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raURSDAY,    APtlE    B,  1923 


I  NOTES  and  LINES  I 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE  ' 

I 

Am  w«  all  know,  puvlllsts  hays  srmoed 
the  ataffe  for  many  years.  Ons  or  two 
•▼en  won  Shakesperlan  renown  as 
Charles  the  Wrestler  In  "As  You  Like 
It"  .  We  shall  never  forjet  John  ti.  Sul- 
livan In  "Honest  Hearts  and  Willing 
Hands"  at  the  Old  Howard,  with  the 
audience  cheering  his  commendable 
eentlroenta  about  motherhood  and  the 
treatment  of  women  In  general.  His 
lines  were  punctuated  with  approving 
shouta:  "Good  boy,  John,"  "True  tor 
you,"  eta 


We  do  not  recall  the  appearance  of 
any  famous  tennis  player  In  drama. 
There's  a  horrid  French  play  called 
"La^^ni-Tennls,"  In  which  the  protag- 
onists are  two  women.  There  Is  a  bal- 
let "Jeux"  with  music  by  Debussy,  pro- 
duced In  Paris  In  1918.  The  characters 
are  two  young  girls  searching  for  a 
tennis  ball  until  they  are  surprised  by 
a  your.g  man,  tennis  player,  a  part 
taken  by  Nljinsky.  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ducted this  ballet.  Before  the  produc- 
tion Mr.  NlJInsky  said  that  all  the 
sports  will  In  time  lend  themselve."?  to 
the  ballet;  even  football  and  boxing.  But 
Mr.  N'ljln^ky.  although  In  "Jeux"  he 
wore  flannels  and  a  red  scarf,  was 
never  a  tennis  champion. 


Now  Mr.  William  T,  TUden,  2d,  Is 
champion;  and, he  Is  going  on  the  stage 
In  Concord,  Mass.  He  will  be  seen  as 
Clarence  In  Booth  Tarklngton's  com- 
edy of  the  same  name  on  the  nights  of 
April  12,  13,  14.  He  will  undoubtedly 
get  over  the  footlights,  as  over  a'  net. 
The  play  will  appropriately  be  In  Vet- 
erans Building;  a  democratic  affair  as 
befits  Concord,  for  there  will  be  no  re- 
served seats.  Who  persuaded  Mr.  TU- 
den to  be  an  upllfter  of  the  drama? 
Was  It  Mr.  Samuel  Merwln,  novelist, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  "director  of  act- 
ing"? Or  does  Mr.  Tllden  yearn  for 
fresh  laurels?  WIU  plays  be  written 
for  him  In  which  he  Jauntily  wins  the 
heroine,  the  prize  at  an  Internatlonv.l 
tennis  tournament?  Has  Mr.  Belasco 
already  at  least  one  eye  on  him? 


A  Spanish  tenor,  Mr.  Rlcalde,  will  sing 
In  Symphony  hall  on  Saturday  nfght. 
When  opera  was  performed  In  Mechan- 
ics t>uilding  there  were  two  Spanish  ten- 
ors In  the  huge  company,  Vignas  and 
Valero.  The  former  had  an  Industrious 
pre.ss  rjgent.  The  latter.  In  1892,  played 
Turlddu  when  Mrae.  Emma  Eames  wore 
an  elaborate  co.stume  as  Santuzza,  the 
poor  ind  heart-broken  peasant.  Was 
not  Oiympla'  Querela,  a  voluptuous  bru- 
nette, who  sang  badly,  also  a  Spaniard? 
She  came  here  Ii^  1894,  and  it  wa.s  re- 
ported that  a  Brazilian  of  high  official 
rank  had  said  It,  not  vdXh  violets,  but 
with  diamonds.  Rich  and  rare  were  the 
gems  she  wore. 


In  recent  years  we  heard  Maria  Gay, 
Mme.  Barrientos,  Mr.  Mardones.  What 
has  become  of  Maria?  Mr.  Mardones  is 
a  pillar  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Mme.  Barrientos  was  an  accurate,  a  de- 
liberate, coldly  brilliant  soprano,  a  wom- 
an of  distinguished  bearing,  high  bred  in 
aristocratic  parts.  Unfortunately,  when 
she  was  about  to  take  a  very  high  note, 
she  gave  fair  warning  by  assuming  a 
facial  expression  that  reminded  one  of 
a  cat  on  a  roof,  not  certain  of  safety  in 
reaching  the  ground. 


■S  .\<'w  Vork  ijl.iygdfr  proposes  a  qiuea -j 
Miiruialre   for    the   dramatic   cnpica  off 
ili;it  city.    Here  aro  some  of  the  ques- 
tions: 

Who  was  the  first  dramatic  critic? 

N,-une  the  Shakespeare  of  China. 

Where  was  Opu  Ollantay  wrltttn  and 
picKluced? 

Who  was  the  first  dramatic  critio  to 
(lisi  civer  the  words  "Je  June,"  "verve," 
"itiseuuous"? 

Who  was  the  first  dramatio  critic  to 
discover  the  golden  rule  of  dramatio 
oritlcl.sm:  "Mention  other  dramatic  crit- 
ics as  you  would  have  them  mention 
you"? 

What  was  the  performance  Nero  gave 
on  the  stage  of  his  pVIvate  theatre  while 
Rome  burned?  No,  he  did  not  play  on 
his  fiddle. 


Wistful,  whimsical,  dear  little  Jack! 
Elf-child  of  the  silver  screen — with 
power  to  make  us  laugh  and  hope  and 
forget,  ithe  greatest  gift  that's  ever 
granted  mortaL  Our  words  cannot 
thank  you.  Nor  describe  you.  Nor  pay 
tribute  to  you.  But  the  feeling's  there 
for  you,  Jackie,  Juat  the  same. — An  ad., 
addressed  to  Jackie  Coogan. 

This  seems  to  us  to  prove  our  con- 
tention that  a  great  deal  of  the  uproar 
In  the  world  of  Ginger  Cube*  la  really 
a  form  of  Suppressed  Wlstfulness. — 
Christopher  Morley  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 


The  Haiward  Glee  Club  assisted  by 
FVleda  Hempel  will  gfve  a  concert  In 
Symphony  hall  tonight, 


Mr.  A.  C  Needham  took  us  serious-  { 
ly  when  we  asked  why  a  oonoerto  for 
concertina  and  orchestra  should  not  be 
played  at  a  Boston  SsTnphony  oonoert. 
He  writes  that  he  wishes  we  might  have 
the  pleasure.  "It  is  true  that  not  often 
Is  this  instrument  heard  when  played 
by  a  performer  who  knows  and  can 
bring  out  the  beautiful  effects  con- 
tained therein,  and  I  can  remember 
only  three  or  four  such  players.  Joseph 
Cawthorne.  a  good  many  years  ago. 
used  to  delight  his  audiences  with  solos 
that  were  as  much  liked,  I  think,  as  his 
stagecraft,  and  at  a  later  date,  two 
performers  toured  the  Keith  circuit,  one 
playing  the  violin  and  the  other  the  con- 
certina, whose  music  was  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  played,  with  great  expression 
and  beauty, 

"I  have  owned  an  English  concertina 
for  some  years,  which  I  have  used  with 
good  effect  in  accompanying  singers, 
and  while  Its  organ-like  chords  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  voice.  It  lends 
Itself  particularly  well  to  Italian  music, 
which  may  be  played  as  solo  and  ac- 
companiment. 

"It  decidedly  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  German  instrument,  nor,  abovt 
all,  with  the  many  makes  of  accordions, 
the  latest  development  of  which  Is  a 
loud,  blatant  instrument  with  piano 
keys,  the  case  heavily  ornamented,  and 
the  tnusio  more  suited  for  an  open  field. 
The  Instrument  I  ha,vo  vraa  mads  by 
wheatstoae.  Iiondon,  who  nave  been 
tnakars  of  tnls  Instrument  since  ItoL" 

Sir  Charles  Wbcatstone  waa  the  ta- 
VB&tor  oit  the  oonQetttB^  HSMU  be 
HoXenteA  tolgMg-^iAi   , 

First  Part  of  "The  Ring^  at 
Matinee — "Lohengrin"  in  Eve 


Miss  Prentiss,  at  11  A.  M.  tomorrow, 
in  Stelnert  Hall,  will  talk  about  Wag- 
ner's "Valkyrie"  apropos  of  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  She 
will  also  give  musical  illustrations. 


Ashley  Pettis,  jiianist,  will  play  In 
Stelnert  Hall  tomorrow  night. 


Baudelaire  In  partlctUarly  splenetic 
mood  spoke  of  minor  authors  attending 
funeral  services  cf  great  men  and  as- 
siduously shaking  hands  with  reporters 
to  make  sure  that  they  would  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  list  of  "among  those  I 
present."  , 

As   soon   as    Sarah    Bernhardt  died 
ham-fatters  and  petty  managers  Joined! 
vociferously  in  the  chorus  of  praise.  1 

But  here  Is  an  honest  tribute  from  Mr, 
Wayne  Constantine  of  Concord,  N,  H 
He  writes  to  The  Boston  Herald': 

"I  do  so  want  to  see  Mm«.  Sarah' 
burled  where  she  wished  to  be,  on  her 
beloved  Belle-Isle,  but  1  know  no  one 
who  could  start  such  a  movement.  Once 
sta.ned  by  some  well  known  person  of 
Influence  I  know  enough  money  could 
be  collected  on  both  sides  of  the  water 
to  do  It.  Could  you  do  something  to 
■start  a  subscription  fund  for  her  burial 
there?  I  am  a  working  man,  but  will 
send  $10  toward  It." 


Yesterday  afternoon  the  German 
singers  began  a  performance  of  'The 
Ring,"  the  first  apparently,  that  has 
been  given  here  In  Its  entirety  since 
1S89,  This.  Edouard  Moerlke  conduct- 
ing, was  the  cast  of  the  prologue,  "Das 
Rhelngold." 

Wotan   Theodor  lAttermann 

Conner   Benno  Zlegler 

Froh   Joha,nnea  Schsurlch 

tioga   Paul  Schwarz 

Alberloh   Desider  Zador 

Mime   Harry  Staler 

Fasolt   Alexander  Klpnls 

Fafner  Erik  Schubert 

F"rlcka   Emma  Bassth 

P'rela   Marcella  Roeseler 

Erda  OttlUe  Metzger 

WogUnde   Edltha  Fleischer 

Wellgrunds   Meta  Selnemeyer 

Flosahllde   Ottille  Metzger 

The  stage  manager  wisely  made  no 
attempt  to  follow  accurately  Wagner's 
stage  directions  when  the  scene  changed 
from  the  bed  of  tlie  Rhine  to  a  moun- 
tain top;  quite  frankly  he  lowered  the 
curtain.   With  real  force  of  imagination. 


11.  ;iu;,p;  music  for  Krela's  ciiTranto  wim 
the  giants  close  on  her  heels:  what 
avails  it  If  the  goddess  has  not  been 
taught  to  run?  So  did  the  clamorous 
appearance  of  Doiiner  and  Froh  miss 
it.s  mark,  and  the  exciting  point  when 
the  gods  got  their  grasp  on  Alberlch. 
These  failures  need  not  be. 

For  a  mediocre  orchestra.  Indeed, 
there  may  be  excuse,  the  orchestra, 
nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Moerlke  to  di- 
rect It,  did  excellent  work.  It  does  not 
produce  beautiful  tone,  nor,  from  the 
strings,  sufficient  tone,  nor  Is  the  brass 
always  In  tuno.  Admirably,  however.  It 
does  wliat  Mr.  Moerike  demands  of  It— 
and  Mr.  Moerlke  demands  much  in  the 
way  of  rhythm,  tone  varying  from  an 
amazingly  soft  pianissimo  up  to  an 
ovenvhelmlng  fortissimo,  and  slowly 
mounting  climaxes,  very  subtly  graded. 
A  musician  of  excellent  parts  he  showed 
himself  yesterday,  a  man  of  force.  More 
poetry  there  may  well  be  In  his  soul 
than  conditions  allowed  him  to  ex- 
press. 

For  poetry  on  the  stage  was  sadly 

lacking.  So  were  beauty  and  expressive- 
ness of  pose,  and  nobility  of  song.  The 
parts  of  the  Nlbelungs  and  tlie  giants 
were  well  sung,  in  the  old-fashioned 
declamatory  style,  and  the  Nibelungs  In 
especial  were  vividly  characterized.  The 
gods  and  goddesses,  however,  had  little 
about  them  god-Ilke;  Wotan,  In  truth, 
presented  an  amazing  appearance.  There 
waslhe  Loge,  though,  of  Mr.  Schwarz, 
to  raise  the  average,  a  picturesque, 
well  planned  impersoation  of  the 
slippery,  voltaic  creature,  fertile  In  re- 
source. Mr.  Schwarz  also  sang  remark- 
ably well,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
right  Wagnerian  way,  and  also  with 
good  voice.  The  Rhine  maidens  eang 
well,  too,  when  they  did  not  force  tone. 
The  audience  was  of  excellent  size. 

Tn  the  evening  came  "Lohengrin  " 
Ernest  Knock  conducting  this.  The 
cast: 

King   Alexander  Klpnls 

T^ohenerln   Robert  Hutt 

Elsa   Else  Wuehler 

Telramund   Frledrlch  Schorr 

Oi-trud   Mirle  lyorentz-Hoellitscher 

Herold   Benno  Zle»ler 

"Lohengrin"  fared  better  than  "Das 
Rhelngold."  It  would;  it  needs  no 
such  perfection  of  performances  to 
make  W  tell.  Plain  people  are  there 
on  the  stage  before  us  with  a  moving 
story  to  unfold,  a  story  of  -vrlld  ro- 
mance but  plausible:  no  high  imagrlna- 
tion  is  necessary  to  secure  vitality.  So, 
though  poetic  imagination  wa«  again 
not  brightly  in  evidence,  the  i>erform- 
ance  could  make  Its  way. 

The  orchestra  once  more  had  the 
best  of  It.  Under  Mr.  Knock  It  played  - 
as  carefully  and  intelligently  as  under 
Mr.  Moerike,  and  In  "Lohengrin"  It 
sounded  far  better  than  it  did  in  "Das 
Rhelngold,"  It  sounded  Indeed  exceed- 
ing well,  for  the  balance  seemed  more 
even  than  It  had  in  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Knock  played  the  prelude  with  beauty 
of  tone,  and  re  was  successful  in  mak- 
ing the  unearthly  quality  felt  that 
eludes  too  many  conductors,  and  the 
procession  to  the  cathedral  he  played 
superbly.  With  notable  ability  .he  built 
up  great  climaxes  which  still  left  the 
voices  audible.  This  German  com- 
pany Is  blessed  in  its  conductors. 

He  has  some  good  singers  too.  Mr, 
Klpnls  sang  so  well  that  he  made 
the  King  by  no  means  a  bore.  Mr. 
Zlegler  sang  the  HeraJd's  trying  meas- 
ures excellently.  Mr.  Schorr  also  sang 
well,  though  too  constantly  wlth<bJl  his 
might,  and  he  acted  the  part  of  Tel- 
ramund with  vigor  if  not  with  any  deep 
penetration.  Mme.  Lorentz-Hoellitscher 
suggested  his  baleful  spouse  reasonably 
well,  but  unfortunately  she  sang  as 
though  she  must  make  her  voice  carry 
the  length  of  Brabant  Instead  of  the 
opera  house.  Mme.  Wuehler  knew  the 
approved  way  of  playing  Elsa;  though  a 
marked  tremolo  plagues  her,  and  a 
habit  of  forcing  her  pretty  voice.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  she  did  some  fine 
singing.  Mr.  Hutt  also  knows  the  con- 
ventions; very  likely  because  he  has 
not  recovered  from  his  recent  hoarse- 
ness, he  sang  with  hard  tone.  The 
chorus  sang  with  delicacy  at  times,  al- 
ways with  life. 

The  stage  management,  better  than  it 
was  In  the  afternoon,  might  have  been 
better  still — and  so  easily.  The  swan, 
however,  made  its  entrance  and  exit  in 
the  first  act  without  mishap,  and  the 
noljles  of  Brabant  showed  considerable 
Interest  in  the  unusual  event.  The  au- 
dience, of  good  size,  called  the  per- 
formers forward  many  times.  The  opera 


he  suggested  the  green,  dusky  region 
[  beneath  the  Rliine.  Skilfully,  too,  he  ionVghT  wilPbr  "7rYstan"Tnd  Tsol^^^^ 
I  had  taught  the  Rhme  daughters  to  con-  i  with  Mmes.  Alsen  and  Metzger.  Messrs 
I  vey  the  effect  of  creatures  that  swim.  :  Knete,  Klpnls,  Lattermann  and  Moe- 
I  But  soon  the  stage  manager  lost  his  rlke, '  R  R  G 

hold.  Clumsily  he  contrived  the  thrilling  '     '  ', 

moment  when  the  sun's  rays  light  the 
gold  to  a  blaze.  The  mountain  top  had 
little  the  air  of  high  openness,  the  Nibel- 
heim  no  dark  hint  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.      Simplicity    of   setting    is  very 

well,  but'  simplicity  after  all  does  no  |  I^rme.    Maala   Jerltza,   eoprano,  was 

leard  In  a  concert  at  Symphony  haJl 
necessarily  put  a  bar  in  the  face  of  ^-st  night.  Mr,  William  WolSkl,  vloiln- 
imaglnation.  And  what,  without  Im-'^t,  was  the  assisting  artist,  and  Mr. 
agination,  becomes  of  the  "Ring"?  Walter  Golde  the  accompanist.  The 
The  noble  efforts,  too,  of  Mr.  Moerlke,p">STami  : 
the  stage  manager  failed  to  support.  At'^^^ebetto  ..^^^^..^.^^.....^-^  Handel 
tumult  no  less  the  orchestra  raises  when^*™"*  ...  Lully 

Moerlke  did   his   part,   but  the  Rhlne^  cwte"  ^....XJtot/k 

maidens    stood    stolidly   by.     There   Is  Mme.  Jerltia 


I  'K^nrn    Atii.;!;.  ,  ,  .  .  .   ;  fti.-ip 

.^ong  of  Th»  Lute  ,.  .HI  W.  KomifoM 

Salt  dem  rneln  Aug*  la  Delae»  icbuuu, 

Richard  Stranis 

I  Wldmrai*  CDedlPdtloTi)  Schumann 

yim%  Jerltaa 

La  Mftfvolr  d«  RottomoDd  FTenrl  Dnparc 

Beau  Solr  Cluad*  Dohi^iiT 

Ah,  Love  bnt  a  Day  II.  H.  A.  Beach 

The  Aoflwer  Hobcrt  Runtlngton  Terrj 

Ume.  Jerltza 

Concerto  to  D-maJor   _Pajanlnl 

ilr.  Woaekl 
Alia,  "SnlcMlo,"  rroin  "La  Oloconda," 

PonchUUt 

JTme.  Jerltza 
Mme.  Jeritza  comes  here  sennatlonal-. 
ly  '  heralded        successor  to'  Geraldlne  , 
Farrar  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com-  i 
pany.    Her  first  appearance  then  was  i 
surprising,  for  she  Is  young  and  even  a.  1 
trifle  self-conscious.    She  Is  a  dazzling 
blonde  beauty  of  goddeas-like  propor- 
tions.   To  applause,  she  replies  with  a  I 
swift  Inclination  of  the  head  or,  rarely,  I 
with    a    sudden    deep    curtsy    to  the 
floor. 

Possessed  of  a  fine  voice  of  great 
volume  and  power,  Mme,  Jerttza  Is  the 
true  type  of  dramatic  soprano  for  the 
operatic  stage.  One  oan  imagine  her 
as  a  magnificent  Brunnhllde.  She  has 
the  dramatic  instinct  for  opera  that 
somehow  seems  undue  exaggeration  on 

the  concert  platform.   

Of  her  songa  In  German,  the  "Wld- 
mung"  of  Schumann  was  most  buo- 
cessful,  lending  Itself  well  to  dramatiz- 
ing. Debussy's  "Beau  Soir"  called  for 
more  restraint,  and  showed  that  the 
singer  has  both  delicacy  «Lnd  subtlety 
at  her  command,  TeriTr's  "The  Answer" 
gave  her  wider  range  and  displayed 
her  versatility.  She  was  called  upon 
for  many  encores, 

Mr.  Wolskl,  the  assisting  violinist, 
played  with  a  beautiful  tone  and  con- 
siderable technlcaJ  brlllance.  His  wist- 
ful, almost  sentimental  style  and  sim- 
plicity gave  the  necessary  relief  from 
the  dramatio  intenplty  of  the  song  pro- 
gram. 

The  well-fHled  house  was  most  en- 
thusiastic In  its  applause.         B.  V. 


A  negro  with  a  perfectly  white  skin, 
brown  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Egyptian  government 
hospital  at  Port  Said.  "His  father  and 
mother  were  typical  black  Sudanese," 

Here  is  confirmation  of  a  line  that 
some  years  ago  excited  discussion,  but 
there  was  no  dispute  about  the  epic 
gri'andeur  of  the  couplet: 
Eternal  silence  laughs  along  the  chore 
And  spectral  negroes  bleach  upon  the 
floor. 

We  hear  some  one  saying,  "But  you 
have  already  printed  those  lines,"  No 
doubt;  possibly  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  30  years,  and  we  may  feel 
called  upon  to  print  them  in  1921. 


SONNET 

When  you  are  come  to  three-score  years 
and  ten. 

If,  nodding  In  your  chair,  you  dream  on 

me 

And  wake  to  smile  a  little,  wearily, 
Thinking,   "For  he  was  like  as  other 

men,*'  ' 
I  shall  have  been  long  dead,  long  buried 

then 

(Haply  beside  some  ever-sounding  sea); 
But  sliould  you  muse  and  sigh,  regret- 
fully: 

"He  came  and  kissed  and  never  came 
again" — 

Then  thhik  how,  on  the  very  lips  of 
love. 

The  serpents'  tongues  we  seek  to  kiss 
away 

Grow  ever  sharp  and  deadlier,  day  by 
day. 

Even  as  hearts  grow  older,  aye,  and  old; 
And  think  how  better  is  the  loss  thereof 
Tl;ian    tenderness    turned    bitter  and 
touch  cold. 

— The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


ADD   "NATURE'S  WONDERS" 

(From  the  Waukegan  Dally  N'ews) 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Jersey  cow, 
giving  milk,  fm-niture  and  chickens. 
208  South  Ash  street.  306-4 


 __  V 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

;    L.  B.  Carleton  of  Georgetown  quotes 
from  a  letter  of  Walter  H.  Page  pub- 
lished in  The  Herald  of  April  2: 
"My  dear  House: 

I  Everything  Is  lovely  and  the  goose 
hangs  high":  and  makes  this  com- 
ment: "As  I  have  already  heard  it,  tlie 
S00S6  honks  high.   Which  is  it?" 

We  have  always  heard  "tlie  goose 
hangs  high." 

"Raplto"  of  Boston  wishes  to  know 
the  origin  and  significance  of  Napoleon 
III.'s  nickname  "Badinguet,"  The  ma- 
son who  helped  Napoleon  in  escaping 
from  his  Imprisonment  at  Ham  was 
named  Badinguet,  The  nickname  "3ad- 
mgue"  was  also  heard,  Bonaparttst^- 
w-ere  contemptuously  called  Badin- 
gulstes,  Badingolns,  Eadlngueusards,  or 
Badlngouinards.  A  song  was  sung 
shortly  after  Sedan: 

A  deux  sous  tout  I'paquetl 
L'pere  et  la  mer'  Badingue, 
A  deux  sous  tout  I'paquetl 
Le  petit  Badinguet! 


FATHER  NEEDS  A  RE&T 

rSau  Juaii  Mission  News) 
Mrs  Frark  Hull  Is  the  mother  of  a 
line  baby  eirl  which  made  its  appear- 
ance last  Sunday  night  at  the  Salinas 
Hospital,  where  Mrs.  Hull  la  slaying. 
Fhe  Is  getting  along  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  circumstance.-?. 

Editor  Frank  Hull  Is  improving  and 
Is  able  to  be  around.    He  made  his  first  ■ 
tilij  up  to\^.-n  afoot  last  Tuesday,  visit- 
ing the  News  office.     It  Is  confidently  , 
I  hoped  that  he  may  recover,  but  a  pro- 
t  racted  rest  Is  one  of  his  great  needs  at 
present.  1 
WE  ARE  AFRAID  THIS  IS  PERSONAL 
As  tlie  World  Wags: 

Our  old  friend,  "B.  L.  T.,"  once  ran 
a  little  contest  to  see  who  could  suggest 
the  best  way  of .  disposing  of  old  razor 
blades.  Can  .someone  suggest  a  good 
way  of  getting  rid  of  that  awful  pest 
who  is  always  messing  up  our  radio 
concerts  with  his  code  stuff?  We  ail 
know  where  tliis  blot  on  the  radio  map 
Is  located:  in  that  antiquated  station 
,  Within  »  ehort  stone's  throw  (what  is 
a  short  stone?)  of  the  custom  bouse 
tower. 

I'd  like  to  be  the  one  to  throw  the 
stone.  W.  D-  LEAVEN. 


Never  a  winter 
Need  wlnt  quicker 
Thau  this  winter. 

SOCRATES  V. 
Wrentham. 

R  \t.  "W.  of  SaTem  writes:  "In  tbej 
editorial  column  of  The  Boston  Her«ld  t 
recently  saw  a  reference  to  the  good  en. 
chantment  of  Don  Marquis's  lines  con- 
cerning our  friends,  Noah  and  Jonah; 
the  fishing  story  of  Capt.  John  Smith; 
'The  Ahkoond  of  Swat';  and  some  dozen 
good  things  of  Cliristopher  Morley's,  B. 
L.  T.'s,  F.  P.  A.'^,  and  Eugene  Field's. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  please,  where  these 
can  b«  found,  la  whole  or  la  partT" 

Mme.  Alsen   Is   a  Splendid 
Isolde 


THE   VIRTUES  OF  "AND" 

(From  Hllaire  Belloo's  "On") 
Even  if  "and"  only  pursued  the  func- 
tion of  letting  the  mind  repose  It  might 
be  welcomed  as  a  'bed;  but  it  does  much 

I  more.  It  Introduces  emphasis,  as  In  the 
poignant  sentence;   "Their  choice  was 

1  turbot-and  boiled."  .  .  .  "And"  Is 
also  indicative.  Thus  a  man  whom  you 
meet  talks  glibly  upon  one  subject  after 
another,  rapidly,  yet  more  rapidly, 
tumbling  over  himself,  desiring  to  avoid 
your  eye.  But  he  must  take  breath. 
You  seize  your  moment  and  you  say: 
"And  what  about  that  five  pounds?" 
The  "and"  makes  all  the  difference.  It 
makes  the  remark  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion. A  gesture,  not  a  blow. 


FILMS  AND  EDUCATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  Notes  and  Lines  March  29' 
you   say:    "It   Is   a  pleasure   to  note 
among   the   educational   film  comedies 
"Winter  Has  Came.'  "    I  am  not  much 
Interested  in  educational  film  comedies, 
but  if  you  could  secure  "Winter  Has 
Wint"  I  might  spring  In  for  that  cul- 
tural production,   for  It  might  revive 
my  interest  In  the  nature  studies  of 
my  garden,  other  than  parsnips,  i 
Speaking   of   education,   as   the  dogj 
said   to   the  bark   of  the   tree,   I  am 
reminded  of  the  quaint  Englishman  in 
Stratford-on-Avon.    I  paused     to  re- 
mark to  this  pedestrian  that  Shakes- 
peare was  a  great  man.    "Yes,"  he  re- 
plied curlougly,   "he  got  'is  name  up 
a   bltl"    I   was   so   enriched  mentally! 
by  this  retort   that  I  passed   on  to] 
laugh.    But,   really,    or   If  you  must 
have  It  from  grand  opera,  "positively," 
"absolutely,"  is  not  this  after  all  the 
measure  of  education  in  these  times: 
The  ability  to  get  one's  name  up  a 
bit?   Is  not  the  practical  use  of  cul- 
ture   advertisement,    superiority  over 
one's  fellows  for  financial  effect?  The 
fine  arts  have  a  cash  value.    If  not,  the 
boys  and  girls  In  our  high  schools  who 
lose  their  ambition  to  make  fudge  or 
take  manual  training,  and  In  these  de- 
partments receive  polish  to  sweeten  or 
work  society,  will  quit  the  school  and 
become  chauffeurs  or  nurses,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  marry  more  quickly.  Can 
vou  blame  them,   for  the  literary  so- 
cieties the  older  folks  used  to  have  are 
now  whist  clubs.    Brains  were  needed 
and  moulded  in  the  literary  societies. 
Whut  is  being  moulded  In  the  whist 
clubs?    Who  can  blame  the  youth  for 
wanting   to    get    like   their   elders  as 
quickly   as  possible?   MTiat  are  their 
elders  like?    But   this   Is   getting  too 
serious  for  a  humorous  column.  But, 
do  you   "positively,"   "absolutely,"  sir, 
thiak  the  revolutionists  at  Dartmouth 
are   to   blame?      Where    Is    there    a , 
chance   for   originality   in  youth  wltn 
so  much  "say-so"  in  the  class-room? 
If  education  does  mean  to  lead  out  it 
need  not  be  concluded  that  the  really 
I  clever  lads  and  lassies  are  to  be  led 
'out  or  kicked  out  of  school  by  the^o- 
'  etical  pedagogues.    There  Is  much  dl- 
•\lnlt"   In   a  dunce.      Don  t  we  need 
I  something  more  than  new  school  build- 
ings and  high-salaried  Instructors?  Can 
we  In  any  way  get  back  to  nature  in 
our  schooling,  as  they  are  doing  out 
In   Daj-ton?      Maybe   we   could  then 
brefd  real  men  and  women,  and  not 
i't'ure    snobs,    exam-book- worms  and 
fcsslonar  mountebanks.    Please  let 
know  when  that  educational  film  Is 
iv  on  "Winter  Has  Wint."    1  have  a 
ready  to  celebrate  its  wlntlng.  Here 
(at  your  usual  rates) : 

inter  wlnt, 
uter  has  wlnt.         ,  _  ,  , 
what  a  whiting  of  winter! 


Last  night  the  German  singers  gavel 
a  performance  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde."! 
I  This  was  the  cast:  [ 

;  Trlston  '  Heinrlcti    KnotB  ! 

Kinr    Mark  Alexandor  Kipnla 

Isolle    Elsa  Alsen 

Kurwenal  Theodor  Lattermann 

Brsniaene  OtUUs  M«t^f 

A    steersman  Johannes  Scheurlch 

I  Meiot   Benno  Zlegler 

I  A    sheDlierd   Harrj'  Steler 

I  A    selmon   Erik  Schu«>ert 

Conductor— Eduard  Moerike 
'•    Either  Mr,  Moerike  is  a  warlock  or 
I  else  one's  judgment  has  so  weakened 
that  now  the  bad  sounds  gsood.    At  the 
first   two   opera   performances   of  this 
week    the    orchestra    by    all  accounts 
was    far    from    excellent.      In  "Das 
Rheingold."  only  Wednesday  afternoon, 
;  though    the    players    did  praiseworthy 
work,     the    sound     was    bad.  Better 
i  Wednesday    evening    in  "Lohengrin," 
last  night  In  "Tristan"  this  same  or- 
chestra played  so  extremely  well  that  ; 
reservations  no  longer  need  be  made.  [ 
The  horns,    strictly   in   tune,   attained  i 
sonority,    the    wood-wind   played   with  I 
beautiful  tone,  and  the  strings  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  doubled  their  numbers. 
A  wizard,   no  less,  Mr.  Moerike  must 
he,  in  24  hours  to  work  so  amazing  a 
change. 

A  conductor  of  rare  understanding  he 
surely  is.  A  noble  performance  of  "Tris- 
tan" he  brought  to  hearing,  doing  full 
justice  to  every  individual  bar  of  the 
marvellous  score,  but  with  never  a  trace 
of  over-fussy  detail.  Wagner  asked 
much  of  conductors  who  venture  "Tris- 
tan," infinite  tenderness  and  raging 
passion  with  many  an  emotion  between 
these  two,  as  well  as  sensitive  feeling 


I'ana"-!   Jalo^i   ■  

Gavotte  from   "Manon"..  .....  Massansti 

MlBS  Hempel         ^  ,, 
The  House  Among  the  Trees.  .Ballantlne  i 
Folk  songs: 

The  Hundred  Pipers.  ... 

La.-nent  for  Owen  Roe  O  Nelll. 

Bonnie  Dundee.  „  i 

Cum  Sancto.  Eplrttu,  fpom  the  B  minor  i 

***^^'Th»  Warvard  Glee  Club  , 
The  program,  while  not  especially  dra- 1 
matlc  or  difficult,  nevertheless  contains, 
enough  to  show  that  the  club  has  gained 
materially,  through  practice,  in  the  unity. 
Strength   and   assurance   of   its   work.  . 

Miss  Hempel,   too,  1.°°^ 
and  sang  her  numbers  wiUi  sr-^?-^^^^ 
and   sweetness.     She   rendered  every^ 
mne  into  German,  with  the  exception 
of  one  French  selection 

The  "Ha-ll  Goddess  Ascending,  by 
soloist  a^^^  chorus,  wae  an  am'.ltlous 
effort  a.nd  well  received,  but  the  Be 
douln  song"  lacked  warmtn.  Miss 
Hempel's  series  J<'^\^^Z\  IZll 
showed  her  at  her  best,  the  old  Su^ss 
sonJT  with  its  "Cuckoo  refrain  ana 
the  kumperdinck  "Lullaby"  bemg  par- 
ticularly attractive.  j 
"The  Hundred  Pipers"  had  tJ^e 

^^nl^rti^'^or^Brte^^M'ee',^'^^ 

SlZe'^a^notra^wU^St^ 
^h^'^oi^'l^dlng    Bach    -l.ction  was 

hanT'lfft^'i.^s  irwirg^ha^thlrrg 
'been  more    Which  was  as  H  sho^uld^be 


/for  the  varied  aspects  of  out-doors,  on 
[land  and  sea,  by  day  and  the  darkness 
of  night.    Mrs.  Moerike  met  ably  Wag- 
ner's demands.     Need  more  be  said? 

The  singers  did  finely  too.  If  Mme.  [ 
1  Alsen  suggested  only  faintly  the  heroic 
i  side  of  the  elemental  Irish  princess,  the 
woman  of  grace  and  majesty  whose  | 
verj-  rages  that  shook  the  earth  were 
I  not  without  their  grandeur,  she  set 
forth  with  power  an  angry  woman  who 
loved  with  violence;  she  had  her  ten- 
der moments,  too.  Possessed  of  a  splen- 
did voice  which  she  uses  moderately 
well,  she  sang  at  times  so  beautifully 
that  one  could  only  wonder  why  she 
so  often  fell  short  of  her  best.  Interest- 
ing, however,  .she  always  was.  and 
never  dull.  Mme,  Metzger  also  made 
skilful  use  of  her  dark  beautiful  voice, 
wh  ch  contrasted  admirably  with  Mme, 
Alsen's  brighter  tones.  She  acted  ^^ell. 
Though  sometimes  stiff  in  gesture. 
Mme  Metzger  showed  a  finer  feehng  for 
the  plastic  sense  than  nny  of  her  col 
leaEiies  who  have  yet  appeared  on  the 
scene!  her  poses  often  had  both  mean- 

'"flr'^Kn^otl'^r'oved  himself  a  master 
of  Wagnerian  routine.  Though  not 
b  essed  with  a  yoice  of  notable  charn. 

i  he  sang,  on  the  whole,  sn^°°'^,'^,- ^ 
did    Mr,     Lattermann.    who    mffle  a 

i  plausible    attractive    human    ^^mg    of  , 
Kurwenal,    Mr.  Kipnis  sang  the  music 
of  King  Mark   so   well  that  for  once 
one   did   not    long   for   the    monarch  s 
harangue  to  end.    The  small  parts,  tojj 
were  very  well  sung,  and  the  stage  set-] 

i  tings  showed  a  finer  imagination  than 

isome  of  those  seen  heretofore.  The 
audience,  of  good  s,ze,  .^PP'^uded 
heartib-.   The  opera  tonight  will  be  Der 

I  Pllegende  Hollander,"  with  Mmes.  . 
Seinemeyer  and  Bassthand  Messrs.  Kip- 
nis, Hutt.  Schorr,  Scheurich  and  Knocn.  i 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB' 

Ttee  Hanard  Glee  Club,  Dr,  Archi- 
bald T,  Davison,  conductor,  gave  its 
third  concert  of  the  season,  assisted 
by  Frieda  Hempel.  In  Sj-mphony  hall  last 
night.    The  program  was: 

vifae    Flemmlng 

I"  If  O  Ve  Lrvants-  of  God . . .  .Sweellnck 

tludkte    Dominum  ^  ,  ......  Converse 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club  _. 
Aria    fronu  "Der    Frelschuetz"  ....  .Weber  , 
Miss  Hempel  ; 

Tout    Vient    al   Ropartz 

Deux    Choeura   ••■  ■  Koparti 

-Hall     Goddess     Ascending    from  the 

"Birth    of   Venus"   .Faure 

(Soprano  solo  by  Miss  H*mpel) 

Dirge  for  Two  Veterans  5°  f 

Bedouin    Song   L" '•  °° 

The   Har^•a^d   Glee  Clu^  ^     ^  ^ 


^We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Byron  Boss  of 
North  Attleboro  fof  three  eld  prerrams 
r,p  thpntrtcal  entertainments, 
"'o'f  Not  1.  ISStl.  at  Whitman's  Contl- 
tnontol  Thpatre.  we  could  have  seen 
^^SnaereVa^-'w  th  Fanny  I>-enport  as 
the  valet  ta  the  Prince  of  ^'OW^"" 
played  by  KlU^.  Blanchard.  Lou  Ua 
Myers  was  the  CinderellEi.  J'"  ,,J' 
nir  Jamns  Lewis  and  N.  D.  Jones  \vere 
this  "fairy  burlesque  exlravag_anza._ 

Names  to  conjure  ^^-'l^i  ^'^^J  ^rfn 
but  what  to  the  youngef  eenerat  on  in 
Roslon  la  Fanny  Davenport;  -"hat  is 
litty  slanchard?    Would  bonest  M- 

Angot  ^^hen '11.  i^  a-"  ■whitman  an- 
Oates'a  company /    Mr.  gg, 

ss:"?r;;Sr'r ....  j-i 

"n.irR"  was  performing.     J  ne  pia^ 

r^?e"^  b     B  ^lollenhauer.    The  adver- 
£-at 

L^rpt^'bfT'r  and  "  S.^Ka^f  one  could 
;,\!ol?r^adczendm^^^^^ 

The  )ngbt  °f  Yo^^.,"'..farewell  appear- 
but  0"°,^^". t  the  Boston  Theatre 
lance  in  Boston     at  the  ^^^^^^  , 

The  play  was  S™J^^ 
translated  into  Itahan  by  p-""  pa^tori 
The  .tage  manager  ^''^^^^.^ini.e  plav. 
'He  also  took  a  sma    part  m  the^P^^^^_ 

recite  "%VanI    He  '^s  tond  of 

were  urged  to  ^'"y  "^'"^^tite  Tolu 
make   the   fk  n   soft  and  w  nue.  ^ 
"Anodyne  and  Eclectic  plUs  were^  t^ub 
reliable  preparations,     Mr.  J.  Jn. 
worth  advertised 

"MORTON'S  CARPEDIAM, 
The  greatest  discovery  of  the  age  for 
OTRING  the  love  of  strong  drmk^  ^ 
save  your  husbands  and  Iriends,  itou 

'^In^'Thi^rl^rt^see  the  great  Ristorl 
In  "Man-  Stuart"  ranged  from  ?2  (bal 
cony)  to  30  cents  (gallery). 


•[  ',f      I!, over  Uj-;  q^j-^' 

"The  bankb  are  under  tlif  Ic  - 

Heave-O'.  T.-Jll  on  to  a  slieet: 
We're  standin'  out  to  sea! 

Her  fo'c's'le's  painted  with  whitewash, 
Her  hold  is  pumped  out  dry. 

There's  empty  barrels  atween  decks, 
An'  the  boats  are  nested  high. 

There's  mebbe  a  thousan'  fish  to  catch 
An'  a  'ump  of  ambergree— 

An-  the  ol'  tub  carries  a  bone  in  her 
teeth, 

A-snorin'  down  to  seat 

There's  gals  a-plenty  in  Boston 

Will  moor  you  if  they  can 
T?ut  seldom  a  griil  can  ride  It  out 

With  a  rovin'  sailor-man. 
Oh  the  wind  i^  over  the  quarter. 
The  banks  arc  under  the  lee— 
Heave-O:    Tail  on  to^a  sheet. 
V/e're  standin'  out  to  sea. 

—The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 

I  WE  COULD  SUGGEST  SEVERAL 
I  PERSONS 

(From  the  Hannibal.  Mo-.  Courier  PosU 

(WANTED- Some  one  to  put  In 
garden.    Phono  2360-J. 


THIS  IS  A  WCRLO  OF  SURPRISES 

At-  the  AVorld  Wigs: 

I  am  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  ad- 
vertisement   "Knickers    for  Women, 
but  how  about  the  spring  announcement 
in  The  Herald: 

"Men's   Wear  Serge  Skirts. 

C.  B.  B. 

AH!    BURBANK'S  STILL  AT  IT 

(From  the  St.  X,oul8  Times) 

Pups  b^  "Treeless" 
I  Dog,  Winner  First , 

I  Prize,  Shock  Show 

INTELLECTUAL  WOLLASTON 

Asthe  World  Wags: 

I   hasten    to    bend    all    my  efforts 
toward  the  correcting  of  a  false  iinpres-  i 
sion  which,  I  fear,  has  crept  Its  stealthy 
way  Into  your  column.     No  less-nor  i  , 
.more,  Indeed-than  twice  has  mention  / 
been  made  of  the  "intellectuals  of  Wol-  y 
•laston";  once  seriously;  once,  I  doubt,  I 

lightly.  .  V 

At  all  events,  there  seems  to  be  an 
intention  to  set  off  a  part  of  th  s  ottr 
town  from  the  rest;  to  effect  an  artificial  1  . 
allocation  of  the  Intelligentsia..  Nothing 
could  be  more  distasteful  to  us  than  the 
■  thought  that  any  of  us  Is  less  than 
i  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term.  Is  called 
an  "intellectual."  We  all  bask  and  waJ- 
1  low  dellciously  together  on  a  broad,  lesel  | 
plane  of  conscious  superiority. 

The  misunderstanding  comes  because 
we  exhibit  our  several  equal  geniuses  In 
diversified  ways.  Or  mayhap  we  ex- 
hibit-them  not  at  all  for  a  while,  pre- 
ferring that  our  mental  tertillty  should  ' 
:  react  upon  itself  for  a  season—'  stew  in 
its  own  juice."  as  the  heathen  say. 

The  best  of  it  is,  our  mental  prestige 
is  as  immense  as  it  is  universal;  truly  ; 
we  are  blessefl.     Witness  our  famous 
men;  statesmen  and  scholars;  gaze  upon  , 
our  universities  and  seats  of  learning. 
Ah  but  it's  nice  to  be  an  mtellectual!  i 
WoUa.toB.  SOPHOCLTDES.  ' 


FORAIN  AGAIN 

"Was  I  handsome  when  I 
Magnificent,  Madame,  rn^en'ficent_  The 
I  nroof     On  one  occasion  I  engaged 

and  when  she  came  to  my  studio 
for  the  first  time  I  was  engaged  In  some  , 
dumbbell  exercises,  attired  onlv 
i  trucks.  I  at  once  tried  to  steal  a  kiss 
from  her,  but  she  sald-what  do  you 
K,  kadame?-'Stop  thatl  I  never  let 
models  get  gay  with  mel 

WHALER'S  CHANTEY 
We've    said    good-by    to    our  dearies. 

We've  laid  tobaccy  In  store. 
We're    startin'    a    three -year  whalln 
cruise 

From  Hell  to  Singapore; 


A  VENIAL  SIN  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 

As  I  was  about  to  say  when  T  stopped 
to  compete  for  a  mural  design  to  be 
painted  in  one'  of  our  noble  buildings 
rthis  design  was  to  commemorate  one 
of  our  best  known  officials  of  the  com- 

nonwealth-one  who  had  been  removed 
from  office.  I  was  not  the  winner  and 
while  I  regretted  the  lost  onportunity  to 
become  famous,  what  has  completely 
cast  me  down  la  the  fact  that  the  loyal 
foUowers  of  the  note.1  aSd  commemorat- 
ed official  would  have  given  me  power 
to  enter,  search  and  sample).  A.;.  I  was 
about  to  say.  I  met  William  Spellbinder 
yoS  will  remember  William,  our  best 
known  preacher-artist. 

<^9id  I    "WMliam,  I  have  bad  news. 

One  of  the  deacons  of  your  church  Ims 

''^^^^r^sfed'-' Tell  me.  tell  me  what 

^^''"He  has  been  arrested  for  cozening 
several  poor  widows  out  of  their  last 
dollars  and  their  antique  f^^"'^}}'^.,  ' 

"Thank  heaven  -  h»  cried.  ^  I  fea—l 
It  might  ha'  been  for  drinkin  and  ,'=t:}  - 
iarkln'  "  PWRCT  Ft.AGm 

iraNG  DUTCHMAN' 

'     Last     night     the     German  ^"^''^ 
■     '  brought  -forward  "Der  IHiegende  Hoi- 
i  laender,"     Ernest   Knoch    conductmg.  , 

This  was  the  cast:  ' 

Z,   Ale.xander  Klpnls 

,  P=^'f"° Meta  Seinemeyer 

 Robert  Hutt 

,t  T'-'""' .   .Emma  Baststli 

-:  Tl^e'^'flying'  Dutchman  Friedrlch  ^Schorr 

,      '  r  steersman  •  •  .Johannes  Scheur.c, 

\t   the  Opera  House  last  night  an  ; 
amazing  thing  happened-after  the  end 
of  the  first  act  two  singers  were  called 
before    the    curtain    seven  times-and| 
i'l't!-,-  aocI.Timed  .<:ingfrs  were  not  i 


(!•  tenors,  but  a  barltoii  ■  and  a 
IS  the  like  of  this  ever  hetn  seeri  in 
iosto  I  before? 

These    men,    Mr.    Klpnls    and  Mr. 
Schorr,  richly  deserved  the  honor  done 
hem,  hut  of  It  others  merited  a  share 
IS  well.    For  that  whole  first  act  was* 
•    roniarkable   Instance  of  the   beauty  1 
'ttalnable  given  the  needful  wit,  energy  \ 
uid  care.     Mr.  Knoch,   to  begin  with  I 
the  factor  of  hlgrhest  consequence,  fur-  j 
nlshed  an  orchestral  foundation  of 'elo- 
nienco  and  loveliness;   It  might  have 
''1  11  of  Wagner  In  his  riper  years.    Mr,  | 
'viiorli,  however^  with  all  his  fine  Bklll,  ■ 
l  ould  not  liave  made  those  players  play 
w  ell  unless  they  eo  chose.   T^ucklly  they 
(lid  choose  to  do  their  best;  and  their 
best  l.s  good  Indeed. 

The  stage  director,  too,  put  his  best 
foot  foremost.  Though  ho  did  not  try 
to  obey  all  Wagner's  Instructions,  he 
contrived  to  suggest,  and  vividly,  too, 
evfiythlnj  that  Wagner  indicated. 
'I'iiera  -was  the  feeling  of  night  and  the 
.'iou  and  loneliness;  clouds  and  the  wind; 
and  when  the  mysterious  ship  ap- 
peared from  out  the  sloom  and  glided 
in  .stillness  olose  to  the  rocks,  It  seemed 
in  truth  a  phantom.  There  was  no 
gifat  "scenic  effect"  hnind;  it  all  was 
very  simple.  But  a  man  of  imagination 
planned  It.  , 

So  the  first  act  went.  The  performers 
ivid  vision;  they  liad  ability  as  well,  so 
iheir  visions  were  not  in  vain.  Mr. 
Scheurlch  gave  character  to  the  small 
role  of  the  steersman,  and  sang  his 
charming  song  of  the  south  wind  de- 
lightfully. A  good  old  soul  Mr.  Kipnis 
made  of  Daland,  a  neat  genre  picture, 
and  admirably  he  sang.  Mr.  Schorr,  too, 
sang  nobly,  with  beautiful  tone  and 
with  finenesses  of  song  not  every  bari- 
tone can  equal.  He  had  a  part  to  play 
not  so  sympathetic  to  Americans  today 
as  it  was  to  Geripans  not  far  removed 
from  the  romantic  tink^s  of  Hoffmann 
and  Tiech.  By  his  discreet  actiorf  and 
lack  of  melodramatic  extravagance  he 
did  much  to  make  a  sinister  figure  ap- 
pealing. It  was  his  duet  with  Mr. 
Kipnis.  superbly  sung  and  with  a  re- 
freshing knowledge  of  the  proper  style, 
that  fetched  such  warm  applause. 

The  second  act  had  its  features,  too. 
The  stage  was  prettily  set:     The  girts 
at  their  spinning  wheels,  attractively 
dressed,  seemed  no  operatic  chorus,  but 
a  gathering  of  rather  giddy  creatures, 
all  indlvidualijed.    Have  the  Germans, 
In  the  ways  of  their  choruses,  learned 
something  from  the  Russians?  These 
girls  sang  their  chorus  while  they  spun  i 
with  an  easy  air  of  nonchalance,  some-  | 
thing  quite  new.  and  verj'  effective,  for  I 
withal  they  sang  It  exceedingly  well.  ! 

Then  Miss  Seinemeyer  sang  her  ballad. 
She  has  a  singularly  beautiful  voice,  a 
pure  lyric  soprano  that  in  its  quality 
sometimes  recalls  Miss  Destinn's  lovely 
tones.  For  her  voice  Miss  Seinemeyer 
should  thank  her  stars,  but  for  her  skil- 
ful use  of  that  exquisite  voice  the  pub- 
lic should  thank  Miss  Seinemej-er.  Not 
■without  much  intelligent  hard  work  Cid 
she  learn  to  sing  as  she  sang  last  night, 
with  unforced  tone  that  carries,  be  It 
soft  or  loud,  a  smooth  legato,  and  dic- 
tion of  unusual  clearness  and  of  singu- 
lar nobleness.  Intelligently,  too.  Miss 
Sfpinemeyer  acted  the  trying  role  of 
Senta,  but  only  a  Ternina  can  hold  an 
audience's  attention  fast  while  she 
.stands  stock  still  for  nearly  20  min- 
utes. Mr.  Hutt,  on  the  otlier  hand,  act- 
ed better  than  he  sang:  his  voice  is 
probably  not  yet  recovered.  It  was  all 
in  truth  a  notable  performance,  for  all 
the  performers,  great  and  small,  knew 
how  to  do  their  Work,  and  they  all  were 
in  a  mood  to  do  their  utmost.  Th!S- 
afternoon  "Die  Walkuere"  will  be  sung, 
and  tonight  Strauss's  "Die  Fleder- 
maus."  R.  R.  G. 


We  have  before  this  Invited  the  tttten> 
tlon  of  o\a  more  thoughtful  readera  to 
the  library  at  the  Hippodrome,  New Tork, 
I  for  the  young  women  that  dance  there 
j  or  Indulge  themselves  in  aguatlo  sporta. 
The  latest  bulletin  published  for  the 
librarian.  Miss  Louise  Owen,  is  reassur- 
ing. 

"The  catalogue  has  a  catholto 
Including  all  the  steps  from  'The  Sheik* 
(minus  both  covers)  to  James's  'Prag- 
matism'  and  Frazer's   'Golden  Bough" 
(still  In  good  condition).** 

Mr.  Burnslde,  the  general  director  of 
the  Hippodrome,  will  "issue  Show  Girls' 
Guide."  We  thought  at  first  that  this 
might  be  In  the  nature  of  a  directory  for 
country  gentlemen  visiting  the  city. 
Then  It  occurred  to  us  that  a  directory, 
for  the  gold  coast  would  be  published  for ; 
the  convenience  of  the  Hippodrome 
young  ladies,  "many  of  them  from  col- 
jleges."  We  were  wrong.  The  pamphlet 
will  enumerate  the  requirements  de- 
[mandeid  of  a  successful  Hippodrome  per- 
former. Who  knows?  At  Vassar,  Welles- 
iley,  not  to  say  Smith,  there  may  yet  be 
a  Hippodrome  class^  with  good  Mr,  Bum- 
jslde  personally  conducting  the  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  college  year. 


paiiied   iiy  a  new   ..uly   friend  not 
covered  with  Jewels  than  poor  I^antelme 
used  to  be.  The  man  of  Inlluenoe  at  once 
presented  Foraln  to  the  lady. 

"  'If  you  only  knew  how  sweet  she  Is. 
and  charming,  and  agreeable!  She  can 
do  everything!' 

"  'Ah I'  queried  Foraln  immediately,  " 
'Can  she  swim?'  " 

BRASS  TACKS 
A  Spasm  of  Life 
(B\>r  Aa  the  World  Wag») 
(  am  tihe  god  of  Housecleanlng. 
I  make  women  my  servitors. 
They  come  before  me  In  worship. 
And  I  bend  their  backs  to  my  command* 
And  their  spirits  to  my  will. 
They  hunt  out  ithings  from  dark  comera, 
And  handle  them. 
And  put  them  away  again. 
And  they  pollah  windows. 
And  spatter  paint  and  vainlsh. 

Men  also  I  make  high  priests  of  Insig- 
nificances. 

I  compel  them  to  climb  steplaxldera 

And  separate  pictures  from  their  hooks. 

At  my  command  they  beait  rugs 

In  backyard  fastnesses. 

They  loathe  me  with  a  great  loathing. 

For  I  set  their  desks  in  Perfect  Order, 

.So  that  they  never  fln^d  anything  again. 

,A.nd  I  place  Inconsequential  meals  before 
them,  ! 

And  they  endure  a  hollow  emptiness. 

Little  children  are  sacrificed  to  me. 
They  swallow  carpet  tacks,  or  sit  on 
them. 

And  lift  up  their  voices  In  a  bitter  ary. 

My  breath  Is  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  I 

eat  up  dust. 
I  corrupt  the  paper  hanger, 
So  that  the  truth  Is  not  In  hlmj 
And  the  painter. 

So  tlhat  he  demands  a  hl^er  'w^e 
And  g-eta  tt. 

And  I  chortle  at  the  misery  of  jnortala 
Who  cannot  enjoy  the  sprlnff  becausa 
of  Ma. 

I  am  one  great  god. 

How  many  gods  are  you  7   

Waltham.  E.  C.  NORTHXRE*. 


INFINITH  VARIETY 
Mr.  Mitch  ka  Ditch  writes  from  Oak« 
land,  Florida,  that  he  saw  the  Boston 
Howard  Athenaeum  Star  Specialty  Co. 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1888.  Apropos 
of  a  paragraph  printed  In  this  column, 
he  says:  "How  well  It  brings  back  to 
memory  the  night  I  saw  that  show.  Six 
of  the  young  and  care-free — I  am  the 
only  survivor.  For  the  last  few  years 
snatches  of  'The  Upper  and  Lower 
Ten'  have  come  into  my  mind.  The 
Arabs — 'The  Whirlwinds  of  the  Desert' 
— were  the  first  I  ever  saw.  The  Irwin 
Sisters  made  a  hit.  Miss  Ida  Heath 
made  her  changes  of  costume  behind  a 
screen  on  the  stage.  I  thapk  you  foi" 
giving  ma  a  little  joy." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  newspapers  ought  to  stop  wastlns 
cable  tolls  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  fall-^ 
Ing  off  his  horse.  The  story  should  be 
put  on  the  standing  galley  and  run 
Mondays,  Thursdays  ancj,  Saturdays  re>i 
gardlees.  It  might  be  that  once  In  a 
while  the  prince  would  miss  his  sched- 
ule, but  he  would  be  sure  to  fall  oft 
next  day,  so  that  would  put  things 
rlKht.  H.  L.  R. 


A   OREAT  BAR(3AIN 

(BVom  the  Loke  Pareoter.  Labe  Forest,  nil 
FOR  SALE— $275  buys  my  »70  ma* 
hogany  Kimball  player  piano  if  pur- 
chased prior  to  April  first.    ■  Address 
C.  W.  A.,  care  The  Lake  Forester.  34pd 


A   GOOD   JOKE   ON  BILL, 

(The  London  Dally  Ohronlcle) 
The  suggestions  of  various  corre- 
spondents— that  we  have  a  cruel  sense 
of  humor — recall  the  story  of  the  sym- 
pathetic friend  who  called  on  a  brother 
workman  incapacitated  by  an  accident 
at  the  works. 

After  kind  Inquiries  as  to  his  prog- 
reos  and  a  few  desultory  remarks,  he 
said,  as  he  rose  to  go:  "Lumme,  Bill, 
you  did  fall  awkward.  The  chaps  at 
the  yard  haven't  done  laughing  about 
it  yet." 


HEARD  ON  THE  COMMON 

First  youth — Remember  the  old  fellow 
who  used  to  be  here  with  the  thing  to 
look  through,  where  you  saw  stars  and 
the  moon,  etc.    Guess  he  must  be  dead. 

Second  youth — Or  else  his  thing-a-ma- 
Jlg  wore  out  and  It  didn't  pay  him  to 
buy  a  new  one  at  the  price  he  charged 
to  look  through  It. 

TRBMONT  PARK. 


FORAIN  OF  THE  ACADEMY 
"Some  time  af ter-the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lantelme,  whose  tragic  end 
we  all  remember  (she  was  mysteriously 
drowned  one  night  from  a  houseboat 
belonging  to  one  of  her  friends,  a  man 
i  of  great  wealth  and  Influence),  Foraln 


j  As  the  World  Wagst 

i  "How  old  were  you  when  you  first  be- 
gan to  spoon?"  is  one  of  the  inquiries 
in  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  bu- 
reau of  social  hygiene  founded  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  college  women  all 

I  over  the  country.  Two  questions  which 
were  in  the  batch  sent  to  married  wom- 
en and  widows  were:  "Did  you  indulge 

■        ■  ■  OR 


'  "  '  ' '  ■  '  '  ■  i '-^-fi  In  t  hr  iv')rd 
spooning?"  "If  eo,  how  far  did  you  go?  " 
Wem,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  if  we  were  a 
respectable  married  lady  or  an  unpro- 
tected widow,  we  would  certainly  toll 
you  right  straight  out  to  mind  your  owrn 
business  and  leave  decent  people  alone 
  L.  R.  H. 

A  DROP  IN  PORCELAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

FALSE]  TEETH— Will  the  person  who 
found  the  bottom  set  of  false  toeth 
between  Vermont  and  Vine  Sta.  return 
to  199  East  Haverhill  St.  Reward. 
Persona  wearing  store  or  tailor-made 
teeth  should  have  their  name,  address 
and  telephone  number  printed  on  their 
Ivory  forest  or  collection  of  tombstones. 
Lawrence,  KIl*. 

i"DIEFLEDERMAUS" 

Last  evening  "Die  Fledermaus,"  comic 
opera  in  three  acta,  by  Johann  Strauss, 
was  given  at  the  Opera  House.  The 
cast :  ^ 

Blsensteln  .  ...^  Harry  Staler 

inosallnde   M«roel!a  Roeseler 

Alfred   Paul  S<-li'wnrz 

Adele   Edltli  Flclwher 

Orlof8lc.v   ;  Rmma  Basstb 

Dr.  I'^ilte  Benno  Zlpglfr 

Dr.  Blind  Josef  Oroetzinger 

Frank   De-sltler  Zador 

Froscli   Erilc  Schubent 

Ida  Lotto  Appel 

Conductor— Oit^o  Schn-arz 
It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  know 
who  enjoyed  ^he  opera  last  night  the 
more — the  singers,  themselves,  or  the 
very  enthusiastic  audience.  In  fact, 
everybody  was  having  such  a  fine  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  that 
the  Opera  House  cat  evidently  having 
heard  the  strains  of  a  Strauss  waltz, 
stepped  out  on  the  stage  to  take  part  In 
the  festivities.  He  was  gracefully  re- 
moved. 

A  true  Viennese  comic  opera  Is  "The 
Bat."  There  Is  no  plot  to  speak  of,  but 
plenty  of  situations  presented  them- 
selves that  gave  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  really  tuneful  music.  The 
clinking  of  glasses  is  always  sure  sign 
of  a  lively  air  and  last  evening  there 
were  several  such. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  dialogue, 
Germanj  of  course,  and  last  night's 
audience  were  extremely  responsive  for 
the  most  part,  and  laughed  spontane- 
ously at  the  witty  conversations. 

The  opera  is  based  on  a  French  farce 
and  since  It  is  a  farce,  one  would  have 
to  know  German  to  appreciate  all  of 
the  conversations.  It  was  hard  to  im- 
jagine  the  singers  last  evening  as  ever 
having  taken  part  in  the  heavier  and 
Jilgnlifled,  Wagnerian  operas.  But  they 
rot  Into  the  spirit  of  the  lighter  roles 
md  everything  went  off  In  comic  oi>era 
style.  , 

Two  changes  were  made  In  the  cast. 

Edith  Flels-oher  sang  the  role  of  Adele; 
knd  Marcella  Roeseler  wlio  was  sched- 
I'uled  to  sing  that  role,  sang  Rosallnde 
Instead.  Miss  Fleischer  was  a  charming, 
Ivlvaolous  and  flirtatious  Adele  and 
sang  her  pretty  air  In  Act  II,  a  sort  of 
laughing  song,  so  very  well  that  she 
was  forced  to  repeat  it.  Miss  Roeseler 
was  In  good  voice  and  had  some  melod- 
ious airs  to  sing  as  Rosallnde.  Mr. 
Steler  as  Elsensteln  did  some  hig.h 
stepping  in  the  first  act  that  would  do 
justice  to  many  of  our  musical  comedy 
male  dancers.  The  rest  of  the  ca.st 
sang  agreeably.  One  of  the  attractive 
features  of  the  evening  was  the  dancing 
of  the  Bragglotti  sisters,  who  inter- 
pretated  the  famous  Blue  Danube  wait* 
during  the  secqnd  act. 

GERMANSSING  SECOND 

PART  OF  WAGNER  "RING" 

*  " 

Stir    Audience    with  Enthusiastic 

Performance  of  "Die  Walkuere" 

Ye.sterday  afternoon  at  the  Opera 
House  Mr.  Moerike  conducted  the  sec- 
ond performance  of  "The  Ring,"  "Die 
Walkuer."  with  the  following  cast; 

.S'lepmund  Helnrloh  Knote 

Wotan  Theodor  Lattermann 

SleKtinde  Marcella  Roeseler 

Hunding  Eric  Schubert 

Bruenhllde  Elsa  Alsen 

Fricka  Ottllle  Metzser 

These  people  at  the  Opera  House, 
high  and  low.  are  ,marvels.  For  seven 
weeks  they  have  been  singing  their  ex- 
acting repertory  In  New  York,  so  their 
present  week  In  Boston  Is  their  eighth 
of  active  service.  Even  In  German 
theatres  It  Is  thought  not  wise  to  pro- 
duce the  greater  Wagner  operas  too 
often,  for  fear  of  a  possible  fall  into 
routine  on  the  part  of  the  performers,- 
and  for  the  graver  danger  that  the 
public,  coming  to  take  great  events  for 
granted,  will  fail  to  develop  the  proper 
spirit  of  elevation.  The  view  is  surely 
wise,  since,  say  what  one  will,  the 
grander  operas  of  Wagner  cannot  be 
tossed  off  like  "Tosca"  or  "Butterfly." 
To  make  the  effect  that  in  them  lies, 
they  must  be  approached  by  performers' 
and  public-  alike  with  a  feeling  some- 
thing akin  to  reverence.  Great  sym- 
phonic music,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
might  well  be  treated  likewise. 
I  But  the  company  at  the  Opera. 
■Itii^ugh  they  have  been  busy  with 
If   drawing    the       jncy.        .    ,  \ 


Wai<nnr  theso  eight  weeks,  brought 
the  performance  yesterday  a  frc-shii< 
and  enthusiasm  that  rouar-d  the  and: 
ence  to  a  high  pitch  of  exclt(!ment.  The 
orchestra     playfd     as     vigorously  as 
though  they  had  not  played  for  a  week 
Beautifully,  too,  they  played,  with  the 
splendid  tone  they  have  all  of  a  sudden 
developed,    with   exquisite    flnc-ness  ■ 
phrasing  and,    most   Important  of  ; 
with  a  fervor  that  swept  all  before 
A  superb  conductor  they  have  to  dir 
them,  but  these  players  after  all  ni 
have  worked  like  dogs  to  acquire  tlirli 
present  skill.    All  praise  to  them. 

The  same  high  enthusiasm  quickened 
the    performance    on    the    stage.  The 
stage   settings   were    nothing  extraor- 
dinary,   and    the    singers    and  actors 
were  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence, 
but  every  man  and  woman  who  had  a 
hand   In   yesterday's  proceedings  must 
have  been  Impressed  with  the  fact  thai 
"Die  Walkuere"  Is  a  work  worth  doing 
well.   If  anybody  failed.  It  was  not  from 
lack  of  high  endeavor.  Nobody  did  fni; 
for  that  there  was  too  much  Intelllgei,  , 
In   iilay.     There  was  wild  romance 
the  air  as  well,  and  over  all  a  sense 
splendor.    Once  again,  after  these  m,-u: 
years,  it  was  good  to  see  the  "Walk- 
uere"  rightly   done.     But  even  ye-irn 
ago.  when  better  singers  abounded, 
performance  like  unto  that  of  yestf : 
day  was  no  everyday  occurrence. 

There   were    individual  performanr. 
of     fine     distinction.      Miss  Roesf;. 
played  Sie^lindo  with  a  wealth  of  pop' 
characterization,  and  she  sang  in  m:i' 
respects  admirably,  above  all  in  the  l.i 
act.    Mr.  Knoic.  despite  many  a  hari': 
cap  to  overcome,  brought  to  his  SI^l 
niund   the  spiri;  of  exquisite  romar, 
that   becomes    It.     Rightfully,  too, 
treated   ,t11   hi.i   music   as   song.  .Mi 
Metzger,    a    singer   of   fine'  voice  ;irM. 
superb    diction,    invested    Fricka  with 
rare  dignity,  and  Mr.  Lattermann  maile 
of  Wotan  a  more  godlike  figure  than  !  ■ 
could  compass  In  "Das  Rheingold";  i 
sang  far  better,  too — indeed,  right  w'_i 
Mr.  Schubert,  though  not  blessed  with 
much   voice,   found   the   right  tone  for 
Hundint?     Mmc.  .ilsen,  a  Brunhllde  of 
many    fine    vocal    and    dramatic  mt 
ments,  too  often  made  the  mistake  <■ 
forcing  her  voice.    The  Valkyries,  full 
voiced  '.reatures,  found  a  dramatic  sig- 
nificance   in    their    music    not  oftf-p 
brought  to  the  fore,  and  their  actlor 
too.  had  unusual  dramatic  meaning, 
well  as  plcturesqueness. 

There  was  wild  enthusiasm  when  ti 
fl:ial  curtain   fell,   with  many  a  reca 
for  sinsors  and  conductor,  and  shouts 
r.nW  ch°ers  to  boot.     Small  wonder. 
performance  of  "Die  Walkuere,"  so  e> 
.sontially    ■■right."   is  not  vouchsafed  ? 
Iiubllc  very  often.  R.  R.  G. 

RAMON  RICALDE,  TENOR, 
1    HERE  IN  SONG  RECITAL 


Most   at    Ease    in   Spanish  Airs- 
Shares  Program  with  Soprano 

Last   night   Ramon   Rlcalde,  a   ten'  r 
ivho  came  frtjm  Spain,  gave  a  concert  \ 
in    Symphony   Hall,    with   the   help   of  j 
Helen  E.  Connor,  soprano,  and  Dorothv 
Curtis,  accompanist.    Mr.  Rlcalde  s:i  • 
the    arioso    from    "Pag-liaoci,"    an  : 
from  "Tosca,"  four  Spanish  songs.  "L.i 
T'artlda"  and  "A  Granada"  b.v  .\lvarez.  ' 

'Preguntale  a  las  Estrellas,"  by  Hague  '■ 
and  the  familiar  "Mi  Nina,"  by  Gue- 
tary,   and,    with   Jlis.s   Connor,   a  duet  i 
from    "Boheme."     Miss    Connor  sang' 

he    "Suicide"   aria   from  "Gloconda," 

and  songs  by  Mrs.  Beach,  Krelsler  and 
Logan.  Both  singers  added  encores, 
j  Mr.  Rlcalde  has  a  light  tenor  voice 
I  of  very  pretty  quality,  a  voice  whic'n 
he  produces  with  great  ease,  if  ^ 
flawlessly.  Musically  he  seemed  m^  ; 
at  home  In  the  Spanish  Eong.s  than  ui 
the  operatic  excerpts.  Miss  Connor 
displayed  a  voice  of  vast  volume  and. 
in  the  lower  and  medium  registers  of 
pleasant  quality.  Miss  Curtis  played 
the   accompaniments  fluently. 

E 


,j  PERSONAL 

|j    Harriet  Cohen  m  Lonaon  played  ti- 
piano   part  In   Bax's   Quintet,   a  pe 
formance  that  con-vlncod  through  she 
endurance.    "It   was   an   ascetic  pe- 
formance,    such   ea   Tibetan  Pilgrims 
give  when  thoy  measure  their  length  : 
along  the  ground  for  hundreds  of  miles.  ' 
and  it  struck  the  same  humility  Into  the  j 
soul  of  the  mere  onlooker." 

vv  alter  Hampden  has  prepaied  a  new 
play  "The  Ring  ^of  Truth."  based  on 
.Bro'wnlng's  "Tlie  RIng  and  ths  Book." 
I  Henry     M.     Dunham's     "Aurora.  "  a 
symphonlo   poem   suggested  by  Guldo 
jRenl's  picture  was  played  at  the  Car)l- 
tal  Theatre,  New  York.  last  wee',<, 
j  "Symbolic  of  the  Spirit  of  the  S-      '■  ' 
(This  tone  poem  -was  played  In 
i  In  1919  and  It  had  been  nlayed 
j  \ngetes    anil    Ne-w  „Tork  befor: 
week. 


T.  Hablemann;  Slender,  Maimer;  Dr.  Cams,  Kronfield.    Carl  Anschuetz 

**"''Th?B'jo,eph  H™.nB  was  In  Ws  time  regarded  a.  «ctr^J^nary 
M^histopheles  a  coarse,  brutal,  almost  obscene  ;mpersonat.on  We  heard 
£  at  the  Ac;demy  of  Music.  Ne^^  York,  - •  ^  .^ajas  -  in  Th 
Maeic  Flute"— Pauline  Canissa  took  the  part  of  Pamma  and  the  ame 
Stta  Patti  ^vith  her  hard  and  brilliant  voice  sang  the  flond  music  ot 
^  Queen  of  Night.    The  anuable  tenor,  Hablemann  took  the  part  of 
?lrno    Hemanns's  voice  ^^'as  an  imposing,  tremendous  ors^n  J>nt  he 
without  finesse.    One  of  his  battle  horses  m  concert  was   The  storm 
I  King."    When  he  sang  in  English  his  pronunciation  was  am«  Thus 
•♦nvn«H  "T'm  afloat  I'm  afloat"  into  "I'm  a  bloat,  I'm  a  bloat.  Mme. 
Canisra  as  we  remember  her.  was  a  handsome  woman  who  sang  agree- 
ablv    He4rnnsTeft  the  stage  to  tend  a  cabbage  patch  W'^^^^'^^' 
as  the  SS^gcSs.   Mme.  Johannsen  was  the  first  woman  to, take  the  part 

%Z  l-al^plSl^a'n^fo?  Zl\rr,  Wives  of  Win^orMn  Eng- 
lish by  theTmerican  Opera  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre  Apnl  22 
TrrB  Mistress  Ford,  Pauline  L'Allemand;  Mistress  Page,  Jessie  Bartlett 
£4  iSff  W^^^^^^  Hamilton;  Ford,  A.  E.  Stoddard;  Page  M.  W. 
WhTtnW;  Anne  Pa^^  May  Fielding;  Fenton,  W  H.  Fessenden;  Slender, 
John  Howson;  Dr.  Caius,  Ed  O'Mahoney.    Theodore  Thomas  conducted. 


success,  l^ougln.  In  hU  li£e  ol  Auani,  ^ 
eayvs:  "Let  us  keep  silent  about  .this 
little  Blr."  ^  .  , 

Then  tharo  Is  the  wonderful  Tal- 
etaff"  of  the  80-year-old  Verdi  (Milan, 
Feb.  9,  1893). 

There  is  concert  music  inspired  by  the 
play:  An  overture  by  Titl  (Vienna, 
1835);  an  overture  by  Damcke  (Pots- 
dam, 1841);  Elifar'B  "Palstaft  (1913),  and 
there  are  no  doubt  other  orchestral 
works. 

Edward  FltzwllUain  (1863)  wrote  a 
song,    "Love    Like   a    Shadow  Flies' 


<ill£«i'c:it.  bin  ilit-i  can'l.  <i-'  it.  siravl- 
eky'B   •Ragtime'   l.s   not   real  Jazz  b 
rather  the  thing  he  imagined  it  to  I 
Wliat  passes  for  Jazz  In  Europe  Is  far, 
from  being  the  real  thing. 

"Take,  (or  instance,  the  Jazz  of  Ted 
t*yria,  a  few  Instrumenta,  a  txombone,  a 
iaxophone,  a  piano,  a  xylophone.  oymJ 
?^ls,  drums,  but  beyond  and  above  all,! 
Ithe  technique  of  the  players  I  A"  P^^Sj 
viour  notions  of  the  abiUtleo  of  tW 
Instruments  have. to  be  cast  overboard! 
'^T^ie^r ombone  literally  kick,  up  1  s  hee.s 


IThe  sTx"e"takes  on  the  tone  of  th. 
(Fo^d  to  Falstaff).    Sir  Hugh  Evans's  1  ',^'^1.!^  .  f""  -^a  «^«.ks  In  the  American 

song  has  been  set  as  a  solo  I  ^ritongue,  me  y—,^„  rtr«am 

by  an  unknown  oomposerjn^a  MS.^  ;  ^^^^^^         ^Isztnev^  dared  to  d^ea^ 


old  as  Bhakespeare's  time:  by  Wilson 
(about  1600),  Chllcot  (about  175).  iUion 
(1770),  Arnold  (1774),  Arne  (1777),  Sal- 
berg  (1796),  Bishop  (1817),  Turnb«Jl 
(1830),  Hatton  (1856),  Turner  (1859). 
As  a  glee  for  four  wale  voices  by  ebbe 
(1780)  as  a  duet  by  Tremalne  (178»), 
Hutchinson  (1807),  as  a  part  song  by 
Hatton. 

"THE  ALCHEMIST"  REVIVED 

Ben   .lonson'a    "Alchemist"   was  re- 


H«>   died   sudd.  ,,ly  on  May  11,  1849,  of 
••apoplexy  of  the  brain,"    He  was  then 
In   his   39th   year.      A  man   of  gre«t 
musical  endowment,  he  had  high  deals.  , 
The  memory  of  Nlcolal's  Opera  ha/    There  was  a  romantic  episode  In  his; 
h,^  p^es^-v^d  here  bv   the  overtur^    Jife,  his  affair  with  the  Baroness  Jul^- 
"h  haf  long  been  a  favorite.    It  haj    ^hlch  he  described  in  his  diary  The 


Overture  to  Nicolai's 
Opera  a  Favorite 


.11     JIAO     i»>ll(i      l^^v..  w.    

with' reason  been  deemed  worth} 
i  performance  at  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  It  Is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  lntroductioT> 
was  suggested  by  the  scene  in  -WlndsorJ 
Park  (Act  V,  scene  B)  In  Shakespeare^ 
comedy,  where  Falstaft  with  his  buck's! 
head    and    antlera    la    hoodwinked  b5| 


wonder  Is  that  his  raging  pass  on  and 
final  disillusionment  did  not  slUpwreck 
his  career.      When  he  saw  her  after; 
his  flame  had  cooled,  he  found  that  she  t 
had  lost  in  beauty.  ) 

His  Religious  Festival  Overture  on 
the  choral  "A  Safe  Stronghold  Our  God 
Is  Still"  for  orchestra,  chorus  and  organ 


head    and    antlera    U    hoodwmked    b5|  o/ined  here  by  the  Handel  and 
eir  Hugh  Evans  and  his  SlS^dn  SoXty  Vn  1865.  1866.  1868,  1871, 
^'.sgulsed    as    satyrs     hobgoblins    and  «^y*^„|.°^thout  the  chorus,  at  a  Bos- 
sies.   The  second  theme  In  the  mainl  a-"'^-  w"." 


.ement.  given  out  by  violins  and! 
o(  laves,  is  taken  to  portray  Anne  Page. 
iMr.  Apthorp  once  wrote:  '"The  working 
out    begins    with    a    new  boisterous 
■  theme,  which  with  its  puffing^  bassoons 
end  trombones,  and  a  figure  in  the  vlo- 
'  Una  and  wood-wind  that  recalls  some- 
thing   of    the    pot- valor   of  Handel's 
Harapba  in  'Samson'  can  be  none  other 
tlian  Falstalf  himself." 

And  BO  this  overture  has  reminded 
many  that  Nlcolal  wrote  this  ooera.  as 
the  overtures  to  "Zampa,"  "Le  Muette 
de  Portlcl";  "Raymonde,"  "Le  Jeune 
Henri,"  reminded  the  hearers  that 
operas  had  been  written  by  Herold. 
Auber,  Thomas  and  Mehul. 


NICOLAI'S  OPERA 
Otto   Nlcolal    began    work   on  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  In  December, 
1845.    He  had  been  appointed  flr.st  con- 
ductor of  the  Kaemtner  Thor-Theater 
In  Vienna  in  1842  and  In  that  year  he 
founded  the  famous  Philharmonic  con- 
certs of  that  city.     He   sketched  his 
scenario,   but   in   1846  he  became  ac- 
quainted   with    a   young   poet,    H.  S. 
Mosenthal,  and  the  libretto,  as  It  stands, 
Is  by  him.    They  agreed  to  leave  out 
certain  characters  In  the  play,  for  they 
T^'oijid   encumber   the   operatic  action. 
Tliis  Mosenthal  was  then  a  tutor  in  the 
Ooldschnildt  family.    Goldschmldt  was 
head  bookkeeper  of  the  Rothschild 
ouse   in   Vienna.     Mosenthal  gave  to 
icolal  the  libretto  In  numbers  and  was 
-lid  for  each  number  10  florins.  Nlcolal 
Tote   the   opera   for   performance    In  | 
Ir-nna  in  1846,  but  the  manager  of  the 
r  iiera    house    refused     it    on  paltry 
rrounds.    Nlcolal  tells  of  hie  dlsappoint- 
-lent  In  hU  entertaining  diary,  ending 
.s  complaint  with  the  question:  "Does 
pay  to  be  a  German  operatic  com- 
roser?" 

In  1S47  Nlcolal  traa  called  to  Berlin 
to  be  the  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera 
nnd  director  of  the  Dom  Choir  in  that 
--Ity.  He  assumed  these  duties  on 
March  12,  1848.    On  March  9,  1849.  "Die 

■  ustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Berlin  Opera  House  under 

■  !~i  direction.  Frau  Fluth,  I.«opoldine 
Turzek;  Frau  Reich,  Pauline  Mart:  Fal- 
-faff.  Autrurt  Zschiesche:  Fluth,  Julius 
Krause;  lielch,  August  M'Ickler;  Fenton. 
lullus  Fflster;  .\nna,  Louise  Koester; 
.Tunker  Spaerllch,  Eduard  Mantius;  Dr. 

'     Oajus,  A.  Lleder. 

This   Zschiesche,    the    first  Falstaff, 
I    was  in  his  day  a  famous  bass,  and  his 
I     day  was  a  long  one.     Born  in  1800  in 
I     Berlin,  he  Bany-  as  a  .soprano  in  the  ■ 
'     theatre  chorus  (1809)  then  as  a  tenor  I 

•  1817)  and  beginning  In  1818  as  a  bass, 
end  he  sang  until  1861  when  he  was| 
pensioned.  Ho  died  in  1876.  His  voice  i 
had  a  compa.'isi  from  high  G  to  contra 

•  '  -pd  it  was  so  powerful  that  the; 
'       ;p<»st  orchestra  could  not  drown  It.j 

.-ding  to  report,  he  was  unusually 
ical,  and  bis  belief  was  that  song 
only  speech  raised  to  the  highest' 


eto..  and,  without  the  chorus,  at  a  Boa 
ton    Symphony   Orchestra  concert  In 

1809.  ,j 

After  the  overture— It  has  been  said 
that  Wagner  lifted  the  second  theme 
for  his  "Maslerslngers"— Mistress  Ford 
and  Mistress  Page  come  on  the  stage 
■with  their  letters.    They  lay  the  plot 
for  the  undoing  of  Falstaff.    Fenton  in 
the  opera  is  a  more  important  char- 
acter than  in  the  play,  otherwise  the 
llbretUst  sticks  pretty  closely  to 
epeare.   though  at  the  opening  of  the 
eecond  act  Falstaft  sings  a  eong  with 
irale  chorus,  the  words  of  which  begin 
with  the  Clown's  song  at  the  entt  oi 
^^elfth  Night,"    "When  that  I 
»nd  a  little  tiny  boy."     After  a  few 
lines  It  passes  Into   a  drinking  song. 
The  third  act  opens  with  a  ballad  about 
Heme  the  Hunter  and  his  oak.  sung 
by  Mistress  Reich.     Sw6et  Ann  Page 
haa  mucJi  more  to  do  in  the  opera  than 
m  the  play.    There  is  Eroteeque  music 
for  Blender  and  Dr.  Caius.     After  the 
Heme  ballad  .Vnn  sings  a  long  aria, 
then  follows   the  Moon   ahor-je  scene. 


The"  opera  ends  with  a  iJsUet  and;  crucibles  ana  reivy-,  Vkuir-caD  in 
SwruB  of  fairies.    Fenton  is  disguised  ,  ^nd  spectacles  and  /kull  cap  m 

T^oLron:  Ann  as  Tltanla,  and  Fa -|  ;  ^^^jern  Bond  street;  '^^l^^.''  ^^f.^!' ^^i^ 
t^fl  18  pui  Uirough  the  hoops.    A  trl<^  |  ^j,^^,^  give  Wmaelf  away  by  letting  Ws 
5^:!^  the  three  women  begins  the  finale]  '  ^       enjoyment  of  his  own  l^tiavery  be 
??^ar  the  end  Falstaff  Joins    In,    and  evident.   And  ^^^'^Zm^f^Aee^^^ 

?^clp?a  and  Chorus  sing  an  ensemble    „^    ^-^^^^^m  bou!n°g'^  h^^^^^^^ 
I.  L  .  ..1.  or  more  meaaures.  %Z^^^XX^^or^^'rn.n  ^o  coui. 

pleasure  have  -PP-ff  ^  -^lY: 


vived  by  the  Phoenix  In  London,  March 
19.  We  quote  the  review  published  In 
the  Dally  Telegraph: 

"It  is  idle,"  says  Mr.  Montague  Bum- 
mers, In  his  historical  note  to  this  pro- 
duction at  the  Regent  Theatre   'to  at- 
tempt to  decide  whether  'The  Alchemist 
or   'Volpone-  be  the  noblest  effort  of 
Jonson's  genius."    It  is  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  idle,  therefore,  that  we 
declare  our  own  strong  preference  for 
"The  AlchemiHt."    It  seems  to  bear  its 
years  with   an   easier  grace  than  its 
rival    It  Is  still,  though  it  drags  a  little 
—a  very  little— toward  the  end,  a  sur- 
passingly good  jest.    The  satire  seems 
richer  than  that  of  "Volpone,"  the  plot 
better  worked  out,  and  better  worth  fo  - 
lowing.    And  yet  we  cannot  help  a  feel- 
•  ing  that  perhaps  after  all  Mr.  Summers 
mfv  be  right  in  thinking  that  such  a 
comparison  is  "Idle";  perhaps  what  we 
are  here  comparing  Is  not  so  much  the 
texts  of  the  two  plays  aa  different  pro- 
ductions.   We  are  comparing  the  Vol- 
•ipone"  of  the  Cambridge  amateurs  seen 
a  fortnight  ago  with  "The  Alchemist 
'  of  the  Phoenix  professionals  yesterday; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  apparent 
superiority  of  the  latter  play  may  con- 
srstTn  the  acting.    The  Cambridge  com- 
pany did  well;  but  the  Phoenix  company 
dW  wonders.    It  Is  a  fact  that  very 
often  in  these  revivals  of  old  plays  oc 
curs  the  best  acting  that  London  gets  a 
chance  of  seeing.     The  players  bring 
;^o  them  a  spirit  of  holiday  enthusiasm 
which  too  often  seems  lacking  on  the 
ret^ular  stage;  perhaps  the  secret  les 
in'  the  knowledge  that  they  are  acting 
to  an  uncommonly  receptive  audience. 

However  that  may  be.  there  were  In 
•The  Alchemist"  y^^^^^-^^l,;.^"^^} 
dividual   performances   ^'hlch  will  re 
rr,«in  lone  in  the  me-mory.    There  wae 
M^^Vrnk  Celller^s  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
mon the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  the  mind  could  '^o'^^^.-*™^!^; 
feet  picture  of  credulous  greed.  There 
was  Mr.   Ballol  HollowaVs   Subt  e,  a 
Th'la^an   who  oo-^\,^'^l'f\Z 
amass  a  huge  fortune  If  he  f  ""^-^ 
decide  to  set  up  his  P«.™P}2f  "^'^^ ^^g 
crucibles  and  retorts   red  "re  and  big 


Chopin  ana  i^iszi  X  ,  * 

of  getting  from  It,  the  clf^i"^^.  gambols 
like  a  voung  goat,  the  bass-drum  ft»- 
l^^met /cHlaf  attitude  the  Bnare  d^^^^^^ 
becomes  impertinent  and  the  xyloph  n« 

rr-rm^carn  ThTthV^lciorce 
o^  ti  r  music,  Its  brutal  har^-'°  P°Y^ 
sufficient  almost  to  bring  bfe  to  a  de^ 
body  through  its  witchery.  In  f^«^ 
our  too-refined,  •^e^^'^^.V^^" 
music,  revive  the  frenzy,  the  orgiastic 
eneiigy  of  Dionysus.' 


FRIEDRICH  SCHORR 

Mr.    Schorr  of  the    German  Opera 

S"«d  i  vienn..  -I  v  "' 
the  practice  of  law.  ,.„„i 
"My  father  thought  that  a  ega 
training  was  what  I  needed  but  It 
seems  that  1  was  born  to  ?;^^j"f  *J' 
foi  at  the  time  that  I  was  b^n^'hS  "J^^ 
dusty  law  books,  I  was  also  studying 
singing  and  in  the  contest  between  the 
two  careers  singing  won.  I  was  23 
when  I  sang  in  Gratz,  my  first  Wag- 
nerian role?  Wotan  in  "Die  Walkuere^'' 
which  remains  to  tills  day  the  part  in 
which  I  have  achieved  one  ot  my  most 
notahle  successes.  1  was  young  for 
such  a  part,   but  my  youth  did  not 


a  doz^  or  more  measurea. 

BARLI  Er'^^ALSTAFFS- 

V  yeter  Rltter  wrote  a  "Slngsplel"  b^ed 
6n  Shakespeare's  play  (Mannheim,  Nov 
4^  1794).     Dlttersdorf  wrote  a  Merry 


sure    imvw    B"^.,-- - 
thing  In  the  world  but  his  own  de- 
nunciatory tongue.  ^-^%ZZi^lro- 
tradltlon  now  tha^^  no  PhoenU  pro 


Dlttersdorf  wrote  a     .vienj  ,      tradition  r.o.w  "      „,pte  un- 

,n  1797,  hut  there  IS  no  recoM  ,,„,tion  o^n 


^  yrp;Vformance.""k7;;;rB  opera  '™ 
?taff"  In  two  acta  was  produced  at 
Vienna  in  1798  and  enjoyed  popularil.v| 
Jnr  some  yea,«.  At  Dresden  the  part; 
i»Fa"taff  was  taken  by  Buonaver 
wAlm  Parry  and  Horn  ^-rote  music 
fr  a  version  of  the  play  produced  In. 

^Sb'° -Sair'  was  produced  at 
Majestys  Theatre,  London  on  July 
59  1838.  The  cast  was  a  noteworthy 
ii'e  including  Mmes.  GrisI,  Caremoll 
^  A?berta..i  with  R"hlnl  Tamburinl 
^  Lablache  (Falstaff).  The  libretto 
W  e.  M.  MagBlonl.     Aiter  the 

overture  there  Is  a  duet  for  Page  and  \ 
Ford,  then  Falstaff  enters  with  a  song. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  spoken  dialogue  ) 
but  little  or  no  drama  In  the  opera.  At 
the   end  ^vltches,   not  fairies,   torment  i 
Sir  John,  and  there  Is  an  ensemble  for  , 
princtpa^s  and  chorus  with  hrilllant  florid 
measures   evidently  written   for  Mme.  , 
gZ     Choriey  wrote:  "Only  the  ani- 
mated trio  of  the  two 
Paee  lives  to  tell  the  tale  of  Shakes 
p:fre'B  'Merry  Wives.'  set  "f^'-^","^ 
England  by  an  W«hma.i.  and  with  ^u| 
a  Frenoh-Neapohtan  arUst  for  "8  pro 
tagonist  as  would  have  made  Shakes- 
^re'a  heart  leap  for         ^  ..^j^^,. 

AdolDhe  Adam's  one-aot  oPera  t^i 
,Bta«''  wa.  written  for  the  f^but  of 
Hermann-I^n   (Paris,  "'  ""f^^I 

1  The  libretto  was  intended  for  Clap^e 
'  non's  music,  but  ho  passed  It  at  the^iast 
j-he   Har' a-d   Gl  -lUTJ. 
}.  ^ .    ■       r,..^   Rubenslein 


finest  opportunity  >^  ^  vermilion 
trollop  «he  made  of  b"'  ^?:,'!  Aether 
bair  and  the  most  ^'''''^^^.^^^ijy  pro- 

Drugger,  snd  ^''^■^^j'tVft,  Messrs  Frith, 
Angry  Boy;  t<'g«ther  w^  h  Me^^^s^  ^^^^ 

Barnett,  l^^^^^Z^:'' ^nlZ^^^^^  as 
Carter    made    the    v. Johnson 
Bhallow--pated  b.  little  looi  « 
could  have  desired. 

casella  and  JAZX 


etMid  In  "my  way.    After  that  I  sang. 
In  succession,  all  the  principal  baritone 
roles  in  the  Wagnerian  music  dramas, 
also  manv  roles  in  Italian  and  French 
operas.    Prom  Gratz  I  went  to  Prague 
w  lie  re    I   Joined   what   was   then  tK»- 
Royal  Theatre.    There  I  remained  for 
two  years,  leaving  the  Gratz  opera  for 
Cologne  and  from  there  I  went  to  Ber- 
lin where  I  became  a  leading  baritone 
In  the  state  opera.     I  have  increased 
my  experience  by  concert  tours,  but  I 
have  not  worked  so  steadily  at  my  art 
that  I  have   not  had  time   for  other 
things.    I  have  gone  In  enthusiastically 
for  football  playing.    Of  couree  I  play 
the  piano  (most  singers  do)  and  I  hava 
even  extended  my  accomplishments  to 
the  harmonica.    I  might  lose  my  voice 
some   day,   who  knows?    And   then  I 
could  go  on  the  vaudeville  stage  with 
\  my  harmonica — and  there  Is  always  the 
'  law  that  I  abandoned  a  dozen  years 
ago."  I 

RUSSIAN  THEATRE  IN  PARIS 

(London   Daily  Telegraph.) 
A  short  while  ago  some  account  was 
■  grlven  of  the  Kamerny  Theatre  of  Mos- 
cow, and  of  the  successful  performance 
.    of-  -"Glrofle    Gtrofta,"    with    -wl^lch  It 
opened  It   season   at  the  Theatre  des 
Champa  Elyses.     Since  then  "Phedre" 
and  Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome"  have  been 
(Produced,  the  remarkable  characteristic 
being  that  the  same  players  have  tilled 
the  principal  parts  In  every  production. 
"Phedre"  is  so  essentially  a  French  pos- 
session that  when  produced  by  someone 
like  M.  Talroff,  who  prides  himself  on 
attacking  old  artistic  traditions,  it  was 
:  bound  to  shock  the  Paris  public.  They 
,  found    themselves,    to    their  surprise, 
1  faced  with  a  setting  of  Cubist  inspira- 
tion, a  stage  of  different  slanting  levels, 
and  actors  whose  dresses,  though  Greek 
in  expression,  made  no  pretence  of  real- 
letio  imitation.    The  high  wooden  clog* 
gave  them  an  effect  of  towering  stature, 
and  raised  them  physically  to  the  dra- 
matic plane  of  tragedy.    This  Is  Botno- 
thlng  very  different  from  the  tradition 
of  the  Comedie  Francalse,  but,  regarded 
merely  as  a  play  unhampered  by  con- 
ventions, and  acted  w^th  the  intensity 
of  the  Kamerny  Theatre  players,  It  la 
certainly  impressive  In  Its  conception 
and  execution.     But   by  the  spectator 
who  does  not  under.stand  Russian,  and, 
therefore,    cannot    follow    the  exact 
synchronism    of    phrase    and  gesture, 
"Salome"  will  be  easily  enjoyed.    It  la 
a    remarkable    performance,  whether 
Judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  Inter- 
pretation or  of  the  arti6|tio  effect  -pro- 
duced by   the   lighting,   grouping,  and 
combined  gesture.     From  the  moment 
that  the  curtain  rises  until  it  falls  upon 
Salome    crouching    beneath   the  lifted 
spears  of  the  soldiers  the  spectator  la 
caught  up  "Into  the  tense  atmosphere  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  picture  of  the  passion 
and  viclousnesa  of  Herod's  coiu^t.  The 


MUhed  recently  In  Musical  ai".^i.-».  ^j,^  viclousnesa  ot  Heroa-s  court,  xno 
""••nf  all  the  musical  Impressions  that  a!  ;  ^^^^tness  and  resistance  of  Jokanan. 
T„«8io^  can  have  of  the  UnUed  .S'^=t^^J''i  ;  the  unrestrained  love-majklng  of 'Salom*. 

o^that  stands  before  all  others  on]  ,         j^^^  relentnesa  pursuit  of  her  aim. 
account  of  Its  force  ol  "o^-^l^^  ,t"£,t^°  'ri  J  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  Impersona- 
it»  r,ronulslve  energy,  Is  without,  '  Herod  In  whom  gross  enjoy- 


*^r,m  Its  propulsive  energy 

Ku4earcomposer«  because  of  Hs 
an^ogy    with    the  modernistic 
^opean    qomposers.  Iwwever. 


M,lltl|      ^J^A  l.l.tAjy'J     •  •  ■   I-   

tlon  of  a  Herod  in  whom  gross  enjoy- 
ment gradually  give's  way  to  cringing 
fear,  are  masterpieces  of  acting. 


Idea, 
caji'tl 


MR. 


The 


BlNVON'S  NE'W  PLAY 

produce'^ 


( 


out 
nnd 


o  oi  Air. 
'r.  Gordon 

"       ■:■„      .   .   U......,irisl8.      Mr.   Blllju..!  f 

liaok  tq  King  Arthur,  and  restates  tho 
tr:ivallg|  of  the  King,    The  heavy  moral 

  -<iri-   of  Tennyson   Is  relaxed  and 

I    modern    views   about  marital 
ire  advanoftd.     Was  not  Qulne- 
:i   lonely  wife,  and  Arthur  a  too 
'lul  husbanij  "clouded  In  cares  of 
li' y  and  stftta"?    Mr.  Blnyon  worka 
the  old  ttory  to  this  end  In  pa!a 
blomeleas  verse,  cautiously  shun- 
I  ning  the  colorful  or  resounding  phrase. 
'I'lie  wbol»  effect  Is  as  grey  and  dim  as 
tli.i  mlste  of  Avalon,  and  the  slow  and 
y  mtasure  of  the  acting  was  In 
;  nonipleie  &0c6rd  with  a  piece  of  wrltlngr 
Hint  Is  earnest,  competent  and  rather 
uiiexi-iting,^ 

One  may  reasonably  wonder  after 
srelritf  "Brltaln'.s  Daughter"  and  now 
I  "Arthur"  at  the  Old  Vic  whether  mod- 
{  ( rn  poetic  drama  will  pass  successfully 
!  from  the  study  to  the  stage  unless  It  Is 
["■fpared  to  take  more  risks.  For  the 
I  thi  atre  of  the  romantic  drama  anaemia 
j  i.s  a  fatal  disease  and  full-blooded  dio- 
[  tlon  maor  b*  Its  elixir.  To  hear  the 
!  bearded.  igrwiQrded  knights-at-arma  talk- 
Insr  with  the  sweet  reasonableness  at- 
tributed to  them  by  Mr.  Blnyon  Is  to 
have  one's  eyes  continually  contradict- 
ing one's  ears.  Only  the  sardonic 
Mordred,  acted  with  rare  spirit  by  Mr. 
Rupert  Harvey,  sprang  unquestionably 
to  life.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  written 
incidental  music  that  Is  aptly  and 
gracefully  miltsd  to  tho  varying  moods 
of  the  play. 


Bedford's     "The     Lovely  Da. 
Jedar.  '    a   burlesque   on   conv<  ,uiou:. 
orientalism;      Mr.      Goossens's  "The 
Strange  Case  of  Mr.  X."  was  a  brilliant 
suggestion  of  the  excitement  of  a  de 
teoilve  story;  Mr.  White  was  mock  ul- 

1  hid%'n  '■.V'^'"^"'  Long?Cher- 
ehed  Illusion,"  and  Mr.  Qerrard  -Wlll- 

•%"^l«f."         u^..  "^'"^  *n    Ingenious  , 
Mr.  Ooossens  and  1 
his  small  orchestra  played  this  and  pther  ' 
pieces  delightfully.  ^  ' 


IN  ITALY 

Utoi'berto  Giordano  naa  completed  an- 
other opera.  The  libretto  Is  drawn 
from  the  text  of  "La  Cena  dello  Beffe." 
by  Sem  Benelll,  now  known  throughout 
the  world.  The  successful  author  of 
■Fedora"  and  "Andrea  Chenler"  Is  en- 
thusiastic about  his  new  work,  which 
he  believes  takes  precedence  over  all 
his  other  operas.  The  production  has 
been  postponed  for  an  Indefinite  period 
on  account  of  Jegal  difficulties.  Sem 
Benelll  gave  authority  to  set  his  play 
to  music  to  Monteflore,  who  Insists  on 
his  rights.  Giordano  seems  certain, 
however,  that  the  difficulty  will  shortly 
be  aJTanged.  The  music  of  "Le  Cena 
deU  Beffe"  has  been  entirely  written 
!n  the  composer's  villa. on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Magglore. 

Toscanlnl's  production  of  Totilse" 
at  La  Scala  was  most  successful,  ac- 
fordtnir  to  report.  Our  old  friend  Jour- 
net  took  the  part  of  tho  father;  Miss 
ii.  1'     tli.-it  of  Louise. 

Another  old  friend,  Mme.  Carmen  Ma- 
ils, has  been  singing  in  Massenet's 
"Manon."  at  Rome. 

The  music  for  "B.alletto  del  Cavallerl" 
at  Rome,  Is  by  Beethoven.  The  oritio, 
Gasco,  says  that  he  did  not  know  the 
music  and  It  would  not  have  been  enough 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  com- 
poser. 

I  Araadeo  Bassl,  not  urknown  in  this 
city,  has  appeared  as  Tristan  at  Rome. 

Glullo  Marco  Clampelll  has  published 
at  Milan  an  enthusiastic  study  of  Top-  i 
canlnl's  nature  and  career. 


pieces  delightfully. 

"What  becomes  of  all  ths  old  music  7" 
a  local  boolcseller  was  asked  the  other 
aay       Apart    from    chance  customers'' 
hunting  for  old  favorites,"  he  rep^ed! 

tho  best  goes  to  collectors,  especially  , 
old  English  melodies,  which  are  also' 
sought  by  modern  musicians  for  the  I 
folksong  themes.  But  before  the  war  I 
my  best  client  was  the  Kalsor,  a  keen  I 
collector  and  connoisseur,  who  had  ' 
agents  everywhere— a  sort  of  musical  I 
tele'"*    '«fvlce."— London  Dally  Chron-  ' 

I  t  Is  suggested  that  as  the  result  of 

Hocent  experiments,   broadcasting  may 

supersede  the  barrel  organ  In  the  mat- 
i  [<->■  ot  supplying  street  musi(v-which 
1  further  suggests  that  the  time  Ig  ripe 
,  to  write  the  history  of  the  barrel  organ 
I  \pparently  It  was  Invented  about  the 
!  b,.«ir,nlng  of  the  18th  century,  though  " 

"■■t  for  the  benefit  of  the  street  musl- 
{'-■lan,  for  Fulham  Church  was  one  of 
I  ita  early  possessors.    In  those  days  one 

'^'■.'Jnn^  specimen    cost   nearly  ' 

i  ±.10,000  to  buUd,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  the  19th  century  that  a  builder  named 
'Hicks  first  made  the  street  organ  as ' 

we  know  It  today.    This  development 
no  doubt  proved  to  be  Uie  turning  point 
,^"8  "organ -grinder's  career.— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  an  octet 
of  syncopated  musicians  indulges  In 
ft  great  deal  more  fpss  while  plavlng 
■Yankee  Doodle  Blues"  than  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  would  develop  over  a 
performance  of  "Till  Eulensplegol."  The 
octet  as  in  tho  case  of  the  Crlchton 
dance  band  at  the  Alhambra  this  week 


the  fact  ♦     -<  I 
■:n  senne  Mj    Ak.  j 
1^    oniturnaiiuuM,    as    every  dramallo 
critic    should    be.     He    Ignores  tho 
trumpery  functions  which  critics  are 
often  expected  to  discharge — the  giving 
of  abstracts  of  plots,  the  olroumstantlal 
assessments  of  tho  relative  merits  of 
performers,  the  provision  of  agroeabla 
cuttings  for  tho  scrap-books  of  stars, 
tho   advertisement  of  the  unheard-of 
sums  spent  by  the  management  on  or- 
gans, camels,  earthquakes  and  so  forth, 
lo  him  an  acted  play  Is  Just  what  a 
l<aiKl.scape  Is  to  a  painter.    It  la  a  pos- 
sible stimulant  of  emotions  susceptible 
of  e.xact  and  engaging  expression.  In 
achieving  this  expression  the  critic,  like 
the  painter,  makes  any  descriptive  or 
other  reference  to  the  objects  before 
him— the  ,  play    and    Its    actors— that 
seems  to  him  helpful  to  his  own  end. 
He  does  not  offer  any  Inventory  of 
them,  guaranteed  correct.     He  selects 
and  emphasizes   and  his  principle  of 
.selection  and  emphasis  are  artistic,  not 
Judicial.     For    he.    too,    as    well  as 
dramatist  and  actor.  Is  or  should  be  an 
artist.     This   may  seem,  at  first,  to 
slight  those  other  distinguished  persona. 
Really  It  is  their  best  chance.  Munden 
and  Suett  live  because  Lamb  was  bent 
on  making  an  article  of  his  a  thing  of 
beauty.    Actors  and  actresses  of  today  ' 
have  just  a  chance  of  some  effectual  ' 
survival  because  Mr.  Agate  and  e  few  ■ 
other  practitioners  of  Lamb's  critical 
method  are  using  them  as  subjects  for  . 
portraiture  and  possess  the  delighted  | 
spirit  that  can  give  life  to  wtiatever  It 
limns.    Mr.  Agate  is  now— after  a  stren-  i 
uous  apprenticeship  in  Manchester  In 
the  good  days  when  we  had  a  theatre 
here— released'  from  -calls  for  the  daily 
jotirnalist's   precipitate  improvisations 
l-lke  a  Paris  dramatlo  critic,  he  sleeps 
on  it  first  and  then  writes  at  some 
leisure.    The  method  suits  him,  as  this 
Eiheaf    of    recent    "Saturday"  articles 
shovv,<;.    He  was  never  before  so  fully 
himself.    He  has  vividness,  wit,  lots  of 
perversities  no  more  damaging  to  the 
total  effect  than  were  the  bubblee  and 
bits  of  dross  In  old  stained  glass;  above 
all,  ho  has  that  immense  zest  for  the 
theatre  and  for  life;  all  his  wires  are 


1 !  I .  once — only  once — ho 

i      ■  Ilia  bed  at  dawn— tha : 
aiiout  n^'on — to  b*-  prenent  .".t  tl.c  pui' n, 
rehearsal  of  'Pelljfis  and  MellRande,'  " 
Toulet  should  have  known  James  Ai- 
ber.v,  the  Engllsli  playwright,  who  wrote 
for  the  stage  In  the  Hobcrtsonian  man- 
ner.   Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
jseen  hl.s  "Two  Roses."   Much  was  ex- 
pected of  Albery,  a  ma.n  of  wit  an.i 
fancy,  but  ho  died  a  disappointment  to 
himself  and  his  friends.    It  Is  s.nld  that 
he  composed  this  epitaph  for  himself: 
He  wakriU  beneath  the  moon. 

Ho  slept  beneath  the  sun: 
He  lived  a  life  of  golng-to-do. 
And  died  with  nothing  done. 
We  hove  se«n  "'walked"  substituted 
for  "waked"  in  this  epitaph.  Perhaps 
Albery  did  not  write   It.      Perhaps  a 
friend  of  hla  thus  epitomized  the  ca- 
reer.   Tnere  ,«  no  malice  like  that  of  a 
sincere  xrlend. 


FROM   "CANOE  AND  SADDLE" 

(Theodore  Wlnlhrop  in  the  Fifties) 
"Indian  belles  have  some  delights  of 
toilette  worthy  of  consideration  by  their 
blonde  sisterhood.  O  mistaken  harrl- 
d  ms  of  Christendom,  so  bountifully 
painted  and  pov/dered,  did  ye  but  know 
how  much  better  than  your  diffusive- 
ness of  dauD  Is  the  concentrated  brll- 
Ilfpce  of  Vermillion  stripes  parting  at 
the  nose-bridge  and  streaming  athwart 
'(J)o  cheeks!  Know  ye  but  this,  at  once 
yo  wou.'d  reform  from  your  undeluding 
shams,  and  recover  the  forgotten 
charms  of  acknowledged  plnxlt." 


 ...i^,  .rt~iti.a.inui a,  iiiig  weeK,    t  '■'"^"-'•^o  aiiu  loi"  iiie;  aii  nis  wire 

may  have  very  real  musical  ability,  but  . M''^®'  ^""^  ^^^y  spark  continually 
there  seems  to  bo  an  oh.=!«sBion  th 


NOTES  ABOUT  MUSIC  i 

Most  opera  singers  have  grown  up  Inl 
a  convention  of  operatic  absurdity,  and 
are  quite  frightened  and  disconcerted 
wlien  they  have  to  sing  plain  English! 
as  plain  English.  For,  although  plain! 
English  sounds  natural  and  delightful  as' 
Dajiie  Ethel  Smyth  writes  It  and  sets 
it,  so  long  as  it  is  sung  In  the  way  that 
she  requires,  plain  English  sounds  in- 
deed rldiculoua  when  It  Is  mouthed  In 
tho  manner  of  Victorian  oratorio.  It 
was  broug'ht  home  to  me  very  forcibly 
once  at  an  English  performance  of 
•  Carmen."  In  which  Carmen  eang  in  the 
conventional  operatic  manner,  while  Don 
J ose,  being  a  person  of  less  ample  phj-sl- 
cal  ondownMnts,  sang  his  share  of  the 
recitatives  at  a  natural  speaking  tempo 
The  old-establlalied  English  translation 
of  "Carmen"  has  often  been  critirised 
but  Don  Jose  made  It  souna  reasonably 
sensible,  whereas  Carmen  made  It  the 
reverse.  To  the  lady  hi  question  Car- 
men was  a  star  part;  no  doubt  her 
teachers  had  told  her  that  that  was  the 
way  Calve  always  did  it,  and,  of  course 
that  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  done,  whether  in  French  or  In  Eng- 
Msh..  To  Imagine  what  sort  of  a  person 
Carmen  was  as  a  human  being  she  prob- 
ably did  not  consider  her  business  ■  her 
business  waa  to  sing  the  opera.  'And 
very  Probably  iv  an  English  singer  did 
try  seriously  to  work  out  the  real  cliar- 
acter  "f  Carmen  she  would  make  an  even 
worse  hash  of  the  p^~-mv.-nr&  J 
Dent  in  tho  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum. 

°"  ^^J*^  *  "Captious"  suite,  de- 
(!  as  five  glimpses  of  an  anony- 
'  produced  m  London. 

b-    »  '  f  ^^''^"on  on  the 

/        a  different  composer  Thn 
■rs  were  Arthur  Bliss,  Herbert 
.  i-ugene  Goossens..  Felix  White 
^rrard  Williams.    We  quote  f^om 
*:y  Chronicle!  "uiu 

-'ily  Into  It.  Mr 
38  us  "Twonc, 


there  seems  to  bo  an  obsession  that  the 
effectiveness  of  Jazz  compositions  de- 
pends eventually  on  the  acrobatic  ac- 
tivity and  facial  expression  of  its  In- 
tepreters.  The  Crlchton  eight  conform 
to  the  accepted  rules— jazz  is  too  new 
to  have  traditions— and  yet  give  the 
impression  that  their  skill  might  ba 
recognized  without  the  assistance  of 
limelight  effects,  Sousa-like  evolutions, 
and  oomlo  trimmings.— London  Times. 

A    NOTE   ON  "BOOING" 

To  tho  Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald : 

Reading  your  item  on  the  "Booing"  of 
actors  and  the  custom  In  days  gone  by, 
for  the  habitues  of  the  top  gallery  ! 
(peanut  heaven)  to  address  remarks  to  ' 
players  who  failed  to  please,  reminds  me 
of  James  Owen  O'Connor,  an  eccentric 
Individual  who  used  to  appear  in  New 
York  and  ne'lghboring  cities.  Do  you 
recall  him? 

He  had  studied  law  and  been  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  he  felt  the  Shapespear- 
ian  urge  and  appeared  first,  I  think,  at 
the  old  Star  Theatre  as  Hamlet,  where 
strange  to  say,  the  people  In  tho  orches- 
tra seats  got  wise  to  him  first  and 
started  the  disturbances  that  there- 
after gre&ted  him.  He  persisted  in  his 
performances,  acting  with  a  huge  net 
etretchad  over  tba  proscenium,  and  In 


C.  E.  M. 

Mr.  Charles  Hackett.  who  made  his 
London  debut  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Albert  Hall  Is  said  to  be,  amongst 
Americans,  "the  first  who  ever  burst" 
Into  the  tenor  key.  He  Is  above  all  an 
"operatic"  singer;  his  voice  is  power- 
ful and  of  considerable  range;  his  style 
however  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  modern  Italian  method,  which  is 
neither  the  bel  canto  nor  the  strenuous 
method  of  Tamagno,  nevertheless  ad- 
mirably suited  to  tho  muslo  of  Puc- 
etni.  In  the  circumstances  it  was 
rather  odd  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  hla  program  should  consist  0|i 
Bongs  demanding  mainly  Qualities  of  f; 
very  different  order.  Of  all  these  hi 
sang  best  those  which  came  nearer  tc 
the  dramatlo  style  of  the  theatre,  as, 
for  Instance,  Liszt's  "When  I  Sleen," 
of  the  text  of  which  an  atrocious  trans- 
lation was  given  In  the  program. 
Least  suited  to  him  were  the  two  ex- 
amples by  Handel,  for  the  hard,  crys- 
talline beauty  of  the  Handeilan  melody 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  the  timbre  or 
method  of  this  singer.  But  he  should, 
be  an  admirable  Interpreter  of  "Bo- 
heme,"  and  "Butterfly."  The  opM-atlc 
aria  was  "O  Paradise,"  a  good  vocal 


some  of  the  beer  gardens  over  in  New?*'""'  P'«°«>         musically  negllglbla  — 
Jansey  the  waiters  passed  through  tho^^j'""  Daily  Telegraph,  March  19. 
audience  hawking  vegetables  and  gry-'  ^      ' '  i 


auuience  nawKing  vegetables  and  ory-4  ^       '    i  ' 

Ing:  "Buy  your  eggs  and  garden  truck,  rmVP'KnTS  OT?  TTTK  WEEK 
O'Connor's  next."     He  died  in  Bloom- r^^''^^'^^"'*'^  „  ^ 

IntrdBlo  noviM,,,    h„t  >,«  i  SUNDAY—Symphony  ;  hall,    8:80    P.  14 

Piano  recital  by  033lp  QabrllowltsoJL 
6ea  special  notice. 

Symphony  hall.  8;1B  P.  M.  Oonoer! 
r  John  Charles  Ttioraas,  baritone,  «n4 


ingdale  asylum,  but  while  he  lasted  he 
was  worse  than  America's  bast  bad 
actor,  Corse  Payton.  P.  E!.  H, 


MR.  JAMES  AQATB 
(Manoheater  Ouardlan.) 
Mr.  Agate  may  put  you  oft  once  per 
page;  he  may  keep  as  many  blind  sldoa 
as  Nelson;  some  of  his  "criticism  of 
life"  may  leave  you  wearying  in  wastes 
of  sand  and  thorns.  And  yet  he  is 
nearly  the  best  dramatlo  oritio  now 
writing  In  London.  Not  that  he  is 
more  often  "right"  than  the  rest,  but 
that  he  takes  a  more  energetic  delight 
la  things  done  on  a  stage;  they  go  to 
his  head  better;  something  In  hln 
surely  cries  out  In  ecstasy,  "Oh,  the 
fiddles!  The  fiddles!"  whenever  ar 
overture  starts.  This  Is  the  ba-sis  ol 
all  dramatic  criticism  that  makes  you 
read  It,  as  Mr.  Agate  makes  many  of 
ufi  read  him  every  week  In  the  "Satur- 
day Review" ;  you  can  no  more  do  with- 
out love  in  this  trade  than  you  can  In 

seeking  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Read  it  seems  that  Toulet  never  left  nis 
Mr.  Agate  or  Marie  Lloyd  or  on  Harry  .apartment  except  at  night.  He  returned 
Lauder;  he  writes  with  a  gusto  akin  to  jat  daybreak.  "Ills  nootambulism  was 
that  which  Lamb  attributed  to  some  'l  so  black  that  his  friends  remember 
old    comedlana    rooll^r    a    ^<,^t^    »,.v,i„t,      .V         ..  ,         .      .   .  .  s,.^. 


"by    tjuiiii    viiiXt  ion  kicgwiivr  »».>,^ 

Erwln  Nylregyhazl,   pianist.    See  BP«o< 

lal  notice. 

MONDAY — Jordan  hall,  8  P.  M.  Oonoett 
of  Irish  muBlo,  by  the  choir  of  St.  Ct* 
celia's  Church,  Mr  CShea,  director,  fia* 

special  notice, 
FRIDAjY — ^Symphony   hall,    2:80    P,  M.-» 
Twenty-fli-st    concert     of    the  Boston 
fiymphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  ooa« 
^uctor.    See  special  notice. 

Byraphony    hall,    6:15    P.    M. — CoUo 
CMore'3     second     Bons     recItaL  Bat 
special  natlce. 
iSATUrcDAY — Symvhn-nr   hs^n,    S-T5   P.  M 
Repetition    o  '       v  y  coU' 

cert.  Mr.  Mc  . 


A  correspondep.t.  asks  us  to  consider 
the  case  of  a  Frenchman  named  Toulet, 
a  literary  man,  whose  mode  of  life  is 
described  by  M.  Paul  Leclercq  in  the 
Merc'ure  de  Franco  (March  15). 

It  seems  that  Toulet  never  left  his 


old  comedians,  really  a  gusto  which 
that  greatest  of  pla^/goers  mightily 
helped  the  old  comedians  to  exhibit  to 
him.  ,  Dramatlo  criticism  has  never 
beilerfed  the  pa.saages  of  enraptured 
description  In  which  Lamb  rescued  the 
living  faces  of  Munden  and  Suett  from 
tho  common  dusty  limbo  of  dead  actors 
Tils  criticism  Uvea  Itself  because  it  gives 
t  aers  that  extension  of  Ufa,  and  Mr 


e-U  I  licit      Jlia  icikv*i3  • 

his  walking  about  for  a  fortnight  with 
la  check  in  his  pocket,  which,  although 
I  he  needed  the  morey  badly,  he  did  not 
cash,  for  modern  banks,  have  not  yet 
progressed  .«.o  far  as  to  have  the  teller's 
window  open  at  night.  He  would  have 
walked  this  check  about  in  his  pocket 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  if  an  obliging 
!  friend  had  not  relieved  him  of  embar- 
rassment by  taking  upon  himsc'f  the 


ADD  "CAUSES  FOR  DIVORCE" 

As  the  World  Wags. 

I  was  tuning  in  our  own  new  set,  the 
while  friend  wife  commented  on  the 
marvels  of  elect j-icity.  Just  then  came 
tho  fir?t  nibble.  "What  Is  it?"  she 
a.iked  eagerly.  "Ohm,  sweet  ohm,"  1 
uncorked. 

On  leaving  for  my  office  next  morn- 
ing, I  remarked  on  the  chance  a  man 
stood  of  being  bumped  off  by  one  of 
Gotham's  wild  women. 

"Conduct  yourself  with  Pecorum," 
she  came  back  sweetly.       POM  SAT. 

East  Milton. 


I  duty   of   drawing    the  rr. 


oncj. 


OPHELIA  SOLILOQUIZES 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
To  spoon  or  not  to  spoon,  that  Is  the 
qviestion; 

Whether   'tis  sweeter  In  the   end  to 
undergo 

The  hugs  and  kisses  of  such  soft  en- 
tanglements 
Or  being  adamant  against  young  Cupid's 

guile  ■ 
I  Remain  a  novice  in  the  art  of  love? 
j  To  kiss— to  hug 

j  No  more  when  by  a  kiss  we  know  we 
end 

I  The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  nat- 
!  ural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to— 'tis  a  consumma- 
tion 

Humanly     unthinkable.      To  kiss— to 
hug — 

To  hug!    Perchance  to  pet;  ay,  that's 
the  stuff; 

For  in  such  ecstasies  such  dreams  do 

come 

That  we  do  shuffle  oft  this  mortal  coil 
And  soar  above  the  stars. 
Let  not  the  native    hue'  of  resolutlbn 
Be  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought 

Of  questionnaires  of  ones  uncuddleable! 
Spoon  while  the  spooning.'«  good. 
And  in  our  orisons 
Be  all  our  sweeter  sins  remembered! 

ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

RADIO  RIPPLES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

O.  U.  J.  Spavin  Hillside.  Massachu- 
setts. Dambad,  the  Voice  of  the  Air. 
Just  a  moment,  please.  The  fountain 
pen  Is  a  delicate  instrument,  and  repre- 
sents eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cabbage 
grown  In  Bolivia.  O.  U.  J.  Weekly 
report  of  trade  conditions,  by  Dodger 
Gabson.  Wheeee!  Blahblah!  Woo-  I 
hoohoo!  Sunday,  no  business.  Monday, 
thirteen  per  cent,  wage  increase.  Tues- 
day, price  to  consumer  advanced 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Wednesday,  buy- 
ers' strike.  Thursday,  thirteen  per  cent, 
wage  reduction.  Friday,  labor  strike. 
Love  sends  a  little  gift  of  roses.  Sat- 
urday, no  business,  O,  U.  J.  Dambad, 
the  Voice  of  the  Air.  Continuing  our 
program.  Master  Willie  HIckey  and 
his  ballad  horn  will  now  render  the 
"Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers." 

L.  JOHN  SILVER. 
Execution  Docks. 


VOICES 

(For  As  the  World  Wa.gs.) 

April: 

Greet  me,  for  I've  long  been  waiting 
For  your  hands  to  clasp  my  own. 

May: 

Kiss  me,  all  the  birds  are  mating. 
All  the  fields  are  flower  grown. 

June: 

Love  me!  ere  the  spring's  forsaking 
Finds  me  tearful  and  alone. 

EDWARD  YERXA. 

Has  any  one  received  In  Boston  a 
pack  of  playing  cards  designed  especial- 
ly for  Ireland  and  shown  at  a  dinner, 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Makers  j 


T 


Playing  Cards  In  London?    in  the  i 
entre  of  the  design  Is  the  golden  harp 
Erin.  1 


ONE  MARCEL  PROUST 

AAe  have  not  read  Marcel  Proust's 
novels  either  In  French  or  in  the  trans- 
lation into  English.  Life  Is  short  and 
Proust  Is  long.  But  we  have  read  about 
him.  His  wretched  health  prevented 
him  from  living  as  other  men.  In  one 
respect  he  was  not  unlike  M.  Toulet; 
he  couldn't  bear  sunshine  and  noise,  so 
he  turned  night  into  day,  dining  at  10 
P.  M.  and  living  in  cork-lined  rooms. 
He  wore  a  fur  coat  and  a  respirator  in 
midsummer.  His  windows  on  the 
garden  side  were  shut  tight,  for  he 
feared  hny  fever.  Yet  he  had  romantic 
weaknesses,  if  La  Xouvelle  Revue  Fran- 
oaise  is  to  be  believed.  At  Larue's 
restaurant  he  would  ineist  on  his  guests 
having  fruit  out  of  season,  also  cham- 
pagne. He  tipped  lavishly.  One  night 
at  the  Ritz  he  had  given  away  in  tips 
all  his  cash.  He  borrowed  50  francs  of 
the  porter  at  the  door  and  at  once 
handed  them  to  him  as  a  tip.  He  loved 
the  country  and  the  sea,  though  he  was 
made  sick  by  both.  Genealogy  was  one 
of  his  hobbles. 


A  BELIEVER  IN  TIPPING 

Apropos  of  tips,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry 
Cleave,  who  was  head  porter  for  30 
years  at  the  Lord  'Warden  Hotel,  Dover, 
died  recently  and  left  a  fortune  of 
£26,027.  Was  he  occasionally  tipped 
for  being  blind,  deaf  and  dumb?  The 
Ixird  Warden  Hotel  is  described  In  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Harper's  "Dover  Road:  An- 
nals of  an  Ancient  Turnpike"  as  a  "huge 
and  supremely  hideous  building"  cele- 
brated at  one  time  for  "the  monumental 
properties  of  the  bills  presented  to  af- 
frighted guests.  -Vlagniflcent  as  were 
the  charges  made  by  rapacious  hosts 
elsewhere,  they  all  paled  their  ineffec- 
tual items  before  the  sublime  heights 
attained  by  the  account  rendered  to 
Louis  Napoleon  when  he  stayed  here." 
But  Cleave  never  spent  a  penn^  at  this 
hotel.  He  Invested  In  real  estate  and 
Industrial  securities,  and,  it  Is  said,  had 
»  quiet  partnership  wUb  a  bookmajcer. 

i 


GABRILOWITSCH 

Yesterday  afternoon  Osslp  Gabrllo- 
wltsch.  pianist,  played  this  program  of 
piano  music  In  Symphony  Hall:  Etude, 
n  jnajor.  Op.  10;  Valse,  A  minor;  Valse. 
A-nat  major;  Sonata,  B-flat  minor; 
Twelve  Prelufies,  Op.  28;  Mazurka,  B 
minor;  No|ti(fne,  D-flftt  majbr^^che^, 
Op.  20.  ■«  •>*-r' 

In  the  ■winter  of  1895-6  Mr.  Gabrllo- 
wltsch  gave  his  first  recital  In  Vienna. 
It  was  a  stirring  occasion,  for  the  Boes- 
cndorfer  Saal  was  packed  with  an  en- 
tusiastlo  throng,  and  Mr.  Gabrllo- 
wltsch,  then  very  young,  played  like  a 
god.  Among  his  encore  pieces  he 
Tjlaved  the  Chopin  D  flat  prelude.  At 
the  first  bar  his  fellow-students,  fearful 
that  he  might  diminish  his  glory,  shook 
their  heads.  'Wliispers  went  about: 
"Why  does  he  play  that  old  thing?" 
They  need  not  have  been  uneasy,  for 
he  played  the  music  so  simply,  so  ab- 
solutely without  sentimentality,  but  al! 
with  such  enchanting  tone,  that  he  set 
the  people  to  teasing  for  more. 

But  if  to  play  that  prelude  In  public 
25  years  ago  was  to  take  a  risk,  today 
th»  risk  can  scarcely  have  grown  less. 
[With  the  most  of  Chopin's  pieces,  by 
tl  »  same  argument,  a  similar  risk  ob- 
:  s  and  the  argument  runs  this  way: 
,  M-    'oabrllowitsch    has    known  these 
i  Cliopln  pieces,  at  all  events  the  greater 
part  of  them,   and  has   been  plaj-lng 
them  In  public,  for  25  years  or  more  Is 
it  possible  for  him  now  to  play  them 
with  the  absorbing  Interest,  the  sponta- 
neity of  20  years  ago?  Must  he  not  in- 
evlt'ably   either   drop    Into   routine,  or 
else.  In  dread  of  that  routine,  tend  to- 
vard  extravagance? 

Jlr  Gabrllowitsch  yesterday,  whatever 
It  was  that  hampered  him,  played  not 
so   greatly   as   he   usually   does.  His 
technique  was  not  always  clear.  Hi& 
ton»,     though    often    very    beautiful.  | 
Irirked  variety.   For  nearly  an  hour  and  j 
a  half,  after  the  first  piece  of  ^H-  ^ 
came  scarcely  one  of  those  exquisitely 
turned   phrases   which  one  associates 
with  the  name  of  Gabrilowitsch  There 
was  dryness  In  his  playing,  and  some- 
•Imes  over-sentimentallty,  and  always 
'ack  of  oommunlcatlng  warmth.  Wlien 
next  he  appears  in  Boston  it  is  much 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  will 
v  a  proffram  worthy  of  his  mettle. 
"  was  applauded  yesterday  with  en-  . 
sm.     I   ^  ^-  ^-  ^-  I 

litone  and  Pianist  Please  I 
Large  Audience 


!■■  -.    ■■:  .1  Maslv'ed  ■> 

Ba-U"   Verdi 

Str.  Thomas. 

Fantasia  and    Fugue  T.lsit 

A.  D.  1620  MacDowell 

Mking   Schubert- Uszt 

Mr.  Nylregyhaxl 

'Ij'Heurs  allencleuee  'Victor  Staub 

MIgnonne   Plerna  I 

Me  Buls  mise  en  danse    (old  French  | 

melody)  Arranged   by   Bsii  | 

Requiem  du  Coeur  Pessard  i 

Mr.  Thomaa  | 

Rondo  tn   A  minor  Mozart 

Vlennolse   Godowsky  I 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2  Lisit  j 

Mr.  Nylregyhazl 
Tli«  Crying  of  Waters.  ..  .Campbell-Tipton 

Trees   Frank  Toura  > 

Uncle    Rome  »,  Homer 

Nocturne   Pearl  Curran  i 

Nichavo  (Nothing  Matters) .  ..Mana-Zucca 
Mr.  Thomas 
Touth  and  Individuality  cams  to  the 
fore  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall.  They 
brought  refreshments  with  them,  after 
their  crabbedness.  the  apa/thy,  the  rou 
tine  that  too  often  the  middle-aged 
drag  into  concert  halls,  so  If  certuin 
youthful  excesses  made  their  appear- 
ance in  company,  they  may  easily  be 
overlooked.  Mj.  Nylregyhazl,  when  he 
has  gained  longer  experience,  will 
hardly  play  at  a  Sunday  evening  con- 
cert music  so  steadily  all  of  a  "whew," 
aa  New  Englander's  used  to  say,  but] 
one  may  take  one's  oath  that  ha  chosel 
to  play  the  Liszt  Fantasy  and  Fugue 
because  he  likes  It,  not  because  he 
chances  to  have  It  In  hand,  and  that 
he  has  an  enthusiasm  for  the  H'un- 
garlan  Rhapsody  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  since  tlia  days  of  Ajina  Mehllg  It 
has  never  failed  to  stir  a  crowd. 

Mr.  Nylregyhazl.  too,  one  may  hope, 
will  presently  see  his  way  to  securing 
his  effects  without  spending  his  enor- 
mous strength  quite  so  freely  as  he  did 
last  night,  although,  to  be  sure,  he 
did  not  pound  as  do  certain  of  his  elders 
and  superiors  In  fame;  something  less, 
however,  would  serve  him  better.  To  the 
development  of  a  finer  beauty,  furtlner- 
more,  and  poetic  feeling,  he  might  well 
give  thought.  These  qualities  he  needs, 
if  he  would  become  the  great  player  he 
ought  to  become; 

For  the  man  has  tremendous  force. 
He  commands  already  a  technique  of 
amazing  brilliancy.  He  has  the  power 
in  his  nature  that  makes  an  audience 
listen  to  him,  even  when  he  elects  to 
play  something  monstrous  long  and 
dreary.  He  has  grace  as  well;  the  Mo- 
zart rondo  proved  It.  In  the  fine  Mac- 
Dowell  piece  he  showed  dignity  and 
nobleness. 

And  in  the  Rhapsody  ho  made  It  clear 
he  knows  what  it  means  to  rhapsodize; 
most  pianists  do  not.  He  has  many 
gifts  from  nature,  this  young  man,  and 
what  he  has  not  been  given  he  can 
ea^y  acquire.  But  if  In  acquiring  he 
must  lose  the  characteristic  that;  makes 
his  playing  remarkable  today — its  vital- 
ity, to  wit — in  God's  name  let  him  hold 
fast  to  what  he  has  and  get  along  with- 
out the  rest.  Life,  in  concert  halls,  is 
a  virtue  too  rare  to  be  spared. 

In  striking  contrast  to  My.  Nlyregyhazl 
came  Mr.  Thomas;  whoever  arranged  a 
concert  for  these  two  artists  together 
showed  skill.  Mr.  Thomas  la  all  for 
suavity. 

Beairty  of  tone  he  seems  to  value 
above  all  else.  He  attains  It,  for  his 
voice  Is  of  lovely  texture,  and  he  man- 
ages it  adroitly.  Ha  Itkea  a  smooth 
legato,  a  well-turned  phrase,  fine  dic- 
tion, difPerentiatlon  of  styles.  A  well 
graced  singer,  he  secures  these  beau- 
ties of  song.  If  now  he  would  devote 
more  heed  to  thfeir  dramatic  meaning, 
he  would  make  his  songs  more  effective 
than  he  did  last  night.  He  was  much 
applauded.  So  was  Oie  pianist.  They 
both  added  encores.  Mr.  Thomas,  by 
the  way,  had  the  help  of  an  unusually 
fine  accompanist,  William  Janaushek. 

R.  R.  O. 


Symphony  hall   last  night  Tohn 
3  Thomas,  baritone,  and  Erwin 
['hazi,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  to- 
lils  was  the  program: 
■  ■7.P,.,"  .  .T.eoncaTallo 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per., 
formance  In  Boston  of  "Six  Cyllndeii 
Love,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  bj| 
William  Anthony  McGuIre.  ' 

Geraldine   Burton  Eleanor  Gordon 

Richard   Burton  Donald  MeeK 

Phyliss  Burton  Helen  Spring 

Mary   Mary  HalUday 

Margaret   Rogers  JLoulse  Pruselna 

Bertram  Rogers  ...Jack  LesilJ 

Harold   'Wineto'S  Nicholas  Joy 

Gilbert   Sterling  Ernest  TrueK 

Marilyn  Sterling  June  Walker 

William  Donroy  Ralph  Slpperlyi 

George  Stapleton  Berton  Churchlllj 

Smith   Harry  Htimmni| 

Tom  Johnson  Howard  Hull  Glbson> 

A  good  many  years  ago  some  onej 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  depravity  of  In-j 
animate  things.  Mr.  McGulre's  comedy 
represents  the  motor  car  aa  a  depraved  | 
machine  that  leads  naturally  honest  andj 
naturally  weak  men  to  mortgage  their 
houses,  to  entertain  beyond  their  means, 
spongers  both  male  and  female,  and  atl 
last  in  debt,  to  take  'an  employer's' 
money  believing  it  can  be  repaid  before 
the  loss  Is  discovered.  In  Its  malicious 
treatment  of  men  the  motor  car  often 
finds  In  the  wife  a  fellow-worker. 


sworn  that  he  will  give  his  Arabella  |  } 
anything  she  wants. 

Here  Is  Burton.  Having  bought  a 
car,  he  finds  that  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter and  their  Joyous  friends  run  him 
Into  debt.  He  Is  obliged  to  sell  his 
pretty  suburban  house.  With  the  aid  ! 
of  Donroy  he  disposes  of  his  car  to  his  ! 
next  door  neighbor  Sterling.  Sterling  Is 
a  sensible  little  fellow,  but  his  wife 
persuades  him  Into  the  purchase.  The 
motor  car  friends  of  Burton's  are  now 
Sterling's,  and  it  Is  Sterling  that  pays 
the  bills  for  the  dancing,  the  dinners 
and  the  suppers.  Winston  and  the 
Rogers  couple  of  course  have  nothing  to 
do  any  more  with  the  Burtons.  Ster- 
ling's employer  Stapleton  drops  In  at 
Sterling's  house  and  accidentally  finds 
out  how  he  Is  living.  He  already  knows 
that  some  ctie  In  the  office  Is  responsible 
for  a  shortage.  Sterling  confesses.  He 
also  tells  the  spongers  what  he  thinks 
of  them,  drives  them  out  of  the  house 
and  then  berates  his  wife  for  her  ex- 
travagance and  foolishness. 

In  the  third  act,  the  weakest  of  the 
three,  the  automobile  Is  sold  to  the 
Janitor  of  the  cheap  apartment  house. 
In  which  the  Burtons  and  the  Ster- 
lings hlave  sought  refuge.  Why  the 
car  was  not  taken  from  Sterling  when 
he  was  sold  out  is  not  explained.  Ster- 
ling p&yn  t  the  amount  that  he  owes 
hi  semployer,  who  takes  him  back 
■with  the  idea  of  handing  the  business 
over  to  him. 

The  first  act  is  amusing  and  It  la  the 
best.  The  dialogue  Is  natural  and  point-  I 
ed.  Mr.  McGuIre  here  attempted  to  be 
funny  In  his  treatment  of  the  ^.trtomo- 
blle  craze.  His  attempt,  not  at  all 
laborious.  Is  successful.  In  the  sec- 
ond act  the  scene  between  Sterling  and 
his  employer  Is  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  the  Irony  of  the  situation.  Sterling's 
magnificent  lying,  and  the  refutation 
and  disclosure.  Sterling's  abuse  of  the 
spongers  and  his  wife  is  melodramatic. 
A  far  better  episode  in  this  act  Is  Bur- 
ton's call  with  friendly  advice.  The 
third  act  Is  for  a  happy  ending,  with  a 
few  amusing  lines  with  refereno*  to  the  I 
.  final  disposal  of  the  car.  j 

The  moral  Is  an  obvious  ones  Don't 
purchase  an  automobile  If  you  have  to 
mortgage  your  house  to  do  It,  and  don't 
be  Imposed  on  by  friends  who  wish  to 
ride  and  dance  and  sup  at  your  ex- 
pense. 

This  comedy  waB  enjoyed  last  night 
by  an  audience  that  completely  filled 
the  theatre.  The  company  Is  a  capable 
one.  Mr.  Truex's  methods  and  man- 
nerism's were  evidently  relished  by  his 
many  admirers.  He  was  certainly 
amusing  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  Ha 
would  have  been  still  more  amusing 
If  his  enunciation  had  not  frequently  i 
been  Indistinct,  so  that  many  lines  were  I 
unintelligible.  I 

Mr.  Slpperly  throughout  the  first  act  j 
was  unintelligible;  perhaps  purposely ; 
so  a?  the  rapid-fire  salesman;  perhaps  } 
the  raw  quality  of  his  voice  was  also> 
assumed.  Mr.  Meek  gave  a  delightful  j 
performance  of  poor  Burton.  It  was 
characterized  by  genuine  humor.  It  was  ^ 
very  human.  His  misfortunes  excited  | 
j  sympathy.  The  others  in  the  company! 
played  well  their  parts. 

Mr.  Trues,  after  the  second  act,  called 
before  the  curtain,  said  he  had  never 
made  a  good  speech.  His  record  is  still 
unbroken. 


of  Squierus,  ejceculed  in  JKngianrt  for 
putting  poison  on  the  pommel  of  CJueen 
Elizabeth's  saddle — but  La  "Vayer  Bays 
nothing  about  helmeta. 


CLEMBNCEAU  AND  THB  SCREEN 

"Clemenoeau  }b  at  present  engaged  In 
supervising  the  filming  of  The  Path  to 
Happiness,"  a  CJhlneso  play  whloh  he 
wrote  many  years  ago." 

The  title  of  the  play  \n  "Tho  "Veil  of 
Happiness,"  fair  sir.  The  "veil"  Is 
blindness.  The  play  has  been  turned 
into  an  opera. 


We  learn  that  the  brass  helmet  worn 
by  Magellan  In  1621  when  ha  died  In 
the  Philippines  la  now  o-wned  by  MaJ. 
Selton.  U.  3.  A.  He  purchased  It  from 
a  Moro  chief.  Of  course,  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  this 
head-dress,  although  It  was  not  the  cus- 
tom, Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Informs  us 
— and  he  has  made  a  special  study  of 
armor — for  armorers  to  put  the  own- 
er's Initials  Inside  a  helmet. 

There  are  In  all  probability  collectors  of 
helmets  besides  those  who  Invent  ances- 
,  tors  for  the  sake  of  decorating  the  front 
.  hall  with  a  suit  of  armor.  But  we  have 
!  not  yet  seen  In  any  collection  two  hel- 
mets which.  If  we  were  afflicted  by  this 
mania,  we'  should  prize  above  rubies — 
I  Mambrino'6  and  the  one  that  put  an  end 
1  to  that  fine  fellow,  Brachlano  In  Web- 
1  ster's  tragedy  "The  White  Devil." 

Stage  direction.  Lodovico  sprinkles 
Brachlano'.s  heaver  with  a  poison. 

Enter  Brachlano:  An  armourer!  'ud's 
death,  an  armourer! 

Flamlnex).  Armourerl  Where's  the 
armourer? 

Brach.  Tear  off  my  beaver. 
Flam.    Are  you  hurt,  my  lord? 
Braoh.    O,  my  brain's  on  Are!  The 
helmet  Is  poisoned. 

There  were  Ingenious  poisoners  In  the 
I  gocj  old  days    Le  Vayer  In  a  letter  tells 
'  of  men  poisoned  In  the  act  of  taking 
I  the  host;  how  a  Prince  of  Orange  at- 
'  tempted  to  kill  Louis  XI  by  rubbing  pol- 
;  son  on  the  comers  of  an  altar  and  the 
'  places  where  the  King  was  acoustomcd 
to   kneel;   poisons— from  the  bird  pre- 
pared for  Statira  to  the  shirt  that  slew 
jKlng      Ladlslaus;      poisoned  arrows, 
.>!words.  glove.?,  t'arapoona,   boots,  bou- 


HENDECASYLLABLE8  RH  •nPtlSU 
TALA" 

(A.  W.  in  th«  N.  T.  Erfrntng  Port.) 
Book  me  a  cabin  on  the  Tusltala, 
A  well-appointed  cabin  on  the  Tusltala; 
Nothing  elaborate — only  crave  a  ham- 
mock, 

A  brace  of  pistols  and  a  keg  of  old  Ja- 
maica. 

But  you  mu.st  promise  me  a  voyage  of 

high  adventure, 
Portuguese  sailors  aJid  a  bosun  with  a 

cutlass. 

Bloody  scuppers,  a  mutiny  of  Lascars 
(Yes.  I  mu.>!t  Insist  on  Lascars'). 
Need  I  stipulate  for  sunken  treasure?  I 
Will  you  assure  me  that  you  fly  the  i 

Jolly  Roger  j 
And  guarantee  a  scuffle  with  the  Pro-  j 

hibltlon  navy?  | 
These  are  the  only  questions  that  con-| 

cem  me. 

1 

No,  there  Is  another  I    Let  there  be  no  ' 

Babbitts  with  us: 
Promise  me  to  relegate  to  Davy  Jones's 

locker 

Realistic  fiction,  no  matter  how  com- 
pelling. 

"While  we  wallow  In  the  Caribbean. 
If  not  feasible,  cancel  reservation! 


BOOTS  VS.  SLIPPERS 

Nestor  Roqueplan,  wit.  Journalist, 
theatrical  and  operatic  manager,  Ini 
Paris,  died  50  years  ago.  His  memory 
has  been  re-vlved  by  certain  Parisian 
newspapers.  He  was  a  prodigious  dan- 
dy, having  a  collection  of  waistcoats 
that  would  have  turned  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  green  with  envy.  Roqueplan 
showed  them  proudly  to  his  friends: 
"It's  a  picture  gallery,"  he  would  say. 
He  admitted  that  he  could  not  sleep 
the  night  before  he  tried  on  a  newj 
suit. 

Reading  anecdotes  about  him  In  a 
recent  number  of  Paris  Journal  we 
were  especially  struck  by  this  story: 
He  loathed  slippers,  as  Inherently 
"bourgeois,"  and  they  nauseated  him. 
So  when  he  arose  from  bed  he  put  on 
boots  of  the  Empire  reaching  to  his 
knees.  He  then  dressed  himself  and  did 
not  pull  off  the  boots  till  he  left  the, 
house. 

Now  In  Vanity  Fair  of  Sept.  1,  1880, 
Is  a  picture  "Luxurious,"  by  H.  L.  Ste- 
'phens   and  under  It  Is  this  dialogue: 

"Friend  on  a  covmtry  visit — Harry 
lend  me  a  pair  of  slippers— My  feet' 
are  heated  with  that  long  walk."  i 

"Elegant  Host — My  dear  fellow,  don't! 
use  slippers.  They  spoil  the  feet.  I 
always  keep  cold  boots  In  the  cellar." 

FOR  OLD   AGE  ONLY? 

Are  slippers  essentially  "bourgeois" 
to  be  associated  with  senility,  foot- 
baths of  hot  water  find  basins  of  gruel 
at  9  p.  m. 7  In  the  old  English  novels 
the  weary  traveler  arriving  at  an  Inn 
called  for  a  bootjack  and  slippers — 
slippers  that  probably  had  served  hun- 
dreds. Slippers  may  become  women. 
When  Carla  Robbins  of  West  Lexing- 
ton Journeyed  to  New  York  In  1794 — she 
was  then  18  years  old — she  took  with 
her  little  flat  slippers  of  ealmon-plnk 
kid,  bought  In  Boston  "near  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House."  Haldee,  when 
she  and-  her  maid  took  lion  Juan  into 
the  cave,  had  slippers  but  no  stockings 
on  her  small  snow  feet.  Judge  Sam- 
uel Sewall  thanked  a  friend  who  sent 
East  Indian  slippers  to  his  wife.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  did  not  hesitate 
to  walk  about  a  town  in  slippers.  Martin 
Froblsher,  certainly  not  an  effeminate 
or  sickly  person,  was  painted  wearing  a 
Jerkin  and  Turkish  slippers. 

Slippers  are,  .  indeed,  comfortable, 
especially  to  men  whose  shoes  are  like 
those  of  the  poor  old  chap  in  the  street 
on' a  wild  and  stormy  night: 

"His  aged  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

His  shoes  were  full  of  feet." 

Roqueplan,  on  leaving  bed.  put  on 
long-legged  boots  preparatory  to  his 
j  toilet.  Queequeg,  the  harpooner  In 
'  "Moby  Dick,"  began  dressing  in  his 
room  at  the  Spoutep  Inn,  New  Bedford,  , 
by  donning  a  very  tall  plug 'hat.  Ht>/ 
then  put  on  wrinkled  cowhide  boots. 
Thus  boulevardler  and  savage  were! 
alike  in  one  respeot. 

By  the  way,  a  friend  writes  to  us 
that  the  convenient  form  of  slippers 
known  as  "scuffs"  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained In  Paris.  ( 


FROM  > 

Bill  Jij,, 
Kroi  ' 

Slntclfvorl 
■l8  'ralfi 


Iv.s  'ore,  ugvd  il\ty  year; 
vUtock  'e  came. 
Ided.  and  'c  wished 
r  'd  dono  the  eamo. 


,|hite  negroes 

the  World  Wags: 
'  you're  Interested  In  enow-whlt»  ne- 
s,    road    Whlstletoe's    case    In  54 
\>'.i.rlcau  Law  Review,  page  361.  This 
was  a  nmall  bastardy  case  In  New  Tork, 
argued  by  young  men,  moat  of  whom- 
.^eoame    famous.     They    dredged  the 
classics  for  quick  lines  on  the  subject 
and  used  them  wittily.  STREET. 
Uoston. 

Has  Dokhna  ever  been  in  Boston?  A 
thousrht  reader  seated  on  a  couch  of 
nuiif^,  she  Is  "the  only  European  woman 
who  has  been  admitted  to  the  inner  or- 
ders of  the  Sunyasis,  an  Indian  sect 
which  practises  forms  of  self-torture  to 
ac(iulre  'power*  unknown  to  the  western 
wgrld.' 


LAYS  CONTINUING 


ARLINGTON— "Sht^fle  Alonjr."  Ne- 
gro play.    Second  and  last  week. 

COLONIAIj— "The  IVicrry  Widow." 
Operetta.     Second  and  last  week. 

COPLEY— "Disraeli."  Comedy.  Seo- 
ond  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET  —  "Llffhtnln'." 
Comedy.    Sixteenth  week. 

P  L  Y  M  O  TT  T  H— "  Just  Married." 
Farce.  Thirteenth  week.  On« 
hundredth  performance  at  this  the- 
atre. 

SBLWTN  —  "The  Pool."  Drama. 
Ninth  week.  Extra  matinee  this 
afternoon  for  "The  Friend  in  Need 
Fund." 

SHUBERT — "Greenwich  "Village  Fol- 
lies." Fifth  and  last  week. 

WILBUR — "To  the  Ladies."  Com- 
edy.   Second  week. 


■'T.  .TAJrUS  THEJATRE— "Comered," 
a  play  In  four  acts  by  Dodson  Mitchell. 
The  cast:  ' 

Margaret  TTarln*  Adelyn  Bushnell 

Mary   Brennan  Adelyn  Buehnell 

OeorKa   Wells  Walter  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Virginia  Wells  Anna  Layng 

Jerry,   the  Gent  Mark  Kent 

Nick    Martin  Houston  Richards 

Lola  Mulvaney  Viola  IJoach 

Flanagan  Ralph  M.  Remley 

Brewster   Sardls  Lawrence 

Leontino   Barbara  Gray 

Offlrer    Casey  Harold  Chase 

Updike   Edward  Darney 

rtose   Ruth  L.  Mclntlre 

Frank  Ballamy  Harry  Lowell 

Doctor    Emoraon  Lionel  Bevans 

Miss  Watson  Anita  Harris 

Smlthson   John  Geary 

Ma'd    •■  Bessie  Hall 

^Ing   HI  John  Geary 

There  are  crooks  again  at  the  St. 
.Tames  this  week.  The  managrement 
has  put  on  several  crook  plays  and 
they  meet  with  such  favor  that  this 
week,  too,  desperate  looking  gentlemen 
who  talk  of  "going  straight,"  and  so 
forth,  hold  the  stage.  "Cornered"  Is 
an  excellent  comedy  drama  and  served 
Madge  Kennedy  with  one  of  her  suc- 
cessful vehicles.  Perhf»T)3  It  is  a  bit 
far-fetched,  highly  Imaginative,  hut  It 
Is  well  played  and  Is  good  of  It's  kind, 
which  Is  saying  a  great  deal  for  any 
play. 

There  Is  a  due!  role.  Miss  Bushnell 
plays  this  Madge  Kennedy  part,  '  that 
of  a  young  girl,  "pal"  .of  a  gang  of 
crooks,  who  Impersonates  a  socJety 
girl  whom  she  closely  rese^jnbles  In 
order  to  aid  a  robbery  that  has  been 
staged. 

Mies  Bushnell  Is  for  the  roost  part  ex- 
cellent In  her  Impersonations  of  the  two 
characters.  Her  work  In  the  first  act, 
however,  was  not  nearly  so  effective  as 
that  of  the  last  three.  She  was  too  re- 
fined and  gentle  as  Mary  Brennan,  the 
crook.  In  conti^ast  to  Margaret  Waring, 
society  girl,  and  her  double,  who'  also 
appears  In  this  act.  On  the  whole, 
though,  a  good  piece  of  acting. 

Houston  Richards  as  the  dope  fiend 
Chasn't  Mr.  Richards  had  a  number  of 
such  roles  this  season?)  again  won 
honors  by  his  artistic  portrayal  of  Nick 
Martin,  crook.  Mr.  Richards  has  re- 
markable facial  expression  and  he 
never  overacts.  Viola  Roach  as  the 
louBh  girl,  who  ran  the  Pekln  Pleasure 
Palace,  was  given  many  witty  lines  by 
tht-  author  and  she  got  e  great  deal 
ojt  of  them. 

And  Miss  LaJng  a«  a  tlTly.  high- 
strung,  society  matron,  added  &  screamr 
Ingly  funny  character,  never  bur- 
lesqued. The  other  rolea  were  well 
played.  The  settings  last  evening,  two 
of  them,  were  unusually  good.  The 
Pekln  Pleasure  Palace  of  the  first  act 
'wag  most  atmospheric.  The  Boston 
Stock  Company  has  another  crook  play 
that  Is  a  bit  different. 


MORGAN  DANCERS 


GERMAN  OPERA  CO. 

IN  "TANNHAEUSER" 

Visitors  Begin  Their  Last  Week  at 
Opera  House 
Wagner's  "Tannhaeusei^  waa  the 
opera  performed  last  night  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  by  the  visiting  German 
Opera  Company,  which  there  began  Its 
second  and  last  week.  The  chief  singers 
were  Mme.  Selremeyer  and  Lorentz- 
Hoelllt.soher,  and  Messrs.  Knots,  Zlegler  ! 
and  Klpnls.  Mr.  Knoch  conducted 
Again  Wagner's  early  and  romantic 
opera  founded  on  the  old  legend  gave 
pleasure. 

The  opera  tonight  wm  be  "Die  Mels- 

ters'.nger."  Mr.  Lattermann  will  take 
the  part  of  Hans  Sachs.  The  other 
chief  parts  wlll  be  taken,  as  before,  by 
Mme.  iBasslh  and  Messrs.  Hutt,  Klpnls 
and  Zkdor.  Mr.  Moerlcke  will  conduct 
The   performance   will   begin  at  7:16 


o'clocl 
T) 


third  muslo  drama  of  "the  Ring" 
;frled"— will  be  performed  tomor- 
tho  matinee.    There  will  be  a 
Ion  tomorrow  night  of  "Rheln- 
"Siegfrled"  will  begin  at  180 
•Rhelngold"  at  8  P.  M. 


From  the  moment  Van  Cello  started 
rolling  black  and  white  barrels  with  his 
feet,  the  program  at  Keith's  Theatrt 
last  evening  went  along  with  new  stunts 
— and  old  ones  "dressed  up."  After  the 
exceptionally  clever  barrel-rolling  epi- 
sode. May  FOllls  and  Nat  La  Roy  ap- 
peared In  a  rapid  song  and  dance  act 
followed  by  William  Ebs,  who  calls  his 
act  "Always  Something  New,"  and  It's 
well-named  and  amusing. 

The  Marion  Morgan  Dancers  In 
"Helen  of  Troy"  presented  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  carefully 
staged  dance  specialties  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  vaudeville  platform.  The 
well-known  story  Is  told  In  a  series  of 
graceful  and  vivid  dances  amid  gor- 
geous settings.  The  company  Is  capa- 
ble and  the  dancing  girls  charming  to 
look  at. 

After   these   exquisite   Boenes,  Fred 

Fenton  and  Sammy  Fields  brought  theS 
audience  back  to  earth  with  some  well- 
received  nonsense  of  various  kinds.  Jack 
Norworth'a  songs  were  brimful  of 
rhythm,  and  Dorothy  Adelphl  was  an 
able  accompanist.  Herbert  Williams 
and  Hilda  Wolfus  were  allotted  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  time  In  which  ta  put 
over  an  act  called  "From  Sdup  to 
Nuts."  If  the  latter  course  seemed 
somewhat  conspicuous  no  one  seemed 
to  mind  and  they  were  enthusiastically 
received  In  their  various  forms  of  buf- 
foonery. The  Osborne  Trio  of  equili- 
brists brought  the  program  to  a  close 
with  a  skilful  performance.  The  usual 
reels  and  Aesop's  Fables  were  shown. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— 'The  Whirl 
of  Neiw  York,"  a  "cameo"  revue  In  thre» 
scenes.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Harold  At- 
terdlge.    Muslo  by  Gustav  Kerker.  The 

cast: 

Twiddles  Oene  Doyle 

Harry   Bronson  Jack  Keller 

Cora    Angelique  .Florence  Schubert 

Karl   Bauer  Roy  Cumminffa 

Kissie    FUzgarter  "Blllle"  Shaw 

BlinUy  BUI  /.  Joe  Keno 

Iphabod  Bronson  Clarence  Harvey 

Violet   Gray  Ann  Toddlngs 

Mamie   Clancy  Rosla  Green 

The  piece  Is  'announced  as  having 
been  founded  on  "The  Belle  of  New 
York."  Many  no  doubt  witnessing  the 
great  musical  oomedy  suoceas  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  were  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
pronounced  relationship  to  the  perform- 
ance of  last  evening.  To  be  sure  we 
heard  again  the  principal  tunes  of  the 
old  musical  comedy.  But  don't  cable 
the  news  to  Edna  May,  and  let  the 
beloved  Dan  Daly  sleep  on  In  peace. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  was 
not  entertainment  in  store  for  the  audi- 
ence of  last  evening,  for  the  perform- 
ance was  snappy,  and  there  was  a  set- 
ting that  pleased  the  eye.  But  beyond 
this,  there  was  Roy  Cummings,  the  ec- 
centric comedian,  who  offered  his 
rugged  style  of  come'dy,  both  In  the 
main  piece  and  In  the  preceding  vaude- 
ville, and  to  say  that  this  comedian  is 
a  whole  show  In  himself  Is  not  over- 
shooting the  mark. 

The  entertainment  Is  divided.  First 
we  have  all  the  company  In  a  prologue. 
They  tell  you,  each  In  turn,  that  they 
all  have  their  parts  In  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  evening,  and  then  follows 
the  vaudeville  turns  that  Include  Ann 
Toddllngs  and  Colleens  i  Florence 
Schubert  at  the  piano  and  In  song; 
Purcella  Brothers,  In  a  singing  act; 
Keno  and  Green  In  a  comedy  sketch; 
KjTa,  In  dances  of  the  Orient;  "Buddy" 
Doyle,  blackface  comedian,  and  Roy 
Cummings  and  "BilUo"  Shaw,  In  up- 
roarious comedy  and  burlesque. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  named 
act,  the  VBudpvllle  program  left  the 
audience  cold-  But  Mr.  Cummings 
again,  as  he  did  In  the  musical  comedy, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  there  was  an 
overflowing  measure  of  entertainment. 

T.  A.  R. 


Parodies  of  novels  aj"e  not  always 
fCooA  reading,  though  they  may  increase 
the  sale  of  the  originals.  There  are 
masterpieces  In  this  line,  as  Thackeray's 
burle.sques  of  novels  by  Disraeli,  Bulger, 
Cooper  and  others;  Bret  Harte's  "Con- 
densed Novels";  "Llffeth  Lank,"  C.  H. 
Webb's  parody  of  "OrlfCeth  Gaunt"; 
Burnand's  parody  of  "Foul  Play."  Henry 
Ward  Beecher'a  "Norwood"  was  paro- 
died aa  "Qnawwood." 

We  had  thought  that  the  art  was  lost, 
but  Mr.  Christopher  L.  Ward's  "Many 
Marriages  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Nut," 
published  In  the  literary  review  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Poet  of  April  7, 
should  amuse  even  the  worshippers  of 
Mr.  Sherwood  Anderson.  The  parody 
iB  more  Andersonlan  thsui  Anderson 
himself.  Even  he  should  laugh  out  loud 
If  he  would  condescend  to  read  it.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Anderson  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  keen  senea  of  humor,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  written  the 
novel  tha.t  Is  now  so  adroitly,  so  wittily 
parodied. 


ROMANCE 
There  was  a  queen  In  Nineveh 

And  there  were  queens  in  Tyre 
And  Egypt  hod  a  fair  queen 

As  ever  men  desire. 

Upon  her  throne  In  Comelot 

Sat  burning  Guinevere. 
And  Eleanor  in  Aqultalne 

With  an  OTpal  on  her  ear. 

These  women  are  but  drifting  dust. 

And  who  Is  there  to  say 
That  all  their  loveliness  and 
Bother  men  today? 

But  I  muot  make  a  little  song 
And  make  It  fair  and  sweet. 

Because  a  wanton  smiled  at  me 
A-walking  down  the  street. 

— The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 

WE  HAVE  PLAYED  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

During  all  the  years  Tve  lived  In  Bos- 
ton, I  have  never  seen  boys  play  ''P'eg- 
top."  It  was  one  of  our  favorite  sports 
on  the  West  aide  of  Chicago  years  ago. 
On  the  upper  •nd  of  the  top  wma  In- 
serted a  small  chisel  maxle  by  filing  oft 
the  head  of  an  ordinary  screw  and  the 
object  of  the  game  was  to  split  the  other 
fellow's  top  by  hurling  your  own  down 
upon  It.  There  were  many  rules  whose 
Import  I  have  forgotten.  I  am  told  this 
fasoIna;tlng  game  was  Indigenous  to  the 
middle  West,  where  even  In  Chicago  the 
streets  were  generally  paved  with  pine 
blocks  sawed  from  the  trunks-  of  trees. 

^V1LLIAM  L.  ROBERTSON. 

AIlBton. 

We  used  to  play  peg-top  In  our  little 
vniage  on  the  Connecticut  river  In  the 
sixties.  The  peg-top  was  known  In 
England  as  early  as  1801.  The  Boys' 
Own  Book,  first  published  In  England 
In  1828,  was  our  vade  mecum,  and  the 
game  is  there  described.  Peg-top 
trouflero  came  Into  fashion  about  18B8. 
—Ed. 


TERCENTENARY     OF     THE  FIRST 
FOLIO,  1623-1923 
(Babbitt  visits  Stratf ord-on-Avon) 
This  guy.  Will  Shelk-spere,  did  he  write 

The  Sheik? 
Oh  no  I  le's  see,  he  never  got  the  habit; 
This    Freedom,    Jurgen,    Main  Street — 

books  like  Babbitt 
To  him,  poor  oyster,  would-a  been  like 

Greek. 

He  ain't  read  now.  when,  with  falsetto 
j  shriek. 
Some    Upton-Slncftalr-Lewis  blurb-fed 
rabbit 

Pops    presto!    from   the   press:  athlrst, 

we  grab  it. 
Drain  Its  thin  blood,  and  whine  for  more 

eooh  week. 

With  the   east  wind.  Job-like,  we  fill 

our  bellies — 
We  follow  fools  to  eoliool  like  Mary's 

lamb — 

We  tease  our  tortured  taste  with  hooch 

and  Jellies — 
There  ain't  no  background  to  ouj  nt'ry 

•ham. 

Is  this  the  chair,  at  Avon,  Shelk-spere 
sat  in? 

Well.    I   should   fretl    Drop   him,  with 
Greek  an-d  Latin! 
Conoord,  N.  H.     ERWIN  F.  KEfBNE. 


THE    CITY  SAVAQE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  pushing  his  way 
through   the   trackless  forest,  marking 
each  broken  twig  and  overturned  stone, 
observing    the   bark   of   the   trees  and 
the  course  of  the  wind  and  eventually 
coming  out  of  the  wilderness  within  two 
mllUmetors  of  his  wigwam.  Is  an  old  fig- 
ure in  song  and  story. 
Put    poor    Lo    down    In  Haymorket 
^  square  ajid  he  would  be  helpless.  But 
■  iShow  wall  the  city  chap  can  Interpret  the 


signs  «nd  noises  oi  nis  oiiy  wi:  ...  f 
Aa  he  stands  on  TYemont  »lr?r  le^a- 
Ing  the  bulletins  he  can  tell  by  the 
mere  sound  of  Its  signal  Just  what 
emergency  vehicle  Ifl  pa.ialny  down  the 
street  behind.  Not  for  a  moment  does 
he  confu»e  the  protective  company's 
rong  with  that  of  rescue  company  1. 
The  dlsu-ict  chlef'.i  bell  resembles  only 
In  Its  qul<^k,  sharp  Insistence,  and  not 
In  Its  tone,  that  of  the  gas  oomp.my's 
truck.  To  his  trained  ears  the  glang- 
Ing  of  Engine  25  sounds  no  more  like 
that  of  the  Relief  station  ambulance 
than  It  does  like  that  of  the  electric  pa- 
trol wagon  from  l'.«grange  street.  He 
never  mistakes  for  an  Instant  the  taxl- 
Etarter'g  signal  for  the  traffic  (^fleer's 
whistle. 

If  you  are  In  a  hurry,  he  oan  con- 
duct you  on  foot  through  back  alleys 
and  courts  from  Elm  street  to  Temple 
place  far  quicker  than  you  can  ride. 
He  can  direct  you  from  Park  street  to 
Brockton  by  trolley,  or  from  iMattapan 
to  Wavsrley  with  only  three  changes. 

The  oak  and  the  birch  may  look  the 
same  to  him.  but  he  can  distinguish  an 
Oakland  from  a  Bulck  at  a  glance,  and 
he  can  tell  you  the  make  and  model 

of  every  car  that  passes  him  on  Tr»- 
mont  street.  One-way  streets  and  left 
turns  have  no  mysteries  for  him,  and 
he  knows  just  where  he  may  park  and 
for  how  long.  The  big  "N.  C."  hang- 
ing from  a  trolley  wire  means  some- 
thing to  him  when  he  is  driving  his 
machine  along  the  car  tracks,  and  he 
fights  shy  of  electric  switches  when  he 
is  walking. 

Yes,  Indeed,  the  city  savage  knows  his 
wilderness  far  more  Intimately  than 
poor  Lo  will  ever  know  his. 

BRADSHAW  BICICNELL. 


THIRD  PART  OF  WAGNER 
"RING"  THIS  AFTERNOON 

The  German  Opera  company  gave  a 
repetition  of  "Die  Melsterslnger"  last 
night  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Siegfried."  The  performance  will 
begin  at  1.30  o'clock.  The  singers  an- 
nounced are:  Misses  Alsen,  Schelder 
and  Metzger;  Messrs  Knote,  Stier, 
Schorr,  Zador  and  Schubert.  Mr. 
Moerlke  will  conduct. 

Tonight  "Das  Rhelngold"  will  be 
repeated.  Mmes.  Bassth,  Roessler,  Metz- 
ger, Schelder,  Sllnemeyer  and  Messrs. 
Schwarz,  Steler,  Zador,  Schorr,  Zlegler, 
•Scheurich,  Klpnls  and  Schubert  are  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Moerike  will  conduct.  The 
performance  will  begin  at  8  o'clock. 
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The  program  of  t!i';  ujphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening  Is  in  one  respect  unusual: 
There  will  be  flute  solos  played  hy  the 
excellent  Mr.  Laurent.  Arthur  Foote'.9 
"Night  Piece"  for  (lute  and  strings, 
written  for  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
Club,  and  first  performed  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  played  here  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club.  Mr. 
Foote.  with  characteristic  modesty,  calls 
it  a  little  piece.  The  "Fete  Galante" 
for  orchestra  and  flute  by  D.  S.  Smith  of 
New  Haven  has  been  performed  in  New 
York.  Jfr.  Smith,  professor  of  music  at 
Yale,  writes  that  he  has  attempted  lo 
give  a  Watteau  picture  in  music. 

During  the  last  30  yeai-s  flute  solos 
have  been  few  at  these  concerts.  That 
remarkable  xMrtuoso.   Charles  Mole,  In 
18!)4.  played  a  symphonic  poem  for  flute 
and  orchestra  by  Peter  Benolt.  a  dreary 
affair,  as  we  remember  it.    We  heard  ' 
Mole  ^when  he  wa.9  the  first  flute  of  ' 
Bilse's  orchestra  in  Berlin.     Tt  was  in! 
18S2-3.      His    full    tone    and    brilliant  j 
technique  amazed  the  Berliners.    Mole,  j 
a  most  amiable  person,  was  aware  of  | 
his  ability.    In  the  old  Music  Hall,  when 
he  played  any  florid  solo  passage  for 
flute  in  a  symphonic  piece,  he  woulrt  : 
look  up  at  the  galleries  at  the  end.  a? 
much  as  to  say:   "What  do  you  think  of 
tliat?"     The  Boston  climate  tried  him 
severely,  and  for  that  reason  he  left  the 
orchestra..  While  he  was  here  he  was  In- 
terested   in    chamber    music   and  gave 
concerts,  hoping  to  Interest  Bostonians 
He  died  in  New  York  In  1905. 

Mozart's  concerto  for  flute  and  harr 
has  been  played  at  these  concerts  sev- 
eral times.    E.  M.  Heindl  and  A.  Fi-ey- 
gand  played   it   a.s   far  back  as  1SS4.  ^ 
Mps.«:rs.    .Andre    Maquarre    and    -Mfred  ' 
Holy  in  December,  IMS.     Mozart  com- 
posed tlie  piece  for  two  amateurs,  liie 
Dulfe  d^e  Guines  and  his  daughter,  al-  | 
thoup^^ie  could  not  endure  the  flute.  \ 
as  He  wrote  to  his  father.     This  duke  j 
was  a  favorite  of  Marie  Antoinette.    He  ^ 
v.as  an   accomplished  flutist,   and  the 
daughter  a  "magnificent"  harpist,  Mo- 
zart said.     Her  father  wished  her  to 
compose,  anrl  said  she  had  plenty  of 
Ideas,  but  was  bashful.    Mozart  wrote 
to  his  father:    "If  she  has  no  Ideas,  no 
thoughts  (and  at  present  she  has  none) 
then   It  I  Is  In  vain,  for  God  knows  1; 
cannot  give  her  any."  .  This  girl  rnaij^ 
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',  .zart,  anU  ilffht  willingly  did  we  sur- 
ender.  To  hear  his  mualc  continuously 
-for  a  space  of  tima  Is  to  realize  that 
i  there  was  for  him  no  such  thing  as  "the 
psychological  moment"  or  the  purple 
'  cli  of  Inspiration.  He  runs  as  a  river 
•■.3  in  such  a  climate  as  ours,  that  la 
say  with  ebb  and  flow,  but  with  never 
fear  of   drought.     When   hls^  music 

'   ebba.  as  often  It  <loe«.  y<m  ' 
'"j  prebend.  knoTvlng  that  It  Is         the  In- 
evitable  preparation  for  a  higher  Ude 
;  '  Inspiration.— Dally  Telegraph. 


"HAMLET"  IN  YIDDISH. 

(London  Dally  Tellesraph) 
To  hear  "Hamlerf  acted  In  Yiddish  Is 
-elf  an  out-of-the-way  experience 
en  to  the  professional  playgoer;  but 
;  o  find  the  traditions  of  a  bygone  theat- 
rical generation  stlU  alive  and  In  a  fine 
state  of  preservation  Is  more  than  an 
experience— It  Is  an  adventure.  In  the 
Whltechapel  road,  they  like  acting  that 
la  plainly  recognisable  aotlng,  with 
no  realistic  nonsense  about  it.  ^Vhen 
Mr   Joseph  Kessler,  as  Hamlet,  wishes 

0  have  a  few  moments'  private  oon- 
versatlon  with  the  Player  King  he  Is 
not  content    merely    to    detain  that 

I  worthy  with  a  gesture  and  say  stra  ght 
i  out  what  he  has  to  say.  No;  he  claps 
the  player  heavily  on  the  shoulder  as 
IB  IB  about  to  take  his  leave,  and 
auses,  holding  the  pose.  Then  both 
r^en  stride,  keeping  carefully  in  step, 
.iown  to  the  footlights,  and  pause  again 

1  unbroken  silence.  Then  (stlU  In 
t«p)  they  retire  five  paces  or  so,  stop, 
nd  face  about.     Hamlet  removes  his 

1  hand  from  the  other  s  "shoulder,  and  Is 
then  readv  to  speak.  Let  It  be  addsd 
that  he  speaks  audibly,  and  articulates 
.^o  clearly  that  It  would  do  many  of  our; 
slipshod  speakers  on  the  West-end  stagej 
;,ood  to  take  that  i>artlcular  leaf  out  of, 
lis  book.  The  other  leaves  are  worthy (, 
)(  attention  chiefly  as  curiosities;  they 
I -e  yellowed  with  age.  and  the  matter 
they  contain  has  fallen  out  of  fashion. 
You  bring  away  with  you  from  this 
theatre  a  curious  sense  of  having  been  j 

transported  on  some  maglo  carpet  dean 
out  of  England  for  an  hour  or  two.  Tou 
enter  the  District  train  at  Charing 
Cross,  a  station  In  the  midst  of  the  Lon- 
don you  know;  you  emerge  at  St.  Mary's 
Into  an  unknown  city  where  the  few 
English  names  on  the  shops  seem  like 
foreign  Interlopers.  You  reach  a  thea- 
tre whose  facade  is  covered  with  post- 
ers In  unknown  characters.  The  man 
at  the  box-office  surprisingly  speaks 
E^llsh,  and  so  does  the  attendant  who 
shows  you  to  your  seat;  but  you  are 
supplied  with  a  program  one-half  of 
which  Is  written  In  Hebrew  characters, 
I  while  the  other  half  is  In  English  rather 

!  p      !  painfully  transliterated  back  frond  the 
j  T       !  Hebrew.    The  result  la  that  you  are  In- 
I  I         troduced  to  such  unfamiliar  characters 
ae  "Loertus."  "Horatzlo,"  "Polonlous," 
and  (most  remarkable  of  all)  "Martzell- 
ous" — an  allaa  under  which    our  old 
friend  Marcellus  might  very  easily  es- 
cape  recognition  altogether.      You  feel 
you  have  strayed  Into  a  world  where 
!      anything  may  happen;  and  to  walk  out 
ill       of  this  theatre  and  find  yourself  con- 
I         I  fronted  with  a  bus  marked  "Victoria 
'  2^     I  Station"  is  sheer  antl-cUmax. 

tb  I   

I  V  ON  THE  SCREEN 

'  Two  films  of  more  than  average  merit 

;        have  been  shown  privately  recently.  One 
r    ,    Is  American  and  the  other  la  part  of  a  ij 
T        British  series.,  "The  Last  Adventures  of  j 
J  Sherlock  Holmes."    The  latter  are  the 

■  work  of  the  flr/n  of  Stoll,  and  manage 
or  y  recapture  in  an  unexpected  way  the 
etpiPlt  of  the  original.  The  great  draw- 
tOick  of  translating  these  stories  into  a 
prew  medium  is  that  what  Is  so  v«r>' 
to  ;wlldering  in  a  story  Is  often  very  ! 
lous  In  a  film.  In  a  story  much  can 

left  to  the  imagination.  I"  -  J^' 
V  little  can  be  imagined    The  resu  i 
xL.-hot  Is  very  mysterious  wnen 
a  ^TRten  downTs  often  so  obvious 
a  s^es  of  pictures  that  the  POlnt 
Whole  mystery  Is  Irt^trievably  lo.t. 
 London  Times. 


Lubltsch.  admittedly  Germany's  mot 
successful  film  director,  has  made  wliat 
the  Americans  term  a  really  'massive' 
production.,  The  settings  are  said  by 
the  best  authorities  to  be  oopled  most 
faithfully  from  original  models,  and 
aofne  of  them  are  very  impressive,  par- 
ticularly the  scene  which  shows  the 
slave  girl's  lover,  who  has  been  con- 
demned to  death,  lying  under  a  huge 
block  of  masonry  which  Is  slowly  de-  1 
iBcendIng  upon  hliit.  All  the  details  of 
this  instrument  of  torture  have  been 
worked  out  In  the  most  elaborate  man- 
ner. The  actors  are  scarcely  as  dignified 
as  their  surroundlngF.  En>il  Jannlne.'3, 
who  plays  the  Pharaoh,  conveys  the  Im- 
pre.98lon  of  a  sort  of  spurious  Egyptian 
Nero  who  has  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  his  prime  minister  to  hoodwink  the 
people,  and  the  couple.  In  fact,  comport 
themselves,  at  times,  rather  like  oome- 
dians  In  a  Drury  Lane  pantomime.  A  still 
more  humorous  figure  is  that  of  Sa/nlak,  , 
who  is  made  up  like  the  legendary] 
.  nursery  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  — 
Dally  Telegraph. 

Of  the  films  shown  privately  during 
the  past  week  or  two,  by  far  the  most 
provocative  of  comment  Is  the  German 
production,  "Dr.  Mabuse."    It  might  be 
.  described  aa  the  pictorial  record  of  the 
I  acts  of  a  criminal  monomaniac,  «.  moral 
1  degenerate  who,  almost  without  motive. 
I  la  ready  to  commit  all  the  sins  In  the 
1  docalogue,   without  the   slightest  co^n- 
I  1,.. action  and  with  never  a  vestige  of  re-  i 
.  morse.    It  Is  a  long-drawn-out  vision  of 
r'jthless  "frlghtfulness"  In  civil  life,  an 
apotheosis  of   successful  villany  unre- 
lieved by  so  much  as  a  trace  of  genuine 
humane  feeling.    As  a  specimen  of  what 
oan  be  accomplished  In  this  direction. 
"Dr.  Mabuse"  ^  a  film  that  cannot  be 
Ignored.    There  are  a  number  of  highly 
effeotlve  scenes,  and  the  acting,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  leading  character,  de- 
serves unstinted  pralsft.    For  these  rea, 
sons,  unpleasant  as  Is  the  theme,  "Dr. 
Mabuse"  la  well  worth  seeing.    It  la  a 
production,  however,  thaA  la  likely  to 
find  few  imitators.    In  all  fairness.  It 
should  be  added  that,  even  in  Ger- 
many Itself,  the  film  has  been  very  ad- 
versely reviewed.  One  Berlin  crltlo  went 
the  length  of  describing  It  as  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  German  film  pro- 
duction.—Dally  Telegraph. 


only  melodies,  melodies  evapcr. 
into  counter-melodies  and  crystalllzini 
into  harmonies.  When  these  mate  wit! 
words  Jthey  do  not  say  the  same  thin 
over  again;  they  fill  in  those  moment! 
of  contemplation  or  adoration,  which , 
arise  for  the  thinking  mind  out  of  the  I 
words,  with  wafts  and  gusta  of  the  j 
spirit  that  blows  where  it  lists.  Thatj 
is  the  second  limit:  music  must  untie  i 
the  wrappings  of  dogma  and  get  at  the  ; 
living,  personal  meaning  of  the  words. 
The  third  limit  Is  set  by  the  fact  of 
public  worship.  It  Is  not  only  the  Indi- 
vidual but  the  communal  soul  whose 
conversation  Is  to  be  in  heaven.  Music 
must,  therefore,  reoognlre  life's  variety 
as  well  as  Its  unity.  If  elaborate  muslo, 
which  we  are  now  oonslderlng.  la  truly 
1  to  represent  a  many-voiced  and  many- 
I  minded  congregation,  it  must  have  soll- 
!  darlty.  It  must  appeal  not  by  Oils  merit 
or  that,  but  by  all. 


Air  ViLrU  .  .  .B&ydn 

,  Idylllo  Poem  .SftUftdo 

Une   Ctat»l«.(!.      r!.      ji.i  ,  .Fiure 
Mm*.  Delcourt 
Trio— J»iine»  lamaelitM.  . . . . .  .BerUoa 

Hequeat  number. 
TToT  two\flnte«  and  harjK  - 

ifaaara.  t^unnt,  Powell,  Km*.  Deleoort 


WAXWORKS 

(Manchester  <3uardlan) 
Yet  another  victim  Is  awarded  to  the 


'    A  happy  ending  Is  given  to  the  fli™ 
'""■'"'^  ..,«r«1«n  of  W    W.  Jacobs's  "The  Mon- 
iLV^e  ■pll-B.n  "a  concession  to  the 
'vfe'^s  Tf The  mythical  man  1"  the  street 
who  U  s-apposed  to  favour  a  ™y 
Jm^-  a  threadbare  device  which  robs  the 
rvlrlmatlc  part  of  the  *tory  of  aU^  Bub- 
.antlally  Is  resorted  to   ^*^l'^!fL^n  i 
itl-cllrnax  follow  In  qudok  «"<=_f«f„^°"; ' 
,a  audi-nce,  after  being  keyed  up  to 
^  ^.fX  ."tch,  is  bluntly  torn  that  there 
no  drama,  no  thrHUng  adven- 
V    no    tease    sltuaUon-the  wHole 
'tk      ;     .-".ly  a  deception,  a  dream. 
k>-w\%efcult  is  a  flat  ending  to 
S  T.^  ,tit  story.    'The  Monkey's  Paw.  In 
Ihazr-l^j^al  fom,.  passed  muster  wlOi 
L  Thl.        magazine  reading  Pub"".  '''jr; 

should  It  tall  to  please  the  plo- 
Mng  publlo?" 


conquering  cinema.  Reynolds's  waxwork 
show — the  largest  in  the  country  aftei 
Madame   Tussaud's — was    sold    up  by 
auction  in  Liverpool  on  Monday,  after 
having  filled  for  80  years  a  place  among 
the     entertainments      of     that  city, 
Js'aturally,  the  cinema  is  blamed.  WTien 
I  in   order   form   of   entertainment  ool- 
!  lapses  for  lack  of  patronage  the  result 
'  is  now  attributed  to  the  films  with  al- 
most as  much  regularity  aa  the  ex- 
planation "He  saw  It  on  the  movies" 
crops  up  at  the  police  courts.  Certain- 
ly the  cause  and  effect  seem  far  more 
closely  related  In  the  first  of  these  pop- 
ular explanations.    There  is  somewhere 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  people  who  can 
be  counted  on  to  sibpply  audiences  for 
places  of  entertainment,  and  when  the 
"picture  palaces"  get  so  many  of  them 
as  they  do  some  of  the  other  Institu- 
tions are  bound  to  find  a  difficulty  in 
collecting   enough    spectators   to  keep 
themselves    going.     So    the  venerable 
waxworks  are  sold  up,  and  the  little 
money  which  they  fetch  is  earned.  It 
seems,  by  the  costumes  (which  attract 
theatrical    outfitters)    and    the  plate- 
glass  of  the  cases  which  enclosed  soma 
of  them.    The  figures  themselves  seem 
to  have  been  almost  given  away.  The 
effigy   of    the   ex-Kaiser,    In  uniform, 
went   for    £2— a  figure  which  cannot 
leave  much  value  for  the  Intrin.slc  pro- 
portions of  Imperial  Caesar  unless  his 
apparel  was  too  shabby  for  even  a  fifth- | 
;  rate  music  hall  revue.    When  sixpence  p 
'  will  introduce  you  any  evening  to  an  P 
assassin  who  slaughters  with  every  ap-  | 
pearance  of  reality  that  can  be  got  Into 
a  world  of  two  dimensions,  what  finan- 
cial hope  Is  there  In  the  stiff  immobile 
murderers  of  the  chamber  of  horrors? 
We  think  of  waxworks  as  a  quaint  and 
rather  amiably  old-fashioned  spectacle 
—something  that  ought  to  keep  Itself 
going,  like  other  ancient  monuments, 
without    anybody's    paying  anything. 
Unfortunately  this  is  ,1u.<;t  what  wax-  I 
works  will  not  do.    Hence  such  shocks 
for  detached   admirers  of  a  venerable, 
institution  as  the  one  brought  by  the 
news  of  the  sale  in  Liverpool. 


ARNOLD   BENNETT  AND  CRITIOS 

"All  dramatic  critloiam  in  looming 
papers  Is  thoroughly  unsa^lafaotory, 
and  necessarily  so,  because  the  oondl- 
tlons  under  which  It  la  done  are  Im-' 
poBslble.  The  blame  does  not  lie  on 
'the  critics,  but  on  the  directors  of  news-; 
papers  and  the  directors  of  the  theatres  j 
jointly. 

"No  crltlo,  however  expert,  oan  do 

Justice  either  to  himself  or  to  a  play', 
in  the  time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  i 
critics  of  the  morning  papers.  .  .  .1 
But  a  critic  needs  something  else  be- 
sides time.  He  needs  taste,  knowledge 
and  experience.  Very  few  critics,  and 
especially  very  few  da.lly  critics,  possess 
these  three.  Many  possess  the  third, 
some  possess  the  second  (usually  com- 
bining it  with  an  Infallible  partiality 
tor  the  tenth-rate.),  and  scarcely  any 
possess  the  first." 

"The  most  baffling  mystery  of  the  j 
age  Is  this;  Why  did  Mr.  Walkley  take 
up  with  dramatic  criticism,  and  why 
has  he  never  dropped  it?  Often  and 
often  have  I  beheld  the  citadel  In  the 
stalls  on  a  first  night,  urbanely  smiling, 
aJool,  withdrawn,  moveless,  disdalnrtil, 

dofylng  comprehension,  refusing  all  con- 
tfWJts.  I  have  speculated  intensely  onf 
the  possible  clues  to  the  enigma.  And! 
there  has  come  Into  my  head  a  queer 
Busplolon,  to  which  I  attaflh  little  Im-l 
portance,  that  Mr.  Walkley  aurveya  thef 
modern  stage  as  a  spiritual  exercise  to 
test  his  powers  of  repudiation.  | 
"At  any  rata  he  fulfllB  a  useful  func- 
tion In  an  epoch  where  any  treacly  mess 
of  santl-mentallty  U  liable  to  be  ac- 
claimed In  print  aa  "a  great  play  at 
laJBt'  A  critic  who  Is  adamant  to  all 
modern  manifestations,  though  he  may 
never  praise  what  is  original,  will  cer- 
tainly never  gush  over  what  Is  bad.  That 
Is  something!  It  Ui  a  oorreotlve  Which 
■we  need." 


CONCEKTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


eUNDAT — Symphony    hejl,    8i80    P.  J*. 
Ciiallai>ln.  bass  elnerer.  »Pe«'al  no- 

tice 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Ruth  Pos- 
mU.  child  violinist.     See  special  noUoe. 

Boston  Art  Club,  8:80  P.  M.  18th  oon- 
eert  of  the  Boston  ITl-ute  Playero  Olub.l 
See  speolol  n,otIo«.  .  „    „     ~__  i 

TUH5SDAT— etelnert  Hail,  8  P.  M. 

enoe  Trumbull,  planUt.  Beethoven,  An- 
dante Favori)  Haeaalsr,  01«n«,  Scarlatti.! 
Pastorals  and  Caprloolo;  Mozart,  Fan-, 
tasle,  p-minor  and  Minuet,  B-flat  ma-, 
jor;  Uxel,  ''at.  Francis  Walking  on  the 
Wavesi"  Moor,  Interroeiio;  mlerlln- val-] 
Ion,  "Ariequln;"  JLeachatltzky,  Int«r- 
mesao  ficherjtandqi  Salnt-8aene,  Bourree 
ior  left  hand  alone)  Kaohn\anloov,  Sere- 
nade! Chopin,  Nocturne,  op.  62,  No.  8! 
polonalae,  B-flat  minor,  op.  26,  N?-  8i 
Berceuie,  HJtudee  op.  28.  Noa.  1  and  IH 
LIZBt.  Hunrarlan  Rhapsody  No.  8. 
FRIDAY — Symphony  hall,  2:80  P.  M. 
22nd  Concert  of  the  Boeton  Bympnony 
Oroheatra-  Mr.  Monteux,  oonduotot. 
8«e  speola]  notiof. 

Jordan  Hall,  *  P.  M.  Ony  Ifaler's  con- 
cert of  muelo  for  youn»  people.  Chopin, 
Impromptu  1  Baoh,  Oavotte;  CJhadwlok, 
Th»  Cricket  and  tho  Bumble  Beei  I>9- 
ba»»y.  E>v«nlng  In  Granaaa;  lAHe,  The 
Orepchooter")!  Danoe;  Schubert,  Some 
■WaftJeei  CThoPln,  Polonaise,  A  flat 
major;  Carpenter,  "Kraay  Kat.'  Mr. 
Maier  will  speak  brlafljr  before  each  pleoe 
and  tell  tne  story  of  "Krazy  Kat"  ejt 
he  pla>-8  U. 
BAWJtDAT — Symphony  halU  SrflO  P.  M. 
Chlckering  Centennial  Commomoratlve 
CoBOtrt.     Sea  epeclal  notice. 

Symphony   hall,    8:15    P.   M.  Repeti- 
tion of  BViday'a  Symphony  ooncert. 


In  the  present  housing  arraAgementa 
in  England,  the  parlor  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated. The  working  man,  we  are  told, 
prefers  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  of  In  a  bed' 
chamber.  Even  In  thla  country,  by 
reason  of  th»  absurdly  hlg^i  rent  d«- 
manded  for  flats  and  the  outrageoiu 
profiteering  of  domestic  servant  broltart, 
the  parlor  la  too  often  only  the  hall  or 
the  dining-room.  "Lesa  to  <»r«  for," 
•an  the  tired  and  dlaoouraged  houM* 
wlfs. 

In  tha  good  old-fashioned  aaaare  box 
dwelling  houses  In  country  towns— a 
hall  running  from  front  to  rear,  tTfO 
rooms  each  side— the  parlor'  Is  only 
for  Sunday  visitors,  state  oooaelons, 
especially  funerals.  On  week  days  the 
fehades  are  down  lest  the  sun  should 
fade  upholstered  furniture  and  carpetl 
bleak,  chilly  rooms.  No  one  has  ever 
written  more  appreciatively  of  parlors 
than  Mortimer  Collins.  His  parlors  were  | 
spacious,  with  room  for  a  huge,  well-  . 
behaved  dog  to  visit  and  Inquire  into  I 
the  character  of  a  visitor;  with  a  com- 
fortable divan  near  a  window  facing  a 
garden;  here  ono  could  stretch  legs  and 
read  a  volume  of  old  plays. 

THE  SPARE  ROOM 
It  appears  that  the  spare  room  Is  also 
passing  In  the  houses  of  the  English  j 
middle  class.   "The  pre-war  theory  that  ! 
two  sisters  or  two  brothers  liked  to  > 
share  a  bedroom  has  been  killed  by  the 
new  Independence  of  youth.    It  Is  no 
longer  an   accepted   thing   that  girls 
prefer  to  squabble  over  the  sharing  of  i 
drawers  and  hooks,  and  to  catch  one 
another's  colds.  .  .  .  When  a  visitor 
comes,  some  one  moves  Into  some  one 
else's  room   and   leaves   free   a  poor 
shadow  of  the  old  Spare  Room.  A  few 
drawers  are  emptied  and  a  space  In  the 
wardrobe  cleared.   It  Is  not  worth  while 
to  banish  all  the  traces  of  the  owner's 
personality,  so  they  are  left — the  hair  : 
tonic,  the  photographs,  the  row  of  shoes 
under  the  window." 

We  heard  a  man  say  not  long,  ago — he 
Is  by  no  means  a  selfish  or  churllsli  fel- 
low— that  he  had  purchased  a  cottage  on 
the  cape.  "What  especially  recom- 
mended It  to  me  Is  that  there's  no  spars 
room,  for  my  family  will  fill  the  Ijouse, 
No  fear  now  of  a  prolonged  visit  from 
Aunt  Lucinda  or  Cousin  Clarissa, 
Neither  one  of  them  would  sleep  on  a 
cot— as  for  that,  the  only  place  for  a  cot 
would  be  In  the  living  room." 

The  good  old  days  when  mother  and 
children  would  spend  a  summer's  month 
in  the  country  with  hospitable  relatives 
are  gone.  There  was  then  a  sort  of 
book-keeping:  Mrs.  Jellyton  and  her 
'  three  Interesting  children  went  to 
Uncle  Amos' s  In  July  or  August.  Uncle 
Amos,  wife  and  daughter  spent  Janu- 
ary in  the  city  with  the  Jellytons.  .  But 
In  those  days  food  was  cheaper,  ser- 
vants were  comparatively  reasonable  In 
their  expectations,  and  the  mistress 
and  her  daughter  were  not  ashamed  to 
do  houseworlc,  were  competent  in  the 
kitchen.  Nor  was  there  much  waiting 
on  the  table.  A  joint  was  carved  by  the 
host;  vegetables  were  spooned  to  each 
guest  by  the  hostess;  pie  or  pudding 
was  on  the  sideboard  near  at  hand. 


J 


CHURCH  MUSIC 

(London  Times) 
The  aim  of  church  musio  Is  no' 
shatter  the  scheme  of  things  and  bi: 
a  fairer  world  on  the  ruins:  it  is  simpi. 
to  hearten  or  ennoble  the  good,  where 
that  can  be  found.  ,  and  to  !•»  th*  evn 
die.    That  at  once  imposes  a  limit,  it 
Is  to  take  up  life  as  life  is  being  lived 
and,   by  an  appeal  to  the  springs  of 
action,    the    feelings,    to    foster  right 
motives— as  our  modem  slang  would  put 


FLUTE  PLAYERS'  CLUB 

The  Boston  Flute  Players'  Olub., 
Georges  Laurent  musical  director,  will 
give  Its  18th  concert  at  the  Boston  Art  i 
Club  this  afternoon  at  8:80  o'clock.  The 
program  Is  as  follows  i 

Quartet   Ravel 

The   Bo«ton   Btrlng   (^artetl  Me«ra 
Keller,   Bhepard,  Werner.  Mlquelle. 

Cantablle   «t    Preeto.  . . .  Eneeoo 

Twe  flute  and  piano. 

Messri.  lAurent  an  1  BanToma 

Deux  Bapsodlei   Loeffler 

For  oboe,   viola  and  p  moi 
jyEtange   (The  Pond  , 
La  ComemiMo  (The  ^affp'Pe)- 
MMwre.  Speyer,  Artie  ps,  Sanroma 
For  the  harp:  J_ 


THE    MEAN    TEMPERATURE  OF 
BOSTON 
'  As  the  Worid  Wagsi 
'    Pamela  Is  having  a  winter  In  Boston. 
This  la  her  first  experience  In  really 
living  In  New  England.     She  has  an 
,  apartment  that  overlooks  the  river,  a 
cook  who  came  with  her  from  Paris  and 
a  Japanese  who  serves  her  meals.  Set- 
ting up  house  was  interesting.    She  has 
a  great  many  acquaintances  and  a  few 
friends.  Some  people  consider  her  queer. 
She   seldom   graces   the   functions  to 
which  she  is  eligible,  and  there  are  four 
men  determined  to  marry  her. 

Her  mother  says  that  any  one  of 
them  would  connect  her  with  one  of  th» 
beat  families  in  the  land.  Pamela  like* 
to  go  to  T  wharf  and  see  the  fish  lifted 
to  the  pier.  She  likes  to  go  to  Ford 
Hall,  where  sentiments  are  lifted  from 
the  chest,  and  there  are  other  haunts 
not  very  well  known  nor  popular  where 
Pamela's  presence  is  like  sunshine  and 
wine.  Pamela  Is  very  lovely  to  look  a44 
she  has  her  horse  In  Boston  and  everf 
day  rides  for  an  hour. 

She  Is  a  winning  polo  player,  goes 
anywhere  she  desires,  for  anything  she 
wants,  and  gets  away  with  the  thing, 
no  matter  what  It  Is. 

Her  paternal  grandfather  was  the  first 
Governor  of  Dakota  and  her  mother 
was  datighter  of,  not  a  but  the  lumber 
king  of  the  Northwest. 
Pamela  was  destined  by  h«r  mother 
Sh« 


r 


'  I  ■■' ^ '.iiBlva"  school  for  rivo 
•Mfin,   roilowed  by  llT*  •Umtners  tn 
i^mopo.    She  had  tried  two  leannt  In 
N<.w  York,  varied  In  March  by  residing 
(   t  the  aouthern  eetabllshment  of  this 
"imUy  at  talm  Beach,  wh«r«  she  won 
trt-o  g-olf  tournament*, 
.  i'amelB  Is  now  J8.     "XHorf^"  saya 
'  amela's  mother,  "here  la  a  l«tt«r  from 
f  amela.  I  think  I  muvt  ffo  at  once  to 
'"ston,  she  wrltea  rtio  ft  determined 
'    fit    herself   for   something  useful 
'  apa's  money  Isn't  making  her  happy'" 
nhat  do  you  suppose  1«  the  matterT 
i'o  you  suppose  It  can  be  those  awful 
'  ^st  wlndar  IDA  HOOKML 

AND  IN^TThUROHI 

As  the  World  VTtigni 

There  Is  nothlnff  new  nnder  the  suiv 
Now  oomes  av-Oor.  Osborn  Max«> 
Ran,  who,  I  sup^XMMk  tniVj*  w  Jng.\f;iA 
penny  by  neatly  paraphrasing.  "K-a 
iimongr  you  is  the  wisest,  who,  like  Soc- 
Utes,  knows  that  In  very  truth  hia 
\  sdora  Is  worth  nothing  at  all."  And 

n  sets  away  with  It. 

\i       >■  ROBERT  J.  BAXTER. 

i^^>  len  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Gwynn,  rector  of 
■^^^.'on,  near  GuUdford.  offered  to  give 

roitals  from  Dickens  and  Shakes, 
n  behalf  of  deservjng  organlza- 
e   was   told  that   "Dickens  i» 
vnd  Shakespeare  la  above  ou> 


Capable  Company  Produces  Wagner'^ 
"Goetterdaemmerung"' 

Yesterday  afternoon.  "The  Rtn«- 
fnT'-Coe.r'r^'  Moerike'condu^ 
caft:   ^"^"^--laemmerung"    with  this 

Siegfried  '   rr  .  . 

Giincher  .  U»lnrlch  Knote 

Flawii  .  •  ■  Benno  Zi«^ler 

Bruennhilde              lir^.^'.' " ;  Klimls 

iOutrm,"  Lorent^-Hoellltscher 
I  \\altraute  . n;..,'.'*"  .F^hler 

i.Uberich    "^v"'h  '^''t^SCT 

nogllnde   Deslder  Zartor 

First   Norn.  .  . . .  .V.*V rtS??'*,  ^<">"i> 

Se«,nd  Norn.   .  *^4"'«  Metzger 

Third  .\orn   Mo' 

■iesterday  afternoon  these  admirable 
musicians  showed  that  they.  af™r  a  11 
are  subject  to  human  Imitations 
Kvonders    they    have    achieved  the", 

unfla.lw'^.'''"-  "'t*^  enthusUsm 

I  unflagging,   they,  a  small  company  of 

'mfr^nn"''  f  °^    Playe™  both 

>mall  and  not  too  highly  :,killed.  have 
«t  before  m  one  exacting  master! 
Piece  after  another,  at  the- lekS  of  ,t 
,  adequate.y  and  at  the  best  with  a  ^m- 
b.natlon  of  musical  beauty  and  ?ra- 
Ma  lc  force  which  we  In  Boston  might 
well  hav^  feared  had  vanlsned  fr!m 
the  operatic  stage. 

an^f  Th?  '"""^  '°  endur- 
ance.   The  forces  at  the  Opera  Housa 

^fo^rsf  't,*^*"  yesterday  afternoon  Mr 
Moerlke  himself  seemed  tired-how  else 
can  one  explain  the  constant  sluggish 
pace  he  moved  at?-and  Ms  plfyeri 
Showed  less  than  their  usual  resp^S^ 
to  his  wlU.  J3ramatlo 


stroked 


ness   

of  7h 'Tf;  '"^"'^  the  course 

of  the  afternoon,  failed  to  tell.    So  too 
It  went  on  the  stage.    Mr.  Knote  ■■vU*.' 
little  voice  left  and  that  II  tie  hard 
lost  as  well  his  buoyancy.    M m e   I  r.r 
entz  HoelUscher.  though  she  s^ng  t?th 
Pleasanter  tone  than    she  has  gTven 
heretofore,  played  with  a  strange  dt 
.berateness  that  damaged  the  effect  n"f 
,her  impersonation  all  the  afternoon  Be 
tween  her  and  Mme.  Metzger,  who  wli 
also  In  a  quiet  mood,  the  splendid  Va?  I 
trante  scerte  brought  never  a  thrill  Mr 
Kipnis  alone  among  the  slneeri  .il  ^ 
'  >ble  to  rise  above  the  env»1   1  deemed 
hy.    Though  he  Uld  nrcon  ?fve'?h; 

^■:3t^.on::^5---^^ 
:|vi"T^.i:\hrc?osin^--..---- 

So  ended  the  rine  nprfr.,  ^„ 
much  applause  frolnThe  "rger'a^dl'' 
ence  of  the  season,  but  without  a  de 

ot-r  ^^alku^e.^'  r  e 

wise?  Is  It  not  always  wise  to  ll^'l 
self-evident  llmltatlons7  "n^  orcSa 
that  ever  was  got  together  coild  pLv 
^agner  scores  night  after  night  and 
keep  ihe.r  enthusiasm.  No  singe™  can 
stay  contmuously  on  th«  inft„  i  , 
Siegfried,  BruennhlMe,  Trlitan  ?' 
-here  any  audience  capable ^ 
.racticaily  every  not^o^f^'Vol 

;  ^f^Ba^^euth^^^^^^rT-it 
part  of  wisdom   re^L  °"'? 
of   human   re^eptiv^,'^ "f/^\"""'' 
say.  the  scene  of  the  NnA,  °"t' 
spite  Its  muslJi  x.™^?."'";  '"'^'^h.  de- 


It  niliflit  well  go  1  ntho  way  o.'  slmpUcl- 
;  ty,  especially  In  the  matter  of  lighting. 
I  R.  R.  a. 

BOSTON  OVJSRA  HOUSE>— "Fldello," 
an  opera  in  thi*e  acts,  by  Beethoven. 

The  cast: 

twnora  (FldtOlo)  ElM  AI"en 

Florestan   Robert  Hutt 

MaroelUna   LoMe  Appfl 

IMzarro  Theodor  I^tterniauo 

Ilowo   AlPxandfT  K!pnt« 

Don  Pomando  Deslder  Zador 

Jaguino   Hurry  Stfle* 

First  PrlBOnor  Jolmnnca  Sclieiirich 

Sbconid  Frlsoner  Josef  Qroetnlnger 

The  Boston  grand  opera  season  closed 
last  night  with  a  very  fine  and  sympa- 
thetic performan'oe  of  Beethoven's 
"Pidello,"  played  by  the  Waignerian 
opera  festival  company.  As  has  been 
the  case  with  the  other  operas  which 
have  been  presented  during  the  com- 
pany's two  weeks'  stay.  It  waa  remark, 
ably  well  staged.  Both  the  musical  and 
dramatic  i>arts  were  adequately  taken 
and  the  work  of  tlie  orchestra,  under 
Mr.  Moerlke,  was  beyond  all  praise. 

"Fidello,"'  Beethoven's  only  opera, 
was  so  polished  and  repollshed  by  the 
composer  that  It  resembles  a  casket  of 
musical  g'ems.  .  It  flows  evenly  and 
melodiously  on.  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  storm  and  tempest  of  the  "Wagnerian 
pieces. 

Its  climax  Is  the  prison  scene,  in 
wiilch  Leonora,  In  the  guISe  of  a  man, 
Fidello,  saves  her  Imprisoned  husband.  1 
Florestan,  from  the  dagger  of  his  Im- 
placaible  enemy,  Plzarro,  the  governor,  | 
Just  as  she  draws  a  hidden  pistol  and 
presents  it  at  the  would-be  assassin's 
head,  the  trumpet  pieal  from  the  battle- 
ments announces  the  coming  of  the 
minister  of  state  to  inspect  the  castle, 
and  Florestan  is  sav'ed.  It  is  a  dramatic 
and  thrilling  moment,  and  last  night 
notliing  was  missing  to  give  It  effect. 

Blsa  Alsen,  whose  Bruenhilde  on 
Thursday  was  so  highly  spoken  of.  sang 
the  role  of  Leonora  with  sustained 
strength.  Mr.  Lattermann.  as  the  wicked 
governor,  was  a  proper  enough  villain 
and  gave  the  famous  bass  solo,  "Ah, 
the  Gi'eat  Moment,"  with  skill  and  feel- 
ing. Alexander  Kipnis,  the  SO-year-old 
bass,  sang  the  part  of  Rooco,  the  jailer, 
magnificently  and  proved  himself  a 
fine  actor  into  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Hutt,  as  the  doleful  prisoner, 
played  his  part  acceptably,  and  Mr^ 
Zador,  as  Don  Fernando,  although  mak- 
ing a  very  belated  appearance,  quite 
made  up  for  the  delay  in  the  vigor  of 
his  singing.  Spacte  must  be  found  for  a 
commendatory  word  for  tthe  exception- 
ally good  work  and  pleasing  voice  of 
Miss  Appel,  as  MarcelUna,  the  jailer's 
preety  daughter. 

Among  the  concerted  effects  the  quar- 
tet in  the  first  act  between  Leonora, 
jMarcellina,  Jacquinto  and  Rocco  and 
!  the  tTlo  in  the  prison  between  Leonora. 
|Florlstan  and  Rocco,  call  for  special 
inoticle.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
strange,  sad  chant  of  the  prisoners,  re- 
leased from  the  dungeon  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sunlight  only  to-be  driven 
■  back  into  darkness  by  th«ir  tyrant. 

The  audience  was  scanty  and  only 
mildly  demonstrative.  J.  E.  P. 


^The  Askorviih  Players  , 

The  Askowith  Players  produced 
two  Oriental  plays  on  Sft^day  eve- 
ning at  Huntington  Chambers  Hall. 
One.  "The  Crimson  Camellia,"  -was  a 
one-act  play  with  musical  accompani- 
ment, written  and  produced  by  Kuni- 
hiko  Narabu,  formerly  an  actor  of  the 
Imperial  Theater,  Tokyo.  Mr.  N'ambu 
also  played  the  leading  part  with 
spirit.  Miss  Toki  Fujita  as  the  vil- 
lage girl.  O'saki,  looked  like  a  very 
jolly  little  Japanese  doll  come  to  life. 
The  other  play  was  Rabindranath 
Tagore's  "Chitra,"  which  suffered  by 
being  Indian  in  setting  and  symbol- 
ism, spoken  in  English  by  a  cast  half 
American  and  half  Japanese.  Unfor- 
tunately, Wells  Spalding,  who  was  to 
play  the  part  of  Prince  Ar.iuna.  was 
unable  to  be  present,  so  that  Miss 
Bathsheba  Askowith  had  to  recite  his 
i  part  as  well  as  playing  that  of  Chitra. 
I  the  Princess. 
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I     This  is  good  news  from  Loudon: 
I  Slbus,    the  opera  hat,  the 
!  called  by  the  French 


The 
hat, 


spite  Its  musical  bpant«    i,  *       .    .  ----vw,  luu* 

to  do  with  carrj'lne  th«  ^'  ""thing   '  ^saln  In  fashion.   The  hatters 

and  also  the  scene  betweln^w/"/"'*"*.:   I  '"^  ^  ""^^^  London,  wc 


Hna  aiBo  me  scene  betw«A„  tj„ 
Alberlch.    Surely   tw.  T,  ^1^'" 
to  face  the  fact  thf^'tii^  ^ell 
erat;on  of  people  ca„  r>n 

in  P=Ulence1ess  ^omfortrbirtL'''  '""^ 
-he  generation  fifty  velr«  L 
therefore,  that  used  to  seem  f^'  P*"^*'. 
low  make  people  fidget 
>e  the  harm  in  shortening  fl^"^ 
Wagnerian  PUrlsta  it  c^li'^'li^  ^'en 


irectlons.  which 


of  Wagner-g 

In  truth 


crush 
accordeon,  la 
arc  liav- 
c  are  told,  j 
!  now  that  the  swaJlow  tall  and  white  1 
cravat  ar-e  the  rule.   The  glossy  plug  is ' 
a   nuisance   in   the  theatre  or   in  the 
1  cloakroom.   The  most  dlgnlHed  mai'Ni.s  a ' 
.  foolish  sight  as  ho  solemnly  carries  his 
stovepipe  down  an  aisle,  as  St.  Denis 
carried  his  head.   Some  dare  to  put  the 
hat  on  the  aisle  floor,  wliere  it  is  the 
spor-t  of  uiher  and  late-comor.    Bui  ti.. 


;il.>u.>  1.,  not   in  (![■ 


It 


to  the  man  wliat  the  fan  was  to  the 
woman,  "lie  would  carry  it  under  his 
arm  on  entei*ing  the  drawing  room, 
sometimes  depositing  It  In  tlic  hall  on  j 
Ills  way  to  dinner,  moro  often  retaining 
|t  througli  tho. evening.  At  a  ball  a  man 
wiio  carried  his  hat  under  his  arm  was 
n  arked  out  as  a  non-dancer."  Gibus- 
liat  and  glazed  pumps  were  for  the 
riancing  Knglinhman  of  tho  forties.  And 
Ihen  we  iilie  to  h'ear  the  popping  of  ihc 
elbus  after  ■ea/cJi  fall  of  tlio  curtain. 
restless  men  seek  corridor  and  smoking- 
room.  Tt  is  true  tliat  E.  Forbca.  a,  sullen 
Engli.shman  in  the  fifties,  wrote  thai 
no  man  in  a  gibus  ever  commanded  pub- 
lic awe  or  private  respect.  U  is  truf 
that  George  Augustus  Sala  has  little  o- 
nothing  to  tiay  about  the  collapsible  in 
his  little  book  on  hats.  We  have  only 
one  regret  about  this  revival — we  have 
never  been  abio  to  learn  thp  Christian 
name  of  Mr.  Gibus,  the  Inventor.  We 
have  learned  only  this:  that  there  was 
a  hatter  bearing  his  name  in  London. 
Lut  wliether  that  shop  was  onl.v  a 
branch  of  a  Parisian  one,  or  tlie  original, 
v,ho  can  leU'us'f 

I   WOULD  REMEMBER  CONSTANT 
THINGS 

Tlie  little  broken  bones  of  men, 

They  ride  on  every  wind  that  hlo-^  a, 

V\'lth  dust  uf  Memphis  whirled  again 
.^nd  thi.s  year's  dust  of  last  year's 
rose; 

The  little  bitter  tears  of  men. 
They  are  but  drops  in  the  salt  sea, 

Lost  forever  beyond  all  ken 
Of  flesh  like  you  and  me. 

And  thougli  from  mountains  worn  away 

T  mix  the  mortar  for  my  house 
.^nd  build  within  the  light  of  day 

For  studious  ease  and  long  carouse,' 
Tlie  rain  sliall  beat  above  my  head. 

The  \'.Ind  shall  rattle  my  bolted  dour. 
And  all  tlie  ghosts  of  all  the  dead 

Shall  pace  my  fire -lit  floor. 

Yet  I  will  fashion  greater  gods 

For  Lares,  now.  than  other  men; 
I  would  forget  how  Sirius  plods 

Through  galaxies  and  back  again, 
I  would  remember  constant  things. 

As  sleep  whereof  no  dreams  affray. 
Before  the  wind  on  wandering  wings 

Has  blown  my  dust  away. 

—The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


THE  EXPERT 

(London  Dally  Chronicle.) 

IfYom  her  resplendent  landaulette  she 
descended  upon  the  dog  fancier's  estab- 
lishment and  demanded  that  every  sort 
of  dog  in  the  shop  should  pass  before 
her  in  review — from  a  giant  St.  Bernard 
to  an  irjsect-like  Pekinese. 

But  none  gave  satisfaction.  "They're 
all  so  ordinary,"  she  complained.  "Wot 
[  wants  Is  somethink  bazaar — you  know. 
Bomethlnk  to  make  our  neighbors  sit 
up.  'Aven't  you  got  one  of  them  rare 
dawgs  of  Venice?" 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

G.  L.  writes:  "Wliat  is  the  'Kuperstl- 
t!on'  about  the  two-dollar  bill?" 

We  don't  know.  Whatever  it  is,  it  lias 
not  prevented  us  from  accepting  a  two- 
dollar  bill  whenever  It  was  offered. — Ed. 


TO  HARVARD 

'Twas  yesterday  I  entered  Harvard's 
gate 

Again,  and  walking  o'er  the  waking  sod 
I  thought,  here  youthful  budding  Holmes 
had  trod. 

And  on  that  rustic  bench  once  Lowell 
did  wait 

A  moment; — yonder  Longfellew  had 
sate;— 

-■Vye,  on  this  self-same  path  did  slowly 
plod 

\oung  Emerson,  and  think  of  earth  and 
God 

And  Roosevelt  of  headship  of  a  state. 
Three  hundred  years  the  "'Veritas"  has 
traced 

Its  flaming  characters  upon  our  shield. 
And  blazed  the  path  for  our  democ- 
racy— 

"Twas  rumored  that  the  Word  would  be 

effaced, 

Before  race  hatred,  now,  the  "Veritas" 
would  J^eld, — 

But  Harvard  spoke — said,  "No,  It  can- 
not be."  VEE  DEE. 


i 


ADD  "OLD  SONGS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Didn't  one  Ted  Marks  take  the  Bos- 
ton Howard  Athenaeum  star  specialty 
company  across  the  continent  In  1888  or 
1889,  when  the  star  feature  ($500  a  week 
seems  small  now)  was  Trewey,  sloadow- 
graphlst  extraordtnai-j-'  And  dear  old 
Gus  Williams  did  a  monologue  and  piano 
sketch.  Remember  "Gus  Williams, 
'  songster?"  . 

I     "Around  Her  Lovely  Form." 
!    "Major  Qilfeather." 

"A  Lean  Banana"  (Eileen  AHanna,). 
Gus  never  sang  these,  but  his  picture 
was  on  the    yellow-covered    book,  10 
I  cents  a  copy,  no  boy's  librarj-  complete 
without  It. 
And  wasn't  that    "upper   and  lower 


;  :u  a  dismal  act?  One  of  the  team  In 
rags  croaking.  "Oh  I  belong  to  tho 
lower  flv&— live  In  a  dive,"  etc.,  and  tho 
other  In  top-hat  and  Inverness  eang 
about  belonging  to  "the  upper  ten,  the 
upper  ten."  and  described  his  bed  of 
I  roues. 

I  wonder  If  that  stuff  would  go  don-n 
In  this  sophisticated  age? 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 
Wo  remember  Gus  Wllllama  singing 
"Pull  Down  the    BMnds;"   also  "Don't 
Give  tlie  Namu  of  Bad  Places.  '   One  of 
the  best  songs  of  ";he  lower  ten"  had 
I  for  a  chorus  (wa  quote  from  memory— 
we  may  not  bo  letter  perfect); 
"Too  proud  to  beg,  too  honest  to  steal. 
1  know  what  It  Is  to  be  lacking  a  meali 
My  tatlera  and  rags  I  try  to  conceal, 
I  belong  to  tho  shabby  genteel." 

This  wan  sung  by  a  man  wliose  shiny 
coat  concealed  absence  of  linen  or  a 
dirty  shirt,  His  trousers,  fringed  at'th'i 
bottom,  were  at  half-mast,  and  ho 
sported  a  battered  plug  hat.  He  sang 
^  IB  a  most  dignlflsd  manner.— Bd. 

t  CHAUAPIN  PLEASES 

Testerday  afternoon  Feodor  CHiallapIn 
gave  a  second  recital  before  a  wildly 
enthusiastic  audience  that  all  but  filled 
Symphony  hall.  As  on  the  occasion  he- 
fore.  Max  Rablnowitch  contributed  some 
brilliantly  played  piano  solos  as  well  as 
very  careful  accompaniments,  and 
Nicholas  Levlenne  again  played  attrac- 
tively some  'cello  solo  pieces  which 
pleased  more  than  a  little.  Mr.  CThalla- 
pln  sang.  In  Italian,  Leporello's  "Cata- 
jlogue,"  air  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  and. 
In  Russian,  Tchalkowsky's  "Night,"  a 
Boena  from  Rachmaninoff's  "Aleko"; 
"The  Three  Roads,"  by  Kenneraann; 
Schumann's  "The  Two  Grenadiers"; 
"The  Government  Clerki"  by  Dargo- 
mlzhsky;  Brahms'a  "Sapphlo  Ode,"  a 
Russian  convict  song  arranged  by  Kar- 
atlgln;  the  Volga  boat  song,  "When 
the  King  Went  Forth  to  W^ar,"  by 
Koenemann,  and  other  songs  as  well. 

Mr.  Challapln  amazed,  ag  he  amazed 
at  his  concert  two  months  or  so  ago,  by 
the  great  volume  and  the  splendor 
of  his  voice,  and  also  by  the 
superb  development  of  his  technique. 
When  he  chooses  really  to  sing,  as  he 
sang,  for  Instance,  the  Koenemann, 
"When  the  King  Went  Forth  to  War," 
ha  can  move  and  delight  all  types  of 
listeners.  When  he  prefers,  however, 
to  declaim  with  scarcely  a  hint  of 
vocal  sound,  with  lengthy  pauses  which 
play  sad  havoo  with  rhythm,,  listeners 
who  have  no  Russian  must  find  them- 
selves at  a  loss.  Sometimes,  though, 
and  fortunately.  Mr.  Challapln  calls  to 
his  aid  hIa  skill  In  Impersonation;  then 
his  hearers,  whether  they  understand 
Russian  or  not,  at  least  know  what  he 
is  •  about.  Testerday  ha  suggested 
vividly  the  dying  soldier  of  "The  Two 
Grenadiers,"  a  drunken  humble  gov- 
ernment clerk  who  scorned  the  gen- 
eral's daughter,  and  that  malicious  man, 
Leporello,  valuable  servant  to  Don 
Giovanni. 

In  this  last  performance  Mozart,  to  be 
sure,   was  pretty    well    lost    sight  of. 
Schumann,   too,    received    scarcely  re- 
spectful treatment,  and  Brahms  would 
have  found  the  rhythm  and  the  line  of 
his  Sapphlo   Ode  sorely  twisted.  But 
such  are   Mr.   Challapln's  ways,  with 
which  It  la  vain  to  quarreL  Persons 
for  whom  the,  power  of  his  declamation 
and  dramatic  suggestion  do  not  com- 
pensate for  frequent  distortion  of  rhythm  ) 
and  the  ruin  of  many  a  musical  phrase,  j 
are  not  compelled  by  law  to  hear  Mr.  , 
Challapln  sing.  | 


RUTH  PIERCE  POSSELT 
GIVES  VIOLIN  RECITAL 


Child  Wins  Audience  by  Her  De- 
liglxtf  ul  Playing 

Ruth  Pierce  Posselt,  violinist,  with 
the  efficient  help  of  Gladys  Posselt,  ac- 
companist, gave  a  recital  In  Sjonphony 
Hall  last  night.  She  played  a  chaconne 
by  Vltall,  the  'Wlenlawskl  concerto  in 
D  minor,  the  RImsky  Korsakov  "Hymn 
to  the  Sun,"  arranged  by  Franko,  a 
Sarasate  Spanish  dance  (op.  21,  No.  1), 
and  a  fantasy  on  Russian  themes  by 
Wieniawskl. 

This  violinist  Is  a  very  young  violin- 
ist, "not  yet  In  her  teens,"  the  program 
has  IL  Certainly  she  looks  no  older, 
but  on  the  contrary  rather  less.  Justly 
to  appraise  her  very  unusual  abilities 
must  be  left  to  persons  with  an  expert 
knowledge  of  the  Intricacies  of  violin 
technique  and  with  long  experience  with 
youthful  students  of  tho  violin.  She 
has  already  developed  a  technique,  at 
all  events,  which  enables  her  to  play 
the  Vltall  chaconne,  muslo  of  appar- 
ently oansi(^erable  difficulty,  and  a 
Wieniawskl  concerto  well,  with  a 
strong  tone  both  smooth  and  sweet,  flu- 
ently at  a  rapid  pace,  and  accurately 
In  tuns.  In  both  these  pieces  she  turned 
her  phrases  with  taste,  she  showed  her- 
self sensitive  to  rhythm,  and,  as  well  , 
as  a  sense  of  style,  she  displayed,  es-  Hi] 
peclaJly  In  the  Wieniawskl  romanza,  a'' 
pretty  sentiment.    To  play  so  well  af 


early  an  ago,   this  youngr  girl,  It 
ould  surely  eeem,  must  be  blessed  with 
ran  exceptional  aptitude  for  the  violin 
!  as  well  as  with  notable  jpuslcal  talent, 
j     Another  valuable  asset  she  has  which 
I  speaks  favorably  for  her   future:  An 
}  attractive   personality,   one,    two,  that 
'  t  akes  an  audience    listen  attentively 
hen  she  plays.    And  sjie  is  pleasantly 
a  from  the  childish  airs  and  graces 
the  usual  "infant  phenomenon."  She 
3,  Indeed,  no  manner  at  all,  but  on 
contrary  perfect  concert  manners. 
0  audience  applauded  her  with  great 
lirmth.  R-  I 
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The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
^t^ntatives  of  Massachusetts,  1722-1723, 
i;blished  recently  by  the  Massachusetts 
liistorical  Society,  are  by  no  means  dull 
leading.  ir- 

June    29.    1722— This    message  from 
William  Tailer  and  Thomas  Fitch  was 
read :    "Tlmt  the  Board  propose  a  Cask  ofi 
Rum  and  Sugar  may  be  given  to  the  Men 
on  Board  the  Flying-Horse  for  their  en- 
ouragement,  because  they  have  volun-j 
irlly  enlisted  in  thi.s  Expeditfon." 
It  was  voted  that  40  gallons  of  rum 
and    sugar  proportionable    should  be 
given  to  the  aforesaid  company. 

This  ship  Flying  Horse  was  com- 
iianded  by  Peter  Papillion.  It  appears 
iiat  it  cost  £2-40  16s.  to  fit  her  out.  One 
;anes  Fitson  sent  in  a  bill  amount - 
.ug  to  £47  10s.  for  provisions.  The 
ximmittee  cut  the  bill  down  to  £40, 
he  "Portled^e  bill"  sent  in  showed 
iiiat  £202  12s.  Sd.  was  the  sum  due 
"ff leers  and  sailors.  ' 

On  .luiie  S.  1722,  the  court  had  resolved 
I  liat  this  ship  belonging  to  Capt.  Papil- 
lion should  be  ready  to  take  on  board 
guns,  stores,  etc.,  "to  reduce  and  sup- 
iiress  a  Piratical  Brigantine.  now  in- 
festing our  Coast."  There  was  this  en- 
couragement: the  captors  were  entitled 
10  the  piratical  vessels  they  took,  with 
all  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
olonglng  to  the  pirate,  "so  far  as  is 
.  onsistent  with  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
!  1  such  Cases  made  and  provided."  The 
um  of  £10  a  head  v.-as  offered  for  every 
rirate  killed  or  taken  and  convicted  of 
1  Iracy. 

Then  there  were  the  common  wages  i 
fclfcV  °'"  t'''*'  vori.  "And  in  case  any  Man  on' 
iml  Board  be  maimed  or  wounded  in  engag-1 
ilfing,  fighting  and  repelling  the  Pirates.' 
,^1  he  shall  be  Entitled  to  a  Bounty  suitable 
to  the  Wounds  he  or  they  shall  receive." 

On  July  2.  1722,  the  House  was  In- 
f'jrmed  that  the  pirate  had  gone  away 
and  was  not  likely  to  be  of  trouble. 

The  benevolent  Messrs.  Tailer  and 
Fitch,  who  thought  of  rum  and  sugar, 
were  two  of  the  18  councillors,  "in- 
habitants or  proprietors  of  lands  in  the 
territory  formerly  called  the  Massa- 
chusetts bay." 

We  should  like  to  know  more  about 
the  (presumably)  gallant  Peter  Papil- 
lion.  Was  he  of  French  descent? 

There  is  at  least  one  more  mention  of 
rum  In  these  journals: 

"Mercurii  26,  die  Decembns,  1722,  Post 
merldiene.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Resolved,  That  the  Treas- 
urer give  Notice  in  the  Publlck  Prints, 
and  on  the  Exchange  once  every  Jtonth 
from  April  to  October,  That  he  is  ready 
to  contract  with  those  that  will  supply 
him  with  Bread,  Rhum.  Molasses  and 
Casks  at  the  most  reasonable  Prices,  for 
1  present  Money.  And  that  in  heu  of 
Bread  he  buy  Wheat  and  get  it  bakeo 

•  at  the  easiest  rate;  and  that  he  take 
I-  particular  care  to  buy  everything  in  th« 
1  .  M  most  advantageous  manner  for  the  Tn- 
J:  Slilterest  and  Service  of  the  Province. 

i'  SN0W5HOES 

"Jovis  6,  die  Decembrls,   1722.  Post 
Merldiene.      .\    Complaint   being  made 
that  the  Snow  Shoes,  etc.,  preparing  for  j 
the  use  of  the  Province  are  defective.  ] 
'    '  Ordered.  That  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  Porter 
■  and  Mr.  Came  be  a  committee  to  assist 
Mr  Treasurer  in  giving  Directions  about 
the  making  of  Snow-Shoes  and  Moge- 
,  ,son.s,  and   agree  about  the  prices  of. 

'/'mT  Porter  of  Hadley  was  well  suited 
lU  for  tills  duty:  his  Christian  name  was 

"''^'^'Rea^nr  this  resolution  In  the  -lour- 
,     Anals,  we  naturally  turned  to  that  singu- 
»Te««ri;    entertaining    book.  '^^^^'T'-l^. 
•s»7   J  adlev"  by  Sylvester  .Tudd.  published 
tvfX  ,    Nor'than  pton  in  18G3.     (We  believe 
wh^  V  book  lia^  been  reprinted.)    This  an- 
auarian   was  the  father  of  Sylvester 
Urt'matd.   the  author  of  "M«rgarel"--once 
P^a^^mrarterlzed  by  James  Russe  1  Lowell 
^    it"-cti"the    most    emphatically  -"^rneT^CB-u 
le  auV  ever  written"-"PhUo."  "R";*;^'-^ 

•  ,f,..v"  and  otlier  works,  among  them 
ri*:'^agedv"  "The  White  Hills"  (^S-^ 
'"'^ow  quote  from  the  "History  of  Had- 

was  not  until  the  enemy  made  at- 
-3  in  the  winter,  and  could  not  be 
r  led    that  snowshoes  were  deemed 
./a  mportance.       The     Massachuset  s 

Viral     Court,     Mch.     l-i.     l"U4.  or 
'■^in   500  pairs  of  snowshoes  and  as 
moccasons.  for  the  frontiers,  one- 
of  them   for  Hampshire.  The 


snowshoes  or  rackets   ''^''^ .  "°\„"t.^ 
with  common  shoes,  but  with  Indian 
shoes  or  moccasons.     The  province  al- ' 
towed  only  flve  shillings  for  a  pair  o 
each,  for  iome  years,  though       n  in  > 
Hampshire  and  elsewhere  affirmed  that . 
"ood  ones  cost  10  shillings  in  mon^^  | 
The  price  was  raised  to  seven  shillings  , 
m  1712    and  in  April,  1712.  Col    Part- , 
ridge  sent  the  names  ot  463  so  dlers  m 
Hampshire,   who   had    provided  tliem- 
selves    with    snowshoes    and  'moggin- 
sons,'  and  each  was  allowed  seven  shll- 

"7udd  says  in  a  footnote  that  these 
Indian  inventions  for  travelmg  •Je'^P 
snows  were  noticed  by  Cbamplain  in 
Canada  in  1603,  J<^sselyn  found  then 
among  the  Indians  of  Maine  A  fe^^ 
English  hunters  and  soldiers  'n  ^-^f^^ 
chusetts  used  them   in  the  l-th  cen- 

'"tIiIs  John  Josselyn,  who  twice  visited 
New  England  in  the  17th  century,  saw 
surprising  things:  "Some  frogs,  when 
they  sit  upon  their  breech,  are  a  foot 
hgh";  "barley  frequently  degenerates 
inw  oats."  The  good  Sylvester  Judd 
nevertheless  quoted  him. 
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ASTRONOMY    ANID    SPIDERS  I 

Prof.  Henry  Norris  Russell,  astronom-  ' 
.r,  or  Princeton  University  has  jieen^ 
awarded  the  Lalande  prize  for  1922. 

jtrome  Le  Francais  de  Lalande  was  a, 
.n-ett  man  in  his  day  from  the  time  he 
went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  dete'-ni^ne^ 
the  parallax  of  the  moon.  This  Tvas, 
before  his  famous  treatise  on  as  rononi> 
appeared  in  three  volumes.  His  taste 
fn  food,  however,  was  not  to  be  com-, 
mended,  for  ho  pursued  spiders,  caught, 
them  and  ate  them  raw  with  the  ut- 
most'relish,  is  a  recipient  of  the  prize 
obliged  to  follow  Lalande's  example 
'  this  respect?  ^ 

SOME  PATENT! 
,  As  the  World  Wags: 
.    In  the  April  issue  of  our 
'  contemporary.    "Photo-Era,  ' 
bears  the  following  heading: 

"RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 
'    Reported  by  Norman  T.  Whitaker, 
Below  we  read  the  following; 
"Breck  Whittemore  Hodges 
'     "Our    valued    contributor.  I^redenck 
B  Hodges,  has  sent  us  an  artist  c,  per- 
Tonally  deiorated  card,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing significant  message: 
" 'One   more   flower  in   the  garden  of 

To  'r^^eder;ck  B.  Hodges  and  Alzuma. 
FebruW^eighteen,    nineteen  twenty- 

Breclf  Whittemore.    their    dear  baby, 

I  wee.*  ,  , 

"Our  heartiest  congratulations. 
'         ^  ■•Wilfred  A.  French. 

"A    H,  Beardsley," 
AMERICAN    PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUB- 
LISHING CO^IPANY. 


ing.  '  Eulalia's  husband  Is  deadTtf  ^ 
the  contract  is  signed.    Erroanno  d'- 
nies  that  he  is  under  any  obligation  lo  ; 
the    widow.     Anna,    wedded,    is    Uls  ^ 
giisted  bv  social  liypocrisy.     Unnapp,^ . 
she  confides  to  Arthur  at  a  ball  he.' 
hu.sband's  coldness.     Is  It  due  to  al- 
fairs  of  state?    She  has  her  suspicions 
Through  letters  she  learns  her  hus- 
band's relations  to  Eulalia  and  opposes 
her  father's  marriage  to  the  woman  She 
acquaints  Arthur  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs. She  faints  and  he  leaves  the  room 
for  smelling-salts.    Ermanno,  the  Duke 
and  the   Marquis  Filippo  enter.  Bhe 
shows  the  letters.     When  Arthur  re- 
turns. Ermanno  accuses  Anna  of  an  in- 
trigue with  her  cousin.    About  to  be  a 
mother,  she  pardons  Ermanno.  who  de- 
serts her.    At  the  deathbed  of  her  child 
she  awaits  his  return.    He  arrives  but 
■  is  still  suspicious.    Then  Anna  aids  the 
!  poverty-stricken  woman.   Eulalia,  w  no 
iflnallv  dies,     Eulalia's ,  child  is  l^ft  to 
Anna's  care,     Ermanno,   overcome  by 
Anna's  purity  and  nobility  of  charactei. 
begs  her  forgiveness. 

It  has  been  said,  and  recently,  apro- 
pos of  the  visiting  Moscow  art  theatre, 
that  if  the  spectator,  ignorant  of  a  for- 
eign language,  knows  the  argument  of 
the  play  he  can  follow  the  action  and 
appreciate  the  beauty,  wit  or  intensi  y 
of  the  dialogue.  We  do  not  believe  this 
for  a  moment.  Even  if  the  play  «  one 
familiar  in  the  original  English,  ilie 
.rotator  loses  in  the  ^^-sn  version^ 
the  significance  of  SP°1^«"  e"\P'f,''f; 
subtleties  of  diction.  And  /hat  ii  tlie 
play  is  of  foreign  origin  and  wholy  un- 

^"^r^a  Vortlgner.  we  did  not  understand 
las^nighrthe  dialogue^    Through  the 
synopsis  we  knew  the  drift  of  the  ac 
tfon     Was  the  pantomime  always  In- 


forming? The  comedians  were  free  withl 
gestures,  cspeially  Arturo,  Ermanno' 
and  the  Duke,  but  the  gestures  were  as 
frequent  and  apparently  as  excited  in 
moments  of  general  and  amiable  con-^ 
versation  as  when  tliere  was  heated 
and  violent  discussion.  They  did  not,, 
they  could  not  throw  light  on  thel 
spoken  word. 

Nevertheless  the  performance  was  in- 
teresting. AVe  first  saw  Mme,  Aguglla 
in  Sicilian  plays  of  madness  and  sin 
with  "horror  the  soul  of  the  plot."  Her' 
flaming  passion,  her  primitive  emotions, 
her  tragic  Intensity  then  made  a  deep 
Impression,  although  the  Sicilian  dia- 
logue was  to  us  unintelligible.  There 
was  native  force,  animal  passions,  jeal- 
ousy, hatred,  the  murderous  intent  and 
accomplishment — all  recognizable. 

With  the  passing  years  Mme.  Aguglia 
has  gained  in  poise  and  finesse,  Shel 
can  now  be  quietly  eloquent.  In  herj 
outburst  in  the  third  act  there  was  the 
reminder  of  the  Aguglia  of  the  firstj 
years.  The  change  from  the  convent- 
girl,  innocent,  rather  prudish,  to  the 
disillusioned  wife  was  finely  shown.  &sl 
were  the  Bucceedlng  emotions  In  the 
ball  room. 

1     Mr.  Nazarro  gave  a  sympathetic  per- 
formance of  Arturo.    The  others  playedi 
I  honestly  to   the   best  of  their  ability, | 
w  without   distressing  self-consciousness; 
>    at  times,  as  in  the  opening  scene,  in  a 
true  spirit  of  Intimacy;  always  with  re- 
gard to  the  ensemble. 
^  The    play    tonight    wlU    be  Zola's 

"  '  „     TDTJTTTP  HALE  "Therese    Raquln."    which    was  per- 

By  PHILli'  WAi^J^  {ovmed  here  in  English  by  Mrs.  James 

AJILTNGTON  THEATRE—  Cause  eu  ^^^.^^  Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew.  Mme. 
Eftetti,"  a  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Paolo  jjaria  Bazzi  will  take  the  part  of  Ther- 

"se.  _  

Frank  Tinney  J»rovokes  Con- 
tinuous Applause 


1  Col.  Milee 

'  Tftrrence    A,  ^ 

Richard   Andaltie  Houston  Klciiards 

Hortd   Kerry  Lowell 

Babctte   Lucille  AtlamB 

WalUs  Bruniiall  Lionel  Bsvans 

Kara  Olynesk  ^">'a  Roach 

Nat  Goqdwin  and  Maxine  Elliott  made 
this  play  famous  just  about  20  years 
ago  and,  because  of  their -^association 
with  the  piece,  its  revival  by  tlie  Boston 
I  Stock  ciompany  is  unusui'lly  Interesting. 
It  Is  interesting  most  of  all  to  see  how 
an  old-fashioned  pla.y,  full  of  th»  very 
highest  type  of  hokum.  Is  received  by  a 
modern  audience.  They  like  it.  At 
least,  the  folks  at  the  St.  James  did. 

Miss  Bushnell  has  the  former  Jlaxine 
Elliott  role,  and  she  plays  It  with  un- 
derstanding. , 

Walter    Gilbert   has   Nat    Qoodwin  s 
part,  that  of  Richard  Carawe,  a  middle- 
i  aged  bachelor  who  has  under  hts  care 
I  the  son  of  an  old  friend.    "Th«  Imp"  i? 
I  the  son's  nickname.   Carewo  wishes  him 
to    marry   Phyllis,    his   ward,    for  he 
thinks  that  they  are  In  love  with  one 
another. 

"The  Imp"  Is  In  love  with  a  notorious 
woman  known  as  the  Firefly,  "a  wom- 
an who  performs,"  as  Phyllis's  mother 
announces  in  shocked  tones.  Phyllis 
loves  Dick  Carewe.  There  are  many 
complications,  but  everything  comes  out 
all  right  in  the  end..  You  feel  sure  that 
everybody  lives  liappy  aftenvards.  And 
that'is  the  spirit  of  the  piece  and  It  .was 
all  charmingly  done. 

Houston  Richards  as  "The  Imp'  wns 
excellent.  His  entrance  in  the  first  act, 
an  entrance  that  might  have  hesn 
spoiled  bv  overplaying,  was  well  done. 
He  had  one  line  in  the  play,  "There 
comes  a  time  in  every  young  man's  life,' 
that  was  delightfully  suggestive  of 
*  "Seventeen,"  Miss  Roach  as  the  Fire-  | 
fly  was  a  little  disappointing.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  well  explained  that  tlie  Fire- 
fly was  an  exceptionally  temperamental 
•  young  lady,  but  screaming  is  not  the 
only  means  to  convey  this  idea.  The 
character,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have 
been  overdone. 

Lucille  Adams.  In  the  small  role  of 
maid  spoke  her  broken  English  lines  in 
good'  taste.  The  rest  of  the  company 
was  all  vei-y  good.  The  performance, 
however,  did  lack  somewhat  the  cus- 
tomarv  smoothness  of  the  St.  James 
"fir>»t  'nights."  but  this  can  be  easily 
remedied.  It  is  a  really  worth  while 
'  revival.  An  old-fashioned  piece  not  the 
least  bit  modernized.  A.  F. 


Wauan  company 

Presents  "Cause  ed  Effetti 
 ^by  Paolo  Ferrari 


Ilia 


Ferrari. 

Duchesaina  Anna  CasteUlerl-E^tense, 
Baronessa  Eulalia  Carplnetl,^^^^^^  pmardl 
Angelina  Scotlt 
Contcssa  Lu'-I^^y. :  ,Rlna  ■Spmcttl 
Baronessa    Rosalia,...   j  ycottl 

DUO*  l^aovlco  Cas"'"«7;f,tn„  d'Amato 
Marches*  «»«aanno  011varla^G_on-gJ.^^„^ 
Marcheso  Fllippo  OUvarla-Gonzasa.^^.^^^^^ 
Conte  Arturo  CastelHeri-Ert^ns.^  ^^^^^^^ 
Vl.ronte  Gllberto  Arlamonte.^^^^^ 

^.  .   Domenlco  Perfldo 

Nolaro    Ovldlo  Buccl 

^^The  ■  Bost^n-Vtalllan"  Dramatic  Com- 
pany  opened  Us  engagement  of  a  week 
Tt  the  Arlington  last  night.  There  was 
a  large  and  deep-.y  Interested  audience 
composed  chiefly  of  Italians. 
!  .'Cause  ed  Effetti"  Is  a  Vl^yj^  ^]^' 
i  1  OTitten  in  the  period  of  Ferrari 


heart 
short 


OTitten  in  ine  »:'-"rr.,rKv  bugler  and 
when  he  was  influenced  b>  -  fe 
Dumas,    ^he    younger.     The    P  -^^^j,. 

^'oner"The.-r  is  dl^iogurrather  than 
rtton;  ^here%s  the  betraying  bo.^  of 

!"/;/nTl  "^re"-   S  jhe^).p'ected 
tfr"<?e   for   the    iBCens^d  and 
broken   wife;   there    are  even 
soliloquies,  p-rrarl  that  morality 

Croce  said  of  „  nther'  be- 

i  made  him  a  dramatist  as  other 
come  playwrights  through  ^o^e  or^^^,^ 
dignation;    but  '^^^  treat- 

mind  is  social  o^demns  the 

ment  of  a  P'-°''>\",'?^,.„e  conventions, 
one  that  rebels  against  tne  conv 
not  the  social  law  Itself  ^^^^ 
Accoramg    to    tne  the 
drama  sent  out  by  «anageraen 

story  runs  f°,"^,,^^J°^irwea  Ermanno 
^"^'rr'or'he'r  cm^fi  ^Arthur's  warn- 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  tested  and 
tried  variety  of  vaudeville  missing  from 
h^week's  bill  at  Keith's  Tl^eat^e  For 

a  "first  act"  there  Is  tne  M.  E.  G.  Lime 
,,.„,eoi.o^ionist^^^^^^^ 

jinpropriate  cnangca  for 
1-  J  *ho  Bowery  make-ups.    It  is  tor 

^  liL  that  or  Rita,  circus  queen,  and 
[he  visit^or  a  delicate  old  lady.  She  l« 
^  W,]:^  bv  a  good  company.  Carl 
^'JPr^nd^Dora  Ea^-ly  have  a  decidedly 

.  ..•■-nrtmenl  of  songs  and  patter. 
\^%^A^t;t   Cm^n    makes   a  c^aarmlrg 
'w<-^n?  wears  stunning  "-^atifins  a,.^ 
nrano'     Fern  Redmond  and  H 
""elfs  "iv"  that   amusing,  piece.  "Th, 
Gyp. 


ALJOLSONATTHE 
i  SHUBERT  THEATRE 

SHUBERT  ^HEATRE-Bombo."^^ 

^rSnrHar^l^a  AtUdge.  « 
'J^gmund   Homberg     staged  ^b>  J^^^C- 
Huffman;   ^^arry    i-eva  ,  ^ 

and  m  the  <:a^^„t,„  Harold  Crane.  Al- 

Cole.  

"Bombo."   as  routine  ^P^f  ^'^'t.^;;  i 
,nenainm;nt^  H 
f    S^w^h^irllmL  entrant  of  M.^ 

™ore  nimbly,  the  l''^^"'}'^^^^^''^^--. 
garish,    'tis    ti-ue,   yet  with   a  c_eiu_^^^ 


l-hlch  has  to  do  with  a  ntimber 
things     Grelte  Ardlne  and  John  Tv^ 
^  l/  an!  Tom  Mack  have  a  fncU.,  f_ 

ST  JAMES-"When  We  Were  Twen- 
ty-one." a  revival  of  the  old  corned,  . 
drama  by  H. 


The  cast: 


Mrs.  Ericson. 
Phyllis 

Hurhle  Corrle 

CI..  TJprAA* 


Esmond 

...Anna  LaynK 

 itdelvn  Bnshnell 

 8ardl»  Lawrence 

■,:„  R»1t.h  M,  Hemlev 


garish,   ^tis  .  ;Vb,ight  colors 

painted  ships  at  ease  in  a  hu^tung  , 
harbor,  and  again  the  second  J",, 
the   following  act.  revealing  the  far 

retching   Circle  of    Pi"';f tl^e.gfien 
seated  to  a  background  of  blue  gree 
sea  or  huge  tropical  trees     1"  ^he  ° 
instances    the    art    director  Wat|on 
Barratt,    has    given    .something  dls 

''ThnVolutions  of  the  ftr:l"!r4ature  ' 
more  shapely  than  beautiful  °^  '^^^"^^ 
«iro  for  the  most  part  of  traaiiio"»' 
W?nte°r  Garden  simplicity.  The  singers 
are  neither  too  br.d.  nor  of  the  best, 
being  on  the  male  side  those  who  hav^  , 
been"^  associated   with  Jo  son  for 

several  seasons  and.   unlike  h'Vn.  a-P  , 
parently  lacking  In  desire  to  ^Umb  to 
higher  vocal  ranges.    The  dancing  staff 
difcloses   no   01a  Sharon  ^^^'^^^^1 
lissome   grace.     And  when  '^ll 
producers  realize  that  male  ^^oritortlon 
sts  belong  with  ^he  cjrcus  side  shows^ 
But  JolEon!    Keystons  of  the  entlr*. 
1  structure,  human  dynamo,  charged  wKa 
humors,    old    and    new.    putting  over 
'songs  which  from  o^her  -ould  be 

luckv  to  attain  medlocrit\.  dancing 
wftV  an  ease  obviously  envu  d  by  his 
companions,  putting  into  hU  » 
quaver  which  might  clutch  at  the 
heart-strings  if  we  were  '  -  st  .  ,  i 
the  trap  set  for  ua,  i 
^nsratic    St  vie   for  a  .c" 

5  W(l% 


■I'oiJ*  matter  liaThe 

■>i;o  cv.iiteiita  (./  a  Bhtp'8  bucket,  anil 
holdinjT  the  house  as  lis  does  it— that  Is 
■'Olson,    the   king   of  one-man  black- 
face entertainers, 
j     As  the  epectacle  proRresses,  there  Is 
j  'Peech  to  Indicate,  action  to  emphasize, 
;  Hio  simple  story  of  that  hardy  adven- 
j  iuror.  Christopher  Columbus,  his  search 
I  fov  and  discovery  of  tho   new  world. 
I  Thi.i  feat,  accepted  these  many  years  a.s 
j  tilstoi  y.  is  given  n  quaint  twist  by  Mr. 
Attcridgre,  who  In\ents  a  few  vilLiins. 
a  boKus  clairvoyant  and  most  Import- 
I  an(.  a  man  servant  for  Columbus  in  the 
I  person  of  Gus.  later  known  as  Bombo. 
I  That   is  where  Mr.   .Tolson  comes  in. 
uith  a  ceaseless  (low  of  Jest,  of  IntK 
'iiato  speech  with  his  audience,  with 
liLs  .xong-s.    Last  evening:  the  Jests,  tha 
discourses  on  golf,  on  his  travels,  on, 
nrohibition   and   its   evil  consequences.  | 
on  his  acquaintance    with     Presidf,nt  | 
Harding',  nor  overlooking  Private 
retary   George   Christian,   greatly  oi,, 
luimbered  the  vocal  interludes.  At  that, 
"hen  he  sans;  about  "weep  no  more. 
11 V  mammy,"  he  so  stressed  the  sin- 
'  Prity  and  pathos  of    the  theme  that 
ifter  he   had  rushed    olf    stage  the 
.udlence     applauded     throughout  tho 
subsequent  scene,  seeking  vainly  to  re- 
all  him.    For  such  moments  the  or-  ' 
■hestra  and  the  score  ivere  subdued.  : 
und  the  strings  had  their  day.    For  the 
lest,   the  music  i-an  to  blare  of  horn 
and  a  loud  clatter  which  brought  no  • 
restful  ihessa«:e.  W.  E.  G.  ^ 

Itziatherbest 
in'minnkan'me' 

COLONIAL.  THEATRE— Henry  W. 
.Savage  offers  Mitzi    In    "Minnie  an' 
Mc,"  a  fantastic  comedy  -n'lth  music. 
In  a  prologue  and  three  acts.     Book  1 
and  Ivrics  by  Zelda  Sears.    Music  by; 
Harold  Levey.     Staged  by  Ira  Hard.«:.  j 
Musical  numbers  staged  by  .TuUan  A!-  ! 
ired.    The  composer  conducted.  First; 
performance  In  Boston.    The  cast:  1 
PROIjOGUB 

Zobelde   K"'*'  P'^'?^ 

The   Vizier  John  Hendricks 

\bda!laU   Worth  Faulkner 

, Guards.  .  .Samu5!  Wilson,  Simon  Stevenson 
PLAY 

Henrv  Brockway  Sydney  Greenstreet 

Plioeba   Brockway  Bertha  Ballinger 

Tom    }lRmmond  Boyd    Marshall  ] 

Pollv   Church   Mltzl 

Minnie  Walt  'Till  Tou  sSee  Her! 

i  Mrs.   Bellamy  Vira  Rial 

I  Iris  Bellamy  JeaJineite  WacDonald 

1  Moe  Bernhelmer  Adrian  H.  Rosley 

Stella,  a  maid  Estella  Birnsy 

The  opening  scene  is  one  of  extraor- 
dinary opulence,  besides  being  slgnifl- 
<  cantly  dramatic,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
.Arabian  Nights  is  gorgeously  visual- 
i  Ized.     This  remarkable  scene  brought 
1  us  again,  like  Schahriar,  to  the  feet  of 
j  .Scheherazade.     We    were    once  more 
,1  with  the  wonder  people  of  our  youth— 
Sinbad,  Aladdin,  Ali  Baba,  the  genii, 
fairies,  the  magicians  and  enchanters. 
Nor  Is  this  scene  a  mere  curtain-raiser; 
It   is  the  key  to  the  performance,  a 
.stimulator  of  ths  imagination. 

This,  with  the  first  act,  Is  the  more 
interesting.  The  story  .goes  on  its  way 
in  logical  sequence,  the  dialogue  Is 
snappy  and  funny,  often  uproariously 
so.     There  Is  plapty  of  action.  The 

second  act.  the  studio  of  the  Bellamy 
home,  is  for  the  most  part  a  series  of 
interpolations,  each  interesting  after 
its  kind,  and  then  there  is  the  bore, 
Bernhelmer,  loquacious,  obtrusive,  who 
would  be  studiously  avoided  at  the  club. 
The  music  has  body  and  immediately 
invites  attention.  Several  of  the  num- 
bers will  no  doubt  find  their  way  outside 
of  the  theatre.  There  are  many  de- 
lightful bits  of  orchestrat'on,  notably 
where  woodwind  and  harp  are  em- 
plojed.  But.  oTer  and  above  all.  there 
is  the  Irrepressible  Milzl  as  Minnie,  and 
then  there  is  "Me."  And  wo  hear  you 
ask  who  is  "Me."  That  is  telling  a 
stage  secret. 

In  the  Arabian  Nights  scene  of  the 
prologue  the  duplicity  of  Zobeide  is  un- 
covered. Abdallah  withdraws  the  magic 
signet  ring  from  the  nnger  of  the  dying 
Vizier,  who  oply  a  moment  before  had 
received  It  from  Zobeide.  With  rasping 
invective  Abdallah  Invokes  Allah,  that 
the  Vizier  shall  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
the  ring  and  answer  the  call  down  tho 
centuries  to  Its  wearer,  and  his  release 
shall  be  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  the  three  wishes  which  the  ring  al- 
lows. The  ring  is  subsequently  the 
property  of  Brockway,  a  New  York 
dealer  in  antiques,  who  harbors  the 
street  musician",  Polly  Church.  The 
latter,  having  a  birthday,  chooses  the 
ylgiiet  ring  as  a  gift.  • 

Retiring  on  a  combination  chair  In 
the  antique  shop,  she  rubs  the  ring 
throe  times.  There  is  a  great  din,  and 
(lie  vaporish  Vizier  appears  and  asks 
!ier  command  on  three  wishes.  How 
.<^he  orders  soup,  secures  sn  Invitation 
to  the  Bellamy  party  and  skilfully  con- 
trives for  tho  love  of  Tom  Hammond 
are  cleverly  enacted.  Incidentally,  there 
lis  the  unfoldment  of  the  phght  of  Ham- 
mond, who,  like  all  stage  musicians,  is 
■oT-oke.^  ^for  the  opnijg||^|||^,  ^u- 
i  seems  'to  hft-v 


'  '  : :,.  or,  rather, J 

how  Cully  wiili'.s  II.  ut.d  iiie  subsequent! 
reward  of  51000,  Is  an  interesting  'side 
Usue. 

Mitzi  was  at  her  best  as  Polly.  De- 
liphlfully  vixenish,  she  has  ample  op-  ' 
portunlty  for  a  neat  characterization  of 
I  the  derelict  organ  grinder.  Her  voice 
Is  still  only  "pretty."  and  the  com- 
poser, aware  of  this,  has  discreetly 
avoided  exacting  song.  But  she  was 
dramatically  convincing,  though  nhe 
might  with  profit  follow  her  colleagues 
in  not  pitching  her  iierformance  so  low. 

S\-dney  Greenstreet  gave  a  capital 
performance  of  the  bibulous  Brockway 
-a  performance  that  might  be  frowned 
on  by  ortliodox  Volstcadians.  That  ' 
Ciiere  -f^re  non?  of  Uie  iatter  at  tn* 
Colonial  Theatre  last  evening  was  evi- 
dent by  the  hair-trigger  laughter  that 
followed  his  every  movement. 

othcr.s  of  the  cast   gave  pleasure,; 

fither  by  tho  charm  of  their  danclntt 
their  dramatic  performance  or  In  sonjfi 
There  was  a  large  audience. 

T.  A.  P 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


publisher  and  rovitv.       a'  :  /sigac' 
In  1923  it's  not  "a  few  shillings."  l'< 
Miss  Stein's  "Geography  and  Plays"  tli' 
publishers  ask  $3.60.  \ 


mm 


IT  WAS  A  LOW  DOWN  TOICK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  all  tha  papers  are  ptibllshlng 
first  page  stories  that  while  King  Tut 
was  lying  dead  and  awaiting  burial,  his 
widow  offered  to  marry  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  King  of  the  Hlttltes.  I  am  not 
saying  that  Mrs.  Tut  was  any  better 
than  she  ought  to  have  been,  but  I  do 
think  It's  a  little  late  In  the  day  to  stir 
up  scandal  about  her,  and  If  the  King 
of  the  Hlttltes  gave  out  the  letter  said  tc 
have  been  written  by  her  and  which  has 
been  published,  then  all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  King  of  the  Hlttltes  Is  no  gen- 
tleman. OERSHOM  GRAVES. 

Milton. 


COPLEY— "Disraeli."  Comedy.  Third 
and  last  week.  Matinees  on  Tues- 
day, Thursdaj',  and  Saturday. 

HOLLIS  STREET  —  "Lightnln*." 
Comedy.  Seventeenth  week.  Mati- 
nees on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Satu.rday. 

PLYMOUTH  —  "Just  Married," 
Farce.  Fourteenth  and  last  week. 
IMatlnees  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

SELAVTN— "The  Fool."  Drama 
Tenth  week.  Amateur  charity  per- 
formance on  Tuesday  afternoon 
Matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Sat 
urday. 

TREMONT— "Six  Cylinder  Love." 
Comedy.  Second  week.  Matinees 
on  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

WILBUR— "To  The  Ladles."  Com- 
edy. Third  and  next  to  the  last 
week.  Matinees  on  Wednesday 
Thursday  and  Saturday. 


Contemporary  prose  and  poetry  are 
disturbing  to  some  of  us  old  fogies. 
Here  Is  Gertrude  Stein,  for  example. 
Some  years  ago  we  read  three  tales 
by  her,  written  In  a  staccato  manner, 
but  they  held  the  .attention,  especially 
the  one  that  related  the  life  of  a  ser- 
vant girl  without  any  borrowing  from 
the  Goncourts  or  George  Moore.  But 
what  is  to  be  said  of  these  extracts 
from  Miss  Stein's  "Geography  and 
Plays,"  to  wlilch  Sherwood  Anderson 
contributed  a  preface? 

"Point,  face,  canvas,  toy,  struck  off, 
sense  or,  weigh  coach,  soon  beak  on, 
so  suck  In,  and  an  Iron." 

"Lie  on  this,  show  sup  th*  boon  that 
nick  the  basting  thread  thinly  and 
night  night  gown  and  pit  wet  kit.  Loom 
down  the  thorough  narrow." 

The  author  of  "St.  Elmo"  was  ono«i 
laughed  at  for  writing  In  another  novel, 
"Cherish  the  microcosm  of  the  limitless 
macracosm.  Cherish  the  rushing,  bound- 
less choral  aggregations  of  the  vasty 
deep,"  but  this  is  Addisonian  In  com- 
parison with  Miss  Stein's  sentences. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  certain  con- 
temporary English  poets: 
"Here  tha  rheumatism 
Gripped  her  man  at  last. 
And  the  workhouse  spectre 
Loomed  above  them  vast." 
Soma  may  prefer; 
They  meet,  sudorous,  In  a  doomed  hot- 
house ...  or  a  warm  aquarium  .  .  . 
Their    dream    is    stabbed    by  sharp 
whispers  and   the  patter  of  feet 
that  oome 
Threading  their  way,  between  K  and 

I,  on  the  soft  linoleum." 
And  now  comes  Mr.  Dudley  Poore  with 
his  "Marigold  Pendulum"  in  the  Dlail 
of  April.  There  are  six  pages  of  It. 
Mr.  Poore  addresses  a  young  woman, 
presumably  his  lady  love: 
"But  let  us  sit  with  an  open  book  on 
our  knees 

turning    pages    the    pedantlo  worms 

have  annotated 
with    crabbed    wisdom    and  obscure 

geometry, 

where  mildew  inscribes  with  a  blue 
pencil 

poems  In  forgotten  alphabets, 
and  when  the  storm  pauses 
to  shake  the  dank  hair  from  his  eyes 
and  resin  the  bow  of  his  cracked  fid- 
dle, 

we  shall  hear  through  the  green  hum- 
ming of  rain 

a«  It  lays  a  oold  ohe^  on  the  cob- 
webbed  glass, 

all  those  curious  noises  that  the  dust 
makes  gently  settling 

on  the  cracked  furniture  of  discarded 
lives." 


LITERARY  NOTE 

(Arthur  Scopenhaner,  1831.) 
"Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  of  our  pres- 
ent literature  has  no  other  aim  than  to 
get  a  few  shillings  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  public;  and  to  this  end,  author. 


AN  OLD  FRIEND 

So  the  wild  man  ts  loose  again,  this 
time  sauntering  on  the  road  between 
Springfield  and  Chlcopee.  "When  pur- 
sued, he  leaps  into  the  woods."  The 
last  tl^ne  we  heard  of  the  wild  man  he 
was  in  a  village  of  Indiana,  and  when 
he  was  pursued  he  ran  up  a  tree  and 
disappeared,  taking  the  tree  with  him. 

Near  Springfield  he  goes  about  naked. 
No  doubt  he  has  been  reading  Sherwood 
Anderson's  "Many  Marriages,"  and  is 
imitating  the  hero  of  that  noveL 


INFORMATION  WANTED 
As  the  World  Wagsl 

Win  you  explain  this  clipping  from 
last  night's  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Mr.  F.  continues  his  weak  argument 
by  saying  that  professors  are  Puritanlo. 
This  ts  almost  libellous.  Of  course.  In 
mixed  classes  professors  cannot  be  per- 
fectly frank,  but  In  the  more  select 
sroups  they  are  real  vlrlle-llke  men." 

Is  It  the  presence  of  men  in  a  co-edu- 
oatlonal  college  which  prevents  profes- 
sors from  being  "vlrlle-llke,"  or  Is  It  the 
presence  of  women  which  prevents  the 
groups  from  being  select? 

RUTH  ADAMS. 

Melrose  Highlands,  April  12. 


"IN  STOCKING  FEET" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  bright  noon  of  that  glorious 
day  whose  dawn  is  now  breaking  In  ttp 
east,  about  In  the  latitude  of  Moscow — 
that  glorious  day  when  the  world  shall 
have  been  made  so  safe  for  democ- 
racy that  it  Is  devilishly  unsafe  for 
everybody  else— clippers  will  have  been 
thrown  Into  the  discard  along  with  white 
cellars  and  handkerchiefs.  The  Ideal 
win  be  that  which  Bruce  Barton  lately 
described  after  a  visit  to  the  Detroit 
palace  in  which  Henry  Ford  dwells. 
"Henry,"  he  says,  "works  all  day,  comes 
home  at  night,  takes  oft  his  shoes,  and 
sits  In  his  stocking  feet."  And  then 
Mr.  Barton,  Who  has  a  way  of  going 
into  raptures  over  the  simple-life  ex- 
periments of  American  millionaires,  is 
inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  Henry 
In  his  stocking  feet  to  exclaim:  "It 
seems  to  me  that  mutual  understanding 
and  real  progress  are  going  to  start 
when  we  all  begin  to  realize  that  all 
that  several  thousand  dollars  a  day  can 
give  to  Henry  Ford  Is  the  satisfaction 
of  coming  home  at  night  and  taking 
oft  hie  shoes  In  his  own  home,  sitting 
in  his  stocking  feet,  and  looking  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  (on  his  stock- 
ing feet,  dear  friends?  Perish  the 
thought!)  on  an  honest  day's  work." 
I  suppose  the  idea  le  that  all  a  feller 
has  to  do  If  he  Is  a  millionaire  employer 
and  wants  to  avert  a  strike  at  the 
works,  la  to  sit  at  home  in  the  gloam- 
ing with  his  stocking  feet  exhibited 
on  tho  window  sill  to'show  that  he  Is  at 
heart  a  humble  toller  I  To  wear  slip- 
pers would  at  once  Identify  him  with 
the  oppressive  forces  of  capitalism. 
No  virile  worklngman  of  the  fast-ap- 
proaching golden  age  will  stand  for  slip- 
pers a  single  minute.  The  rallying  cry 
of  democracy  wl«l  be  "VIvent  les  bas 
aux  trous  magnlflquesi  A  bas  les  pan- 
touflesl  W.  E.  K. 


KING  TUT'S  DOQ 

(For  as  the  World  Wags) 
There  Is  a  grim  Justification 
BV>r  old  King  Tut  sleeping 
'  Thirty  centiu-ies  with  the  effigy  of  a 
dog 

Upon  his  sarcophagus  lid. 

•  •  • 

It  symbolizes  eternal  fidelity, 
Loving  companionship,  Joyousness;  . 
Many  sleep  with  their  wife's  picture 
Clutched  to  their  heart. 
She,  meanwhile,  marries  another. 

•  •  • 

Some  carve  self-gloritylng  nonsense 
Upon  their  headstones. 
Nobody  Is  deceived,  and  the  heirs  tell 
the  truth 

.\bout  the  narrator  at  the  will  contest. 

•  •  » 

It  Is  a  strange  world,  with  odd  customs. 
But  the  love  of  a  dog  Is  eternal. 
Cosmic  conferred  by  deity. 
Immutable  like  the  tides. 
Old  Tut  was  wise. 


By  PHILIP  HALE  I 

ARLINGTON     THi3ATRE  —  "TfM  eEa  j 
Baquin,"  a  drama  In  four  acts.  '•/  »'Ola.  . 
Performed  by  the  Soston  Italian  dra- 
matic company : 

Ter*ia  Rsquln  Maria  Bazzl 

l.a  Bignora  Itaquin  SlatlVlo  1  lorenza  I 

.Susanna   IMna   Hplwtl  ■ 

l>.ifMa   Oaetauo  d  AtnaU;  ] 

Cginlllo   Franon   Po.l^n«m  • 

u-rivet  '   OtWIo  Buccl  I 

.VUchaud.'.'. '.'..".1  Oluseppfl  Ujttarlello  I 

This  sordid  play  has  been  seen  in  Bos-  I 
ton  in  Engrlish.  Mrs.  James  Brown  Pot-  | 
ter  and  Kyrle  Bellew  brought  It  out  In  . 
New  York  in  1890  and  played  it  for  sev-  | 
eral  seasons. 

Zola's   novel,   on  which  the  play  Is 
based,   was  first   called   "Une  hlstolre 
d'amour"  when  It  appeared  In  tho  mag- 
azine  L'Artifite.     The   play  was  pro- 
duced  at   the   Renaissance,   Paris,  on 
July  11,   1S73.     It  failed   utterly  and 
brought  with  It  the  failure  of  the  man- 
ager.    There  were  nine  performances. 
1  Marie    Laurent    played    the  paralyzed 
(mother  In  a  most  Impressive  manner. 
'Tho  play  was  revived  at  tho  Odeon  In 
il905,  with  Mmes.  Megard  and  Tessan- 
i  flier  and  M.  Dorival  In  the  chief  parts, 
'and  remained  In  the  repertoire  for  a 
few  yiArs.    Translated  Into  English  by 
Telxelra  de  Mattos,   It  was  played  in 
London  In  1891  and  revived  by  Lydla 
lyavorska  in  1918.  Bertha  Kallsoh  played 
In  this  country  a  version  prepared  by 
Harrison  Gray  Flake  (1906). 
i    The   scene   Is  a   room   above  Mme. 
Raquln's  shop  In  Paris.    The  old  lady 
Is  devoted  to  her  sickly,  peevish  son 
CamlUe.    Therese,  the  orphan  niece  of 
Mme.    Raquln,    has    been    Induced  to 
marry  him.    She  hates  him  and  consoles 
herself    with    Laurent.     They  drown 
CamlUe  and  marry,  but  theyare  haunted 
by  the  thought  of  the  m'urdered  man. 
Thev  talk  about  the  crime,  how  It  was 
aocomplished— it  was  thought  the  mur- 
der was  an  accident— they  finally  quar- 
rel.   Mme.  Raquln  overhears  thom  and 
Is   stricken   with   paraJysls.     She  can 
neither  move  nor  speak.    The  wife  be- 
comes a  slattern;  the  husband  a  shabby 
ruffian.    Their  lite  is  a  quarrel;  they 
tear  the  old  woman.    Suddenly  her  hand 
moves.     She  traces  words  on  a  table. 
Laurent  Is  about  to  strangle  her  whan 
she  rises  and  calls  them  "murderers. 
She  will  not  denounce  them;  she  wlU 
see  them  suffer.    They  kill  them.=elves, 
and  the  old  woman  says,  "They  have 
died  too  soon." 

Although  Zola  prided  himself  on  be- 
ing a  realist.  In  this  play  at  least  he  is 
a  romanticist,  by  the  lines  he  puts  into 
the    mouth  of    the    characters.  The 
mother  "seeks  refuge  In  har  grief  as  a 
wounded  animal";  her  daughter-in-law 
Is  "her  last  spring."     On  the  day  of 
Therese's  marriage  she  receives  the  oon- 
fldanoes  of  a  young  girl  who  speaks  to 
her  of   "entering  Into   something  un- 
known, sweet  and  terrible,  where  one 
walks  In  a  white  light,  pushed  by  a 
1  shuddering  Joy."    M.  Brlsson  also  oom- 
Imented  on  the  antithesis  dear  to  Hugoi 
\khe  paralytic  with  her  accusing  eye^ 
:  burning  with  rage  yet  unable  to  express 
<  herself.  ,  ^ 

■  Zola  said  of  his  novel  that  each  chap- 
ter was  the  study  of  a  ourlous  phy- 
siological case.  His  aim  was  to  find 
the  beast  in  tha  adulterous  couple,  to 
throw  them  Into  a  violent  drama  and 
note  their  sensations  and  acts  I  have 
simply  made  on  two  living  bodies  the 
analytical  work  that  surgeons  make  on 
'corpses."  And  ha  added,  "I  assure 
Vou  that  the  cruel  loves  of  Therese  and 
Laurent  are  to  me  not  Immoral;^  there 
is  nothing  to  incite  evil  passions 

This  may  be  true,  but    ha  play  Is 
singularly  repulsive,  as  repulsive  as  im 

Mme!"Baz.l,  a  handsome  woman 
;.vldently  an  experienced  ^=tres3.  e  o- 
ouent  In  facial  expression,  with  a  voice 
2f"l?ng!ular  beauty.  Mme.  Ploren-  wa 
excellent  as  the  bourgeois  mother  The 
others  played  In  an  ^fj^i^oe 
was  fully  appreciated  by  ^  auaien 

^The'pla^rnlghr^wmrN^ccodeml.. 

"L,a  Neraloa." 


Miss  Florence  Trumbull  Gives 
Pleasing  Program 


Florence  Trumbull,  a  pianist  from 
Chicago,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  after- 
non  In  Steinert's  hall,  playing  this  pr' 

gram : 

.A.-dante  PavoTl  ^^^^^T',"^!- 


Pa*tora.Ie   S^^' 

Oaprlcclo   ■^'=5'„iart 

Fantassle,    D  minor  JI»„rt 

Minuot.  E  flat  major  

.^t.   FrancH  Walking  on  the  Wave£..L;is  . 

Intermezzo  ,A^^n 

,  Arlequln   .iStlerlln-y' 

Intermezzo   Scherzando  ^^f^  K^jiV 

Fourre  (tor  the  left  hand  alone. Salnt-I  j-J 

Berena.ae   B»'=*"''J.r 

NocLurne,  Opus  62,  No.  2  

JJolonalse,  E  flat  mlnot,  Opua  26  J<o. 


club 


the 


'an  ey 

as  was,  Opua  28,  No.  1  and  No.  12. Chopin  i 

J^.^)sody  No.  8  Liszt 

gp  1.  glance  will  show  that  Miss  Trum- 
a'all  had  no  Idea  of  ararnglng  her  pro- 
,Tam  In  the  orthodox  way.    She  made 
bold,  Indeed,  to  do  do  without  a  sonata, 
fJiooslng  Instead,  for  her  "big"  piece, 
oi"ie  Llegl  legend  which,  usually  enough, 
h(*s  ben  played  twice  already  tlila  winter 
thi  .Boston.     For  her  opening  group  of 
Xisjj  classics    she    found  unhackneyed 
w(4Jilc  to  play  except  for  the  Scarlatti, 
sough  persona,  to  be  sure,  who  have 
iuslness  In  the  classroom  must  be  per- 
aaps  over-familiar    with    the  Mozart 
:ttle    pieces.    Farthest    she  ventured, 
lawever,  from  the  well-worn  way  when 
"lihe  placed  her  group  of  light,  pretty 
ptrines  before  the  Chopin  group;  therein 
I-she  showed  good  Judgment,  since,  ao- 
rtfordlng  at  least  to  the  theory  usually 
;eld,  the  Chopin  is  worth  waiting  for. 
I  :  while  the  trifles  are  not. 
I  !  re  With  a  very  competent  technique  at 
i  RiW  command  and  sound  muslcaa  feel- 
rnng.  Miss  Trumb«ll  played  what  may 
-oi3  called  stoutly.    A  musician,  Indeed, 
la-.ie  seems  to  be  more  markedly  than 
i  pianist,  for  while  she  set  forth  the 
a  musical  content  of  her  prosram  with  ^ 
s-all  lucidity,   she  appeared  to  concern 
herself  little  with  piano  effects  as  such, 
n^'  r.  gave,  consequently,  the  Impression 
^producing  her  music  in  Mack  and 
ite,  with  scarcely  any  shading,  even 
,^ray. 

Us3  Trumbull,  by  all  theory,  ought 
5  have  played  dully,  for  in  piano  play- 
tiiiig  today  color  is  essential.  On  the 
off'sntrary,  however.  She  did  nothing  of 
C'le  kind.  By  her  musical  intelligence, 
tli3  r  honesty  and  also  by  a  certain 
lioiurmth  of  temperament,  she  held  the. 
eui.ttentlon  firmly.  Color,  nevertheleas, 
prirtlss  Trumbull  would  be  wise  to  cultl- 
fe»ate,  and  a  closer  feeling  for  light  and 
"  ihade;  they  are  too  valuable  Issets  to 
le  prudently  neglected. 

R.  R»  Q» 


Percy  Burton,'  who  was  the  manager 
I  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  during  her  last  tour 
1  In   this  country,   writes  entertainingly 
[about  her.  What  he  reports  her  as  aay- 
I  Ing  about  Boston  In  1880  is  of  local,  one 
[might  say,  parochial,  interest:  "Women 
iformed  the  majority  there.    They  were 
•puritanical  with  intelligence,  and  inde- 
I  pendent  with  a  certain  grace.  American  j 
women  generaUy  have  charming  hands  i 
I  aiid  feet.    What  struck  me  most  about 
the  women  of  Boston  was  the  harmony 
of  their  gestures  and  the  softness  of 
■  their  voices.    .   .   .  They  are  as  far  re - 
moved^rom  the  Latin  race  as  the  north 
I  pole  iB  from  the  south  pole,  but  they  are 
Interesting,  delightful  and  captivating." 
']     "Harmony  of  gestures."  Especially  ai- 
'ter  pushing  in  a  crowd  in  theatre,  con- 
i  cert  hall  or  at  a  subway  station. 

•Softness  of  their  voices."  Was  It  not 
A  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  said  that 
■l  the  Bostonlan's  voice  was  tke  product 
of  the  east  wind  and  a  codfish  diet?  | 
Mr.  Burton  writes  that  Eleonora  Duse 
will  not  visit  America  and  England,  not  | 
even  France  and  Spain,  for  she  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  Influenza,  and 
the  physicians  forbid  acting  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Jewett  will  bring  out  at  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre  next  Monday  a  play  for  the 
first  time  In  this  country.  "Dealing  in 
Futures."  bv  Harold  Orighouse.    It  was 
produced  at  Glasgow,  on  Oct.  7,  1909,  and 
ri.  als  with  the  desire  to  Improve  condl- 
I -3  of  labor.    Milton  Rosmer,  that  es- 
ant  actor,  who  visited  Boston  aa  a 
ember  of  Mss  Hornlman's  company, 
l»took  the  part  of  Charlie  Bunting,  the 
%  young  reformer. 


^hiK    "Ocean!    1'hou    MigUty    Mousv-.r  ' 
and    Isolde's    NarraUve.     W^en  Mmo 
aadskl  sang  the  former  '^'a^t  a^ym 
phony  concert  in  1898  she  was  mildly 
rebuked  for  singing  it 
and    her    husband    laughed  derisively. 
^Why  not  in  German? 
a  German  opera?    Wasn't  Weber  a  Ger- 
man'   Ha!  ha:-    It  took  some  time  to 
:™nvlnc6lhem  that  "Oberon"  was  writ- 
I       for  London;  that  Weber  learned  Ln^ 
I  lish  in  order  to  set  muslo  to  Plancne  s 
;  libretto. 

A  N.  M.  wrltTsIn  the  Manchester 
Guardian:  "Mr.  Horace  ShipP,  another 
of  the  writers  In  the  English  Review, 
makes  the  Intt^reetlng  point  that  the 
obstinate  successes  of  the  year'  have 
been  generally  the  best  plays,  a^d  it  la 
a  s?afgering  discovery  that  good  play. 

Tgle^otef  dramlustrr.'  b?gint  look 
:  up^ their  mouldering  n^anuscrtpts^  again 
;  -.nd  urepare  for  another  effort.  We  are, 
■  indeid  all  egoists  of  one  sort  or  an- 
•   o^thtr  and.  when  It  is  announced  ^hat, 

£Lr^r^r:roi^%^n^r^^ 
Si^^ri^o^^d'^m- 

aloud." 

Nestor  Roqueplan,  the  witty  dandy, 
feuilletonist   and    theatre    manager  of 
Paris  died  50  years  ago.    Parisian  Jour- 
nals are  retelling  anecdotes  about  him, 
:  most  of  them,  we  see.  taken  from  Ville- 
^  messanfa  Memoirs.    Here  is  one  of  the 
I  best  of  them,  A  dramatist  named  Boule, 
who  "stammered  painfully  read  his  com- 
'■■  edv  to  Roqueplan.  who  heard  It  to  the 

'^%ut   no-no-no   one-one  stammers," 
exclaimed  Boule. 

••What  no  one?  Ah,  then,  my  aear 
fenolf  l  must  refuse  to  accept  your 
play  That  was  the  only  amusmg  thing 
in  it." 


luiliun     A  .  • 

Offer  "La  Nemlca'^ 


4.RLINQTON  THEATRE-"La  Nem- 
tca,"  play  In  three  acts,  produced  by 
the  Boston  Italian  Dramatic  Company. 
The  cast: 

Anna  EH  B.mola.  <lach««a  glla 


Guy  Maler  will  play  for  young  people 
in  Jordan  Hall  tomorrow  afternoon  at  4 
o'clock  piano  pieces  by  Chopin.  Bach^ 
Chadwlck.  Debussj-,  Dane,  Schubert  and 
carpenter's  "Krazy  Kat."  He  will  speak 
before  each  piece  and  t^"  ^he  sto^^,  ° ^ 

^^^^-a'rrh:  ihSr 

-r'Tgo-^VXVinrdfn°"^^^^^^^ 
Sanirdly  evening.  Was  she  not  then 
advertised  as  "the  Armenian  Mghtln- 
^^l^'',.^,*    qimday    afternoon  Mlsoha 

union  wUl  perform  Sullivan  s  -Golden 

'"n^^x?-' Monday  evening  the  Boaton 
symphony  orche^tra^  win  give^^^^^ 

'"'''"Valnt  laena  Tnimpet  Septet)  and 
Berlioz  Florence  Macbeth  will  sing  two 
arias  by  Mozart. 


M.  8.  enjoyed  th«  performance  ofj 
■  aoetterdaeramerrng"  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.    She  ■writes  t 

"Just  before  the  curtain  went  up  the 
glri  behind  me  said  to  her  companion  i 

"  'This  la  the  damnation  of  God;  it 
must  be  pretty  powerful.' 
|j,ad<l|    "LAter,  when  Siegfried  first  sees  Gu- 
"v    >%rune  and  asks  Ounther  what  his  sis- 
■w.-  ''tier's  name  Is,  the  same  girl  said: 
Imuar^  ■<  'He  recognizes  her  now;  she  reminds 
drf  d,  jhim  of  his  sister.* 

•rtaracf  .-And  when  Siegfried  and  Q"",  <  I 
'  itrtWear  their  oath  on  Hagen's  drinking 
le    »hom,  she  said:  ^„r^.  •  •• 

j<e3'    "  'Now  they're  exchanging  swonlB. 

.uoi^o:-    Reaplghi-a  extraordinary   "Ballade  of 
I'e:-":    the  GnoralOes"  will  be  played  at  the 
""symphony  concerts  this  week.    It  was 
ue.reeently  performed  at  an  extra  concert 
VmpNthe  orchestra.    The  other  orchestral 
■a'  leces  will  be  Haydn's  "Surprise"  sym- 
and   two    movements   from  the 
"  derived  from  Rlrasky-Korsakov  s 
.tical  opera.  "The  Legend  of  the- 
saltan. •■     This  suite  is  new  here, 
U  -^va.s  plHvna  In  New  York  by 


Notes  and  Lines:  -   t    v  A 

For  the  enlightenment  of  J.  v.  a.. 
who  is  puzzled  to  know  why  in  the  play 
.T),sraell"  the  wife  is  called  Lady  Bea- 
consfleld  While  he  is  still  Mr   Diarael  , 

r:rruas°'playl/the  tftle  role  in  Bos- 

'"^.pTsr^eirr  ^t°er  years,  when  his 
C,.eT:.^edtoraIeehlmtoth^^^^^^^^^^ 

^'??When'"Dl^aell'e  wife  died  In  1873 J 
.v,«  Ouesn  made  Disraeli,  who  was  then  . 
the  Q"''^" J^,'rl  Earl  of  Beacons-  \ 

prime  minister,  t^^^IS  A.  RUOG. 

We  are  indebted  to  oUter  correspon- 
dents for' the  8ame_lnformation. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

If    as  Sir  George  A.  Maofarren  and 
„ti,;rs  say.  ■•Fidello"  is  the  moat  perfoc 

"^"^  J^nrc  rithcr  than  dramatic,  and  U 
gymphonlo  raincr  ,    ,     ^  Mae- 

,J  not  of  Beethoven  at  hU 
tarren  was  a  ^ide^u^ 
who  made  many  iunwlBing  Bt**"™ 


Ua  Oount*.,a  ai  Bernol..  .Matnde  Floren^^^ 

Marta   Resmault   nina.  Splnettl 

pnorsnia  Lumb  * ' 'Tomniaiio  Nar,zaro 

g**^"" '.baetano  D'Amato 
B.'LMon,.Vn<irOuldi'lM  Bernoj.^ 

^/rirS'o'"""'  ^."':0'-e"pr?.eViri'n- 
Dario  Nicoodeinl  has  been  caljed  the 
Italian   Bernstein.   typlcaUx  f^^"^" 
his  attitude  toward  ^onven  Ions,  and 
the  violations  of  them.    His    H  R'f^K  <> 
wa..  adapted    as  "The    Prodigal    Hus-  | 

band,"  and  John  ^'■^'^  ^^'V,^'^ , 
"L'Ombra"    ("The    Shadow^  ),  ^  Ja^*^ 
■  play,  was  seen  here  with  Ethel  Barry- 
mofe  In  the  leading  part. 
was  played  in  New  York  aa    The  Bem- 

"^•^La  Nemlca"  waa  flrat  performed  In 
!l»16.    The  plot,  simple  In  Itself,  la  un- 
i  encumbered  with  any  oounter-plot.  A 
certain  ducheas,  who  for  love  of  her 
husband,  has  Impoaed  on  t^^*  Jf-f 'f,^^'" 
illegitimate  son  as  her  own  fl^^tj^"/"' 
bitterly  regrets  her  promise  ^^en  It  la 
borne  in  upon  her  that  it  I^Privea  her 
real  eon  of  his  birthright.    In  her  Jeal- 
ousy for  her  she.  she  treats  her  stepson 
with  a  harshn^s.  that  aorely  dtstreases 
him.  who  felt  for  her  a  son  s  d^;;""""' 
though  all  the  while  she  loved  him.  too, 
thouih  with  what  degree  of  conscious- 
nesa  it  is  not  easy  for  a  person  with  lit- 
tle Italian  to  Judge.    Cl'^^f "■"°*'L 
last  drive  her  to  tell  him  the  truth.  The 
two  sons  go  to  the  war.   I"  the  last  art 
the  news  cc^e.  that  one  ^ J^™"*; 
the  other  Just  at  the  door.  WhlohT  The 
rtep-Bon  oomea  in,  ^rltti  a  l»«t  measage 
from  hia  brother!  the  m°ther  lato  love 
the   iurvlTor  a-  «h«  ^ 
Sh«  falla  Into  hla  BTTtiB. 

Bo  oame  the  atory  to  a  VaUaitir  nw. 
(hsMng  aeen  merely  a  arnopala  of  the 
understood  le»  than  haJf  «he  te^ 
5^  rffeotire  play  it  -urely  la,  well  plafl- 
Cad  and  of  aoBd  aobst&ftoe.  T^e  chaf- 
aSlr^are  well  defined,  and  all  appar- 
ently are  believable  human  beinga.  To 
an  American  not  understanding  weU 
fhm  action  seema  alow. 

Th^  acting  wae  undoubtedly  alow: 
I  from  Itallana  one  would  have  expected 
=  brisker  pace.  Or  were  some  of  the 
!  acto™  not  aufficleivtly  familiar  with 
the°"  lines  to  apeak  quickly  at  th^r 
ease?  Airs.  Florenza  wae.  She  played 
t  dowager  countess  of  a  type  common 
tr>  French  playa  since  the  days  of  Pall-  , 
f«Jm  ^d Ve  played  it  delightfully, 
wS^'cu^nin^y  deft  atrokea  of  charac- 
Te'ri^tion    and  a^  ^th  -^^-Uona. 

IZ^  actively  the  difficult  ro^e^f 

-o"'^-rt'fot^To^°d"ot^°m;;?h 

r^e'^X'^f  r^ngr.motional  acting, 
whft  h^^d  do  he  made  S^"'n«>y  ™<?y- 
above  all  his  final  scene  with  his 
JJf^i^her  The  amaller  parta,  too. 
weTTll  weU  done.  These  Italian  actora 
r^ve  each  and  every  ore  a  senae  of 
ohiracter  and  they  must  have  learnt  to 
apeirwlth  unuaual  diatlnctneas  alnce 
they  were  understood  with  auch  «om- 

.  ^'^Mmr  mT«:i  Arurlia  played  the  part 

l^:>^lvr^a-cValn-;Jarhr^^ 

^rir^ro^d-rtr^rsiTcqe 

i    E  ^M^^ven^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.^'man    stirred  "^^f^VdTy 
thouBh   she  ahowed  herself,  and  by  nsr 

not  commonplace. 


,1  vi  'lie  medals  and 
.  f.„,  Ml-i  i  f-oeh-ed.    U  is  all 

In"  French.     U  does  not  give  hia  first 
name,  but  gives  bis  "Maison  de  Detail 
as  Riio  Vivlenne,  20. 

Tt  ha.,  dates  mostl.v  of  1S38  and  1V>9^ 
though   iM   one   place   u  "K^"*'""^ 
fact  that  he  had  exhibited  '^'"of  ^  , 
the  bat  in  1S34.  H.  ^^. 

Boston.  ^ 

A  PASSIONATE  MUSIC  LOVER 

(From  tlhc  Warner.   N.  U..  Independent  and 
Tiroes.) 

Who  wants  to  trade  a  cow  for  a 
piano?  ,T.  Hurd,  Oontoocook,  N.  H., 
Route  2,  Box  63. 

MY  NEIGHBOUR  BABBITT 

(To  Erwln  F.  Keene.) 
For  As  the  World  Wags. 
That  writing  chap  ^as  made  a  book 

About  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Babbitt, 
Ue  s  spread  liim  out  for  us  to  see  I 
And  analyzed  his  every  habit;  , 
Each  thought,  each  yearn  the  poor  man  ^ 
knows 

With  devilish  Insight  Lewis  shows. 


We  all  know  Babbitt-good  old  sport. 
AYe  smile  at  Babbitt  though  we  lox  c 

Of  cou'rse'be-s  ignorant,  crass  and  vain 
And  we  are  many  planes  above  him. 
Biit  still  he  does  the  best  he  can— 
We  know  he  s  just  an  average  man. 

We  scoff  and  jeer  at  Lewis's  ski". 

But  buy  the  product  of  his  labours. 
And  that's  all  right  as  long  as  he 
Confines  his  writings  to  our  ncl»ii-; 
hours; 

^  '>Our  minds  he  never  could  mdex— ■ 
We're  much  too  subtle  and  comples^ 

;  ^L^RY  talbot  whittier. 

■    East  Machlas,  Me. 


Guardian,  speaking 
the  painter,  now  i" 


"""Tlie  Manchester 
of  Augustus  John, 
this  country,  says : 

■•Mr.  John  and  Sir  William  Orpen  now 
are  possibly  the  most  prosperous  or  at 
any  rate  the  most  highly  paid,  of  Eng- 
lish artists,  for  Mr.  Sargent  now  rarely 
ax^cepta  commissions.  Unkind  people 
say  that  he  does  not  dislike  anyone 
enough  to  paint  him—or  heff." 

OUR  OLD  FRIEND  GIBUS  ! 
^  the  World  Wags  : 

I  was  much  interested  In  what  you 
had  to  say  about  Gibus  and  his  hats^ 
I  have  one  that  my  father  bought  in 
Europe  in  th^  1S40'3.  was  a  source 
of  great  amusement  to  me  when  I  was 
a  bov  and  so  1  have  hung  on  to  it. 
in- its  ori^nalhov^  J^ch^^--; 


"N.  C." 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

In  order  to  save  J.  A.  II.  s  life  pleaBc 
explain  to  that  worthy  that  "N.  C" 
meaning  "no  clearance,"  when  hung 
upon  a  trolley  wire  near  a  curv'e  in.J.- 
cates  that  two  cajs  cannot  pass,  be- 
cause the  overhang  of  one  car  swi.ig. 
more  than  half-way  across  the  distance 
between  the  two  tracks  when  roundmsi 

BRADSHAW,  BICKNBLL. 
P  S     1  wonder  it  be  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish by  sound  an  the  fire  fWf  ^ 
thiTt  rushed  down  Tremont  street  Uns 
afternoon  to  the  four-alarm  fire  on  Cen- 
tral street.    I  couldn't. 

B.  B.  ^  \ 

••O    E    D"  says  that  "N.  C."  stands 
for  ^'narrow  curve."    "L.  A.  T."  agrees 
with  him      "Narrow  curve— no  cross- 
ng      cars  must  not   attempt   to  turn 
out  here,   as  the  curve  is  too  11m  ted 
to  allow  passing  without  ■•'^'^  ^'^j^,. 
swiping."     "F.  E.  H."  agrees  with  M.._ 
Bicknell:    "No  clearance.        H.  G. 
i  writes:   "I  hasten    to  .saVo   the  Utc  ol 
'•J  A   H.":  "N.  <•'■  means  no  car. 

I  SONG 

i  String  .tar«  fur  pearls  on  a  ribbon 

1  whin]  ,  

And  fling  it  a'oout  her  kIiouUc*. 
1  Carve  cups  from  jasper  and  crust  each 

I     Till^'^thc    wliolo    gcin    smokes  and 

BringTolfforbeatlng  in  thick  bright 

And"honey  from  hearts  of  clover; 
But  love  vnli  long  for  the  absent  thmg^. 
Ever  the  round  earth  over. 

Go   ride  the  worid  in  a  glory  of  wars 

ind  startle  the  gods  to  wonder. 
Break  men  to  follow  triumphant  car«. 

With  a   rose-paved  road  thereunder,  i 
Pile  stone  on  stone  for  the  bruit  of  a 
name  .„„. 
When  a  thousand  years  dissever 
iBut  love  will  lean  to  a  smaller  flaine 

^^"^^TThelcinrorthe  Biack  isies.  ; 

SCREEN   AND  MORALS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  appreciative  readers  of  your  col- 
umn have  found  food  for  thought,  as 
well  as  a  stimulant  to  laughter,  m  the' 
erudite  dissections  of  the  much  discussed 
subject.  Films  and  Education. 

Having  been  from  the  outset  a  rather 
consistent  movie  fan  I  approach  criti- 
cisms with  more  than  a  modicum  of 
trepidation  in  the  fear  that  what  is 
offered  as  constructive  may  be  Inter- 
preted as  destructive  to  the  true  pictur- 
ing of  fundamentally  human  elements 
m  everyday  life,  but,  being  free  bom 
and  of  lawful  age,  I  am  doing  "all  my 
possible"  by  ward  and  deed  to  uphold 
the  eighteenth  amendment  and  its 
caudal  appendage  known  as  the  Volstead 
act.  Why.  then,  should  I  be  forced  to 
boliold  strikingly  impressive  pictures  of 
bar-rooms,  dance  halls  and  •'sich  like" 
trappings  and  suits  of  vice? 


.    ...  „.    .1   „   11,.,:,   takliiK  a  ..irf.' 

on  rail  and  evil  eye  on  a  plctum  soor- 
tuni  of  the  olden  typo,  ll  moved  niy 
luxt  door  nelEhlwr  to  such  an  extent 
tliut  ho  lost  o.mtrol  of  his  saliva  but 
nmnaftod  to  grurgle:  "lireat  scott,  what 
a  drink!"  I  rather  Imagine  he  soushl 
relief  after  the  show.  Docs  this  come 
under  the  head  of  Films  and  Education? 
Ono  wag  declared  It  to  bo  propaganda 
of  the  Antl-Saloon  L-eaguo  arguliij?  the 
old  line  of  like  cures  like.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  •  Socrates  V"  over  the  coming 
fllm  of  '  Winter  lias  Wlnt"  brings  to 
mind  those  classic  lines  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  ■Gammor  C.urton's  Needle'; 
"If  1  had  a'  known  1  could  have  rode  1  ' 
would  have  went." 

And  how  about  music  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  pictures?  There  are 
some  organists  and  pianists— the  kind 
that  Insist  on  accenting  the  antepenult  . 
—who  makt)  so  much  noise  that  one  can 
not  'hoar'  the  picture.  As  an  enthusiast 
recently  put  it:  "If  the  goat  at  the  or- 
-  II  had  kept  still  that  would  have  been 
.  lirst  class  show."  To  be  wafted  along 
111  iiarniony  with  the  scenes  depicted,  to 
forget  criticisms  and  live  the  play,  calls 
for  a  more  skilful  manipulation  of  the 
keyboard,  which  conies  only  with  such 
training  as  enables  the  musician  to  In- 
tel •pret  correctly  thft  lines.  That  is, 
hT  vever,  a  movement  already  launched 
art  adequately  financed.  May  fortune 
sp\  d  the  results. 

ROBERT  L.  WINKXET. 

THE  INSPIRED  COMPOSITOR 

(From  an  editorial  In  The  Granite  Monthly 
for  April) 

If  federal  aid  is  desirable  in  securing 
h.r.lthy  swine,  cattle  and  trees,  of  how 
nMich  more  ii-ii'ort.Tnoe  is  the  savage 
of  human  litel 

ITALIAN  COMPANY 
IN  "MADAME  X" 

-\ RL,I rVJTON    THEATRE— B  o  s  t  o  n  j 
Italian  Dramatic  Company  v.ith  Madame 
Stiml  Aguglla  in  "Madame  X."  i 

Jacqueline  Mini!   Aguglia  ! 

Elena  Maria  Plnardi 

P ''a  Angelina  ScottI 

ria  RIna  Bpinettl 

•'ol   Gaetano  D'.V.niato 

'     inondo  Tonimaso  Nazzaro 

\       Lauraln  Ernesto  Muollo 

'     "que   .'Vlncenzo  Ferrau 

''    issard  Bomenico  ipicardi 

'  '  fl'el  Giuseppe  Ijetteriello 

"nel   'Criuseppo  Dello  lacono 

^     Lorio   Ovidio  Bucci  I 

sident   Angelo  Abbate  > 

uratore.  bulgi  'I'arallo  | 

eente   Franco  Pollnienl 

del  Giuratl  Francesco  Attanasio 

"?i"e   Domenico  Perfldo 

'■  company  composed  of  men  and 
men  living  in  Boston  and  engaged 
I  dailj-  occupations  here  unite  to  pre- 
sent to  their  compatriots  and  to  others 
the  artistic  products  of  the  Italian  race. 
This  year  they  have  had  the  Inspira- 
Li.'ii  to  present  a.  aeries  of  plays  with 
^^me.  Aguglla. as  their  guest  and  lead- 
er. .\nother  year  It  may  be  opera  or 
soine  other  form  of  Italian  art.  The 
coinpatence  of  their  company  of  actors 
gives  guarantee  of  what  they  can  ac- 
complish. Suppose  this  work  should  lead 
to  the  creation  of  an  Italian  lilttle 
riieatre.  or  perhaps  a  Latin,  to  be 
lullowed  by  other  racial  groups — our 
dramatic  life  would  receive  a  genuine 
contribution  of  great  worth. 

"Madame  X"  is,  of  course,  not  Italian 
'in  origin.  As  "La  Feninie  X"  It  came 
from  the  deft  and  versatile  pen  of  Alex- 
ander Bisson  in  1908.  It  long  held  the 
.>;tage  in  Paris.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and 
Dorothy  Donnelly  made  it  known  in 
America.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  St. 
.Jame.s  has  repeated  It  In  Boston;  it 
will  long  be  in  demand  whenever  an 
emotional  actress  wishes  to  try  her 
hand  at  some  sure-fire  stuff  of  the  the- 
atre. It  is  far  from  the  type  of  play  by 
which  most  of  us  know  Bi.sson.  such  a.s 
the  Deputy  from  Bombinquac  in  which 

HC'oquelln    delighted    the    Francais  and 
Nat  Goodwin  our  own  stage,  or  Les  Sur- 
prises du  Divorce,  which  migrated  to 
America  under  the  guidance  of  Augustin 
Daly  and  was  lately  in  our  midst,  trans- 
ni'igrifled     into     musical    comedy  as 
"Honeytlcw."  In  Madame  X  melodrama 
v  itli  scarcely  a  relievins  smile  uses  tlio 
i.i.g    arm    of    coincidence    to   show  a 
nother  separated  from  her  son  for  sonu- 
II  years  by  a  hard-hearted  father.  At- 
•   ,  ijeating  up  and  .lown  the  v.'orld  she  t 
rurns  a  battered  crculurc  in  the  com- C 
-  (if  one  Laroquc.    In  a  frenzy  of' 
col'.ol  and  drugs  she  .shoots  him.  To 
her  defence  is  assigned  the  son.  and  in 
the  court  sits  thf'  father.  Of  cour.se  the 
whole  play  is  pointed  towTards  this  in- 
tense scene,  which  has    given  joy  to 
theatre  and  screen.  Though  cut  from 
he  prologue  and  five  acts  which  Bisson 
te,   to  a   prologue  and   three  acts,  i 
e  Is  still  much  of  prolix  talk  on  the  ' 
and  repeated  exposition.  The  great  j 
e  seems  to  have  author  and  actors 


Illy  breaks.  But 
....  ii,  II  i(  r,,nics  at  la,-L  ll  has  Its  thrills, 
as  where  th..  acquitted  moth.^r  crlee, 
"Vogllo  morlre!"  and  when  the  son 
.sobs  "Mother!  Mother!"  in  her  dying 
arms  No  audience  can  resist  it.  And 
neither   can  other  dramatic  authors. 

Mme.  Aguglla  is  not  of  our  tradition. 
She  is,  perhaps,  not  even  of  the 
Italian  type,  but  intensely  Siclliam  Ilor  . 
realism  goes  beyond  our  theatre  in 
intensity,  so  far  that  one  is  always  con- 
scious that  it  Is  acting.  The  similarity 
to  life  is  pushed  so  far  that  illusion  is 
lost  The  dishevelled  blonde  locks  that 
follow  the  raven  hair  of  the,  prologue 
the  battered  features,  the  physical 
effects  of  alcohol  and  drug,  cnrofuliy 
noted,  make  one  wonder  If  even  20  years 
could  make  so  worn  a  hag.  Bi^l-  in 
occasional  moments  she  forgets  the 
realism  and  shows  real  dramatic  Powor. 
.\nd  thfn  the  audience  forgets  with  her 
and  is  swept  with  like  emotion. 

The  Italians  of  Boston  did  their  p.T.rts 
well  in  this  hardy  perennial  so  dear  to 
the  international  stage  and  the  emo- 
tional actress.  Mr.  D'Ainato,  as  the 
father  had  a  fine  presence  and  knew 
how  to  use  face  and  eyes,  though  his 
quiet  voice  could  hardly  have  carried 
to  the  well-filled  balconies.  Mr.  Ferrau 
was  a  merry  Laroque.  natural  and 
master  of  his  scene.  Mr.  Nazarro,  head 
and  manager  of  the  undertaking,  was 
the  son.  He  has  a  very  rea:l  ability. 
He  never  overplayed  his  part.  His 
slmiyie  eloquence  In  his  plea  before  the 
court  and  his  break  to  high  emotion 
In  the  moment  of  discovery,  made  him 
share  with  Mme.  Aguglla  the  honors 
of  the  day.  The  minor  characters  were 
well  trained  and  displayed  few  of  the 
signs  of  the  amateur.  The  play  was 
well  staged  in  the  traditional  way.  The 
loud  voice  of  the  prompter,  perched  ni 
his  box  at  the  footlights,  as  Is  the 
European  way;  was  often  a  disturbing 
feature  to  those  not  bred  to  that  tradi- 

tiou.  „  ^. 

The  Boston-Italian  Dramatic  Com- 
pany are  doing  a  thing  well  worth 
while.  Tlu-  cntiuisiaEin  of  an  audience 
partly  Italian,  party  American,  musl 
have  brought  them  high  cheer. 

W.  F.  11. 


Mme.  Matzenauer  Is  Soloist; 
I     Repeat  Conc^  Tonight 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  22d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
Ivhony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mohteux,  con- 
,'duotor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
jln  Symphony  haJI.  The  orchestral  pieces 
were  Haydn's  Symphony  In  G  major 
IC'The  surprise");  Resplghl's  "Ballade 
of  the  Gnomldes'i  (first  time  at  these 
concerts) ;  and  the  first  and  third  move- 
ments of  a  suite  derived  from  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov's  opera  "The  Legend  of  the 
Tsar  Saltan"  (first  time  in  Boston). 
Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  "Ocean!  Thou 
Mighty  Monster,"  from  "Ober^n,"  and 
Isolde's  narrative  from  the  first  act  of 
"Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Rlsplghl'3  "Ballad  of  the  Gnomldes" 
was  first  pla^'ed  at  Rome  In  1920.  Mr. 
Toscaninl  brought  It  out  In  New  York 
two  years  ago.  It  was  performed  here 
at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  last  month.  It  was  in- 
spired by  Carlo  Clausetti's  poem-prose, 
which,  no  doubt,  like  the  play  produced 
by  Hamlet,  is  written  ''In  very  choice 
Italian,"  but  translated  Into  English  for 
the  score  It  appears  to  be  expurgated 
and  is  not  wholly  intelligible.  Two  wo- 
men drag  along  a  raving  gnome.  He  Is 
said  to  be  thAr  husband.  Hordes  of 
gnomes  are  waping  eager  for  their  prey. 
The  women  throw  their  husband  Into 
the  sea  after  "the  distorted  nuptials." 
Then  they  dance  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Tiny  people  join  In  this  wild  dance. 
"One  shrieks,  another  mocks,  still  an- 
other bites  or  laughs  aloud."  ■  , 

That  Resplghi  has  a  keen  sense  of  ' 
beauty  and  a  mastery  of  pootio  ex- 
pression Is  shown  by  his  "'Fountains  of 
Rome."  In  this  "Ballade  of  Gnomides" 
he  found  a  subject  that  would  have  fired 
RicAard  Strauss  to  enthusiasm.  We 
doubt  if  SArauss  would  have  written  so 
appropriate  or  savagely  Intense  music. 
There  Is  a  splendid  barbarity  In  Res- 
plghl's. Ita  frenzy  is  spontaneous,  not 
coolly  labored.  The  music  might  serve 
for  the  terrible  scene  in  "The  Bacchal" 
of  Euripides.  Wliat  Is  the  most  surpris- 
ing feature  of  the  Ballade  is  that  in  Its 
frenzy  there  Is  no  ugliness.  Powerfully 
dramatic,  ragingly  dissonant  at  times, 
startling,  as  is  the  use  of  instruments, 
with  all  the  groaning  and  the  shriek- 
ing and  the.  horrid  voices  exulting  in  • 
the  cruel  and  sadic  deeds,  this  Ballade 
is  Indisputably  a  work  of  tragic  art. 
It  was  played  with  superb  fire  and  fury. 

The  Suite  from  Rimaky-Korsakov's 
fairy  opera  was  performed  before  the 
opera  Itself  was  produced  at  Moscow  in- 
19<M).  The  second  movement,  which  Is 
in  the  nature  of  a  Lamentation,  was 
omitted  yesterday.  The  first  movement, 
in  the  form  of  a  march  is  for  the  Tsar 
called  to  a  war,  with  a  lyrical  theme 


thlfi  yr^  . .  ,:i  -.,1  - 

an  enchanted  isle  on  which  a  squirr.)! 
chews  golden  nuts  with  emerald  kerne.!s 
while  he  eings  a  folk  song.  Thirty-three 
warriors,  mall-clad,  land  on  the  shore.' 
The  third  wonder  Is  a  princess  who  out- 
shines the  light. 

This  music  is  possibly  more  effective 
in  the  opera  house  than  In'  the  concert 
hall.  It  might  go  well  with  a  film  play 
of  the  legend.  In  concert,  the  march  Is 
not  conspicuous  for  originality— but  the 
pleasing  lyrical  theme  has  something  of 
a.  folk-song  flavor.  The  iother  move- 
,ment  Is  disappointing.  One  expected 
from  Rlmsky-Korsakov  something  more 
fantastical  in  exoticism.  The  one 
i  charming  feature  was  the  folk  song:  "In 
I  the  orchard,  in  the  garden,"  which  Is 
introduced. 

Haydn'.s  honest  and  delightful  sym- 
phony was  admirably  played,  so  Well 
:  that  the  orchestra  rose  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  applause.    How  fresh  and 
'  vital  this  biusio  is  today!  : 
Mme.  Mitzenauer  sang  with  a  wealth  j 
of  tone  and  with  a  dramatic  expression  i 
that  was  not  too  theatrical  for  a  concert  | 
the  great  Scena  and  Air  from  "Oberon" 
and  Isolde's  Narrative.  Occasionally  one 
was   reminded   that  she   Is   a  mezzo- 
soprano  whose   ambition  leads  her  to 
sing  soprano  roles.  It  would  be  lmi>emtl- 
nent  to  insist  on  this  in  view  of  her 
moving    performance.     But    the  long- 
winded  Narrative  of  Isolde  should  not 
be  taken  from  the  opera-house. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
comprises  Vaughan  Williams's  London 
Symphony;  Three  Cannons  of  Schu- 
mann orchestrated  by  Dubois;  two 
movements  from  Skllton's  Primeval 
Suite  on  Tribal  Indian  melodies,  Flute- 
Serenade  and  .Moccasin  Game,  and  the 
overture  to  Wagner's  "Rienzl." 


The  dean  of  Windsor  (Dr.  A.  BalUls), 
having  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle  from 
his  tour  of  three  months  In  this  coun- 
try, said  to  a  reporter:  "It  Is  abso- 
lutely true  that  you  cannot  judge 
Americana  by  the  Americans  you  see  in 
England."  Is  Col.  George  Harvey  In- 
cluded among  them? 

And  should  we  judge  Englishmen  by. 
the  Englishmen  we  see  In  the  United 
States  ? 


IS  THE  LOVE-SCENE  DEAD? 

"Old-style  suitor,"  asks  the  London 
Dally  Chronlolft,  whetboi-  the  old  gal- 
lant love-making  has  been  killed  by 
sex-emanclpatlon  and  self -conscious- 
ness. "Are  there  any  Romeos  today?" 
In  Italy,  of  course,  -^here  are  plenty,  but 
wouldn't  the  modern  English  youth  de- 
scribe a  violent  stage  lover  as  a  bally 
ass,  don't  you  know? 

"One  can  only  guess,  but  from  the 
talk  of  young  folk  today  I  should  expect 
something  of  this  sort: 

Algernon:  Well,  old  bean,  what  say 
to  double  harness,  eh? 

Ermyntrude:  Two-seater,  my  boy! 
Feather! 

"If  I  have  got  It  right,  the  question ; 
is,  can  true,  passionate  love  express '. 
Itself  In  modern  slang,  between  the 
puffs  of  a  pair  of  cigarettes  ?f 


ADD   "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION" 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  In  the  ^ewspaper  that  a  man  ' 
after  eating  a  eundae  In  a  (Chicago  drug 
store,  drew  a  revolver,  belli  up  and 
bound  the  druggist,  and  robbed  the  safe 
of  $200.  If  he  had  eaten  two  sundaes  he 
would  probably  have  burned  down  the 
drug  dlore  and  killed  the  propnetor.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  League  for  Mak- 
ing Virtue  Odious  will  have  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  adopted  forbidding 
the  selling  of  sundaes. 

JOSIAH  HEAVTSAGE, 

Newton  Centre, 


LIFE  IN  FLORIDA 

(From  the  Jacksonville  Journal) 
Mr.  Mayo  displayed  a  satchel  of  con- 
vict  paraphernalia,    including  a  whip- 
ping strap,  four  feet  long  and  two  and 
one-half    inches    wide,    weighing  one 
pound.    Martin  Tabert,  the  Noi*th  Da- 
kota youngster,  Mr.   Mayo  understood 
j  had  been  whipped  with  a  strap  weigh- 
ing seven  and  '^fc.half  pounds.    It  was 
I  loaded  at  the  handling  'end. 
j     Mr.  Mayo  said  he  did  not  believe  a 
.  strap  of  that  size  could  cause  serious 
Injury,  but  he  had  been  informed  that  It 
J  was  frequently  the  practice  to  treat  the 
I  strap  with  syrup  and  oU  and  then  rake 
i  It  In  th©  sand  to  give  it  more  "effective 
1  ness."    He  exhibited  a  pair  of  ragged 
j  shoes  and  an  object  that  resembled  con- 
ylct  breeches.    The  legs  were  cut  off  at 
the  knees  and  In  shreds.    A  good  "bath- 
!  Ing  suit"  Mr.  Mayo  reinarked. 


.ui,i  the  woc-it  iiquors  In  America,  oi.i  1. 
casualty  list  is  the  longew  In  Boston. 
We  don't  tipple  here;  we  topple.  To 
be  blind  drunk  in  the  Borgia  Club  Is  a 
fact,  not  a  figure  of  speech.'"  "Hov  do 
you  distinguiBh  good  liquor  from  bad, 
the  vital  from  the  fatal?"  Gargler  asked. 
"The  character  of  booze,"  ho  was  told, 
"Is  no  longer  distinguishable;  It  Is  an 
ucqiiirod  po.=t-mortem  knowledge. 
Hooch  Is  classified  with  mushrooms  at 
the  Borgia,  and  judged  by  the  same  In- 
exorable law.  If  the  consumer  dies, 
the  liquor  is  suspected;  If  he  survive."!, 
its 'bona  tides  Is  established.  This  sim- 
ple rule  produces  confidence  and  ex- 
cludes chemists.  Watch  the  boozer  and  | 
the  bottle.  Keep'  your  eye  on  the  ball. 
If  the  toss-pot's  name  fails  to  -  appear 
in  the  column  which  says,  'Please  omit 
flowers,"  then  you  can  join  him  In  a 
shot  with  perfect  Impurity  and  true 
camaraderie."  CAVE  CANEM. 

NO,  NO!    YES,  YES!    DID  YOU  EVER! 

STpP  HERI 

(From    "IStalla   Dallau"    In    th«  American 
Magazine   for  April) 

'T've  got  a  plan,"  nodded  Laurel, 
smiling.  "I'm  going  to  be  a  stenog- 
rapher, mother." 

•  •  • 

"Not  that!  Please,  please.**  .  .  .  *Tou 
wouldn't  do  that.  Say  you  wouIdn't,-s.Not 
you.   It  would  break  my  heart.    .   .  ." 

.  .  "Oh,  my  God,  she  can't  be  a 
stenographer!"  .  .  .  "She  mustn't  be 
sacrificed  like  that! 

"Oh,  gracious,  what  can  I  do — what 
can  I  do  to  save  the  child?" 

"She  must  do  something  and  quick — 
now.  .  .   .   Next  year,  the  year  after — 
too  late.  ,  .  .  There'd  be  a  story  about 
her. — a  tale.    'She  was  once  a  stenog-  | 
rapher,  you  know.'   People  would  whls-  i 
per,    'Really!      Tou  don't  sayl'      And  | 
eyebrows  would  be  raised.    That  must 
not  occur.  Whatever  its  cost,  by  what- 
ever means,  that  must  be  avoided." 


LONDON  NOTES 
There's  been  much  discussion  of  the 
statement  recently  made  In  a  London 
court  that  It  costs  a  woman  £2000  a 
y&ar  if  she  wishes  to  be  among  the 
"best  dressed."  The  late  Lady  Dory>thy 
Neville  noted  the  "vast  Increase  in  ex- 
travagance aa  regards  ladles'  dress" 
{that  had' taken  placet  during  her  long 
j  life.  When  she  came  out  her  father 
/allowed  her  £45  a  year  for  all  personal 
'  expenses.  Including  clothes.  Her  mother 
spent  only  £300  a  year  on  dress  and 
personal  erxpenses.  This  "was  then 
conslderedi  very  ample  even  for  the  wife 
of  a  ritsh  pear." 

There-  Is  a  society  for  Pure  English  In 
London,  fl  has  published  a  list  of  dead 
metaphors  to  be  avoided.  Hero  are 
HOme  of  them:  "Part  and  parcel,"  "be- 
yond the  pale,"  "the  scroll  of  fame,"  "a 
place  In  the  Bun,"  "a  silver  lining," 
"stemming  the  tide,"  "th^frults  of  vic- 
tory." and  "round  pegs  In  square  holes." 


RANDOM  NOTES 

As  the  Worid  Wa^a: 

,  >  ,  "yet,  soiiie'how,  the  books  that 
prove  most  agreeable,  grateful  and  com- 
panionable, are  those  we  pick  up  by 
chance  here  and  there;  those  which 
seem  put  Into  our  hands  by  Providence; 
these  whloh  pretend  to  little,  but  abound 
in  much." — Herman  Melville,  "White 
Jacket,"  chapter  XLl, 

I  know,  now,  why  you  are  an  ad- 
mirer of  Melville.  The  foregoing  quo- 
tation from  his  work  illustrates  my  in- 
troduction to  this  modest  and  enter- 
taining author, 

Abel  Adams,  goad  old  soul,  should 
read  chapter  V  of  "Stage  Coaoh  and 
Tavern  Days,"  by  Alice  Mores  Barla. 
It  will  make  his  mouth  water, 
.  And  the  hand  of  Ppevidenoe  put  Into 
jmy  hands  a  book  ef  remlnJseenooa  by 
the  elder  Bteinert  of  New  Haven,  Ct, 
The  chapter  on  his  fommation  of  an  or- 
chestra in  New  Haven,  and  the  two 
{birthday  celebrations  yearly  of  his  friend 
'yisher  (my  music  teacher,  by  the  way), 
jare  dellolously  funny,  I  can  see  2ilr, 
Bteinert'a  eyes  twinkle  (in  Imagination) 
tig  he  related  the  droll  happenings  of 
[these  happy  days,  If  you  ooma  aorosa 
ihe  book  read  that  chapter.  You  may 
(remember  the  eld  Musio  hall,  on  Crown 
'street.  There  was  where  Theodore 
Thomas  gave  his  concerts,  Parepa  Rokl 
(heavyweight)  and  her  husband,  Carl 
Rosa  (liglitweight)  made  me  happy  by 
their  appeai-anoe  in  opera,  the  "Bo- 
hemian Girl,"  was  then  the  height 
of  musical  art.  But  the  Seguins,  Har- 
risons, and  others  of  the  old  school  were 
the  forerunners  ef  what  we  have  today. 

JOHN 

Yes,  we  have  read  M.  Steinert's  mem- 
oirs, a  most  entertaining  book,  showing 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  giving  many  in- 
tereatlngf  details  of  Ufa  ia  the  F.»uth 
hatsBtt  thft^ifa  wa&   \ 


A  SURE  TEST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

ru,^''^^^''  ^'l^  ^  ^^s'  »t  «^h6  Borgia 
Club  the  other  evening.  An  old  and 
itv  member  of  the  sodal- 

^.'^u''''"  *  moment  of  confi- 
dence:   "This  club  has  the  best  brands 

St.  ( 


z  3 

We  have  not  seen  Mr.  St.  John  G.  Ervine's  "Some  Impressions  of 
r  Vy  Elders,"  published  in  London  by  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  but  if  the 
£  reviews  of  It  printed  in  English  journals  were  written  without  prejudice, 
'  Mr.  Ervine  is  more  in  favor  of  common-sense  than  subtlety  in  plays.  One 
\  critic,  reading  the  book,  is  reminded  of  William  James's  division  of  hu- 
^  Tianity  into  the  tough  and  tender-minded,  and  the  reviewer  at  once  says 
Uiat  Mr.  Ervine  is  for  toughness  of  thought,  "for  line  against  shade,  for 
iarlmary  colors  against  neutral  tints.'    He  gives  this  example:  Speaking 
ftf  Galsworthy's  play,  "The  Fugitive,"  Mr.  Ervine  quotes  a  speech  of 
riare  Desmond,  the  heroine:  "You're  too  fine  and  you're  not  fine  enough 
i  0  endure  things."    "  'How,'  whoops  Mr.  Ervine,  'can  one  be  too  fine  to 
endure  a  thing  and  yet  not  fine  enough  to  endure  it?'    This  is  to  re- 
-duce  common-sense  criticism  to  an  absurdity.  That  a  person  can  be  fine 
enough  to  shudder  away  from  life's  rough  edges  which  the  coarse  do 
not  feel,  and  yet  not  fine  enough  to  face  those  edges  with  self-mastery 
;  end  conscious  courage,  is  scarcely  a  subtlety;  it  is  almost  a  truism.  But 
h  tt  baflfles  Mr.  Ervine's  blunt  method  of  approach." 

Mr.  Ervine,  bom  at  Belfast,  a  dramatist  whose  plays  have  been  pro- 
^  duced  as  a  rule  in  Dublin,  should  surely  have  been  more  sympathetic 
toward  Synge;  but  we  «read  that  he  does  not  appreciate,  the  latter's  con- 
e  •iiribution  to  English  prose.  "To  many,"  says  "I.  B."  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  "the  perfect  marriage  of  meaning  and  rhythm,  of  word  and 
Of  image,  that  was  consummated  in  Synge's  writing  is  an  abiding  and 
en  exquisite  possession." 


His  Comment  on 
Bernard  Shaw 

And  of  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  Ervine: 
makes  this  astonishing  statement:  He 
"would  not  suffer  one  pang  at  the  de- 
struction of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  if  he 
felt  that  its  destruction  made  the  pro- 
cesses of  life,  more  convenient  to  t^e 
ordinary  citizen."  "I.  B."  asks  If  Mr.  | 
r.rvine  has  read  Shaw's  -Sanity  of  | 
Art"?  "In  sensitive  appreciation  o£ 
beauty \ln  music  or  painting  Mr  Shaw 
can  write  most  critics  into  oblivion, 
and  the  effort  to  represent  him  as  only 
a  pettifogging  logician  Is  really  pre- 
posterous." 

Why  does  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  assail 
Mr  A  B  Waikley,  the  dramatic  critic, 
flo  'violently  In  the  second  series  of  Ills 
"Things  That  Have  Interested  Me  7 
He  accusoE  him  of  being  second-rate, 
addicted  to  cliches,  given  to  excessive 
quotation,  unable  to  receive  new  ideas 
he  is  held  in  regard  only  by  the  facile 
refined  world  of  half-educated  dilettanti 


play  entitled  'X  Woman  s  Heart  It 
was  written,  he  tells  >'™'!i.V 
his  wife,  Alicia  Ramsey,  and'  Edward 
E^n^r  In  1916,  and  in  It  was  evolved 
a  fo?m  of  drama  to  which  they  gave 
thfi  name  of  'Plashes.'  The  complete 
p^vw^s  designed  to  contain  50  scenes 
amfthe  means  by  which  these  were  to 
be  presented  were,  apparently,  on 
the  lines  invented  by  Reinhardt  and 
^?nce  adopted  at  Drury  Lane  for  the 
production  of  'Angelo.'  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  capitalist  who  promised  to 
S  the  venture,  alarmed  by  the  heavy 
outlay  Its  staging  would  necessitate, 
turned  tail  and  fled,  and  'A  Wonia'Vs 
Heart'  was  restored  to  its  place  on  the 
TheU.  Still,  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  de  Cor- 
dova and  his  associates  "^^y  f a  rly 
claim  some  credit  for  having  antici_ 
pated    Reinhardfs    ideas,    if    only  in 

theory."   , 

The  young  woman  who  permitted  her-, 
self  to  bo  sawn  through  "is^htly  in  the 
cause  of  art,  or  rather  mystery,  at  Mas-j 
kelyne's,  has  a  rival.  Her  successor  \^ 
probably,  subjected   to  .  an   even  rnore 


►    Bmateurs,,  dabblers.  an„  ,  

have  the 'courage  of  other  people's  op  n 
Ion,  the  cowardice  of  their  own  opin- 
ion and  the  self-proteotive  conviction 
that  in  the  arts  the  P^th  of  sa  e  celti- 
cism is  the  path  of  superior  ai^daln^ 

Why  these  bitter  words?    Is  it  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Waikley,  writing  for  the 
TYmes   was  unable  to  find  PlefS"^° 
lis^ning  to  one  of_Mr^Bennett' s  plays? 

A  MODERN  "MACBETH,"  ETC. 

vtrrBerlnger  In  her  play  "Beltane 
Night"  produced  at  the  Aldwyck  Thea- 
tre   London,    March  l^as  had  the 
courage  to  borrow  the  theme  o^  Mac 
beth."    "She  not  only  admits  her  bor 
^nwlne    but  insists  upon   it,   ana  yet 
[n     ?l"wUh  so  much  wisdom  that  you 
are  never  conscious  of  challenge. 
'Mrs.    Hargrove    believe-    herself  de- 
■cended  from  Lady  Macbeth,    tehe  kills 
Dennis  Armlgan  so  that  he  canno  stared 
between  her  husband  and  his  Inheri 
tanoe  of  money.    "There  is  "o  Porter  s 
Boene  ...   the     Spinsters  Deakyns. 


acated  dilettanti  P™'^;!^!  of  her  physical  flt^iess,  and, 
d  quidnuncs  who    Mjere  tr  diffTtult  for  a 


let  us  add,  charms.  It  is  diffitult  for  a 
mere  observer  to  say.  We  can  but  re- 
cord that  the  latest  "Indestructible 
Girl"  is  placed  in  a  steel  box  and  ade- 
quately chained  by  the  neck  fnd  bands 
ind  feet.  A  steel  floor  conta  nlng  84 
steel  spikes  (we  think  it  was  84,  but  It 
may  have  been  85)  is  then  driven 
through  "her"  until  the  spikes  pierce 
the  lid  In  spite  of  this  apparent  mar 
tyrdom,  the  human  pincushion,  as  one 
l^y  call  her.  steps  out  of  the  box  with 
no  apparent  effects.— Dally  Telegraph. 

He  (Shakespeare)  was  ..n  oi^portunist 
writing-  and  rewriting  to  order  or  to 
occasion,  botching  up  other  people  s 
pUtvs.  lending  a  hand  himself  wlien  they, 
couldn't  get  anybody  else  to  play  tr.e 
ghost,  putting  in  a  few  middling  jokesi 
«o  brisk  things  up.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  he  didn't  care  about  his  work,  tliat 
h«,  would  sr>a  *  »o«ne  carelessly.  He 
must— thank  hear-n!— have  seen  how 
tremendously  good  R  was  to  have  had  a 
Joy  in  it  even  greater  than  ours.  When 


ihe  doctors  who  seek  to  ^r^^:  people's  Inf 

grove  of  her  sleeplessness  and  Shakes  P  ^  ^ 

peare  allowed  "<>  .f"*  ^T^fT^e  "  sen-  him  that  li 
the  dramatic  Intention    But  the  essen 


wurthelr  klttTn  and  their  "yftal  gaz-    ^/  ';;  ';r;d°tkr  plays  for  printing  doubt- 
ing supply  a  milder  humor.   There  are  ''^^Qk  pains  to  get  the  best  version 
psycho^^Tnalytlcal  <i'«P"tations  between    less  h  ^   ^^._^P-^^^  ^.^ 
We  doctors  who  seek  to  cure^Mrj.  Har      ^^^^^^.^  inferiorities^  But  *  an 

egoist.  I  don't  think  It  would  occur  to 
him  that  his  genius  suffered  any  out- 
lage  when  Burbage,  or  whoever  it  might 
be  spoke  his  lines.  He  was  too  great  a 
man  of  the  world  for  that.  1  suppose  he 
wa.sn't  troubled  at  ail  about  scenery,  as 
there  wasn't  any:  or  lighting  and  I 
fancy  that  costume  at  the  Globe  Ihe- 
atre  would  hardly  get  beyond  what  we 
may  call  the  Benson  degree.  "The  lit- 
erary fragment,"  as  our  modern  re- 
generators of  the  stage  call  it,  was  the 
tbliiB  then.— Manchester  Guardian. 


^    4  t^ls  oTrhTp^t-s^^     only  that  this 
t'"V--de'-ess   sh'ares   no   confidence   wi  h  ^ 
"""^^  h^r    husband— are    unaltered.  vvnen 
'     -    s  Hargrove  walks  in  her  sleep,  light  , 
,  "and.Tven  the  change  in  dress  di«-  I 
^Z^l     Forget  the  preceding  adjust- 
,rts  Of  detail,  and  there  before  you-- 
,  ,11  her  Janet  Hargrove  or  ^hat  yo" 
V  lu-ls  Lady  Macbeth's  entrance  in  her 
l  eep.    Inevitably,  you  await  the  open- 
ing line." 


Miss  Fisher,  who  made  a  first  api"  Fr- 
ance, haa  a  decidedly  jnuslcal  touch, 
which  is  capable  of  development.  The 
development  will  be  quicker,  one  thinks, 
if  site  devotes  herself  to  what  she  her- 
self likes  and  believes  in,  such  as  some 
16th  century  dances  arranged  by  Hes- 
pighl.  These  were  freshly  played,  and 
were  correspondingly  convincing.  We 
felt  all  the  time  she  was  playing  Liszt's 
Variations  on  W^einen,  Klagen  and  (Tho- 
pln's  Sonata  In  B  minor,  that  some  one 
must  have  told  her  that  they  were  what 
an  audience  wanted  to  hear— a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  Besides,  it  is  quite  wrong. 
We  know  them  by  heart,  and  the  only 
news  we  can  be  told  about  them  Is  what 
the  player  thinks  of  them;  that  can  be 
very  Interesting.  So  we  would  tender 
her  the  advice  to  read  and  read,  and  see 
what  lovely  music  there  is  in  the  world, 
and  then  to  go  out  and  preach  that  gos- 
pel, and  she  will  not  lack  proselytes.— 
The  Times. 

Lawrence  Brown,  known  and  esteemed 
in  Boston  as  pianist  for  Roland  HayeSi, 
arranged  Negro  Spirituals  for  'cello  and 
piano,  and  played  them  with  Beatrice 
Harrison  on  March  22.  "The  extraordi- 
nary emotional  power  of  these  melodies 
lost  nothing  by  transcription  for  the 
'cello,  and  Mr.  Brown's  harmonization, 
though  fairly  elaborate,  was  always  ap- 
propriate, and  never  transgressed  Into 
the  extravagance  which  disfigures  some 
arrangements  of  these  folk-songs.  It  Is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  every  de- 
tail of  performance  throughout  the  pro- 
gram was  finished  ad  unguem." 

I  Gerrard  .Williams's  "Three  Preludes" 
for  orchestra  were  performed  in  London 
on  March  19  by  the  London  Symphony 
orchestra.  "They  make  pretty  hearing, 
for  they  are  short,  not  overburdened 
with  ideas,  not  overwrought,  and  the 
scoring  is  picturesque,  neat  and  effec- 
tive. The  titles  run:  'By  Haworth  Fells,' 
'Solitude'  and  'Autumn,'  the  last-named 
being  based  on  Verlaine's  'Chanson  d' Au- 
tomne,'  of  wJiich  an  Inferior  translation 
appeared  In  the  program  notes.  The 
composer's  allegiance  to  that  school  of 
which  Debussy  was  the  most  adventur- 
ous spirit  is  very  frankly  avowed  In 
these  little  pieces." 

Mlda  Nlkisch:  "One  cannot  deny 
this  young  pianist  a  sense  of  poetry: 
it  is  unthinkable  that  his  father's  son 
should  be  minus  that  quality.  But 
unlike  so  many  youthful  arti.sts.  he 
seems  to  permit  himself  a  luxurious 
process  of  deliberate  thinking  rather 
than  an  abandonment  of  feeling.  Dan- 
ger lies  that  way— if  pedantry  should 
develop:  at  present  It  is  destructive  of 
spontaneity,  of  lyrical  freedom,  of  any- 
thing approaching  rapture.  For  this 
I  reason  the  Schumann  Sonata  with 
'which  Mr.  Nlkisch  began  his  program 
—the  F  sharp  minor,  op.  n— was  In 
effect  a  long  chapter  of  prose  in  which 
the  only  signs  of  punctuation  were  full 
stoils;  or.  to  revert  to  the  former 
analogy,  the  student  was  standing  too 
close  to  the  picture  to  see  Its  composi- 
tion Following  the  Schumann  two  in- 
different pieces  of  Rachmaninoff  were 
badly  matched  with  Scryabln's  seventh 
Sonata,  but  they  were  all  intelligently 
played,  the  Scryabin  even  _eloquently. 
But  the  great  Liszt  Sonata  is  still  this 
voung  man's  master,  as  it  is  many  an- 
other's Nevertheless  he  approaches  It 
in  the  right  spirit."  It  is  said  that  Mr^ 
Nlkisch  will  play  In  this  country  next 
season.  _  , 

"The  later  songs  by  Schumann  are 
almost  unknown  in  England,  and  In 
them  Schumann  seems  almost  to  bo 
schooling  himself  out  of  the  power  of 
song  Schumann,  a  Mendelssohn  wor- 
shipper all  his  life  long,  resigned  in 
some  ways,  his  own  strength  and  plas- 
UcTty  in  emulation  of  Mendelssohn's 
formallstic  acquirements,  and  In  his 
later  songs  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
experiment  in  new  veins  and  styles  and 
a  melancholy  want  of  graphic  power 
li(to  the  origin  of  which  we  may  not 
InQulre  too  closely." 


tiiii , 
i.ter'ft 


Last  night  (Mirch  f  >  ''^""^"^"fh'e 
tered    its    100th    performance    at  tne 
^^^nesway.     Fo6.?lbly  as  a  reward  for 
l^acTgoTi  conduct  the  op-a  Is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Savoy  o"  ^^'urday 
totrether  with  all  the  members  of  the 
orfglnaT  company.     Meanwhile,  on  the 
^ame  night,  "an  entirely  "fw  and  origi- 
nal version"  of  Gay's  work  -"^"l  be  pre 
sented  at  the  Chelsea  Palace  Theatrf^ 
Tt  is  described  as  largely  of  a.  dramatic 
"ture,    leavened   by    a  ^^'j'^^^^Lel 
omic  relief.    "Every  care,    it  Is  addea, 
■has  been  taken  by  the  management 
,0  avoid  ^ny  resemblance  to  the  Kings- 
av    production    and    version^  ^^eU^ 
ere  ought  to  be  room  for  both  In  so 
nsel?  ^pulated  a  city  as  London.- 
■  tDaliy  Telegraph.  

"Johannes    Krelsler"    was  recently 
,  ,ved   in   London    as    "^Jigelo.  a 
'^^ter    in   the    Dally   Telegraph  «ays 
ifi^         of  If   "1  have  received  from 
de  '"ordova  the  first  act  of  a 


LONDON  NOTES 
A  new  work  by  Mr.  Felix  "White  waa 

performed  (March  21)^  a  trio  for^^- 
viola   and    piano,  ^basea  j 
poem.  "The  Nymph  s  Complam 
Death  of  Her  Fawn.    J^'  J^sltion  of 
pears  to  belong  to  the  Juxtap 
sonorities"  school.  '%hat  Bach 

tries  to  do  ^conscious  y  wh 
achieved,  probably  by  Ihstinc  .  ^^^^ 
Brandenburg  concertoa^  Tha^  is  ^^^^^^ 
well,  but  they  do  "°t  maUe  mu 
they  blend.  We  «"f^^  ^.^^^  combining 
attempting  a  tour  de  ^ce  ^  quality, 
three  Instruments  so^^^^'^^^ed  by  the 

fa^rt^rthiv^^oiy^on^^ 

^mV^r^unT;^rr.eTarmoniously.- 
The  Times. 

I    But  Mr  ^«^:i^,^oll^. 
combination  in  his  two  rn  v 


■»el 


ON  THE  CONTINENT 

Darius  Milhaud  s  cantata,  '"The  Re- 
turn of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  with  text 
by  Andre  Gide,  was  given  last  month 
at.  Brussels.  The  prodigal's  account  of  , 
his  experiences  leads  the  younger  broth- j 
er  to  make  a  similar  Journey.  The 
work  is  scored  for  double-string  quar- 
ret  double  bass  and  11  wind  Instru-', 
sir'uments.    Milhaud  conducted. 

•■C™?istlane,'  an  opera,  words  and 
music  by  Henry  Gazave,  which  was 
produced  at  Rouen  two  years  ago.  ^i^^  , 
been  performed  at  Nice.  A  young 
sculptor  endeavors  to  im"lortallze  him- 
self and  his  loved  one.  The  Salon  re- 
fuses the  statue.  He  leaves  Christians,  ^ 
but  returns  when  she  is  dying  1 

A  one-act  opera,  "Jardin  de  Oriente 
by  Joaquin   Turina,  was  produced  at 
Madrid  last  month.    The  libretto  Is  by 
Martinez  Sierra.  . 

Gustavo  Glovannettl's  "Petronio  has  I 
been  produced  at  Rome.  Petronlus, 
Nero's  master  of  elegancies  Is  de- 
nounced by  the  envious  TigelUnus  as 
plotting  against  the  government.  Pe- 
tronlus bids  a  surgeon  open  his  veins 
and  dies  with  the  slave  Eunice  before 
the  death  sentence  arrives.  Our  old 
friend  Mme.  Carmen  MeU.«  took  Ih.^ 
f  Eunic<^, 


it  i.s  said  that  Straus.s  has  i\  it)idi-;i',\  i 
his  new  ballet.-  "AVhinped  Cream,"  fr-m 
tlie  Vienna  Opera  House,  of  which  n 
Is  director,  because  putting  It  on  tut 
stage  would  cost  2,000,000  kronen. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Bayreuth  Fes- 
tival will  be  resumed  next  year. 

A  NEW  HAMLET  j 

.rt?™"'*'^   Williams   produced   a  new  I 
TIamlet"    at    Birmingham,    Eng.,  on 
March  19.    He  arranged  the  play  so  aa 

to  emphasize  his  theory  that  Hamlet, 
crazed  by  his  mother's  hasty  re-mar- 
rlage.    Intended    to   kill   himself.  Mr. 
Williams   transposed    the    soliloquy  in 
the  third  act  as  an  introduction  to  the 
second  scene  of  the  first  act.    "Thus  he 
enters"solus  and  holds  the  stage  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  court.  Further, 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  uninterrupted 
development  of  the  climax,   he  places 
the  'Get  thee  to  a  nunnerj''  scene  with 
Ophelia   before    the    satirical  dialogue 
with  Polonlus.    In  the  second  act  ap- 
I  parently  the  ,  motive  Is  that,  from  the 
moment  Hamlet  has  learned  from  his 
father's    ghost   that   his   uncle   Is  the 
murderer,  suicidal  intentions  give  place 
to  sworn  revenge.   Mr.  Williams  argues 
that  Hamlet  could  not  logically  speak 
after  this  spirit  Interview  of  'a  bourne 
from  which  no  traveler  returns.'  Ham- 
let's outburst  to  Ophelia  is  ascribed  to 
his  suspicion^  of  being  watched.  Will- 
iams's study  was  that  of  a  tempera- 
mental and  philosophical  prince,  whose 
sensibilities  were   completely  uPset  by 
the  death  of  his  f&Uier  and   the  mar- 
riage of  his  mother.    At  times  he  was 
thoroughly  convincing,  but  the  light  and 
shade    were    too    heavily  contraste^d. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
trait  of  melancholy  and  the  assurnp- 
tlon  of  madness,  and  the  doubts  de- 
laying action  were  well   suggested  in 
the  plan  which  produced  the  mousetrap 
play.    Mr.  WiUlams  was  several  times  [ 
recaUed."  j 

INDECENCY  IN  MUSIC  HALLS 

(London  DsHy  Telegraph) 
>  The  French  government  has  decided  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  licentiousness  which 
has  recently  been  much  In  evidence  in 
spectacles  presented  at  certain  Parisian 
music  halls,  and  measures  for  the  sup- 1 
pression  of  this  kind  of  obscenity  were; 
drafted  at  a  council  of  ministers  held 
this  morning.  To  begin  with,  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  taken  against  one  music 
hall  not  yet  named,  at  which  the  per- 
formance includes  a  number  of  particu- 
larly objectionable  scenes.  There  has 
for  some  time  been  ademandhere  among 
critics  for  a  return  to  the  traditions  of 
the  period  when  producers  of  music  hall 
spectacles  took  pride  In  dressing  a  show. 
In  some  present-day  revues  the  tenden- 
cy has  been  toward  very  bold  undress- 
ing, costumes  having  been  whittled 
down  until  they  represent  little  more 
concession  to  the  modesty  of  perform- 
ers and  spectators  than  the  mere  fig- 
leaf  of  tradition.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
M.  Joseph  Galtler,  writing  In  the  Com- 
oedla,  declared  that  an  outstanding  and 
most  undesirable  feature  of  Paris  music 
halls  just  now  was  the  wave  of  feminine 
nudity,  which,  in  some  cases,  had  even 
overflowed  from  the  stage  into  the  audi- 
torium. This  had  reference  to  an  estab- 
lishment In  which  a  platform  had  been 
built  out  over  the  orchestra,  along  which 
from  time  to  time  Inadequately-dressed 
performer*  paraded.  "We  are  moving 
rapidly,"  he  said,  "to  the  time  when  ab- 
solute nakedness  will  figure  on  our 
stages."  Today's  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil of  ministers  has  come  In  time  to 
prevent  what  certainly  had  begun  to 
loom  as  more  than  a  bare  possibility. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER 

After  11  years'  absence  from  the 
,  stage,  Isabel  Jay  returned  with  her  own 
play,  "The  Inevitable"  (St.  James's 
•  ;  Theatre,  London,  March  21),  Her  hus- 
i  band,  Frank  Curzon,  came  with  her, 
also  Miss  Jay's  daughter,  Cecile  Caven- 
dish. The  story  is  about  a  leading  act- 
ress who  has  to  abandon  her  fame  to 
her  daughter,  and  accept  the  march  of 
time.  "With  mother  and  daughter  in 
real  life  playing  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  stage,  one  felt  alm.ost  to  eni- 
barrassment  that  a  fourth  wall  had 
been  pulled  down,  and  that  one  was 
spying  on  domesticities.  The  piece  it- 
self is  a  simple  affair,  rather  slow  in 
parts,  but  always  sunny  in  temper." 

After  four  performances  the  play  was 
withdrawn.  Miss  Jay  wrote  with  re- 
gard to  the  withdrawal  a  "sporty"  let- 


ter: 

"Of  course,  I  shouldn't  be  human  If  I 
didn't  feel  a  bit  disappointed  at  the 
non-success  of  'The  Inevitable,'  though 
I  suppose  for  an  absolute  novice  at  play- 
writing  like  myself  to  get  a  success 
would  liave  been  one  of  the  miracles 
which  don't  happen  in  real  life,  anti  1 
realize  now  that  not  only  Is  the  play's 

i  subject  too  much  of  the  "taKe  to  make 
a  wide  appeal    to  the  general  public 
but  the   fact   that  I  wrote  the  lines 
about  Anne  West's  popularity  and  tal- 
ent and  then  spoke  them  myself  spoilt 
the  whole  balance  of  the  Plas'.  anf 
troduced  an   egotistical  note   into  the 
whole  thing,  which  was  far  from  m>  n 
tention., 


)^.-  lac  i.i.'.ilu-  tlMukf  i  le.iih 
;i    I  hilt  I  myself  occupied  this  won- 
7'  position  oil  the  st.ige,  and  that  I 
(throwlnu  belated  bouquets  at  my- 
I    how  terrible  It  would  be!'  When 
I  rote  this    play  I  had  In  mind  for 
port  of  Anno  West  Miss  Irene  Van- 
:h  or  some  star  of  equal  magnl- 
•    and  It  was  only  on  the  sugges- 
of  nil  old  friend,  who  thought  the 
lly  likeness  between  myself  and  my 
fhtor  might  be  a  help  to  the  bal- 
of  I  he  play,  that  I  consented  to 
Mv    husband    merely  emerged 
1  his  retirement  just  to  please  me. 
I  hope  we  are  both  sportlns?  enougrh 
ike  the  public's  verdict  with  a  smll- 
face.     We    know  too  much  about  ] 
■AS  not  til  know  Uow  often  our  best  i 
plans  can  'gang  agHy-'  "  j 

"MAGDA"  REVIVED 

(Tlio   MRnchester  Guardian) 
>Ia^da"  Is  a  typical  creation  of  the 
:pous  and  vulgarized  IbsenIsm  which 
led  the  Kuropean  ataere  In  the  nlne- 
Suderman  obviously  enjoyed  him- 
wtth  proving  In  his  rich  rhetorical 

that  the  flames  upon  the  domestic 
rth  are  the  authentic  flres  of  hell. 

business  of  attaching  aureoles  to 

heads  of  prodigal  dau^rhters  has 
=ed  out  of  fashion  beyond  recivll.  We 

no    longer    struck    with  reverent 
izeraent  by  tho  women  who 
n   they   make   turarld  excl.^inatinns 
it  love  and  liberty  w»  merely  '--  'nt 

discussion  to  be  clodured.  They 
e  woTi.  and  the  I'oint  ih  .  .... 
nodern   audience  is  to  know  vyhat 
i  think  about  the  fruits  of  victory. 

.    The    woman   with   a  latchkey 
a  profession  and  a  mind  of  her  own 
Imply  normal  now;  she  has  no  need 
5ob  and  speechify  and  prowl  about 
stage  like  a  misunderstood  tigress. 

ON  THE  SCREEN 

rlva,te  IndivldualSit  corporate  bodies, 
even  governments  have,  from  time 
time,  protested  officially  against 
t  they  consider  offensive  Innuendoes 
misrerre.<;entation  of  racial  or  class 
racteristics  on  the  sciTJn.  One  ot 
latest  instances  of  this  is  a  mani- 
.)  Issued  by  th*  French  National 
eratlon  of  Syndicated  Officials,  in- 
ing  that  producers  should  be  prO- 
ted  from  making  picture  plays  In 
ch  any  category  of  public  functiop- 
^s  is  held  up  to  opprobrium.  An  a't- 
ipt  la  made  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
en what  Is  permissible  and  what  Is 
Thus,  It  Is  admitted  that  It  is 
tlmate  to  represent  a  post  office 
k  who  Is  charged  with  breach  of 
mlse  of  marriage;  a  tax  collector 
),  because  he  Is  a  drunkard,  Inflicts 
his  family  countless  miseries;  a 
<#olmaster  who,  prompted  by  neces- 
.  lapses  !to  occasional  theft.  These 
all  personal  failings,  it  is  declared, 
Le  Independent  of  the  profession 
roised  by  the  delinquent.  When, 
i-ever,  a  scene  Is  staged  In  a  customs 
ise,  "Tor  Instance,  and  officials  are 
resented  accepting  bribes  for  pass- 
luggrage  without  the  prescribed 
minatlon,  or,  to  quote  another  situa- 
1,  officers  of  the  law  are  shov.'n  de- 
rately  Incriminating  an  Innocent 
n  with  the  object  of  gaining  promo- 
i,!/*-  is  no  longer  the  Individual  alone 
■)  \  libeled,  but  the  profession  to 
ich  'he  belongs,  and  that  profession 
luld  be  entitled  to  safeguard  its 
lor.  by  preventing  such  films  beins 
liblted.  But.  as  a  critic  points  out. 
re  such  views  enforced,  the  film 
ywright  would  be  deprived  of  what 
I  always  be?ti  one  of  the  dramatist's 
ncipal  resources,  the  professional 
:ne.  The  terra  professional,  more- 
■r,  is  very  clastic.  Every  one  who 
ks  for  a  llvlihood  forms  part  of 
.e  profp.=sion  or  callins.  and  thi 
le  privilege  would  have  to  be  ex- 
iled to  all.  In  that  case,  woe  to  the 
ema!     It   would   be   attacked  from 

I 

sides.   Inundated  with  prohibitions 
demands  for  damages;  to  put  It 
fly,  the  cinema,  as  we  know  It  to- 
could   not   longer  exist. — London 
y  Telegraph. 

'eter  the  Great,'  'the  New  German 

which  Is  being  shown  this  week  ' 
the  New  Scala  Theatre,  gives  a  I 
?  Impression  of  the  character  j 
'hat    monarch,    and   at   the  same 

shows  some  Interesting  glimpses  I 
many  of  the  best  known  Incidents  I 
related  with  his  life.    This  film,  in  I 
trast  with  other  German  films  shown  i 
the  same  theatre.  Is  quite  new,  and  J 
ves  that  the  best  German  produc-  ' 
is  are  on  a  high  level.   The  part  of  | 
er  the  Great  Is  taken  by  Emlle  Jari-  \ 
ga,  a  German  actor  whose  perform-  ; 
:es  In  other  films  sho-ivn  In  this  coun- 
inrove  that  he  is  an  artist  of  genius. 
IB  due  to  his  excellent  performance 
jnuch  as  to  the  ability  of  the  pro- 
-f-r  that  the  character  of  the  mon-  ' 
Is     so     well     delineated.     and  ■ 
iighout  he  dominates  the  produc-  , 
Dagny  Servaes,  however.  Is  given 
•j  opportunity  of  making  a  verj'  pa- 
-ijlc  flg-ure  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
rne  Times,  March  28. 
"trhe  regrettable  omissions  from  the 
ry  are  made  good  to  some  extent  by 


ling  of  the  par, 
Lnlngs,  who  is  i 
seen  at  hl.s  bt-ht.  i'he  actor  has  a  strllt- 
ing  resemblance  to  tho  portraits  of  the 
great  Tsar,  and  manages  by  the  dignity 
of  his  demeanor  and  his  very  expressive 
by-play  to  convey  a  far  more  sympa- 
thetic Idea  of  Peter's  character  than  Is 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  explanatory 
comments  that  appear  on  the  screen. 
The  othfcr  parts  are  ^11  cidequately 
played." 

PICTURES  WITHOUT  WORDS 

(Manchsster  Guardian) 
Sot  long  ago  th«  firm  of  Hep-vortli 
which  is  always  doing  startling  things, 
(lung  a  bombshell  into  the  klnema  world 
In  the  shape  of  a  contemporary  film 
record  of  historical  events  in  England 
from  the  reigfa  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
present  day.  Yesterday  It  broke  tradi- 
tion with  a  full-length  picture  told 
without  a  single  "title."  No  letterpress 
after  the  list  of  characters— not  a  name 
over  a  .shop-door  nor  a  sign  on  a 
ho'irdln'r.  Even  newspaper  headlines 
are  resisted,  notes  are.  scribbled  but 
i.i-\<  r  .-iin.wti..  adverti.sements  are  an- 
swrrftl  without  being  read.  ' 

This  Is  pioneer  work  for  England,  and 
I  vi  a    Vnieric;  .  which  has  made  one  or  | 
two  "no  title"  films,  has  been  far  less  ' 
drastic  in  hei-  iTiethods.     And  at  mo- 
ments one  wonders  whether  it  is  quite 
worth    the    ingenuity    and  enthusiasm 
which   Henry  Edwards,    the   star  and 
iproducer,  has  devoted  to  the  cause.  The 
Btory,  a  comedy  of  the  London  slums 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "Lily  of  the 
Alley "  runs  clearly  enough  along  \t-i 
course,  and  the  acting  Is  In  the  best 
Hepworth  tradition.    But  It  Is  a  little 
tiresome  to  determine  the  chronology 
of  events  from  the  budding  and  wlther- 
Inff  of  flowers  In  a  window  box  and 
from  occasional  glimpses  of  autumn  and 
summer  woods.    It  is  a  little  disturbing  | 
to  learn  from  visions  and  dumb  crambo  i 
gestures   of  happenings   which   a  few: 
words  would  have  conveyed  so  simply. 

Even  so,   with  tliese  drawbacks  the 
film  18  a  good  one.  But  Mr.  Edwards  is 
inci^'-'--         .•'•'i-;,.to  be  allowed  to 
Cripple  himself  deliberately  In  the  best 
....  I  \j  h^A  ever  played. 

VAUGHAN   WILLIAMS'S  MASS 

(London  Dally  Telegraph) 
At  Westminster  Cathedral  on  Mon- 
day morning  (March  19>  Vaughan  Will- 
iams's Mass  in  G  minor  for  solo  vjoar- 
tet  and  double  choir  "a  capella"  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  London.  The 
regular  choir  wfis  Joined  by  a  choir  from 
the  Jesuit  Chutch,  Wimbledon,  for  the 
occasion.  The  singing  throughout  was  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  this  was  the 
result  not  only  of  the  sound  training 
which  both  choirs  have  received,  but 
of  the  eminently  pure  vocal  .style  of  the 
writing.  There  is  not  a  moment  in 
the  mass  which  could  be  given  greater 
significance  through  another  medium. 
And  there  is  the  secret  of  its  power. 
There  is  no  bold  conjecture  in  the  as- 
sertion that  while  the  composer  was 
writing  it  in  the  Infallible  ear  of  his 

mind  he  heard  voices — voices  esseri- 
tially  human  and  limited,  but  Intensely 
expressive  and  serene  within  those 
limits.  And  the  spirit  said  "Write." 
What  he  heard  inwardly  then  we  have 
now  heard  proclaimed,  and  the  truth 
of  it  cannot  be  denied.  You  will  hear  It 
said  that  those  voices  which  sang  to 
Vaughan  Williams  and  impelled  him  to 
write  his  G  minor  Mass  were  those  of 
Tudor  Church  singers  echoing  down  the 
ages.  But  that  Is  not  the  whole  secret. 
The  vocal  lines  Indeed  do  move  In 
that  same  detached,  contemplative  and 
individual  way,  but  the  unconscious  ef- 
fect of  their  commingling  is  at  once 
more  personal  and  more  extensive  than 
the  resignation  of  the  Tudor  masses. 
This  is  especially  to  be  heard  in  the 
"Credo"  and  In  the  "Agnus  Del,"  where 
there  are  expressed  a  faith  and  a  devo- 
tion which  have  been  arrived  at  by 
waj  B,  not  dark  and  steep,  but  wide  and 
lonely.  Humanly  speaking,  the  Tudor 
comparisons  are  superficial:  there  is 
that  in  the  mass  which  exactly  coincides 
with  the  context  of  modern  belief  and 
worship;  and  yet  it  does  not  merely 
coincide;  Its  touch  is  transcendentail, 
and  under  it  the  glow  of  Inner  con- 
sciousness becomes  increasingly  bright. 
Tudor  music  can  never  enter  in  and 
dwell  with  us  in  this  same  Intimate 
v.  ay,  J  owever  completely  It  vna.y  sur- 
round us. 

And,  In  conclusion,  to  return  again  to 
the  musical  aspect,  the  mass  will  most 
probably  be  set  as  a  landmark  In  the 
history  of  church  music,  as  being  a 
20th-century  revival  of  the  vocal  style 
of  tradition,  and  a  supreme  example  of 
the  meet  and  rightful  use  of  human 
utterance. 

SCHUBERT  AND  MISS  QERHAROT 

fLondon  Times) 
JIisi5  Gej-h&rdt  sang  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  on  Tuesday  March  20,  the  24  songs 
of  the  Winterrelsc.  Mailer's  cycle,  the 
burden  of  almost  every  one  of  whose 
songs  Is  outward  discomfort  and  in- 
ward despair.  Is  a  strain  for  the  singer 
and  for  the  audience.  The  monochrome 
of  the  voice  which  Its  character  de- 


to    malnta/ln  .mrt 
soon  finds  one's  at 
tuullon    U.\fii    on    the  accomiianlment, 
which  stands  In  relief.    It  wus  prob- 
ably for  the  sake  of  their  monotony 
that  Schubert  chose  these  poems.  He 
felt  himself  full  of  music,  and  wanted  1 
words  that  would  not  dictate,  but  would  , 
give  hhii  space  and  air.   It  is  one  of  the 
great  feats  of  music  to  have  found  so 
many  .;nd  various  .solutions  ot  the  same 
!)roi>lein. 

We  should  like  to  add  that  Miss  Ger- 
hardt  sang  them  ajs  they  deserved  to 
be  sung,  but  frankly  we  cannot.  It 
was  not  only  that  above  a  mezzo  voce, 
which,  IncidentaJly,  made  "Das  Wirths- 
haus"  Into  a  great  song,  she  was  apt 
to  lose  control  of  her  voice,  but  the 
:  whole  style  was  colorless.  Three  or 
four  songs  were  too  slow;  the  florttura 
of  "Mut"  was  averaged;  "Der  Leler- 
mann"  wajs  surely  misconceived.  The 
'  one  thing  we  have  never  heard  an 
j  organ-grinder  do  Is  to  employ  conscious 
I  tempo  rubato;  he  sometimes  quickens 
a  little  when  he  finds  pence  In  his  un- 
waehen  palm,  it  Is  true,  but  we  are 
particularly  told  that  his  tray  was 
empty.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  putting  a.slde  the  beauty  of  her 
German.  In  which  Miss  Gerhardt  Is  un- 
approachable, there  are  half  a  dozen 
singers  in  this  country  who  could  have 
put  more  thought,  more  character,  and 
more  music  into  this  cycle  if  they  had 
been  brave  enough  to  undertake^lt.  But 
that  is  a  great  "if."  and  Miss  Gerhardt 
should  have  all  the  credit  of  U. 

UNACCOMPANIED  SONG 

(Loadon  Times) 
The  latest  of  these  generous  outbursts 
is  exampled   In  the  movement  toward 
modem  unaccompanied  song  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Bedford  defended  In  these  col- 
umns yesterday.  According  to  his  read- 
ing of  It  mu.slc  wants  nothing  for  her- 
self.   Her  highe.st  happinrss  i.s  to  cherish 
;  the  beauty  ot  the  poetic  idea  and  form, 
to  minister  ti  every  need  of  poetic  ex- 
pression, to  obey  its  slightest  gesture. 
But  does  the  art  of  poetry  want  these 
self-abnegating  ministrations  now?  The 
brother  ha.s  got  thoroughly  used  to  his 
life    in  bachelor  chambers  and  seems 
generally  well  content  with  his  loneli- 
ness.  We  do^not  often  find  the  modern 
poet  crying  out  that  his  art  is  stultified 
tor  want  of  the  vivifying  power  of  a  mu-  ; 
slcal  counterpart.    On  the  contrary  we 
find  at  best  a  good-humored  tolerance 
of  musical  "settings."  at  worst  consider- 
able irritation  at  the  refusal  of  music 
to  let  the  matter  alone.    Milton  patted 
Henry  Lawes  on  the  back  in  a  famous 
sonnet  because  his  tunes  meddled  less 
with  the  poetic  values  of  the  words  set 
than  did  those  of  greater  musicians  of 
an   earlier   generation.    Tennyson  was 
generally  Inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
musical  setting  of  his  poetry,  but  he 
thought   Sullivan     less   tiresome  than 
most  composers,  and  he  consented  to 
dress  up  for  him  "a  puppet  whose  almost 
only  merit  Is,  perhaps,  that  it  can  dance 
to    Mr.    Sullivan's    instrument."  How 
often  do  we  find  that  the  poet  who  writes 
for  music  Is  just  dressing  up  a  puppet, 
Tennyson-wise,  in  the  hope  that  his  real 
art  may  be  allowed  to  escape  the  at- 
tentions of  the  musician? 

\  ou  the  queen  of  the  wrens— 
V'l/lt  be  birds  of  .•  feiather 
I'll  be  King  of  the  Qusen  of  the  wrens. 

And  all  in  a  nest  together. 
From  the  eai-iy  aay.s  of  opera  to  the 
modern  ballad  concert  this  sort  of  pret- 
ty-prettiness  has  been  reeled  out  for 
music  to  run  away  and  play  with.  She 
does  run  away  and  play,  but  she  soon 
gets  tired  of  play,  realizes  that  there  Is 
something  better  to  be  done  with  her 
life,  and  begins  again  to  ransack  the 
poet's  most  treasured  morata  for  in»» 

[terlal  to  do  It  with.  Sometimes  In  fits 
|of  repentance  she  promises  faithfully 
'not  to  spoil  the  poetry;  then  unaccom- 
panied songs,  sans  harmony,  sans  coun-  • 
terpoint,  sans  independent  musical 
rhythm,  sans  everything,  are  the  fash-  , 
ion.  At  other  times  she  declares  that 
bhe  won't  touch  the  horrid  old  poetry  If 
ilt  Is  so  precious  as  all  that;  then  we 
iget  a  "Song  of  the  high  hills"  with  a 
chorus  of  300  people  singing  "Ah"  In- 
terminably, or  "Rout"  with  a  solo  voice 
singing  "Ce  vrll  nl  ta  sa  la  vl  a." 

The  wordless  song,  or  the  admittedly 
nonsense-word  song.  Is  a  type  of  com- 
position far  more  widely  cultivated  by 
the  composers  of  the  moment  than  the 
unaccompanied  song  staking  everything 
on  the  words.  One  claims  the  abso- 
lute Independence  of  music,  the  other 
makes  the  toi  generous  recantation  of 
the  claim.  Neither,  we  may  bo  fairly 
sure,  represents  any  definite  "move- 
ment" capable  of  materially  altering 
the  relations  of  the  two  arts  In  song. 
Delius,  Bliss,"  and  others  may  be  (let 
us  say  have  been)  successful  In  pro- 
ducing examples  of  vocal  music  which 
flouted  the  aid  of  the  poet.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable  (though  I  think  it  unlikely  for  j 
the  technical  reasons  suggested  a  fort- 
night ago  with  regard  to  "Tune-mak- 
ing") that  something  equally  good  In 
its  different  way  might  come  out  of  the 
song  for  voice  alone.  But  in  either  case 
It  is  or  would  be  a  tour  de  force. 

The   sonneteer  was  right   In  calling: 
music  and  poetry  "the  mister  and  the 


I  rr."  not  the  wife  and  the  husband. 
Thore  la  no  hope  of  »  divorce;  the  rela- 
tionship is  Inherent.  It  remains  be- 
cause song,  a  natural  activity  of  the 
human  kind.  Is  the  parent  of  both. 
The  singer  still  thinks  and  feels  vor-is 
and  music  togethv-  In  recognizing 
that,  the  promoters  ot  the  unaccom- 
panied song  are  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  makers  of  unverbal  songs  seem  to 
be,  but  they  are  forgetting  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  sister.  Granted  tiiat  the 
Interplay  of  many  rhythms  and  melo- 
dies called  counterpoint,  the  stresses  of 
Fimultaneous  sounds  called  harmony, 
the  contrasting  timbres  of  voices  and 
Instruments  are  not  ends  In  themselves, 
but  means,  they  are  nevertheless 
means  not  toward  poetn''s  end,  but 
toward  music's.  She  may  vow  to  forgo 
her  new-found  life,  or  promise  to  curb 
Its  exuberance  In  the  Interests  of  the 
brother.  But  he,  if  he  Vere  not  a  poet, 
but  Just  an  ordlnar/  m|in,  might  reply 
In  the  vernacular,  "I  don't  think." 

MUSIC  AS  A  MEDICINE 

(London   Daily  Chronicle) 

Ailing  people  have  been  cured  by  a 
hew  type  of  "medicine"  music 

Recently  in  several  city  workrooms 
musio  was  introduced  to  test  Its  effect 
on  the  work  of  employes,  and  it  was 
shown  tfiat  both  the  quality  and  speed 
of  the  work  was  Improved,  fatigue  di- 
minished, and  the  mental  tone  of  the 
workers  enhanced. 

Working  on  this  basis,  Mr.  Jack  Hyl- 
ton,  the  composer,  who  is  also  con- 
ductor of  one  of  the  Grafton  Galleries' 
orchestras,  has  experimented  with  set 
musicaJ  prescriptions,  as  a  doctor  pre- 
scribes for  a  sick  patient. 

"Experiments  made  with  a  galvan- 
ometer —  a  delicate  Instrument  for  re- 
cording the  emotions — showed  that  the 
most  'unmusical'  of  men  are,  in  reality, 
stirred  to  a  considerable  extent,"  said 
Mr.  Hylton  yesterday,  to  a  Dally 
Chronicle  representative.  ."These  ex- 
periments were  sufficient  proof  that 
music,  chosen  with  care  by  one  who 
understands  its  fundaraentgj  effects, 
can  be  used  to  benefit  people  In  certain 
moods. 

"For  a  typical  business  man,  for  ex- 
ample, dulled  by  his  work.  T  made  up 
a  program  of  tenderly  emotional 
music.  Including  some  of  (3hopin's  noc- 
turnes. This  induced  in  blm  an 
ernntlonal  state  that  dispellfrJ  nis  d.il- 
ness. 

"Anger  or  annoyance  can  be  calmed 
by  something  in  the  nature  of  Grieg's 
lyrics.  For  the  room  where  manual 
work  was  in  progress  I  found  thai  music 
with  a  more  pronounced  rhythm  was  ef- 
fective. Folksongs  and  mazurkas  speed 
the  work  and  raise  the  output,  without 
increasing  the  emotional  tone  too  high." 


PRINCE  CHARLIE  AGAIN 

(Manchester  Guardian,  March  30) 
Plays  about  the  Jacobites  and  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie  are  so  often  flushed  with 
torciblo-feeble  .-omance  that  it  Is  good 
to  find  the  Scottish  National  Players, 
who  have  come  back  to  the  Coliseum, 
doing  something  natural  and  credible 
on  the  subject.  Their  piece,  "Camp- 
bell of  Kllmhor,"  by  J.  A.  Ferguson, 
gives  the  usual  sort  of  Incident  a  new 
twist.  Campbell  Is  a  law  officer  for  the 
crown  searching  North  Perthshire  for 
traces  of  the  prince.  He  catches  a 
young  Highlander  who  obviotisly  knows 
too  much,  but  can  wring  no  word  from 
him.  The  girl  who  loves  him  tries  to 
save  him  from  death,  but  he  Is  shot 
whllA  ^e  tells  his  secret;  but  What  she 
tells  is  false,  since  she'  has  not  been 
trusted. 

There  were  apparently  some  staunch 
Jacobites  in  the  gallery  who  would  like 
to  have  seen  Campbell  trounced  as  a 
villain,  but  the  play,  while  if  less  than 
liigh  tragedy,  was  far  more  than  tush- 
ery,  very  properly  disappointed  them 
and  held  a  Judicial  balanoi, 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Symphony  hall.  3:30  P.  M. 
Mischa  Elinan,  violinist.  See  special 
notice. 

I  Symphony  hall.  7:30  P.  M.  Sulli- 
van's "Golden  Legend."  performed  by 
the  People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston,  Inc. 

I  George  Sawyer  Dunham,  conductor.  See 
special  notice.. 
MOINDAT — Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
Extra  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux  conductor. — See- 
special  notice. 
TUESDAY — J6rdan  hall,  8  P.  M.  Apollo 
Club    concert,     Mr.     Mollenhauer,  con- 

I     ductor.     See    tpcclal  notice. 

I  FRIDAY-^Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
Twenty-third  concert  of  the  Boston 
Sympliony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor.    See   special  notice. 

SATURDAY — Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Repetition  of  Frldaj''s  Symphony  oon- 
cert. 


No  year  passes  without  the  death  ot 
the  last  survivor  of  the  C^hanre  of  the 
Light  Brigade  and  the  death  of  the  last 
soldier  that  was  with  Custer.  No  year 
passes  without  th«  dlscoverj'  of  the 
"perfectly  formed"  woman.  This  time  i 
she  is  Miss  Martha  OcnaaJes  of  ■ ' 
char 


I  York-- -a    perfect  84." 

'  Other  mepsuremente  7"Li\C  go° 
application.    Compared  with  ^""J;°° 
Jles  all  the  etone  Venuee.  are  WghtB 
and  the  winner.  In  Deauty  ihowB  or 
this  eeoBon  are  poor  ahrlmpa. 

THH  IMMORTAU* 
The  recent  choice  of  the  candidates 
for  racant  eeata  In  the  French  Ax>ad- 
^my  seems  curious  to  those  far  from 
Parisian  political  and  literary  Intrigues. 
Two  comparatively  unknown  men  are 
preferred  to  the  brilliant  novelist,  eat 

rist  and  general  man  of  ^f^^/J 
Hermant.  and  the  P^^^^'^^, '^'Xy 

Porto-Klche.  whose  dramas  are  e.  glory 
i  o  the  French  stage  and  to  French  Ut- 
Icrature.     But  the  Academy       ^ /^"^^  ! 
lhas  been  famous  for  Its  '^^^'^tlons.  . 
'     Bv  the  way,  how  Is  the  assemblage 

of'^Amerlcan '"immortals'-   retting  onT  ; 

Do  the  (members  stlU  admire  one  the  , 

other? 

UONOrSLLOW,  IN  THE  SUBWAY 

(For  XM  the  'Woria  Weg«  > 
t  stood  m  the  Park  Street  subway 

As  the  clock  was  appro  achli^  nine. 
A.nd  hope  was  fast  departing 

Of  reaching  the  office  on  time. 

I  saw  the  people  rushing— 
For  my  life  I  felt  gray©  fears; 

How  they  madly  pushed  "id  prodded. 
TUl  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often. 

Mv  wrath  I  have  failed  to  bide, 
As  i  tried  to  keep  a  foothold 

In  that  ever-surging  tide. 

How  often,  oh.  how  o«en, 

I  have  longed  to  hurl  a  bomb. 
From  a  good,  respectable  distance. 
Into  that  seething  throng. 

F-or  I  was  tired  of  struggling 

And  rty  car  was  standing  there; 
Wh^n  Z  door  was  closed  before  me- 
lt was  more  than  X  could  bear. 

And  ever  In  the  morning 

[  pray  for  moving  8^^°*;.  _ 
For   something   to  annlnllate 
Part  of  the  human  race. 

Then  the  turmoil  will  be  over 

And  the  fighting  will  all  cease, 
r  shall  ride  to  work  in  comfort 
'  And  my  soul  wiU  be  at  peace^ 

E.  W.  O. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  PRODIGAL 

As  the  World  Wags;  I 
Speaking  of  our  old  town  characters,  | 
•  here  was  Uncle  Joe  Flint,  or,  to  give, 
him  his  formal  title,  Deacon  Toseph 
Fl^t,  a  man  of  probity  and  upshaken 
falthU  Puritan  born  out  of  time,  but  a. 
Puritan  nevertheless. 
TorhTeTe^^ut^w^^uld^Thire 

:  xt\T  When,  unci:  Joe  was  past  middle 
ttle  Every  winter  loads  of  ^een  woodj 
were  dumped  In  the  dooryard  cut  Into, 
Ttove  lengtK  and  piled  symmetricaUy  to, 
v^e^ther     Robert,  a  hlgh-splrlted  boy.) 

,  K,ilid  at  putting  this  wood  In  order, , 
and  on  a  Ty  when  the  caU  of  the  wild 

1  was  more  than  he  <*uld  bear,  resen  ed 
his  father's  peremptory  order  to  finish 
fci^  work  or  so  Insld.  »na  .w»U  pua- 


du 


more     But  Uils  time  llobtii  ^'■  oii'- 
Boston.        HORACE  G.  WADLIN. 

BEDINGUET 
Ab  the  World  Wags; 

The  lines  about  Bedlnguet  CNapolcon 
III)  quoted  in  your  column  reminded  me  I 
of  the  following  lncompl>>te  verses  sung 
by  a  small  cousin  of  mine  who  had 
learned  them  from  his  nurse  on  t^e 
Riviera.    They  had  great  effect  of  irony 
and  disdain,  sung  with  roUlng  of  r-s 
and  derisive  gestures. 
"V'la  le  'eleur  de  flche-ton-camp 
Qui  s'en  va-t-en  guerre! 
Un  deux  temps  et  trols  mouvemenU, 
Sens  devant  derrlerel 

Bedlnguet,  flche-ton-oampi 

"II  avalt  une  moustache  enor-r-mel 
Et  de  grands  sabres,  et  dee  crolx, 

Partout,  partout.  partouti 
Mais  tout  oa  c'etait  pour  la  for-r-me 
Et  ne  servit  a  rien  du  tout,  rlen 
touti" 

Then  as  a  sort  of  chorus: 
"A  deux  sous  tout,  Vpaquet, 
Pere  et  la  mere  Bedlnguet- 
Et  le  petit  Bedlnguet." 

We   under-stood  It   was   a  satire 
Napoleon  III.  but  never  found  the  music 

nor  the  complete  words.  

Plymouth.        _^bEN  WATSON. 

FAVORED  JOURNALISTS 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
Joseph  Galtler  In  the  Temps  (Paris)j 
speaks  of  a  barbecue  given  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  gentle-! 
man  magnlfique,"  and  remarks,  "Therd 
was  also  a  small  tpnt  for  drinks.  Beer^ 
was  served,  and  especially  whiskey,  T 
Imagine  by  special  permission  of  tlid 
authorities  on  account  of  the  foreigT^ 
Journalists." 

This  shows  the  openness  with  whlcl 
we  do  It.  B3.  B. 

Bostoiu 

Ah,  the  power  of  the  press  the  Ar- 
chlraedlan  i»y»T  tiat  moves  the  world. 


ductor  were  ! 

Mr.  William  .i  .  , 
complished  musia  crltw  of  uie  >.6w 
York  Herald,  lntrt)duced  by  Mr.  Cout- 
tenay  Guild,  made  an  Interesting  and 
at  times  eloquent  address,  that  was 
not  too  long.  Arg-i^lng  from  the  contri- 
bution by  the  Romans  of  strength  to 
architecture,  he  pointed  out  how  the  In- 
vention of  Jonas  Chlckering  made  It 
possible  for  the  ^lano  works  of  the 
igreat  rcimposers  from  Bach  to  Liszt  to 
be  heard  today  in  ihelr  full  beauty  and 
sple:\flor,  wtiereas  before  this  invention 
the  older  composers,  having  tinkling  in- 
struments, had  written  In  the  faith  that 
their  music  would  at  some  time  be  so 
heard.   -j   

Miss  Shaghoian  Is  Heard  to 
Advantage 


1  ishraent.  He  walked  out  of  the  yard  andl 

^'"T^nV^aTwent  by  with  not  a  word 
i  from  Robert.    His  father  never  tried  toj 
'  find  him.   Whatever  ho  felt,  he  mace  no  ; 
slBT.      One  day  In  spring  a  nelghbo>- ' 
watching  him  busy  over  the  usual  sup- 
r,y  of  wood-bent  a  littie,  hair  some- 
what g^yer.  face  more  wrinkled-saw 
r  younTman  oome  In  through  the  gate, 
ht.<«it  olean-cut,  well  cla4. 
'''Bve.^^ing    was    familiar     the  old 
house,  the  yard,  the  ^o°<lPll«',.">«  "^I 
vleldlne  figure,  the  smell  of  the  fie  ds 
^Ller  the  spring  sun,  even  the  ro^'"« 
in  the  apple  trees.    The  surge  of  mem- 

-!frei.r^.°"-'hr.i.i!^^T?i"i;oM^ 

%hTold'rn^a"v^"no  sign  of  reco^^ 
nttlon.  "Itn  Mr.  Joseph  Flint,'  he  said 
civilly. 

I     "Deaoon  Joseph  Flint  T 
••Thaf  8  what  folks  call  me. 
-^^rM    don't  you  know  me,  father  (i 
rm  Robert.    I've  come  home. 

=V»r;tlv  left  the  old  man  unaffected 
'  Trrrhlre  at  last  was  Robert,  safe  and 
l^und,  a  youth  of  whom  any  fathe^ 

""-^^cle" Joe  "straightened  up  and  looked 
.\  ,rl  steadily  f  or  a  moment  without 
n  l^n  neither  smiling  nor  extending 
^Tand  in  welcome.    He  did  not  fall  on 
I  his  Ton's  neck.     The  parable  of  Uncle 


PLAY  IN  HONOR  OF 
JONAS  CHICKERING 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

A  concert  in  commemoration  of  the 
Jonas  Chlckerlng  centennial  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  H... 
The  program,  a  long  and  varied  one, 
was  as  follows:  The  Boston  Symphony 
Tchestra,  conducted  t>^^^-  ^->;7;,' 
played  Debu.-.3ys  "Nuages"  and  Fetes, 

Prelude  to  "The  Masterslngers, 
performed  with  Messrs.  Maler  and  Pat- 
ttson  Mozart's  Concerto  for  two  pianos, 
LTwlth  Mr.  I>.hnanyl 
Z  a  Nursery  Song  for  orchestra  with 
?      \vhWlEato        Germalne  Schnltzer, 
piano  Chopin,  Mozart's 

played  a  ^^^^^^J^sSerVsmUt.ry] 
Pastorale  Varlee  ana  ^  Rhapsody  1 

B^ahT^s    an  AnZante  by  Beethoven 
demptlon."    chorus,  the 


TTevarthe   Shaghoian.   a  ooprano  ofj 
Armenian  birth  who  has  studied  In  Eur- 
ope and  there  made  her  career,  and  In 
Egypt,  too,   gave  a  song  recital  last 
night  In  Jordan  hall.    She  sang  two  alra 
from  "Boheme,"  two  songs  by  Tostl, 
-Tristezza"  and  "Good-hy"!  "L'Anneau 
d'Argent,"   by  Chamlnade,  Massenet's 
"P^fsee  d'Automne,"  Delibee's  setting 
of  "Bon  Jour  Buzon,"  "I  Know  a  Love- 
ly Garden,"   by  d'Hardelot    and  four 
songs,  presumably  In  Armenian,  by  ««- 
mldas,  Mellklan  and  Kalfalan.     M  not 
A.  Beale,  violinist,  played  several  light 
pieces  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience 
and     Mrs.     Minnie  Stratton-Watson 
showed  herself  a  highly  efficient  accom- 
panist. _ 

Boimethlng    like    a    year    agO)  Miss 
Shaghoian  sang  in  Boston  at  Symphony 
hall.     Since  then  she  has  learned  to 
use  her  voice  to  better  advantage.  A 
naturally  beautiful  voice  It  Is  Indeed,  a 
soprano    of    generous     \olume,  long 
range  and  of  attractively  warm,  dark 
quality  throughout    Its   length.  Even 
now,  however.  Miss  Shaghoian  docs  not 
do  as  much  as  she  might  with  her  fine 
voice,  for  she  has  not  yet  learned  to 
produce  throughout  Its   scaie   and  on 
every  vowel  tones  of  uniform  beauty. 
'Learn  she  could,  beyond  a  doubt.  If  she 
would  set  herself  seriously  to  the  task. 
l>arn,  too,  she  must.  If  she  Is  ambi- 
tious to  attain  the  place  In  the  musical 
world  which  her  endowment  from  na- 
ture makes  quite  possible. 
I      For  Miss   Shaghoian  has   charm  as 
•well  as  voice.    The  Armenian  songs— If 
Armenian  they  are— she  sang  with  a 
warmth  of  feeling  that  ^ads  them  at- 
tractive  even  to   people  who   did  not! 
know  what  they  were  about,  and  to  the, 
air  from  the  first  act  pf  "Boheme"  she 
lM«ught  a  tenderness  of  appeal 


.■aa~aancriig  in  the  market  plai-e.  Ha  j 
hose  for  a  partner  one  Ursula,  who,  j 
as  Valvaiior  Informs  us,  was  a 
maiden  of  a  joyous  disposition  and  easy 
manners."  In  the  fury  of  the  dance 
Satan  suddenly  disappeared  with  Ursula  1 
and  forgot  to  restore  her  to  her  friends. 
At  Naumburg  he  selected  a  coquettish 
bride,  danced  with  her,  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  other  dancers  who 
uttered  vain  cries  of  distress,  he  leaped 
into  the  air  with  her  and  with  such 
force  and  agility  that  he  disappeared 
with  her  through  the  celling.  But  sorne- 
tlmes  he  contented  himself  with  playmg 
the  fiddle.  His  bow  ing  was  so  v  gorous 
that  the  dancers  kept  on  dancing  till 
they  died.  For  the  fiddle  was  batan  s 
favorite  instrumenl,  though  he  has  been 
known  to  play  the  bagpipe. 

REPORT  FOR  DUTY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  my  old  colonel  the  other  day. 
He  was  advertising  for  a  stenographer, 
one  experienced  in  army  paper  work. 
He    asked   one    Sweet   Young  'Thing, 
••Do   vou    think   you   are    capable  m, 
handling  military  paper  work?  Have 
you   had  any  regimental  experience_ 
■..■V\rell— er — er,"   blushed  the  S.   1.  T., 
.•I_er— haven't    had    any  regimental 
experience,  but  I  ve  been  out  with  sol 
dlers."  ®- 


THRIFTY  POMCE 

(Prom  the  Hlngham  Journal) 
Persons  living  on  Lincoln  street  met 
with  the  loss  of  several  valuable  rings 
and  some  cash  from  their  home  yester- 
day.   The  police  are  investing. 

DROP  THEIVI  A  LINE 

(From  the  TimM-R»eordBr,  ^anesTlUe,  C) 
MARRIAGE  LICENSE 
John   Trout,   moulder,  city. 
Tillle  Pike,  city. 


and 


RARE 


that 


The  "performance  of  the  Chorus 

,'^'J'"r,o^<^n;  v.r.....». 

the  piano.    The  -variations,  the  orna 
menition,   the  metamorphoses   of  the 
Tune  are  Indisputably  '"Senlou^^  Tha 
they  are  humorous  Is  a  '^^f , 

might  be  argued.    Musical  Jestlng_  es-  1 
oeolally  if  it  is  long  drawn  out,    s,  as 
a  rule  wear,some,  ^^^"^"f 
,ventlon  does  not  "^S'  ''"^^       "  *ler  1- 
most  humorous,  he  Is  f°^e  taken  se^i 
niislv     In  one  variation  there  Is  a  sug 
!esiion  of  Brahms.    Another  is  in  he 
nature  of  a  Viennese  waltz,  but  this 
waltz  h^".  neither  the  swing  nor  the 

Tensuo^sness  that  chaosenr'straus^T 
wa  tzes  of  Johann  and  Joseph  Strauss, 
^here  is  Instrumentation  that  may  be 
lesCTibed  as  "■clever"-as  the  dia  ogue 
between  piccolo  and  bassoon,  and  there 
fs  instrumentation  that  is  now  rich  and 
now  thick.  The  performance  was  very 
Tliant  and  the  pianist  and  the  con- 


sneeests  a  talent  for  operatic  chaxac^ 
-UrlfaUoVTalent  Miss  Shaghoian  sure- 
It  ,ly  has.    A  technique  worthy  of  It  she 
has  stUl  to  work  for.  m. 


^^^^ 


BUT  THEY  ARE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  indicative  of 
the  brilliant  conversationalist  as  his 
never  falling  ability  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. That  somewhat  embarrassing 
contretemps,  for  instance,  when  in  dis- 
cussing a  mutual  acquaintance,  he  or 
she  unexpectedly  arrives  on  the  scene, 
often  causes  the  ordinary  person  to 
dlsplav  a  gauche  confusion  and  point- 
less wit  that  bespeak  his  true  mental 
caliber.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
one  to  whom  sparkling  badinage  Is 
Inherent  would  never  be  at  the  slight- 
est disadvantage  in  such  a  situation, 
but  would  find  in  it  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  coin  a  crisp,  •  pungent  bon 
mot   by   saj-ing  jauntily:— "Well,  well, 

talk  of  the  devil  " 

HELEN  HENNA. 


W.  ,L.  P.  writes  that  Dr.  Cutts  is  a 
successful  surgeon  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  proposes  him  for  our  Hall  of  Fame. 

THE  MUSE  IN  MAINE 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
•Blood,  dried.  One  ot  tho  quickest  act- 
ing fei^tllizers,  being  Immediately  »oluT>le. 
6  pounds,  50  cents."  -.„,, 
(Dreer's  Garden  Book,  1923) 
See,  I  will  scatter  it  among  the  white 
lilies. 

Blood,  dried,  Dreer's— 
Five  pounds  I    have,    five  haunting 
'  pounds. 
And  thev  but  took  from  me 
Ten  times  a  five  in  tarnished  copper 
discs. 

Why  does  the  sun  reel  red 
As  I  scatter  among  my  lilies 
The  dried  Dreer  Blood?  , 
BONE 

"Bons  Flour.  Very  finely  pulverl-.ied 
bone.  Excellent  where  an  immediate  ef- 
fect IS  Tvanted.  5  pounds,  80  eente. 

.   (Dreer's  Garden  Book,  1923) 

Bone, 

Pulverized  bone — 
Ground  into  flour,  finely. 
Very  finely. 


This  craze  to  be  appUuded  as  the 
This  eras  „eatest  endur- 

dancer   showing    the  gr" 

^^ee-the    "longest-time   dancer,  also 

the^ongest-dlstance  ^-cer"-remln 

one  of  the  mania  of  the 

graphically  described  by  the  learned  Dr 

\.  r.  C.  Hecker,  T^^^Ttre  i^ 

published  at  Berlin  Af^;'  p  g 
a  translation  Into  English  by  Dr.  a.  ^ 
Babington.  ^  women 


Whose? 
Brunswick,  Me. 


ANNE  ROBINSON. 


NAME,  PLEASE 

The  London  Dally  Chronicle  quotes 
an  American  publisher's  call  to  the 
reading  public: 

"TlirlUs  on  every  page.  Ex-ery  one  a 
ripsnorter:  Exciting?  Tou'U  say  so. 
Tou  whirl  along  breathlessly  from  cli- 
max to  climax  Smashing,  unexpected 
endings  make  you  gasp.  Just  like  being 
a  cowbov,  a  dare-devil  adventurer  your- 
Llve  the  life  of  the  big,  open 


delirium,  "f.ff^^L  ground  In  a  state  western  world.  These  fascinating,  grip- 
untll  they  feU  ^°  ^^J^fJ^^here  were  1100  i„g  stories  will  pick  you  up,  and  whii- 
of  .^-t'at  once.     There  hadj         bodily  Into  the  'gun-toting'  life  of 

f  '  tJTnlfaTscies  in  the  ISth  century  ,vest.  Every  one  of  these  books 
^fvrfurt  UtreX!  Kolblg  near  Bern-  ^^^^  ^^^e  you  held  on  to  your  chair, 
at  Erfurt,  5^"?^'  was  tarantisra.      ^  ^he  night  these  books  come 

""■"f  K  .ihila  tliere  was  the  tlgretler.      f"  gigep.  You're  just  bound  to 

'"we'^read  eVSere  that  S^l^--,, .^-^l  Wsh  the  —  vou  start-lf  it  takes  till 
couraged  violent  and  prolongejl      ^^^^  3  ^,  m, 
,„  the  16th  ^«";"^^''\„a.V  dressed  with  .  , 
as  a  handsome  5 0^"^.,!!?", -where  there 


fastidious  care 


voung  mai.    -  What  a  pUy  that  Poe,  Hawthorne  and 

at  Leybach— wh^I^^llSlB  Mslvtlle   lived  hetore   the  day   of  tn- 

blanket  or  blu-b; 


AN    IRISH  SITUATION 

»  I  hi  World  WaB*! 
Ruga  were  miuJa  In  IreUnd  &a  early 
I  lh<t  l*th  eonlury  bul  the  "rut"  of 
lose  1  days  ws*  oC  rough  material, 
lagsry  'n  nppearance,  perhaps  lll<e 
■ni»  modern  blankets.  There  )»  a 
nry  of  a  mail  who  went  to  a  bear- 
iltlnar  In  London  on  a  froaty  morning 
oaring  an  Irish  rug.  "The  mastlffi," 
ivH  the  El'lBabothan  ohronleler,  "had 
1  sooner  espied  him  than  they  set  on 
Was  that  "An  Irish 


'm  for  a  bear." 
Uuatlon"? 


JOHN  QUILL. 


In 


HO  FOR  YUCATAN 

The  advertisement  of  a  lawyer 
lerlda.  Yucatan: 
"Merlda.  only  53  hours  from  New 
>rleans.  La..  Population  100,000,  asphalt 
treats,  Country  Club,  modern  hotels, 
heatres,  famous  Maya  ruins  of  Uxmal, 
ainous  Maya  ruins  of  Chichen  It-Hi,  only 
lie  hour  from  ocean,  and  THE  MOST 

UBERAL  DIVORCE  LAWS  IN  THE 

lAORLD.", 

j  HERE  AS  IN  LONDON 

(Dally  Chronlclel 
I  Tlip    ladies    were    discussing  their 
roubles  with  servants. 

■'Was  your  last  cook  a  grood  one?" 
isked  the  caller. 

"Oh,  yes,  she  was  a  good  cook,  as 
-ooks  go:  and  as  cooks  go,  she  went!" 


■' '  Mr"  Llmau'b  audience,  w  hich  Ualf- 
Ifllled  the  hall,  was  very  aPP''f '^^'y^^- 
iThlH  Is  his  third  and  last  recital  of  the 
season,  and  yesterday's  program  was 
well  chosen.  The  first  two  selections. 
Nardini's  sonata,  and  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto,  gave  Mr.  Blman  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  excellent  tech- 
nique, sometimes  at  the  cost  of  lack  of 
feeling  and  expression.  There  was  a 
coldness  and  certain  harshness  about 
the  sonata  that  was  particularly  notice- 
able. ,  , 
Boccherinfs  dainty  minuet  '  fared 
better;  the  Chopln-Sarasate  "Nocturne 
was  also  played  with  more  feeling  and 
understanding. 

The  familiar  Hungarian  Dance  was 
effectively  played,  and  the  final  ."selec- 
tion, "Zlgeunerwelsen,"  a  fantastic 
'composiOon,  varied  in  mood,  was  well 
Elman  gave  several  en- 
hls  audience  was  most 
Josef  Bonlme  acoom- 
'?  > 


played.  Mr. 
cores,  and 
enthusiastic. 
Ipenicd  him. 


"GOLDEN  LEGEND" 

Last  night  in  Symphony     hall  the 
People's  Choral  Union,  George  Sawyer  ^ 
Dunham,    conductor,     sang    Sullivan's ' 
setting   of   Longfellow's    "The  Golden 
Legend."    The  orchestra  was  made  up 
of  players  from  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra, Jacques  Hoffman,  principal,  Her- 
man A.  Shedd  played  the  organ,  Mil- 
dred Vinton  the'  piano.      The  soloists 
were  ISIarjorle  Moody,    soprano;  Jean 
MacDonald,   contralto;   William   Fisher  1 
(In  place  of  Byron  Hudson)  tenor,  and  i 
Charles  Bennett,  baritone. 

Sullivan,  like  most  composers  before 
him  and  after  him,  too,  could  deal  more 
capably  with  "Angels  of  Light"  than  he 
could  with  the  devil's  ijrood  and  their 
impious  ways.  If  the  fact  speaks 
f.-xvorably  of  music's  effect  on  charac- 
ter. It  has  played  havoc  with  much 
music 'that  men  of  character  write. 

In  this  very  Golden  Legend,  for  in- 
stance, Sullivan  found  hirtiself  sorely 
ut  to  it  to  Imagine  fitting  music  for 
Lugifer,  high  on  the  spire  above  Sti'ass- 
burg  Cathedral,  shouting  to  the  powers 
the  air  to  tear  down  the  cross  and 
(he  bells  and  hurl  them  to  the  street. 
\nd  yet  when  the  voices  of  Uie  bells 
nada  themselves  hoard.  In  stately, 
churchly  I^atin,  Sullivan  found,  for 
a\em.  music  of  dignity.  Judg'ing  them 
by  tlielr  fruits,  composers  of  music  must 
l  a  a  good  sort,  by  no  means  given  to 
devilrj'. 

S-ullU-an,  though,  one  -would  surely 
liave  believed,  recalling  "Patience"  and 
'The  Pirates,"  could  have  managed  hu- 
man brings,  even  If  Satan  left  him  gasp- 
'ng.  Probably  he  ooukl.  But  the  men 
ind  women  set  forth  in  "The  Golden 
t.egend" — what  could  Wagner  himself  or 
Pviccinl  today  make  of  the  like  of  them? 

Tl\e  wonder  is  tliat  anybody  today, 
for  the  sake  of  that  fine  hymn,  "O 
tiladsome  Lisrht"  and  a  few  mildly  ef- 
foctlvo  passages  for  cliorus,  slhould 
ci'oose  to  sing  such  monstrous  dull  music 
.-iS  the  first  'naif  of  the  Golden  Legend. 

^Ir.  Dunham,  a  month  or  two  ago,  by 
liU  fervor  and  fine  musical  skill  turned 
"lulijah,"  usually  sung  as  an  "oratorio" 
in  tliB  worst  sense  of  the  word,  into  the 
something  not  unlike  a  music  drama 
;f  was  probably  meant  to  be.  With  the 
'  ;«lden  Legend  he  had  a  harder  job  on 
his  hands;  interesting  even  he  could 
not  make  it.  His  chorus,  though,  he 
made  sing;  beautifully,  with  a  fine  body 
of  ton'e,  excellently  balanced,  with  the 
same  good  attaclc  and  release  they 
showed  tn  "Elijah,"  with  pure  Intona- 
tion, and  vAth  fat-  more  delicacy  of 
lig-ht  and  shade.  To  the  "O  Gladsome 
Light,"  admirably  sung,  they  brought 
real  sentiment  and  warmth. 

The  orchestra,  top.  pl.^yed  w^ll,  and 
with  color.  The  solol.^ts  «ang  for  the  most 
part  with  g-ood  tone  and  tastefully,  but 
not  exactly  as  though  the  music  placed 
before  thejTi  had  stirred  them  to  the 
.=ouls.  Small  blame  to  them!  Could  a 
nuartet  of  Chaliapins  have  done  much: 
he  Iter?  R.  R.  (J. 


ELMAN  GIVES  RECITAL 
IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

nighlf  Appreciative  Audience  Hears 
Violinist 

:>Tischa  Elman  gave  a  recital  vester-  ' 
daV  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall  with 
\hfi  following  prograni% 

.Sontita.   D   major    x-  j- 

Co4-erto  Id  K  minor   !  m„„h  i 

lionet     n„-*!,'"^?''' 

 Ofcopiii-aarnsate 


2.  > 


and  leisure— 
|,.,,  :.nd  far  between - 
We  chanted  the  lays  o{^^c\^ntJ^y^ 
And  extolled  the  great  Has-Been, 

we  scoured  the  heights  of  Parnassus; 
We  read  the  mighty  prose; 
We  said  the  New  i.s  paryenue— 
And  treasured  a  faded  rose. 

Then  I  moved  back  to  New  Hampshire, 

And  you  got  lost  In  Mf '"e; 
I  We're  both  of  us  married,  and  till  we  | 
are  burted  .  { 

I    we  never  shall  mee^a^gam^^^^^_  | 

I     Concord,  N.  H.   ^  j 

WANTED  j 

(Advs.  In  the  Chicago  Tribune.)  j 
STENOGRAPHER -With  some  hskPB 

experience 

side  1325. 
WANTED  —  To 


call  Sunday  P  M  Sunny- 
rent,    furnished  comf 


"S.  W.  M."  sends  to  ug  Mr.  Arthur 
G.  Staples's  vivid  description  of  the  old 
village  blacksmljth  shop — it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Lewlston  Journal  —  and 
writes  as  follows: 

"Although  I  was  bom  on  a  brick  side- 
walk in  Boston  more  than  ISO  years  ago, 
yet  my  father  used  to  send  me  'down 
East'  in  the  summer,  where  I  enjoyed 
life  on  a  real  farm.  As  a  boy  of  3  4 
years,  U  was  my  ambition  to  learn  to 
drive  oxen,  and  my  education  seemed 
to  bo  complete  when  I  could  'negotiate' 
the  two-wheeled  hayrick  loaded  with 
hay  into  the  barn  without  hitting  either 
hub  on  the  door-jamb.  I  took  my  mas- 
ter's degree  when  I  was  allowed  to  back 
the  vehicle  out  of  the  barn.  We  used  a 
goad  in  Maine,  though  in  Massachusetts 
a  whip-lash  was  used.  I  believe.  The 
only  language  I  can  remember  (I  spell  it 
phonetically)  in  driving  was  'Wo-heiah' 
when  we  wished  the  team  to  come  a 
turn  toward  the  left,  and  'Gee*  when  wo 
wished  the  team  to  turn  to  the  right. 
But  I  think  we  drove  more  with  the 
appropriate  motions  of  the  goad  than 
with  the  langtiage. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  men  living  today  iit  New  England 
could  drive  a  yoke  of  oxen.  To  sec 
oxen  shod  was  always  most  interesting 
;  to  me." 


by  middle-aged  gentleman;  p^^- 
frvMv  With  self-standing  lady,  locali 
yw  '.t^^  southwest,  not  too  far  from 
addre,ss  below.    Write  "Room  3,  1809 
Loomis  St. 

FOR  THE  GOLF  SEASON 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Yesterday,  I  suggested  to  bister  Belle 
that   I   should  like 
clothes  pressed. 

the  closet,  shook  'em  out,  heia  tn^.u 
[he  liKht  and,  so,  disclosed  that  the  old 
[ar-sheet  and  the  young  camphor-balls 
had  failed  to  frighten.       .,  . 

"Moths!"  I  exclaimed,  shiningly. 

..yes-Yes!"  she  confirmed,  and  drove 
her  eye  of  quick  appraisal  over  the  gar- 
ments.    "The  darlings! 
done  the  full  IS  holes! 


to  have  my  golf 
She  took  them  from 
em  out,  held  them  to 


Why,  they  ve 
JETHRO  FELL. 


mi 

she 


WO,   WHOA,    WOGH,  GEE 

"Wo"  for  years  has  been  a  call  to  a 
horse  to  stop  or  stand  still.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  also  been  a  call  to  a  horse 
to  go  to  the  left.  As  a  call  to  a  horse 
to  stop  or  stand  still,  there  are  curious 
variations  in  English  provinces  and  in 
Scotland;  as  in  calling  to  a  horse  at  a 
distance.  In  West  Soim^rsetshire  "Wo" 
was  not  used  to  a  horse  when  moving, 
as  a  command  to  stop,  but  when,  rest- 
less, fidgety. 

There  are  many  combinations  for  the 
call  to  the  horse  to  go  to  the  left.  In 
Suffolk  "vvo-esh"  ipvas  a  call  to  the  right. 
"Wo  cum-huggin"  for  the  horse  to  come 
to  the  speaker  and  stop.  Wo  hop,  wo 
hup,  wo-cum-liarther,  wo-wag,  wo-wee 
are  separate  commands. 

In  like  manner  "Gee"  has  various  di- 
alect uses  in  this  country,  England  and 
Scotland.  The  common  one  Is  the  call 
to  the  horse  to  turn  to  the  right  or 
off-side  away  from  the  driver.  In  Scot- 
land and  some  English  provinces  It 
was  a  call  to  start  or  move  faster. 


her  finer  sensi- 
and 


A  LIFE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

She  Started  in  a  minor  part  in  those 
voiceless    gymnastics    known    as  the 
movies.    The  part  was  so  minor  that 
looked  as   we   imagine  a  futurist 
ght  paint  the  wail  of  a  banshee.  Then 
se   to   a   place    in   the   sun  as  j 
nueen  of  that  ancient,   medieval,   and  j 
modern  order  known  as  Vamps.  i 
Musical  comedy  fired  her  fancy,  and  : 
she  dazzled  with  a  sinuous  shape  so  - 
that  men  followed  in  her  wake.  But 
she  was  misunderstood:  these  creature--^ 
failed  to  appreciate 
billties.  ^,       _  , 

She  would  forsake  the  tinsel 
tawdry,  and  do  tragedy.  She  did!  They 
hailed  her  as  Duse  and  Bernhardt  and 
Ellen  Terry,  all  in  one! 

She  sang.  Grand  opera  welcomed 
l-.er.  Bravas  greeted  her.  The  critics 
fell   moaning  at  her  feet. 

Then,  for  a  magazine  with  a  circu- 
lation of  nine  million,  she  wrote  her 
memoirs.      The    literary    world  went 

mad.  ,  ,  , 

'fhen— she  mai-ried!  He  was  hand- 
some he  was  tender,  he  was  true,  he 
had  wealth.  The  world  marveled  that 
she  tould  exchange  the  plaudits  of  the 
many  for  the  perchance  erstwhile 
praises  of  one.  But,  it  was  even  so. 
Ther  finale  showed  her  in  a  pose  of 
sweet  domesticity! 

Mary  Smith  lived  tms  life  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  on  a  street-car  on 
her  way  to  her  job  as  cashier  in  the 
Greasy   Spoon  Restaurant, 

^  WINNIE  ROSE. 


'    i<-\ei-i,  mystery,  muriior  and  reveni;<».) 
AV'hlle  Prince  Ivan  (Miss  Bertha  Rraggl- 
otti)  danced  with  graceful  volupinoiis-  I 
riesa  before  the  Idol,  one  of  h'f    com- ' 
panions  pulls  out  the  ruby.    There  hap- 
jioiied  to  be  at  the  time  flva  archaeolo- 
gists from  the  Back  Bay — at  least  we 
infer  that  they  were  from  that  favored 
district  In  Boston  by  a  song  they  sang, 
— so  the  Uhlef,  Ivan  and  a  servant,  aided 
by  the  Back  Bayites,  escape  In  a  Ford 
car.   Act  II.   And  lo.  there  are  Russian 
nobles  in  an  ice  cavo  on  an  Island  ofit 
I  lie   coast   of   Siberia.     Princess  Sonia 
mourns  her  Ivan.    Of  course  he  turns  j 
Jjp.     There  are  sonars,   dances  and  a 
liappy  piidlng  with  a  return  of  the  ruby 
to  the  statue.  I 
As  we  have  said,  the  libretto  Is  negll-  | 
gible.   So  is  the  dialogue,  in  spite  of  the  j 
laborious  attempts  at  humor.  | 

But  there  were  pleasing  features  In 
the    performance.      The    various  on- 
.semble  dances  w-ere  effective;  especially 
the  opening  one,   the  Snowball  ballet,  ! 
■  the  Russian  Dance.    The  Ski  dance  was  ! 
unusual  and  well  performed.    The  pro-  j 
cession  of  the  Black  Buddha  was  pic-  I 
turesque.     In   the  first  act  the  unaf-  | 
fected,   simple   singing  of  Miss  Grace  | 
Sargent  and  Mis.s  Frances  Weld  was  ; 
heartily  and  deservedly  applauded.  The  ' 
Ford    ensemble   song  was   sung   in    a  - 
spirited  manner. 

.V  prominent  feature  of  tlie  perform-  ' 
Pnce  was  the  singing  of  "The  Arctic  I 
Blues"   by   Mrs.   Lynde  Cochrane.     In  i 
the  "Love  Song''  and  dance  with  Miss; 
Braggiottl,  the  music  was  from  Victor  ' 
Herbert's   "The   Only  Girl,"   in  which 
Mrs.'  Cochrane    before    her  marriage 
acted  and  sang  delightfully,  speaking 
her  lines  with  an  air  of  Innocence  that 
was  Irresistibly  amusing,  singing  now 
with  genuine   sentiment,   now   with  a 
keen   sense  of  humor,   always  In  the 
picture.    It  wa«  pleasant  last  night  to 

be  reiTvinded  of  Herbert's  charming  ; 
music  and  of  those  who  took  part  in  it.  j 

And  in  this  love  scene.   Miss  Brag-  j 
glotti,  as  the  Prince,  danced  in  a  man-  | 
ner  that  recalled  the   time  when  thi  ] 
Ballet  Russe  coming  to  Boston  showed  I 
us  that  a  male  dancer  could  be  emo- 
tional as  well  as  graceful  or  athletic, 
and    could    portray    amorous  devotion 
and  ecstasy  without  leering  or  extrava- 
gance.    Miss    Braggiottl    also  danced 
alone  In  a  spirited  manner  In  the  ice 
cave,  so  that  even  the  Northern  Lights 
kept  quiet  that  they  might  watch  her. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  greatly 
pleased.    Many  numbers  were  repeated. 

The  orchestra  added  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  performance. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


God  sends  country  lawyers,  an'  other 

wise  fellers 
To  drive  the  world's  team  wen  it  gits 

in  a  slough; 

Fer  John  P. 

Robinson  he 
Sez  the  world'll  go  right,  ef  he  hollers 
out  Gee! 

"The  tidy  man  burns  the  candle  of 
time  at  both  ends.    He  consumes  -far 
more  time,  as  well  as  nervous  energy 
and  temper,  in  finding  them  when  he 
wants  them.     This  is  no  paradox.  It 
is  the  common  and  bitter  experience  of 
the  conscientious  and_tidy  person  that  ; 
the  thing  wanted — booK,  paper,  necktie,  | 
or  whatnot— is  the  sole  one  of  all  his 
'belongings  which  is  not  in  its  place  [ 
when  he  wants  it.    All  the  others  are  I 
where   they   should   be,   on   the  right  | 
shelf,  in  the  proper  file,  irv  the  top  left-  Jj 
hand  drawer.    The  thing  that  he  wants  ij 
Is  missing.    And  if  his  housemate  hap- 
pens  to   be  one   of   the   happily,  the 
shamelessly    untidy,    he    must  endure 
mocking  for  sharp  sauce  to  his  private 
trouble." 

TO  A  LADY 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
When  I  was  a  scribe  at  Zenith 

And  you  were  an  office  slave. 
It  chilled  my  heart  that  we  might  part. 

Nor  meet  this  side  the  grave. 


COLONIAL— Mitzl  in  "Minnie  an' 
Mie."  Musical  comedy.  Secoind 
week. 

HOLLIS  STREET  —  "  Lightnin'." 
Comedy.     Eighteenth  week. 

MAJESTIC— "Gaieties  of  1923,"  Win- 
ter Garden  Revue.   Second  week. 

SELWYN  — "The  Fool."  Drama. 
Eleventh  week. 

SHUBERT— Al  Jolson  In  "Bombo." 
Second  week. 

TREMONT  —  "Six-cylinder  Love." 
Comedy.    Third  week. 

WILBUR— "To  the  Ladies."  Comedy. 
Fourth  and  last  week. 


FASHION  NOTE 

(The  Manchester  Guardian) 
It  is  no  longer  correct  in  private 
houses  in  West  London  for  couples  to 
dance  with  bare  hands,  and  the  young 
lady  need  no  longer  ruefully  reflect  that 
her  delicate  frock  will  permanently  bear 
the  impre.ss  of  a  "puggy"  hand.  But 
the  day  of  lavender  gloves  stitched  with 
black,  formerly  the  only  wear— out  of 
uniform— is  over,  and  a  plain  white' 
glove,  once  despised,  is  now  wholly  ad- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Rush  and  Wrangle,"  a  musical  play 
by  Jlrs.  Hendricks  H.  Whitman,  lyrics 
by  Mrs.  Maurice  M.  Osborne,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  last 
night  by  the  Vincent  Club  in  aid  of  the 
A'incent  Memorial  Hospital.  The  Copley- 
Plaza  Orchestra  was  conducted  by  W.  i 
Edward  Boyle. 

A  slip  inserted  In  the  program  stated 
that  owing  to  the  illness  of  Miss  Fran- 
<-esca  Bragg  iotti,  her  place  was  taken 
by  Mrs.  Whitman.  Miss  Francesca's  ab- 
sence was  deeply  regretted.  j 

The  story,  like  that  of  many  musical  i 
comedies,  is  negligible.  It  served  to  ' 
bring  In  songs,  choruses,  dancing,  hand-  ' 
some  costumes,  one  imposing  stage  set-] 
ting  and  the  most  remarkable  Northern  | 
Lights  or  Aurora  Borealis  ever  seen  by 
the  most  adventurous  and  experienced  > 
Arctic  explorer.  ! 
I    It  seems  that  three  Russians  went  to 

le  Gobi  desert  to  regain  a  famous  ruby  > 

at  was  set  in  the  head  of  the  Black 
I    Jddha.   (See  Wilkie   CoUlns's  "Moon- j 


For  the  fifth  symphony  concert  of 
the  Monday  evening  series,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux  played  Weber's  "Oberon"  over- 
ture, Mendelssohn's  Scotch  symphony, 
the  prelude  to  "Die  Meisterslnger,"  the 
Saint-Saens  septet  for  trumpet,  strings 
and  piano  (piano  solo,  Jesus  Sanroma; 
trumpet  solo,  Georges  Mager),  and  Ber- 
lioz's "Rakoczy"  march  from  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust."  Florence  Jlac- 
beth.  soprano,  sang  Pamina's  air.  "Ah. 
lo  so"  from  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute," 
and  Blondchen's  aria.  "Con  vezzie,  con 
lusinghe"  from  "II  Seraglio." 

This  was  a  concert,  the  second  part 
of  it  at  all  events,  to  stir  an  audience 
to  enthusiasm.  The  demonstration  be- 
gan after  the  "Meisterslnger"  pre«ude, 
which  drew  forth  such  hearty  applause 
that  Mr.  Monteux  promptly  motioned 
to  the  orchestra  to  rise  and  share  it. 
Salnt-Saens  septet  was  more  warmly 
applauded  still.  Xo  wonder,  for  more 
brilliant  muslo  of  a  finer  clarity  does 
not  come  to  a  hearing  every  day,  and 
clearness  and  brilliancy  still  work  their 
spell.  It  was  played  by  everybody  who 
had  a  hand  In  it  with  a  sensitive  feel- 
ing for  euphony  which  resu!lted  in  a 
dazzling  splendor  of  tone — the  strings, 
Mr.  Sanroma,  who.  as  well  as  beautiful 
tones,  displayed  a  stirring  rhythm,  and 
Mr.  Mager,  with  a  vorlety  in  his  trumpet 
tones  and  an  exquisltci^css  of  phra.slng 
like  unto  those  of  an  accomplished 
dramatic  soprano.  If  people  who  plan 
concerts  of  chamber  music  would  ven- 
ture now  and  again  to  enliven  their 
staid  programs  with  gay  music  like  this 
septet,  perhaps  they  would  rejoice  In  a 
larger  public. 
And  the  gentle    charm    and  prettj^ 
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e  of  Miss  Macbeth,  thovieh  she  sans 
o  airs  of  Mozart  not  so  grateful  a? 
ome  he  wrota,  brought  her  as  long  and 
heated   applause   as    though    she  had 
obliged  with  the  facile  emotions  of  "Un 
liel  dl."  She  approached  ■  the  airs  with 
an  appearance  of  piety  that  did  credit 
to  her  spirit  of  reverence,  but  scarcely 
full  Justice  to  Mozart's  powers  of  ex- 
nresslon.     Another  time  she  might  to 
avantage   think   her   Pomina  a  more 
anan    person    who   felt   'her  troubles 
th  some  depth. 

There  was  the  Scotch  symphony  too. 
>  make  one  marvel  at  the  devastating 
"■ect  for  years  of  Mendelssohn  on  mu- 
■.  when  the  man  himself  wrote  pages 
■  not  only  poetic  imag'ination  but  actu- 
ly  of  robustness,   if  his  interpreters 
Hve  the  wit  to  marlc  it.    The  most  of 
■m  are  much  to  blame,  his  immediate, 
llowers  too  and  his  contemporary  ad-  1 
irers  for  so  misconceiving  him.  r 
The  audience  last  night    was     very ', 
large.    The  program  book  brought  the  : 
pleasant  news  that  there  will  be  five ' 
Monday  concerts  next  season.    They  fill  i 
I  need.  R.  R.  G.  I 

Brighouse's  "Dealing  in  Fu- 
Uures"  Kaleidoscope  of  Moods 


:        lie  of  her 
Unes  ;u.a  can  be  a  good-  comodu.n,  ivo. 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  a  chance  to  do  some 
good  work  and  he  helped  the  dialogue 
from  becoming  tiresome  at  times. 

Lucille  Adams  and  Houston  Richards 
have  a  juvenile  love  affair  In  which  Mr. 
Richards  is  especially  entertaining.  Mark 
Kent  and  Ralph  Remley  were  two  others 
who  made  the  play  move  along  in  a 
good  comic  vein. 

The  dialogue  Is  excellent  In  many 
places.  One  of  the  best  scenes  Is  that 
of  a  bridge  game  in  progress,  and  there 
are^  also  some  interesting  references  to 
golf  In  another  scene.  The  setting  for 
the  second  act  last  evening  was  especi- 
ally effective  and  in  good  taste.  Mr. 
Hector,  the  entertaining  orchestra  lead- 
.  ,  er,  is  onco  more  in  his  oW  place,  after 

«»  X  .  ♦v,=vo  hocn  an  absence  of  several  weeks.    The  mu- 

,Not  m  many  moons  has  there  been  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

such   an    entertaining   and   satisfying  thuslastio  audience.  -  „, 

bill  as  that  offered  at  B.   F.  Keith's  -i; '   

Theatre  this  week.    Last  evening.  eveiT;  't'^  /uvW-''  V  ^  j 


insignt   Jiuo  ii. 
characters,     the    author    cannot  keep 
them  from  slipping  In  many  Instances 
into  the  w  all-worn  mould.    And  he  gets 
them  out  as  best  he  may. 

Yet  though  not  a  profound  piece. 
Dealing  In  Futures"  holds  the  atten- 
tion through  much  of  its  course.  After 
a  very  spotty  first  act,  the  Copley  Play  ■ 
ers  do  creditably.  If  no  mote.  Alto- 
gether an  only  fair  performance— one 
well  received,  however,  by  a  large  and 
loyal  audience.  ■  B. 

HIT  OF  KEITH  BILL 
IS  JULIAN  ELTINGE 


Sweet  Anne  ot  Bruniwicli 
Sheeplah! 


B.  N.  II. 


FRANKNESS  IN  ADVERTISING 

(An  Adv.  Seen  by  n.  V-  T.,  Gloucester) 
PARTNER    WANTKD-^I    will  stako 
my  knowledge  of  the  jewelry  busines.- 

^  against  money.   Not  "^^^\Z''mLZZc 

ed.    Address,   .  care  the  ManufdC- 

'  turing  Jeweler. 


At  the  Copley  Theatre,  first  time  In 
America  of  "Dealing  in  rutures,"  a 
three-act  play  by  Harold  Brighouse, 
one  of  the  "newer  group"  (pink-tea 
e.xpresBlon:)  of  the  Manchester  school. 
The  cast ; 


Malllson.  a  butler  .^ilson  y""*' 

Jabe/.  Thompson,   a  chemical  ^anuta^c-^^ 

iJsle"  Thomp'son.'  his'  •i^^y^sht/^^;,^  ^|„^^ 

Walter  Cloverlns,  a  young  doj-tor.  ^^^^^ 

John  Buntlnr,  a  m^ter^dyer.^ 

Charlie  Buntlnff,   his  8°"  •  -  '  ^^'^  n»,^Mr^ 

I  Mrs     Wllcoclc  Daisy  Belmore 

■  Loiiias.  Thompson's  cashier. .  .•Cecil  Ma/"';^ 

Dow<l<.n.  a  clerk  ^f"' 

Workmen   In   Thompsons  Works: 

Tamea  Pullen  H.   Mortimer  J^hUe 

Robert   Jonee  Gerald  RoKers 

James    I.lvesey  -C"*""'"    "A'^S^Va  ' 

,Tob    Alcott  Reginald  Sheffield 

Mrs.    Jones  ICatherine  Standing 

"Dealing  In  Futures"  Is  one  of  those 
plays  which  give  the  sympathetic  spec- 
tPtors   nervous  prostration.     Eager  to 
get  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  he  Is 
driven  from  pillar  to  post  by  the  con- 
tinual   changes    in    perspective.  No 
sooner  is  he  adjusted  to  one  mood  than 
it   Is   gone;    "drama"    follows  comedy 
without   warning,    and    satire   on  the 
keels  of  pathos.     In  measure,  as  one 
becomes   absorbed  In   the   play,  these 
mental  gymnastics  grow  Irksome,  and  i 
no  one  but  an  emotional  contortionist 
can  sit  through  •'Dealing  in  Futures"  | 
without  undergoing  a  severe  strain. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  is  undoubtedly  ^ 
due  to  the  actors  and  the  failure  of  Mr.  i, 
Jewett.  through  them,  to  smooth  out  j; 
these  transitions.  Mr.  "U'est.  as  "Char-  t 
lie."  In  particular,  was  never  quite  | 
sure  as  to  what  he  Is  really  supposed  to  : 
be.  Now  was  he  mock-heroic,  and  now  j, 
in  deadly  earnest:  quiet  satire  was  more  i 
than  once  in  his  ■  voice— and  again, 
touch,  almost,  of  burlesque.  Is  he  a 
"dreamer,"  dreaming  great  dreams;  or 
Is  he  merely  a  sentimental  prig?  Or 
a  bit  of  both?  The  author  does  not  spec- 
ify. But  surely  no  one  who  "loves  to 
distraction,"  as  does  Charlie,  could  pos- 
sibly treat  his  beloved  with  such  brutal 
formality.  Apparently  Charlie  adopted 
his  father's  guiding  phrase.  "I  don't 
know." 

So,  too,  Mr.  Cllve  marred  an  other- 
ise  excellent  portrait  of  "Old  Thomp- 
n"  by  an  over  amount  of  cold  (ohl  so 
Id)    cynicism.     And    Mr.  Wingfield's 
I  jhn"  should  certainly  earn  him  the  j 
rickname  of  "Cry-baby  '   Bunting.  But  | 
,->gaJn,  the  author  Is  probably  at  fault,  j 
Mr.  Tonge  and  Miss  Wiilard.  likewise, 
play  too  abruptly:  their  scenes  progress 
with  a  bewildering  rapidity.    But  again, 
the  author.    Condensation  to  the  point 
of  abruptness  Is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Houghton  System  (Stanley,  not  Percy), 


act  brought  forth  unstinted  approval  by, 
the  audience. 

Julian  Eltinge  Is  back  to  the  scenes 
of  his  youth,  for  It  was  through  the 
Keith  offices  that  he  received  his  first 
profes.olonal  engagement  after  his  suc- 
cess in  the  Bank  Officers'  show. 

The  comedian  dings  discreetly  to 
songs  that  are  simple  In  their  construc- 
tion. This  Is  at  it  should  be,  for  his 
voice  is  of  small  range  and  by  the 
widest  stretch  of  the  Imagination  could 
not  assume  convincing  feminine  tones. 
But  his  act  Is  one  of  the  best  that  he 
has  brought  to  us.  There  is  an  air  of  | 
refinement  and  elegance  throughout. 

His  program,  neatly  varied,  calls  for 
keen  differentiation,  and  the  lines  were!' 
cleanly  drawn.     His   most  Interesting  ^ 
and  convincing  number  was  that  of  the  i 
bathing  girl.  In  which  he  displays  .more  ■ 
anatomy  than  heretcTfore.  and  there  was 
nice  b5-play  and  an  appropriate  dance. 
His  costumes  are  for  the  fashion  editor 
to  describe  rather  than  poor  man  of  the 
dramatic  staff.     Suffice  it  to  say  that| 
milady  gasps  !n  admiration. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Burt  Fltz- 
gibbon.  who  has  long  held  the  title  of 
the  nuttiest  of  "nuts."  In  an  act  that 
Includes  much  that  Is  new  and  some- 
thing familiar,  and  more  laughable  than 
ever;  Jack  "Rube"  Clifford,  In  a  clever 
characterization  of  an  old  rube  det<?c- 
t!ve:  Stars  of  the  Future."  Includiing 
Jessie  Fordyce.  Pearl  Hamilton,  Violet 
Hamilton.  Betty  Moore.  .loan  Page  anC, 
Helen  Schroeder,  a  group  of  former; 
chorus  girls,  who  offer  one  of  the  hits 
of  the  bill,  and  display  much  talent  m 
song,  dance  and  comedy;  Rita  Gould, 
the  Junoesque  brunette,  who  gave 
pleasure  In  song  and  characterization 
and  offered  an  act  that  Included  many 
dramatic  tld  bits;  Al  K.  Hall  and  com- 
pany. In  asnappy  sketch.  In  which  Mr. 
Hali  offered  a  "nut"  line  that  played  a 
close  second  to  Mr.  FItzgibbon,  and 
added  a  unique  dancing  program;  Alice 
and  Lucille  Sheldon,  who  substituted 
for  Wveth  and  Wynn.  In  a  Program  of 
songs  that  went  "big";  and  Al  Striker, 
contortionist. 


A  London  magistrate  was  recently 
asked  to  decide  whether  a  man  whose 
legs  were  wobbling,  but  whose  brain 
was  clear,  was  In  an  Intoxicated  or 
sober  condition.  Why  did  he  not,  the 
magistrate,  test  him  by  the  "beerome- 
ter'"/  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  some  years  ago 
found,  or  said  he  had  found— he  is  al- 
ways desirous  of  a  little  joke— "appetens 
jocl,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Romans— In  a  museum  an  old 
"Staffordshire  beerometer,"  with  these 
readings: 

50.    Drunk  as  a  lord. 

45.  Drunk. 

40.    Disguised  in  liquor. 
85.    As  sober  as  a  man  ought  to  be. 
30.    Drunk  without,  but  sober  within. 
■     25.    Fresh  (worse  for  drink). 
'     20.    Market  fresh  (has  had  a  drop). 
10.    Sober  as  a  Judge. 
5.    Sober  as  I  am  now  (flvs  quarts 
among  three). 
0.  Sober. 

A  Londoner  found  fault  with  the  beer- 
ometer because  It  gave  no  reading  for 
the  man  who  went  to  the  pump  to  light 
his  pipe. 


(Been  In  a  Worcester  Drugstore  hy  B.  n.  C.) 
THE  GREAT  "SAX  ROHMER" 
HIS  BOOKS 
('I'itles  Follow) 
To  Read  One  Means  to  Read  All 

A  REP1.Y  TO  DANDERINA'S  QUES- 
■  TIONNAIRE 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

1     Mv  husband's  greatest  attraction 

a  mole  right  on  tlic  tip  of  his  nose.  It 
has  hypnolfzed  me  so  that  in  all  my 
years  of  married  life  1  don't  l^now  yet 
whether  hie  eyes  are  blue  or  bro^  1 
can't  get  any  farther  than  that  mole. 

"  He  differs  from  other  men  in  that 
every  morning  he  gives  me  25  cents,  be- 
sides regular  expense  money,  for  myseK 
Out  of  this  1  save  up  and  buy  all  my 
clothes.^^  he  doesn't  go  to  lodge  or  club 
when  he  goes  out  at  night.  He  tells  me 
the  truth— he  studies  botany  at  a  place 
called  the  Marigold  Gardens. 

4  Ves-  I  still  have  youth  and  pep  and 
fair  looks.  I  am  fair,  fat  and  40,  and 
still  jump  on  his  lap  and  playfully  tweak 
his  ears.  He  loves  it. 

B.  I  have  never  spooned  with  other 
men.  They  let  me  alone,  although,  no 
doubt,  they  secretly  admire  me. 

6.  Most  certainly  I  would  not  get  a 
divorce!  There  are  too  many  waiting  to 
grab  my  darling. 

7.  A  wedding  march  makes  me  nerv- 
ous and  jumpy  and  curious.  I  do  not 
know  why.  COSETTE. 

READ    HERMAN  MELVILLE'S 
STRANGE  STORY  "THE 
CONFIDENCE  MAN" 


ST    JAMES— "Honors  Are  Even,"  a 
play  In  four  acts  by  Rol  Cooper  Megrue.  , 
'fhe  ca^t:  ^^^,^^^„ ; 

Belinda  Carter..  Ualnh  M.  Remley 

Vr„7haa  Oiitterbridge  •^'JXn  Rlchairt- 

Ralph    KIngsland   ....Harry  Loweli 

lvi»al  Bdward  Daraey 

Nisel  Gordon   Walter  GlU'^rt 

.lokn  Lelghton  .Harold  Cb.iso 

Parker  •  ••.   Viola  Boao;i 

I/iiclUe  Berkeley  LuclUc  Adams 

Georpry  Hale   ..Mark  Kent 

David  Carter  '.'.'.Uonel  BeTsns 

jM\g\  ..  Anna  l,aynS 

"rvery'am(islng.  wei;-played  comedy 
I  at  the  St.  James  this  week— one  that 
I  Wil  lam  Courtenay  starred  In  a  season 
i  or  two  ago  and  which  proved  an  ex- 
I  cellent  vehicle  for  him.  The  heroine  of 
this  piece  is  on  first  Introduction  a 
,and  Brighouse  follows  closely  In  the  |  rather  ordinary,  flirtatious  young 
footsteps  of  his  friend  and  leader.  Like  she  has  a  host  of  «clm.rer8  at  ^^r  bec^K 
all  the  "Manchester  school,"  the  drama  and  call  and  amuses  '^^if  ,ove.<  none 
of  Brighouse  Is  a  drama  of  revolt-not  l  ^eal  at  their  e>^Pense.  ^™  "^^ 
only  against  theatrical  convention,  but  i  of  them  and  waits  In  v*""  '  ^^^^ 
also  against  social  conditions.  Something!  dashing  individual,  as  she  «M»-i>' ■  •  , 
of  the  zeal  of  Galsworthy    permeates  j  will  thrill  her,  make  her  cry,  la Jg^^ 

  -'  several  other  minor  qualifications.. 

That  man  arrives.  He  too  l^^s  cer- 
tain ideas  as  to  the  proper  methods  of 
wooing  charming  young  women  and  he 
proceeds  to  put  his  theory  Into  prac 
Uce  It  works  very  well,  with  one  or  tuo 
hitches,  of  course,  just  to  make  it  m- 

^^Th^author  has  his  leading  characters 
'  doing  a  great  deal  of  character  anab  - 
;  sis.     sorbet  imes  th«  dialogue  becomes 
rather  tiresome  on  this  account. 

They  studied  one  another,  and  after 


their  arraignment  of   "things  as  they 
are."  In   "Dealing  in   Futures,  "  Brig- 
house attempts  to  be  serious  without 
i  being  heavy  handed — certainly  a  com- 
mendable aspiration. 
'     That  he  in  no  small  degree  succeeds, 
is  due,  curiously  enough,  to  some  deep- 
'■•>ated  sense  of  satire.    Throughout  all 
he  "serious"  scenes  (except,  possibly, 
the  admirable  one  where  the  mill-hand's 
wife    protests    that    a    strike  means 
starvation  for  her  little  ones)  there  is 
an  underlying  spirit  of  comedy  trying 


an  underlying  spirit  of  comedy  trying        iney  siuuicii  v-..-  r"  '",'  „  nieeon- 

desperately  to  break  through.    This  It  due  and  proper  consideiat.on  ^  P'^^*' 

13  which  gives  Old  Thompson  his  witty  hcJe  would  be  ^^^^^  J^^.  *  xhen 

lines,  while  Charlie  is  indulging  In  what  and  he  or  she  would  D6  nie  . 


I  comes  perilously  near  to  being  good 
I  old-fashioned  "hokum."  In  fact,  the 
!  ffreat  trouble  is  that  the  piece  is  too 
ympathetic  In  Us  handling  to  avoid 
■le  pitfalls  of  conventional  expression 


and  he  or  she  would  be  filed.  Then 
Ml.s  Belinda  Carter,  the  l^^oine  and 
Tohn  Lei^hton.  the  hero,  would  ta.lk  at 
feng  h  on  just  what  they  thought  o 
Ur"  in  general.  Miss  ^-fieUn  Bushr.ell 
r,:^.l  ^'r.  Gilbert  played  these  r 


THE   FORMER  HUB 

^^roul  a.  Chicago  Conteraporary.) 
Paul  sits  serene,  smiling  sardonically, 
relating  anecdotes  of  the  Boston  under- 
world, and  telling  In  never  an  indignant 
way.  of  the  latest  evidences  of  babbitry 
and  stupidity  in  the  former  Hub  of  the 
Universe  and  Athens  of  America,  a 
place  where  now  the  only  theatrical  suc- 
cesses are  burlesque  shows  and  musical 
comedies,  and  which  bans  Sherwood  An- 
derson, Ben  Hecht,  Anatole  France,  D. 
H.  Lawrence  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  other  modern  novelists.  "I  find  It 
more  diverting  to  live  In  Boston,"  said 
Paul,  "than  in  a  civilized  community.  I 
have  an  anthropological  and  psychologi- 
cal interest  in  trying  to  discover  what 
nervous  mechanism  it  Is  which  ani- 
mates so  many  of  my  fellow-citizens 
who  are  quite  obviously  getting  along 
all  right  without  brains.  The  process 
of  life  as  they  live  It  and  the  source 
of  the  notions  tliey  give  voice  to  are 
still  eluding  mc,  but  the  study  is  exclt- 
1  ing.  For  14  days  I  have  been  shadow- 
ing an  operative  of  the  local  vice  so- 
ciety to  find  out  whether  he  Is  capable 

■  of  cerebration.    He  has  as  yet  given  no 
evidence  of  It." 

THINGS  NOT  TO  WRITE  ABOUT 

■  As  the  World  Wags: 
Lingerie:  all  sexes; 

Discourteous  boxoffice  boys:  most  ot 
them  are  all  right; 

Jokes  about  Verboten:  Potsdam  was, 
and  is,  guiltless  of  anything  like  amend 
ment  XVIII;  ,  ^  ^ 

The  sign  reading  Fried:  Hats:  the 
punctuation  takes  It  out  of  the  joke 

^  Blinding  jests  on  the  cheese  of  Lim- 
berger:  it's  a  great  article  «(  food,  and 
one  of  the  good  things  taken  from  us 
by  the  wax; 

Makc-overs  of  the  jokes  embalmed 
and  buried  in  Mrs.  Asquith's  monologue 
when  she  was  here  last  year:  we  knew 
them  when  the  late  John  W.  Kelly  told 
them  in  the  variety  theatres; 

Parodies  of  "Three  O'clock  In  the 
Morning":  the  original,  itself,  is  funny 
enough — words  and  music. 

TANTALUS. 

THE   MUSS   IN  MAINE 

'    (In  answer  to  "The  Muse  in  Maine") 
Look  it:  One  quart  of  this 
Pounded — pungent 
Phosphorus-^ 
'.     Does  but  make  the  laurel— 
,    Sheep  laurel— mark  you— 
Jump — 

One  quart!    One  poultry  quart 
(Or  belter  one  sheepish  quart) 
In  barter  for 
a  plugged  nickel  from 
the  Baby's  Bank! 
".\  s,amble"— say  you? 
Call  it  rather  the 
Lambs  gambol — 
They  make  and  take  It, 


As  the  World  Wags: 
"These  men  ot  business,  bodies  without 
soul. 

Important  blanks  on  Nature's  mighty 

roll, 

Consume  with  weighty  nothings  clay  s 
broad  glare.    .    .  ." 

"These  business  men,  who  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  cheating  their  cus- 
tomers   periodically   in  cheating  their 
creditors,    and    on    all    due  occasions 
double-crossing   their   friends.    .    .  •" 
I  have  always  assumed  that  the  real 
and  vital  difference  between  a  business 
man  and  a  thief   is:    "There's  lionor 
among  thieves."    Now  comes  Sir  Basil  . 
ThonKon  of  the  London  police,  and  as-  I 
sures  us  that  there  'is  not  any  honor  f 
among  thieves.  ,  \ 

Whom,  then,  can  we  trust?  , 
Ashland,  JIass.  ^         W.  C.  ROSE. 

j  INFORMATION  BUREAU  [ 

H  G.  of  Nantucket  writes:  "In  a  j 
current  'best  seller'  Mrs.  Norris's  'Cer- 
tain  People  of  Importance,'  on  page  3-, 
,  reference  is  made  to  a  song,  popular  , 
in  the  early  eighties  show,  called  tor 
Goodness  Sak*  Don't  Say  I  Told  Tou. 
I  recall  the  song  but  not  the  show  nor 
the  singer."  .  •         ,  , 

Yes  H.  G..  Louis  Harrison  played 
with  Henry  K.  Dlxey  In  the  company 
called  "Rice's  Surprise  Party."  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  Willie 
Edouin  and  his  wife,  Alice  Atherton, 
were  in  the  company.  We  remember 
"The  Rajah"  -and  "Horrors."  We  don't 
remember  whether  "The  dazzling  Eng- 
lish sisters.  Marlon  Elmore  and  Lena 
MervIUe"  were  In  the  show. 


APOLLO  CLUB 


t  played  thes 
,t  touch. 


r,k.=  with  ' 
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to 
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BONE 


At  Jordan  hall  last  evening  the  Apollo 
Club  gave  its  fourth  concert  of  the  sea- 
son, with  Emll  Mollenhauer  conducting. 
The  soloists  were  E.  Lindley  Cummlngs 
and  William  F.  Polla,rd.  Jr.,  tenors,  and 
George  S.  Dane,  "oarltone.  SocTate  Ba- 
rozzi,  violinist,  assisted,  and  Frank  H. 
Luker  was  the  pianist  and  E.  Rupert 
Sircom  the  organist.    The  program: 

The  Club. 

••SlaTODlc  Dance"  •  '^I?!^ 

■Minuet"  '^'^"■™er 

•Irish  Sons  '  •.  KreiBler 

Mr.  Barnzn. 

•At  Thy  Feet  In  Adoration"  DroraJt 

Tenor  solo  by  Mr.  CXimmlngs. 

■Roc-teln-  In  de  Win'"  W.  H.  Neidllnger 

•Old  Folks  at  Honio"  V«n  der  Stucken 

Baritone  sole  by  Mr.  Dane. 

•'The  Pilot"  ....Daniel  Prottieroe 

••TSie  Son  of  tibe  Prophet"  .Jean-Baptlste  Faure 
Tenor  solo  by  -Mr.  Pollard. 

••Danse  Espagnole"  Sarasate 

••Poli.-hlnelle   Serenade",  •  ■  ■  i;  •  •ii'*!*, 

•■■ha  Oliasse"  ,  OarUer-Krelsler 

Mr.  BatMzl. 
••UtMe  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow" .Homer  Barflctt 

"Serenade"  W<.lfr«ro 

•■Beiiitll'ul  Blue  Daiiutte  ^^alte"  ^'''1"^* 

■Mysterious  Nlgbf  Debois 

With  violin  oWl*>to  by  Mr.  Bnroizl. 
'•The  Word  Went  Forth"  ^leadel«so.l^ 


avHi.  t..\c  8'""1  .<couuiH  ol  iis.^i., 
ipiiiiliiBs  wltli  Ills  fine  tenor.  Mr. 

soloists  delighted,  especially  so  Mr. 
r  v.;zi.  In  a  violin  program  that  owed 
uh    to   Krelsler,    showed    himself  a 
■  vhly  proficient  violinist  who  at  times 
1  loved  a  beautiful  tone. 
Of  the  songs,  the  crooning  "Rockln' 
ii  tho  Win'  •'  was  especially  appealing, 
nd  the  delightful  "Little  Indian,  Slou.t 
>    Crow,"  from  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
iT.s  poem,  struck  a  responsive  chord. 
^i  ^  bold  and  resonant  "The  Pilot"  was  | 
i.articularlly  striking  selection.  Many: 
i  the  numbers  were  repeated 

There  have  been  sreat  tests  of  en- 
duranco  lately:  the  marathon  race  and 
long-time,  "non-stop"  dancing  In  this 
country.  In  England  five  women  walked 
In  competition  from  London  to  Brigh- 
ton, each  puslilng  a  baby  In  a  per- 
ambulator. The  winner,  a  tall,  thin 
woman  of  40,  did  the  distance  In  20 
minutes  over  12  hours — nearly  four 
miles  an  hour  all  the  way.  including 
feeding  the  baby.  It  has  been  said  of 
these  dancers,  runners  and  walkers  that 
'  they  buzz  with  an  energy  which  they 
have  no  Idea  how  to  apply  to  reason- 
able ends." 

And  last  Sunday  in  New  York  Mr. 
Paderewskl  played  the  piano  for  three 
hours.  Thus  are  we  reminded  of  J.  K. 
Stephens's  parody  of  Walt  Whitman: 
"The  clear,  cool  note  of  the  cuckoo  which 
has  ousted  the  legitimate  nest- 
holder. 

The  whistle  of  the  railway  guard  dis- 
patching the  train  to  the  Inevitable 

collision. 

The  maiden's  monosyllabic  reply  to  a 

polysyllabic  proposal. 
The  fundamental  note  of  tlie  last  tnirap, 

which  Is  presumably  D  natural; 
All  of  these  are  sounds  to  rejoice  In, 
yea,  to  let  your  very  ribs  re-echo 
with; 

But  better  than  all  of  them  Is  the  abso- 
lutely last  chord  of  the  apparently 
Inexhaustible  pianoforte  player."  i 


Blio  pi  uilui.'6i.l  molaBfcf:!  Uli  sf^'i.  iwappod 
In  paper  and  contained  In  a  paper  bag. 
Oh.  (ipalh!  where  was  thy  sting? 

P.  M.  B. 

Ml-.  I'adere^^  .ski  will  play  Chopin's- 
music  In  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  Men's  Federated  Glee 
Clubs  of  Greater  Boston,  assisted  by 
Jeannotte  Vreeland,  soprano,  will  give 
a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall  next  Monday 
evening.  A  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
sufferers  in  Germany  and  German  Aus- 
tria win  take  place  under  the  ausplce.s 
of  the  Boston  Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  in 
oonjunotlon  with  the  American  Friends 
Service  Commission  In  Jacob  Sleeper  hall 
(next  the  Publlo  Ubrary)  next  Monday 
evening. 


Music  based  on  tunes  of  the  North 
American  Indians  by  C^harles  S.  Skllton, 
professor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  will  be  played  at  the  Symphony 
oncerts  this  week.   Mr.  Skllton  was  born  j 
at  Northampton.    Has  he  seized  the  op-  | 
portunity  of  dedicating  his  score  to  Cal-  i 
vin  Coolidge?  | 
Tlie  program  will  also  Include  Vaughan  | 
Williams's  London  symphony,  Wagner's  j 
overture  to  "Rienzl"  and  three  Studies 
in  Canon  form  for  pedal  piano  by  Schu- 
mann, orchestrated  by  Theodore  Dubois. 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con-  i 
certs  next  week,  the  last  of  the  season,  \ 
will  be  as  follows:  Beethoven,  Over- 
ture to  "Leonore"  No.  3;  Chausson, 
'Soir  de  Fete"  (first  time  in  America); 
Respighi,  "The  Fountains  of  Rome"  and 
Saint-Saens's  Symphony  with  organ. 

We  read  in  the  Review  of  Evansville, 
Wis.,  that  Miss  Sally  Maxwell,  at  a 
large  dinner  given  to  the  faculty  of  the 
public  schools,  "furnished  the  enter- 
tainment with'  anaesthetic  dancing." 
How  did  the  old  song  go? 

"Sally  come  up,  Sally  come  down, 

Sally  come  twist  your  heels  around." 

But  there  was  nothing  "anaesthetic" 
about  the  performance  of  that  song  and 
dance  In  the  old  negro  minstrel  shows. 


Some  time  ago  Mme.  Frieda  Hempei 
dressed  herself  like  Jenny  Llnd  and  sang 
songs  that  Jenny  sang.  Next  Sunday 
night.  Mme.  Luella  Meluis  will  appear 
in  Symphony  hall  dressed  after  the  man- 
ner of  Adellna  Patti,  She  will  sing  arias 
and  songs  associated  with  Adelina.  The 
program  will  also  include  songs  that 
Adelina  did  not  sing. 


The  Theatre  Guild  of  Boston  will  per- 
form "The  Valiant."  by  Holworthy  Hall 
and  Robert  Middlemass;  "Sham,"  by 
Frank  G.  Tompkins,  and  "The  Trystlng 
Place,"  by  Booth  Tarkington,  at  Hunt- 
ington Chambers  Hall,  tomorrow  night. 

Far  bo  It  from  me  to  declaim  against 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  ray  fellow- 
men  and  women,  but  at  times  and  places 
one's  sense  of  Christian  charity  Is 
strained.  I  refer  in  this  Instance  to  the 
opera.  Who,  Indeed,  would  object  to  the 
charming  young  lady  at  my  side  partak- 
ing of  sweets  while  the  opera  progressed 
if  that  were  all?  But  it  was  not  all. 
She,  like  me,  attended  four  perform- 
ances and  by  chance  we  occupied  the 
same  relative  seats  at  all  four. 

"Rhlnegold"  started  in  propitiously 
V  1th  a  box  of  mixed  chocolates.  "Wal- 
kuere"  disclosed  salted  peanuts — not  so 
good.  "Siegfried"  trumpeted  his  way 
through  the  flames  to  the  acconjpanl- 
nient  of  caramels  wrapped  in  crackling, 
paper.  Finally  "Ooetterdaeraerung't 
was  truly,  as  a  previous  correspondent! 
has  remarked,  "The  Curse  of  God"  and 


In  answer  to  a  qusstlon  put  by  a  cor- 
respondent. Mr.  J.  C.  It.  Clark  at  Lan- 
caster wrlte«: 

"In  1868,  at  the  end  of  Disraeli's  first 
premiership,  the  Queen,  at  his  request, 
elevated  his  wife  to  the  peerage  fn  her 
own  right  as  Viscountess  Beaconsfield. 
'I  also  beg  of  you.'  wrote  Dizzy's  great 
opponent,  Gladstone,  at  the  end  of  a 
formal  letter  about  the  speakership,  'to 
present  my  best  compliments  to  (I  sup- 
pose I  must  still  say,  and  can  never 
use  the  name  for  the  last  time  without 
regret)  Mrs.  Disraeli.' 

"Nearly  four  years  after  Lady  Bea- 
consfield's  death,  which  occurred  In 
December,  1872,  DLsraeli,  again  pre- 
mier, found  himself  forced  by  ill-health 
to  exchange  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  less  ardu- 
ous duties  of  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Aug.  11,  1878,  he  made  his  last 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  al- 
though the  public  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  fact.  After  the  debate  the  aged 
prime  minister  'walked  slowly  down 
the  House  to  the  bar,  there  turned,  and 
stood  for  a  minute  surveying  the 
familiar  scene.'  The  official  announce-  , 
ment  that  he  was  to  be  created  Earl  of  ; 
Beaconsfield  was  made  the  next  morn-  i 
Ing."  I 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  praising  | 
Mr.  O'Neill's  "Anna  Christie,"  produced  | 
In  London  on  April  10,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Pauline  Lord,  said  that  Frank 
Shannon  "had  many  of  the  exagger- 
ated gestures  one  associates  with  film- 
acting,  and  continually  found  it  neces- 
sary to  crouch  like  a  boxer,  for  no  a,p- 
parent  reason." 

A  Vienna  correspondent  writes  of 
Felix  Weingartner,  who,  as  conductor, 
icontributed  largely  to  the  fame  of  the 
[Boston  opera  company  when  it  was  in ' 
lexistence:  "He  has  grown  gray  and 
iBllghtly  bald  on  the  forehead  since  his 
last  visit  to  England.  The  fine  head  is 
crowned  with  a  heavy  growth  of  gray 
hair,  and  this,  with  his  piercing  eyes, 
makes  him  look  rather  like  Richard 
I  Strauss."  As  Mr.  George  F.  Babbitt 
wrote  in  The  Herald  when  it  was  stated 
that  Henry  James  bore  a  close  resem- 
Iblaucc  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
ward Edward  Vn):  "It's  seldom  thai 
two  men  have  such  hard  luck.  " 

I  HASTY  PUDDING  _ 

I   At  the  Plymouth  Theatre  amatenri-f 
week  progresse..  with  the  OP^^'^^J^'^ 
night   of  the   annual  Hasty  Pudding 
show.     After   playing   In   ^^J^^  ™; 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  other  c^ttes 
they  have  oome  "back  to  Back  Bay 
(or  a  wind-up  of  the  season.   Tha M-art 
of  the  Boston  public  w^.loh  goes  In  for 
amateur  theatrlcals-and  a 
testified  to  Its  extent-^m  find  the  pro- 
duction this  year,  "Take  »  f race 

p"o^sed  by   current  —  --r-„e^>^ 
rnrert:i'nrJn\"a*nd  ^  the  .;hole  ]^eeps 
tr.   the  course  with  commendable  ac 
jcura^.    The  cast  and  fellow-consplra- 

iByron  Victory  ••^•J^-g    Cosan  '28  ! 

.Mrs.   DaweH  -r^    Little  '23 

Icinderella  I>a.we». . .  -  ^     ^  pra,tt  '24 

IMarle,  a  French  mo.ld. .  ^^^^^g^  >iK 

iHlohard  SterllnS   m.  N  Ca,r3on  '24 

lAnnette  Pop?-,' •  •  •.•■.^' " 'y   m'  Brown  '28 

?'^K"ark^^2r"rrBM* 

•22.  A.  C.  Blckford  24.  K-  'r-  „  j  .j*. 
Howard  Elliott,  Jr.  ^j^ag?"".  '24. 
B.  McK.  Hsnry    24,  g*  ;  ng,r  '28. 

F.  H.  Nichol.  '24,  "J^^f'IJr  joVeph  Alger 
MuBlo  by  U  J.  ,,-3*-  i    n.  H»rr1. 

•22.  Howard  Bll'ott,  Jr.,    ZJ^  »■  ° 


ii.afl  SalltiKsr  in 
.,     -i^uts   Smura.  P»tion»j»« 
iiuinerabla. 

The   outstanding  dlfTerenoe  between 
the  commercial  and  the  amateur  show 
of  this  sort  Is  that  on  the  whole  the 
amateurs  are  a  bit  cleverer,  and  cer- 
tainly less  "written  out."  so  that  tney 
are  bound  to  turn  out  one  song  nu^nber 
J  at  least  whlt^h  will  far  and  away  sur- 
paas  anything  their  professional  breth- 
ren can  do.    This  time  It  >•  ^ 
llfs  Wonderful"  which  thus  head,  the 
*  list      Well    orchestrtLted,    fitted  with 
!cle-ierly  turned  lyrics,   and  possessing 
ia  superb  lilt.  It  called  forth  repeated 
!  encores  from  a  delighted  \u1ienoe^8ung 
1  with  gu«to  and  neatness  by  Mr.  Brown 
land    Mr.    Pratt,    It    reached  perfec- 
1  tlon  in  kind.    Other  of  the  songs,  not- 
ably   "Boston"  and    "Byron,      have  a 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
skilled  use  of  the  chorus  '"^^h  fascln^- 
Ing  lyrical  twists.    The  pure  3a»  "um- 
bers,  too,  such  as  "Southern  Shorem- 
an dabov^  all  "Cuddle  UP  "  were  venr 
well  received  and  were  the  most  ap- 
plauded of  all.   

By  and  large,   the  current  prodtio- 
tlon  sustains  the  traditions  past. 
Of  course  the  unfortunate  Interference 
of  such  things  as  K™d"atlon  and  the 
growing  din  of  the  "battle  of  Ufe  mean 
that  the  list  of  composers  varies  great- 
ly from  year  to  year.    This  "me  the 
book,  perhaps,  Is  a  shade  less  original 
than  in  former  days:  convention  Is  para, 
mount,   and   quips  and  jokes  reduced 
to  a  mlnlmu^n.    The  songs  and  muslo, 
too,  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  concern  themselves  with  love  and 
ladles   in  the  accepted  fashlon-^belt 
gracefully   and  with   no   little  finish. 
Lyricists  of  skill  the  club  does  not  lack; 
as  for  the  airs  themselves.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  most  popular  all 
were  written,  wholly  or  In  pa-rt,  by  Mr. 
Ilger,  whose  work  with  Mr.  Elliott  s 
has  delighted  the  Hasty  Pudding  audi- 
ences longer  than   that  of  any  oth«r 
member  of   the  organization      Of  the 
newer  men,  Mr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Salin- 
ger show  not  a  little  skill.     The  set- 
tings   likewise,  bear  evidence  of  the 
trained  hand  of  Mr.  Schwab,  graduate 
assistant     Among  the  specialty  num- 
bers were  a  capital  eccentric  dance  by 
Mr.  Moynahan  and  his  saxophone  gym- 
nastics In  company  with  'Mr.  Harris. 
Excellent  duet  work  by  Mr.  Bullard  and 
Mr.  Cogan,  and  a  jazz  orchestra  com- 
pleted the  features.  „  « 
j                                                     W.  R.  B. 


Ho  Mr.  James  L.  Ford  has  supplied 
a  key  to  his  novll  of  New  Tork  city 
and  Coney  Island  life  entitled  "Hot 
Corn  Ike."  (There  was  a  play  in  the 
fifties,  "The  Hot  Corn  Girl."  Was 
there  ever  a  musical  street  cry,  "Hot 
corn!"  In  Boston,  as  there  was  In  Now 
York?) 

Mr.  Ford  tells  the  world  that  Mc- 
Mullan  was  drawn  from  John  O. 
McKane.  Molly  Garrigan  was  Kate 
Leary,  who  dug  her  husband  out  of 
Ludlow  Street  Jail.  Grogan  is  a  com- 
po-site  portrait  of  Tim  Sullivan,  Barney 
Rourke  and  Silver  Dollar  Smith. 
Roarke's  saloon,  described  in  the  first 
chapter,  the  saloon  of  the  district 
leader,  is  the  one  visited  by  President 
Arthur  on  a  Suijday  morning  for 
settling  certain  political  matters.  Ike 
was  a  loyal  heeler  of  Silver  Dollar 
Smith'.?.  Molly  McMurdo  was  a  fa- 
mous Mrs.  Warren  (see  Bernard  Shaw's 
play)  of  the  East  Side.  "Diamond 
Minnie"  was  known  by  that  nickname 
in  the  old  Tenderloin  precinct.  Did 
any  particular  person  suggest  to  Mr. 
Ford,  young  Mr.  Plummer  F.  Tallboys, 
the  reformer,  for  a  time  the  idol  of  the 
Friday  Morning  Club,  or  Mr.  Ten  Eyck, 
who,  as  Mrs.  Brinsmaid  said,  in  her 
introduction,  "has  studied  the  East 
Side  of  the  town  as  Dickens  studied 
Condon,  as  Victor  Hugo  studied  Paris, 
and  a  few  nights  ago  he  spent  several 
hours  at  a  nearby  resort  called  Coney 
Island,  mingling  with  the  common  peo- 
ple, taking  part  in  their  amusements 
and  making  himself  one  of  them. 

Good  little  Bonny  sang  at  the  Ocean 
Gem  Pavilion  on  the  island,  'Sl'^er 
Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  and  a  ditty 
with  the  refrain  :  "Do  not  forget  me,  do 
not  forget  me  ;  rememWer,  remember  the 
maid  of  the  mill;"  ballad,  "The  Pardon 
That  Came  Too  Late,"  and  Loves 
Sweet  Song."  Those  were  favorite 
songs  of  the  time.  "Silver  Threads,"  We 
know.  Does  any  reader  of  The  Herald 
recall  the  other  songs  in  Sonny's  reper- 
toire? It  is  surprising  how  difficult  it 
is  to  pick  up  copies  of  songs  that  once 
Were  popular.  They  often  disappear 
within  a  year,  even  In  six  months. 

Mr.  Ford  has  written  an  aimuslng 
novel,  whldh  is  also  a  contribution  to 
the  eoclal-polltical  life  of  New  Tork.  He 
has  treated  his  subject  sympathetically, 
satirically  and  humorously.  TTie  book 
Is  a  companion  to  his  delightful  "Forty- 
Odd  Years  In  the  Literary  Shop." 

MUSICAL  PARK  STREET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  an  article,  "Park  Street— Old 
and  New,"  which  spoke  of  names  repre- 
sented In  that  street,  I  beg  leave  to 


M,  gtaiemc.i.' 
•  '.AH -a  u;v  (.  ;i.ai.a   with  all  tho  ■ 
[arts    with   the    possible   exception  of 
muslo." 

Muslo  was  there.         ,.     .  , 

'    When    Mr.    Tlcknor    lived    In  Park 
iHtreet  a  patron  of  muslo  named  Weston  \ 
would  gather  together  on.  Sunday  even-  , 
Ings  noted  singers  who  would  Perfoj"™ 
Mozart's  and  Haydn's  masses  and  other] 
works   Ex-Mayor  Samuel  Eliot  was  one  ^ 
of  the  regular  guests.    Among  the  solo 
ulnijers  were  Rose  Garcia,  Emma  Fu.st 
and  a  lady  named  Henderson,  who  pos- 
seafed  a  voice  of  exquisite  loveliness. 
The  singing  was  from  7  until  9  after 
which  there  was  a  soolal  hour  with  re- 
freshments,   including   cocoanut  cakes 
and  hock  wine.   T.\A%K  HALL. 

HUSTLINGI     A  DEFINITION 

The  Dean  of  Windsor  (Dr.  BalU 
Ue).  having  returned  from  this  coun- 
try, thus  defined  "husUlng'^  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  London  reporter: 

"Hustling  Is  a  big  charaotertstlo 
method  whiOh  Americans  have  Invented 
ifor  wasting  time.  The  men  who  really 
do  big  things  do  not  hustle.  A  hustler 
takes  a  long  time  to  work  out  a  method 
which  will  save  him  two  minutes,  and 
he  will  spend  two  hours  In  tho  course 
of  the  day  in  telling  everybody  about 
It." 

The  linotype  has  a  generous  nature. 
We  spoke  of  Gus  Williams  singing 
"Pull  Down  the  Blind."  The  title  ap- 
peared in  this  column  as  "Pull  Down 
the  Blinds."  In  the  song  blmd 
rhymed  w^lth  "unklod." 

DAMAGE    BY  BEAVERS 

Is  it  surprising  that  resenting  the 
calling  attention  to  them  In  public  they 
become  destructive? 

"THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  were  discussing  the  opera  "The 
Flying  Dutchman"  at  the  Sailors  Bethel 
the  other  day,  malting  merry  at  the 
manner  In  which  stage  sailors  slap  at 
the  ropes,  When  there  came  to  join 
our  company  Mr.  Edgardo  Green,  a 
companion  who,  like  Autolycus,  gath- 
ers "unconsidered  trifles"  of  labor  and 
thereby  gains  his  bread.  Mr.  Green 
declared  that  he  had  once  "suped"  with 
Sir  Henry  Irving  in  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man" and  that  Mr.  Warfield  had  once 
lessayed  the  role.  Can  this  be  true? 
'What  other  dramatic  versions  of  the 
legend  exist  and  how  many  have  been 
blayed  In  the  United  States? 
r  PATRICK  SPBNCB. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  introduced  the 
legend  "Rokeby"  (1812);  Dr.  John 
Leyden  in  "Scenes  of  Infancy"  (180S), 
and  he  imputed  the  punishment  to  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  was  a  slaver.  The 
■  story  was  told — "Vanderdecken's  Mes- 
sage Home"— In  Blackwood's  for  May, 
1821.  Edward  Fitzhall's  play  "The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman"  was  produced  at  the 
Adelphi.  London,  Deo.  6,  1826.  T.  P. 
Cooke  took  the  part  of  the  Dutchman. 
In  1827  there  was  a  Flying  Dutchman 
at  Astley's  in  London  and  one  at  Isling- 
ton. Marryafs  novel  "The  Phantom 
Ship"  was  published  in  1839.  "Vander- 
decken,"  a  play  by  Percy  Fitzgerald 
and  W.  G.  Wills,  was  produced  with 
Irving  as  the  hero  at  the  Lyceu,m.  Lon- 
don, on  June  8,  187S.  Pinero  played 
the  small  part  of  Jorgen,  "The  Flying 
Dutchman"  (probably  Filzall's  play) 
was  performed  in  New  York  as  early 
as  1827.  David  Warfield  toured  in  "Van 
iDer  Decken"  in  1915-16.  The  hero  of 
the  legend  ,was  Bernard  Fokke,  who 
'early  in  the  17th  century  kept  full  sail, 
'no  matter  what  the  weather  was.  He 


1  ni: 


)  made  the  journey  from  Batavla  to  Hol- 
\  land  in  90  days;  the  round  trip  in  eight 
months.  As  it  was  then  the  habit  to 
lower  sails  at  the  slightest  threat  of  a 
storm,  the  sailors  thought  he  was  In 
league  with  Satan.  Fokke  was  a  re- 
pulsive person,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
size  and  strength.  His  common  speech 
was  blasphemy.  At  last  he  sailed  and 
never  returned.  It  was  believed  that 
Satan  had  claimed  him;  that  Fokke  was 
doomed  to  run  forever  before  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn;  and 
soon  sailors  began  to  see  the  phantom 
ship.  A  bronze  statue  of  Fokke  stood  on 
the  Island  of  Kuiper  until  1811,  when 
it  was  taken  away  by  Englishmen. 
Heine's  story  in  "From  the  Memoirs  of 
Schnabelwopskl  (translated  by  Leland), 
and  the  account  of  a  cruise  In  the  ship 
told  by  George  William  Curtis  In  "Prue 
and  I,"  are  good  reading. — Ed. 


FOR  "ECTOPLASMICS" 

(Whxit  WUllam  Blako  said.) 
"They  (ghosts)   do  not  appear  much 
j  to  imaginative  men,  but  only  to  com- 

I  mon  minds,   who  do  not  see  the  finer 

II  spi.-its.  A  ghost  Is  a  thing  seen  by  the 
gross,  bodily  eye;  a  vision,  by  the  men- 
.t?i;ity." 

.  "vjid  Blake  used  to  talk  famlllariy  with  . 
•  jJ.Sn  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Voltaire.  ; 
Julius  Caesar,  Moses,  Cassibillaunus,  i 
Edward  the  First,  William  Wallace,  and  . 
the  men  that  built  the  pyramids  sat  to , 
him  for  their  portraits. 


bo 


ORANQB  QIN 
Here  ta  the  roclpo  of  a  "WarwlckBhlr« 
nousewlfe  who  knows  not  synthetic  gin: 
First  look  for  an  earthenware  Jar. 
Peel  two  oirantfes  and  one  lemon  so  that 
the  rind  la  as  thin  as  paper.  Put  the 
peel  into  the  jar  with  half  a  dozen  fat 
cloves,  a  pinoh  of  eaftron  and  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  the  best  glh.  Cork  the 
jar,  shake  It  well  and  put  It  on  a  sunny 
shelf.  Let  a  week  go  by,  then  put  a 
pound  of  sugrar  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  water  Into  a  pan.  After  the  su^ar 
has  dissolved,  let  the  syrup  boll  for  five 
minutes.  Put  it  into  the  Jar  and  seal 
the  cork.  Shake  and  roll  the  Jar  about, 
twice  in  the  week.  Continue  this  for 
two  months.  Then  filter  the  liqueur 
through  clean  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 
Bottle. 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Brlggs  writes  to  us  that 
the  recitation  of  "The  Shabby  Oenteei" 
to  which  we  recently  alluded  was  a  part 
of  Sol  Smith  kussell's  monologue  before 
he  api>eared  in  play«.  "I  remember  him 
doing  it  at  the  Park  Theatre." 


SYMPHONY  PLAYS 
INDIAN  MELODIES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  23d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
i  hony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteaux,  con- 
•uctor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Svmphonv  hall.  The  program  wa«  ae 
follows:  Vau«han  Williams.  A  London 
Symphony;  Schuroann-Oubols,  Three 
Pieces  In  Canon  Form  (first  time  at 
these  concerts.  If  not  in  Boston);  Skil- 
ton,  "T'lute  Serenade"  and  Mocoasin 
Game"  from  the  "Suite  PrlTOeval"  on 
tribal  Indian  melodies  (first  time  In 
Boston):  "Wagner,  overture  to  "Rienal. 

Charles  Sanford  Skllton,  bom  at 
Northampton  in  18S8,  after  graduation 
from  Tale,  studied  music  in  Berlin  and 
New  York.  In  1903  he  -5vent  to  Law- 
rence. Kan.,  where  he  Is  professor  of 
the  organ,  theorj-  and  history  of  music 
at  the  State  University  of  Kansas.  As 
he  was  near  Haskell  Institute,  he  be- 
came interested  In  the  m^slc  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  Tribal  melo- 
dies were  given  to  him  by-  the  Indian  | 
students.  He  has  written  a  Deer  Dance.  , 
a  War  Dance  and  this  "Suite  Primeval,  i 
The  solo  flute  melody,  at  the  beginning  ( 
of  the  Serenade,  beautifully  played  by  ' 
Mr  Laurent,  is  traditional  among  the 
Sioux.  Now,  the  "wooing  flute"  is  not  | 
confined  to  the  North  American  In-| 
dian;  it  is  found  all  over  the  world.: 
The  '"Moccasin  Game"  melody  came 
from  a  Winnebago  Indian.  | 
Mr.  Skilton  has  utilized  these  Indian 
themes  in  an  appropriately  simple  man- 
ner Although  he  has  ornamented  the 
flute  theme  with  thrills  and  flourishes, 
his  treatment  is  not  too  sophisticated. 
He  has  written  frankly  and  effectively, 
without  disturbing  ethnological  purpose 
or  parade,  nor  does  he  Insist  that  this| 
music  Is  distinctively  "Amu-r-r-lcan," : 
in  which  respect  he  is  wiser  than  some 
of  his  fellow  laborers  in  the  North 
American  vineyard.  We  should  like  to 
hear  music  from  Mr.  Skilton  for  which 
he  has  invented  his  own  themes. 

Schumann,  wishing  to  be  contra- 
puntal, whereas  his  genius  was  lyrical, 
shown  chiefly  in  his  songs  and  piano 
Meces,  whereas  in  his  larger  composi- 
tions he  was  often  ill  at  ease,  wrote  Six 
Studies  and  Four  Sketches  in  canon 
form  for  the  pedal  piano.  The  pedaller 
13  a  fearsome  instrument,  but  useful  to 
I  he  student  of  the  organ.  Nevertheless 
more  elaborate  pieces  than  Schumann's 
iiave  been  composed  for  it.  Witness 
Gounod,  who  in  his  later  but  still  emo- 
tional years,  fell  in  with  Lucie  Palicot, 
a  woman  of  Indisputable  temperament. 
For  her  Gounod  wrote  two  or  three 
pieces  for  the  pedaller  with  orchestra. 
(Mme.  Palicot  visited  Boston  in  1893 
and  thundered  away  on  the  rough- 
toned  instrument  in  Music  hall.) 

Dubois  orchestrated  ;our  of  Sohu- 
an's  Canons  SO  >ear3  or  so  ago,  and 
orchestrated  thera  deftly,  especially  the 
one  in  B  minor,  in  which  Mr.  Laus 
made  sport  with  Vis  bassoon  in  a  de- 
Ightful  manner.  The  Canons  are 
eminently  Schumannesque  in  their 
wi.stfulness,   fancy  and   tender  moian- 

holy-  ^    „  „ 

yaughan  Williams's  "London  Sym- 
jphony  again  made  a  deep  impression. 
Jr  is  doubtful  whet'ner  without  the  title 
and  the  descriptive  program  a  hearer, 
;  the  music  was  playing,  would  say. 
Aha!  London,  I  hear  the  Thames,  the 
oar  and  bustle  of  the  streets.  Now  we 
re  in  foggy,  dismal  Bloomsbury.  Let's 
to  the  Thames  Embankment.  And 
w  we  see  the  march.of  the  unem- 
ved."  No.  The  austereT remote  Dellus 
e    a    symphonic    poem  "Paris," 
h  '  Is   anything  but   the    Paris  of 


,  ......      .  .  n,  Belfast, 

or  Terre  Haute. 

A  critic  in  T./3ndon  recently  reproached 
WtUiams  for  introducing  in  this  E>-m- 
phony  a  theme  too  much  like  the  notes 
of  "Have  a  banana:"  from  a  J^m?. 
"We'll  all  'go  down  the  Stran'^.  '  a 
popular  muslo  hall  ditty  in  the  London 
of  1897.  Perhaps  Wlllia/ne  did  tliis  de- 
liberately for  the  sake  of  "local  color." 

The  Symphony  contains  pages  of  great 
worth.  The  first  two  movements  are  the 
richest  in  mu'lcal  thought  and  in  pow- 
erful expression.  Th«  idea  of  sleeping 
London  is  admirably^  brought  out  and 
the  contrast  with  Lofi'don  awake  Is  sym- 
phonlcally.  not  merely  theatrically,  dra- 
matic. Ttte  second  movement  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  tonal  painting.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  succeeding  move- 
ments lack  varied  and  contrasting  col- 
oring. The  "Hunger  March"  of  the  un- 
employed is  disappointing.  The  subject 
-  called  for  a  Hector  Berlioz.  The  epilogue 
is  of  a  higher  flight  of  imagination.  On 
the  whole  the  Symphony  ts  an  Important 
contribution  to  orchestral  literature,  one 
of  the  most  Important— and  they  have 
not  been  nian> — of  the  last  dozen  years. 
The  performance  was  worthy  of  the  su- 
perb orchestra's  highest  reputation. 

Wagner's  pompous  and  noisy  overture 
—which  at  its  best  Is  Inferior  Meyer 
beer— brought  the  close.  x 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week, 
the  last  of  the  42d  season,  •^1  be  as  fol- 
lows "Beethoven.  Overture  to  "Leo- 
nore,"  No.  3;  Chausson.  "Soir  de  fete" 
(first  time  in  America):  Respighl,  "The 
Fountains  of  Rome."  and  Salnt-Saens  s 
Symphony  In  C  minor.  No.  3,  Op.  78. 


he  )8 

fellow;  al- 


WArUIlD  S    SH  .  LO-  K 
As  the  World  "Wags; 

What  do  Mr.  David  Warfield  s  c 
leagues  on  the  stage  who  have  be.  i, 
conspicuous  by  playing  Jewish  roles 
thrnk  of  his  Shylook?  Might  they  not 
speak  as  follows  if  they  were  Inter- 
viewed   for   a    Sunday  supplement? 

!Iw   Field.s-"Dave?     There   is  one 
nice  boy!    I  l^now  him         •    .  •  " 
Shyiock?   Yes— I've  heard  that 
playing  tlie  part.    A  nice 
Ways  was!"  „-„,, 
Julius  Tannen-"It  is  not  the  prov- 
'irce  of  one  artist  to  speak  of  anot^e' 
save  in  praise:  otherwise,  I  ^vo"ld  say 
that  Mr.  Warfield  does  not  make  Shy- 
lock  tall  enough.      Shyiock,  I  should 
say,  was  about  my  height. 

Barney  Bernard-"!  have  always  re- 
garded -The  Merchant  of  Venice  as  one 
of  the  best  gondola-pieces.  Too  bad 
that  Dave  isn't  in  the  last  act:  it  is 
such  a  good  act!" 

Alexander  Carr-"I'm  sincerely  de- 
lighted with  the  lovely  manner  in  which 
Mr  Belasco  has  sta««d  the  play  "Tes 
-I  understand  that  Mr.  Warfteld  se- 
lected the  role  of  Shyiock  in  preference 
to  that  of  Portia,  which  also  is  a  good 

"^George  Sidney-"Tes:  I've  seen  Dave 
as  Shyiock.  Don't  you  think  he  was 
fine  in  'The  Music-Master' 7 

Louis  Mann-"Warfield's  Shy^^ock? 
Kindly  excuse  me  from  saying  anything 
today:  I'm  hoarse;  and,  besides  I  re- 
garded both  of  his  parents  with  es- 

'^lam  Bernara-"Warfleld  'd  be  a  great 
comedian  if  he  could  only  %  Sf"!^ 
song  or  two!    I've  always  said  that. 


The  Italian  Dlctionarj'  of  tne  Academui 
della  Crusca,  on  which  work  began  more 
than  60  years  ago,  has  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  letter  "O." 

The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  is  still 
incomplete. 

The  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy 
has  reached,  after  the  labor  of  48  years, 
only  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
By  the  way,  the  Academy  has  decided  to 
admit  the  Englisli  word  "interview"  into 
the  French  language.  Purists  objected, 
saying  that  the  word  v/as  not  even  a 
literal  translation  of  the  French  word 
"entrevue."  but  an  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  it,  a  simple  corruption. 

"Interview,"  meaning  a  meeting  bte- 
tween  a  reporter  and  some  one  from 
whom  he  wishes  to  obtain  information  j 
for  publication,  is  a  vile  word  in  Eng- 1 
lish.  The  first  quotation  in  the  Oxford , 
Dictionary  is  dated  1869.    The  Nation  | 
(New  York) :     "The   'interview'   as  at 
present  managed  is  generally  the  joint 
product  of  some  humbug  of  a  hack  poli- 
tician and  another  humbug  of  a  news- 
paper reporter."    Tt  has  been  said  that 
Joseph  McCullagh  of  St.  Louis  was  the 
inventor  of  the  "interview."    The  Nation 
ill  1869  said  sneerlngly  that  "interview- 
ing" was  confined  to  American  journal- 
ism. 
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And  note  this  contemptuous  paragraph 
In  the  Daily  News  of  1869:  "A  portion  of 
the  daily  newspapers  of  New  York  are 
bringing  the  profession  of  journalism 
into  contempt,  so  far  as  they  can,  <by  a 
kind  of  toadyism  or  flunkeyism  which 
they  call  'interviewing.'  " 

"REP,   KELLY  DEMANDS  HARVEY'S 
RECALL" 

Tell  us  then,  wise  Solon  Kelly, 
Of  Colonel  Haney's  boast — 
'P'raps  you'll  oonflde,  how  in  hell  he 
Best  prepare  his  toast — 
Should  he  deny  his  ancestry? 
No  more  than  you — we'll  say 
Would  care  to  do — ^were  Ireland  free. 
(Which  they  predict  some  day.) 
la  every  blamed  American 
Descended  from  an  Igdian? 
And  what  would  be  the  true  claim  by 
Each  dusky  child  of  Ham? 
If  we  can't  give  our  Eve  away. 
Why!  who  would  give  Adam? 

B.  N.  H. 

CUM  LAUDANUM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Just  a  warning,  (laubtle.ss  unnfcessary. 
that  the  open  season  for  graduations  is 
soon  to  be  v.itli  us  again.    Then  will 
the  youth  of  the  nation  have  its  Inning 
i  and  we  all  of  us  agree  that  they  arc 
'  welcome  to  it. 

But  permit  me  a  suggestion,  please. 
Let  us  have  oui^  college  faculties  award 
a  few  degrees  "cum  laudanum"  and 
plenty  -A  it.  Thus  would  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  youthful  valedic- 
torian, and  the  fathers  aJid  mothers  of 
!ess  unfortunate  graduates,  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  the  regulatSon  gradua- 
tion address. 

To  those  who  might  raise  objection 
to  the  use  of  this  habit-forming  tinc- 
ture I  raise  the  question:  Js  it  not  bet- 
ter "than  forming  the  liabit  of  orating 
on  a  subject  beyond  one's  mental  capa- 
ibllities?  T.  O.  W. 

Boston. 


WHOAP— HAW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'S.  "W.  M."  states  that  in  driving 
oxen  in  Maine  the  command  to  turn  to 
the  left  was  "Wo-heish."  In  this  section 
it  was  invariably  "Haw."  frequently  giv- 
en as  "Whoap-haw."  The  word  for  turn- 
ing to  the  right  was  "Gee,"  the  same 
as  with  him.  The  whip  lash  was  used 
in  driving  hereabouts  and  the  goad 
seldom  or  never  used.  ^ 

Windham.  Ct. 

L.    R.   R.'S  GIBUfe 

As  the  World  Wags: 

X    purchased   a    gibus   in  Cheapside 
London,   for   10    shillings,    about   $2  40 
in  Sur  money  then-when  Knox  Dunlap  , 
and  others  soaked  the  boys  $10  «;P'f/^ 

i  Mine  lasted  20  years  and  seemed  to  snap 
;ut  as  pertly  as  any.  I  gave  it  to  an  o Id- J 
Mme  hack  driver.  He  is  wearing  it  this 
dav  It  looks  grand;  regular  Beau  Brum- 
mel  shape,  flaring  out  at  the  top;  not 

I  like  the  dinky  French  styles  so  jwpular 
In  1900  of  thereabouts.  L.  K. 

Boston. 

R.    I.  P. 

-Unqulty"    of    Cambridge    sends  us 

some  epitaphs  he  read  in  a  scrapbook. 

Some  of  them  are,  indeed,  moss-covered. 

Two  are  new  to  us. 

"The  little  hero  that  lies  here 
Was  conquered  by  the  diarrhoea. 
"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  Jl 

R  .  .o,>A  u.. 


^  ,  who  died  Aug.  the  6th,  1800.  Hi 

widow,  who  mourns  as  one  who  can  be] 
comforted,  aged  24,  possessing  every 
qualification  for  a  good  wife,  lives  at 
  street  in  this  village." 

REDUCTIO— ■ 

(Fw  As  the  -World  Wags) 
"Mother,  may  I  wear  earrings,  please  . 

"Oh    ves,   my  darling  daughter. 
And  a  ring  in  the  tip  of  your  little  nose 
Will  be  still  'comme  II  ^^^J-'^-^ 
Worcester.       CLARISSA  BROOKS. 

FROM  OUR  GEOGRAPHER 

As  the  AVorld  Wags; 

"Private  John  Dalxell,  for  many  years 
a  Pennsylvania  congressman,  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Jefferson  College.  Virginia,  dur- 
ing the  civil  war." 

What's  the  use?  Jefferson  College  Is 
in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  your  favorite 
sentences  runs  something  like  this: 
"Why  do  persons  read  so  carelessly? 

And  The  Herald  continues  (cheerfully) 
to  locate  Duluth  In-  Michigan,  and  even 
transplants  dear  old  Chlppeway  Falls  to 
Canada.  ^^^^  wo  are  indifferent  In  the 
matter  of  even  domestic  geography,  let 
alone  foreign?  L.-  ^■ 

Boston. 

There  Is  a  Jefferson  College  at  Con 
vent,  lia.,  founded  In  1831,   In  1922  It  had 
50  students  and  S  teachers.  The  govern- 
ing official  was  the  Very  Rev.  P.  I\ 
Quinn,  S.  M  — Ed. 


.a?e=r4rrenr;^^ 

1  Sr.  Xo  on.  an  autographed  photo- 

I  Sl^h  of  Mm-elf.  th*  poor  wtetones 

i  tually  ctieered.  -p^Mala  K^y* 

in  old  day.  the  KlnS. 
!  nien  who  had  won  their  Ja.or  by 

;;^oe  musical  oo'^Pf.'"**'"'.,"^  t&  t.1t»l 
'  ^„f?  boxes,  oftei.  6.  ^^j^^ 


,'.ly  i.Mr.ks  that  bio  pho-  ' 
his   name   •Igned   U  «f 
nable  value. 

,va«  said  of  Harry  Laudar  that  af 

end  of  hi»  ilrst  visit  to  this  coun- 
try he  told  a  traveling  companion  who 
had  done  much  tot  him  that  he  wa» 
grateful  beyond  words.  "I  am  going 
to  show  you  how  grateful  I  am."  M'lth 
that  he  went  to  his  room  and  returned 
bearing  a  signed  photograph  of  hbnseK, 

LONELY  HOUSES 

Lionely  houses  on  a  lonely  road — 
That  leads  to  nowhere  'neath  a  leaden 
Bky; 

Your  roofe  are  swathed  in  ralBt-^a  heavy 
load — 

Blank-eyed  you  gaze,  while  romanoa 

passes  by.  ;  "ir". 

We   pass   you ,  by — the   winged  train 
speeds  on 

Through  sodden  woods  and  over  sul- 
len streams;  "  ■  ■ 
Past  flying  posts — each  one  a  second 
gone — 

A  second  nearer  to  the  goal  of  dream*. 

Faster,  fleet  train,  and  leave  them  far 
behind —  .  " 

Fly  toward  the  future  with  Its  hiddsn 
goal. 

■Vanish  S£,d  houses,  with  your  dljn  eyet 
blind— 

Nor  lay  your  treacherous  fingers 
my  Boul.  Vee  Vee. 

"SO  NEAR,  AND  YET— SO  FAR"  \ 
As  the  WoHd  Wags: 

i  In  the  sixties  Dave  Wallie  kept  our 
home  town  saloon,  meaning  In  the  ver- 
nacular, a  place  of  call  where  oysters 
"in  all  stvle,"  and— shall  I  say.  toddy — 
were  supreme.  Billiards,  of  coTirse,  and 
for  a  week  before  Thanksgiving .  turkey 
raffles,  undisguised  and  not  forbidden— 
those  wel-e  Indeed  the  good  old  days. 

Dave  was  the  soul  of  honor  and  a 
stickler  for  the  formalities— Mr.  Wallls, 
or  In.  extenso,  Mr.  David  Wall-is  to  lis 
youngst«rs,  never  Dave  except  to  his  I 
Intimates.  And  personally  absteraiou*.  j 
never  loeing  control  of  himself  through 
excess,  save  on  rare  occasion,  when  out 
with  a  chosen  few  to  celebrate  a  special 
anniversary.  ... 

On  one  such  winter's  night,  however. 
In  "some  wee  short  hour  ayant  the 
twal  "  Dave  returned  uncertain  as  to 
his  whereabouts,  and,  in  the  emergency. 
DuUed  the  bell  of  an  accomraodatin»  j 
neighbor,  the  widow,  Sarat.  ,  Green. 
I  Drawn  from  her  warm  bed,  the- widow.  ( 
shivering  at  her  open  windflw  In  the 
cold  light  of  the  full  moon  plaiuly  saw 
'  the  upturned  face  below.  She  knew 
him  well,  and  in  the  etill,  frosty  air 
she  heard  his  cry.  a  bit  thick,  but  ur- 

^^■"sarry  to  trouble  you,"  h^  ^fi^;,,'"?}!! 
can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  David  Wallls 

"^'*Why  ■•  she  responded,  ■■  siom-ewhat 
surprised.  "Tou  are  Mr.  David  Wallls/ 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered.  "I  know  I  m 
Mr.  David  Wallls.  But— can  you  teU 
me  where  he  lives?"  _,»~,t-k- 
Boston.  HORACE  G.WADLIN. 

A   DUSKY  KATRINKA 
(From  the  Florida  Times-Union,  jaokson- 
ville.) 

NIB.A.T  colored  girl  wants  position 
as  elevator  or  any  otHoe  work..  Phone 
117»-J. 


CO  ^nu^f  boxes,  often 
liV     -  da.   or,  flUed 


ADD  "COMEBACKS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  foel  very  Sure  that  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  conversation  I  should  be  no.  match 
for  Helen   Henna,   but  for  the  emer- 
sencv  she  speaks  of  in  this  mornlngfl 
HeraW  I  have  an  answer  which  I  think 
1-  better  than  hers.  AAlien  the  "mutual 
acouaintance"  under  discussion 
pectedly  arrives,"  Instead  of  saying.  M 
Helen  suggests,  "Well,  well,  talk  of  the 
devil—"  isn't  it  even  more  pungent 
to  sav    "Whv,  here  she  comes  noW;  1  \ 
This  carries  With  it  no  hint  of  disagree-  ; 
able  assooia/tion.  but  opens  up  a  wor  d 
of   conjecture   which  imagination  win 
tint  with  rosy  colors. 

If  henna   means  '■<  'i 
scribes   Helen's   hair,     .u.    is  my 

f  avorite   complexion.   „_  ■, 

Lexington.  REDJiASSENDTLU 

THE  JOY  OF  UNTIDINESS 

(From  ths  London  Times) 
The  untidy  person  wastes  no  time.  His 
morning  correspondence  envelopes  and 
all  Is  thrown  into  the  rubbish-heap  that 
a  ready  strews  his  table-that  sacred 
mess  which  no  housemaid  is  allowed  to 
touch  with  the  confusing  finger  of  tidi- 
ness His  books  are  "all  anyhow.:  with 
volume  I  on  one  shelf,  volume  II  on  an- 
other upside-down,  volume  lU  on  the 
sofa  or  under  a  chair.  Into  hU  dressing 
room  We  dare  not  follow  hlra.  Yet, 
whenever  he  wants  a  thing,  the  luck 
that  watches  over  children,  drunken 
men.  the  untidy,  and  all  others  who  UVe 
dangerously."  guides  his  hand  to  it  at 
once.  He  has  faith,  and  Is  reworded. 
And  his  gay  contempt  for  a  niggling  vir- 
tue brings  him  now  and  then— Say,  when 
he  gets  married,  or  moves  house,  or 
comes  back  from  a  holiday-the  fine, 
.  grubby  joy  of  "a  thorough  tldy-up.  'The 
'  metlculouB,  who  never  dare  to  be 
know  nothing  ' '     '  '    ■  ■  'i 


niL'.norn  I  nlii,  tl;.  unlr-edml  ii"- 
M  Into  the  waste  paror  basken  tbo 
'■■y:  of  heaplnR  old  olothos  upon  a 
■  ii.iilty;  the  splendor  of  book.  »b»i\'»e  ^ 
i  l' an  and  Hlilnlng  and  ordorly;  Mtl  ot 
ill.  the  vlrtnouB  glow  of  a  good  Ifesol'i- 
unn.  Tho  rako  la  reformed.  Frtftt)  now 
onward  he  will  koeji  tidy.  He  vows  It. 
And  In  a  week  he  Is  all  at  his  fefirt  agnln 
in  hia  usual  Utter;  and  his  luok  la  aa 
tuisy  aa  before  guiding  his  undeserving, 
but  courageous,  hand  to  the  tblng  that 
he  want*. 

80MB  COWS 

An  advertisement  recommending  In  no 
uncertain  tones  a  camp  ot  Bouth  Hero, 
Vt,,  endsi 

"Unlimited  fresh  ens  and  mlllc  from 
etir  »wn  mwo." 


SONGS  OF  JEWISH  LIFE 
nie  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Company  has 
p  iltslie^  In  t-vFo  volumes  "Songs  al 
J<>\vish  Ufe."  by  Constance  a,nd  Henry' 
Gideon.  The  first  volume  contains  five 
nongrs  of  Childhood  and  three  love  songs. 
The  .'?econd  'volume  contains  three  of 
meditation,  and  four  ot  festivals  and 
•weddings.  The  Gideons  say  In  a  short 
preface  that  old  familiars  now  appear 
In  new  dreases,  1.  e.  accompaniments 
end  translations.  The  compBerg  and 
e,rransers  acknowledg-e  their  debt  to 
Mary  Antin  and  her  fanvlly;  Lewis 
Cahan.  "whose  body  lives  In  Brooklyn, 
but  whose  spirit  goes  far  abroad,  seek- 
ing out  all  true  folkslngers  and  gath- 
ering their  songs  as  a  bee  g-athers 
honey";  Semcha  Kaplan,  Perei  Hlrsh- 
bein,  dramatist  and  poet,  end  others. 

Savlngrton   Crampton   contributes  an 
IntrodTiotion    to    the  songs,   finding  In 
therm  the  rosemary  and  the  rue  ratlier 
tlian  the   honeysuoklte   In    the  Yiddish 
folk  song.     "Here  and  there  the  mood 
Is   lighter.    .    .    .    but   for    tlie  most 
part  one  feels  the  underlying  surge  of 
protest.     The  cry  against  Inhumanity 
ejid    oppression,    the   sorrow    and  the 
Brief  of  long,  suffering  and  the  forced 
repression  of  so  many  of  the  gayer  and  , 
more  spontaneous  reactions  of  life.  To 
hear  these  songs  is  to  open  a  window 
lipon   the  mediaeval  ghetto,   upon  the 
narrow   anxi  crooked   streets  and  the 
hot  tumultuous  life  of  a  crowded  quar- 
ter, upon  the  walling  of  the  wives  and  j 
the  mothers  and  the  ominous  shiver  of  j 
antit;ipated  persecution.     .     .     .     All  I 
Cia  color  of  the  warm,  vivid  life  ot  a  | 
poetic  people  Is  here — here  In  its  pur-  j 
est.  most  limpid  form;  the  song  of.  the  ; 
folk,  the  direct  and  genuine  exiiresslon  j 
of  a  race."  | 
TUiesie  «on«s  should  ajypeal  to  concert  '< 
titngers  as  well  as  to  collectors  of  folk 
mongfi.     The  compilers  have  done  tlielr 
♦*rk   well.     Tlie*  accompaniments  are 
lA  Ijh©  spirit  of  melody  and  text.  | 
;  GENUINE  BRTTrSVI  OPERA 

(By  Ernest  Newman) 
!     1 1  does  not  look  as  if  the  genuine 
F  iUsh  opera,  when  It  comes,  will  be 
.  lethlng  on  the  grand  scale.  There 
models  are  too  bis,  too  overpower- 
;  ;  nothing  is  likely  to  come  of  writing 
iffner   not   so  well  as   Wagner  has 
lie  it.  or  Puccini  not  so  well  as  Puc- 
'li.     King  Arthur  and  the  legendary 
ii^iires  of  the  Mabinoglon  can  be  left  to 
i-ke  care   of  themselves;  the  two  or 
tliree  British  composers  who  liave  tried 
lo    resuscitate    these    figures   in  opera 
nave  succeeded  only  In  making  dubious 
.  iiitatioiis   of   Siegfried   and  Brynhilde 
l  id  Alberlch  and  the  rest  ot  them.  Wei 
iii.ist  begin  by  being  British.  Superfl- 
;:ally  considered,  nothing  could  be  more 
tri;ly  British  than  King  Arthur.  Merlin, 
Dylan.  Dronwen,  Gwydion  and  others  ot 
that  family;  but  the  truth  Is  that  thi^ 
t>-.-;e  of  myth  has  been  so  exhaustively 
treated  by  Wagner  in  music  that  only 
a    composer   of   a   genius   superior  to 
\Vagner's   own   could   make  us  forget 
W  agner  in  any  opera  founded  on  British 
myth — and   there   is    no    such  British 
coTnv>oser  visible  olj  the  horizon  as  yet. 

We  shall  ha^e  to  begin  at  the  other 
r  ud  if  we  are  ever  to  get  British  opera, 
l  ie  art  will  have  to  go  through  ,muoh 
the  same  process  here  as  It  did  in 
ii  rmaii>':  a  purely  native,  modest  pro- 
luct  must  slowly  expand,  both  by  its 
,  \vn  inner  force  and  by  assimilation  of 
whatever  in  music  as  a  whole  can  nour- 
ish it.  until  it  becomes  an  instrument 
that  a  towering  genius  can  play  any 
tune  and  all  the  tunes  he  likes  upon.  It 
was  thus  that  German  opera  grew  from 
the  Siiigspiel,  through  "national"  works 
like  "Der  Freischuetz,"  to  the  "Meis- 
tersingers."  The  British  bent  hag^l- 
\\a>s  been  towards  the  ballad  opera. 
^  hat  it  peculiarly  suits  our  men  of 
!iiu.s  is  shown  by  the  success  of  Sul- 
ivan:  that  it  peculiarly  suits  our  public 


Is  sliown  by  the  success  of  "The  Beg- 
gar's Opera"  and  "Polly."  It  is  in  this 
type  of  opera,  rather  than  opera  found- 
ed on  mythical  waxwork  figures  like 
King  Arthur  and  Lancelot  and  Guen- 
evere,  that  the  ordinary  Britton  can  see 
himself  as  he  is— an  easy-going  fellow 
lather  averse  from  hard  thinking  in  art' 
I, at  a  greai  lover  of  humor,  or  irony] 
f  farce. 


,,ome  Sw^&TlIome"  will  Tse  100       "       "     '     '  '  , 

wrfll  Mng  it  "as  arranged  by  Patti"  tonight  in  Symphony  hall.  At  the 
Pop  concert  of  May  8  Mr.  Jacchia's  arrangement  of  the  tune  will  be 
played.  -  _  .,      .  n  - 

The  tune  was  published  with  words  by  T.  Haynes  Bailey  in  a  collec- 
tion entitled  "Melodies  of  Various  Nations,"  published  about  1820  m  Lon- 
don.  The  tune,  which  was  then  labeled  "Sicilian"-it  was  ,f  ally  written 
by*Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop-is  that  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  without  the 
refrain.    There  is  a  slight  difference  in  melody. 

When  Bishop  wrote  the  music  for  his  opera,  "Clan,  or  the  Ma  d  of 
Milan,"  producea  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  London  on  May  8,1823 
he  adapted  this  "Sieilian"  tune  to  the  two  verses  which  John  Howard 
Payne  had  pHraphrased  from  Bailey's  verses.  They  began: 

"To  the  home  of  my  childhood  in  sorrow^  I  came, 
And  I  fondlv  expected  to  find  it  the  same."  .     ,    ^  ' 

The  air  was  sung 'in  the  theatre  by  Maria  Tree.  It  gamed  at  once 
..^raordinary  popularity.  W.  T.  Parke,  the  oboe  P'ayer  who  -^te  m 
amusing  and  instructive  manner  his  memoirs,  said  of  the  new  opera, 
-mss  M  Tree's  song,  'Sweet  Home,'  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  taste  and 
i licTty.  The  melody  is  taken  from  one  occurring  German  opera, 
and  the  effective  accompaniments  are  composed  by  Bishop.  This  air 
charmiily  sung  by  Miss  M.  Tree,  was  honored  with  universal  applause  and 
an™S    The  music  of  this  piece  is  altogether  of  a  very  superior  de- 

Tl'S'Anna  Maria  Tree  (1802-1862).  a  -----^^P'^^"°'7^\\^/i;'!\ 
Ellen  Tree  (Mrs.  Charles  Kean).    Maria  appeared  on  the  stage  for  the 

"^"therr^irpTyt'  tt'^'S^         of    his   libretto    for  «Clari"7 
Where    did    ?ayne    get  three     acts  by 

On  June  19,  182".  ^  ,  ^  Veutzer.  was  produced  at  the 
?'°"'otra  r  met  with^  greaf  sufcetf  "nd  remained  in  the  reper- 
Paris  ^f^^^-^J^^^^  iJcember  24,  1830.  Tbe  chief  characters  were  Clan, 
toire  of  thft  opera  until  L^cemoer  ^  cy^^eone.  We  have  read  that  Payne 
Betti   Simonetta   le  due  Mev^^l^.J-^^^^^  ^.^ 

saw  this  ballet  in  ™-  ^he  "Clari"  of  Payne  and  Bishop,  and 
some  Italian  ^^^j^^^^?^  ^^/jf^ievrproduced  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris, 
an  Italian  opera  Clari  f  ^^^^y.^^.^  ballet.  Mme.  Malibran  sang  in 
'uSsT^r':j:S  then  receiving  75,000 
francs  a  season  plus  a  benefit  performance^  ^  

Ballet  DancerT  irsL  ~ 
in  Role  of  Clari 

The  flrst  person,  apparently,  to  take 
the  part  ot  Clari  was  the  ballet  dancer 
Mile.  Bigottlni.  Unfortunately  there  Is 
no  elaborate  dictionary  of  dancers.  The 
Parisian  dancers  of  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century  are  sketched  In  the 
more  or  less- scandalous  little  diction- 
aries of  the  theatres.  Thus  Guillaurae 
le  Flaneur  In  hi^  "Petite  Biographie 
Dramatique"  (Paris,  1821)  wrote:  lo 
name  Bigottlni.  is  to  name  the  goddess 
of  the  dance.  The  grace  and  lasclvious- 
ness  of  Jier  movements  have  given  her 
the  name  of  the  Terpsichore  of  our 
century;  ehe  has  stamped  with  perfec- 
tion all  her  roles.  Driving  her  com- 
panions by  her  talents  to  despair,  she 
had  sworn  to  make  her  adorers  des- 
perate by  her  rigorous  behavior.  The 
dance  should  alone  occupy  all  her  time; 
hut  Love,  in  pointing  out  to  her  Alb- 
as her  lover,  has  brought  her  under  his 
laws,  without  making  her  false  to  her 
promise."  Was  this  Alb—  the  dancer 
Albert  who  took  the  part  of  the  Duke  In 
"Clari"?  ,  ^ 

-  Neree  Desarbres,  writing  In  1868,  told 
another  story  In  his  "deux  Slecles  a 
rOpera,"  "Mile.  Bigottlni  wishing  to- 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Mile.  Mafleu- 
roy  at  first  took  from  her  Prince  Pl- 
naVelli;  then  devoting  herself  passion- 
ately to  her  art,  she  won  the  highest 
position.  She  quickly  became  a  mil- 
lionaire. She  left  the  theatre  In  1S23. 
and  in  her  farewell  performance,  played 
for  the  flrst  and  last  time  with  great 
success  by  the  side  of  Mile.  Mars  the 
role  of  the  page  in  'lia  Jeunesse  de 
Henri  V.'  " 

(This  ClotUde  Mafleuroy,  described  as 
the  personification  of  seduction  and 
beauty,  received  a  house  from  Prince 
Pina-telli  besides  a  monthly  allowance  ot 
lOO  000  francs.  The  Spanish  Admiral 
Ma'zaredo  ^^^asted  400.000  francs  on  her 
at  one  whack,  and  a  French  banker 
paid  her  yearly  100, OW  francs  merely  to 
sit  as  a  spectator  at  her  table.  She 
i-married  the  composer,  Boeldieu  in  1802. 
'end  was  promptly  unfaithful  to  hira. 
Bhe  left  the  theatre  In  1819  and  died  at 
Paris  In  1826.) 

Mile.  BIgottlnl  was  dancing  at  the 
Paris  Opera  as  early  as  1804,  when 
Cherublni's  ballet.  "AchlUe  a  Seyros" 
•waa  performed  In  the  prcseno*  of 
Napoleon. 

To  go  back  to  "Clari;" -Arthur  Pougln 
!ti  his  life  of  Malibran  saya  that  Milon 
took  the  subject  of  his  ballet  from  a 
novel  wlilch  had  had  great  success. 
Some  have  eald  that  the  subject  was 
not  unlike  that  of  Richardson's  "Pa- 
mela." Was  this  the  "novel"  to  which 
Poug4n  refers?  Dennery  ajid  Lemolne 
took  the  subject,  made  a  folk  drama 
out  of  it  and  called  it  "L.a  Grace  df 
Diea,"  and  this  In  turn  gave  birth  t< 
ttonizetti's  "Dlnda  dl  Chamounlx." 


DE  FALLA'S  NEW  OPERA 

(L<ondon  Times,  April  8.) 
A  new  one-act  opera  by  Manuel  de 
Falla  has  just  been  performed  at  Seville. 
It  was  sung  without  costume  or  stage 
properties,  the  full  production  being  re- 
served fox  Paris,  where  the  opera  Is 
shortly  to  be  staged.  The  opera  Is  of 
great  beauty  and  originality,  the  work 
of  the  most  profoundly  Spanish  of  liv- 
ing composers,  dealing  with  the  greatest 
of  all  Spanish  subjects,  Don  Quixote. 

'•El  Retablo  de  Maese  Pedro"  Is  the 
adventure  of  Don  Quixote  with  Master 
Peter's  puppet  show.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  "Ingenioso  Hidalgo" 
witnesses,  In  the  stable  of  an  Inn.  a 
representation  "treating  of  the  liberty 
that  Senor  Don  Gayferos  gave  to  Me- 
llsendra.  his  wife,  that  was  Imprisoned 
by  the  Moors  in  Spain.  In  the  city  of 
Saragossa";  and  that  at  last,  when  the 
Moors  ride  out  of  the  city  In  pursuit 
of  the  Christian  lovers.  Don  Quixote 
stands  up.  exclaiming  In  a  loud  voice: 
"I  win  never  consent,  while  I  live,  that 
In  ray  presence  such  an  outrage  as  this 
be  offered  to  so  valiant  and  to  so 
amorous  a  bold  knight  as  Don  Gay- 
feros." At  which  he  unsheathed  his 
sword,  '"and  wiUi  an  unseen  and  post- 
ing fury  rained  strokes  upon'  the  pup- 
petlsh  Moorlsm,"  until  the  puppets  were 
all  broken. 

Falla's  setting  of  this  adventur*  has 
been  most  carefully  thought  out.  There 
are  only  three  singers — Maater  Peter 
(tenor),  who  is  Inside  the  "motion," 
like  the  showman  of  a  Pun  ch-and- Judy 
show;  the  Boy  (mez»o-soprano),  who 
stands  outside,  explaining  what  Is  going 
to  h«gH>eii.  in  a  recUatlv*  Uk*  a  «tc«*t 

cry,  and  pointing  with  a  wand  to  the 
puppets  when  they  act  wliat  he  has  de- 
scribed; and  Don  Quicote  (baritone), 
who  Is  supposed  to  be  sitting  with  Can- 
cho  and  the  lnn-ke©per  among  the  spec- 
tators, and  only  appears  when  he  In- 
terrupts the  Boy's  narration  on  a  point 
of  scholarship.  Wliat  these  three  char- 
acters sing  Is  the  prose  of  Cervajites, 
which  has  been  set  to  music  with  such 
art  and  «uch  feeling  for  the  natural 
rhythJtia  of  the  Castillan  tongue  that  It 
flows  with  a  pace  and  elasticity  which 
would  be  given  to  it  by  a  good  reader. 
To  ohrtaln  tlTe  right  dramatic  effect  it  Is 
essential,  of  course,  that  every  phrase 
shall  be  sung  in  strict  time;  and  Falla 
took  endless  trouble  with  the  singers  to 
get  them  to  sing  the  music  as  he  had 
written  It,  Senor  Diedo  (Don  Quiote) 
was  more  at  home  than  Senor  Segura 
(Master  Peter),  though  the  latter-s  part 
Is  the  more  difficult  to  sing.  The  diffi- 
culties, however,  are  with  few  excep- 
tions those  which  can  be  solved  by  a 
feeling  for  rhythm  and  musical  common 
sense. 

But  the  most  original  character,  and 
that  which  vlsltore  must  have  found 
most  difficult  to  understand,  was  that 
of  the  boy.  -which  was  taken,  not  by  a 
woman,  but  by  a  choirboy  from  the 
cathedral — one  of  the  10  little  Seises 
who  dance  before  the  high  altar, 
dressed  like  pages  of  the  time  of  Velas- 
quez. He  had  been  trained,_o_f  course. 
|i  Butt. 


t')  that  method  of  .  -  -  .  i-"diictlon  wli.i 
which  Kngllsh  audience.s  liave  become 
familiar  through  the  perforrfiances  of 
the  Vatican  choir;  and  he  let  .oft  his  re- 
citatives, explaining  what  was  In  the 
"motion,"  In  a  manner  which  was 
something  between  a  «treet-cry  and  a 
piece  of  plalnsong — which  was  exactly 
what  the  composer  Intended.  Tho  com- 
position of  the  orchestra  was  as  original 
aw  the  rest  of  the  performance,  tt  con- 
sisted of  21  players,  nine  of  whom  were 

,  wind  and  eight  strings,  with  percus- 
sion, a  ^pianoforte  In.stead  of  harp, 
and  a  cembalo,  represented,  on  this 
occasion,  by  an  old  ".square"  Clementl 
piano.  This  was  used  with  beautiful 
effect,  partly  to  accompany  the  boy's 
recitative,  and  partly  In  combination, 
as  an  orchestral  instrument;  It  made 
a  most  striking  addition  to  the  orches- 
tral color. 

The  music  Itself,  when  It  is  heard  In 
London,  will  seem,  perhaps,  very  little 
Spanish  in  feeling.  This  is  because  there 
is  nothing  euperflclally  "Spanish"  about 
it;  yet  it  Is  not  only  profoundly  Span- 
ish, but  intensely  Individual — no  other 
composer  but  Falla  could  have  WTltten 
It.  If  "The  Tliree-Cornered  Hat"  is 
Anr'aluz  in  spirit  the  ''Retablo  de  Maeso 
Pedro"  is  Castilian.  It  belongs  aa  es- 
sentially to  Castile  as  a  street  in  To- 
ledo, a  dusty  road  in  La  Mancha.  or  a 
portrait  by  El  Greco.  Yet  the  "Re- 
tablo" Is  in  no  sense  a  folksong  opera. 

RANDOM  NOTES 

Apropos  of  the  revival  of  "The  Gay 
Lord  Quex"  In  London,  the  Daily 
Chronicle  says:  "When  'The  Gay  Lord 
Quex'  was  first  produced  by  Jolin  Hare, 
the  manicuring  business  in  the  play 
evoked  consldembia  controversy.  A 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  led 
the  attack  on  It.  Unlike  some  other 
dramatists.  Sir  Arthur  Pinet*©  has  al- 
ways been  aver.se  to  the  publicity  of 
the  interview,  Und  he  was  Inclined  to 
let  the  controversy  rage  unnoticed  by 
him,  Later,  however,  he  was  induced 
to  make  a  statement  in  defence  of  the 
action  of  the  play  to  an  old  friend,  and 
this  appeared  in  the  Dally  Chronicle, 
and  had  the  effect  of  silencing  his  crit- 
ics. The  times  have  changed  since 
then,  and  manner.s,  too.  and  profession- 
al manicuring  is  no  longer  a  rarity." 


2... 


Encouraged  by  the  reception  of  his 
I  little  book  of  musical  sliocks,  "Don'ts 

\  for  Church  Organists,"-  Mr.  John  New- 
ton,   organist-  of   Christchurch  Priorj', 

I  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  fasci- 
natirtg  story  of  our  classic  song-wor- 
ship.   In  the  course  of  "A  few  thoughts 

ton  hymns  and  tunes"  (Heffer  &  Sons), 
Mr.  Newton  contrasts  the  stately  Latin 
hymns  with  the  sentimentality,  "faulty 
theology,  bad  grammar,  mixed  meta- 
phors and  false  rhymes"  of  manj'  mod- 

:  em  hymns.  As  for  the  music,  we  are 
warned  that  "the  singing  of  bad 
hymn  tunes  is  as  Injurious  to  the  spiri- 
tual life  as  the  drinking  of  bad  water 
would  be  to  the  body."  But  we  gather 
that  in  tunes,  as  not  In  water,  fresh- 

[ness  may  be  a  peril.      There  will  be  ' 

jdissentients  from  this  theory. — Dally 
Chronicle. 


A  new  requiem  by  Ildebrando  Pizetti. 
composed  by  order  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment In  memory  of  King  Humbert  I, 
has  been  produced  successfully  at  the 
Pantheon.  The  first  performance  was 
an  Important  national  event,  taking 
place  in  t)ie  presence  of  members  of 
the  royal  family.  SIg.  Mussolini,  and  a 
distinguished  congregation. — Dally  Tel- 
egraph. April  7. 


One  notes  that  among  the  approach- 
ing concerts  is  one  to  be  given  by  An-  '• 
fli  .  ina   and   Guisseppina    (why  do  they  ' 
write  It  thus7),*the  great-granddaugh- 
ters of  NIcolo  Paganini.    One  is  rather 
glad  to   notice,   nevertheless,  that  the  ] 
players'  taste  in   mtisic  Is  not  wholly  \ 
confined  to  the  compositions  of  their  11-  | 
lustrious  ancestor,   who,   as  a  fact,  is 
represented  only  by  his  concerto  in  G. —  j 
Daily  Telegraph,  April  7. 

A  new  French  historical  film  Is  the 
visualisation  of  "L" Affaire  du  Collitr  de  | 
la  Heine,  "  produced  Ijy  Louis  Meroan- 
ton  in  conjunction  with  Hugo  Rumbold. 
The  "Story  of  tho  Queen's  Necklace," 
familiar  to  all  who  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  days  of  the  unhappy  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  is  being  arranged  for  the 
screen  by  the  two  fYench  historians 
who  have  made  .the  queen's  life  their 
special  study.  Pierre  de  Nolhac,.  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  Funck-Brentano,, 
tile  conservator  of  the  Bibliotheque  de 
r Arsenal.  The  French  government,  with 
the  object,  *lt  Is  said,  of  counteracting 
the  effect  of  some  of  the  screen  traves- 
tie.s  of  French  histor.y  made  in  Ger- 
many, Is  affording  Uie  producers  every 
possible  facility  to  impart  fiavor  of  au- 
thenticity to  the  film.,  The  real  state 
coaches,  costumes  of  the  period,  and  so 
on,  have  been  put  at  their  disposal,  as 
well  as  the  state  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles. Sir  Thomas  Beecham  is  ar- 
ranging special  music  for  the  film. 


A  manuscript  waltz  by  Rossini  en- 
titled "Castor  Oil"  has  been  found  at 
the  Liceo  Pisa.  A.  ZanaJla  has  orches- 
trated It. 
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Sibelius  has  brought  out  his  sixth 
symphony  at  Stockholm. 

Hans  Pfltzner  has  published  a  piano 
concerto  In  E  flat.  It  Is  said  to  be  of  a 
strictly  clas.sical  nature. 

TRY  THlS~OirTHE  PIANO 

.      (London  Dally  "^'U"^,"'^';  la«)lpe» 
More  things  ai-e  wrought  by  bagpipe 
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than  many  of  us  wot  of.  ,  fl„ei 

For  ln.stance,  you  d  P™"**"'^,, 
yourself  in  a  bit  of  a  d'^"^"'^^  " 
^ero  asked  to  take  this  home  and  try 

It  over  on  your  piano:  „^-,.tatert- 
Hiundratatateriri,  hlendat^taterl 
Ti.    hlundrataUterirl,  hiundratatat 

vit'it  18  aulte  easy  on  the  bagplpes- 
thlt  1  you  l^ow  how  to  handle  them 
1,  in  You  see  before  musical  notation 
taflntroduc:j%or  Hl^and  p^^  tunes 

V        .1-  -n-o.  tiken  down  from  tne 
set  to  music,  was  tajten 
Piper.  John  MaoCninwnen  o'f'y*;  " 
vertally  taught  to  the  apprenUcea.  a- 

mdroho.   hodroho.   h«.lnln.  hle- 

Hodroh'i  *odroho.  hodroho  hacln 
Hiodroho.  hodroho,  hanlnin,  hie 

.  A  tf,^"t^ne  was  concluded  by  the 
Uttlfuu 'setTo^rtr-rU-  In  this  para- 

graph.    to  many 

of-u^:  m^rHnpSe  .umMe  - 

bagpipe  '^"\*-:''';^„^"^[th  due  regard 
r-rrhUmlcTv-ue  of.  notes,  It  Is 
a  very  different  mater.  I 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SU^CDAy-S^phony  hall.  3  .80^P  U 

""^^  S;^'%'f.  ^Tl^eUa  MolnlB. 
s<.praT,o.  Raymond   WlUlams.  flutist. 

See  special  n^'t''^-    .,    „ p    m.  M<>«'b 

JIONT>.A.Y- Jordan  iall,   » /^(,f;,,„  Boston. 
Ferteratpd    «1«   Clubs   of  greater 
■wiUi    Jeannelte    Vreeland,  soprano. 

special  notice.  n  ttn  V    M.  T^ou- 

FBrDAT-S.Nm'phony  ball    2  .|0  P- 

tT-i'ourth   concert  of  ttie 
-    OKtoestra;  .Mr.  Mont^"-,,"'^'!^^"  P  M 

SATtJ'RDAV-^Sympnony    nall^  »^  concert 

Repetition  of  Ffl^^''^  'Cf  orkTS^tfon. 
eiuSng  the  4 2d  seasonjrf  that  orgauizauion, 

The  Paris  Journal  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  English  have  a  cult 
for  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Journal  s 
statement  Is  based  on  the  •■prodigious 
number  of  the  busts  of  Uie  Emperor 
seen  in  the  furnishing  of  rooms  in  "Im 
plays.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when  Napo- 
leon was  called  In  England  "the  Corsican 
monster"  and  accused  of  all  sorts  of 
horrid  crimes;  among  them  incest.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  know  the  detestation 
in  which  Napoleon  was  held  In  England, 
there  are  the  coarse,  brutal  but  power- 
ful caricatures  of  James  Gilbray. 

But  are  the  rooms  of  Englishmen  in 
film  plays  adorned  with  busts  of  Na- 
poleon? Does  the  Journal  argue  from 
the  particular  to  the  general? 

A  BIRDSEYE  VIEW 

We  ara»  glad  to  see  that  Cpl.  C.  H. 
Birdseye  will  talk  tonight  about  the  use 
of  the  airplane  in  topographic  mapping. 

THE  EASIEST  WAY 

(From  the  Laconia.  N.  H.,  Democrat) 
Notice 

Having  left  my  bed  and  board  ■"'1th- 
out  just  cause  or  provocation,  I  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  any  bills  incui-red 
against  me.  , 
(Signed.)    GEORGE  A.  .TRUSSELU 
Belmont.  N.  H. 


^ept  o".  nights?  ' 

He  dicd'in^sis,  from  l"^^';;^  f  ^^^^^  i 
Voo  freely,  or  as  biographers  prefer,  ^ 
•'early  excesses." — Ed.  , 
BUT  WHERE  IS  THIS  CRlCHTONfl 
(Adv    in   New    England  Homestead.) 

'  .r«r^,rl.■'°.?°"-• 
among  *"^,_^j„ily    occupies  the 

—but.  his  wife,  who  must  oe  as 
and  companionable  and  "'^i  f'L 
ioned  N.  E.  h^^^t.ut'^^the  hourework. 
required  '^-'^  ,fC  gK^n  the  prWl- 
c-ooklng,  etc.,  v  ill  ''f,,  xv-ough  small 
leges  of  the  home  T^^^>'',.%"fe  salary 

the  increase  will  depeim  ujjv 
ADD  "NATURAL    HISTORY  NOTES" 


"O  del  mill  aniatr.  ben  "  by  Douaii'i;  . 
Llszfs  setting  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Com- 
ment! disaient  lis.  '  "r^occa  la  Neve." 
by  Ciinara.  a  Scandinavian  eong  by 
Peterso*  -  Berger,  Wintter  Watts'sl 
"AVings'  of  Night,"  Strauss's  "Seren- 
ade." and  Farley's  "Night  Winds," 
made  famous  by  Frieda  Hempel. 

After  these  songs  Mine.  Meluls  with- 
drew. Presently  Mr.  Williams  appeared 
to  begin  a  program  "devoted  to  the 
memory  of  Adelina  Patti,  arranged  by 
Jean  de  Reszke.  Interpreted  by  Luella 
Meluis."  Mr.  Williams,  after  playing  a 
melody  bv  Gluck  and  an  allegretto  by  i 
Godard,  made  way  for  Mme.  Meluie, 
who,  by  means  of  a  black  wig  and  a 
magnificent  pink  gown  of  the  period 
perhaps  of  the  60.i,  had  made  herself 
look  as  nearly  as  she  might  like  Mme. 
Patti.  She  sang  "Deh  Vienl,"  from  Mo- 
lart's  "Nozze  dl  Figaro";  Weckerlln's 
arrangement  of  •'La  Caplnera"  (with 
flute);  Tostl's  "Serenata."  "Robin 
■  Adair"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
'  "Una  Voce"  fron^Rossinl's  "II  Barblere." 
There  were  many  repetitions  and  en- 
cores. ,  ,  . 

Mme.  Meluls  Is  blessed  with  a  beau- 
tiful voice,  of  exquisite  quality  through- 
out a  long  range,  the  naturally  agile 
voice  that  turns  off  coloratura  as  easily 
as  water  runs  down  hill.  Her  sicales, 
therefore,  flow  charmingly  and  her  trills 


For , 
plec! 


OUR  ART  DEPARTMENT 

t>  hristoplier  Morlc.Vs  Column  In  the  N.  T. 
livening  Post,  i 
\    W   B    sends  us  a  charming  little 
1  painting  of  a  fo.x.  which  he  says  is  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Tebrick  in  that  deli- 
cious book  Eady  Into  V'ox^  A.  ^  ■  ii-. 
!  cheerful  critter,  says;     "This  is  Mi  ^. 
Tebrick  by  Sir  Josh  Reynard.     I  onli 
paint  as  a  joke  and  my  motto  is.  I  will 
paint  anything  once.    The  follow  ng  Is 
a  list  of  paintings  by  the  lame  artist. 
"1.  Solomon  Is  Wise  to  the  Queen  of 

^'lf,)"^^,,g  ijady  Godlva  Bobs  Her  Hair. 
"3  Bathsheba  on  a  Saturday  Night. 
•■4.  Leda  and  the  Bird-Man. 
••5.  A  Shady  Amaryllis." 

"WHEN    KIRBY  DIES" 

Cf  ol         A.'^  the  World  Wags: 

The  Kirby  House  is  the  oldest  hotel 
n  Milwaukee  and  it  still  operates.  Ab- 
ner  Kirbv  was  the  proprietor,  a  fine 
l..oking  old  gentleman  with  an  Adam 
l  orpaugh  bru.sh.  For  60  years  the  hotel 
1,  Iter  head  bore  the  slogan;  •'Wake  nie 
,     up  when  Kirby  dies."  L.  R.  R- 

I'l  .  ,     Boston.  ,  T  u 

to  t      Was  Abner  related  to  the  great  J.  W- 
■w  wo'  Kirbv.    the   New   York    firemen- s  and 
ved  "   icwsboys'  idol,  famous  for  his  ringing 
a  Moe  in   "Six   Degrees  of  Crime"  and 
h    Is   'ler   melodramas   that    lasted   at  the 
.■■-Hih;iin  Thoaf-i-   till   1   o'clock  in 


POST  BELLUM 

(For  a.3  the  World  •«"ags) 
Mv  lady  wears  a  frill  of  lace 
Of  antique  name  and  lajne 
In  vogue  in  Grandma's  charming  day 

Again  it's  Fashion's  flame— 
A  small  and  dainty  Bertha 
R,it  It's  deadly  Just  the  same. 
Worl^ster       cLvRISSA  BROOKS. 
Wha?  particular  Bertie  in  the  50's  of 
the  last  century  gave  her  name  to  the 
deep  falling  collar  attached  to  the  top 
of   a   low-necked   dress .'     Say  rather, 
what  Berthe  of  France?  For  the  Eng- 
lish   took   the   fashion   and   the  name 
from  the  French.— Ed. 

AUTHOR 

Mr.  Ezra  Newman  of  F"^-^'-""'/^^-' 
wishes  to  know  the  name  of  the  au 
thor  of  a  poem  containing  this  verse. 
"One  shlp^ails  East. 
With  the  self-same  winds  that  blow, 
Tis  the  set  of  the  sails 
And  not  the  gales  , 
Which  decide  thejvay^  to  go. 

ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION" 

^^TheV'^w  Yoriim"  reports  that  at 
i  the  A  P  convention  now  being  held  in 
Mew  York.  M.  H.  de  Young,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Franc  sco  Chroni- 
cle spoke  for  California  as  fo  lows. 

.^Our  vineyardists  are   making  fort- 
unes-more than  they  ever  made  before 

prohibitloti.  They  are  getting  from  I 
to  $80  and  $100  a  ton  for  ^r  «d  B«pes. 
against  ?8  and  $10  a  ton  before  prom 

"Tubtless  the  growers  have"^|^^|j; 
altered  the  old  jingle  about  J)o^ '^j^'i". 
perdition,"  and  as  they  shake  their  sKU 
lets  of  drying  grapes  they  chant 
Now  way  out  in  Frisco  we  fry  sme  oy. 

Fry'lfd;  by  side,  fry  side  by  side; 
Now  way  out  In  Frisco  we  fry  side  by 
side. 

Zip!  how  •we  fry.  ^INICAI^ 
Boston. 

GOOD-BY,  BOSTON 

GOODABYE  CHI! 
I'm  sayln-  farewell  to  the  t^o-rootn  flat. 
To  the  one  arm  lunch  and  the  like  o 
I'm  onfo  a  beach  where  the  breakers 
Sou-  s"u°west  from  the  Farallones. 

I'm  sayln-  good-by  to  the  dally  rrlnd  1 
I'm  leavin-  the  cares  o    the  world  oe 

And  an"o^"the  things  that  I  never  seen, 
I'm  goln-  to  see  on  a  barkentine. 


are  of-  a  rare  perfection.     For  Mme. 
Melius  has  taken  the  trouble  to  .'earn 
to  sing;  she  has  acquired  an  admirably 
sound  technique.    To  great  aovantage 
she  showed  her  fine  qualities  Han- 
del's "Sweet  Bird."  precisely  suited  to 
the  color  of  her  voice. 
1     Since,  however.  Mme.  Melius  has  not 
vet  learned  to  vary  the  color  of  her 
!  tones,  she  sang  her  songs  less  sucxess- 
1  fully  than -the  Handel  air.     A  wider 
variety  of  tonal  color  she  could  easily 
acquire  and  at  the  same  time  a  dearer 
1  enunciation      and     a      nnei  " 
Ryhthm,  too.  She  needs  to  cultivate  as 
well  as  more  sensitive  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  a  phrase.    Of  her  ^onKs  sh«| 
1  sang  most  musically  Strauss  «  f  ^^Z-^a 

Since  Mme.  Meluls  is  a  pupil 
I  de  Reszke  and   since  he  arranged  her 
i  "Patti  program,"  presumably  he  is  re 
1  sp^nsibfe  for  the  oddly  trivia    way  n 
which  she  sang  the  "Deh  Vienl  aln 
Perhaps  Mme.  Patti  sang  it  so.  there 
Tas  an  element  of  levity  no  doubt  n 
er   artistic  nature.     But  ^h^  jhould 
Mr  de  Reszke  choose  to  carry  foc^ard 
a  tradition  that  Is  false?  ,  ! 

Far  better.  Mme.  Meluls  sang  T^a. 
crpTne'a,"  for  -hich  brilUan^air  she 
received  hearty  applause^  ijcan' 
ouRht  to  accomplish  much  if  she  can 
°dd  to  her  present  excellences  certain 
qualities  which  must  lie  well  ^-'^l"  ^e  ! 
powers.  Her  voice,  at  all  °''^^\ 
kind  is  second  to  none.  Mr.  Angell 
played   excellent   accompaninients.  \ 


dience,   la'\eii  ;> -i  iiap;T     j  '."^  ■  Mic;t 
that  they  may  tell  their  childrens'  chil- 
dren they  heard  the  great  PaderewsKi. 
If  only  they  could  tell  them  too  just  | 
what  he  did  with  Chopin!       R.  R.  G. 


The  Rev.  J.  R.  Fe"-  who  has  returned 
from  Northern  Rhodesia,  says  that 
babies  in  that  region  are  fed  by  the 
■latlves  o^  an  alcoholic  drink  similar  . 
to  beer  and  are  taught  to  smoke  a  pipe 
at  the  age  of  2. 

We  hear  Mis*  Luclnda  Grout,  who  , 
still  weaves  hair  Jewelry  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  villagers,  say:  ShocklngI 
Poor,  degraded  savages!" 

Miss  Lucinda.  in  our  student  days  ai 
Mflnlch  in  1884  we  often  saw  German 
nursery  maids  giving  babies  beer  to 
drink  even  in  the  street,  and  It  waa 
good  beer,  too. 

As  for  children  smoking.  Very  young 
children  In  the  West  of  England  vised 
to  smoke  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  Joievin  de  Rochefort  pub- 1 
llshed  In  1672  an  account  of  his  trave  s  > 
In  England.    Listen  to  this,  Miss  Lu- 

*''"ir\s  a  custom  In  England  that  when 
the  children  went  to  school  they  c=it- 
rled  in  their  satchel  with  their  books, 
a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  their  mother 
took  care  to  flU  early  in  the  mornmg,  | 
it  serving  them  Instead  of  a  breakfast.  ; 
and  that  at  the  accustomed  hour  ever.y 
one  laid  aside  his  books  to  light  his 
pipe,   the   master  smoking  with  t^^em 
and  teaching  them  how  to  hold  their 
pipes  and  draw  in  the  tobacco^ 

If  the  little  Rhodeslans  are  to  smoke 
pipes,  the  thought  fulness  of  their  pa- 
rents in  teaching  them  how  to  smoke 
s  worthy  of  all  praUe.  "Too  often  we 
see  In  this  supposedly  civlli'-sed  city 
m:n  of  mature  age  who  do  not  know 
how  to  handle  a  pIpe.  t.^^ 
ward  with  one;  Brown,  ^-".'th  and  Rob 
inson  cannot  keep  one  "shted^  For 
each  pipeful  they  use  a  box  of  matches^ 
Our  chief  objection  to  pipe  smoking  in 
the  streets  is  that  the  ^"^"f.^;  ,f°  I 

self-conscious,  so  uncomfortable,  so  m 
at-ease.  i 


The  flyln-  fish  and  the  spoutln  whale. 
?he  emperor  penguin  ^Hhout  no  talK 
I -The  little  girls  on  the  South  Sea.  'sles 
I  That   never   heard  of   the  long  dress 
styles. 

I'll  live  on  scouse  and  °"  „^rfunk''  I 
On  buckets  o'  tea  and  dandy-funk_  | 
ni  splice  the  mainbrace  and  heave  the 

And  lool^'at  the  stars  from  the  fo'c'sle 
head. 

South  tc  the  Falklands  and  through  the 
Then  w'e'sf  to  the  Island  where  Romance 
I'm  layTii-'my  course  for  the  south  sea 
And  I^aYn't  a  gonna  come  ^-k  - 


LUELLA  MELUIS  , , 

,  -  uast  -HK^  in  symphony  hall  Luella 

r.^L%h:Tarthr.reip%rRry-^' 

^lu^n^:V^4  and  Ralpl,  Aiig.!.^^ 

Icompaiv-'      ^  .tance's 
"Sweet  ■•  •■ 


PADEREWSKI PUYS 1 

Ye^terdav  afternoon  Ignace  Jan  Fa- 
deTewski  gave  his  third  recital  this  sea- 
son before  an  audience  that  filled  e^  e^ 
nook  and  corner  of  Symphony  hall.  This 
was  his  program,  all  by  Chopin^ 

Fantasia,  op.  49;  Four  Preludes  Nos.  j 
1^  1R  ?1  24-  Two  Nocturnes,  op.  u.  , 
Lallade.''i-flat-.^Scherzo.  B-flat  minor; 
Barcarolle;  Four  Etudes.  No.  6  0P_^.d. 
NO.  10,  op.  10;  Nos.  7,  11.  °P'  25..Sona,ta. 
op.  35;  Mazurka,  op.  17,  No.  4.  Valse. 
Polonaise,  op.  53.  ^, 

Of  Mr.  PaderewskI  It  has  been  Uie 
fashion  to  say  'this  winter  that  ho  has 
grown  from  a  great  pianist  "  « o  a 
mighty  musician  of  such  overwhelming 
force  that  a  mere  piano  no  ^1^^^'^""^ 
his  needs.  This  view  may  he  right.  U 
seems,  though,  more  reasonable  to  he 
lleve  that  no  man  can  travel  constantly 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
elving  70  concerts  in  one  season,  ana 
llwais  play  his  best.  P^f'P'^;^';^,,^;'^ 
to  Symphony  hall  yesterday  to  witness 
bigness  running  riot  must  have  felt  a^ 
a  loss  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  found 
compensation    in   beatitiful  pianoforte 

"foi"  Mr.  Paderewski  played   in  truth 
beautifully.    It  at  times  to  he  sure  he 
gave  of  his  strength  too  freely,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  program,  '"  any 
case  he  stopped  short  of  J^al  °^ 
the  instrument.    U  sometimes,  too  e 
played  so  fast-as  in  one  or  tv^o  of  the 
1  preludes-that  much  detail  got  ruthless- 
ify  pushed  aside,    this  did  not  happen 
'often,    .^nd   there  were  the  two  noc- 
turnes for  moments  of  rest.  "J. "^'c  ex- 
quisitely played,   with  a  'o-^Xjd  no 
tone  Mr.  Paderewski  himself  could  not 
have  bettered  25  years  ago. 

They  had  that  individual  atmosphere 
about  them.  too.  these  nocturnes,  that 
for  Chopin  one  feels  is  Pre-^'se'^  Jioht^ 
So  too  had  the  D-flat  Prelude  the 
easiest  Chopin  piece  there  is  to  ^^ander 
astray  in.  and  the  ballad,  and  the 
s-herzo.  Wiat  the  elements  are  of  this 
:^mosphere.  who  shall  say?  ^^^^  ^' 

ness  of  maple  syrup,  though,  insipwi 
sentimentalitv.  and  rhythm  twisted  out 
of  sh^pe  are  surely  not  among  them. 
%o  rnuch  Mr.  Paderewski  proved  ycs- 
terdaj    And  the  wild  applause  that  fo  - 

>   -    --^yed  that  people 

lowed  h,3  r 

like  the  vca   


To  my  own  notVon.  the  best  gifts  of 
the  gods  a^e  neither  the  most  glittering  j 
rwr  the  most  admired.  The.se  gifts  1 
I^ke  to  be.  a  moderate  ambition,  a 
taste  for  repose  with  circumstances  I 
avorable  thereto,  a  certain  mildness 
of  passion,  an  even-beating  pulse,  an 
even-beating  heart.  I  do  not  consider 
hiroes  and  celebrated  persons  the  hap- 
ntest  of  mankind.  I  do  not  envy  Alex- 
ander he  shouting  of  his  armies,  nor 
Dante  his  laurel  wreath.  Even  were 
f  able  I  would  not  purchase  these  at 
Ihf  prices  the  P-t  and  the  warrior 
paid.— Alexander  Smith  (1863). 

MR.  BECK^TrTuONDON 
The    announcement    that    Mr.  Beck 
would  appear  M  counsel  in  a  Ix.ndon 
court  has  fluttered   the   legal  dovecot 
of  that  city.    Yet  an  American  In  lS6o 
went  to  Lincoln's  Inn,   practised  with 
„eat  success  and  In  1872  was  made 
;  queen's  counsel.^  Judah  Philip  Benja- 
,  xnln  was  the  man.   Before  the  civil  war 
he  was  a  United   States  senator.  In 
the  cabinet  of  Jefferson  Davis  he  Fas  | 
in  turn  attorney-general  and  secretar>  , 
„f  war      If  we  are  not  mistaken,  his 
hook    on    Sales    Is    still  authorlti*tlve 
^.here  was  a  tradition  at  Yale  U-ive, 
Rity  that  when   Benjamin  was  afletu 
dent  he  was  obliged  to  leave  belause 
he  "took  things  that  were  not  lis  n^ 
Was  it  a  fellow-student's  overcoit,  c, 
moneyT     If   H   was  an   overcoat,  Mr 
Senlamln  undoubtedly  selected  a  good 
one    Will  Mr.  Beck  be  obliged  to  wear 

a  wls7   

THAT  HALF  HOUR 
As  the  Wo.-ld  Wags: 

Sunday  Is  considered  a  day  of  rest, 
however  ironical  the  oharaottrlzatton 


may  be  t#  some.  Living  close  to  Nature 
in  the  summer.  I  have  observed  tnat 
the  bee  l.«  busy  on  Sunday;  so  is  the 
ant.  whosv  behavior  is  commended  by 
the  wise  man  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Last  Sunday,  collecting  material  for 
my  colossal  work  (elepliant  folio,  sold 
only  bv   subscription).   I   came  across 
this  passage  "in  •'The  Deipnosophists 
of  Athenaeus; 

"And  a  man  when  he  first  enters  an- 
other person's  house  for  a  feast,  oughl 
not  to  hasten  at  once  to  the  banquet 
ing  room,  as  if, he  had  no  care  but  t,, 
fin  his  stomacfi,  but  he  ought  first  toj 
Indulge  his  fancy  in  looking  about  hln^j 
and  to  examine  the  hou.oe."  i 
Telemachus  and  Plsistratus  so  acted 
when  they  visited  Meneiaus.  If  Homer 
Is  to  be  believed: 

"And  then  they  led 
Their  guests  to  the  divine  house;  which 

so  fed  .     ^  . 

Their  eyes  at  aH  parts  with  llhistrlouB 

sights. 

That  admiration  seized  them-    Like  tne 

II"litS 


The  sun 

till . 

A  lustrrt  tlnough  It.  Sailaid  «lin  whoh.- 

i    un   to  the  king;'?  most  bright-kept 
baths  thay  went."  • 

Occasionally  I  am  Invited  to  a  vom- 
pous,  swolleh  feast.   As  an  earnest  stu- 
(li^nt  of  sociology  T  feel  it  my  duty  to' 
'  Pt  theso  Invitations,  though  I  am  a 
iplo  man  and  would  prefer  a  dish  of 
«nd  bacon.    Invited  for  7:30  o'clock 
'     M  .  we  seldom  sit  down  till  8  o'clock; 
i.-rl    for    8    o'clock    P.    M.,    we  are 
'i,d  at  8:30  o'clock.    The  half-hour 
waiting  Is  trying  on  the  legs.  And 
\  ti  ll    perfunctory  and    futile  chatter! 
^'      I'Vrguson  wears  an  anxious  look, 
'    ndoring    whether   cocktails   will  be 
'  iv-.l;  whether  there  will  be  wine  or 
^'  i.ich  at  dinner. 

Tins  half-hour  might  be  profitably 
spent  In  e.iamlnlng  the  pictures  on  the 
wnlls.  (he  curios,  the  books,  the  furni- 
n:re.  and.  if  there  is  time,  the  nature 
of  the  plumbing.  If  I  see  a  table  cov- 
ered with  magazines  I  have  my  sus- 
picions about  the  host.  cve:i  if  the 
North  American  Review  and  the  At- 
lantic are  prominently  displayed.  One 
miRht  comment  on  the  taste  of  the  host 
and  liostess.  "So  you  have  gofto  in  for 
paintings?  I  prefer  etchings  or  en- 
gravings." "What  a  lot  of  trash  you 
,e«d'  1  see  only  the  best  sellers  or 
complete  editions  of  standard  au- 
thors," "I  don't  believe  that  chair  Is 
a  Sheraton." 

The  guest  should  all  the  time  have  his 
nose  in  the  air  as  much  as  to  say:  "I 
have  seen  much  better  things  In  my 
time."  When  my  friend,  the  late  Au- 
gusto  Rotoli.  was  In  the  house— known 
In  the  society  columns  of  newspapers  as 
a  "residence,"  sometimes  "mansion" — 
I  1  of  a  very  wealthy  nvan,  a  parasite  kept 
exclaiming  in  wonder  at  everyil)inB  In 
sight.  Rotoli  turned  to  him  and  B».ld: 
"Why  not?" 

A  guest  Is  not  always  safe  when  he  Is 
invited  to  a  country  house.  Hungry  as 
he  is,  late  as  is  the  serving  of  the  meal, 

there  is  the  preliminary  ordeal  of  what 
is  known  as  "the  walk  of  the  proprie- 
tor." And  here,  too.  everything  must  be 
praised:  view,  shrubbery,  sunken  gar- 
den garage,  lawn,  henhouse,  sun-dial. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Blossom  Court. 

"AGED" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  Kennebec  we  sometimes,  in  a 
s'plrit  of  levity,  use  the  word  aged,  ap- 
plying It  to  a  well-worn  overcoat  or  to 
an  egg  whl<^  has  survived  its  useful- 
ness, but  not  to  a  living  person  until  he 
has  at  least  attained  hls_  century.  A 
short  time  ago  we  buried  a  much  re- 
spected,   elderly   citizen,    who  passed 
away  in  his  102d  year.    More  recently  an 
elderly  woman  here  observed  her  101st 
birthday.    Occasionally  we  see  on  the 
street  another  elderly  citizen  (well  up 
in  his  nineties),  who,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
missing  hla  way  on  a  summer's  day 
stroll,  spent  a  couple  of  nights  In  a  near- 
by wood,  until  found  and  brought  back 
to  civilization  and  breakfast  by  his  so- 
licitous  friends  and  neighbors.    So  It 
seems  mighty  strange  to  us  Maine  folks 
when  The  Herald's  young  man   (I  dis- 
like tlie  term  "callow  youth"),  writes  of 
an  aged  lawyer  of  60  having  a  tussle  on 
the  roof  with  a  demented  young  woman, 
or  an  aged  female  of  59  disputing  tlie 
right  of  way  with  an  automobile.  Here^ 
in  Maine,  as  our  English  friends  woulij 
say,  it  simply  isn't  done!    In  fact,  th 
association  of  adjective  and  figures  seem 
as  conflicting  and  unhappy  as  that  o 
His  Excellency  Governor  Baxter  witl 
j  our  late  lamented  Legislature, 
j     Bath,  Me.   7x10. 

>m  LUCKY  ONE" 

'^'jk  By  PHILIP  HALE  1" 

y  COPLEY  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance  In  Boston  of  "The  Lucky  One  "  a 
play  in  three  apts  by  A.  A.  MUne.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Garrlck  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  Nov.  20,  1922.  Gerald  Parring- 
don,  Dennis  King;  Bob  Farringdon 
Percy  Waram  ;Pamela,  Violet  Hemlng- 
Miss  Farrli^gdon,  Helen  Westley, 
Thomas  Tcdd   Reginald  SherfIsM 

Bntler   H.  MorUmfr^hlt" 

'■""'I.  FR-rlngdon  PhlUp  Tong' 

M  ts  Fp.rrlngdon   Dalav 

=        Herbert  katherinl'^S^aXl 

>      ames  t  arrlngdon    H.  Conwav  wimrflmrt 

^  ^  I Ca'-«y  Catherine  Winard 

Farringdon  Harold  Wesi 

^' Th?s  Is  a'cimedy  of"  charecte?!''a  s^Sdy 
of  two  brothers.  Gerald,  the  younger 
has  had  everything  his  own  way  He 
Is  applauded  by  his  parents,  his  friends 
as  charming  and  talented.  Eh-erythlng 
I  lie  does  Is  perfect.  He  excels  In  golf 
I  cricket:  w-hatever  the  sport,  he  shines 
In  it  as  a  glorious  ApoUo.  His  manners 
are   lrrepi-oasiaA)e.     He   hai.  farmed  ^ 


though  ahi- 
.  old  lady, 
1- iu  1  11  .;i.  in,  refudcs  ti.  Join  in  the  ohurus 
of  adulation,  which  Is  sickening.  And 
Grrald  Is  In  the  foreign  office,  wliere 
again  he  shines  respendent. 

Bob,  the  elder  brother,  is  not  so  for- 
tunate. Every  one  except  his  great- 
aunt  calls  him  "Poor  Bob.  "  He  goes 
into  the  city,  has  a  swindler  for  a 
partner;  having  no  head  for  business, 
he  gets  Into  a  mess  and  Is  sent  to 
prison  for  a  few  months.  The  parents 
dread  the  disgrace,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  dear  Gerald.  Pamela  pities  Bob,  ap- 
peals to  h|s  manhood,  promises  to  be 
his  friend.  She  will  meet  him  when  he 
leaves  prison,  a  promise  exacted  by  Bob 
In  a  scene  of  genuine  pathos. 

Slie  does  meet  him.  What  Is  more,  she 
breaks  with  Gerald  to  wed  Bob  and 
go  with  him  to  Canada.    (Canada,  must 

^  be  full  of  persons  unfortunate  In  melo- 
drama and  comedy,  sent  there  by  dra- 
matists perplexed  about  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  their  men  and  women.)  There 
is  a  war  of  words  between  the  broth- 
ers. Bob  tells  Gerald  that  he  has  hated 
him  for  years;  that  he.  Bob,  was  al- 
ways the  under  dog;  that  Gerald  stole 
Pamela  from  him.  Gerald  makes  a 
spirited  and  plausible  defence,  and  In 
this  verbal  duel  he  seems  outwardly,  at 
least,  to  be  the  better  man.  Lucky  Ger- 
ald! Ho  la  as.^f€hed  to  an  Important 
position  on  the  continent.  But  the 
great-aunt  had  foreseen  the  break  be- 
tween Gerald  and  Pamela,  and  for  the 
first  time  was  gentle  In  speech  towards 
the  lucky  one. 

The  characters  are  sharply  and  skil- 
fully drawn.  Little  hits  of  dialogue  are 
put  together  so  that  the  nature  of  this 
person  and  that  person  Is  clearly  re- 
vealed. The  mother  has  little"  to  say, 
but  what  she  says  exposes  her  shal- 
lowness and  her  unmotherly  prejudice 
In  favor  of  Gerald.  The  father  shows 
no  real  affection  for  Bob.  Even  at  the 
end  he  has  no  thought  of  the  son  that 
has  served  his  term.  Tom  and  Letty 
are  superfluous  except  that  they  join 
in  -the  chorus  and  swing  Incense  in 
worship  of  Gerald.  One  might  ask  why 
did  not  Bob  confide  In  his  great-aunt, 
who  suspected  he  was  In  trouble  and 
offered*  help?  Why  did  he  not  consult 
the  barrister  Wentworth,  his  friend? 
Gerald  advised  him  to  do  this. 

Bob  asked  his  brother  for  assistance 
and  named  two  days,  but  on  the  one 
Gerald  had  to  play  In  a  cricket  match; 
the  other  he  had  promised  to  Pamela. 
Would  he  have  straightened  the  affair? 
Bob  In  his  tirade  reproached  him  for  his 
Indifference,  his  selfishness.  W.hatever 
Mr.  Milne  may  have  intended.  Bob 
seemed  to  the  spectator  not  only  dull- 
witted,  but  of  a  jealous,  unbrotherly 
nature.  On  the  other  hand  Pamela  saw 
that  Bob  needed  her — here  came  in  the 
desire  to  mother  him;  she  suspected  that 
Gerald's  love  was  on  the  surface.  Hence 
iher  sudden  face-about,  but  we  doubt 
If  she  was  happy  with  Bob  In  Canada, 
j  although  they  did  not  hear  there  the 
praise  of  Gerald. 

In  this  comedy  Mr.  Milne  Is  no  longer 
whimsical.  His  dialogue  Is  not  gaily 
land  delightfully  discourslve  as  In  his 
other  plays.  Every  verbal  stroke  Is  for 
explanation  of  character,  as  Gerald's  ill- 
timed  suggestions  of  how  Bob  could 
amus'e  or  Improve  himself  In  prison. 
One  forgets  tlie  lines  In  seeing  Oerald's 
eas.v-going,  superficial  nature.  Even  \ 
when  there  is  cause  for  laughter,  there  ! 
Is  a  Certain  acidity  In  the  lines.  I 
Mr.  Tonge  did  well  with  a  trying  ' 
part,  one  that  In  effect  Is  upleasant. 
Mr.  West  gave  a  strong  and  striking 
portrayal  of  Bob.  a  convincing  per-  i 
formance.  Miss  Wlllard  was  admirable 
In  the  chief  scene  in  the  second  act;  In 
her  showing  of  compassion  that  was 
kindling  Into  love;  but  was  Mr.  Milne 
himself  wholly  sure  of  Pamela?  Miss 
Belmore  gave  an  excellent  performance 
of  the  shrewd,  bitter-tongued  old  lady, 
whose  bitterness  was  mingled  with 
sweetness.  Miss  Edlss  added  a  well- 
drawn  portrait  to  her  gallery  of  old 
women.  The  others  were  satisfactory, 
but  why  did  Lady  Farringdon  have  her 
hair  dressed  In  the  manner  of  the  18th 
century  7 

An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
was  greatly  pleased  with  play  and  per- 
formance. 


lesd  heroine,  virtuous  as  they 

",'<innRrB"  deals  with  the  resonie  of  an 
Inconceivably  Innocent-minded  country 
girl  from  the  snares  and  pUfa.ils  of  New 
York.  She  has  already  drunk  her  first 
cocktail  when  the  message  telling  her 
of  her  mother's  Illness  eaves  heir  with 
her  feet  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pit. 

Tliis  is  the  signal  for  the  hero  to  | 
follow  her  to  her  coyntry  home,  at  flrat 
with  reprehensible  designs,  but,  later, 
inspired  by  real  affection,  to  ■win  her 
for  his  own. 

"Sinners"  1«  a  patchwork  production. 
It   has   episodes  of  real   comedy  and 
many  clever  lines,  and  there  are  streaks 
of  unadulterated  melodrama  and  pas- 
sages of  farce,  unintended  by  the  au- 
thor, but  faroe  for  all  that.    It  limps 
dreadfully   at   times.     There    are  too 
many    long-winded    explanations    and  i 
morality  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel.  | 
The  play  would  never  do  for  a  Sunday  j 
schooj  entertainment.     Nothing  what-  . 
ever  Is  left  to  the  Imagination.  The  cur- 
tain rises  on  a  poker  game,  participated 
in  by  a  more  than  dubious  lot  of  people 
in  evening  dress,  living  together  In  an 
Indiscriminate  sort  of  fashion,  which  Is 
the  real  thing.    No  amateur  wrote  those 
lines.    It  comes  near  to  being  the  best 
scene  In  the  whole  evening. 

The  second  act,  placed  In  an  impos- 
sible New  England  village,  in  which  an 
impossible  New  England  woman  dis- 
tributes hymn  books  to  the  sinners — 
who  have  arrived  by  automobile — and, 
stranger  yet,  who  all  sing  like  so  many 
cherubim — Is  meant  to  be  pathetic  and 
seritlmental.  Instead  of  sobbing,  how- 
ever, the  audience  chuckles.  It  can'i 
help  itself. 

Some  of  the  parts  are  very  well 
taken,  notably  those  of  the  three  chief 
sinners.  'Mark  Kent,  as  the  wealthy 
old  rounder,  achieves  a  triumph  and 
Lucille  Adams,  as  the  young  woman  of 
the  party,  is  a  sparkling  success. 

Viola  Roach,  in  the  role  of  a  ra- 
periant  Magdalen,  makes  hard  work  i 
of  it.  Miss  Bushnell  makes  the  most  I 
of  what  the  playwright  has  provided,  i 
which  isn't  much,  as  the  lovely  heroine,  j 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  is  provided  with  a 
tailor's  dummy  sort  of  a  part  which  ' 
no  one  on  earth  could  animate.  ! 

Harold  Chase  draws  the  role  of  the 
honest-to-goodnesfe  villain,  the  bank 
pre.'iident -Sunday  school  superintendent 
combination  who  spills  all  the  beans, 
nearly  kills  the  good  old  mother  by  his 
insistence  In  "telling  the  truth"  and  is 
finally  Ign  ominously  routed  by  the 
spunky  little  hired  girl. 

That  was  when  we  aU  reaHy  felt  like 
cheering  and  not  at  the  concluding 
"close  up,"  which  was  anticipated  from 
the  first.  J.  E,  P. 


ST.  JAMBS  THEATRE— "Sinners."  a 
drama  In  four  acts,  by  Owen  Davis. 
The  cast: 

Polly  Oarjr,  LuclISe  Adams 

.lo9  Garfleld  Houston  Richards 

Hilda  Newton,  known  aa  Mrs.  Merrill 

^  .  Viola  Roaoh 

I  Bob   Merrick  ^....Walter  Oilbert 

Willie  Morgan  Mark  Kent 

■Mary  Horton  Adelyn  Bushnell 

Horace  Worth  Harold  Chase 

ffl  La'Io^ 

Mrs.    Horton  Anna  Layng 

Doctor   Simpson   Edward  Darney 

Other  philosophers  have  noted  the  dls- 

;  concerting  fact  tha^t  sinners  are  for  too 
often  more  Interesting  characters  than 

!  saints,  and  this  observation  Is  true  of 

j  the  personages  who  appear  in  the  versa- 
tile Owen  I>a vis's  play,  presented  for 
the  first  time  here  by  the  Boston  Stodt 
Company  last  night.  AU  through  the 
four  acts  we  have  a  Shame-faced  sym- 
pathy for  the  avowedly  wicked  folks  In 

,  the  oast  and  barely  tolerate  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  conventional  hero  and 


At  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  "The  Mon- 
ster," a  three-aot  mystery  from  the  pen 
of  Crane  Wilbur.    The  cast: 

"Red"  Mackenzie  Frank  McConnaok 

Julie  Cartier  Mile.  Suzanne  Cs.ubet 

Alvin    Bruoe  Crane  Wilbur 

Caliban  Walter  James 

Dr.   Zlska  Howard  Lang 

A  man  Frederick  Smith 

Like  all  recent  offerings  in  this  field, 
"The  Monster"  is  advertised  as  abso- 
lutely the  best  yet,  and  warranted  to 
surpass  all  similar  pieces  by  several 
thousand  hairs  on  end.  The  curious 
thing  about  It — and  the  delightful  one- 
Is  that  It  comes  reasonably  near  to  being 
all  that  is  claimed.  Certainly  It  is  by 
far  the  best  and  most  conslsterrt 
"thriller"  which  Boston  has  seen  this 
year.  The  cast  Is  small,  but  the  excite- 
ment Is  Immense. 

For  one  thing,  It  Is  mechanically  per- 
fect. Seldom,  if  ever,  have  so  many 
blood-curdling  ej>l80des  been  worked  in- 
to a  single  play,  and  with  such  absolute 
precision  of  execution.  The  stagecraft, 
the  lighting,  the  scenery,  are  little  short 
of  perfect  It  Is  "spooky"  play,  full  of 
"goblins,  gaestles,  and  things  that  go 
bump  i'  the  nicht."  Doors  open  and 
close  for  no  reason  at  all:  candles  go 
out.  bodyless  shadows  appear.  As  a  re- 
sult the  play  Is  one  of  excitement  rather 
than  suspensa.  Of  course  there  Is 
plenty  of  mystery,  and  several  dis- 
tinctly novel  twists;  but  It  is  the  mo- 
ments of  absolute  breath-talvlng  action, 
standing  out  against  a  mass  of  subdued 
almost  placid  comedy  relief,  which  will 
remain  In  the  minds  of  the  audience.  ' 

Of  that  same  comedy  relief,  much 
might  be  said.  Ohiefly  In  a  mood  of 
burlesque,  its  patness  and  the  essential 
Incongnilty  of  many  of  the  remarks, 
made  It  often  entertaining  despite  the 
undoubted  Iai>se  of  Intea-est  which  It  en- 
tailed. There  is  so  much  of  It.  too. 
Thrilling  moments — seconds,  sometimes 
— and  just  the  bareet  needful  explana- 
tion. "The  rest  is" — silence?  No,  com- 
edy relief. 

Mr.  McCormack  Is  the  comedlswi.  The 
joking  Is  all  his.  In  svery  "tight"  situ- 
ation, he  may  be  counted  on  to  treat 
matters  with  facetious  tone.    And  some 

of  It  Is  really  very  funny.  He  has  some  ' 
clever  little  U-lcks  of  his  own.  too.  with 
which  be  suppliments  his  fertile  tongue.  ! 
Altogether  it  might  be  a  good  deal  i 
worse.  I  I 
Of  tlfc  actors.  Mr.  Smith,  as  the  doc-  ! 
tor,  is  probably  the  most  effective.  His  ' 
voice  and  gesture  both  have  a  certain  | 


iilgnlty    and     omlnousnpf^M  whifh 
well  his  part.    "'When  one  Blofp.i,  w.io 
knows    whether    he    will    ever  wake 
again?"    B&ngI    Down  copies  the  cur- 
tain at  the  end  of  act  one,  with  every  -  i 
body  shivering  In  his  seat.    The  author, 
having  done   quite  his  share  already. 
Htm  manages  to  render  the  pafft  of  Al- 
vln  Bruce  oompetently,  if  no  roore^  But 
Mr.  James's  superb  figure  as  "Caliban" 
Is  quite  belled  by  the  "mlld-as-mllk" 
expression   of  liis   face.     And    "Julie"  ■ 
(Mls.<!,   or  rather  Sllle  Caubet)   has  a 
charming  voice. 

The  astute  will,  perhaps,  have  gath-' 
ered  that  there  1*  very  lilLle  of  actual 
novelty  In  "The  Monster."  That  Is  so. 
Almost  eveiry  trick  has  been  used  more 
than  once  before.  The'  general  outline 
and  movement  is  also  conventional  In 
the  extreme.  Witness  the  "death  chair" 
in  the  last  act.  AJso  there  are  several 
of  the  "supernatural"  Incidents  which 
are  not  "explained"  when  the  last  cur- 
tain goes  down.  But  there  are  not  a  few 
Incidents,  notably  that  of  the  supposedly 
drugged  wine.  Which  Indicate  high  cal- 
ibre of  the  playwright's  resouTcefulness. 
And  the  last  curtain,  despite  a  certain 
"deus  eT.  machina"  quality.  Is  a  "hum- 
dinger." There  Is,  In  "The  Monster," 
something  in  the  totality  of  effect  quite 
different  from  the  mere  Incidents  used, 
and  transcending  them.  The  play,  not- 
withstanding minor  defects,  does  thrill, 
and  thrlil  mightily.  So  It  must  be  a 
good  play,  "in  kind."  As  the  author  no 
doubt  Intended.  W.  R.  B. 

KEITH  VAUDEVILLE 

!  The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
jweek  Ig  a  great  laughing  and  dancing 

jeniLrlainme:it,  ana  iliere  is  the  leaven 
jOf  one  of  the  best  musical  acts  now  on 
I  the  circuit.  Last  evening  the  audience 
'was  immensely  amused. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  bill 
I  Is  the  S.  S.  Leviathan  Orchestra,  tour- 
:  ing  the  circuit  before  tne  maiden  trip 
1  of  the  steamship,  July  4.  The  program 
is  mo.stly  in  the  Jazz  vein,  yet  the  mu- 
sHaiana  play  with  startllmg  unity, 
creating  the  Impression  that  this  family 
of  serious-minded  folk  have  long  been 
together.  Their  attacks  are  clean,  and 
there  is  a  nice  dovetailing  of  the  va- 
rious choirs.  Besides,  there  is  a  quar- 
tet of  singers  and  a  contra  tenor  who 
also  gave  pleasure  to  their  audience. 
The  comedy  element  was  entertainingly 
injected  In  an  arrangement  of  "Mr. 
Gallagher  and  Mr.  Shean,"  ,  In  which 
cornet  and  tuba  created  the  Illusion 
of  the  comedians  in  their  now  famous 
song,  followed  by  clarinet  and  bassoon 
successfully  executing  the  same  feat. 
At  the  end  of  their  program  there  was 
the  further  illusion  of  the  vessel  under 
sail,  with  a  panoramic  perspective  of 
New  York  city  and  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. ' 

Other  acta  were  Tom  Smith,  a  ver- 
\  satlle  comedian,  who  among  other  fal- 
i  entg  proved  his  skill  as  an  eccentric 
j  dancer,  a  "bad"  actor,  and  a  second- 
I  sight  reader,  with  his  assistant  pass- 
j  ing  through  the  auditorium,  and  assist- 
ing in  a  screaming  burlesque — a  per- 
formance that  In  other  hands  would 
fall  flat. 

The  Four  Casting  Stars  appear  in 
an  aerial  thriller;  Elinore  and  Williams, 
In  the  now  familiar  "nut"  style  of  the 
former  that  has  lost  some  of  the  zest 
that  stamped  previous  performances; 
the  Fairbanks  Twins,  assisted  by  Rich- 
ard Keene,  in  a  dancing  act  with  a 
"book,"  an  eirtertainlng  vehicle,  in 
which  the  dancers  performed  with  their 
keen  sense  of  rhythm,  their  fieetness 
of  foot  and  their  astounding  high  kick- 
ing; Burns  and  Lynn,  "nut"  comedians 
of  the  superlative  type,  who  offered  a 
new  line  and  some  dancing  that  made 
the  audience  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

"Just  Out  of  Knickers,"  a  playlet,  In- 
troduced a  group  of  juven'les,  who 
scored  in  a  clever  dialogue;  "Montana," 
the  cowboy  banjolst,  who  has  some- 
thing to  teach  his  colleagues  of  the 
vaudeville  stage,  and  who  made  one 
of  the  hits  of  tlie  evening;  and  the 
youthful  Fifers,  a  team  of  dancers,  who 
not  only  offer  a  good  act  but  give  evi- 
dence of  much  promise. 
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WILBUR  THEATRE— "Sun  Show- 
ers." a  "musical  raanbpw,"  with  book, 
music,  and  lyrics  by  Harry  Delf. 

May  Worthy  Berte  Dunn 

Mrs.  Thompson  IHorenoe  Morrison 

Minnie   Silver  Florence  Hope 

Bobby    Brown  .......... .Arthur  Burckly 

Alice  Worthy  Marie  Tlynn 

Jerry  Jackson  Harrv  Delf 

Tommy  Dugan  Ted  McN'amara 

Joseph   Breen  Jerry  MoGratii 

Vlllllani  Blue  Wmiam  Sotiutt 

0°^"..    Sit?** ' ^'"y  Shl038 

Halph   White  ^If.  Majcu*" 

P™'!''*  »  John  Boswell 

°*"<">  George  Berlow 

tjou'^- •  Charles  Floyd 

Francois  Frank  Anderson 

Sun  .Showers"  Is  a  picturesque  rain- 
bow which  win  serve  to  cheer  many  a 
heart  during  these  rainy  spring  days. 
The  plot,  as  Is  customarily  the  oase  In 
musical  shows.  Is  an  excuse  for  slng- 

jlng  and  dancing.  School  teachers  at- 
tempt to  gain  a  raise  In  salary  through 
vamping  the  members  of  the  board  of 

j  education. 

I  Music  and  dancing  form  the  real  en- 
,  tertalnment  and  both  are  plentlfu!. 
(Through  this  mixture  scamoers  Harr 
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Jf,  the  funny  litUe  con^sdisn  who  kept 
»he  audience  laug^ilng  from  boglnning  to 
end.  His  slapstlok  methods  of  produc- 
ing: humor  are  funnier  than  most  come- 
dians.' His  scenes  with  the  landlady 
and  the  bellboy  are  soreamlng'.  Harry 
Is  the  star  of  the  show  and  spreads  his 
rays  in  plentiful  amount  on  hla  sup- 
porters. 

The  sonrs,  as  suns  by  Marie  Flynn 
were  tuneful  and  oatchy,  while  the 
dancing  of  Berta  Dunn  and  Harry 
Delf  set  the  rest  of  the  oast  a  Jaszy 
paoe  to  follow.  Florence  Hope,  the 
work-weary  little  ohambermald.  suc- 
ceeded well  In  adding:  to  the  enjoyment 
nf  the  audience,  and  her  partner,  Ted 
McNamara,  who  played  the  peppy  Ut- 
ile bell-hop,  did  not  slacken  his  share  of 
the  honors.  Florence  Morrison,  the 
stout  and  demanding  landlady,  was  Im- 
mense. To  top  the  measure  of  etijoy- 
ment  there  wus  a  fine  male  quartet  to 
tons  down  the  singing.  There  were 
also  two  excellent  specialty  danoers  de- 
serving of  mention,  although  the  pro- 
gram reveals  not  their  names. 

Q.  W.  B. 
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PLAYS  CONTINUING 


COLONIAI^Mltzl  In  "Minnie  an* 
Me."  Musical  comedy!  Third 
week. 

HObI.,I.S      STREETT  —  "Llglitnln'." 

Comedy.     Nineteenth  week. 
SE1>WYN  —  "The  Fool." 

T^velfth  week. 
SHUBERT— Jolson  In  "Bombo." 

Third  week. 
TREMONT  —  "SIx-Cyllnder  Love." 

Comedy.    Fourth  and  last  week. 


Drama. 


I  MEN'S  GLEE  CLUBS  GIVE 
THEIR  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

Offer  Most  Attractive  Program— 
Jeannette  Vreeland  Is  Soloist 

Then  Men's  Federated  Glee  Clubs  of 
,  Greater  Boston  gave  their  second  an- 
[  nual  concert  last  evening  In  Jordan  Hall, 
with  Jeannette  Vreeland,  soprano,  as 
the  soloist.  The  folIo-wlng  program  was 
presented: 

Bach  Chorale,  "Now  Let  Every  Tongue.  " 
arranged  by  Davison;  Cherubim  Soag. 
Gretchanlno-f -,  G.  S.  Dunham.  director. 
When  Cella  Slng.s.  Molr;  Fairy  Tales; 
Wolff;  The  Little  Shepherd  Song.  Watts; 
Today,  Huerier:  Jeannette  Vreeland. 
T-'ooBt  Harps,  tenor  solo  by  Mr.  Owen 
n,  ShuUz;  J.  W.  Calderwood.  director. 

Song,  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
nod;  Jeannette  Vreeland.  Lochlnvar. 
t  .  r  Uone  «o!o  t)y  Mr.  S.  B.  Bates,  Ham- 
mond; Q.  S.  Dunham,  director.  Song  of 
the  Sea.,  Stebblns;  Slumber  Song,  Warren; 
-Jj,.  -A.  Crowley,  director.  A  Memory, 
nz;  Nightingale  Lane,  Barnett;  Sylve- 
eindlni'g;  The  Romalka,  Park;  Jean- 
aitte  Vreeland.  Bell  Man,  Porsythe; 
in  aven.  Spiritual;  J.  W.  Calderwood,  dl- 
(■tiotor.  Omnipotence,  Stevenson:  Jean- 
nette Vreeland  and  Federated  Glee  Clubs. 
Mr.  Crowley,  director. 

Not  often  is  the  program  for  a  large 
chorus  chosen  with  such  care.  The  va- 
rious numbers  were  well  balanced  and 
sung  with  fine  musical  effect  under  the 
three  directors  of  the  clubs  comprising 
the  federation.  The  "Song  of  the  Sea" 
and  the  "Sluber  Song,"  directed  by 
Mr.  Crowley,  were  particularly  effective 

Jeannette  Vreeland,  singing  two 
groups  of  songs,  was  charming.  Her 
voice  has  a  pleasing  lyrlo  quality  and 
her  enunciation  is  unusually  clear.  In 
the  final  number  of  the  program  she 
sang  with  the  entire  chorus,  somewhat 
lost,  but  nevertheless  adding  to  the  fine 
effect.  Arthur  Fiedler  was  her  accom- 
panist, while  Reginald  Boardman  was 
accojnpanlst  for  the  chorus.  W.  Ellis 
Weston  was  the  organist. 


ripple  over 


Tv^'o  lines  ran  as 


scarcely  bo  forgotten. 

I  remember  them: 

"When  the  morning  breaks 
!       And  the  throstle  awakes 
I  Remember,  etc. 

;    Brookline.  J.    H.  McC. 

PRINTING   INSTEAD   OF  WRITING 

; -■'la  the  TN  orld  Wags: 

Here  is  a  "domestic"  Item  published 
In  the  Boston  Recorder  of  Dec.  21.  1843: 
"Chas.  Thurlier,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
county  commissioners  for  Worcester 
county  has  invented  a  machine,  by 
which,  b.v  means  of  types  connected 
with  keys,  one  may  print  instead  of 
writing.  It  Is  intended  for  use  of  the 
blind,  the  nervous  or  the  unskilful,  and. 
it  is  said  that  Dr.  Howe  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  blind  here,  has  expressed 
a  high  opinion  of  its  advantages  for  the 
former  class."  SHAWSHIN. 


Nature  is  guiltless  of  finicky  culture 
To  eat  is  a  gnawing  w»nt  -with  anl- 

mals — 

With  pampered  mankind-^  social  dl 
version. 

JAMES  L,.  EDWARD. 

An  A.  &  P.  store  In  Duluth.  we  are 
Informed,  advertises:  "Baked  Beans 
o  for  2o  c;  No.  2  Cans."  How  many 
beana  are  there  In  the  No.  1  cans'* 


ADD  "REAL  ESTATE" 

(From  the  Elgin,  111:.  Dally  News) 
FEW  ELGIN  HOMES 

FOR  RENT;  OBJECT 
TO  NOISOME  BOYS 

BETTER    LUCK    NEXT  TIME 
JMr.  A.  W.  Rellly  of  Arlington  read 
this  advertisement  in  the  Monroe,  La 
News  Star:  ' 


FOirXD 


"HOT  CORN"  IN  BOStON 

A  correspondent  wrUes  :  "Tn  the  North  J 
end — Clark,    North,    Fletet   streets   and  j 
other  streets  near  the  water — iwaa  heard  j 
in  the  evening,  when  corn  wtia  In  sea-  ' 
son,  the  cry :  'Hot  com.  two  for  five."  ! 
The  com  was  carried  In  a  wooden  pall 
with  a  towtel  covering  it.    There  were 
salt  and  pepper  if  one  wished.   This  was  I 
in  the  middle  seventies.    In  those  days  ' 
North   street  h.ad   several   dance  halls 
where  sailors  danced  with  the  girls  and  , 
th'en  adjourned  to  the  bar.     The '  corn 
was  eaten  on  the  street  by  the  sailors  t 
and    dock    workers    and    fellows  who 
loafed  around  the  corners.     This  is  in 
answer  to  your  query  of  April  27." 

We  remember  North  street  when  it 
had  an  unsavory  reputation.  Visiting 
Boston  in  the  late  sixties  we  snatched  a 
fearful  Joy  in  strolling  throug^i  the  street 
and  watching  the  first-story  windows. 
—Ed. 


FOUND— Automobile     casing     and  rim 
"v,"'  "'•'•efore  owner  can 

have  it  by  calling  on  me.    A.  L.  llarrlng- 

 14-3t. 

News-Star  want  ads  bring  reaulta. 


L  ^1  3 


ORCPOS 


.\  ha. 
Iroar  a 
ire  In 
to  tj 

Wft  tlif. 

kyed. 


Mr.   Percy  A.   Hutchison,  discussing 
!n  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
•Toseph  Conrad,  whose  name  Is  now  oc- 
aslonally  mentioned  In  the  newspapers, 
ya  that  Mr.  Conrad  is  a  "psycholo- 
st."  and  akin  "not  to  Marryat  and 
lolville,  but  to  Henry  James  and  to 
i  a  Russian  novelists." 
O,  Mr.  Hutchisonl     Have  you  never 
ad  Melville's  "Moby  Dick"  7    And  Is 
\f.re  no  "psychology"  in  that  romance? 

DID  THE   NEIGHBORS  HATCH 
THEM? 

Trom  tlie  Mllford  Dallj  News^ 
A   jirUe  hen,  belonging  to  Frank  J. 
lee.  South  Bow  street,  was  killed  oy  a 
■ar-old    pup  owned    by  a  neighbor 
hlle  st'ttlng  on  eggs. 


A  tfenor  recently  sang  at  a  Boston 
clubhouse,  "Would  God  I  Were  a  Tender 
.\pple  Blossom."  An  unsympathetic  per- 
son writes,  asking:  "Can  you  imagine 
a  grown  man  singing  this?"  Indeed,  we 
can.  The  old  Irish  tune  is  a  t>eautlful 
one,  and  Mr.  William  Armea  Fisher's 
arrangiement  of  it  enlarges,  not  weak- 
ens the  'beauty. 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Recently  while  in  Georgia,  I  heard  ol 
j  the  reply  made  by  a  young  scholar  tc 
her  teacher's  inquiry  as  to  the  reasoni 
'  for    her  absence  the   previous   day — s 
■  rainy  one.    "Please  mam,  the  wentln 
was  so  bad  I  couldn't  came." 

DYER  NEEDHAil. 

FOR  THE   FAMILY  ALBUM 

,  As  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  may  be  interested  In  the  follow- 
ing authentic  letter  receh'ed  by  a  young 
lady  temporarily  employed  by  one  of 
our  Boston  families.  This  would  seem 
to  open  a  new  field  for  the  use  of  the 
X-ray. 

January  2,  1D23. 

My  sister  — — -: 

Our  sister  that  had  an  ai  Ray  taken 
died.  She  died  Monday  the  18th  of 
December.    She  had  an  ax  Ray  taken  of 

her  legs. 

My  mother  is  going  crazy  about  my 
sister  because  she  has  no  picture  of 
my  sister. 

Will  you  please  send  us  the  ax  Ray 
•f  her  leg.s.  If  you  sent  it  to  us  the  ax 
Ray  answer  back.  If  you  do  not  send  it 
to  us  answer  back  the  same.  Please 
send  it  to  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 


ZERO    IN  GUARANTEES 

Mr.  George  W.  Vaughan  sends  to  us 
from  San  Francisco  this  advertisement 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

5000  TUNGSTF-N  40-WATT  ELI5CTBIO 
I-JGHT  GIX)BKS  "^^"-^^ 

Every    One    Guaranteed    While  et-t 
They    Last...   Zl  QSL, 

EXTRAORDINARY  VALUES 

VESPERS  QUARTET 

The  Vespers  quartet  of  Boston,  regu- 
larly  engaged   as   the  quartet  of  the 
Church  of  All  Nations  of  the  Morgan 
Memorial,  will  give  a  concert  Wednes- 
I  day  evening,    May  2.   In   Jordan  hall. 
The  quartet  has  filled  nearly  200  en- 
gagements in  New  England  during  the 
:  past  year,  and  has  earned  the  reputa- 
'  tion  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  col- 
ored  mixed  quartets.     Of  late  it  has 
giVen  a  number  of  radio  concerts,  but 
the  concert  on  May  2  will  be  Its  first 
public  engagement. 

All  of  the  members  are  college  or 
technical  school  graduate:^  and  the 
lathers  of  two  are  in  the  ministi^-.  Er- 
nest H.  Hays,  ,  director  of  tlie  quartet, 
is  a  graduate  of  tlie  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  organist  of 
the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  In  Boston 
He  served  overseas  in  the  351st  field 
artillery.  Jlrs.  Ethel  Hardy  Smith 
soprano.  Is  a  student  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity schoor  of  religious  education, 
specializing  in  music  and  the  fine  arts 
of  religion.  Harry  A.  Deimore,  tenor, 
of  Mobile,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  College  in 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  Katherlne  E.  Pipes, 
contralto,  is  from  Philadelphia,  now  a 
student  at  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  and  Edward  H.  S. 
Boatner.  baritone  of  New  Orleans,  is 
now  studying  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory and  is  choir  leader  of  the 
People's  Baptist  Church,  Boston. 


What  1b  truth  T  said  jesting  Pilate. 
But  was  PUate  jesting?   We  doubt  It, 

Borne  days  ago  Mr.  Ezra  N«wman  of 
Foxcroft,  Me.,  Inquired  about  a  poem, 
which,  as  he  ■wrote,  begins; 

"One  Bhlp  ealls  East,  another  West^^ 
With  the  self-same  winds  that  blow." 

He  wished  to  know  the  name  of  the; 
author. '  .  1 

H  V.  C.  of  Boston  courteously  replies. 
He  names  Mr.  J.  H.  Knapp  of  Parkers-  I 
burg,  W.  Vs.,  and  gives  the  opening 
llnesi 

"One  ship's  driven  East  and  another 
West 

By  the  self-same  wlndB  that  blow. 


BOLSHEVIK 


The  title,  according  to  H. 
"The  Dividing  Fates." 


V.  a,  la 


Boston 


'HOT 


OF     MR.  FORD'S 
CORN  IKE" 

rid  Wags: 
"Reme.mber  the  maid,  the  maid  of  the 
^jni.I"*'was  being  sung  In  England  In  '87. 


FEASTING   VS.  EATING 
(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
Savages  start  their  pow-wows  with 
feast. 

The  rale-faces  call  it  a  "banquet." 
So  did  the  old  Romans,  but  thelr's 
Were  not  prepared  by  machinery. 

At  a  banquet,  if  you  outlast  the  Jostling, 

You  are  smothered  by  smoke. 

If  you  escape  from  both, 

The  speeches  are  yet  to  be  undergone. 

"Fellow-citizens" — and   the    aShes  fail 

In  the  tea  cups. 
An  apoplectic  case  charges  the  stifling 

air. 

The   applause  is   decorous  and  well- 
timed. 

(.'ulture  and  affectation  are  enthroned. 

The  Zoo  is  Che  plaoe  of  real  feasts. 

Lions   roar   expectantly,   with  forward! 
springs, 

i  Rears  pace  to  and  fro,  with  a  shuffling 

glide. 

Kangcfi   leopards   sniff,   ^  '  !i  stiffened, 

1  r   jtlu.-    .  ,    .  I( 


V.  p.  A.  of  Cambridge  writes:  "  "The 
■  Winds  of  Fate'  is  the  title.  The  author. 
Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  wrote  It  (the 
poem)  while  on  hor  way  from  New 
Haven  to  New  York  on  board  the  Rich- 
ard Peck,  and  was  Inspired  by  her  hus- 
band calling  her  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  ship  went  east  and  another 
west  In  the  same  wind."  V.  V.  A.  gives 
these  opening  lines; 

"One  ship  drives  east  and  another  drives 

■west  „ 
With  the  self-same  winds  that  blow. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Alexander  of  Soroer- 
vllle  names  Mrs.  Wilcox. 

We  believe  that  the  ^authOT  was 
neither  Mr.  Knapp  nor  Mrs.  W'l^"'' 
Francis  Bacon,  the  author  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Marlowe's  plays.  BtfTton  s 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  ■'Tom  Jones 
and  Artemus  Ward's  I'ooka.  wrote  It  as 
he  was  crossing  the  English  channel  to 
visit  Vlotorlen  Sardou. 

/'  I  like  the  : 


A  well  k:iovvu  popular  make  oi  ntuo- 
moblle  was  extant  In  Shakespeare's 
time— or  was  it  Bacon's?  The  immor- 
tal bard  makes  Juliet  say: 

"Liove  gives  me  strength  and  strength 
doth  help  a  Ford." 

The  identification  Is  complete.  I 
heard  Jane  Cowl  say  bo  tonight. 

New  York.  MB.  PICKWI(3K. 


.  Mr.  Hubert  Grlffet  of  London,  prais- 
ing Pauline  Lord,  now  playing  there  In 
"Anna  Christie."  praises  her  at  the  ex- 
pense of  English  actresses  excepting 
Edith  Evans.  Olga  Linda  and  a  member 
of  a  Yiddish  troupe.  "Any  of  these 
actresses  may  have  any  personalities 
they  like  off  the  stage,  but  when  play- 
ing they  are  always  the  character  and 
not  themselves.  They  may  be  duchesses 
In  private  •  life,  or  they  may  be  not. 
Nearly  all  other  London  actresses  tell 
me  in  every  part  they  play  that  they 
are  ladies  to  the  fibres  of  their  being— 
and,  as  I  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  act- 
ing, I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of^  the 
assertion  and  I  wish  they  wouldn't." 


The  last  Symphony  concerts  of  the 
season  will  take  place  tomorrow  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evenings.  Beetho- 
ven's overture,  "Leonore"  No.  8; 
Chausson's  "Soir  de  feto";  Resplkhi's 
'^Fountains  of  Rome"  and  Saint-Saens's 
Symphony  in  C  minor  (with  organ). 
Chausson's  symphonic  poem  will  be 
played  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
Its  history  Is  a  curious  one:  although 
It  was  performed  in  Paris  as  far  back 
as  1898,  It  has  not  been  published.  Mr. 
Monteux  will  conduct  from  the  com- 
poser's manuscript  Boore.  There  were 
three  performances  after  the  first,  but 
they  were  no^  In  Paris.  Since  there 
was  great  Interest  In  all  of  Ohattsson's 
compositions  after  his  death,  It  l* 
strange  that  the  'Solr  de  Fete"  has  been 
neglected,  espealally  as  his  friends, 
Vlnoent  d'Indy  among  them,  think 
highly  of  It. 


There  will  be  a  concert  at  Jordan 

hall  tomorrow  night  in  aid  of  the  Benefi- 
cent Society  of  the  N.  E.  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Wallace  Goodrich  will  con- 
duct the  orchestra.  Guy  Maler  and  Lee 
Pattison  will  play  the  piano.  Mendel- 
ssohn, overture,  "The  Fair  Melusina": 
Bach.  concerto.  C  minor.  fur  ;wo 
pianos;  Bizet,  "L'Arlesienne"  suite  No. 
2;  Debussy,  prelude  to  "The  Afternoon 
of  a  Faun,"  and  Lee  Pattlson's  orclies- 
tral  arrangement  of  Liszt's  concerto 
pathetique  for  two  pianos. 

Pupils  of  the  Boston  Musio  School 
Settlement  will  give  a  concert  at  the 

Copley-Plaza  Hotel  next  Saturday  at  11 
A.  M.  The  cxincert  is  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school. 


So  "As  You  Like  It,"  though  spon- 
sored by  the  American  National 
Theatre  and  financed  by  the  Producing 

Manafrers'  A.ssociation  failed  to  atHHit 
the  public.  Not  even  Marjorle  Ram- 
baud,  who  has  ".Atalar.ta's  better  pfiit  - 
nor  did  she  conceal  It  by  a  long  blouse 
and  high  boots — could  save  it.  Ono 
critic  had  the  audacity  to  .say  tnat  the 
comedy  Is  dull.  We  remember  Ade- 
laide Nellson  as  Rosalind:  we  remember 
famous  actors  playing  Jacques,  Touch- 
stone and  Orlando,  and  the  comedy  was 
far  from  beitiK  duil.  The  oomnaiv  tii.-l 
was  chosen  for  this  revival  did  not 
fflve  pleasurable  anticipation.  By  the 
\vay.  i^ne  nf  the  miv.t  charmin.cr  dos.  ■  •  ^ 
tions  of  the  comedy  Is  in  Gautier's 
"Mademoi!-pll'-  "c  .\laupiii."  \\h-'' 
years  was  thought  to  be  a  horribly  im- 
moral book,  but  in  comparison  with 
novels  by  .American  and  English  men 
and  women  now  for  sale  in  bookshops 
of  Boston  it  might  be  safely  recom- 
mended tor  a  Sunday  school  library. 

"The  Night  of  Temptation  '  is  the 
title  of  a  melodrama  recently  produced 
In  London.  "H.  O."  of  the  Daily  Chron-  ■ 
Icle  found  fault  with  the  play  because 
the  big  scene  Is  not  especially  thrilling, 
and  "the  nonsense  that  leads  up  to  it 
Is  BO  abject  that  one  can  remember 
nothing  else." 

"The  idea  of  the  author  Is  that  In  the 
one  big  scene  we  shall  see  a  gentle- 
man forcing  his  attentions  upon  a  lady  ' 
who  doesn't  %vant  them^ — going  about  as 
far,  in  fact,  towards  a  crime  of  vlo-  ■ 
lence  as  the  censor  will  allow. 

"A  clap  of  thunder  from  God  and  the 
sudden  repentance  of  the  lieutenant  end  j 
off  the  scene  Just  at  the  moment  when 
the  curtain  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
brought  down.    In  the  lact  act  the  two  I 
parties  are  reconciled  and  have   the  | 

blessing  of  the  Queen,  who  congratu 
lates  them  on  having  so  suocessfuUj 
■come  through  their  ordeaL'  What  £ 
life  they  lead  In  Zavarla!'' 

Bertha  and  Francesoa  Bragglottl  and 
the  Boston  branch  of  the  Denlshawn 
school  of  dancing  will  give  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  Tromont  Theatre,  Friday 
afternoon,  aiay  11. 


Joseph 
..othlTiB 


■  'ed  furl- 


The  Ethiopian  Art  Theatre,  which 
Uought  of  boglnnlnK  on  ensagement  at 
ho  Arlington  Theatre  but  did  not,  to 
he  regret  of  many,  will  begin  an  en- 
ugement  at  the  Frozee  Theatre,  New 
'ork,  next  Monday  night.  The  opening 
111  win  be  WUde'a  "SaJonie"  and  a 
urtaln  raiser,  "The  Chip  Woman's  Kor- 
une."  The  repertory  further  Includes 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  a  la  Jaza," 
Every  Man  In  a  Cabaret,"  MoUere's 
PolUes  of  Soapln,"  "The  Taming  of 
he  Shrew"  and  "Qeorge,"  on  "expres- 
lonlst"  play  In  22  scenes,  from  the  Qer- 
nan. 

Was  this  company  disturbed  by  the 
umor  that  a  performance  of  "Salome" 
vould  be  prohibited  here  by  the  stem 
guardians  of  public  morals? 


.11.  ?^llk>      hoi  n  .       I..  .  . 

-jura  iKo,  and  It  was  than  said  that 
«  mlifht  make  a  more  favorable  Im- 
ressUn  In  opera. 


Mrae.  Melba  will  be  seen,  and  prob- 
nbly  heard,  as  Mlml,  Marguerite,  also 
Juliet,  at  Covent  Garden  this  month. 


At  St.  Cloud,  by  Paris,  a  new  lyrlo 
theatre  has  been  founded,  at  which  the 
American  composer,  Charles  Cadman,  la 
to  have  the  privilege  of  performance  of 
his  much-talked-of  opera,  "Shanewls."' 
The  Idea  seems  to  have  emanated  from 
Charles  Hackett,  the  distinguished 
American  tenor,  who  will  sustain  the 
chief  tenor  role.  But  the  point,  from 
our  point  of  view,  Is  that  If  this  effort 
meets  with  success  Cadman's  opera  will 
be  brought  to  London  for  a  short  run 
with  the  Parisian  cast.  This  would  b« 
of  Interest  if  only  because  It  Is  long 
since  we  had  American  serious  oper£ 
here,  and  we  should  be  learning,  at  flrsi 
hand,  if  any  good  therein  lies.— Dallj 
Telegraph.   


fejiatole  JS'ranoe  recently  celebrated 
8  IBlh  felrthaay,  JSoes  he  etlll  Insist 
at  he  Is  an  exceptionally  timid  man  7 
hen  ho  Was  about  to  undertake — or 
dergo — a  leoturlngf  tow  Boma  years 
ro,  ho  said  to  his  agent;  "1  want  you 
work  up  a  reputation  for  me,  1  don't 
low  that  I  am  particularly  timid,  but 
like  to  bo  thought  a  timid  man,  for  he 
m  do  Bnything.  If  he  Is  silent  when 
should  Bpeak,  people  say;  'How 
larmlngi    He  Is  so  timid,  you  know.' 

he  speolu  wten  he  should  be  silent, 
ley  ascribe  It  to  norvousneBi.  A  timid 
an  can  daro  so'  muob  with  eweet  Im- 
unlty." 

Anatole  Fraace  has  certainly  not 
own  timidity  as  an  author,  as  a  Sq- 
ioilst,  R3  a  defenier  of  Dreyfus,  or  In 
rotostatlon  of  the  way  In  which  the 
thor  of  "La  Garconne"  has  been 
eated.  '  \ 

There  are   constitutionally  shy  men 
ho  are  at  times  seeming'ly  rude  In 
elr  endeavor  to  cast  off  their  timidity, 
he  pendulum  swhigs  to  the  other  ex- 
erae.     Tchaikovsky   was  notoriously 
He  suffered  torments  in  conse- 
ence,  but  he  did  not  seek  refuge  In 
deness.    A  Bostonian,  no  longer  liv- 
a  writer  of  singular  force,  some- 
imes  almost  violent  In  the  expression 
opinion,  outwardly  cocky,  ones  told 
that  he  never  rang  a  door  bell  to  pay 
visit  without  wishing  to  run  away 
mmedlatelyj  that  he  dreaded  entering 
drawing  room  or  any  public  place. 

Kobert  Burton  quoted  two  or  three 
ep  thinkers  as  saying  that  bashful- 
sa  is  an  ordinary  symptom  of  melan- 
oly.     "They  dare  not  come  abroad. 
;o   strange    companies   especially,  or 
-\nage  their  ordinary  aHairs,  so  chlld- 
;,  timorous  .md  bashful  they  can  look 
.  man  in  the  face." 
Buc  Burton  adds:  "Though  some  on 
the  othec  side   (according  to  Fracas- 
torius)    be   inverecundl   et  pertinaces, 
Impudent  and  peevish." 

Plutarch  enumerates  In  his  essay  on 
baslifulness  the  advantages  of  this  con- 
stitutional weakness. 

VARIANT  OF  AN  OLD  THEME 
(For  my  Motbev) 
■VSTien  I  am  old  and  grrey  and  flllad  with 
fears 

And  bold  my  moody  peace  and  use  a 
cane, 

Some  sudden  memory  of  the  careless 
years 

"VViU  loose  my  tongue  and  ease  my  step 
again. 

,Those  years  when  life  was  nothing  hut 

a  thing  » 
Of  fragile  hands  upon  my  play-grtmed 
face ; 


Shall  come  to  me  once  more — when  I 
am  old!       GEORGE  CARROLL. 

"WATER  BABIES" 
As  the  "World  Wags: 

It  ha."i  1-emalned  for  the  president  of 
Harvard  College,  practised  In  the  con- 
ferring of  academic  honors  in  apt  terms 
and  inspired  by  the  international  atr  , 
mo.sphere  created  by  the  presence  of  a  ' 
noble  Briton  on  the  platform  with  him 
at  Symphony  hall,  to  rochristeii  the  peo- 
ple of  this  waterlogged  democracy  with 
tlie  ultimate  of  benediction.  Ueferrlng 
for  precedent  and  authority  to  certain 
other  people  whose  habit  It  was  to  walk 
backwards,  having  been  deprived  of 
their  accustomed  lubricants  for  propul- 
sive locomotion,  he  dubbed  the  citizens 
of  tlie  United  States  "Water  Babies," 
and  no  better  bit  of  dubbing  has  been 
dubbed  for  many  a  day. 

Wholly  national  in  its  application  by 
virtue  of  the  18th  amendment  and  the 
Volstead  act,  the  new  name  serves  to 
efface  all  that  suggestion  of  section- 
alism which  the  crude  Yankee  or  Tank 
of  pre-bellum  hard  liquor  days  Inevltr 
ably  evoked.  It  will  sound  melodious  as 
the  singing  of  a  brook  to  those  who 
rushed  the  "can"  out  of  "American" 
and  rewritten  It  as  "cant."  It  eliminates 
comparison  between  the  high-proof  100  , 
per  cent,  fiery  spirit  of  Andrew  Jack-  ■ 
son  and  the  vulgar  fractlonallsm  or 
William  J.  Bryan.  It  points  inevitably 
t(5  the  pond  lily  as  our  national  flower. 
This  much  in  brief  survey  at  home. 

In  international  affairs  the  inspired 
name  will  leave  no  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  those  Who  hear  it  as  to  who  are 
meant  by  it.  In  the  conferences  which 
now  daily  threaten  the  world's  p'eace  it 
will  be  the  representatives  of  the  Water 
Babies  in  all  their  nalced  innocence  who 
will  compare  or  confer  with  the  un- 
speakable Turk  or  unofficially  observe 
the  obscurations  of  the  reparations 
commission.  It  will  be  a  delegation  of 
Water  Babies  which  will  sit  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations  when  i 
the  administration  has  its  way  with  us,  i 
and  a  particularly  fine  and  fat  Water 
Baby  sitting  in  its  council. 

In  the  next  war-  abroad  it  will  be  the 
cry  of  terror  that  "the  Water  Babies 
are    coming"    that   will    spread  panic 
through  the  trenches  of  the  enemy,  and 
}  when  it  is  over  European  mothers  will 
j  quiet  their  teething  offspring  with  the 
threat  that  the  Water  Babies  will  get 
'em  if  they  don't  watch  out. 
I    Not  yet  does  Europe  know  the  terrors 
of  a  charge  of  un-muzzled  prohibition- 
ists, and  yet  the  blighters  are  arskiiV 
ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

  / 

FOR  DINERS  OUT 

(From  Hannah  Woolley's  •■QenUowom- 
an  B  Companion,"  London.  1678.) 

"Gentlewomen,  discover  not  by  any 
ravenous  gesture  your  angry  appetite, 
nor  fix  your  eyes  too  greedily  on  the 
meat  before  you,  as  If  you  would  devour 
more  that  way  than  your  throat  would 
swallow.  .  .  .  In  carving  avoid  clap- 
ping your  fingers  in  your  mouth  aiui 
licking  the.n  after  you  have  burnt  them. 
Close  your  lips  when  you  eat  and  do  not 
smack  like  a  pig.  Fill  not  your  mouth 
so  full  that  your  cheeks  shall  swell  like 
a  pair  of  Scotch  bagpipes.  It  is  very 
uncomely  to  drink  so  large  a  draught 
tliat  your  breath  is  almost  gone,  and 
you  are  forced  to  blow  stronglv  to  re- 
cover yourself." 


MODEL  HUMOR 

For  the  drapery  exhibition  at  Isling- 
ton lifelike  models— beautifu'i)  wax 
women  and  smiling  men  in  wax— were 
carried  to  the  hall.  "On  occasions  like 
to  this,"  says  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle, "Cockney  wit  comes  into  its  own 
and  reaches  the  heights.  There  is  tlie 
story  ot  that  carter  who,  noting  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  shame-faced  youth 
struggling  along  witl)  a,  dressmaker's 
life-size  dummy,  urged  him  to  '  'Urry 
up,  young  man,  'er  father's  after  you.'  " 


VIBRATIONS 

(For  fi.s  the  ■World  Waga) 
With  beaux  at  her  elbows 

And  at  her  throat,  bows, 
Hearts  and  ribbons  shall  flutter 

Wherever  she  goes — 

For,  up  to  the  minute 
The  modern  maid  knows 

Are  bows  tied  in  knots 
And  nots  tied  in  beaux; 
Worcester.        CL.\RISSA  BROOKS. 

B.v  the  way,  a  native  of  Worcester 
Ens-,  i.'s  a  Vlgornian:  a  native  of  Barn- 
staple, a  Bafumite.  The  people  of  ^^:,n- 
Chester,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  are  rlo- 
scribed,  respectively,  as  Mancunians 
Liverpudlians  and  Glaswegians,  Th° 
natives  of  Plymouth  hesitate  between 


lallea 


jKIusive  sleep  won  by  your  minstrellng 

l'^'''"'^faX'""'!  Mpr^^uti^l'a/.and  Plymeuthaplkn* 

\  nd  I  shall  take  my  chalo  out  In  the  sun 
riie  sun  I  loved  so  well  when  I  was 
young) 

,  d  light  my  smelly  pipe;  while  one  by 

one 

It  pay  and  half -forgotten  songs  you've 


PHILHARMONIC  1 


At  Jordan  hall  last  evening  the  Phll- 
harmcinio  Choral  Society  of  Boston, 
Willlarti  Ellis  Weston,  conductor,  gave 
its      Y<y '3.«^DJ^IJ?l'  spring  coiicer'.  Mar- 


e6pranb,~  Biif~G6nrxe 
'■  '..i;  I'll,  i,t;:tD.,  ivere  the  KololKts.  Har- 
ris Sliaw  and  Gertrude  Olbson  the 
pianists.  The  Boston  Orohestral  Plajr- 
ers,  WaJter  E3.  Loud,  principal,  played. 
The  program  was  as  followsf 

Prklude  to  nxuiUUMe''...  ,  ..JClstim- 

Boston  Oroh««tr«.l  Pl«T«r» 
•TTnfol^  "Sa  Portals,"  from   "The  Be- 

aomotloh''       .,   , , ,  .Otmaod 

Ohorim   Orchestra,  fcnd  Orp«n 
"Je  fiuls  Tltiinl*"  from  "Mlfrnon"  Thomas 

Mr*.  Leadbciler 
Stninp  Orchiwlrft! 

"L'Anc*  •Oxia.rdlen  '   Plern* 

"Mfnuet   Modern"   Loud 

Two   Neffro  SpIrllURlsi 
'.".'^leal  Awiiy  to  .Tesus  " 
'Tin    Golni    to   Shout    All    Over  God's 
Heaven.' 

Mr,  Boynton 
"Xnriammatua,"  fioin  "Stabat  Mater".. 

Rossini 

Ohorost  as3lste<1  liy  Mrs.  Iveadbetter 
"Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast"  

8.  OolerldKs-Taylor 
Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast"  was 
the  main  offering  of  the  program,  and, 
with  Mr.  Boyntoa  assisting  the  chorus, 
proved  especially  delightful  with  its 
primitive  rhythms  and  odd  harmonies 
that  Interpret  so  picturesquely  the  red- 
skin as  popularly  known  through  Long^ 
fellow's  poem. 

Mrs.  Leadbetter  sang  pleasingly  and 
found  the  "Mignon"  selection  well  with- 
in her  range. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  showed  the 
benefits  of  training  under  Mr.  Weston's 
Intelligent  direction.  The  selections  by 
the  siring  orchestra  were  also  well  ren- 
dered. .V  fair-sized  audience  was  gen- 
"'-ous,  in  its  applause. 

,  1 

J'  ^  ^  r  S 

24TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  24th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
aa  follows: 

Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No. 
S;  Chausson,  Slor  de  Pete,  (first  time 
In  America);  Respigljrl,  "Fountains  of 
Rome";  Salnt-Saens,  Symphony  In  C 
tnlnor  (with  orgaji). 

Althouglh  CJhausson's  "Soir  de  Fete" 
wa^  performed  In  Paris  as  long  ago 
^  as  1898,  It  has  not  been  published. 
Mr.  Monteux  conducted  from  the  com- 
poser's manuscript.  Why  this  work  has 
been  neglected  by  publishers  Is  not 
easily  explained,  especially  as  Chaus- 
son's  friends  thought  highly  of  it,  and 
they  were  influential.  As  Xhausson 
was  killed  in  a  bicycle  accident  about  a 
year  after  the  production,  he  probably 
thought  there  was  time  enough 
to  attend   to  the  publication. 

When  the  symphonic  poem  was  first 
performed — there  were  three  other  per- 
formances within  a  few  years;  but  out- 
side of  Paris — Pierre  de  Breville  wrote 
as  a  review  an  argument,  an  explana- 
tory program,  which  probably  resulted 
from  talks  with  Chausson.  The  sub- 
stance ot  it  was  that  a  poet,  a  drearrier, 
passing  throygh  a  crowd  on  a  festal 
nigiht  withdrew  to  hear  the  voices  of 
nature.  Returning  to  the  crowd  he  took 
part  ifor  a  time  In  the  boisterous  agita- 
tion, but  yearning  for  calm  and  silence 
he  again  withdrew. 

For  some  years  Chausson's  music 
■was.  In  a  way,  tentative,  one  might  say 
experimental.  Charming  as  his  "Vi- 
viane"  is,  it  shows  a  certain  indecision. 
One  might  say  it  Is  a  pastel  by  a  nat- 
urally talented  amateur.  Even  in  his 
symphony  the  ijifluence  of  Cesar 
Ftanck  is  too  strongly  felt.  But  "Soir 
de  Fete,"  composed  eight  years  after 
the  symphony  and  two  years  after  the 
"Poem"  for  violin  and  orchestra,  shows 
self-reliance.  It  is  more  Individual; 
Chausson  here  knows  what  he  wishes 
to  do  and  he  does  it. 

The  Joyous  sections  are  free  from  the 
vulgarity  which  by  some  French  com- 
posers is  mistaken  for  frank  gaiety,  but 
Chausson's  festival  Is  not  too  refined, 
it  Is,  after  all,  music  of  a  crowd,  not 
of  a  court.  Its  brilliance  is  not  towdry; 
the  music  is  not  boisterously  realistic; 
that  of  the  contrasting  sections  has 
genuine  beauty,  music  of  the  "hi^ge  and 
thoughtful  night."  In  the  harmonic 
structure  and  In  the  instrumentation 
there  are  happy  Inventions.  It  was 
Q«f««e  Moore's  friend.  Cabaner  who 
•aid  poKray  silence  effectively  he 
Should  need  three  military  bands. 
Chausson  vould  have  enjoyed  this  par- 
adox. 

A  very  dramatic  but  not  extravagant 
Interpretatilon  of  Beethoven's  "Leonore" 
overture  opened  the  concert,  the  last 
Friday  afternoon  concert  of  the  42d 
season.  The  overture  is  more  than  the 
summing  up  of  "Fidelio";  it  is  the 
opera  Itself,  without  the  dull  music  of 
the  first  act  and  the  anti-climax  of  all 
that  follows  the  immortal  prison  scene; 
without  the  disti^rbing  spoken  dialogue. 

Respighi  has  been  represented  twice 
this  season;  by  his  Ballad  of  the  Gnom- 
Ides,  superb  in  its  barbaric  frenzy  and 
mysterious  haunting  episodes,  and  by 
^"^hfjt'ne;  Jess  powerful,  "Poun- 
i  Dut- . 


^^'f'S  ■    .    nular  Judgment 

at  present  Is  in  favor  of  the  latter  com- 
pnsitlon.  It  Is  useless  to  say  that  time 
will  tell,  for  this  world  Is  an  allusion, 
a.  passing-show,  and  20  years  from  now 
Resplghl's  music  may  be  thought  com- 
monpJace  or  his  name  may  only  be 
known  by  a  catalogue  of  Italian  com- 
posers. J 

rhe  architecture  of  Salnt-Saens's 
third  Symphony  shows  his  remarkable 
S-<1U  In  building  an  Imposing  structure 
out  of  comparatively  slight  materi,->.l 
Not  long  tgo  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  who 
has  apparently  sworn  to  destroy  Saint- 
Saenss  reputation,  and,  keeping  his 
oath,  has  made  many  foolish  and  un- 
just statements,  complained  of  the 
'^repetition  of  platitudes"  in  Salnt- 
baens's  piano  concerto  In  C  minor.  The 
complaint  was  not  wholly  unfounded, 
and  It  might  be  brought  against  this 
symphony  in  spite  of  the  art  shown  In 
varying  the  repetitions.  The  finale 
does  not  seem  to  us  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  It  Is  diffuse,  and  there 
are  moments  when  the  composer  Is  not 
80  logical  In  musical  thought  as  Is  his 
wont.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  a  sonorous 
vrork  with  pages  of  genuine  strength 
and  beauty,  suitable  for  the  brilliant 
ending  of  a  briUlant  season. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Mr.  Monteux  was  most  warmly 
greeted  when  he  came  before  the  audi- 
ence, and  in  the  course  of  the  concert 
enthusiasm  ran  high.  A  short  account 
of  the  season  will  be  found  In  the  Her- 
j  aid  of  tomorrow.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is 
I  Boston  in  its  great  orchestra  and  in' Its 
!  (donduotor.    May  he  long  be  with  us! 

The  announcement  is  made  that  there 
I  Win  be  no  public  sale  of  seats  for  the 
1  Friday  afternoon  concerts  next  season, 
for  the  very  few  reserved  seats  not  re- 
eubscribed  are  insufficient  to  file  appU- 
i  cations  on  the  long  waiting  list. 


"The  world  and  all  that  has  ever  been 
lit  will  one  day  be  as  much  forgotten 
as  what  we  ate  for  dinner  40  years  ago. 
Very  likely,  but  the  fact  that  we  shall 
not  remember  much  about  a  dinner  40 
years  hence  does  not  make  it  less  agree- 
able now,  and  after  all,  it  is  only  the 
accumulation  of  these  forgotten  dinners 
tliat  makes  the  dinner  of  40  years  hence 
possible." 

So  wrote  the  disagreeable  Samuel 
Butler  in  his  Note  Book.  (By  the  way, 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  of  New  York  ask 
$35  for  the  London  edition  of  1912.)  But 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  remembers  three 
dinners  that  he  will  never  forget.  One 
was  a  dish  of  ham  and  eggs  on  Boon 
Island  served  by  the  lighthouse  keeper 
I  when  Mr.  Johnson  and  two  companions 
were  driven  on  the  island  by  a  squall  in 
the  late  sixties.  The  second  was  in  the 
seventies  at  Chambery  at  an  apparently 
humble  inn.  "I  shall  never  forget  the 
lake  trout,  the  roast  chicken  and  salad, 
and  especially  a  pottle  of  Burgundy.  We 
were  very  tired,  so  tired  that  we  did  not  1 
go  to  see  the  house  of  Mme.  de  Waren's,  ! 
the  friend  of  Rousseau."  The  third  was 
at  Soleure  in  Switzerland-.  "We  ate  a 
wonderful  beefsteak  at  the  railway  res- 
taurant and  then  set  out  on  a  three-  i 
hour  walk  to  a.scend  the  Weissenstein.  ( 
This  was  in  the  early  eighties."  ' 

Mr.  Johnson  smacked  his  lips  as  he  1 
recalled  these  gastronomic  pleasures.  ! 
For  the  moment  he  even  forgot  his  I 
colossal  worli.  | 


POLLOCK    IN  PARIS 

,  We  regret  to  ^ay  that  "The  Sign  on 
the  Door,"  a  play  by  Mr.  Channing  Pol- 
lock, did  not  please  certain  Parisian' 
critics  when  it  was  produced  in  Paris 
this  week.  One  of  them  went  so  far  as 
to  be  bitterly  sarcastic. 

We' therefore  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  a  tree'^will  not  be  planted  in  Mr.' 
Pollock's  honor  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ' 
with   speeches   by   M.    Poincare,  Gen. 
Foch,  the  director  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
aise,  and  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
iFreiich  Academy. 

j  iCs  a  pity.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Pollock 
could  be  persuaded  to  lecture  in  Paris 
jabout  "The  Sign  on  the  Door"  he  might 
lyet  receive  this  arboreal  hoaor. 

SONG   OF  SORROW 

A  voice  not  small,  and  not  exactly 
•■ililil.  urges  this  hand  to  what  this  spirit 
loallies.  Today  1  sing,  tomorrow,  willy- 
nill,  ^■our  orator,  perforce,  his  being 
clotlies  in  a  drab  suit,  and  presently  will 
go  where  the  dank  earth  awaits  his 
I  manly  liand., 

Alternative  is  none:  the  Missus  wills 
it  so:  1  stand  condemned  to  struggle 
with  the  land.  s 

Peas— lusciou^  Pe^;  tomatoes,  dusky. 


0 


Hi 


'i,   bc(;i.s,   biiaiiij,  and  all  the  goodly! 
Lideii   hluff;   would   that  a  wish,  re- 
cated    manifold,   could    bid   ye  forth! 
lien  would  1  wish  enough.    It  may  not) 
in  travail  and   in  woe,  this  back 
I. all  bend  above  a  liateful  spade.  Th* 
■I   is  cast;   the   Missus    wills    it  so.| 
'  'Uld  that  the  Missus  had  remained  a 
lid!— The  Pretender. 

"SNUG   LYING"  IN  ROSEHILL 

■om  Mie  sules-Miaiia^-nr  of  Rosphill  Cemfterr* 
"To  those  who  have  only  to  provide 

•  r  thuniselves,  crypt  burial  carries  par- 
ular  appeal.    The  Importance  of  hav- 

tg  made  this  provision  for  final  riles 
"II  in  advance  iy  hardly  exceeded  by 

m3  satisfaction  its  conclusion  effects." 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Jones, 
ndcrtaker  in  Boone,  la.,  advertises 
lung-motor  service." 

PREPARED   FOR   EITHER  FATE 

'  ard  from  the  lona  Mercantile  Company 
of  Idaho  Falls)  1 
The  general  manager  writes: 
"I  trust  that  our  friends  will  continue 
.    .    to  know  that  they  will  always 
be   welcome,   whether  their   call   is  ai 
friendly  ^one  or  on  business."  ' 

THE  CANDID  ADVERTISER 

KOR  SALE — A  hen  bouse,  apparently 
-w.    .Apply  to  LUTHER  JONES,  Box 

F'.Tlmoulh.  Mass. 

I  DONT 
"lor  .\3  the  World  Wags) 
Do  I  annoy  good  patient  folks 
With  some  wood  alcoholic  hoax, 
Or  spring  old  prohibition  jokes?  1 
I  don  t. 

Do  I  in  softly  mused  rhyme  1 
Bespeak  of  bedrooms  and  of  crime,  | 
Or  fill  the  people's  minds  with  slime?  i 
I  don't. 

Do  I  write  lines  that  make  maids  blush' 
Or  dip  my  qulU  hilt-deep  in  slush,  j 
Or  heave  huge  gobs  of  soft-soap  mush?' 
I  don't. 

Do  I  relate  of  scandals  rare. 
Or  girls  in  silken  underwear. 
Or  lay  the  souls  of  vampires  bare? 
I  don't. 

r  never  tell  of  human  wrecks, 

Or  write  long  tales  tiiat  reek  of  fe.t ; 

Do  editors  send  me  fat  checks? 

Thev  don't. 
Cambridgf".  ^'KK  DEffi. 

The  announcement  of  a  "Hellenic  Art  j 
I'estival"  states  that  the  leading  dancer 
•  111  be  assisted  by"thc  corps-de-bellet." 
.Should    not    this    festival    be  called 
■Egyptian"  rather  than  "Hellenic"? 

THE  DEMON  RUM  STILL  AT  WORK 

■  <Proni  the  Providence  Bxilletin) 
"One  of  the  horses  was  stung  by  a 
,  lieer  and  the  pair  started  on  a  dash 
across  the  field." 


RE:  H.  G.  AND  SONG  OF  THE  EARLY 
80'S: 

As  the  World  Wags:  The  "Hanoverian 
Family"  came  to  my  home  town  about 
10  years  ago  to  give  an  entertainment, 
and  remained  there  for  two  or  three 
A-eeks  because  of  illness  of  the  children. 

Thl.s  family  came  from  Maiden  or  Mel- 
rose, I  believe.  It  consisted  of  father, 
mother  and  several  children,  all  singers 
:ind  players  of  various  instruments.  I 
think  the  family  name  was  Hatch. 

Among  their  songs  was  one  entitled — 
"For  Goodness  Sake,  Don't  Say  I  Told 
Vou."  A  part  of  it  went  as  follows: 

••  our  Father's  a  Yankee,  but  Moth- 

pi  's  true  blue, 
or  goodness  sake,  don't  say  I  told^ 
you. 

came  from  Hanover,  the  old  Ger- 
man race, 

ATi'i  so  it's  as  plain  aa  the/nose  on  your 
face, 

we  children  are  half-breeds,  but 
that's  no  disgrace; 
It  for  goQdness  sake,  don't  say  I  told 
you." 

'   -an  still  remember  the  tune  so  far 
went  with  the  above  words. 
•  acquaintance  with  one  member  of 
fl  family  was  quite  intimate.    He  was 
,ut  18.  and  I.  14.  so.  naturally,  he  was 
my  eyes  a  handsome,  gifted  hero.  For  | 
t  reason,  perhaps,  the  words  and  mu- 
of  that  old  song  have  remained  with  I 
WILLLVM  N.  TBNNBT.  ' 


mck"  111  lae  Nation  ana  ti.  :  Atiio- 
naeum:  "One  book  which  is  as  re- 
markable a  prose  narrative  as  there  is 
In  English,  and  Is  itself  .sufficient  to 
justify  the  Independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic.  ...  For  'Moby  Dick.' 
as  my  readers  may  remind  me  they  are 
weary  of  hearinu— though  never  again 
on  this  page  will  1  whisper  it— is  an 
Immense  experience  in  one  s  reading 
life.  Incoherent  rapture  Is  Its  first 
fruits.  If  it  electrifies  us,  then  .ye  .arc 
still  young.  If  it  doos  not,  then  ei'hor 
we  ha^o  lignifled  or  we  have  reached 
Niivana,  and  so  are  beyond  eveh  those 
Wfeions  surmised  on  the  outer  bounds 
o"'  Moby'..*  vagaries.  There  is  no  inter- 
mediate state.  It  must  be  either  one  or 
the  other."  ,  .,  . 

II.  JI.  T.  gave  "Moby  Dick  to  thn  in- 
credulous editor  of  the  NaU<W  and  the 
Athenaeum,  who  had  told  him  tia 
there  were  no  whales  about.  I  left 
Mobv  with  him.  Later  I  peeped 
hrd  'passed  hence.  He  was  not  writing 
pohtlcs:  transfigured  and  tense,  he  waf 
hunting  a  monster  amid  the  shadows  of 
tl^  profounds  that  are  quite  beyond 
■oundings.  He  was  ""^k  "g  the  no^e^ 
of  wonder,  awe  and  <le"8'>V  v,^  .  >.n 
perfectly  well,  all  the  time,  I  ,^ad  ^-en 
1  whale.  Now  the  editor  saw  t.  Whar 
does  Charing  Cross  r^^^'^^-J^tJ^.'^.l; 
stir   had    breached   over   the  rail.vay 

bridge  "  _ 

FROM  WHALES  TO  OXEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Not  infrequently  our  country  friends 
from  Maine  would  remind  us  of  the  ox- 
drawing  days.  One  item  I  paxllcularly 
remember  v^'hen  a  local  character  was 
asked:  "What  have  you  In' your  hand- 
kerchief?" "Brown  cakes  for  the  ba- 
bies Wo-helsh"  (loud).  I  also  draw  a 
mind  picture  of  a  family  connection  in 
Vermont  30  odd  years  ago-a  pair  of 
brown  steers,  a  stone  boat,  a  6-ft.  2  in. 
driver  fittingly  arrayed  In  a  pair  of 
cowhides  to  the  ,  knees,  pants  inside, 
rusty  black  coat,  a  once  whlt.e  hat 
well  ventilated,  with  here  and  there  a 
lock  of  dark  hair  protruding,  a  long 
whip  with  cowhide  lash; -after  stopping 
for  a  half-hour's  gossip.  It  was  "Gee 
Brown."  "Git  vp  Buck,"  and  after 
watching  the  de-parting  steers  see-saw 
ing  up  the  hillside  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  voice  would  come  back 
"Haw-Buck." 

"Gee"  and  "Haw,"  or  as  the  English 
have  It  "aw,"  have  the  same  relative 
values  in  the  English  midlands  when; 
the  tandem  teams  are  driven  both  In) 
the  field  and  on  the  road  without  reins, 
the  boy  and  man  with  a  full  team  of 
•  four  horses  guiding  with  the  voice  and 
whip,  '"oot,  -oot"  Is  also  used  to  go  to 

'^''a  Vamiiv  story  Is  told  of  the  old  6x 
driving  days  when  the  oxen  in  the  same 
district  were  worked  tandem:  how  the 
boy  tending  the  leader  did  not  give 
the  word  to  turn  at  the  end  of  the  fur- 
row in  ploughing,  so  the  forward  ox 
led  the  others  right  through  the  hedge 
row  into  the  next  field. 

Melrose.  JAMES  PULLEY 

WEDDED 

An  amber-breasted  thrush  upon  a  thorn 
Made  glad  the  wind-swept  lea 
With  mellow  melody. 
To  hearten  buds  and  stars  and  little 
leaves  unbora. 

He   sang   and  loved   and    sang,  that 

throstle  blest. 
Till  from  tlie  ivy-tod 
His  wife  cried,  "O  my  God, 
Do  stop  jour  noise  and  help  with  this 

here  drafted  nest!" 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 


luunily  ivi.  '  uiuii  thiagi  Uui.c  .it  iiivi 
bhould  bo  are  now  earnestly  discussing 
the  question  of  elevator -hat  decorum. 
Shalt Igcntlemen  remove  their  hats  or 
keap  Uiem  on  when  riding  in  our  ele- 
vator with  ladles?  As  this  will  be  the 
first  elevator  In  WoUaston,  It  Is  most 
I  Important  that  those  who  set  the  man- 
ners for  our  suburb  should  make  no 
false  start.  Mr.  Otto  Grow,  the  justly 
celebrated  artist  of  jjour  city,  has  more  [ 
than  once  pictured  the  confusion  that 
reigns  in  Boston  elevators,  some  men ' 
wearing  their  hats  even  if  hemmed  in 
b.v  a  bevy  of  women,  young  and  old; 
other.<.  with  true  Victorian  deference  to 
the  gentler  so.x,  Instantly  uncovcrn., 
/^ven  at  the  crowded  hour  of  noon,  when! 
the  hat  must  he  held  at  arm's  length 
over  the  head  like  an  umbrella,  lest  it 
be  ruined  by  the  pressure  of  soft  l)ut 
Irresistible  forms.  Our  Wollaston  arbi- 
ter elegantiarum  maintains  that  a  gen- 
tleman should  doff  his  hat  In  an  eleva- 
tor only  when  ladles  of  his  acquaintance 
are  fellow-passengers,  never  when  they 
are  strangers.  "You  don't  uncover," 
eays  he,  "while  threading  tho  maae  of 

  . 

shoppers  in  a  department  store,  nor  la  ' 
the  train  to  Wollaston:  why,  then,  In  aa' 
elevator?  Indeed,  why  do  so  in  a  mu« 
seum  or  art  gallery?  At  an  opening  day 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  or  ot 
the  Salon  in  Paris  gentlemen  nevet 
remove  their  hats.  It  Is  a  custom  that 
we  might  well  imitate,  tor  carrying  a 
hat  and  consulting  a  catalogue  at  the 
same  time  with  one  pair  of  hands  wa« 
never  intended  by  the  creator." 

The  subject  of  hat  etiquette  in  res«^ 
taurants  might  well  suggest  an  erudit* 

I  chapter  in  Mr.  Johnson's  colossal  work.l 
'  Some  contend  that  a  man  should  remove 

II  his  hat  only  when  he  seats  himself  at  a 
table  to  be  served  by  a  waiter,  nevef 
in  a  cafeteria.  Between  these  lies  th»l 
debatable  ground  of  the  lunch  countefr 
where  the  patrons,  men  and  women  • 
alike,  perch  on  stools,  and  where  the 
hat-hooks,  If  any.  are  Inconveniently 
placed.  Some  of  the  men  who  frequent 
these  lunch  rooms  remove  their  hats; 
others  do  not.  Every  one  pleases  hlm» 
self.  If  the  ladles  resented  this  medleT 
of  manners  they  would  withdraw-  Wielr 
patronage,  but  that  seems  not  to  be  the 
case.  Looking  one  day  through  the 
window  of  our  most  exclusive  rof 
taurant  In  "Wollaston  I  'saw  a  patroft 
dining  who  had  kept  his  hat  on  hiS' 
head;  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  had  dis- 
carded his  upper  garments  as  far  as  a 
pair  of  bright  red  and  yellow  .'suspen- 
ders. He  was  a  stranger,  apparently 
from  Milton,  and  prompted,  by  an  in- 
stinct that  he  ought  to  remove  some- 
thing in  a  restaurant,  had,  'in  his  em- 
barrassment, made  an  unhappy  choice, 
I  hope  that  he  was  not  a  friend  of  your 
correspondent,  Sophoclides. 

W.  E.  K. 

TEMPERATE  SUSSEX 

We  read  that  in  Sussex,  Eng..  a  man 
is  never  drunk,  but  there  are  degrees  In 
his  sobriety.    If  he  Is  said  to  "have  ha.^ 


•WORKS    PnrcrOKMBD    FOR.    THE  FIRST 

TlilB  I-V  BOSTON 
Albenlr..  Ep»nl«li  BJupsody  for  piano 

Chestr.i   Wb*»tr»ted   by   Ca»»lU;  Alfredo 

CasellR.  plaDUt). 
Bax:  Norember  "Wood*.  „v 
Dloch-  "Sclielaino"  ("SoloTO'tiii,     Jewlth  Ki«p- 

Kodj    for   Tloloocello   and   orchestra;  J«»n 

Bedettl). 
BoBsl:  Tli«me  with  Varlatiooa. 
Casella:  'Tupaziettl." 
Ohadwlck:  Anniversary  Overturo. 
Dvorak:  STmpbony,  F  major.  No.  0,  Op.  i8. 
Oritfcs:  "Clouds." 

Hol8l>  "The  Planets."  . 
Marx:  Two  songs  with  orchestra:  "Maricnlled. 

"If  IjOTe  Hath  Entered  thy  Heart"  (Frances 

Ald»).  ^  „         ,  . 

Mason.  D.  R. :  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  pinno 

and  orchestra  (John  Powell). 
Powell:  Rhapnody  Ncgre  for  orchestra  and  piano 

(John  Powell).  .       ,,   _  „ 

HJmskv-KorsakoT:   "Conte  Fcenqne,     Op.  2!>. 

and  "suite  from   "The  Legend  of  the  Tsar, 

Saltan."  ,  I 

Salzedo:   "Enchantefl  Isles"  for  harp  and  or- 1 

cliestra  (Carlo  Salzc<1o). 
Slillton.    "Flute    Serenade"    and    'Tloccasln  | 

dime,"  from  'ISuite  PrimeTal." 
Smith.  P.   S.:   "Fete  Oalante"  for  orchestral 

with  flute  obblis.ito  (Georges  I.«urent». 
Tchprpnln:  Piano  concerto  (Benno  Molselwltsch). 
Wllllnms:  Fant:isla  on  a  Theme  by  TalUs  for 

double-stringed  orchestra. 
Total  18 

WORKS    PERFOUMKn    FOR    THE3  FIRST 

TIMK  AT  THESE  COXCERTS 
Caaella:  "Italia." 

Foote:   "A  Kight  Piece"  for  flute  and  string 

orcbestrn  (Georges  Liurent). 
Griffes:  "The  White  Peacock." 
Puccini:  Aria.  "VIssl  d'  Arte."  from  "Tosca" 

(Frances  .Vlda). 
Rossini:  Overtme  to  '^Seml^amldc." 
Spocitlnl:  Overturo  to  "La  Vestnle." 

Total   € 

The  following  composers  were  repre- 
sented at  these  concerts  for  the  first 
time:  Davicio,  Goossens,  Hoist,  Honeg- 
ger,  Koechlln,  Marx,  Powell,  Puccini, 
Salzedo,  Skilton,  Tcherpnln,  Turina. 

LIST  OF  SOLOISTS 
Sopranos:    Fronces   Alda,    Frieda  Hempel, 

Margaret  Matzcnauer   3 

Vlollulsfs:  Itlcliard  Burgln.  Georges  E)neaco, 

Xosciia  Scldel,  AIt>ert  Spalding   4 

Violoncelltet:  Jean  Bedettl   1 

Flutist:  Giwges  Laurent   I 

Harpist:  Carlos  .Scily.edo   1 

Pianists:    .\lfredo   Casella,    Alfred  Oortot. 

Benno    Molselwitsch,   John  Powell,  Olga 

Samarofl',  Arthur  Schnabel   6 

Oii-aulst:  Marcel  Duppe   1 


Total. 


17 


EXTRA  CONCERTS  ' 

The  orchestra  gave  five  extra 
Symphony  concerts,  at  which  Ernest 
Schelling,  pianist,;  Renee  Chemet,  vio- 
linist; Magdelelne  Brard,  pianist;  Mme. 
Ferrablnl-Jacchla,  soprano;  Florence 
Macbeth,  soprano,  were  the  solo- 
ists, while  Georges  Mager,  trumpeter 
and  Jesus  Sanroma,  pianist,  took  part 
in  the  performance  of  Saint-Saens'« 
trumpet  septet. 

There  were  two  concerts  for  the  Pen- 
sion Fund.  Mme.  Slobodskaja  sang  at 
the  first;  Sigrid  Onegin,  soprano,  and 
Charles  H.  Bennett,  at  the  second. 

There  were  two  concerts  for  young 
people;  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  i 
Gericke;  and  the  orchestra  took  parti 
In   the   Chiokering   Centennial  concert,! 


his  sobriety,    if  he  Is  said  to    nave  neui                           "-s                    v^,..,.,.  „, 
,       .,  ,                            ,           when  Mr.  Dohnanyl  s  '  Variations  on  a 
«,  little  beer,"  he  las  had  too  much.    If   -^-^ 


of  xhb  '-^^  a»<l  '^^^ 
Herman    Melville's  prose 
bv  the  Messrs.  Constable  loads 


me  of 


A   MAY  DAY  PROCESSION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any  one  tell  about  a  procession 
of  horse  oars  on  May  1st? 

I  lived  In  Worcester  square  In  18G3. 
As  I  recollect,  early  May  day  morning 
thJr6  was  a  long  procession  ot  street 
cars  from  the  car  house  on  the  ti<'c\i 
■ftown  to  the  end  of  Washington  street 
and  return.  I  think  any  one  could  ride 
free.  '  H.  POAVLK. 

Wiiliamstoun. 

J.  W.  C.  THINKS  THIS  A  LONG  BAT- 
TLE  FOR   WEDDED  BLISS 
AUBURX.  Me..  April  30-Marriage  In- 
tentions filed  with  the  Auburq  clurk  of 
courts  include  those  of  Ellen  A.  IJeane, 
71,  of  Auburn,  and  Clarence  E.  Beane, 
CS.  of  Holbrook,  Mass.    It  will  be  the 
fourth  martial  venture  for  the  prospec 
tlve  bride,  but  only  the  second  for  the 
I  groom. 

THE  HAT  QUESTION 

I  As  the  World  Wags; 

'     The  runvr  pei'.slsts  in  't^ollaston  tTut 
are  to  lia^  e  a  new  building  wltli  an  I 


he  is  "none  the  better  fpr  what  he'.T 
hai^,"  it  means  tliat  he  is  greatly  the  I 
worse.  If  he  is  "no-ways  tosstcated,"  I 
one  understands  that  he  Is  he^pl^s.  Ill 
he  Is  "consarned  in  liquor,"  he  is  In  thafl 
merry  state;  but  If  he  "likes  his  half-F 
pint,"  one  knows  that  he  habitually | 
drinks  too  much. 

THE    SYMPHONY  SEASON 

„        the  Boston  Sym- 
Th»  42d  season  of  me 

ph^y  orchestra  ended  ^^^^^^^ 

,    .  „icrVit     The  season  has  oecji 
of  last  night.  in« 

1  rrr  ""»•»■ 

1  and  plasticity.  .^^-gre  repre- 

^'"J-''^^  he'Tre  "o  performances 
mted.  and  there  were  ^ts. 
,  all  at  each  series  of  24  con  .^^^ 

Ceethoven  ^f^J^'^^'^llZ  next,  with 
^  ^^'2:Jll'.,.'\tT  Brahms,    with  f 
LS  and  S 
Bach.  Berlioz. 


our 


five;  Francl 
eac 

with    three;  ^^'^"'„^orak.  Glazounov 
Debussy,  ?L°'^^';'r„„fl^,ssohn 


Franck  f^.^fj^Hnd  Schumann. 
■a;Lis^t.Sain-Saensan_^^^  Ca.ella, 


^^etfin?Vau^^-n^W^^^^^    With  two  | 

each.   .    „ere  represented 

Amerlcati  <^°"l^°Xtck  Foote.  Griftes. 
by  Ballantlne  Cha^wi=l'^%i^3on.  Pow- 

Doeffler.  >^'^e?°J*i';„fth.    The  names  of 
eil.  Skilton.  D   S.  Smltn^  ^^^^^ 
Bloch  and  ^al^edS  mlgM  ^^^^^.j^y 
their  home  and  their  m 
are  in  this  countn^.  Garden  of 

He^la^'sPe-o^^-;^^^^^ 

Chaussoci:  '■■''''^„?*  poem.   ■TolTplic""^-  ' 
pavico:  ST-^^^l^^'lol^no.  Op.  "-^ 
DoUnanyi:  ^'""^^(j,'^;  SpaMinS) 


Nursery  Song"  for  orchestra  with  piano, 
were  played  for  the  first  time  In 
America,  Mr.  Dohnanyl,  pianl-st. 

SOWERBY  IN  ROME  j 

The  Ro/ne  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Dally  Telegraph  writes  on  A-PJl'  1" 
that  Albert  Coates  severely  trUed  the! 
patience  of  the  public  by  presenting  '  a  , 
rather  hazaxous  new  composition  ot  an 
ambitious  and  talented,  but  perhaps  not  , 
yet  fuUy   developed  young  American 
,  composer,     Leo     Sowerby,  ""'f 

emerged  from  the  studious  precincts  oi| 
'X    American     Mu.slcal      "^tUute  la 

Rome."  The  subject  °f  ^'^,^tg  eVi- 
two  pianos  and  orchestra  "King  ^ri 
mere,"  did  not  appeal  to  the  aud  ence. 
^The  public  became  somewhat  tired  aiir^> 
began  to  manifest  Us  disappointment 
wlfen  others  in,mediately,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  able  d  recto.,  ^°ate^| 
rn^cted  and  filled  the  hall  with  a  burst 
o?  applause.  The  cool  verdict  of  reallyl 
i^ood'^j^udges  is  that  both  the  bla.me  and 
I  the  applause  were  exaggeratea. 

1  "The  Magic  Flut^"  has  been  per- 
formed at%he  "Old  ^'^o.--  .  l^naon^ 
"Whenever  a  Mozart  opera  Is  put  on 
tnll  house  Is  assured."  Are  Don  Gio- 
vanni' ''The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and 
"The  Magic  Flute"  in  the  reper  ory  o 
the  Metropolitan  Company  or  the  Chi 
cago  Company? 

A  memorial  to^A^Woodforde  Flt.- 
den.   the  composer  of  sonp.   was  tm 
veiled   at        •  ' 
Harrogate  ' 


— -  """" 

irce  t 

StVavln8U.T:  S«lt« 


•■iwace"  victories.' 
"»VTh'£^Cho«!ea^  ^,  | 

■pulclnella. 


night  at  the 

I'jvmk:  li.r.iUf  iiii  t'ii«aKi''iuiit  ul  Iw  i  wcrKn  v.ii,,  jicrformance  for 
i\  first  time  in  Boston  of  "Tsar  Fyodor  Ivanovitch,"  a  drama  in  five 
and  in  verse  by  Count  Alexel  Tolstoy.  (The  English  translation  by 
nny  Covan  is  in  "straightforward  prose  in  order  to  avoid  undue  cxag- 
ration  of  an  already  somewhat  florid  narrative,  as  judged  by  modern 
indards.") 

Alexei  Tolstoy,  aristocrat  and  nationalist,  a  cousin  of  Leo  Tolstoy, 
IS  bom  in  1817.  In  the  forties,  indignant  at  the  autocratic  rule,  he 
rote  fables  and  ballads  of  a  satirical  nature,  but  he  respected  greatly 
o  traditions  of  his  country  and  loved  Russia.  Hence,  his  great  dramatic  : 
ilogy  "The  Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible"  (1866);  "Tsar  Fyodor  Ivano- 
tch"  (1875)  and  "Tsar  Boris*'  (1870).    Thus  he  portrayed  three  suc- 


Tsar  Fyodor  Remarkable 
for  Characterizations 

It  has  been  said  that  "Tsar  Fjodor" 
Is  "an  Into.xlcatlon  of  color,  an  appre- 
hension of  emotions  through  a  bright- 
colored  fantasy."  It  Is  more  than  that: 
U  contains  remarkable  studies  of  char- 
acter; It  Is  so  faithful  to  history  that 
Alexander  II  forbade  the  performance. 
The  trllogry  was  suppressed  by  the  cen- 
sor after  one  performance.  During 
Tolstoy's  lifetime  the  three  plays  were 
not  revived.  Not  until  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  petitioned  Tsar  Nicholas  In 
1898  were  they  allowed  to  be  performed. 

"The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  chose  'Tsar 
fyodor'  for  its  first  play  because  of  the ) 
>eauty  of  Us  verse,  because  a  national  ' 
eellng,  romantic  in  the  best  sense,  ' 
;eenied  a  fine  note  with  which  to  start 
I  new  Russian  theatre,  and  because  its  , 
'ilality  and  color  and  moving  masse.s , 
rave  them  a  fine  opportunity  to  show ; 
vhat  new  things  they  could  do  in  the  j 
"ray  of  handling  of  crowds.  Moskvin  ere-  | 
Lted  the  rule  in  its  reinstatement  in  the 
heatre,  and  plays  the  role  yet." 

The  action  is  In  the  middle  of  Tsar 
ryodor's  pitiably  weak  rule  (1584-1598). 
'>-odor,   the  younger  son  of  the  cruel 
van,  found  his  country  distressed  by 
he  factional  fights  among  the  boyars. 
me  party  was  headed  by  Boris  Godu- 
ov.   the  Imperial  chancellor,   and  the 
otlier  of  the  Tsarina;   the  other  by 
rince      Ivan      Petrovltch  Shouisky. 
'yodor.    weak,    vacillating,    pious,  en- 
eavored  to  reconcile  the  opposing  par- 
ies, encouraged  and  sustained  in  this 
im  by  his  noble  and  compassionate  wife, 
'yodor  has  been  described  as  a  "weak- 
yed.  undersized,  terrified  little  prince, 
ving  in  the  most  turbulent  court  in 
hristendom."  In  terror  of  violence.  Bir- 
ett,  the  historian  drew  this  picture  of 
im:    "The  most  striking  characteristic 
f  the  whole  dj-nasty  founded  by  Ivan 
:allta    (the   Great)   was   their  actual 
iatter-of-faatnes3.    their  appreciation 
f  the  value  and  power  of  money,  their 
blUty  to  turn  to  their  own  good  ac- 
aunt  all  the  conditions  and  surround- 
iga  In  which  they  found  themselves 
laced:  through  the  successive  efforts  of 
eneratlons  they  had  built  up  a  huge 
laterial  fortune  and  secured  Immense 
olltical   power.     The   last   numl)er  of 
leir  dynasty  was  a  man  who  cared  ab- 
-ilutely  nothing  for  the  things  of  this 
■orld,  whose  chief  preoccupation  was 
le  ringing  of  church  bells  and  the  cb- 
?rvanco  of  church  ritual.    The  general 
npression  which  this  Tsar  made  on 
'3  contemporaries,  notably  on  foreign 
ivoys,  who  saw  him  and  have  left  ac- 
)unts  of  their  impressions,  was  that  he 
as  half-witted.    This  is  possibly  true 
Jt  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  lost 
is  mother  at  the  age  of  four  and  spent 
13  Childhood  and  youth  In  the  midst 
the  orgies  which  Ivan  carried  on  at 
lexandnov.    It  is  possible  that  he  cul- 
vated  a  habit  of  silliness  In  order  to 

>  left  in  peace  and  not  be  d.-awn  Into 
.e  dangerous  tangle  of  palace  and  po- 
ical  intrigues,  and  that  this  habit  be- 

ime  permanent.    What  is  undoubted  is 
at  he  took  no  Interest  whatever  in  af- 
irs  of  state  or  in  any  problem  which 
•  ncerned  the  material  welfare  of  him  • 
;lf  or  of  anybody  else." 
Tolstoy  has  painted  the  portrait  of 

>  odor  in  more  vivid  colors;  a  master- 
example  of  dramatic  portraiture. 

BORIS  GODUNOV 
Boris  Godunov  :s  known  to    u.,    hv  ( 
onssorgsky's  opera,  which  was  found-  ^ 
1    on     Fushkln-s    "Boris."     Pushkin  I 
;alt  with  Boris  aa  the  usurper  not 
Tsar.  Mr.  Sadler  thus  desSlb;.^°f„"  ' 
"The  rise  of  the  predatory  fiirure  nf 
h,ls  Godunoft  Is  the  crescendo  to  thR 
iho    silent,    unscrupulous,  amblt'ou, 
iTcnturer  from  Tartary  in  Iva^s  coun 
t,o  saw  what  opportunities  lurked  i,. 
I  j  ascension  of  a  Tsar  who  -wa. 
rtlcerned  "liImM^?  " 


the  humor 
^:luvl^>)  t.nc  iransfer  from  mv  i;i...M.iu 
tongue  to  our  own." 

The  "Lower  Depths"  will  be  produced 
on  Friday  evening.  May  11,  and  repeated 
twice  on  Saturday.  May  12. 

The  curtain  will  rise  at  8  o'clock  P. 
M.  and  at  2  o'clock  at  the  matinee. 
No  one  will,  after  8  o'clock,  be  admitted 
until  the  first  Intermission.  It  l.s  re- 
(jut'.sted  that  there  be  no  applause  until 
the  end  of  the  perforniance. 

j        PAUUINE  LORD  IN  LONDON 

I  By  H«rh«rt  GrUTlth.) 
The  appearance  of  a  young  American 
a<?trcss,  Miss  Pauline  Lord,  in  "Anna 
Christie",  at  the  Strand  Theatre  the 
otner  evening  probably  startled  the 
more  ditnerning  members  of  that  first-, 
night  audience^  and  made  them  devote 
a  few  minutes  to  running  over  the  list 
of  English  afitresses  who  could  have 
put  up  an  equal  sliow  with  Miss  Paul- 
ine Lord  In  that  part. 

They  need  not  have  spent  many  min-. 
utes  over  It.  The  list  Is  not  long.  To 
be  perfectly  candid,  it  is  non-exi.stent. 

To  ."^ay  as  much  as  this  Is  to  Imply 
that  English  emotional  acting  is  at  the 
present  moment  at  a  low  ebb.     I  do 
mean  to  say  that;  and  from  those  who 
W3  .oxTl  thSiTthe  conservation  of  his  power;"       oftenest  to  the  theatre  I  have  little 
i  B<»rl3.   brilliant,   cool,    persuasive.    re-|  ^'"tL^^  „.uv,    th«  FnellRh 

I  »ourceful-whom  everyone  respected  ^What  ^^;r°"S  J''th  the  EngH^^^^^ 
and  nobody  trusted-Boris,  with  a  ^^age  is  not  that  most  of  our  leading 
vision  of  Russia's  place  in  European  actresses  nowadays  are  ladies.  It 
civilization  and  the  need  to  strugglej 
against  wild  nobles  from  the  marshes 
and  tho  steppes— in  the  audacity  with 
which  he  scaled  a  throne  is  an  almost 
fabulous  figure  of  romance,  and  yet  his 
work  lives  In  the  Russia  of  today.  For 
tis  he  usurped  a  throne  by  craft,  so  he 
kept  it.  He  was  no  open  adversary,  nad 
no  talent  for  holding  by  force  of  arms. 
So  he  built  up  that  elaborate  secret 
police  system  which  was  the  wonder  of 
the  world  In  autocratic  Russia,  and 
which  has  passed  over  into  the  new 
regime."  . 


ssive  reigns  from  1533  to  1604.  Tolstoy  died  in  1875.  A  version  of  his 
van  tho  Terrible"  was  made  for  Richard  Mansfield  and  produced  in 
ew  York  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre  on  March  1,  1904. 

Jt  has  been  said  of  Tolstoy  that  he  had  sat  on  the  knees  of  Goethe 
.-Q  was  the  playmate  of  Alexander  II.  "Like  Ruskin,  he  made  a  cult  of 
•eutv.  humanism  and  Italy.  In  this  second  fatherland  of  his  he  began 
.  tokitvQl  early  in  life.  This  courtier-esthete  was  a  mystic  and  occultist, 
e  i*gafded  the  doctrine  of  equality  as  the  'Foolish  invention  of  1793' 
id  •Vfas  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  material  iconclasts  of  his  time, 
eft  he  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  not  to  despise  despotism." 

flis  liberalism  did  not  prevent  him  from  serving  his  Tsar  faithfully 
!  courtier  and  diplomat.  He  fought  in  the  Crimean  war  and  died  as 
Id  Tsar's  master  of  the  chase.   


But  other  characters  are  drawn  by 
Tolstoy  In  a  remarkable  manner:  Prmce 
Ivan  Petrovltch  Shouisky.  who  at  last 
was  disposed  of  by  Boris;  the  angelic 
Tsarina  Irina;  Loup-Kleshnin,  the 
Tsai's  former  tutor;  the  contemptible 
woman,  Vassillsa  Volokhova,  the  mar- 
riage-broker; the  garrulous  old  man. 
Kuriukov;  In  fact  all  the  many  char- 
acters are  men  and  women  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Then  there  is  the  poor,  oppressed 
mob. 

"Tsar  Fyodor"  will  be  performed  at 
the  Majestic  Theatre  on  the  evenings  of 
May  7,  8,  9  and  the  afternoons  of  May  8 
and  10.  The  curtain  will  rise  at  8 
o'clock  evenings  and  at  2  o'clock  at  the 
matinees.  No  one  wiil  be  seated  afte; 
that  hour  until  the  first  intermission. 
Vassily  Katchalov  and  Ivan  Moskvin 
will  tppear  alternately  .as  the  Tsar.  It 
Is  requeeted  that  there  be  no  applause 
till  the  end  of  the  play. 


that  thev  will  never  let  their  audi- 
ences forget  it.  Miss  Pauline  Lord 
dceS. 

That  we  have  many  very  finished 
comedy  sctresses  I  am  perfectly  well 
aware.  Modern  English  comedy  is  con- 
sistently well  acted,  and  often  brilliant- 
ly acted.  ... 

But  tragedy  is  another  matter.  Being 
a  lady,  which  is  a  distinct  help  in  com- 
edy, is  for  tragedy  rather  a  handicap — 
a  thing  to  be  suppressed  and  forgotten. 
To  act  tragedy  well  is  to  forget  all 
ladylike  feelings,  to  cease  to  conform 
to  a  trifling  stock  of  mannerisms  and 
conventions,  to  come  down  for  the  mo- 
ment to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor, or  to  rise  to  the  highest  common 
factor,  of  humanity. 

Miss  Pauline  Lord  did  it  in  this  play. 
I  have  no  idea  of  Miss  Pauline  Lord's 
real  personality,  because  I  have  only 
seen  her  in  "Anna  Christie" 


To  the  i;dllor  of  The  Jleraid 

In  maklns  th'o  attempt  to  c^inply  with 
your  roquost  for  the  words  of  llie  »ong. 

"The  Pardon  C:ani6  Too  l^te,"  I'niay  be 
tempting  Provideiw'e.  but  I  can  hear 
voices  In  the  air  humming  the  tune  and 
the  words  may  come  along  as  I  write. 

1     .A.falr-halred  boy  In  a  foreign- land. 
At  sunrise  was  to  die  ; 
In  a  prison  cell  he  eat  alone. 

From  his  heart  there  came  a  sigh  : 
DeKerf  'd  from  the  ranks  they  aald 
j         The  rra.son  none  could  say. 
They  only  kn&w  the  order  was 
'Hiat  he  .should  die  next  Uaj-. 

Refrain 
And  as  the  hours  glided  by, 
A  messenger  on  wings  did  lly 
To  save  this  boy  from  such  a  fate, 
A  pardon  sent,  but  came  too  late. 
Chorus 

The  volley  was  fired  at  sunriae, 

Just  at  the  break  of  day. 
And  while  the  echoes  lingered 

His  soul  had  passed  away 
Into  th'e  arms  of  his  Maker, 

And  there  to  meet  his  fate  ; 
A  tear,  a  sigh,  a  sad  good-bye. 
The  pardon  came  too  la  te. 

And  round  th'e  camp  fire  burning  b'-ighi 

The  story  then  was  told. 
How  his  mother  on  her  dying  bed 

Called  for  her  boy  so  bold  ; 
He  hasteii'ed  to  obey  her  wish. 
Was  captured  on  the  wa>'; 
She  never  saw  her  boy  so  fair-  - 
He  died  at  break  of  day. 

Refrain 

And  when  the  truth  at  last  was  known, 
His  Innocence  was  at  once  shown  : 
To  save  from  such  an  unjust  fate 
A  pardon  sent,  but  came  too  late. 
Chorus 
CHJARLES  W.  RODGER S. 


RAVEL  IN  LONDON 

.Maurice  Ravel  conducted  his  ".Mother 
Goose"  suite  and  "Waltz"  in  London 
on  April  14.  The  Times  said  that  he 
was  cordially  received,  'Jas  was  nat- 
ural." 

"Siii^e  the  death  of  Debussy  he  has 
he^re^she  i  represented  to  English  musicians  the 
j  most  vigorous  current  in  modern  French 
music.  To  the  enterprise,  daring  and 
Ingenuity  common  to  many  of  the  mod- 
erns he  brings  a  graclousness  of  melody, 
a  refinement  of  harmony  and  orchestra- 
tion which  give  his  music  a  personal 
charm.  He  reminds  us  that  music  ts 
just  as  good  as  It  sounds,  no  better  and 
no  worse,  and  his  manner  of  conducting 


"THE  LOWER  DEPTHS" 

Maxim  Gorky's  "Lower  Depths"— or 
as  It  Is  often  entitled  "Night  Lodging" 
Is  a  more  familiar  play,  familiar  at  least 
to  readers  of  Russian  literature.  The 
literal  translation  of  the  Russian  title 
is  "On  the  Bottom." 

This  play  in  four  acte  was  first  per- 
iperiQed  by  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  on 
feec.  81,  1902. 

As  "Night  Lodging"  It  was  brought 
out  m  New  York  by  Arthur  Hopkins  a 
few  years  ago. 

It  has  also  been  played  in  New  York 
tn  Yiddish. 

The  play  tells  the  story  of  a  cellar 
with  strange  and  wretched  lodgers;  Sa- 
tlne,  the  philosopher  into  whose  mouth 
Gorky  puts  views  of   life;   Luka,  the 
wandering  pilgrim,  who  tries  to  cheer 
•  the  despairing;  the  broken-iSown  actor, 
who  remembers,   or   invents,   his  past 
triumphs,   spouts  passages  from  plays 
and  is  plejised  because  a  doctor  told 
him  that  his  J 'organism"  was  "saturat- 
ed through  and  through  with  alcohol;"! 
the  Baron,  who  had  fallen  from  his  high  \ 
estate;  the  rascally  keeper  of  the  cellar, 
his   wife   and   sister;    the   young  and 
amorous   Pepel,    a   thief;    Nastya,  the 
street  walker,   and   Bubnov,    the  cap- 
maker— the  "befouled  men  and  women 
who  were  the  wretched  debris  of  a  so- 
cial order  that  was  left  undisturbed  by 
1^  bland  outside  world  because  It  was 
'Aeful  not   to   challenge   that  world's 
lossal  indifference.    ...    a  scene  of 
qualor  as  had  had  no  parallel  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  world  and  has 
seldom  been  approached  by  any  play  or 
book  written  since."     And  yet.  as  Mr. 
Woollcot   has   said,   the   abiding  glory 
of  the  play  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  depressing.  "  It  scrutinizes  the  most 
con.spicuous  of  social  failures  and  what 
it  sees  there  most  clearly  is  the  essen- 
tial   dignity    and    sovereignty    to  the 
human  being."   As  one  must  turn  out 
every  light  in  a  room  to  see  a  particle 
of  radium  held  In  the  hand,  so  Gorky  1 
I'  went    Into    the    blackest    hole    In    the  \ 
world  to  find  the  light  of  the  divinity  of  | 
man."  I 
Miss  Covan's  translation  is  extremely 
franit,  much  more  so  than  the  version 
of  Laurence  Irving  used  bjs^the  Stage 
Society  Nov.   30,   1903.     "H6re   for  the 
first    tlm-i,    -i^A   i-lfrr.r.    the   viri!:'''  tlie 


I 


so  merged  herself  in  the  sodden,  dis- 
reputable, out-at-elbows,  hoarse  with 
tiredness,  brazen  with  impertinence, 
patheUcally  arrogant  young  offscour- 
ing  of  civilization,  the  girl  Anna,  that 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  of  Miss 
Pauline  Lord  left. 

One  could  watch  her  face,  with  its 
tired,  mirthless  smile,  or  the  trembling  ^    .  ,  «, 

of  her  hands,  or  the  clumsy  gestures  of  |  these  works  emphasUed  the  axiom.  ^His 
her  arms,  or  her  feet,  as  she  sat  with  -  '-  " 

them  far  apart  and  ungainly  under  the 
cafe  table,  and  not  find  one  movement 
or  gesture  or  intonation  that  was  not 
definitely  part  of  the  picture— part  of 
the  picture  of  Anna  Christie,  and  not 
that  of  a  young  lady  with  one  toot  in 
ithe  drawing-rooms  of  Mayfair,  and 
'with  a  little  acting  to  do  seven  times  a 
week  In  return  for  s  large  salary. 

The  utter  abandonment  to  the  part, 
directed  and  controlled  by  fine  intelli- 
gence, is ,  the  hallmark  of  great  acting. 
— Daily  Chronicle. 


A   BERNHARDT  FILM 

(Lonflon  IjiDv  ■|"!p?raphl 
An  interesting  glimpse  into  the  many- 
sided  activity  of  the  great  tragedienne 
who  has  just  passed  away  was  given  on 
Friday,  April  1.3.  at  the  Alhambra  The- 
atre, where  there  was  a  private  exhibi- 
tion of  a  film  play  of  which  she  had 
written  the  scenario  for  her  friend  and 
understudy,  Mme.  Yorska.  A  prelimi- 
nary picture  shows  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt giving  M,me.  Yorska  some  parting 
advice  how  to  play  the  leading  part  on 
the  eve  of  the  latter's  departure  from 
Paris  for  California.,  where  tlie  film  was 
to  be  produced.  One  of  the  most  In- 
terested ^  and  Interesting  of  the  large 
.ludlence  at  the  Alhambra,  who  were 
tho  guests  of  Mr.  Kilner,  the  owner  of 
the  Engli.=!h  rights  of  the  film,  was  Mi=s 
Kl.en  Terry.  In  a  foreword,  the  text 
of  whicli  was  thrown  on  the  screen. 
Miss  Hllen  Terry  wrote: 

"Beloved  Sarah!  Brave  woman,  royal 
actress,  whose  devotion  to  your  art  In- 
spired me,  whose  friendship  warmed  my 
heart!  I  will  not  let  the  sorrow  I  feel 
for  the  loss  of  you  hinder  me  from  being 
glad  that  you  have  left  this  work  for 
us  to  treasure  as  a  saored  relic  of  your 
energy  and  vision.  It  will  remind  us 
that  you  saw  and  believed  In  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  film,  when  most  of  us 
scorned  it.  You  were  unconventional 
In  this,  as  in  everything.  You  were 
never  content  to  rest  on  past  achieve- 
ments. To  the  end  of  your  wonderful 
lite  you  went  forw.ird.  audacious,  ad- 
venturous, j-oung!  Because  of  this  It  Is 
possible  for  those  who  never  saw  you 
in  life — how  sorr.v  I  a,m  for  them! — to 
Fee,  now  you  are  gone,  at  least  a 
shadow  of  the  personality  which  won 
you  the  title,  'Divine  Sarah"! 

Though  very  melodramatic,  "It  Hap- 
pened In  Paris"  has  been  'most  deftly 
constructed.  It  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
public  almost  immediately.  One  of  the 
leading  characters  Is  excellently  played 
by  W.  Lawson  Butt,  a  brollj^r  of  Clara 
Butt. 


baton   is  not  the   magician's  wand  of 
the  virtuoso  conductor.    He  just  stood 
there  beating  time  and  keeping  watch,  ^ 
geltins:  even'thing  into  its  right  place.  , 
The  orchestra  did  their  very  best  for  \ 
him,  not  because  they  were  charmed  : 
into  it.  but  because  he  showed  them  so 
rkarly  what  he  wanted  each  member 
to  play,  when  and  hov/.   'Ma  mere  I'oye'  ' 
has  never  sounded  so  simple  and  child-  i 
like;  the  Introduction  to  'La  Valse,'  with 
its  flitting  scraps  of  waltz  rhythm  on 
bassoons  and  deep-toned  instruments, 
had  an  unusual  clarity,  and  both  pieces 
were  immensely  enjoyed." 


SOME  OLD  SONGS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Suiiday  Herald: 

Again  you  tempt  my  memory  and  my 
pen  with  your  query  in  the  As  the 
World  Wags  column  as  to  the  songs  of 
other  days.  About  the  time  that  the 
"Maid  of  the  Mill"  was  new,  the  eing"- 
ing  of  ballads  was  confined  mostly  to 
the  minstrel  companions,  and  they  were 
so  spread  and  popularized.  Among  them 
was  the  "Fisher  Maiden,"  "When  the 
Robins  Nest  Again,"  made  popular  by 
Channcy  Olcott  with  Jack  Haverly's  40 
— oount  'em— 40.  (Daniel  Frohman,  busi- 
ness manager;  Charles  Frohman,  ad- 
vance man.)  There  was  "In  Old  Ma- 
drid" and  "The  Song  That  Reached  My 
Heart,"  written  and  sung  by  Julian  Jor- 
dan, a  golden-voiced  singer  of  his  time, 
with  Barlow,  Wilson,  Primrose  and 
West.  There  was  "Only  a  Pansy  Blos- 
som," "Little  Empty  Cradle,"  and 
"There's  a  Light  In  the  Window"  and 
"A  Curl  from  My  Baby's  Head"  and 
"With  All  Her  Faults"  and  "Marguer- 
ite" and  "White  Wings,"  written  and 
sung  by  Banks  Winter.  (He  sang  It 
here  again  this  season  with  a  bunch  of 
old-timers  at  the  Scollay  Square,  and 
well,  too.)  Then  there  was  "In  the 
Morning  bv  the  Bright  Light"  and 
■Hear  Them  Bells,"  "You'd  Better  Stay 
at  Home,  Lad,"  and  "Little  Bmpty 
Stocklngs  by  the  Fire,"  "Don't  Send 
My  Boy  to  Prison"  and  "Stick  to  Your 
Mother,  Tom"  and  "Lessons  That  1 
Learned  on  Mother's  Knee"  and  many 
"others  that  I  do  not  now  recall. 

"The  Pardon  That  Came  Too  Late" 
belongs  to  a  later  period,  say  about  1892 
or  thereabout,  and  about  the  time  that 
Raymond  Moore  was  doing  "Sweet  Ma- 
rie" and  Charles  K.  Harris,  "After  the 
Ball."  Then  there  was  "Two  I-ittle 
Girls  in  Blue,"  "In  the  Baggage  Coach 
Ahead,"  ".Werward"  and  Richard  J. 
Jo?e  was  singing  "I  Wonder  Will  They 
Answer  It  I  Write."    There  wri=  "Com- 


I 


H.  r;..  itoney  Boy)  Evans 

v,-;iH  SHU-'. I       I   .  r    True  to  My  Honey 
Boy."   anu    there   was    "My  Boyhood'n 
'  "   Happy  Home  Down  on  the  farm,"  "Pret- 
'     ty  i'ond  IvilUes,"  "I-lttle  Dunoh  of  Ll- 
.acs,"    "Sweet  Violets,"   "Just   as  the 
Sun  Went  Down."  "The  Picture  That 
.?i  Turned  Toward  the  Wall,"  "Just  Tell 
Them  That  You  Saw  Me"  and  Theresa 
,    Vaughn    was    singing    "Little  Annlo 
M  Roon^"   with  Rice's  "1492."     I  recall, 
"9  not  only  the  singers,  but  many  of  the 
^s■ords  and  all  the  airs.     As  you  say, 
this   kind  of   stuff   Is  soon  forgotten. 
L-rash,  mush.    Yes,  perhaps,  but  It  was 
:M  popular  In  Its  time,  and  was  played 
(not  on  the  Victrola),  but  on  many  a 
liiano  and  melodeon,  and  was  whistled 
.ind  sung  and  It  served  its  purpose-tn- 
iertalnment. 

About  the  "Shabby  Xienteel"  in  the 
.same  column,  I  do  not  recall  your 
lusion  to  It,  unless  it  be  that  you  mfun 
"The  Upper  Ten  and  Lower  Five,"  which 
was  a  song.  Sol  Smith  Russell,  before 
I  he  appeared  in  plays,  was  for  many 
"  I  years,  with  the  "Berger  Family  of  Bell 
Ringers,  Indeed  one  of  them.    Fred  Q 


PRE 

■  I  ti 


■.■i-;";.  :.sge   over  his  head  and 

.1  ;    •  his  chamber  and  di  J  not 

ipcalvt;   with  iiim." 

Our  knowledge  of  Roman  custom  is 
derived  from  seeing  "Julius  Caesar"  on 
the  stage,  witii  the  men  saluting  by 
raising  the  right  ,  arm  till  it  was  per- 
pendicular. Somehow  one  cannot  im- 
agine Julius  Caesar  raising  a  stove- 
pipe hat  or  a  derby  when  he  met  his 
wife  on  the  street,  even  when  he  was 
not  suspicious  of  her.  Would  Cleoflatra 
have  fallen  for  Mark  Antony  if  he  had 
sported  a  tyrolese  hat  with  a  feather  in 
the  band  when  she  first  saw  him  from 
her  sumptuous  barge? 

"THE    MAID    OF   THE  MILL" 

We  have  received  several  letters 
about  "The  Maid  of  the  Mill,"  sung  by 
Bonny  ai  Coney  Island,  the  heroine  of 
Mr.  James  L.  Ford's  "Hot  Corn  Ike." 
Mr.  V.  A.  fnders  says  the  song  was 
written  by  Stephen  Adams,  still  known 
by  his  "Nancy  Lee."  "The  Holy  City," 
••The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains."  (Mr. 
Knders  says  that  "Love  s  Sweet  Song" 
Is  surely  MoUoy'e  "Love's  Old  Sweet 
tjong" — "still  popular  for  harmonizing 
purposes  on  Impromptu  occasions." 

We  are  Indebted  to  J.  M.  C.  of  Ded- 
ham  for  the  rirst  verse  and  chorus  of 

    "i^  "."H  "The  Maid  of  the  Mill."  "As  I  remem- 

of  his  death,  but  I  do  not  remember  on  i,ei  the  eecojid  verse.  It  was  even  more 
their  being  at  the  Park.  gad  than  the  first.    The  air  was  in  a 

There  was  some  years  ago  a  darkey,  minor  key,  and  the  words,  as  you  see. 


Berger  was  his  manager  up  to  the  tlm 


I dory  three  miles  to  fi-t^w  rcfr:  v  r; 
from  the  anchored  ou.sis  nearest  lo 
summer  residence. 
No  summer  resort  -will  be  resorted  to 
unless  it  is  supplied  with  one  of  the 
first  aid  stations  in  the  ofTlng,  and  the 
skippers  of  them,  with  a  copy  of  the 
decision  nailed  to  the  mast-head,  can 
safely  defy  a  battleship  In  their  ob- 
servance of  law  and  order  according  to 
J  its  terms  and  of  the  intent  of  Congress 
j  in  its  now  disclosed  sympathy  for  the 
athir.st.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

.■Amherst,  X.  H. 

ST.  MARY'S  CONCERT 

A  concert  by  St.  Mary's  Industrial' 
,  School  band  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  itiCf^ 
place  at  the  Boston  Arena  thi»-after- 
nqftn  at  3  o'clock.  The  concert  Is  un- 
der the  patronage  of  His  Eminence 
Cardln.-^il  O'Connell,  and  auspices  of  the' 
Worjiing  Boys'  Home,  Newton  High-, 
lands. 


s  Bunie  years  ago  a  oarKpy.  Elinor  key,  and  the  woras.  as  ; 
who  cried  "Hot  corn"  In  Boston,  and  very  simiple.     Quite  a  contrast 

a   basket,    too,   with   fried  -Blah,'    'Blah"   Btuft'   we  are  forced  to 


to  the 


he   carried   „  . —   „.^„_ 

chicken,  and  made  the  rounds  of  the  Usten  to  today." 

stage  doors.    I  recall  one  night  he  went  Lansing  R.  Robinson  also  sends 

'  -  •     •  •  •  which  differ  slightly  from 

text.    Mr.  Robinson's  Is  as 


T  a 
spr 


stage  doors.    I  recall  one  night  he  went  Lans 
on  to  the  stage  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  t^e  words, 
while  he  was  waiting  for  the  final  cur-  j  i^/^' 
tain,   he  disposed  himself  comfortably  follows: 
between  the  back  wall  and  the  back      (We   Insert   the   variants   in  paren- 
dron.  on  a  r  ill  nf  stage  carpet,  with  hl.s  theses.) 

basket  beside  him,  and  was  soon  In  a  •  

gentle  doze.    Some  of  the  boys  In  the  SOLO  BY  FIRST  TENOR. 

tly  gallery  spotted  him  and  let  down  a  Golden  years  ago  in  a  mill  beside  tha 

hook  on  the  end  of  a  line,  and  lifted  sea. 

the  whole  tiling.  Y'es,  Indeed,  there  There  dwelt  a  lovely  (little)  mai-den 
was  hot  corn,  and  as  "The  Wildcat"  '  who  plighted  her  troth  to  me. 

would  say,  "Hot  damn,"  too.    F.  E.  If  "  '  ' 


Flute  Plovers  Club 

'  Yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  galleries 
of\he  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Boston 
Flute  Players'  Club  gave  the  follow 

SarCTofdes.  Suite  Bas.ue  for  flute 
Ot^tI!?in^r»ghi!1onata  in  B  minor  for 
Ge^or^e  FootJ:'Tr°o  in  C  minor  for  vloHn. 
EdTl^r^^alfa-n'llSlt-^'relude  and  dance 
for  four  flutes 


PASSION  PLAY  IN  ITALY 


I  t 

■^per 
All 


.  (Londoa  Dally  Telegraph. . 

'  ROME,  ouiulay  (April  15)— Today  at 
Turin,  the  first  performance  was  given 
^  of  the  Passion  Play  in  the  ne\i' 
I  jrtadiuni.  The  p!ay  Is  based  on 
that  of  Oberarsmergau,  and  several 
parts  are  undertaken  by  the  original 
Bavarian  players.  The  scenery  has 
been  specially  constructed,  the  palaces 
In  Jerusalem  being  cracted  on  the  orig- 
inal architectural  scale.  About  2000 
performers  take  part  In  the  perfdrmance, 
but  several  hundreds  of  these  are  sing- 
ers drawn  from  the  Roman  Polyphone 
Choir  and  the  Turin  Palestrina  Choirs. 
Throughout  the  performance  the  action 
;  Is  illustrated  by  suitable  music,  chiefly 
Gregorian  chants  by  Palestrina.  with 
Bach's  chorals.  The  part  of  Christ  is 
sustained  by  Alberto  Pasquall,  a  well- 
Can*  known  dramatic  actor.  The  perform- 
ances will  continue  dally  till  the  end  of 
May  In  the  afternoons  only.  This  Is  the 
largest  opon-air  theatrical 


who  plighted  her  troth  to  me. 
The  mill  wheels  (wheel)  now  are  (Is)  si- 
lent, the  maid's  eyes  clos-ed  be 
And  all  that  now  remains  of  her  are 
the  words  she  sang  to  me. 

CHORUS 
Do  not  for-gftt  me. 
Do  not  for-get  me. 

Think  soipe  time  of  me  (of  me  some 

time)  still. 
When  the  morning  breaks 
And   the   thros-tle    (songster)  awakes, 
Remem-ber  the  maid — of  the  mill. 

•Sung,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "In  waltz 
tempo— barber  shop  quartet,  two  In  the 
morning,  slightly  spiffUcated,  heads  to- 
gether facing  each  other,  hands  on 
shoulders,  barkeep  listening  sympa- 
thetically. Very  effective  in  the  'SO's. 
Isn't  that  third  line  great?  'The  maids 
eyes  closed  ba.'  " 
I     HAPPINESS  i74~SHlRT.SLEEVES 

As  the  World  Wags: 
'     The  quotation  from  Alexander  Smltf 
In  your  column  of  May  1  recalls  ar 


largest  opon-air     theatrical     emertaln- >  f, vr;,r  la    wM^^^  the\ 

ment  which  has  ever  been  attempted  In  r  ep'gram  from  Martial  ^'^^^  ^i"^. 

Italv  .«;nr-o  tha  T,,,-!,,  „„J  rule  for  a  happy  Ine  of  a  Koman  geniie 


   v,.v.i     yj^^n    .aLLt-JIilJLeU  111 

Italy,  Since  the  Turin  .sriadium  can  easily 
hold  100,000  people 


THE  i 


Travelers  In  Germany  have  for  >ear8; 
been  amused  by  the  raising  of  hats 
when  one  man  met  another.  The  once 
free  and  Independent  American  citizen 
called  the  custom  ""'"^"'y'  °"f " 
jphantlc.    He  shouted  with  Walt  \Vhlt- 

l"\\Ti'lmpering  and  truckling  folf  ^''t^ 
powders  for  Invalids— conformity 
goes  to  the  fourth-remov'd; 
'l  wear  my  hat  as  I  please.  Indoors  or 
out."  , 
^,   .      Germans  who  come  to  live  in  this 
country  maintain  the  habit  for  a  long 
"'*''  '  '"tlra*     Sr^me   nev«r  break  themselves 
mother  ai^j  \^  Germany  there  Is 


:\  -.  1 1 
Familji 
10  yea 
nd  r( 


nd  P'<'->'' propaganda  for  abandoning  the  solemn 
hink  the  '   rformance,  except  In  the  presence  of 
Among  women.  It's  a  matter  of  economy.  Whj 
'For  Goo^^gj,^  ana  soil  a  hat-brlm  when  a  hat 

A  costs  from  40,000  to  100.000  marks? 
•  —our      There    have    been    men    famous  for 
er's  tr        g  jn         ceremony.    LouU  xviu 
ut  for  E  thought  It  strange  that  he  was  the  onlj 
yo"iman  in  France  who  knew  how  to  wear  a 
he  cnme^  „at  and  how  to  raise  U.  Talleyrand  used 
A\.o  repeat  this  royal  boast.  "It  ^ae  true 
if^  he  said,  "that  he  used  to  put  his  soul 
■'CO  Into  the  lifting  of  his  hat."  i 
That  we       French  and  Spaniards  also  long  ago 
that'  removed  hats  In  meeting.    A  writer  at 
ut  for  g'.  Rouen  In  1630  noted  the  difference  in 
you.'  their  manners:    "If  a  Frenchman  meets 
T  can  St  a  friend  he  bows  with  his  whole  body 
It  went!  lowers  his  head,   advances   Hs  hands 
rv  arm  and  draws  his  feet  backward  for  an 
;  famih  hour         »   ""•*'  Spaniard 
,;,  ,  c  j  holds   head   and   body    stlfier   than  a 
spindle,   simply  taking  off  his  hat  in 
"relso'l  payment  o£  the  French  boresome  cere- 
thati  "'S^'^j.-g  ,g  ^  pleasing  illustration  of  man- 
Iners    in   the    life    of   William  Butler, 
physician,  by  John  Aubrey:  "A  French- 
man came  one  time  from  lx)ndon  to 
■  .Cambridge,  purposely  to  see  him,  whom 
nlhe  made  stay  two  houres  for  him  in  his 
eallery    and  then  he  came  out  to  him 
'     n  an  old  blew  gowne.  The  French  gen- 
'^'^    »roan   makes  him  2  or  3  very  lowe 
LI  T     ves  dowii'^  to  the  ground;  Dr.  Butler 


rule  for  a  happy  life  of  a  Roman  gentle- 
man of  the  first  century  A.  D.    Here  il  is: 
These   are   the    things    which  make 
life     happier,     most     genial  Martial: 
properly  acquired  not  by  labor  but  by 
bequest;  a  field  not  fruitless,  a  hearth 
always  blazing;  never  any  lawsuit,  a 
toga  not  often  worn,  a  mind  at  ease; 
such  strength  as  befits  a  gentleman,  a 
healthy  body;  tactful  candor,  agreeable 
friends,  easy  social   fellowship,  simple 
food,  the  night  not  given  to  wine,  but 
free  from  cares,  a  wife  vivacious  and 
I  yet  pure;  sleep  which  makes  the  dark- 
ness brief;  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
you  are  and  to  wish  for  nothing  differ- 
ent: neither  to  fear  your  last  day  nor 
to  long  for  It. 
Martial,  Book  X.  Epigram  XLVII. 
Boston.  M.  B.  FANNING. 

"A  toga  not  often  worn,"  "Toga 
rara"  has  been  paraphrased  as  "lutle 
need  of  a  business  co.-tume."  "Rara  ' 
might  be  translated  '-Infrequent."  Com. 
pare  the  phrase  "Tunicata  quies"— "re- 
tired ease  in  the  simple  tunic"  as 
the  translator  in  the  Bohn  edition 
pompously  has  H.  In  other  words, 
Martiiil  in  the  country,  as  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  at  Clumport,  sat  and  went 
about  in  his  Khirt-J.l.-eves.  There  la  a 
learned  note  about  '■toga  rara  /''e 
folio  Martial  edited  by  the  Jesuit  Mut- 
thew  Kaderus  (1627),  a  huge  foho, 
though,  alas,  an  expurgated  edition 
(oage  712).  Raderus  makes  among  other 
Remarks  this  profound  one:  ^Mental 
quiet  Is  an  inestimable  boon.  —^>X- 

CONGRESS   FOLLOWS  GROTIUS 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

'HiO  supreme  co-art  Wta 
correct  construction  of  the  lai- guise  of 
the  Volstead  act  shows  that  it  wa^  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  follow  the  au- 
horUy  Of  the  learned  Grotlus  that  rum 
as  an  Inseparable  element  of  the  mare 
hbemm  must  and  shall  be  served  on 
A^can  ships  outside  the  three-mile 
limit  It  appears  from  this  that  me 
vXtead  Congress  rather  put  one  over 
on  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  its  legal 
aSv  ser^  whose  purpose  It  was  to  dry 

^^^-erfaV"Urdu1^°ng^l:'ta\'ed 
peHoHfthe'summe;  months,  it  will  be 
I  possible  for.  any  one  .v^v   c:-n  v.*  » 
'■-  ■^  ou,_ 

<75.00  ~  B0». 


Charles  Bordes  in  all  P^o^^.^^^^^ 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  tne 
founders  of  the  Schola  Ca'^^orum  of 
Paris  and  of  the  Chanteurs  de  St. 
Gervais  rather  than  as  a  compos.!'- 
In  1889-90  he  undertook  tinder  the 
authority  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Educatio'n  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  Archives  de  la  Tradition 
Rasaue    and  in  several  of  his  com 
Sitlons.  notably  in  the  Suite  per- 
formed yesterday  and  in  a  Rhapsody 
on  Basque  themes  tor  .  piano  and  or- 
chestra  performed  during  the  all  too 
Sort  existence  of  the  Boston  Mustcal 
Association  under  Georges  Longy  he 
has  utilized  Basque  folk  music.  Asme 
?rom  Ihe  peculiarly  characteristic  na- 
ture of  the  themes  there   is  mtie 
thit  is  striking  in  this  suite.  Its  cdoi- 
ins  is  monotonously  gray  save  in  the 
laft  movement,  aa^  the  treatment  is 

'  RiSrfsonata.too,  contains  little 
to  arrest  the  attention.  There  are 
'moments  of  lyrical  beauty  particu- 
larly in  the  first  movement,  but  the 
music  for  the  most  Pf  ^  i«  J.f  "f/. 
.^nd  diffuse.  It  was  played  wHb  ex 
♦raordinary  virtuosity  by  Messrs. 
™nois  and  Havens,  Mr.  Th  llois,  in 
nart  cular,  playing  with  great  beauty 
ortone  knd  elegance  of  phrasing. 
The  opportunities  for  l^eanng  this  ex- 
•>ellent  violinist  are  too  few.  His 
duties  as  chef  d'attaque  of  the  second 
.  vrolins  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
i-hestra  offer  little  occasion  for  the 
d?spla?  of  his  more  than  ordinary 
talents.  His  playing  in  this  sonata  , 
lent  distinction  to  the  music  of  the 

'"There°s  little  to  he  said  of  George 
Foote-s  trio  in  C  minor  for  the  com- 
Doser  has  little  to  say  himself.  Bal- 
Ctine's  prelude  and  dance  showed 
considerable  command  of  the  some 
what  limited  combinations  to  be 
evolved  from  four  flutes. 

haXian  S)jinp}\onV  Orchestra 
Last  night,  m  the  St.  James  Thea- 
ter   the   eighteenth   century  Italian 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Raffaele  Mar- 
,tino,  conductor,  gave  its  second  con- 
cept of  the  season.  Mr.  Martino  some- 
1  what  broadened  the  scope  of  his  pro- 
i  gram  as  it  included  French  and  Ger- 
man 'composers,  as  well  as  those  of 
UaUan  birth.     As  in  the  Preceding 
concert'  by    this    organization  the 
musTc  was  interesting  and  well  played^ 
Sr  Martino  has  an  evident  Bympathy 
for  music  of  this  character,  and  has 
succeeded  in  communicatmg  his  en- 
thusiasm for  it  to  his  players.  Thisi 
Concert  was  worthy  of  much  gre  ^er 

^fs'srvf ral""hoils  'of  music.  Every 
nupils  should  have  been  present  o, 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity; 
lof  hearing  music  little  known,  but  of 
'ereat  influence  on  that  of  our  own 
fime  Faurg,  the  French  musician, 
sam  "To  know  an  art  well.  U  is  im- 
nossible  to  remain  ignorant  of  its 
Sns  and  development."   How  many 

students  of  music,  f  a?  '„^t  "  h^'|act 
professors  of  the  art,  ignore  this  fact 
to  their  own  detriment,  ^et  Mn  Mar 
tino  not  be  discouraged.    He  Is  ren 


:i  service  to  tiie  art  of  music, 
and  time  will  bring  its  reward. 

S.  M. 

'  [TALIAN  SYMPHONY 
3IVES  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

The  second  annual  concert  by  the 
I8th  Century  Italian  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  given  at  the  St.  James  Theatre 
last  evening  with  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

Canzone-Allegro    Frescobaldl 

(First  time  til  America) 

•O  Cessate    Scarlettl 

Mrs.   Berenson  with  harpsichord. 

Vlttorla    Carlsalml 

Mrs.   Berenson  with  harpsichord. 

Apotheosis  of  Lulll    Couperlln 

(First  time  In  America.) 

Farewell  S.vr^Phony  (finale)    Haydn 

Mlnuetto — Muselta — (Savotia    ....  Handel 

(First  time  In  America) 
Suite  for  flute,  strings  and  harpsichord 

Bach 

Flute  solo.  E.  Dl  Lascla. 

S©  tu  m'aml    Pergolesl 

Mrs.   Berenson  with  harpsichord. 

.  Danza,    Danza    Durantf 

Mrs.   Berenson  with  harpaichord. 

Concerto  In  SI  Minors   Vivaldi 

Jessie  Morse  Berenson,  soprano,  and 
Florence  De  Napoli.  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, were  the  assisting  artists  at  the 
ancient  candlelight  concert.  The  pro- 
gram was  well  chosen  and  unusually  In- 
teresting, for  selections  were  all  played 
for  the  first  time  In  America,  It  was 
most  atmospheric,  the  candlelights,  the 
I  musicians  in  ISth  century  costume,  and 
Mr.  Martlno's  excellent  conducting. 
One  of  the  features  was  Haydn's 
I  "Farewell"  Symphony  (finale)  In  which 
one  at  a  time  the  musicians  blew  out 
their  candles,  made  their  departure,  un- 
til only  the  conductor  and  two  violins 
remained.  The  music  became  fainter 
and  fainter.  The  final  violin  duet  was 
delicately  rendered. 

Bach's  suite  for  flute,  strings  and 
harpsichord  had  more  variety  than 
some  of  the  other  selections.  It  was 
played  In  spirited  fashion  and  was  one 
of  the  favorites  last  night.  Miss  Ber- 
enson sang  several  numbers.  Durante's 
"Danza.  Danza"  was  perhaps  the  most 
enjoyable.  '  ] 
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RUSSIAN  PLAYERS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Moscow  Art 
Theatre:  Messrs.  Stanislavsky  andl 
Nemlrovltch  -Dantchcnko.  directors. 
First  appearance  with  the  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Tsar 
Ivanovitch."  a  play  In  five  acts  by 
.Mexel  Tolstoi.  Presented  by  Messi  s 
Comstock  and  Gest. 

Tsar'  Fvodor  Ivanovitch  Ivan  Moskvln 

Tsarina  Irlna  F>-o<lorovna  ,-„,„i,v,„v!i 
Olga  Knlpper-Chekhova 

Boris    Godunov  Alexander  Vishnwsky 

Prince  Ivan  Fetrovitch  Shoul|ky^  Luzhsky 
Prince  Vasslly  Ivanovttc^h  ^Shou^-ky  ^^^^^^^ 
Prince  Andrei  Shoulsky .. Nikolai  Podorny 
Prince    Mstlslavsky ..  Leonid    ^'■  ^-eoniaoy 

Prince  Shakhovskoy  Vladimir  -Versliov 

M.khallo  Golovin  -Aklm  Jam'^y 

Loup  Kleshnln....  Peter  -Baksh  ev 

Prince    Turer.nin  Ivan  Lazarlev 

Princess  Mstlelavakaya.  .  .Lydia  Korenleva 

Bogdan    Kurlukov  Mlkhill  Tarkhanox 

Ivan   Krassllnikov  Nikolai  Alexandro\ 

Gcluv.    senior  .\lexel  Bondlrlex 

C.olub.  .lunlor  Boris  Dobronravo\ 

To  one  that  does  not  know  a  word  o 
Prussian  this  play  last  night  was  Inter 
esting  as  a  spectacle,  with  a  reproduc 
lion  of  ancient  H'-2slan  costumes  ano 
with  pantomime  replacing  dialogue.  To  ! 
foreign  audience  these  Russian  player 
.■vet  necessarily  to  their  disadvantage.  I 
Is  all  very  well  to  say:  '•Read  the  printer 
translation  of  the  play.  At  the  perform 
f>nce  you  will  then  understand  ever: 
word.  ISO  great  Is  the  art  of  the  actors.' 
Rome  go  so  far  as  to  say:  "Read  onl: 
the  s>Tiopsls  on  the  play  bill.  That  wi: 
be  sufficient." 

Now  a  play  written  for  the  theatre  I 
not  a  play  till  It  is  put  on  the  stage 
The  dialogue  must  be  intelligible  to  th 
spectator.    Unless  he  Is  fairly  familia 
with  the  language  spoken,  he  does  no 
know  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Thu 
he  Is  unable  to  judge  fairly  and  fully  th 
ability  of  the  actor.     He  may  ba  abl 
to  appreciate  the   significance  of  ges 
ture.  and  the  expression  by  the  face  an 
body  of  sentiments  and  emotions.  H 
j  will  be  wholly  unable  to  Judge  the  dU 
tion.    lie  will  miss  emphasis,  the  fore 
of  a  tirade  or  pathetic  appeal,  the  sub 
tletlps  of  meaning,  the  direct  verbal  at 
tack  or  the  sly  Innuendo.    In  a  word,  th 
spectator  not  knowing  the  language, 
as  a  barbarian  taken  to  the  theatre.  I- 
may  be  entertained  by  the  sumptuou 
ness  or  the  singularity  of  stage  settinf 
and  costumes,  solemn  processions  ar 
the  agitation  of  a  mob.  repeated  gem 
flections  and  o.iculatlons;  he  may  be  in 
,  pressed  by  the  last  scene  In  Tolstoy 
i  play,  the  solemn  and  emotional  scei 
i  before  the  cathedral,  but  he  will  ke' 
saying  to  himself:  "I  wish  I  knew  wh 
they  were  talking  about"  and  If  be 
an  honest  man  he  will  say  so  to  thof 
„  who,  equally  unfamiliar  with  the  la 
j  guage.  ere  nevertheless  enthusiastic 
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1  of  frt'iiiy.  afllnnlns  1""'"' 
,  ,  clearly   iindcrstood   all  fli" 

nv\   nnd  lieaiil. 
^"'ii   those  wlio  h«d   endeavored  to 
^^ii  the  irnnslatlon  to  memory  must 
been  confused  by  the  stage  ver- 
h  for    scenes   of   Importance  were 
''ed.     Kvcn  to  a  Uussian  audience 
Kequence  of  events  nnrt  the  conse- 
\.es  of  previous  dialogues  and  ac- 
must  have  b"en  sadly  broken.  Head 

(le  translation,  the  play  Is  Interest- 
In  Its  general  scheme.  Interesting 
na  n   study  of  char&cters.  Th^t 
ihe   T."=ar   Kvodor,    for  example,  l-s 
nirahh-    portrayed    by    his  speech 
le.  tlnild.  pious,  atjtimes  childish  In 
I  prat  lie    and    his    rage.  Irresolute. 
MllatlnB.  meaning  to  serve  his  coun- 
fand  put  an  end  to  feuds:  a  pathetic, 
Uerlcal  victim  to  his  honorable  pur- 
jes  and  lark  of  backbone,  cruelly  af- 
tpd,  sustained  only  by  his  noble  and 
oted  wife.    In  like  manner  the  lead- 
of   the   rival   parties  are  strongly 
icted,  as  are  the  minor  persons  In 
play,  especially  Vasslll^a  Volokhova. 
marrlage-bjioker,  who  unfortunate- 
did  not  figure  In  the  version  of  last 
,ht. 

Remembering  In  part  the  printed  text, 
was  easy  to  see  by  the  pantomime  of 
Moskvin  that  he  gave  a  carefully 
leoarrd  and  effective  portrayal  of  the 

[ar.  In  all  his  native  kindness  and  his 
iafcness.  The  scene  with  the  garru- 
is  old  Kurlnkov  was  only  one  of  many 
luches  to  the  portrait  painted  in  Flem- 
1  detail.  If  only  on©  could  have 
own  Russian  I 

In.  was  also  easy  to  see  that  the  other 
'idln?  parts  were  finely  acted  as  far 
s  pantomime  was  concerned;  that  Mme^ 
nlpper-flliekhova  was  a  Tsarina 
-autv,    dignity,   and   wifely  devotion. 


Khnsky-Korsalcovto  that  of  Tohaikov- 
Kky.  it  matters  not  whether  the  com- 
poser be  French  or  American,  Eritlish  or 
German,  a  Finn  or  an  Italian,  a  Trojan 
or  a  Tyrlan,  Mr.  Monteux  brings  out 
whatever  strength  or  beauty,  whatever 
rlccoratlvo  or  emotional  quality  there 
may  bo  In  the  composition.  And  all  this 
.so  modestly  that  It  escapes  the  notice 
of  tho.se  who  attend  a  concert  to  see  the 
conductor  and  not  primarily  to  hear  the 
music. 

Mr.  Montetuc's  contract  calls  for  one 
year  more  of  service.  May  this  contract 
bo  extended  for  many  years! 

MR.  MONTEUX'S  PROGRAMS 

Does  any  one  say  In  a  carping  spirit: 
"Wo  have  had  too  much  French  music"  ? 
and  say  this  without  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  works  performed?  Thirty- 
seven  compositions  by  Germans,  not 
counting  the  two  Hungarians,  Liszt  and 
Dohnanyi;  the  Bohemians  Dvorak  and 
Smetana,  the  Finn  Sibelius,  the  Rou- 
manian Enosco,  were  performed.  Bee- 
thoven and  Mozart  led  with  six  per- 
formances each;  Wagner  came  next 
with  tlve. 

There  were  only  18  performances  of 
French  works,  while  there  were  13  of 
works  by  Americans.  Other  nationali- 
ties represented  other'  than  those  al- 
ready mentioned  were  Italian,  English, 
Russian  and  Spanish. 

Does  some  ultra -conservative,  some 
reactionary,  who  would  enjoy  a  piano 
concerto  by  Moscheles  or  an  overture 
not  without  a  show 


by  Lachner.  protest,  i 

^oC  anger,  at  the  performance  of  a  con- 
Is  said  th'aVVhe"Mosco'w  .\rt  Theatre!  temporary  work  in  an  unfamiliar  idiom? 
nCea  Ifelf  on  Its  ensemble:  that  thesis  it;  not  the  duty  of  a  conductor  to  ac- 

iK.es  on  1  5  .   .   ^quaint  his  audiences  with  what  is  going 

on  in  the  musical  world  of  today?  In 
this  respect,  Mr.  Monteux  has  shown 


pro  of  one  evening  takes  it  humble 
art  In  the  next  play,  that  all  work  to 
tther  for  the  benefit  of  dramatic  art 


after    the    performance    of    lasi  marked  moderation. 


rills,  _  -  .- 

ilBht,  can  be  readily  believed 

The  request  that  there  should  be  n<  Cincinnati  Symphony 
M.plause  until  the  end  of  the  play  wa  • 
wice  not  heeded.    At  the  end  there  wa 
he  heartiest  of  applause  and  the  com 
aanv  appeared  to  acknowledge  It 


Mr.  Monteux  has  completely  dispelled 
16  Illusion:  that  only  a  German  or  an 
ustrian  can  conduct  sympathetically 
id  effectively  the  orchestral  works  of 
eethoven.  We  Bay  "completely";  yet, 
1  doubt,  there  are  still  some  misguided 
5uls  who  believe  that  only  a  German 
understands"  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
icharcl  Strauss  et  al. 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the 
rmphonies  and  the  overtures  of  Bee- 
loven  have  never  been  more  effectively 
nd  musically  performed  In  Boston  than 
nder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Monteux. 
he  same  may  be  said  of  the  perform- 
nce  of  Brahms's  music  under  his  dJrec- 
on. 

Jlr.  Stuart  Mason,  a  composer  of  in 


As  Mr.  Reiner,  the  conductor  of  the 
loinna'tl    Symphony   orchestra,  said 
recently  when  ho  was  asked  why  he  I 
performed  certain  ultra-modern  works:  : 
"I  feel  it  my  duty.    It  will  at  least  give  j 
the  audience  the  opportunity  of  know-  ; 
ing  what  they  don't  like."    And  the  r 
Cincinnati  audience  applauds  him  f or  | 

his  courage.    | 

THE  ORCHESTRA  HIS  CREATION 

Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  which  to- 
day is  unrivaled  in  technical  proaciency, 
in  "euphony,  in  plasticity, '  Is  wholly  the 
creation  of  Pierre  Monteux.  By  his 
skill  and  force  as  a  disciplinarian 
which  won  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  players,  by  his  patience  and  courage 
exercised  indefatigably  since  the  dark 
days  of  March,  1920,  he  has  shaped  and 
moulded  the  magnificent  orchestra  that 


we  still  may  hear  a  waltz  by  Strauss. 

Last  evening  Mr.  Jacohia  was  unable 
to  conduct,  owing  to  a  recent  Illness, 
not  of  serious  nature,  and  Mr.  Jacques 
.lloltmann,  who  serves  as  concert  mas- 
ter during  the  season  of  "Pops,"  and  is 
a  brilliant  violinist  with  the  Symphony 
orchestra,  held  the  baton,  if  he  lacked 
Mr.  Jacchla's  restless  feiTor,  he  pos- 
sessed his  own  talents  of  flna  discretion, 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  works  at 
hand  and  the  confidence  of  his  men. 
In  certain  ways  he  reminded  one  of 
thai  popular  conductor  of  other  seasons, 
Gustav  Strube — genial,  human  and  broad 
in  musical  mliid  and  matter.  The  pro- 
gram comprised  works  of  Wagner, 
Weber,  Brahms-Gericke,  Liszt,  Chopin, 
Grieg,  PonchlelU,  Tchaikovsky.  Bizet— 
names  of  substance;  Waldtcufel,  for  a 
waltz,  Jessel  for  the  one  novelty  of  the 
printed  program,  "The  Parade  of  the 
Wooden  Soldiers,"  from  "t;hauve 
Souris."  Mr.  Hoffmann  bravely  re- 
frained from  making  this  spirited  piece 
a  quickstep,  and  played  it  as  written, 
for  automatons  feeling  their  .way,  yet 
always  In  rhythmic  step.  The  audience 
was  hungry  for  this  and  could  have 
stood  its  repetition.  The  old  Music  hall 
crowd  would  have  yelled  for  more — and 
got  it. 

For  the  rest  there  were  many  extras, 
including  Schubert's  "Moment  Musical," 
Kreisler's  "Liebesfreud,"  Jacchla's 
"Tarantelle,"  the  "Volga  Bargemen's 
Song,"  Strube'a  rousing  "Cruiser  Har- 
vard" march,  the  barcarolle  from  "Tales 
of  Hoffman."  and,  to  complete,  the  "Peer 
Gint"  suite,  "The  Death  of  Ase." 

The  "Pops"  have  started  auspiciously. 
There  is  every  Indication  that  nightly 
they  will  prosper  exceedingly,  and  Sun- 
day nights  as  well,  even  though  on  these 
latter  nights  there  may  be  no  near-beer 
nor  yet  smoking.  Such  is  the  whimsical 
law.  W.  ,E.  G. 


""^K   ii'ira?".    '11  -^.ug  the 

attention  by  clever  orchestration. 

Mr.  Donahue  was  at  his  host.  He 
danced  unceasingly  in  his  oharacter- 
Isilc  style:  his  fjomedy  work  was  ftcsh 
and  zcstful.  Not  often  Is  I'  given  to 
the  theatregoer  to  witness  a  combina- 
tion of  dancer  and  comedian  thnt  afford:4 
such  pleasure. 

The  engagement  Is  for  two  weeks 
only,  and  there  Is  but  one  Inevitable 
deduction.  T.  A.  R. 


is  now  justly  the  pride  of  this  city.  And 
he  has  done  this  without  the  sensa- 
tional display  that  is  so  dear  to  what 
are  loosely  called  "virtuoso  conductors." 
isputable  talent  and  the  accomplished  1  "Great  captains  with  their  guns  anJ 
lusio   critic  of    the  Christian  Science  j  drums, 

lonitor.  wrote  as  follows  about  the  per-  ,    Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
manc  e  of  the  "Leonore"  overture  last  |    ^^it  at  last  silence  comes: 


eek: 

"Mr.  Monteux  has  many  times  given 
roof  of  his  understanding  and  sym- 
itheLic  feeling  tor  the  music  of  Bee- 
loven.  From  the  beginning  of  his  term 
conductor  of  the  orchestra  here  he 
l(([nay  be  said  to  have  restored  the  music 
f  the  Fleinlsh-German-Austrian  raas- 
«r  which  had  under  the  batons  of  pre- 
eding  conductors  often  suffered  from  a 
ilse  and  artificial  'tradition.'  Mr.  Mon- 
?ux  has  never  sought  to  give  individual 
eadings  of  Beethoven;  rather  has  he 
ndeavored  to  bring  out  the  inherent 
eauty  and  grandeur  of  the  music,  con- 
ent  to  let  its  message  speak  unham- 
lered,  and  when  all  Is  said  and  done 
his  i.s  the  quality  which  distinguishes 
he  real  interpretative  artist.  XJnfortu- 
iPtely  this  quality  Is  often  unappreciat- 
■d  by  the  general  public,  who  are  ever 
iiclined  to  applaud  the  sensational  and 
he  spectacular  as  In  many  other  forms 
f  art.  Yet,  as  time  goes  on,  the  public 
jf  the  Symphony  concerts,  often  strange- 
jly  provincial  In  Its  judgment,  will  real- 
more  and  mote  w-hat  an  artist,  in  the 
llfliighcst  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Monteux 
s,  and  will  recall  with  admiration  and 
pspect  such  a  performance  as  was  giv- 
n  yesterday  afternoon  of  the  'Leonore' 
overture." 


These  all  are  gone, 
a  tower, 


and  standing  lH^s 


The  klndly-eamest,  brave,  foreseeing 

man." 


u 
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MR.  MONTEUX'S  CATHOLICITY 

That  Mr.  Monteux  should  be  so  suc- 
cessful as  an  Interpreter  of  Beethoven  ' 
is  not  surprising.  Years  ago  Richard  , 
Wagner  was  enthusiastic  over  perform- 
ances of  ^eethoven's  symphonies  by  the 
Paris  Conser\'atory  orchestra,  led  by 
Habeneck.  The  long  line  of  Parisian 
conductors  since  Habeneck  has  main- 
j/Jtained  the  glorious  reputation.  And  so 
to  hear  Instrumental  music  of  Bach 
sanely  performed  one  must  hear  French 
organists  and  pianists. 

Thank  the  Lord,  Mr.  Monteux  Is  not 
a  "specialist."  He  does  not  assert  him- 
self as  the  divinely  Inspired  interpreter 
of  Mozart,  Strauss,  Franck,  Debussv  or 


START  IN 
ON38THSEASON 

"A  waltz  by  Strauss  or  a  glass  of  beer 
was  not  out  of  keeping."  This  excerpt 
froim  an  informing  note  in  the  program 
book  of  the  Symphony  hall  "Pops,"  re- 
ferring to  the  early  days  of  Hils  now 
annual  flxtufe.  Is  at  once  a  prod  to 
memory,  and  a  solace  to  those  of  us 
who  are  againg.  For  it  was  In  those 
nierry  summers  of  the  late  eighties  and 
early  nineties  that  the  "Pops"  were  at 
their  merriest.  In  the  old  Muslo  hall, 
for  instanc'e,  there  was  suwdust  on  the 
floor,  just  enough  to  give  fitting  atmos- 
phere ;  on  the  stage  a  band  of  musicians 
far  smaller  than  the  Impressive  near 
three-score  of  today,  and  at  the  tables 
nightly  groups  of  many  ages,  but  all 
aihirst  .for  sprightly  tunes,  properly 
played,  and  alike  athirst  for  such  honest 
brews  as  were  on  tap — and  there  were 
many.  Yet  Itw^s  not  merely  a  students' 
rendezvous.  The  musicaBly-elect  and  tlie 
socially-select  w'ere  Inefe  as  well. 

Modes  have  changed,  restrictions  havi> 
increased,  but  the  "Pops,"  entering  lasi 
ni.ght  on  their  38th  year,  have  never 
lost  their  vogue.  Th'e  progi-anis  have  be- 
come yearly  more  elaborate,  the  number 
of  musicians  augmented.  Carbonated 
-ivaters  of  various  pretty  colors,  but 
lacking  the  tang  of  tl^e  olden  beverages, 
and  other  properly  legalized  refresh- 
ments are  served  by  soft-moving  girls 
In  uniform,  replacing  the  lads  who  used 
to  work  down-town  days  and  at  the 
"Pops"  nights,  and  -who  never  were 
v.'ilhoiit  f,:we!9  with  vhich  to  mop  the 
'  in  the 


■J'REMONT  THEATRE— "Molly  Dar- 
iling.  -  a  musical  comedy  In  two  acts, 
with  Jack  Donahue.  Book  by  Otto 
Harbach  and  William  Cary  Duncan. 
Musi,  by  Tom  Johnstone.  Lyrics  by 
Phil  Cook.  PVoduced  by  Julian  Mit- 
ichcll.  Milton  E.  Schwrrzwald  con- 
i ducted.     The  cast:  j  | 

;.\ntonio  Ric.inJo  :  '..Mbert  Hoccardi  1 

'■'i  hi'-"  li~(;s   .lafl;  Donahue  | 

Ted  Milin.'   "ally  Ta.Tlor 

Tvix   Morton  r.\l\\e   Taylor  ; 

.Mnllv  Rirarclo  Mary  Mllburn 

.lack'  .«tanton  riarPiicp  Nordstrom 

.Marirnii"  Cr.th">vinp  Mnlqiieen 

C'lianu.'pv  Clicsbro  Obarles  1'.  Morrison 

.Mr«.   Rf.'diving  Hose  Kpssiier 

.\rrli:p   .Vines  -lay  Uould 

Timmv  Ben  Benny 

Tommy  Burke  Weston 

".Spirit  of  rlip  <1isc"  Nina  I'enn 

Mr.  Donahue  and    "Mollie  Darling" 
returned  last  evening  to  the   scene  of 
their   triumph   of  last  January.  There 
was   a    boisterous   audience,    and  not 
only  was  Mr,  Donahue  in  the  hands  ofi 
thp  friends  of  his  youth,  but  there  were 
I  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Frank  Orvilt  and  Mr.l 
\  William  Murpliy,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
ij  box    office — gentlemen     to    whom  the 
',  word  ■  service"  means  something  more 
itliaii  .T   mere  word— who  turned  out  in 
'  full   forcp   lasLl  night   at    their  annual 
i  testimonial.      Mr,      Donahue  himself 
1  rliaractprizcd    the    evening,    not    as  a 
hilt  rather  as   a  bonanza.  It 
big   niglit   for   Mr.    Orvltt.  Mr. 
i  Murpliv.  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Donahue 
i.nnd  his  associates  of  the  stage    but  It 
'vva.  a  bigger  night  still  for  the  aud- 
^    ience    for  the  performance  of  princ  pal 
.    and    company,    sensing    the  situation, 
I  plaved  as  in  a  hohday  mood 
!    The  story  of  the  piece  is  now  familiar. 


ST.  JAMBS  THEATRE— The  Boston 
Stock  Company  In  "U  Pays  to  Adver- 
tise," a  tliree-act  farce  by  Rol  Cooper 
Megrue  and  Walter  Hackett.   A  revival. 

Mary  Grayson  Adelyn  Bus)in«ll 

.lohnson  Lionel  BevanH 

(.omtesse  de  Beaurhn  Viola  Roach 

Rodney   Martin  Houston  Richards 

t^yrua  Martin  Jfark  Kent 

Ambrose    Peale  Walter  Gilbert 

i^"'^  Lucille  Adams 

William  Smith  William  J.  Brady 

George   JfcChesney  Harold  Chase 

Miss   Burke  Anna  Layng 

Ellery  Clark  Ralph  M.  Remlev 

Charles  Bronson  Edward  Darney 

The  authors  of  this  bright  comedy 
have  written  many  successful  plays, 
but  their  fame  rests  chiefly  on  this 
boost  for  the  power  of  advertising.  The 
capable  cast  draws  out  of  every  line  a 
full  measure  of  laughter  and  the  audi- 
ence last  night  seemed  well-convinced 
on  the  subject. 

When  the  Boston  Stock  Company  cast 
and   directed    the   play   they  succeeded 
admirably.       The     evening's  laurels 
(rightly  go  to  Walter  Gilbert,  who,  as 
j  the  enthusiastic  press   agent  with  an 
!  Inexhaustible   line   of    patter,  provided 
I  most  of   the   fun.     Houston   Richards,  j 
(who,  as  Rodney  Martin,  the  soap  king's 
idle  .son,   who  suddenly   becomes  gal  i 
|-.vanlzed   Into   energy   by   the   force  of 
j  love,   carried   off  well   the   role   about ' 
which  the  play  revolves.  I 
I    Adelyn  Bushnell,  as  Mary  Grayson,  j 
jthe  young  stenographer,  who  succeeds 
I  In  making  contracts  with  everybody,  and 
I  Ineffectually  imperiling  the  plot  at  one 
moment  only  to  heroically  rescue  It  at 
:  the   end    with   a   stupendous  financial 
j  transaction,    was    charming    to  .watch 
and    was    attractively    dressed,  but 
I  seemed  a  little  repressed  in  her  acting. 
I  Perliaps  the  boisterousness  of  the  other 
jtwo  partners  of  the  firm  made  her  seem 
quieter,  but  she  did  not  quite  catch  the 
I  swing  of  the  part.    Viola  Roach  as  the 
jComtesse  De  Beaurien  gave  a  humorous 
Jportrayal  of  the  part.    Old  Cyrus  Martin, 
(as  played  by  Mark  Kent,  was  a  grouchy 
jold   codger  to  start  with  and  a  very 
humorous  character,    even   though  his 
role  colled  for  more  gesture  than  line 
Ralph  Remley.  and  Edward  Darney.  de- 
serve mention,  and  Luclle  Adams  re- 
iceived  a  hand  of  applause. 


ben  ( 
\\  as 


BH.L  AT  KEITH'S  I 

"The  Storm,"  a  spectacular  melo- 
drama, is  the  headliner  at  Keith's  this 
week.  The  lighting  effects  are  remark- 
lable  In  tms  act;  the  whole  set,  in  fact. 
Is  most  atmospheric.  Edward  Arnold 
is  supported  by  a  capable  group  of 
players,  some  of  whom,  however,  should 
llmprove  their  enunciation. 

Sybil  Vane,  billed  as  the  Welsh  prima 
donna.  Is  a  tiny  little  lady  with  an  ex- 
cellent voice.  Some  of  her  best  num- 
bers failed  to  go  last  night,  so  she  had 
to  resort  to  some  trite  popular  songs  to 
There  was  again  pleasure  in  foUowini  jpieasc.  And  Harry  Jolson,  brother  of 
the  plight  of  Ricardo.  the  violin  'naj^^r         famous  "Al,"  works  hard  to  put  his 

songs  over  Ih  Jolson  style.  Last  night's 
audience  evidently  thought  that  he  did. 

Jack  Henry  and  Edythe  Maye.  both 
familiar  to  Keith  patrons,  appear  In  a 
comedy  playlet  with  music.  They  have 
some  good  snappy  dialogue  and  Mls.s 
Maye  sings  and  dances  charmingly. 
Wayne  and  Warren  have  an  offering 
that  Is  amusing  enough.  One  of  the 
best  acts  Is  O'Donneil  and  Blair  in  "The 
I  Piano     Tuner."       O'Donneil  furnishes 


of  his  pretty  daughter,  Mollie;  of  JacI 
'  Stanton,  the  timid  lover  and  the  spine 
I  less  lawyer.     There  •v\  as  again  deligh 
in  following  the  antics,   the  simulate' 
!  spontaniety.  the  enchanting  dancing  o 
Chic,  the  comedian  of  the  streets,  a 
played  by  Mr.  Donahue,  as  well  as  th 
youthful  pair  of  steppers.  Blllle  Taylo 
and  Billy  Taylor.    Again  there  was  th 
youthful  Coue  of  Jay  Gould,  who  es 
sayed    the   role    of   Archie   Ames,  an^ 

I  spread  the  spirit  of  optimism  tlirough,  ^^^^  thrills  bv  his  heedless  tumbling, 
lout  the  play  with  a  heavy  hand.  Anii  .^^^.j  Q^p^jon  ^nd  Gene  Ford  present  a 
j  once  more  there  was  the  finely  drawi;  instructions    in    tiie    vocal  art, 

Mrs.   Redwig,  as  played  b<  among   other   things.       Their  act  was 


aristocrat. 


Roee  Kessner.  now  and  again  descend,  .^.g^j,  received.     Mary  Gautier  and 

ing  from  the  picture  as  she  pursuej  ^grnpany  and  Goslar  and  Lusby  (Miss 
with  ardor  the  uncomfortable  Stanton  Lusby  dances  well  and  wears  some 
And  finally  there  was  tl>e  supreme  moj  pretty  gowns)  complete  an  interesting 
ment  when  Stanton,  aroused  from  hii  jjiU. 

lethargy,   fixed   the   contract   that  soU  ,  z^,,..!^    

Mollie's  song,  and  opened  to  him  th<  I, 

lattei-'s  heart  and  arms. 

Then  there  was  the  pleasure  aftordec 
the  eye,  in  the'  setting  of  the  fete  al 
Larchmont:  of  the  opulence  of  the  re- 
ception room  at  Melody  hall,  with  its 
bold  strokes.  ,and  the  pianist  after  the 
manner  of  Erte,  and  finally  the  grand 
salon,  with  the  visualizing  of  the  vlc- 
trola,  and  the  broadcasting  of  Mollie's 

I  prize  song. 

The  music,  the  least  Interesting  fea- 
ture  of   the   performance,    Is  at  best 

!  spott.v,  with    here    and    there^  a  fine 
The"i"I."' 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

COLONI.\L— Mitsil  in  "Minnie  and 
Me."  Musical  comedy.  Fourth 
week. 

COPLEY — "The  Lucky  One."  Com- 
edy. Second  week. 
HOLLIS    STREET    —  "Lightnln'." 
comed.v.    Twentieth    week.  Last 
night  began  the  last  three  weeks. 
PLYMOUTH— "The  r    nster."  Dra- 
ma.   Second  we 
SETLWYN  —   "T^        ool."  Drama. 


Thirteenth  we' 


-  I 


SHUBERT— Al  .)       i  ,    ■\   •  Bombo." 

Fourth  and  last  week. 
WILBUR— "Sun  Showers."  Musical 
comedy.  Second  week. 


ought  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  religious 
freedom." 

What  did   those   war-time  statistics 
show?   Was  It  two  out  of  every  three? 
Cambridge.  UiN'QUITY. 


Do 
Bef 


Or 
Or 


Would  a  man  be  insulted  If  he  were 
told  that  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  amazing  youths  pictured  In 
.street  car  and  magazine  advertisements 
as  wearing  this  or  that  brand  of  collar? 
Or  If  he  were  told  that  he  looked  like 
those  portrayed  on  billboards  as  recom- 
mending with  a  faluou.s  smile  cigars, 
cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco? 

Some  of  the  men  depicted  as  rejoic- 
ing In  ready-made  suits  06  clothes  strike 
the  attitude  of  Ajax  defying  the  light- 
ning made  familiar  years  ago  by  statue- 
clog  dancers. 

Perhaps  the  crow-nlng  trlumpli  of 
American  art  Is  the  photographic  dis- 
play In  newspapers  of  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged women  showing  their  teeth 
aggres.sively — some  of  these  teeth  being 
very  large  for  the  age  of  the  possessor— 
as  if' they  were  urging  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain tooth-paste.  The  women  thus  por- 
trayed belong,  of  course,  to  "e.xclusive" 
clubs  (with  a  large  membership),  or  are 
Daughter.sof  the  Revolution,  the  War  of 
1812,  or  the  Spanish  war.  No  wonder 
that  Mr.  Kipling  when  he  was  unhappy 
ij»  In  the  United  States  found  solace  by 
r"fl  looking  at  the  pictures  and  the  adver- 
tisements In  magazines  and  throwing 
away  the  literary  contents. 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Each  morn  as  I  pass  the  Gardens 
The  white  swans  come  in  sight.  . 
.Oh,  why  this  watchful  waiting, 
Is  It  for  the  mystic  knight? 

See  that  svran's  majestic  bearing; 

See  the  dove  perched  on  the  side; 
Lo,  I  hear  the  Joyful  music. 
But — where  Is  the  bride? 

Awake  from  dreams  of  romance. 

These  birds  are  out  for  pay. 
The  young  and  the  older  children 

Soon  will  come  for  a  holiday. 

'Tis  only  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

Grinding  that  well-known  song. 
No  longer  do  I  linger. 
But  sadly  pass  along.         „  ^ 


It 


Bl/T  WHY  TIP  AT  ALU? 

Mr  William  L.  Robinson  Is  evidently 
in    confidential'  terms  with   his  halr- 
T-fsser     "My  friend,  the  head  barber, 
■Us  me,"  he  writes,  "that  whenever  a 
,  .     .atron  who  Is  known  to  be  not  very 
'renerous  In  feeing  enters  his  shop,  he 
Tl  .  is  greeted  by  the  words:    'Good  morn- 
„    \  1  Ing  General!'  This  Informs  the  shearers 
''^^M  and  shavers  not  to  waste  any  fine  work 
■  ''     in  the  hope  of  recompense.  The  clarion- 
call    'Good    morning,    General.'    Is  the 
hiKh-sIgn  among  the  trade,  and  spoken 
iteousiy   it   cannot   possibly  offend 
customer."  _ 
Mr     Robinson    writes    that  Hey, 
.•n  kRube!"  used  to  be  the  war-cry  which 
.        Psummoned    every    circus   man    to  the 
'         .  .  lie  of  action.    This,  to  be  sure.  Is  not 
■  s,  but  Mr."  Robinson  quotes  from  a 
.  >r  bard. 

[n  rough  towns  battles  royal  were 
f'sn   provoked  by  the  tough  element 
>veen  the  circus  and  the  town  hood- 
iis.    William  Devere,  the  'Tramp  Poet 
the   West,'    wrote   a  poem  on  one 
•    li.morable    fracas    which    occurred  In 
and    >Texas.    Two  verses  of  it  will  Illustrate 
,      the  meaning. 

hey'll  eat  you  up  In  this  'ere  town. 

boys  U  tear  your  circus  down." 
us  spoke  a  man  with  hoary  head. 
The  "main  guy"  winked  and  softly  said, 
11'  "Hey,  Rube." 

•    •  • 

Amd  The  ball  was  opened  like  a  flash. 
"For  I  Above  the  battle's  din  and  dash. 
You."   As  thunderbolt  hurled  from  the  sky. 
-«  Rang  long  and  loud  the  battle  cry. 
sr"!  "Hey,  Rube." 

^yc900TLEGGINQ"lN~ENGLISH  POETRY 

She  carr  s  the  World  Wags: 

msj  A  reviewer  In  the  last  number  of  the 
And  so  i  3eman  says:  "Almost  alone  among 
fac|,itish  poets  of  our  time,  Mr.  G.  K. 
wo  jesterton  has  succeeded  in  making  po- 
tha  '-y  out  of  sheer  high  spirits." 
for  (What  sort  of  an  International  compll- 
you  tion   Inside   of   the   three-mile  limit 

It  wen^^^«^"=^  P'^'"'  

Myacdl      MORONS  AS  WITNESSES 
9  famll'  J 
ut  18,  \^^^  W^orla  Wags: 

my  ey^  irof.  Z.  Chatee  of  the  Harvard  law: 
t  reastlfool  afflrmi  his  belief  In  the  superior 
of  thai  pwledge  of  the  embryonic  barristers 
j.h  whom  he  Is  wont  to  disport.  There 
s  a  query  on  last  year's  evidence  ex- 
llnatlon  in  respect  to  the  admisslblll- 
pf  extrinsic  evidence  to  prove  that  a 
ir;ss  was  a  moron, 
s  E  Ci'>rons  are  not  the  adulterers  peo- 
me  1  h<i  the  East  think  they  are."  was  the 
j^,Bi.slve  reply  of  one  student. 
'These 
'putting  BO 
ttorney." 


AN  18TH  CENTURY  ADVERTISER 

ROGER  GILES. 

Surgln.  Parish  Clark.  Groser  and 
Skulemnster  and  Hundertaker. 
Respectably  informs  ladys  and  gentle- 
mens  that  he  drors  teef  without  wait- 
ing a  minlt,  applies  leches  every  hour, 
blisters  on  ye  lowest  terms  and  vlzicks 
for  a  penny  a  Peace.  He  sells  God- 
father kordales,  kuts  korns.  bunyftns. 
clips  Donkeys  wance  a  month  and  hun- 
dertakes  to  look  after  everybodys  Nales 
by  ye  year.  .Toe  Sharps,  penny  wissels. 
brass  kandelsticks,  frying  pans  and 
other  musical  hinstruments  at  reyduct 
flgers.  Young  ladys  and  gentleman- 
learns  their  grammar  and  languedge 
In  ye  purtiest  manner,  also  grate  care 
taken  off  there  morrels  and  spelling, 
al.so  zarm  zinging,  taychlng  ye  base 
vial  and  all  other  fancy  work.  MIse 
traps,  brick  dust,  pokkedankechers  and 
all  sort  of  swatemates,  includin  taters, 
sasldges  and  other  gardin  stuff.  Baky. 
sigars,  lamp  oyle  and  other  Intokzlkat- 
ing  nickers,  a  dale  of  fruit,  hats,  pat- 
tins,  grind  stones,  and  other  altabels. 

I  as  lade  In  a  lot  of  trype,  dogs  mate, 
lollipops,  ginger  here,  maches.  and  other 
pikkels,  such  as  Hepsom  salts,  hoysters. 
wlnsor  sope,  anzetra.  , 

Agent  for  Gutty  porker  sotjls. 

p.  s. — I  tayches  gogrophy,  rithmetic, 
cowstlcks,  glmasticks,  and  other  Chl- 
nese  Tricks. 

God  Save  Ye  King. 

Roger  Giles. 

We  take  It  that  a  "Joe  Sharp"  was  a 
Jewsharp.  or  was  there  a  "Joe  Sharp"? 
A  "Joe  Savage"  In  English  slang  was 
a  cabbage;  a  "Joe  Miller"  is  still  a  stale 
joke;  a  "Joe  Manton"  is  a  fowling  piece 
made  by  a  celebrated  London  gunsmith. 
Joseph  Hume,  who  clamored  for  the  In- 
troduction of  a  fourpenny  piece  In  Eng- 
lish coinage,  gave  his  name.  "Joe"  or 
"Joey,"  to  the  coin. 

vniy  Is  a  certain  British  pudding 
called  a  "Sir  AVatkln"?  Is  it  a  species 
of  plum  duff?  Mrs.  Joseph  C'pnrad  in 
her  cook  book,  published  recently,  does 
not  mention  "Sir  Watkin." 

HIEROGLYPHIC  MOTHER  GOOSE 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  naming  books 
that  cheered  his  childhood,  mentioned 
a    "Mother    Goose"    In  hieroglyphics. 
"Why  didn't  I  keep  it?    But  why  didn't 
I  keep  the  old  English  edition  of  'The 
Boy's   Own   Book,'    'Tim,    the  Scissors 
Grinder'    'Irish   Amy."    'Dick   and  His 
Friend   FIdus,'    the   Franconia  stories? 
I  I  still   have  the  Marco  Paul   set  and 
I  Rollo   on   his  Travels.      Why  didn't  I 
keep  Dr.  Anthon's  edition  of  the  Latin 
authors  I  read,   or   tried   to  read.  In 
.cchool     and     college?      The  teachers 
'  frowned  on  them,  for  they  thought  too 
'  much  of  the  text  was  translated  In  the 
notes."     We    alluded    to   this  "Mother 
■;  Gf>ose"  some  time  ago. 
!     Now   a   correspondent   In  Cambridge 
i  writes:     "I  was   the   possessor  of  one 
I  (1849),  also  of  a  reprint  of  the  1833  edl- 
I  tion,   a  still  more  precious  and  much 
'  older  edition  given  to  one  of  my  friends 
in   1832   and   a  facsimile   In  handwork 
(1904).  I  have  given  them  to  the  Boston 
Athenaeum." 

One  of  the  Russian  actors  from  Mos- 
cow was  a.sked  In  New  York  It  he  had 
I  seen  a  prominent  American  actress  and 
I  If  he  had  seen  her.  what  did  he  think 
iof  her.  The  Russian  replied:  As  1  ao 
I  not  understand  English,  I  have  not  seen 
her  act." 


Boston  Museum  by  seeing  at  thn  Adel-  | 
phi  Theatre  a  curtain  that  rolled  up  in  1 
the  fashion  of  the  eighties.    It  struck  | 
rne  as  odd   In   these  days  of  parthig 
draperies,  etc. 

"I  note  that  the  Liondon  audiences 
are  dressing  more  than  in  1921.  It's 
the  exception  to  see  a  man  In  the  stalls 
without  a  dinner  coat,  at  least.  It  costs 
12  shillings  for  a  seat,  and,  damn  it. 
sir.  a  aixpence  for  a  program." 

Of  course,  the  reference  to  the  price 
of  stalls  does  not  apply  to  the  Old  Vic. 

"The  several  American  attractions  at 
the  London  theatre.s  are  doing  well,  so 
thev  tell  me.  Some  change  Since 
'Hands  Across  the  Seas'  was  Imported 
'or  American  consumption.  We  are 
ending  them  rather  better  stuff,  I 
fancy." 

Of  "Battling  But'.er"  he  writes:  "It 
comes  as  near  being  the  good  old-style 
musical  comedy  as  they  make  them 
these  days:  a  lot  of  jingling  tunes,  a 
lot  of  pretty  dancing  steps,  a  lot  of 
songs,  tnd,  thank  God,  no  Jazz.  It  is 
exactly  of  the  English  pattern  used  in 
the  early  eighties— just  a  show  that 
v.ouldii't  excite  any  one,  for  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  the  Raymond 
Hitc'.icock  style  of  vulgarity.  It  all 
snowed  that  the  musical  comedy  lovers 
of  England  haven't  lost  the  taste  so 
dear  to  them  of  a  simple  tale  pleasantly 
toid.  with  pretty  music." 

1  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at 
[chapel  Hill,  was  founded  In  17B:i.  Last 
vear  there  were  1600  student:^.  The 
chair  of  music  at  this  university  was 
established  In  1919.  We  Infer  fom  the 
following  advertisement  which  hr.ngs 
P.s  a  poster  from  the  tallest  tre.^  In  the 
^.cadcmic  Grove  that  the  mu.sic  de- 
partment Is  being  vigorously  conducted 


Wheeler  of  Medtord  for  an  old  program 
of  the  Howard  Athenaeum.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  program  Is  not  dated.  The 
bin  was  long  and  varied.  First  a  bur- 
lesque, "ClndereUa,"  in  -which  Adah 
Richmond.  Ellse  Scott,  Julia  Melville 
and  Meesra.  M.  W.  Leftlngwell,  A.  J. 
Leavltt  and  Harry  Bloodgood  took  part 
\mong  the  entertainers  were  Powers 
and  Johnson,  with  songs  and  dances; 
.Sheridan  and  Mock,  Harrlgan  and  Hart, 
Gus  Wllilanis  (singing  "Sliabby  Gen- 
teel" and  "Ctood  a»  aold"),  original 
•  English  TBl'Klnrr  Figures,  illustrated  by 
Collins  and  Eunice,  Sam  Collins  (sounds 
Ifrom  aerinciiy'>,  a  n<-gro  sketch,  "Gly- 
I  cerlne  OH"  'Sheppard,  Bkx-.dgood  and 
I  Leavltt).  Harry  Bloodgood  with  "Fat 
Boy's  Retrain,"  EUss  Soott  with  a  char- 
acter dance.  The  performance  closed 
with  the  pantomime  "Milliners,  or  Lovo 
i  Among  the  Bonnets,"  with  Maffltt  and 
I  Bartholomew  In  the  leading  parts, 
i  As  Hamlet  remarked  on  a  ifaraous 
I  oooMloiu  "X  would  I  had  been  th«r«," 


SHORT  HINDU  PLAYS 


Say  WTiat  You  Please  About 
CLEOPATRA  I 
She  knew  men.    At  thirty-seven  she 
wound  grim  old  Mark  Antony  around 
her   little   finger.     There   had  been 
others  before  Mark. 

It  wasn't  her  Palm-Olive  Com- 
plexlon,  nor  yet  her  ravishing  smile. 
It  was  the  magic  of  her  voice,  or 
Plutarch  lied.  Be  advised  by  the 
successful  strategy  of  this  Queen  of 
Vamps,  and  have  a  Voice  they  love 
to  hear,  as  well  as  a  skin  they  love 
to  touch. 


Individual  Instruction  In  Singing 
THE  MUSIC  RpOM..OLD  EAST 


Stanley  Houghton's  little  comedy, 
"Fancy  Free,"  was  played  at  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre  at  a  meeting  of  the  Frances 
Jewett  Repertory  Theatre  Club  on  May 
>2  by  the  Misses  WlHard  and*Standmg; 
and  Messrs.  CUve  and  Hampden.  It^ 
was  said  that  this  was  the  first  per- 
formance in  America. 

,  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  no 
sketch  of  Stanley  Houghton  In  John 
Parker's  voluminous  "Who's  Who  ln| 
the  Theatre"  for  1922. 


Mr.  Oliver  Morosco.  or  his  press  agent, 
has  been  reading  the  remarks  of  Ben 
Jonson  about  the  degradation  at  the 
stage  in  his  day.  Did  "rare  Ben  fore- 
see musical  comedy?  He  wrote:  Now 
I  the  concupiscence  of  dances  and  of  an- 
itlcs  that  so  reigneth  aa  to  ^wa^ 
1  from  nature,  and  be  afraid  of  her,  is 
ithe  only  point  of  art  that  tickles  the 
spectators."  * 

:  A  Bostonian  now  In  London— he  was 
in  former  years  a  dramatic  critic  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  an  excellent 
one— saw  a  performance  of  "Hamlet" 
in  Its  entirety  at  the  Old  Vic.  He  wrucs 
to  us-     "You'll  probably  say  I  am  old- 

■  fashioned,   but   1   really  got  about  as 

■  much  pleasure  out  of  'Hamlet  as  in 
seeing  any  of  the  modern  plays.  the 
performance  i|isted  for  four  hours  ana 
forty  minutes,  with  one  break  of  twenty 
minutes.  Dcti't  be  shocked!  One 
could,  and  did,  smoke;  think  of  seeing 
the  Players  scene  to  the  comfort  ol 
your  well-llked  pipe.'  The  house  was 
sold  out  six  weeks  before.  The  per- 
formance was  a  most  saUsfactory  one. 
Hamlet  was  played  by  Ernest  Milton,  a 
young  man,  a  Jew  but  a  Catholic,  and 
an  exceptional  Hamlet  because  he 
plaved  as  a  young  man.  He  was  ver>' 
Interesting  for  three  acts,  but  In  the 
final  scene  he  lacked  authority. 


Mr  Jewett  will  bring  out  next  week 
at  the  Copley  a  play  «f  Cockney  life 
In  London,  "The  Like  of  'Er,'  by 
Charles  McEvov,  who  was  born  at  Lon- 
don in  1879.  Ills  first  play,^  "David 
Ballard."  w-as  produced  in  1907.  Since 
that  date  he  has  v\Tltten  nearly  a  dozen 
plays.  In  this  country  he  Is  better 
known  as  a  contributor  to  journals  and 
magazines  than  as  a  dramatist. 

■VVlien  "Merton  of  the  Movies"  was 
brought  out  in  London  last  month  Mr. 
Walklev  of  the  Times  wrote  with  the  In- 
solence" shov/n  by  him  whenever  he  con- 
siders anything  American.  He  began: 
"This,  like  many  another  American  Im- 
portation, is  extraordinarily  crude,  and 
yet  it  Interests  for  Its  novelty,  for  its 
artistic  innocence,  for  a  cert.iln  bru- 
tality, in  short,  for  Its  Americanism. 
.  You  gather  that  films  cannot 
■«  'be  made  without  a  great  deal  of  shout- 
'ing  and  pushing  and  expenditure  of 
'nervous  energ>'.  Perhaps  you  had 
guessed  that  already:  but  there  Is  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  having  the  ex 


for 
ssie 
lar- 

'"Yesterday  afternoon  '^"<', . <i^'!,"^^S  at 
Huntington  Chainbers  1'^"  'l^^ 
E.ist  and  West  in  co-operaflon  with  t ne  t 
Harvard  Dramatic  Club  l^'-fo:"^*"^^^*'^'^^" 
Hindu   plays,   produced  by    W-^-   ^; '  ■ 
Das  Gupta,  "The  ""/i^^ar; V. 

Rablndranath   Tagore:   "Tl^e  fahar 

of  Arakan."  by  R^^'^-i^r.^^^.H '■ 
and  George  Oalderon  ^_d  SavUrl 

!"Love  Conquers  Death,  adapteQ_Tr 
■■The  Mahabharata,"  by  Mr.  ^as  Gupta. 

I     The  last  named  was  the  most  oiata- 

without  husbnna  and  c''"'^"^^"- 

in  June,  1921  a  little  opera    Sa^  tri, 
hv  Gustav  Hoist  was  produced  ,m  Lon- 
■    don     Mr    Das  Gupta  co-operated  with 
Mr   Ilo      in  the  work,  which  won  he 
enthusiasllo  praise  o£  crit.cs»and  pub-  ^ 

"'  Those  who  took  part  in  these  plays ' 

:    ve^lerdav-lnteresting  If  on  y  for  then 
I    V,^  ,,„uv-lwero  Gertrude  Hoffmann.  Dor- 
'    ot  ;  Googlns.  Agne.  -Tannes.  JMary  Gard-  j 
vi.-rvT-  r    lackson,  Randall  C.  Bur- ; 
]oirn  collie.  Halph  CHlia.  Ko^-t! 
Morehoas>^   Philip  ^-'-"..-v  p-d 
erick  Pingrce. 

,1  RUSSIANS  REPEAl 
1    T01SIOY  DRAMA 

..T=ar  Fvoodor  Ivanov.tch,"  Tolstoy's  ■ 
iplav  in  fiv»  ac.s  was  again  presented 

4L:i^:s^:ir;^;'o/s- --"^ 

Vassily  Ka.chaloff  P^^^.f^,  ^^^^^t  an-  li 
'  place  of  M..sky.n.  and  t:""^^^"  .^n,  in- 
'islavsky  was  /»een  as  I  rlnce 

"Tsar'' 

n.ally  ancl  u,.de..tand^^^^^^ 
His  voice  IS  "t  a   remai     „.  ..Tsar" 
,  musical  even  in  h.s  wrath.  Th-^,^,„,, 
;is  a  weak.   ''^-IP'^f^'  1  "and  appealing 
an  aUv;.ys  ^>  ^P.^.**)"  'r,nff  br'.ugbt  out^ 

made  real. 


made  real.  ,     stanlstev-  . 

Prince  lyan  ^^'^'^^^^f  .^^^ified  noble, 
sky  was  a  pr..ud  ""•^..'^'.f „ne.J 


,  kindly 
icenes  is  that 
ads  success- 
peace  with 


His  anerer  was  in  truth 
One  of  his  most  touching 
in  which  the  Tsarina  P-<' 
fully    with   him   to  maKe 
Boris  Godunoffi.  and  a 

■  There  was  a  f^ir-siz^"  ■ 
very  enthusiastic  Th^" 
applause  after  each  act 
after  the  third  act     Tlie  pi.i> 

.  in  acknowfedgment  after    he  Pla.^^^^__^ 

■  completed     when  tue 

joined   in    tl""    ■'         '  ■  ■ 


I.  T 


Our 


friend  a' 


"r 


Moscow  Players  Change 

Casi  of  "Tsar  Fyodor" 

certain  satisfaction  m  navms  "'^  accordance  ■with  the   P°'i^^'  9^. 

pected   happening   before    your    eyes-  tj^g  casts   in  their  repertor>, 

especially  when  it  happens  with  the|  f^^^^^Xiscow  Art  Theatre  yesterdayj 
authentic   American   accent.      .      .      •  tlie  „„^,  at  the  MajestlCi 

Is  a  shop-we  beg  pardon,  store-as-  afternoon  and  e^emn| 
Mstant  at  Slmsbury,  ni."--and  so  on^l  Theater  Pf^^f  \i,.^Kat4;ioff  as  thel 
Even  in  discussing  an  American  comedy  ovitch"  with  VasEil>  Katti  ^^.^1 
Mr.  Walkley  could  not  help  dropping  weakling  Tsar.  He  h.  s  a  mu  I 
into  French.  He  always  has  a  French  ^  ^^j^jng  voice,  aii'^/'hile  liis  Charac 
phrase  book  at  his  elbow.  At  the  end  J{^„i_„tion  is  less  intense  than  that  01. 
Sf  his  review  he  admitted  that  the  teH^^t^^^^^jn  jt  „  vivid  in  another 
comedy  is  "distinctly  amuslnsf."  ;  Ivan  iv"  fgsttetio  and  pathetic 

London  has  seen  this  comedy:  Boston,  ^'aV;        r^,},,         jnbtiB  and  pitiful, 
may  see  it  in  1924_or_l_925.  ^  ''"'L^rTncT  1  vin  IhOUisky.  who  seenied  1 

Why  this  perpetual  talk  about  the  I      patriarch  ratler  } 
oblem'  of  Hamlet?   That  problem  has  '  ^     qk,,  g    BUrdzhaloff.  M'^^'Y 

_    JTo^^   bv   commentators.     Whati  acie<i  uy  MI]i\nK  warrioi"  >  es- 


made  'by '-'^mmVn-tatorsr^Wh^^^^  actea  -J^ -JJ-^^t-Sai^ing  warrlo.  yes- 
Shakespeare  made  was  a  P.ay.  _a  drama  .  nig^^^^  ff^'^t^.r^l!::. 


Shakespeare  maoo  was  a  lii^.-.  =-  ^     ,  .„ 

of  dramatic  Interest,  interesting  for  its  terday 

etory,  for  its  various  characters,  and,  |  !,tan.in 
yes,  ior  Its  speeches." 


'iioiily  i.ill  ;uul  wojl  ju opDrUniu'd, 
lat  Ills  pntrance  in  battle  array — 
!)t  for  the  absence  of  a  belmct 
1   his   flowing  white  locks— with 
of  chain  armor,  steel  gauntlets 
a  great  sword,  was  Impressive, 
voice  Is  full,  deep  and  resonant, 
ing  color  from  every  shading  of 
tbiight  and  feeling.    Ills  vlsualiza- 
t  n  of  righteous  indignafion  at  the 
ting  of  Boris  and  his  patriotic 
.  or  In  the  service  of  the  Tsar  so 
ig  as  he  can  respect  that  monarch's 
ak  course,  was  that  welling  of  emo- 
n  from  within   that  is  true  ex- 
lifesslon. 

[The  Boris  of  yesterday  was  the 
ithful  Prince  Shakhovskov  of  Mon- 
night,  a  jBoris  perhaps  not  so 
rwhelming  to  the  eye  as  was  that 
Alexander  Vishnevsky,  but  one  that 
in  it  something  of  the  lago  ele- 
nt  that  made  it  a  bright  foil  to  the 
lello-like  Ivan  of  Mr.  Stanislavsky. 

Mme.  Knlpper-Tchekhova  might 
levably  have  been  the  sister  of  the 
iinde  Boris  of  Monday  night,  so  Vera 
hennaya,  the  Tsarina  of  yester- 
had  a  dark  family  likeness  to  the 
lis  of  the  performance.  Like  all  the 
t^jiera  her  listening,  her  responsive 
rk,  was  admirable. 
^3  an  opening  night,  the  alternate 
5t  achieved  the  same  remarkable  en- 
ble,  and  the  same  fluidity  of  move- 
t  In  the  changing  stage  pictures, 
same  individuality  in  every  figure 
iiose  pictures,  with  every  man  and 
lan  keeping  his  due  place  in  rela- 
te the  unified  effect  of  the  whole. 
I  the  close  of  the  performance  last 
ning  the  whole  company  was  re- 
led  again  and  again  to  acknowledge 

applause. 
F'or  the  remainder  of  the  engage- 
nt  the  repertory  runs  as  follows: 
Tsar   Fjodor  Ivanovitch,"   by  Count 
!xel  ToKstoy,  this  eveninar. 
The  Lower  Depths."  by  Maxim  Gorky 

venlng,  May  11 ;  matinSe  and  evening,  v.'as  ^aay  to  guess  that  Luka  was  of  kin 
y  12  ;  evening.  May  14 ;  and  matinee '  to  the  gentle  soul  who  roomed  In  the 
J  evening  May  15  ^„         I  third  floor  back  and   to  the  stranger 

The  Cneny  Orcnara,    comeay  by  An-      ,         ^      ,  ,  k^it* 

Tchekhoff— evening.  May  16;  matinee  I  ?^"o.:ooarded  the  steamboat  In  Merman 
J  evening,  May  17.  i  Melyillle's  fantastical  story.  "The  Con- 

The  Three  Sisters,"  drama  by  Anton  I  fldence  Man,"  If  story  It  can  be  called, 
lekhoff— evenltig,    May    18 ;    Saturday      yet  while  last  night  one  admired  the 
tinSe  and  evening.  May  19.  :  ^rt  Of  the  actors  as  Injltvlduals  and  In 

ensejnble  and  recognized  their  skill  In 
chaK^cterlzation  with  their  endeavor  to 
portray  life,  the  admiration  would  have 
been'  still  livelier,  the  recognition  more 

      complete,  if  the  spectator  had  been  able 

ntington  Chambers  last  night,  un-       appreciate  the  significance  of  the 

the  auspices  of  the  Union  of  East,  J^'"^,^'  ^r^^'l-tnlu"'' 

.  .  nuance    In    attack,    humor,  cynicism, 

1  A\est,  which  IS  at  present  organ-l  pat^p,  ^ 

S  a  Boston  chapter.    The  plays,'    To  speak  at  length  of  this  one's  or 
igh  translated  freely  into  Englishithat  one's  performance  would  be  to 
1  acted  by  players  who  made  no  at-  underestimate  the  perfection  of  the  en- 
npt  to   disguise  their  Anglo-Saxon  eemble  with  Us  remarkable  differentla- 
pstrv   suffered  small  loss  of  their         ,  °f  character.     Yet,  perhaps,  the 
Eastern  atmosnhere    A  minimum  Portrayal  of  Luka,  of  the  Baron,  of  the 
r.dsiern  atmospneie^  Ajiilnimum|_^ct^,.  Satlne  will  longest  be 

1^  mechanism  of  stagecraft  lent  remembered..  Only  one  portrayal  left 
I  nn  to  interpretation  of  the  rich,  doubt:  that  of  Vaska  Pepel.  Per- 

:    texts;  and  the  opportunity  for   ^'^Pfi        ^""^^^i®^  played  the  part  ac- 
u»t  1  •     •  i-  J     '  cording  to  the  Moscow  tradition,  but  his 

.  httul,  convincing  acting    under  ;  j„  p^33,„„_  ,„ 

iions  certain  to  magnify  each  im- ijindifEerent  or  wooing  ,mood  was  painful 


innocencL 
1, '.ii  iichable  love,     ■niucj-  ai.<tui 
restore  life  to  her  husband.   Thle  paii 
was  given  distinction  by  Miss  Jame.s, 
and  each  of  the  other  characters  was 
satlafylngly  interpreted. 

MOSCOW  PUYERS 
IN  WORK  BY  GORKY 

;  •  '  ■•  By  PHILIP  HALE 
^  , ,  SlAjE3TIC  THEATRE — "The  Lower 
j  Depths,;,'  a  drama  In  four  acts  by  Max- 
l.ljn,  Qprky,  performed  In  Russian  by  the 
(  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  Messrs.  Staiils- 
'  l.ays.Hy  ajid  Nemlrovltch-Dantcheko,  dl- 
Lrecttil;^,  .  Presented  by  Messrs.  Com- 
I  et6cl(;;ana  Gest, 

I  Jlllch<(ll  iVanoT  Kostlly<oT  Mr.  BnpdilialoT 

VMslUsa  JlarpoTna  Mme.  Shetrbchcnko  - 

Xatarfia  ■. ;  Mme.  BuHgokoTa 

4Ii**rl«illffT  ,  Mr.  Grlbunln 

V«6j(&.  Pep«l  Mr.  Bakslielev 

Andrei  {Jltrlcli  Klesbteb  Mr.   Bondlrlev  I 

AnpR.,...  ."'Mme,  Uspenukays  ' 

NaRtyfc',  Mme.  Knlpper-Olieldiova 

KvH<diTi;^a,,   Mme.  Nilcolaleva 

Bun»<w.»4-»..i  Mr.  Lu/hsky 

The  Baron...  ^  Mr.  KatclialOT 

■Batln«'  i«.'  Mr.  Staolslai-sky  ' 

■)  )». Actor,  Mr.  Alexanrlror 

I,<:ka,i.^,,j,.  Mr.  Moskvln 

AlvosWta.,  '...Mr.  Biilgarov 

The  Tarfca*  Mr.  Vishnevsky 

KFlVoT  ZWb..  Mr.  Grizunov  1 

The  Spectator  not  knowing  the  Rus- 
sian^'IkYiguage  wa.i,  nevertheless.  In  a 
eori(i6what  better  position  to  appreciate 
the.  playfers  than  when  they  were  seen 
In  Tpjstoy's  "Tsar  Fyodor,"  and  for 
these  reasons:  Gorky's  play  Is  far  more 
faniillar_  In  various  translations  and  It 
was  _wfdely  disous.sed  long  before  the 
Moscow  Players  were  persuaded  to  visit 
this  .'[country;  furthermore,  the  charac- 
ters :|ln  "The  Lower  Depths"  are  more 
etrortgly  defined,  even  when  they  are 
reprbscnted  In  pantomime.  One  could 
see  ^t  a  glance  that  the  Baron  had 
f.-i.lleji  from  grace,  though  he  still  pre- 
serviSd  a  sort  of  jaunty  elegance.  It 


Three  Hindu  Plays 

rhree  Hindi?  plays  were  presented 
the  Harvard   Dramatic   Club  in 


tion  was  not  overlooked 
he  Farewell  Curse,"  a  one-act 
by  Rabindranath  Tagore  depict- 
the  struggle    between    love  and 

V ,  was  acted  well  by  Miss  Gertrude 
nan  and  Randel  C.  Burrell.  It 
followed  by  "The  Maharani  of 

i;;in,"  a  romantic  comedy  in  one 
li>  'T'igore  and  Ge^orge  Caideron. 

i  t'll'     jiiost  of  the 'humor  of  this 

rkiini;  little  play  was  furnished  by 
Orier.tal  or  the  Occidental  col- 
lator it  would  be  hard  to  say; 
linly  it  appealed  to  the  American 
enco  which    laughed    at    it  last 

I  as  a  native  product  with  a  slight 
i  rn  aroma.  Miss  Dorothy  Googlns 

charm  and  vivacity  to  the  parti 
.raina,  a  Mogul  princess  hiding! 
identity  in  a  fisherman's  hut  ini 
:an.    William  C.  Jackson  as  thel 

II  Sherman  gave  a  good  character) 
rpretation;  while  John  Collier  as! 

humorous    king    who  enjoyedj 
Hug  the  fire  and  peeling  the  pota 
,  Miss  Agnes  James  as  Amina 

.My  sister,  and  the  other  member; 

ihe  cast  woa  their  just  quota  o: 

lause. 

Savitri,  or  Love  Conquers  Death, 
eluded  the  three  plays.  This  lyrl 
drama  in  two  acts  is  taken  from 
:  y  in  the  Hindu  epic  "The  Mahah 
ara,"  and  is  adapted  by  K.  N.  dH 
i  t  a,  director  of  the  Union  of  Fj's] 
!  West,  from  the  original  Sanskrii 
translations  of  Toru  Dutt,  Romesli 
U  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  others! 
tory  has  more  the  flavor  of  i 


to  the  ear,  the  one  feature  of  the  per- 
forrnance  that  seemed  out  of  keeping, 
that;  suggested,  instead  of  bold  virility, 
a  certain  native  violence  that  defied  the 
discipline  of  the  director.  Nor  do  we 
find  :;anything  in  Gorky's  text  that  war- 
ranted this  stentorian  delivery. 

As  a  pantomimic  representation  of 
various  characters,  as  an  example  of 
ens.emble  and  the  handling  of  a  crowd, 
as  ait  '.he  end  of  the  third  act,  the  per- 
forniaiice  last  night  was  Interesting  and 
Instructive.  Instructive,  for  it  showed 
what  has  been  done  by  intelligent  dl- 
rector.s  with  a.^stoelc  company  that  has 
long  lived  togetlier  and  thought  dra- 
matdcally  together,  as  well  as  acted 
tofit^ther.  In  music  this,  too.  Is  possible. 
Witness  the  Flonzaley  quartet,  whose 

members  are  not  merely  excellent  mu-  i 
slclans  who  come  together  at  stated  In- 
tervals for  concert  purposes. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss 
Gorky's  play  at  this  late  day.  Some, 
even  when  reading  it,  calls  for  an  ounce 
of  civet.  But  it  Is  something  more 
than  a  sordid,  brutal,  repulsive  drama, 
as  some  would  have  It.  It  Inspires,  as 
certain  novela^by  Dostoievsky,  pity  and 
the  wish  that  there  might  be  a  change 
In  the  order  of  things,  whether  they 
are  divinely  appointed  or  the  working.^ 
of  blind  chance.  The  play  on  the  stage 
Is  more  powerful,  more  compelling,  lesf 
brutal.  If  you  please,  than  when  It  Is 
read.  It  may  be  classed  as  realistic,  but 
this  realism  Is  not  baldly,  cruelly  photo- 
graphic; It  Is  vivified  by  emotion;  It 
touchee  the  heart. 


BRAGGIOTTI  SISTERS 
AT  TREMONT  THEATRE 

,;m   than  of   reality — and-  yeT  i  ^-  ,        '~.  ...     .      «  » 

am  in  which  truth  is  unhampered'  Interesting  Dancing  Enter-' 

16  fetter^?  of  a  material  world.   lij         tainment — Large  Aadience 
;^  with  the  fortunes  of  a  beautiful     Berthe  and  Francesca  Bragglottl  and 
.ng  Hind  '   pr:r  xs^,   \A-\n^f  iv.irir'         Boston  branch  of    the  Denishavro 


■r,i  of  Dancing  grave  an  entertain- 
ment yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre,  which  was  filled  with  a 
deeply  Interested  audience  composed  of 
parents,  children,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. The  orchestra  was  Lowe's,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Herbert  Lqwe.  Mr. 
Bragglottl  came  before  the  curlaln  and 
said  that  his  daughter  France.'jja,  still 
suffering  from  water  on  the  knee,  would 
not  be  able  to  appear  In  Bonje  of  the 
dances  announced  by  the  program. 

This  program  was  a  long  one,  con- 
taining nearly  40  numbers,  but  they 
were  so  varied  and  many  of  them  so 
short  that  the  time  passed  rapidly. 
The  Misses  Bragglottl  again  were  vig- 
orously applauded  for  their  grace  In 
posturing  and  dancing,  also  for  the  tal- 
ent shown  by  them  In  the  creation  of 
many  ensemble  dances,  as  "A  Child's 
Dream,"  "Under  the  Sea"  and  "Spirit 
of  the  Amplcx)."  So  many  pupils  of 
the  school  did  well  In  solo  and  ensemble 
that  It  would  be  Invidious  to  particu- 
larize. Not  the  least  Interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  entertainment  was  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  little  chll-i 
dren  entered  Into  the  Bplrlt  of  the 
dance. 


So  King  George,  visiting  1  n  Rome, 
found  the  royal  table  did  not  agree  with 
his  royal  stomach.  What  was  he  served? 
Classic  Roman  food?  Beans  cooked  in 
oil  with  flagons  of  old  Palernlan?  Etru- 
rian pulse?  Or  was  the  ancient  slmpMa«y 
scorned  and  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors 
outrivalled? 


MR.  JOHNSON  AT  THE  PLAY 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  seeing  the 
Russians  playing  "Tsar  Fyodor,"  gained 
material  as  a  sociologist  for  his  colossal 
work.  He  was  especially  impressed  by 
seeing  gray-bearded.  gigantic  men 
touching  with  a  hand  now  and  then  the 
floor  in  the  presence  of  the  Tsar.  When 
he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
performance,  he  answered:  "It  was  not 
till  about  10  o'clock  that  I  could  tell 
who  was  Boris  and  who  was  old  Shoui- 
sky.  You  see,  I  know  only  one  Russian 
word,  'Vodka.'  and  I  didn't  hear  it 
spoken  once." 


BOOTLEG  RIVER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Miss  Amy  Lowell  has  recently  pub- 
li.shed  the  stimulating  lines  that 
"Walking  in  the  woods  or^e  day 
1  came  across  a  great  river  of  rye.  " 
But   unfortuately,   either   from  natural 
reticence  or  the  prohibition  of  the  Vol- 
stead act,  .she  does,  not  tell  us  where 
it  is,  that  we.  too,  may  quaff  of  inspira-: 
tion  at  its  source.    How  flat  and  tepid 
the  Pierian  spring  compared  to  such  a 
draught!      Helping  as  I  ntay  to  solve 
the  mystei-y  of  this  new  River  of  Doubt, 
though  the  matter  is  one  more  for  the 
personal   quest   of   adventurous  youth 
than   for  the  sedentary   conjecture  of 
middle  age,  there  used  to  be  an  excel- 
lent i-ye,  also  drawn  from   the  wood, 
known  as  Green  River,  which  I  beheve 
was  in  Kentucky.    Beyond  that  I  have 
no  memory  of  any  rye  rivers,  and  that 
<»ne  has  probably  dried  up.    As  the  dis- 
covery by  the  poetess  appears  to  be  of 
recent  happening,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  river  referred  to  Is  the  Riviere  des 
Uambs  des  Bottles  which  flows  south  • 
through  the  forests  of  French  Canada 
into  the  woods  of  Maine,  and  that  it  was 
In  sylvan  wandering  in  these  that  Miss 
Lowell  came  chancily  upon  it. 

Amherst.  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAM.s. 


•MAID  OF  THE  MILL"  VERSE? 

j  (The  choir  will  now  .sing)  \ 

Many  years  have  passed,  gray-haired  i 

I  look  around 
The  earth  has  no  such  maidens  now,  I 
the  mill  wheel  turns  not  round.       '  | 
And  when  I  think  of  heaven,  and  what! 

I  the  angels  be,  ' 

II  .see  again  the  little  maid,  and  hear  her  ' 

worrls  to  me: 
j  "Do  not  forget  me,"  etc. 

—From  Mrs.  Dallison  of  Beverh-. 


A   VENERABLE  RECTOR 

(Adv.    in    local  newspaper) 


"Old  North  Church" 

Salem  St.  Sunday,  1C:45  A. 

200TH  YEAR 

RECTOR'S  ANNIVERSARY 
Holy  Communion  and  Address 


ADVANCE  SALES 

As  the  'R'orld  Wags: 

A  recent  complaint  in  the  columns 
of  The  Herald  that  the  advance  sale 
of  seats  for  a  series  6f  theatrical  per- 
fonsaJices  was  less  gratifying  in  Bo.-non 
than  in  other  burgs  impels  me  to  spring 
^"  '"■  '''  '  '  "'■  'Jf  "ur  fair  city.    The  im- 


giounUs,  hut  scarcely  on  tlie«e  iiremlses. 
Take  tlio  experiences,  doubtless  lyjiical, 
of  a  person  (Intensely  Interested  In  the 
drama)  who  applied  for  seats  Immediato- 
ly  upon  aimouncerhent  of  the  sale.  For 
special  reasons  his  vision  this  spring  Is 
somewhat  less  piercing  than  usual;  un- 1 
le.ss,  in  fact,  he  sits  reasonably  near  the  ' 
stage,  he  occasionally  finds  It  difficult  | 
to  decide  whether  the  facile  mug  of  the  1 
artist    is    intended    to    denote   Joy  or, 
gloom;  while  those  fintr  mu.scular  nu- 
ances which  discriminate  between,  say. 
derision  and  triumph  or  madness  and 
profooind  refloction.  simply  do  not  regis- 
ter oi]  Ills  retina.    This  unfortunate  per- 
son   supposed    that    early  application 
would    enable    him   to   sit  /ar  enough 
front  to  apprehend  sjome  of'  these  sub- 
tleties   of    facial    artlon — which,  after 
reading    several    really  extraordinary 
texts  of  the  plays  to  be  given,  he  con- 
cluded was  the  only  kind  of  action  likely 
^  to  be  visible. 

But  the  race  i.s  c.'lt  invariably  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  early  bird 
After  enjoying  the  benefit  of  interest 
on  this  person's  money  for  a  month  or 
so  the  management  mailed  him  tickets 
for  the  IBth  row — excellent  for  the  hawk- 
eyed  but  merely  tantalizing  to  the  astig- 
matic. Usually,  of  cour.se.  one  would 
rather  hear  than  see;  but  these  were 
peculi^  circumstances.  So  the  tickets 
were  returned,  with  several  polite  rea- 
sons why  a  better  location  would  be 
acceptable,  and  this  time  they  came 
back  unchanged  and  without  a  word  of 
comment.  On  the  same  day  a  ticket 
agency  offered  our  hero  seats  In  the 
third  row.  and  another  ticket  agency  had 
them  In  the  10th. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  tale  of  anothpr 
person,  who  was  informed  by  the  box 
office  that  all  jthe  good  seats  had  been 
sold,  only  to  learn  at  a  ticket  agency 
tliat  the  seals  he  wanted  could  be  re- 
served .and  paid  for — but  not  delivered 
since  they  had  not  yet  been  recuived 
from  the  box  office. 

In  the  sight  of  the  gods,  both  Olym- 
!)ian  and  theatrical,  these  are,  to  be 
sure,  trilling  matters;  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  them  whether  I  sit  next  th<^ 
footlights  or  next  the  roof.  Heaven 
knows  I  am  not  grcrusmg  about  that. 
My  agitation,  I  Insist.  Is  civic,  not  per- 
sonal. I  admit  that  we  tittered  at  "Mary 
Rose,"  snickered  at  "He  Who  Gets 
Slapped."  and  guffawed  with  abandon 
when  Anna  Christie  pointed  out  that 
we're  all  pocr  nuts  and  it's  not  our 
fault.  I  also  admit  I  saw  "The  Bat." 
But  I  will*not  admit  that  we  are  low- 
brow because  we  are  not  going  to  buy 
seats  at  advance  sales  any  more. 

Is  it  noit  possible  that  Boston's  diffi- 
dence in  this  matter  is  not  due  to  in- 
difference to  the  appeal  of  the  impor- 
tant if  queer  in  dramatic  art,  but  to  the 
relative  scarcity  of  suckers?  Shall  It  be 
accounted  good  business  to  set  up  a 
show  calculated  to  entice  impecunious 
intellectuals,  and  then  expect  them  to 
vie  madly  with  each  other  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  stung?  Not  in  the  Yan- 
kee town  of  Franklin,'  Emerson  and 
Opal.   Not  to  mention 

HAZELTON  SPENCER. 

Brush  Hill  road. 


A   DEVOTED  SON 

iFrom  tlic  New  I'ork  Tribune.) 
Fi-ank  Campbell,  Jr.,  son  of  a  promin- 
ent New  York  funeral  director,  lias 
started  at  the  age  of  10  to  become  a 
racing  demon.  He  has  l.ssued  challenges 
to  any  boy  under  16  to  race  his  special- 
ly-built Italian  racer,  which  makes  great 
speed. 


FOR  OUR   HALL  OF  FAME 

In  Cherokee.  la.  old  man  Steele  runs  a 
bank;  Herb  Puffer  plays  the  cornet  in 
the  band,  and  ''Pa"  Knapp  was  for  a 
long  time  night  watchman. 

In  Atlantic,  la.,  a  Mr.  Fowler  owns  a 
chicken-hatcher>',  and  Messrs.  Payne  & 
.Aiken  have  a  lumber  yard. 


j      LAHEE'S  "ANNALS  OF  MUSIC" 

!  "Annals  of  Music  In  America,"  by 
I  Henry  C.  Lahee  (298  p.p.)  Is  published 
!  by  Marshall  Jones  Company  of  Boston. 

The  sub-title  explains  the  plan  of  the 
1  book:  "A  Chronological  Record  of  Slg- 
inlficant  Musical  Events,  from  1640  to 
itbe  Present  Day,  With  Comments  on 
the   various   periods   Into    which  the 
work  is  divided."     Mr.  Lahee    in  his 
preface  says  that  his  purpose  is  to  give 
as  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  mu.sic  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  "Such  items 
as    the   printing  of   the    first   book  on 
music,  the  importation  of  the  first  pipe 
organs,  the  establishment  of  the  early 
musical    societies    are    recorded,  while 
similar  events  of  a  more  recent  date 
are  of  no  special  importance.    The  first 
performance     of     significant  works— 
loperas.     oratorios,      symphonies  and 
jOther  choral  and  orchestral  works— are 
.chronicled    as    carefully    as  possible; 
also  the  first  appearance  in  America 
of  noted  musicians." 


Mr.  Lahee  unciertook  a  laborious, 
ften  bafTUng.  almost  Impossible  task, 
-■"hat  he  performed  It  as  well  as  he  did 
Is  remarkable.  If  a  d<izen  musical  an- 
tiquarians were  to  spc-nd  months  in  In- 
dividual research,  then  come  to  an 
agreement,  and  have  their  work  then 
read  by  half-a-dozen  proofreaders  ex- 
p*rt  In  musical  •literature  and  history, 
there  would  still  be  omissions,  con- 
fusing statements,  errors.  How  could 
one  man  hope  to  escape? 
'  Open  the  book  at  random.  On  page 
84-   one    may    read:      "1826.    April  25 

Rossini."  On 
New  York,  a  "Semiramlde'    wtto  pci - 
I  formed    by   Manuel   Oarcla's  company 

nnoro    tirtxi    Tin*    RoSSlnl'B.  The 

In  his  "Gbapters 
same  mistake. 

.    e  been  av< 

either    chronicler    had  taken 


•Semiramlde,"  Rossini."  On  that  day  in 
New  York,  a  "Semiramlde"  was  per- 
formed by  Manuel  Oarcla's  company 
but  the  opera  was  not  Rosslnl'B.  The 
late  Honry  ^  Krehblel  In  his  "Gbapters 
«f  Opera"  made  the  same  mistake. 
This  error  might  hav«  been  avoided 
I  If  either  chronicler  had  taken  the 
j  trouble  to  consult  Joseph  N.  Ireland's 
I  Records  of  the  Ney  York  Stage. 
I  Take  the  statement  of  a  more  recent 
I  event.  Page  115.  "1899.  March  22. 
I  American  debut  of  E.  Dohnanyl.  Hun- 
I  farlan  pianist,  ■with  Boston  Symphony 

ii  Carnegie  hall.  New  York 


"The  Cherry  Orchard,"  a  comedy  in  fo"^^  j 
■l^'-  ^  -    "  ..V^drania  in  fouf  acts,  will  be  performed 

v-as  by    Mrs.  Constance  G^-rr^^^^^  j        Early  in  1901  the 

The  comedy  ^vas  He  at  first  was  unwilling,  but 

Art  Theatre  asked  him  for  ^  "^^^  of  1902  he  had  sketched 

an  idea  came  into  his  ^-d  and  by  the  summ  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  i 

the  plot  and  thought  of  the  tme^  ^^^^        ^bth  anniversary 

r,ot  produced  at  Moscow  ""^'^^f  "^^^  '  edeb^ated.    The  occasion  was  a 
of  Chekhov   as  -'•^'''^^^^..'"htLeTf  had  never  had  a  strong  faith  m  the. 
memorable  one,  although       himseL^  ^^e  Knipper, 

success  of  thpew  -orK.    Mr  Sta^^^^^^^^^  ^         Messrs.  Leon.dov,  Mos- 

fum:tri:unfn,'S'°^exandrov,  ^^1^^^^^^^:^^^^^^  ' 

Called  Comedy  "    "  ' 

of  the  Ineffectual 


'    their    interpreters    will  be- 


Sr^^c.^^Jand^^temP^^^^^^^ 
played  by  Varvara  Bu^^^^ 

the  «<='^°?''"^^'7'^y^'^the  jealous  cap- 
Vlshnevsky;  bolyony,  J_  _ 


Orchestra 
city." 

Mr.  Dohnanyl  played  for  the  first  time 
In  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  March  15,  1900. 

It  is  dangerous  In  these  days  to  saj 
that  even  a  contempoi>aneous  work  re- 
ceived its  first  performance  on  this  dat« 
and  at  that  place.    In  Paris,  for  exam- 
ple,   a   comi>ositlon     performed     at  a 
Colonne  or  Lamoureux  concert  may  b( 
■  noted  as  "first  performance."  The  piece 
I  may  have  been  previously  performed  In 
'  a  French  provincial  town,  at  Brussels, 
even  In  Paris  at  a  concert  of  the  Na- 
iial  Society  or  some  other  orchestral 
■  cert.    We  read  that  Chausson's  Sy..=- 
ony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert 
I  by  .Vrlhur  Nikisch  In  Paris;  we  also 
<<1  that  it  was  performed  In  Brussels 
ore  It  was  played  in  Paris;  and  when 
find  the  two  chroniclers  making  olh-  ; 
statements  that  we  know  to  be  In- 1 
rect,   which  chronicler  Is  to^be  be- 
ved  with  regard  to  Chausson? 
i^rograms  themselves  are  sometimes 
oneous.    The  concert  may  not  have 
.<en  place,  and  yet  the  program  may 
ve  been  preser^.     There  is  an  in- 
nce  of  this  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
iry     In  the  volume  of  the  Theodore 
aomas  programs  -s  one  of  a  concert 
;bal  was  not  given.    One  must  search 
Dwight's  "Journal  of  Music"  to  find  the 
reason.     Yet   would   not  a  chronicler, 
rressed  for  time,  be  justified  in  legard- 
ng  this  program,  which  announced  the 
first  performance  of  a  work,  authentic, 
authoritative?  .  , 

Mr.  Lahee  gives  so  much  valuable  in-^ 
.rmation  in  his  book  that  t  would  be 
.-.gracious  to  go  through  it  P^S^^y 
Hge  in  the  hope  to  find  here  and  there] 
n  error.  We  do  not  know  of  any  bio- 
apWcal  dictionary,  any  musical  lexicon 
hat  is  flawless  in  the  accuracy  of  !,tate- 
.  ent.  And  there  are  times  when  even 
he  most  indefatigable.  P*r|.^verlng. 
l^rt  data-hound  mista-kes  or  loses  the 
cent. 


-The     Cherry     Orchard'^    haB  been 
ealledacomedyofthelneffect^^^^^^^^^ 

flmi?:'  The;Tprietor.  on  the  death  of  ;  Vishnevsky,  Solyony    .n«  ^-^^^^^ 

rhusband,  f.l  jn  love  an.  went^wlth  -hebf:rk\n%r  gru^^^^^  -|.=;  \°nd 

her  lover  to  Paris,  for  she  ,  tor,  played       J'^^  "l^s    Fedotlk  and 

^^^'J^'^^n^^^^^^^l  k^\e!Ty  ''NriSal^Srny  and  Woff 

^ Je^a"  en^ar^teathe^^^^^^^^^^^^  Bulgako.." 

-""^  -^l         return   accompanied  by  '  - 
opens  with  her  returm  ^  daughter. 


ens  with  '•e^'^"^^^;,ed  daughter 
R  daughter  and  an  adoP  ^^^^^rupt 

She  l*=^'•"^t'^f,\^''Krother  fond  of  bll- 
fcc  her  t*'l^f'!^^fical  There  is  much 
Hardc.  is  ""SP'^t  Vh!- orchard,  which  is 
talk  about  sell.ng  the  orcha^^- ^  ^^^^^ 
a  -JS^o^ble  OS...  A  me  I 
forebears  were  »erf»  on  ^^^^  | 

chases    t.  to   keep  the 

ceived   IS   not   f"'"^'  ,  pack  ur 

family      /^e  old  house,  the>  P^^  ^^^^ 

-  t'Xr  r  w:  ■  r^iTJTo^'^^r: 

^.''?-go^.''^>^"-"-— 
probably  .o  .starve 

'^*'%'''^^he  storv  tJtold  in  a  series  of 
to  seed,    ^^he  sior    i  coi>6tantly 

.;  detached  -^'^^'^'^'If^.^fo^lt  cln  be  caned, 
shifting  action.  If  action^  remarked | 

But  as  Ti.e  Saturday  Revne^  ,ha«.cte'rs' 

1  '^^inf^^irthS 

^^'The^'cherry   Orchard  Is  not  a 
Hves.      The    "-"eri  y  unfold 

thesis,  but  %P-;";r^,ent  a  problem:  it 
an  argument  'or  present  »  f 

^"veals  the  lives  of  "/^r^cT  and  action  J 
en'  irregularity  °\^'P^f^!l^l^^cf  The 

the  Pl-y^^tr'has  faciei  "Every  per- 
old  social  O'-d'^'-  has  failed  nicular 
aonage  In  his  or  her  ow 
fashion  is  futile  and  self  cen 
tnow  not  ^^YJ'lZ^Z  ot  their  lives, 
-^'^^^^^ra'^^^^f--^ 
?^rnew^tn1?yTruirit  IS  a  picture 

of  universal  drift. 


his  own 


..THE   THEATRE  OF  TOIVlORROW 

(From  the  Manchester  Guardian) 
Mr  Kenneth  Macgowan.  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  American  dramatic  critic 
has  published  an  English  edition  of  h  s 

lively  essay  on  the  drama  that  is 
sweeping  the  central  European  theatres 
and  spreads  westward,  to  his  great  de- 
light. His  enthusiasms  are  sometimes 

„"„re  restful  than  <l>-™-'"-^f  ^^^^^^ 
He  reminds  one 

Hardcastle  standing  on  his  head^  l-he 
,,„ire  -aid  have  a  t.i„g  oM ^  Mn 
^Iacgowa^  will  have  a  >th^^g^ 

'        ^"h         have    been    whirled  round 

US'    •=  - 

of  fashion^  Macgowan's  views  are 

.e^^^ng" 

r^a^e  '^eufed  so^-Lt^^nt^'when  Sey 

ii"  th^  sta-'e    as  we  know  >t     a  P-^eP 
call  the  sta„e    a..-,  „j.  ^.g  Know 

show  theatre,  '  and  acting  a  =^  ^e 
It  "representational.      ^''^''t^tlv  to  be 
"rep7e'lenta:lonar  is  -W^^^^^'^.-oVking 
very  rude  about  h'"^-   ^hat  is  v  o 

,n  Mr.  ,M-/?-t"3on  AnH-r^tionalism 
distrust    of    reason.  there- 

re^hare  i"„tl^atiotaf  acting  Tnd  antl- 
;°;^orarp^ays^    With   enthusiasm,  he 

^^'.^Ts^te  of  panTal  hypnosis,  at  least 
.  ^he^xtent  of  deadening  the  logical 
f^cuUles  and  heightening  the  sensuous 
'  =  iTpreclselv  that  desirable  for  the 
/reception  of  a  work  of  art. 


..THE  THREE  SISTERS" 
_ai     rm.       dieters"  was  the  first  of 
Checkhov  to  be  written 

''''  "'XSor  iSe  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
expressly  for  uie  .  ^^^^ 
with   a   ■^''ew  to  interpie 

„r  the  JTOMOW  Art  Tl,.»fe.  bee.™  h^. 
Five  o'  IM  mP"'*"' ,«•'",';! 

I'll  pi.wa  w  111-"     "»* '"; 

the  first  perfoi-ma.nce. 

"in  -Thr  Cherry  Ore-hard'  lov^  of  home  , 
was  Checkhov's  theme:  m    T^'e  ^iree 
•  swter.s-   tfiat   emotion    Is  bestowed  by 
dwellers  in  a  provincial  city  on  the  dis- 
tant Moscow  which  is  the  goa   of  their 
dreams.     In  order  to  vary  his  theme. 
In  'Three  Sisters,'  Checkhov  introduces 
the  cross-currents  of  several  love  af- 
fairs   between    his    characters,  affairs 
1    which   are  characterized   by  repression 
and  have,  therefore,  all  the  greater  pa- 
thetic appeal.     Probably  m  no  modern 
play  is  suppressed  feeling  conveyed  In 
1    so  intense  a.  degree  as  In  this  simple  1 
'    t?oA'  of  a   household   unable  to  reach, 
out  for  the  things  it  desires  so  pas.sion- 
atelv      The    members   and  hangers-on 
of  a  sinele  household  comprise  the  char- 
acters of  -The  Three  Sisters.'    Its  dis- 
Kive  quality  lies  in  the  *  act  that  ^he 
militarv    note    is    predominant.  The 
three  daughters  and  the  son  of  a  gen- 
Sat  a  lleutenanc-colonel,  a  lieutenant^ 
a  captain,   an   army   doctor   and  two 
second  lieutenants  are  the  leading  fig- 
ures in  this  drama  of  suppressed  ambU 
tlons.    The  three  sisters  of  the  titlft- 
Olga,  Masha  and  Irlna  Prozoroff-will 
bA  p  ayed.  respectively,  by  Vera  Pash- 
enwi.   6lga  Knlpper-Tchekhova  and 
iTvdla    Korienieva.      Both  Constantln 
sUntslavsky  and  Vassily^Katchalov  w.n 
have  parts  challenging  the  best  that  Is 
CTthenv    The  former  will  play  his  orig- 
nai  role  of  Lt.-Col.  Vershinin,  while  the 
moth-eaten     Baron     of     "the  Lower 
Sepths'  will  undergo  miraculous  trans- 
Fo^nation  Into  the  refined  and  sensitive 
T?aron     Tuzenbach    in  ^t^^^hands  of 


A  similar  view  he  puts 
-rr^'^:  screen  has  come  closer  than  the  I 
stage  to  our  unconscious  mind  because 
it  has  operated  through  sight ^^^^  i 
that  P^'^f/:„^^_f'^ords  alone.    It  has  > 

mind  I  pelieve  u  ^^^^  g^. 

this  logic  the  mind,  as  the 

fi-^'Zu-aS,  pi.yl.ou.e-  sen.. 

KSrr^r.iH£Tr^^^ 

naturally  ^^"®l,^  7}locoiida"  was  ob- 
appreclation  °f  ^^J^^fJ^i^t^i^  FalstafTs 
viously  Jjiore  intellectual  tnan  | 

r  "n^ludgmfnt^  of  the^'sense:  alone.  ' 

r  bfa^y  'nvrt^e'Thrre  1 

-rferiidlt^s-^^^^^^^ 

caTuse  US  SJry  mechanism  to 
^^^he^furCfaVdZ-sIng  muddleto 

^i^'br»I=;^£^ 

18  not  a  --^-IJ- i  ,a,  values''  for  ' 
*'7rh"M.  Macgowan  cries  out7  They 
t  he  the  product  of  the  conscious 
"'^"h  hecL.se  thi?  ••rationalizes  falsel>^" 
"i'"  we  apprehend  them  if  not  b^ 

^?rd-  The  aCer  is  perfectly  simple, 
mind?  '     „t„n    Mr  Macgowan, 

we  cant^ot  do  so  at  aU.  Mr.  M^^^  ^ 

despairing    "'J'^tn    "the  unconscious 
^ZT-    W^n  he  has  explained  what 
where'ls  the  unconscious  mind  he' 
Te  a  more  challenging  philosopher.  ^ 

?|,raV.Jtlon-^^^^^^ 
%fce\s  which  ackU^^^^  two  and 

?wo  to  b^fot^  with  the  finer  and  rarer 
-t^lltt^ullV^^^ 


liat    worn    wll  h   a  di  gaEc   tilt,   tr-.v.  -^ 
desperately  strapped  down  so  as  to  •  > 
real   soiled   stockings   thrust   into  \' 
seedy  shoes,  but  he  sported  a  dark,  welli 
Wjixed  mustache  as,  with  a  little  cane  | 
under  his  arm  and  wearing  a  pair  of 
ragged  gloves,   he  strutted  on  to  t!i  - 
stage. 

'l"he  verse  of  his  song,  with  a  London 
pronunciation   that  attracted  me   most,  . 
I  have  held  in  memory  all  these  years 
and  which  ran  as  follows: 
"I'm  a  pawty  In  feet,  who  has  known 
bettaw  dais. 
But  their  glowry  is  faideed  and  gono; 
I've  stawteed  in  life  In  a  lot  of  odd 
wais 

But  have  not  found  the  way  to  get  (  ii 
-    There  are  only  three  roads  I'm  afraid 
that  are  left. 
1  shall  have  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal- 
Yet  I  dawn't  quite  encourage  the  now- 
tlon  of  theft,  i. 
Tho  I'm  awfully  shabby  genteel.  Oh  |s" 
Too  proud  to  beg.  too  honest  to  steal, 
1  know  what  it  is  to  be  wanting  a  meal;  [■ 
My  tattaws  and  wags  I  try  to  con- 
ceal. 

I  belong  to  the  shabby,  genteel." 

Needless   to   say    the   audience  rose 
as  one  and  "lifted  the  roof,"  as  stroking^ 
his  mustache  Vlth  fingerless  gloves  he  , 
paced  the  stage  between  verses.  | 

That  was  many  years  ago,  when  Bo»-  i 

ton  was  a  smaller  but  more  comfortable 
citv— when  people  knew  each  other  and 
enj'oved  their  simple  pleasures,  and 
"Gus"  caused  manjy  "base  imitators  to 
essay  '  barnstorm'! ng."  with  varied  suo- 
cess,  myself  among  Ir.r  nuinW. 

^  MT.  BOWDOm. 
We  have  taken  tlie  liberty  of  correct- 
ing and  revising  the  version  of  this  sec- 
rnd  verse  quoted  by  our  correspondent. 
The  song  published  In  Bcrnton  In  186D 
is  now  before  us.  "Words  by  Harry 
Clifton-  music  hv  Gus  Williams;  arr.  by 
John  Blum.  Two  other  songs-  of  Gus 
Williams's  are  named  on  the  title  page: 
"Diamond  Takes  the  Heart"  and  "Kul- 
ly'  Vere's  vour  Cat?  (dedicated  to  the 
lievere  Club,  Boston.  Williams  is  char- 
acterized on  the  title  page  as  "The 
A  merican  Star  Coraique."  Published  in 
siv.i  "Sliabbv  denleel';  was  copyrighted 
In  18«7  by  Williams,— Ed. 


j  RUNAWAYES  EYES 

I  To  the  Edi'tor  of  The  Herald: 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Ham- 
let's "dram  of  eale,"  no  reading  In 
Shakespear*  has  caused  more  stumbling 
among  commenifators  than  has  the  fa- 
^nous  crux  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet, 
facetiouslv  referred  to  as  "Juliet's  Run- 
awayes  E>-es  -  (111-2-6).  The  passagei 
ill  ihe-flrst  folio  is  as  follows: 
"Spred  thy  close  curtaine  love-perfor 

ing  night. 
That  runawayes  eyes  may  wincke. 
Romeo 

Leape  to  these  armes,  untalkt  of 
unSeene." 

Various  explanations  of  the  crypt 
meaning  of  "runawayes  eyes"  are  give, 
in  most  editiona  of  the  play  and  need 
not  detain  us  here,  except  ■to  i^arl! 
that  everv  single  one  fails  to  show  evei 
a  fair  de"gree  of  plausibility.    None  o 
the  comments  collated  in  the  2'8  pas 
of  the  appendix  to  Furneas's' varloru 
edition  encourages  the  belief  that  Ih 


and' 
and: 


Tempest" 
Dream." 


or  "A 


Midsummer  Night's 


QUS  WILLIAMS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

I.  too.  remember  the  inimitable  Gus 
Williams  (his  stage  name  as  I  under- 
stand) when  he  sang  In  the  old  Theatre 
Comique,  next  door  to  Billy  Park  s  res- 
taurant. In  rear  of  the  present  Jordan 

Marsh  concern.  Washington  street. 
In  appearance   "Gus"   resembled  Mr. 

Tlgg  in  "Martin  ( 'huzzlewit"— a  t)ust- 

ed"  aristocrat,  with  a  commanding  l"o><. 

patches  anrl   rlarnlne  in   evidence,  i^big 


solution  lies  in  the  direction  in^lcat 
bv  the  widely  divergent  views  of  ' 
different  .^ho>a,-s.    Any  a'lempt   o  d. 
•tv-ith  this  problem -in  a  ^'^'y^'^l^^l 
regard  the  conjectural  readmsrs  ana  . 
"Ifled  interpretations  '^"'."''J^Tv 
as   unconvincing   and  ""^^^^^.ag 
relevant.     Let  us  look  at  the  passfe 
■f^:,,  a  point  of  view  ^^^"^^ 
so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  textual  ^ 
To  put  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  p  a 
question:  Why  not  ^^^'^^^'f'^^^^^l''''^ 
■■That  runawayes  eyes  may  «''ncke 
descriptive  and  figarative,  instead  of  .i 
ifnr^o^ring  out  of         '^T  helierth 
impossible  .meaning  '"^^he.^'^'M^,.  „ 
i.t  must  be  nounal  and  literal?    May  n 
••eres"  personify  the  '^'"'^Tl^"  ^^„i 
vi.  ors  of  Juliet's  household?  In 
i  ^n  t'e  hushed  and  secret  n'f„',  ^J^ 
'  i„  sleep  the  offices  of  si?bt  and  spee 
ii'   potential    trouble-makers,    who j 
Tuliet  In  hfer  mind  it  not  the  ruthl 
foe    of  her  newly-vvedd*.d  husband 
feasy  to  imagine  -hat  would  bejk- 
to  happen  it  Romeo  sl^ould  be  seen 
the   orchard  or  caught  in  the  act 
climbing  to  Juliet's  chamber. 

11  will  be  recai.ed  that  on  his  f 
surprising  intrusion,  she  warns  i 
tra?Vhe  Jlace  is  death,  conside^ 

thee"     AS  Romeo,  on  Ifis  *'«^""d 
ure-highbent  on  .the  -cc°"lP'l^hn 
of  his  nuptial  mission— leaps  to  Ju 
°'  ..„„.alkt    of    and  unseene, 

arms,      ""'-^7'    "  neither  "runawsi 
would  seem    that  "eiiner 
(80  pointed  by  the  Cambridge  edit 
nor  any  of  the  physical  and  myr  U 
enUtfes' cited  by  the  commentators  fe 
needed  to  interpret  for  us  the  nu 
sldT  of  .luliefs  call  to  "eyeless  ni. 
when  we  consider  .1  '"^^^'y  ^^^R^ni's 
safety  hihI  '  "'i-'  i" 


1  oil. 


Oh 


sppiirp  Is  known  to  have  used, 
Mvays"  imiHt  be  a  mi'sroadliigr  of  a' 
resembling;  It  In  written  form, 
iv,  as  B  descriptive.  It  cannot  ap-i 
'  eyes  which  are  capable  of  seeing) 
■liking  about  what  Is  seen,  evao  if 
'loiild  8upp<.»8e  thoni  equal  to  tha 
■>f  riiniilns  away  while  locked  iir 


tat   Is  wanted  ftere  Is  an  epithet 
would  describe  the  looks  at  "mery 
sp.irkllni?  for  very  /■wrath"  should 
bo    rti.scovered    on   this  second 
ire.      The    .select  loti    of    such  an 
■  t  presents  no  difficulty,  since  no 
.m    ».ulhorlty    than  Shakespeare 
I'lf  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  exact 
needed  In  the  following  form  of 
fht  in  King:  Henry  V.  (V'-2-18): 
our    eyes    whi^i    hitherto  have 

borne  in  them 
i    fafall     Balls    of  inurthering 

Baslliskos: 
•    venonii^    of    such    Ii<iSkes  we 

faireir  hope 
ve  lost  their  qualltie." 
!i    poisonous    hatred    as  .Tviliet' 
nen  have  for  Komeo  may  well  b- 
ibed  as  venomous,  and  that  is  th 

I  believe,  that  Shakespeare  WTotej 
mous.    written    in    a    rapid  hand, 
t   easily    he    mistaken    for  "runa- 
(printed    runaw^ies    In  some( 
editions)  by  an  apprentice  type 
r  unused  to  threading  the  mazes  of 
ining  hand  and  not  sufficiently  ad 
d  to  sense  the  strange  juxtaposl 
when   setting  up  the  text.  How 
»iTeci4fy  the  ideas  suggested  by  venomous 
lissfc-  j  with    those.of   the   text  "may  be 
undfK.tl >d  In  its  moc^pnized  form: 
InlSisS-ead  thy  close  curtain  love-per- 
HartT       forming  night, 
arr.  by^a-t  venomous  eyes  may  >vink  and 


m  lol 
;d  ioo-l 


of  6«! 


i  "M. 
to  ttn 
is  tiaf' 
s  "Thi 
tailed  in 


Romeo 

.^p  to  these  arms  untalked  of  and 
unseen. 

CHARLES  J.  DELAMAINE. 
^Chester. 


ANDEL  AND  THE  ENGLISH 

•nest   Newman    in    the  Manchester 

Guardian.) 
len  is  J  Handel  Society  not  a  Han- 
^oclety?  The  ans-wer  seems  to  be 
en  it  is  an  English  Handel  Society" 
aps  our  EnglisJn  Handel  Society  i,s 
andel  Society  on  the  principle  of 
:  a  non  lucendo.  A  Bach  Society  is 
a  ^Bach  Society;  It  may  perform 
one  else  occasionally,  but  it  does 
us  Bach.  But  our  Handel  Society 
srs  to  exist  laripely  to  do  good  turns 
Jier  composers.'  [  have  before  me 
>rogram  of  the  next  concert  of  this 
hy  organization.    It  runs  thus: 

"Z^-.'^a    "Oberon"-.  .  Weber 

^r>ft    I>,,H,5 

Mere    1  Oye"   Ravel 

spectre's   Bride'   Dvorak 

Is  is  In  a  country  that  is  supposed 
Handel  mad.    Perhaps  there  are  a 
mad   Handeliaus  still   left  among 
irtr>«|ind  I  can   imagine  nothing  more 
lated  to  increase  their  frenzy  than 
>gram  of  this  kind.    Let  them  go 
a   shade    madded,    and   we  shall 
,f       V"'^  founding  a  I>vorak 

!si»i«iel.us  Society  for  the  performance 
le  wiorks  of  Handel. 

ppose  the  ex;planati6n  Is  that  the 
sh    public   is   not    really   fond  of 
I  at  all:  it  is  merely  fond  of  the 
siah":  and  as  you  canHot  go  oii 
tile   "Messiah"  forever,  especi- 
in  May,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
-op  Handel  altogether  occasionally 
there  are  plenty  of  other  works  by 
equally  good,  that  it  Is  desirable 
ublic  should  know.    When  I  get 
ain  going  to  found  a  Society  for 
fM"       ,"Tf"^  ^""^  Strays.     The  fi,-st 
^  ,j^n.of  the  society  will  be  to  rescue 
umber   of    humble    but  deserving 
5  tha.t  are  al^^-ays  put  upon  simplv 
,  use  they  are  little  and  can't  defend 
selves.    There  are  those  four  semi- 
rs  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  sec- 
bar.s  of  the  main   theme  of  the 
Flute"   overture  " 
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,,,11,^.0  r.uie  -  overture,  for  instance. 
VVi^'T  ^^"^  they 

.01  f 


always  smudged  into  either  a  couple 
^uavers   or   a  sort   of  generalized 
Jbet.      Conductors    and  orchestral 
would    not  dare   to   treat  the 
quavers  In  this  way  if  they  were 

ture,    the    submerged    tenth,  the 
im  and  jetsam  of  the  musical  world 
exist.  If  they  ca^  be  said  to  exist 
11.  on  charity.    Then  there  is  the 
V   passage    in   the    ensemble  that 
vs   the  Toreador's  .song  in  "Car 
•  that  is  omitted  from  nine  out  of 
perforjiances  because   the  chorus 
who  sings  Mercedes  Is  afraid  of  the 
notes     My  Knight-Errant  Society 
see   that  justice   is  done   to  this 
essed  damsel  of  a  phrase, 
ter  a  little  preliminary  rescue  work 
lis  kind  among  the  tinier  waifs  and 
vs  of  music,  my  society  will  sally 
en  masse  for  the  righting  of  the 
S9  of  the  bigger  victims.  There 
be    bloodslied  at  any 


concert  at 


b  a  hackneyed  work  is  given  Whv 
Id  piar         a     .ya  pjay  tJie  B  flat 


ihore  arc  three  oth«y  cojicertoa  W  liis:, 
Why  should  .singtrs  alw.xys  give  us  the 
sanie  lialf-dozon  songs  or  80  of  Schu- 
mann's   fiTBt    period    when    there  arel 
scores  of  One  songs  of  lils  later  perlodj 
tliat  no  one  knows?    ^ny  siould  It  al- 
wa\-s  be  "Susaniia's  Secret"  when  there 
Is  "the  even  more  charming  "L*  Donnel 
Curlose"?     Why    ahvays    Mozart  and 
never  Cimarosa?    Why  «o  poor  a  comic 
opera  as  '■Samson  and  Delilah"  when 
Ihere  Is  such  an  exqui.slte  comic  opera 
a-;    "Cianiii    Schiochi"    going  begging? 
\nd  whv  should  it  be.  generally  speak- 
ing  either  the  "Messiah"  or  no  Handel 
at  "all     when   Handel   has  written 
manv  other  oratorios?    Ajid  why  noth- 
Ine  but  his  oratorios,  when  ho  ha-s  writ- 
ten «o  many  operas?    During  ''ff* 
couple  of  years  one  or  two  of  these 
have  been  revived  In  (Jermany  in  care- 
fully    thought-out     lyroductlons;  and 
everyone  has   been   astounded  at  the 
vitamy   of    them.     There    Is  enough 
lovely  music   buHed   in   the  scores  of, 
these  40  or  50  forgotten  operas  of  Han- 
del to  keep  anyone  who  Is  hungry  loi 
beauty  satisfied  for  f^-^^J^Pi^JJ' 
epeotfuUy  Bugiceat  to  our  Handel  Societj 
that  Instead  of  giving  Dvorak's^'Spec- 
tre's  Bride"  it  might  devote  Itself  to 
at  any  rate  ono  production  of  an  un- 
known  Handel   opera;   or  perhaps  .Sir 
Thomas    Beecham    will   sec   to    it  one 
of  these  days. 

MESSAGER  AND  GUITRV 

(Adolphe  Boschet  In  the  Daily  Telegraph  i 
A  French  musician  who  enjoys  par- 
ticular favor  is  M.  Andre  Messager.  Be- 
fore his  appointment  as  director  of  the 
Paris  Opera  he  conducted  the  orcliestra 
at   Coven  t   Garden   from   1901   to  1906. 
and  »iore  than  one  of  his,  works  has 
been  applauded  in  London.     It  is  now 
announced  that  "I/Amour  Masque.  "  for 
which   he  has  just  written   the  musio. 
will  be  presented  there  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.   This  piece  has  just  had  a  most 
favorable  reception  at  the  Theatre  Ed- 
ouard  VIT.  of  which  M.  Alphonse  Franck 
is  the  director.    The  libretto  is  by  one  of 
France's  most  gifted  writers  of  come- 
dies, M.  Sacha  Guitry,  who  in  this  "mu- 
sical comedy"  has  endeavored  to  por- 
tray a  series  of  conventional  types,  just 
as  the  Italian  comedy  used  to  do  in  the 
old  days,    In  "L.' Amour  Masque"  there 
passes  before  the  spectator  as  it  were  a 
series  of  "masques."    She  is  the  young 
leading  lady.    She  has  no  name,  is  20 
years    old   and    pretty;    She    has  two 
lovers,  who  help  her  to  live  In  luxury. 
One  is  a  haron,  a  type  of  all  the  rich 
barons  who  have  little  mistresses;  the 
other  is  a  fantastical  Indian,  a  Mahara- 
jah,' who  knows  not  a  word  of  French, 
and  employs  as  his  Interpreter  In  his 
adventures  of  gallantry  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Institut.     Naturally.  She  is 
bored,   in   spite  of  her  pearl  necklaces 
and  her  sable  and  chinchilla  cloaks;  for 
luxury  Is  nothing  without  love.  But  how 
her  interest  Is  roused_b_y  a  GST-trlbiTl  liuS'-- 
jtograph,  which  awakens  new  desires  in 
her:  th5:.5  good-looking  young  man.  how 
she  would  like  to  meet  him.    While  Shia 
still  muses  on  it  a  visitor  is  announced. 
Will  it  be  he?.    .    .    But  alas!  he  is  40 
years  old,   portb'.  and  with  gray  hairs 
about  his  temples.     But  why  does  hia 
face    recall    that    of    the  photograph? 
They  chat.     She  talks  of  her  dreams; 
and  he.  rather  sorry  at  Having  grown 
older  since  his  photogtaph  was  taken, 
promises   to   Introduce   her  to  his  son. 
and  to  bring  him  tliat  very  evening  to 
hen  twentieth  birthday  party.  Of  course, 
he  says 'nothing  to  his  son:  He  conies 
himself,   masked.    She  also  is  maslied. 
and  in  order  that  her  two  lovers  shall 
not   trouble  lier  that   evening  she  has 
arranged  for  two  of  lier  maids,  dressed 
like  her  and  also   masked,   to  act  as 
doubles  for  her.    The  trick  succeeds  so 
well  that  the  baron,  blind,  like  all  lovers, 
slips  away  with  one  of  the  maids.  The 
Maharajah   makes   off  with   the  other, 
but  only  to  lose  .her  to  the  member  of 
the  Institut.    Meanwhile  the  hero  and 
heroine.  He  and  She.  are  left  to  tread 
the  rosy  path  of  love. 

Such  a  fantasy,  whlcli  has  no  connec- 
tion with  what  is  probable,  is  'hendered 
charming  by  the  wit  and  liveliness 
which  M.  Sacha  Guitry  has  brought  to 
his  treatment  of  it.  The  whimsical  dia- 
logue, the  quips  and  points  which 
sparkle  in  the  couplets  from  beginning 
to  end.  keep  alive  In  the  audience  the  i 
spirit  of  gaiety  which  best  suit  this  ' 
comedy  of  masks.  M.  Andre  Messa- 
ger's  talents  are  well  known.  As 'in  his 
delightful  "Veronique,"  he  displays  ani- 
mation, charm,  and  even  grace — facil- 
ity, and  yet  elegance.  A  musician  who 
is  a  perfect  master  of  his  art.  he  has 
written  a  score  which,  while  it  seems 
improvised,  yet  displays  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  musical  culture.  "L,' Amour 
Masque"  is  very  well  mounted  and  well 
sung.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M. 
Sacha  Gultrj-,  who  might  dare  anything 
since  he  always  succeeds,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  give  us  the  Illusion  of  singing. 
M.  Darmaiit  hums  -the  Maharajah's 
song  with  considerable  charm :v  Mile. 
Marthe  Ferrare  and  Mile.  Marie  Dubas 
are  two  servants  who  well  deserve  to  be 
mistresses;  and  MM.  Urban  and  Maurel 
are  clever  and  comical.  As  to  Mile. 
Yvonne  Printemps.  her  voice  is  delight- 
fully fresh  and  supple;  she  sings  like  S. 
professional  singer,  but  remains  young  , 
and  natural,  like  a  vision  of  youth  itself.  | 


BACON    AND  SHAKtbPtARE 
(MBiH'heslcr  Uuarrilan) 
FranclH  Bacon's  Clplicr  Signature.  By 
Frank  Woodward.    liOndoii:  Grafton 
&  Co.    Pp.  vii.  88. 

Mr.  WoodwHrd'8  method  is  a  familiar 
"Baconian  "  device.  Bacon's  name,  or 
one  of  Its  variants,  according  to  the 
cipher  value  of  its  letters,  is  dl-'fcov- 
ered  in  certain  pages  of  his  works  and 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  words  of 
which  are  found,  after  judicious  treat- 
ment, to  give  the  same  total.  The  rules 
of  the  game  allow  plenty  of  scope  for 
the  player.  "Bacon"  may  also  be,  at 
will,  "F,  Bacon."  "Fr.  Bacon,"  or  Fran- 
cis St.  Alban."  Then  each  of  these 
may  be  valued  according  to  either  of 
two  cipher  alphabets.  Further.  In  count- 
ing the  words,  italics  may  be  either 
counted  or  not.  or  the  Italic  letters  may 
be  deducted  from  the  Roman  Mords. 
And  when  some  hard-hearted  page  re- 
fuses to  yield  even  on  these  pretty  easy 
terms  there  are  means  of  bringing  it 
to  reason.  Let  the  reader  only  Judge. 
A  page  of  this  temper  seemed  to  occur 
at  the  close  of  "Romeo  and  .luliet." 
Here  is  Mr.  Woodward's  way  of  cor- 
recting   its  naughtiness; 

"This  is  an  interesting'  example  of  a 
count,  by  reason  of  the  subtle  way  in 
which  the  287  sea!  is  introduced.  I 
could  not  find  It  until  the  following  lino 
on  the  last  page  arrested  my  atten- 
tion ;  ,  , 

"  'Prln.  These  letters  doe  make  good 
the  Fryers  wordes.' 

"It  seemed  like  a  direction,  so  I  did 
so,  and  found  they  consisted  of  291 
words  of  Roman  type,  which  meant 
nothing,  until  I  had  studied  the  line 
again.  Wliat  letters  would  make  good 
the  Friar's  words?  The  words  nearest, 
•know,'  'Prln..'  and  'come,'  each  con- 
tain foirr  letters;  deduct  any  one  of 
them  as  letters,  and  the  result  is — 287." 

This  is  merely  futile;  the  following, 
we  fear,  must  be  called  disingenuous. 
For  a  "Baconian."  Francis  the  drawer, 
in  "Henry  IV,"  is  naturally  a  very  red 
rag  Indeed.  Now  "Bacon"  is  repre- 
sented In  one  cipher  by  33.  And  the 
name  "Francis"  occurs  just  33  times 
in  the  first  column  of  the  scene  In 
question!  A  fateful  correspondence,  to 
be  sure.  But  Mr.  Woodward  does  not 
mention  that  the  name  "Francis"  oc- 
curs also  twice  in  the  previous  and 
twice  in  the  following  column.  Does  lie 
suggest  that  Bacon,  when  writing  the 
play,  knew  in  what  parts  of  his  scene 
the  first  column  of  the  printed  page 
would  begin  and  end?  And  most  of 
Mr.  Woodward's  "results"  similarly 
rest  upon  the  chil'dish  notion  that  the 
size  and  limits  of  the  printed  page  are 
known  to  the  autlior  as  he  writes. 

C.  H.  H. 


HAVE  THEY  DATED? 

The  Manchester  Guardian  said  of  the 
revival  of  "The  Marriage  of  Kitty"  in 
London  by  Marie  Tempest: 

"The  play  is  no  more  than  an, agree- 
able after-dinner  narcotic,  and  people 
who  feel  very  gloomy  about  the  state  of 
the  drama  may  take  some  comfort  from 
%oms  to  see  it.  For  it  is  dated  by 
the  fast  woman  who  eould  not  endure 
tobacco  smoke,  and  by  the  man  who 
kept  a  Scottish  castle,  a  private^yaclit 
and  a  house  in  Berkeley  square  on 
£16,000  a  year,  and  never  mentioned 
taxation,  it  is  dated  still  more  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  so  much  approved 
In  the  past.  If  it  were  produced  today 
for  the  first  time  it  would  surely  be 
dismissed  as  thin  and  trivial,  and  con- 
trasted unfavorably  with  the  sharper 
and  fuller  flavor  of  the  up-to-date 
plays  of  a  similar  type,  such  as  'Blue- 
beard's Eighth  Wife.'  However,  if  we 
do  these  trifles  better  nowadays  we 
have  no  one  to  give  them  such  bouquet 
as  Miss  Tempest.  Cold-blooded  analy- 
sis Jnay '  reduce  her  art  to  a  parcel  of 

tricks.  It  may  sort  out  the  clipped 
speech,  the  little  bursts  of  speed,  the 
choked  laughs  that  gre  so  uncannily 
eloquent.  But  then  one  cannot,  while 
watching  it,  stop  to  analyse.  That  Is 
the  triumph  of  the  actress  who  knows 
that  her  artifice  can  afford  to  be  a 
good  deal  larger  than  life  because  it  Is 
raised  to  the  level  of  art  by  Its  dellgnt- 
ful  decorative  pattern." 


The  London  Times  said  of  "Magda." 
'  with  Gladys  Cooper  as  the  heroine:  "If 
;  'Magda'  were  really  the  great  work  of 
art  that  many  people,  and  all  actors, 
suppose  it  to  be.  it  would  be  possible 
1  to  contemplate  it  sub  specie  ffiteriiltatls. 
But   what     we     couldn  t     help  fe;elln8 
about  It  on  Saturday  night  was  that  It 
I  was  old-fashioned.     Its  ideal  of  family 
I  life — parental  tyrany  in  a  household  of 
:  female  slaves — is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
,iWe  wonder.  Indeed,  if  such  a  monster 
i  %s  old  Schwartz  ever  existed  even  in  the 
German  past,  outside  a  lunatic  asylum, 
i  Its  ideal  of  the  free.  Bohemian,  ultra- 
luxurious    life    6f   the    prima  donna — 
with  parrot,  courier,  Italian  maid,  and 
niustachio'd  slngingmaster — is  by  this 
[time  fly-blown;  the  cheap  caricature  of 
I  the  comic  press.     Sudermann  admired 
I H,  too,  evidently.    It  was  what  chiefly 
[  impressed     the     opposition     party  to 
Magda.     Aunt  Franziska  had  seen  her 
entering  the  ballroom  on  the  arm  of  the 


lifutenarft-  ■ 

over  It.     M.I K' ,       •     '  t 
thereby  Bhowing  herself  as  vulvar  aa 
the  rest  of  them.    Only  once,  and  Jn- 
[  cidentally,  does  she  speak  of  tb.  Jov 
I  of  singing.    A  modern  dramatist  would 
I  be  expected  to  drpir-l  fhn  arti«ilf  tr.m- 
perarnf  nt   mor<i    -  ■ 


Thirteen  readers  of  the  N.  T.  World 
wrote  to  Mr.  Heywood  Broun  commend- 
ing him  for  using  In  his  column  the  first 
personal  singular.  Instead  of  the  plural. 
Mr.  Brown  remarked:  ^ 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  intend  from 
now  on  to  be  both  singular  and  plural. 
I  Is  best  for  confidences  and  distinctly 
personal  reflections,  upon  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  they  are  brought  into  'It 
Seems  to  Me,'  but  when  there  is  a 
need  to  be  vindictive  end  disagreeable, 
'we'  t«  1h«  obvious  c"ioice.  since  it  gives 
the  T\rit6r  the  air  of  attacking  in  num- 
bers." 

When  John  Phoenix  took  c.liarge  of 
the  San  Diego  Herald  he  wrote  in  hia 
editorial  announcement:  "It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  I  have  not  availed  myself 

lor  the  editorial  privilege  of  using  the 
plural  pronoun  In  referring  to  myself. 
This  is  simply  because  I  consider  it  a 
ridiculous  affectation.    I  am  a  'lone,  lorn 

jma-ii.'  unmarried  (the  Ixjrd  be  nraisert 
for  his  Infinite  mercy),  and  though 
blessed  with  a  consuming  appetite 
'which  causes  the  keepers  of  the  house 
where  I  board  to  tremble,'  I  do  not 
think  I  liave  a  tape  worm,  therefore 
I  have  no  claim  wliatever  to  call  my- 
self 'w*,'  snd  I  shall  bv  no  means  fall 

( into  that  editorial  absurdity," 

I  A  man  may  write  in  the  first  person 
with  every  page  sprinkled  thickly  with 
"I's,""  and  yet  not  be  accused  of  ag- 
gressive, unpleasant  egotism.  There  is 
Montaigne,  for  example.  Why  Is  It  that 
the  "egotism"  of  Cellini,  Herbert  of 
Cherburg.  Pepys.  Rousseau.  Casanova. 
Sala,  Borrow,  never  disgusts,  but  amus- 
es the  reader,  while  that  of  Charles  God- 
frey Leland,  entertaining  as  his  memoirs 
are,  leads  one  to  say,  what  a  conceite;! 
fellow  he  must  have  been?  A  man  ni;iy 
write  laboriously  and  consistently  in  the 
third  person  and  yet  be  revealed  as  a 
monster  of  self-conceit.  We  long  ago 
suspected  that  Julius  Caesar,  although 
he  wrote  his  Commentaries  in  the  third 
person,  did  not  think  small  beer  of  him- 
self. 


As  the  World  Wags— 

With  the  example  before  us  of  Vale 
casting  about  for  a  substitu't|e  for  time- 
hallowed  College  Years,  it  is  within  pos- 
sibility's realm  that  our  city  council 
may  some  day  be  in  that  same  predica- 
ment anent  our  official  city  ode.  Blush- 
ingly  (for  I  shrink  from  the  congratula- 
tions certain  to  come)  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing felicitous  combination  of.  heart 
Interest,  local  reference  and  civic  ap- 
preciation. Without  egotism,  I  know  it 
Is  good  because  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
moved  as  was  an  editor  of  the  Dial  to 
whom  I  recently  read  it.  The  title  which 
he  suggested  is — ■ 

THE   ROSES  KISS 
A  man   and  maid  did  stray  one  day 

down  by  the  Franklin  Zoo. 
While  stars  were  sof'ly  shining  on  the 

luminescent  Cliarles. 
She  cried.   "You've  bruk  my  heart  in 

twain,  now  will  you  wed  me  true 
Although  you've  cash  and  culture  and 

ancestors  by  the  barr'ls?" 
He  keesed  her  leeps  so  tenderlec,  and 

said.  "Such  cannot  be 
For  my  only  love  is  Bostu-u-nTn;  she's 

wolth  all  the  world  to  me." 

Refrain 

My  sires  were  highbrow  very;  and  they 

came  fr^)m  County  Kerry 
Two  euphemistic  palimpsests  were  left 

me  by  the  will. 
We'll  dance  the  yake-hula  maybe — BUT 

(to   be  shouted) 
Dear  Old  Boston,  You're  'My  Bay-hay- 

be-e-e-e  ; , 

While  the  Roses  Kiss  the  State  House 

Dome  on  Beacon  Hill. 

A  '^old  policeman  passing  by  did  hear 
them  words  so  classic. 

He  kicked  a  cat  across  the  curb  Into 
the  thick  foot  traffic. 

His  voice  shook  with  emotion;  his  eyes 
ran  o'er  with  tears. 

Hp  said,  "Those  words  Is  sweeter  than 
I've  heard  in  twenty  years. 

Your  intempestltivity  caused  by  vari- 
ance of  nativity  . 

Is  palpable  and  obvious.  I'm  thrilled 
to  hear  you  s-s-s-a-a-ay" 

C.  T,  Jf. 

Boston. 


MR.   (NOT  MRS.)  MALAPROP 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  Informs 
us  that  Tom  Daly  read  some  of  his 
poems    "in    inimitable    Daly    fashion,  \ 
pathetically  humorous." 


Ttll 

ni'j 


THE  PINK  OF  COURTESY 

Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Papua,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Papuans  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 


I 


.iili..5  courtesy  of  flu  natives  c\en  on 
lie  most  unexpected  occasions. 
"Vou  may  tell  tliR  same  story  two 
or  three  times  to  a  Papuan,  but  he  will 
laugh  just  HS  heartily  or  express  Just 
the  same  astonlsliment  the  last  time 
as  the  first."  • 

Of  all  bores  the  man  known  as  "a 
•lightful  raconteur"  Is  the  most  fear- 
ome.    When  there  Is  general  conver- 
sation at  the  Porphyry,  his  "That  re- 
minds me"  is  a  sl^al  for  his  fellow- 
members  to  take  up  a  newspaper  or 
magazine,  hurry  t'o  the  billiard  room,  or 
remember    that    they    must    go  home 
early  as  they  have  a  dinner  engage- 
ment.   The  constant  telling  of  a  story 
tlmt  Is  not  too  ijood  Is  not  necessarily 
a  sign  of  senllit>-.    There  are  middle- 
aged,  even  young  men  who  go  about 
with    the    same   anecdote    which  they 
think   Is  humorous  and   they   will  re- 
peatedly tell  It  to  you  In  all  Its  ghastly 
detail.     They  delight  In  button-holing 
you  on  a  wind-swept  corner:    "I  heard 
a  good  one  yesterday.  Is  it  new  to  yon? 
Stop  me  if  you  know  It."    And  they 
forget    that    they   told   you    the  story 
the  week  before  and  at  5  P.  M.  on  the 
preceding  day.     What  one  of  us  has 
the  courage  of  a  Papuan?  Years  ago 
thoughful  men  wore  on  the  inside  of 
a  coat  lapel,  pinned  securely,   a  card 
showing  a  uTetch  Inside  a  coffin  and 
the  legend:  "This  man  was  talked  to 
death."     On  an   emergency  tne  laper 
was  turned  and  the  would-be  raconteur 
would  usually  be  disconcerted,  so  that 
his  voice,  to  borrowthe  Vergilian  phrase, 
stuck  In  his  throat.    Not  always,  ala»; 
not  always. 


THE  ROMAN  TAXI-CAB 

The  Romans  even  before  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  knew  the  taxi-cab,  an 
invention,  which  Vltruvius,  who  dedi- 
cated his  book  on  architecture  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  called  "an  invention 
of  some  utility,  one  of  the  most  igenl- 
ous  things  that  we  derive  from  the 
ancients,"  By  some  contrivance  a 
pebble  was  dropped  into  a  bowl  under 
the  carriage(rheda)  for  every  1000  paces 
traveled.  At  the  end  of  the  journey 
the  driver  counted  the  stones  and  thus 
arrived  at  the  fare  to  be  paid.  "The 
noise  that  each  pebble  will  make  In 
dropping  into  the  bowl  will  inform  the 
passenger  that  he  has  gone  1000  paces." 
lA  similar  contrivance  was  used  for 
traveling  by  water).  An  elaborate  de- 
scription of  this  taxi-cab  is  given  by 
T.ivuvlus  in  his  10th  book,  chapter  IX — 
"Qua  ratlone  rheda  vel  navi  vacti  per- 
actum  iter  dlmentlantur." 

This  "rheda"  was  used  for  travel, 
and  a  man  could  take  with  him  his 
family  and  baggage.  Driving  In  the 
city  was  supposed  to  be  forbidden  ex- 
cept for  "triumphators,  higher  magis- 
trates and  priests  on  solemn  occasions," 
yet  we  learn  from  certain  Roman  au- 
thors that  the  law  was  not  strictly  ob- 
served. Thus  Juvenal,  telling  why  one 
could  not  sleep  In  Rome,  wrote:  "The 
passing  of  chariots  in  the  narrow  turn- 
ing erf  the  streets  and  the  bawling  of 
tlie  drivers  when  there  is  a  full  stop,  j 
will  not  suffer  even  drowsy  Drusus  or  ' 
the  sleepy  sea  calves  so  much  as  to 
nod."  We  doubt  it  there  were  traffic 
pollcemea  In  Roma.  I 

Mr.  Jacchia  Returns 
Agide  Jacchia.  for  the  past  seven 
vcars  the  conductor  of  th^  '^Pops^ 
marie  his  first  appearance  of  the  sea 
son  in  that   c:.  pacify  Saturday  eve- 
ning.   His  program  included,  amons  1 
other  pieces  of  lesser  importance,  the 
overture  to  "William  TcH the  march 
"The  Top"  and  the  final  galop  Horn 
Bizet's  "Little  Suite";  the  procession' 
to    the    cathedral    from  "LohenRnn 
and  Alheniz's  Spani.sh  Rhapsody.  The 
extra    numbers    included    his    o%vn  1 
.Tavantelle  and  orchestral  transcnp- , 
ba  of  "Eili.  Eili."  I 
r)nce  again  it  was  possible  to  ap- 
J^eciate  Mr.  .Tacchia's  many  qualities 
t\  a  conductor— his  excellent  musi- 
/.'ianship,  the  authority  of  his  inter- 
fprelations,  his  arresting  personality. 
Under  his  leadership  '^^    Pop    c_on-  , 
-erts  have  made  remarkable  musical  ■ 
progress.   Many  of  his  programs,  save  ^ 
occasional  pieces  of  a  popular  nature  i 
are  almost   symphonic   in   charactei  , 
and  under  his  direction  the  orchestra  , 
I  often  achieves  performances  of  real 
musical  worth,  far  removed  from  the 
somewhat    perfunctory    playing  mto 
which  it  has  been  known  to  lapse  on 
casion.  , 
Nfr   .Tacchia's  presence  in  this  city 
has  been   a  distinct  addition  to  its 
musical    life.     As   conductor   of  the 
Cecilia  Society  he  seems  in  a  fair  way 
tto  revive  interest  in  choral  singing 
hereabouts.   As  director  of  the  Boston 
■  conductor  of  the  "Pops  '  he  is  exerting 
n  influence  for  good  on  the  rising 
'.nera'tion  of  musicians,  and  lastly  as 


condiii  o.xerims 
ihiit  s,  a  lar^'cr 

and  le.s.-i  ri)iM  iai  iiu  lU  in  .:ii8  latter 
capacity  he  is  incuk:atiDg  a  love  of  the 
best  In  music  by  meaais  of  carefully 
chosen  programs,  programs  which  do 
not  shun  I  he  lighter  and  less  intel- 
lectually taxing  phases  of  the  art.  but 
which  never  descend  to  the  unrefined 
and  commonplace.  His  mere  presence 
at  the  conductor's  desk  insures  an 
evening  of  artistic  en.joyment.  and 
whatever  the  piece  In  hand,  be  It  a 
sugar-plum  by  Blon  or  Wagner's 
"Procession  to.  the  Cathedral."  it  is 
sure  to  receive  an  interpretation  in 
which  good  taste  and  imagination  are 
conspicuous.  S.  M. 

A  NeTv  Field  for  the  "Pops" 

The  Sunday  "Pops"  are  a  success 
For  the  first  time  in  38  years,  a  Sun- 1 
■  day  evening  "Pop"  concert  was  ven- 
tured last  night  at  Symphony  Hall.  | 
There  had  been  much  speculation  as 
to  the  appeal  it  might  make,  for  under, 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  it  is  not, 
permitted   to   serve   refreshments  at 
such  entertainments  on  Sunday,  and] 
smoking  also^islorbidden.  How  would] 
the  public  of  the  "Pops"  take  to  ani 
evening  of  music  without  the  usualj 
accompaniments? 

The  answer  was  evident  before  the 
visitor  penetrated  within  the  doors. 
The  lobby  was  crowded.  Inside,; 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  tablesi 
had  been  set,  each  with  a  vase  of 
spring  fiowers  in  place  of  the  famil-i 
iar  order  card.  Five  and  six  persons, 
instead  of  the  standard  four,  sat  at 
many  tables.  Upstairs,  all  standing 
room  was  taken  before  the  concert 
began. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  this  re- 
sponse?   The  program  no  doubt  car- 
ried its  own  appeal.    It  was  made  up 
of  the  works  of  Russian  composers, 
always   favorites  with  "Pops"  audi-i 
ences.    Too.  Mr.  .lacchia  was  back  at 
the  dais,  to  animate  the  players  with 
his  musicianship  and  his  vigor.  Then, 
no  doubt,  there  are  many  who  find  it 
more    convenient  to  visit  Symphony 
Hall  on  a  Sunday  evening.  But  doubt- 
less there  were  other  factors.  Xnt 
many  years  ago,  wines  and  beer  were 
'  considered   a   necessary  part  of  the 
I  "Pops."    Yet  when  they  were  elinii- 
I  nated  "Pops"  audiences  grew  larger. 
I  There  has  always  been  a  section  of 
!  the  public,    how    numerous  nobody 
I  knows,  who  have  found  their  ea.ioy- 
1  ment  of  the  "Pops"  program  diluted 
1  by  the  occasional  sound  of  crashing 
glass  and  the  pervading  fog  of  tobacco 
smoke.    These,  perhaps,  were  present 
in  force  last  night.    They  may  con- 
stitute a  new  public  for  the  new  series 
of  "Pops." 


on  Thomas  Middleton,  published  in  iin.-> 
country  by  the  highly  respectable  firm  of 
Harper  &  Bros.  Oh.  Mr.  ^Mewton.  how 
could  you.  a  devout  Johnsonian,  be  so 
squeamish! 


Now  Bet  Flint  rejoiced  In  genteel  lodg- 
ings.    She  played  on  a  spinet,  and  a 
boy  walked  before  her  chair.    Was  her 
autobiographic  poem  ever  published?  On 
this  point  even  the  painstaking  Blrbeck 
Hill  Is  dumb,  but  Dr.  Johnson,  who  evi- 
dently had   read  the   manuscript,  re- 
membered the  first  four  lines: 
"When  first  1  drew  my  vital  breath. 
A  little  minikin  I  came  upon  earth. 
And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abode. 
Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  world." 


The  State  Motion  Picture  Commission 
of  Now  York  ordered  the  Pathe  Ex- 
change to  "eliminate  all  views  of  man's 
leg  exposed  where  trousers  are  pulled 
by  dog  at  dance."  Mrs.  Ell  T.  Hosmer,  ^ 
the  intrepid  and  uplifting  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  said  such  an  : 
exhibition  would  "tend  to  incite  to 
crime."  And  now  the  question  goes  up 
to  the  supreme  court. 

will  the  counsel  for  the  commission 
quote  In  his  argument  the  10th  verse  of 
the  147th  Psalm,  how  the  Lord  "taketh 
not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man"? 

DR.  JOHNSON  ON  THE  STAGE 

Mr.  A.  Edward  Newton,  long  known, 
as  a  lover  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  his 
words  and  writings,  has  written  a  play, 
"Dr.  Johnson,"  which  is  published  In 
most  attractive  form  by  the  Atlantic! 
Monthly  Press.  The  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  the  page  are  the  charac- 
ters  and  the  dialogue  is  for  the  most ; 
part  taken  from  the  conversations  re- 

I  corded  by  James  Boswell,  Eeq.  There 
are  passages  In  which  Mr.  Newton  has 

II  deftly  imitated  the  Johnsonian  speech,  j 
The  play  contains  a  description  of  the  i 
house  In  which  the  lexicographer,  poet 
and  essayist  lived  with  his  strange  com- 
panions, a  humorous  preface  by  the 
author  and  portraits  of  men  and  women 
that  are  Introduced. 

We  note  and  deplore  the  absence  of 
Bet    Flint's    portrait.^     She    comes  to 
Johnson  asking  for  in  Introduction  to 
'  I  the  story  of  her  life  which  she  has  -wrlt- 
I   ten  In  verse.    We  are  sorrj'  to  say  that 
f\  Mr,  Newton  has  softened  Dr.  Johnson's 
-  famous  characterization  of  Bet;  not  only 
softened  it.    but    by    transposition  of 
I  words  weakened  the  epigrammatic  force, 
li  Swinburne    quoted    It    correctly,  good 
!  old  Bibllca,l..Word  and  s\<    In  his  essaj' 


Mrs.  Thrale,  Peg  Woffington.  Miss  Bur-  i 
ney,  Mrs.  SIddons,  Hannah  More  and 
other  women  are  in  the  play,  but  how 
could  Mr.  Newton  refrain  from  putting 
on  the  stage  the  two  young  women  from 
Staffordshire,  who  consulted  Johnson  on 
the  subject  of  Methodism.    "Come  (said  j 
he)  you  pretty  fools,  dine  with  Max-  i 
well  and  me  at  the  Mitre,  and  we  will  j 
talk  over  the  subject.  '     According  to  i 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell,  the  four  went  to  i 
the  Mitre,  and  after  dinner  Johnson,  al- 
ways the  philosopher,  took  one  of  them 
upon  his  knee  and  fondled  her  for  half 
an  hour  together. 

We  miss  also  the  woman  whose  story 
told  under  a  tree  In  the  King  s  Bench 
Walk  led  Johnson  to  write  the  story  of 
Misella  for  his  "Rambler."  Johnson, 
like  De  Quincey.  was  not  ashamed  to 
talk  with  any  poor  woman  in  the  street. 
Mr.  Newton  should  not  have  overlooked 
the  singularly  hand.some  girl  of  whom 
Johnson  asked,  for  what  she  thought 
God  had  given  her  so  much  beauty.  "To 
please  gentlemen."  she  answered. 

Even  with  these  omissions.  Mr,  New- 
ton's play  is  a  delightful  piece  of  work. 
Would  it  go  on  the  stage?  Who  would 
have  the  courage  to  personate  Johnson? 
In  England.  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 
has  already  made  up  as  the  sage  in 
pageants,  and  he  has  the  bulky  figure. 
In  this  country  perhaps  Mr.  Heywood 
Broun  could  be  persuaded  to  attempt 
the  role.  Both  Mr.  Chesterton  and  Mr. 
Broun  In  writing  at  times  have  Dr. 
Johnson's  bow-wow  manner. 

j  AT   DEAD  OF  NIGHT 

^  As  tlie  World  Wags: 

George    .Salntsbury    In    his  deligiuful 
j  "Scrap  Book"  confesses  that  he  should 
alway.-s  like  to  get  up  earlj'  and  not  go 
to  bed  till  about  2;  that  he  finds  a  pe- 
^  culiar  charm  about  the  hours  between 
11  and  2;  that  one  never  does  such  good 
head-work  as  then.     "But,"  he  sadly 
concludes,  "not  every  constitution  will 
stand  an  18-hour  day."    Now  all  this 
must  find  an  echo  In  the  experience  of 
everyone  who  has  done  "head-work," 
even  though  he  may  not  have  done  it 
so  brilliantly  as  the  famous  professor. 
In  my  salad  days  the  hours  of  light 
were  all  too  full  of  Important  matters, 
and  the  demands  of  college  courses  had 
to  be  met.  if  at  all,  in  the  dead  waste 
and  middle  of  the  night.    How  corus- 
cating thought  could  be  as  one's  pen 
shoved  merrily  over  the  paper  at  that 
time-  how  satisfying  to  sit  back  and  re- 
read half  a  dozen  pages  of  MS  as  one 
drew  the  first  whiffs  from  a  newly  filled 
nipe       The   minutes   were   compact  of 
eolden  silence  conducive  to  aptness  of 
phrase  and  clearness  of  Insight.  Gudrun 
and  Kriemhlld  and  Etzel  sprang  in  all 
their  Nordic  glory  from  the  page  as  the 
crabbed   mediaeval   dialect  assumed  a 
rugged  grace;  the  vaultings  of  Noyon. 
Amiens  and  the  Saint  Chapel  closed  the 
imagination  in  a  world  of  beauty.  Then 
when    the   last    task   was   done    and  a 
meditative  cigarette  was  smoked  as  a 
benediction,  then  was  the  time  to  Mean- 
der across  the  yard,  make  one's  way  to 
another  green-lighted  room,   and  pick 
up  another  owl  for  a  stroll  In  the  half- 
dawn  before  the  end  of  the  day.  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheck  liked   such  hours, 
an-^  therein  proved  his  claim  to  more 
sense  than  he  is  usually  credited  with. 
And  really  the  only  simile  that  ever 
helped  me  to  a  hope  of  Immortality  was 
-  this  from  the  pen  of  Vernon  Lee— or 
was  it  William  Butler  Teats?—'  yVhen 
you  were  young  you  often   said  Good 
Night  when  morning  was  "« J-"".  band. 

ACADEMt.. 
Cambridge-near-the-Tard. 


Wc  read  in  the  Court  House  News  of 
the  Larnn  (111.)  Home  Journal  of  the 
sad  '-asc  of  William  Kuss  vs.  Edward 

Dainiti. 
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NEW  COCKNEY  PLAY 
ACTED  AT  COPLEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance in  the  United  States  of  "The 
Likes  of  'Kr."  a  play  In  three  acts  by 
Charles  McEvoy.  Performed  by  the 
Henry  Jewett  Repertory  company. 

Mrs.  Small  Daisy  Belinor«  ; 

.Mrs.    Kpinp  Stopli.inlc  Day 

Sally  WliK'li  Ciith«Tlnc  Wlllinil 

rjo.i'li-  smiiU  May  EdUa  I 

.Mr.    Bra.v  Cecil    .Msgniin  ' 

M«.  Tool  Kather'.iip  Staiwtltit; 

Alfred  CO|/c  B.  R.  Q\Ue 

Jim  Senr»  Uliarles  Hamp'lei) 

•  Samuel  Bilsoii  H.  Canway  WInyflcW 

I  i'hc  mail  111  the  coffee  liouw.H.  .Mortimer  W1ilt<' 
The  otiior  man  in  (be  colTee  house.  L>.  l^iul  Si'ott 
A  l>o.v  from  the  flsk  ujongcr'B.  .Wilson  Veruej 

Tel  Sm  iU  Harold  West 

Oeoige  Miles  I'blllii  rmg* 

This  is  a  story  of  Cockney  lite  im- 
mediately after  the  world  war.  As 
"Knocked  'em  In  the  Old  Kent  Roau" 
was  played  just  before  the  curtain  went 
up,  there  wa.s  the  pleasant  thought  of 
Mr.  Albert  Chevalier,  and  one  might 
reasonably  have  believed  that  the  play 
was  to  be  a  costermonser  comedy,  but 
the  scene  In  Bridewell  c>uri,  .^tepney, 
with  tlie  dancing  to  the  hand-orgjin, 
the  screaming-  of  the  virago,  Mrs, 
Kemi).  and  the  general  rowing,  m.ade  one 
,  think  lliiit  .i-~  tae  Uus.oiiM 
i  performing  Gorky's  "L  ^wer  Depths," -Mr 
.lewtti.  nut  wi,shlng  to  be  outUuiie.  W;».s 
producing  "The  L.kes  of  Er."  And  as 
Russian  is  an  unfamiliar  speech  to  the 
audiences  at  the  Majestic,  and  the  dia- 
logue of  Gorky  Is  not  iindtfrslooi. 
the  faulty,  indistinct  enunciation  of  Mrs. 
Belmore.  Airs.  Day  and  Miss  Ediss  ren- 
dered nearly  all  the  lines  given  to  them 
by  Mr.  McEvoy  In  this  first  scene  unin- 
telligible, and  not  because  they  were 
In  Cockney  speech. 

The  first  two  acts  are  very  Interest- 
ing. The  story  is  simple.  Sally  Is 
waiting  the  return  of  the  soldier, 
George  Miles,  her  sweetheart.  Cope  and 
Sears  are  already  back  from  the  war. 
They,  too,  are  in  love  with  Sally.  George 
been  ternlny  wounded  by  a  shell. 
He  has  lost  an  arm,  a  leg;  he  has  a 
glass  eye.  and  his  sadly  mutilated  face 
has  been  patched  up  by  an  operation. 
It  turns  out  later  that  he  has  been 
made  a  colonel.  Alfred  Cope  had  prom- 
ised George  that  he  would  report  him 
as  missing,  for  George  believed  that  no 
woman  would  have  Uim.  Alfred  had  a 
genius  for  lies,  and  he  told  Sally  amaz- 
ing stories  of  a  discouraging  nature. 
He  described  George's  condition  to  her. 
but  as  if  the  victim  of  the  shell  had 
bepn  another  soldier.  Sally  could  not 
see  how  any  woman  could  forsake  him. 
However  mutilated,  if  he  had  been  true 
to  her.  And  so  Cope  tells  of  George  i 
having  amours  In  the  east,  naming 
espetially  a  .xiren  of  a  cafe.  | 
But  Sally  will  not  listen  to  her  wooers,  > 
not  even  to  old  fat  Bilson,,  in  whist 
coffee  house  .she  works. 

Of  course  George  conies  back,  "slight- 
ly disfigured  but  still  in  the  ring."  andi 
after  a  misunderstanding  due  to  the  , 
lying  little  vixen  Florrie,  there  is  the 
expected  happy  ending,  with  George's 
left  arm  around  tlie  rejoicing  Sally. 

A  t;implc  story,  told  with  genuine  1 
humor  and  unaffected  pathos  for  twoj 
acts,  with  amusing,  unforced  dialogue, 
with  shrewdly  portrayed  characters. 

What  possessed  Mr.  McEvoy  to  turn 
the  first  scene  of  the  i  hird  act  inl  i  a 
'lesson  in  reformation?  The  lying,  thiev- 
ing, insufferable  Florrie  makes  love  to 
George  In  a  brazen  fushioi).  and  then, 
vexed  by  Sally's  questions,  smashes 
crockery."  while  Sally  urges  her  to  the 
Nreakagc.  because,  forsooth,  it  will 
td^ch  her  a  les.son.  This  scene  has  llttl'? 
to  a-  w.th  the  play;  It  is  long  drawn 
out.  unnatural  and  tiresome,  nor  was 
it  .saved  by  Miss  Bdlss,  who  overacted 
In  such  a  manner  that  one  sympathized 
with  her  fatiier,  the  roughneck  and 
coiner,  who  whipped  her  s:iv:i>,ol:-  w'>'  n-| 
ever  there  was  no  Interference.  Fur- 
thermore one  was  tempted  to  wonder 
what  the  expense  for  breakage  would, 
amount  to  at  th«  end  of  the  week. 

The  burden  of  the  performance  wa."; 

valiantly   borne   by   Miss   Willard   an  i 
Mr.  Chve.    Miss  \^'illard's  portrayal  of 
Sally     was     vivid     and  convincing, 
whether  Sally   was   In   a   temper,  de- 
lighting in  the  slang  and  repartee  of 
the    street,     curious    yet  Incredulous 
I  when  Alfred  told  her  of  George's  un- 
j  faithfulness,  repelling  her  wooers,  dls- 
I  ciplining     lorrle.   or   sad  and  dlscon- 
;  solate.  convinced  at  last  of  her  sweet- 
!  heart's  inttdellty.    Here  was  an  imper- 
sonation   that   was   without     trace  of 
artificiality,  a  study  In  the  humble  life 
of  a  genuine  woman  of  an  etnotional 
nature  ready  to  scorn,  hate  anil  love. 

Mr.  Clive  was  delightful  as  .\lfred. 
His  description  of  CJeorge's  goings  on 
i  and  the  effect  of  a  foreign  climate  on 
the  amorous  propensities  of  any  English 
I  .soldier  was  alone  worth  a  visit  to  thi» 
I  j  Copley,  Tiiroughout  the  play  his  por- 
I  trayal  was  consistently  amusing,  and 
when  Kl  last  he  broke  his  oa'h  t" 
Goorgf  and  told  Sally  the  truth,  he 
I  moved  the  spectators  by  his  simplicity 
i  n  telling  and  by  his  self-sacrifice.  Vor 
I  hp  too  loved  Saliv. 
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I  MlsK  Siiindii'.t's  Mrs-  1'"^'  dcsi-rN  i-o 
r  nonMiipnilmlon ;  ami  Mr.  ^VlIlSfleld  wa« 
'InmuMliKf  In  his  courtship. 

I     An   audience   thiit   filled  the  thoatre 

I  wus  grcHtly  entertained. 

'  I   :  rr— 
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ily.  an'l 
makes 
Halph  Jtoniliw  is  an  iii 


Miolhcr  anil 
\niHins  old  bishop. 
Tl.n  ..Ihor  players  did  ' 
tlnlsluvl  manner  lust  evenlns  that  B.ive 
the  \vl,olo  performance  the  true  flavor 
of  a  St.  .lamfs  "nrHt  night. 


VANANDSCHNECK 

and  four  scenes,  with  boolt  and  lyrlo.<i  by 


I  SItUBHRT  THKATKIC— "Lady  Cut 
!  ferfly,"  a  mui5lcal  comedy  In  two  acts 
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.\.  ..'d  llcpter  Giia  Sh.v 

"       l-i-ii'vioi-J  i....Jaiie  t5:iri-«U 

'.  '   Jmief  Stone 

; ' ,""'«»  .\iiue  Mi'ii.i: 

'  '    '  ■  ..Marlon  Hamilton 

;    stockhrlURe  Lion.^l  Tape 

 Vie  Casiuoi* 

1  iM.'pnwii  Rs.rniond  Huiilpr 

On  the  program  "Lrfidy  Hutterfly"  Is 
announced  as  "adapted"  from  a  faroe 
by  Mark  Swan  and  James  T.  Powers. 
If  so,  it  has— like  the  cousin  from  Aii- 
slialla  with  whom  it  concerns  itself— 
cf.me  a  lorfjf,  long  way.  Por  as  a  faroe 
"ould  have  b.-en  pretty  tough  sli-d- 


Vhii  and  Sohrnck,  coniposri  .-^  and 
singers,  arc  Uic  chief  feature  of  t  lie  liill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  I-asl 
evening  a  large  audience  was  deeply  iii- 
tero.sted. 

This  act  is  one  of  the  best  or  its 
kind  now  dolns  vaudeville.  There  is  a 
certain  neatness— ye.s,  elegance— that 
characterizes  their  whole  performance. 
Mr  Van,  with  his  cooing,  soft  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Schenck.  with  his  flexible,  low 
baritone,  offered  a  varied  group  of 
song.s.  They  were  at  their  best  in  their 
own  comp<if^ition.'»,  such  as  their  delighl- 
fullv  pertinent  parody  with  Mr.  Coue  as  I 
the'theme,  or  again  with  the  desperate, 
narney  Google  as  the  subjei-t.  Besides 
there  was  always  pleasure  in  every  un- 
dertaking of  Mr.  Schenck,  who  shows  a 
many  sided  talent  i"  dialect  songs  that 
called  for  differentiation. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
that  of  Bill  Robinson,  billed  as  The 
nark  rioud  of  .loy."  Mr.  Robinson 
shows  his  heels  as  a  stepper  to  many 


ding  In  Its  present  form.    An  exchange  irfj^i^  colleagues  of  the  circuit.    Tie  af- 


bnggage  and  a  couple  too  many 
'Ir  nks  formed  the  point  of  departure 
fui  the  original.  In  the  revised  edition. 
■  I  lugitiv.  from  juft  ce  and  an  un.sei-u|)u- 
1-iis  .lecompKce  perfor.Ti  w;itul  subslitu- 
'i-  n  lnst..^ad.  Neither  version  can  claim 
I'uieh  in  the  way  of  originality.  | 
I  In  the  musical  side.  "Lady  Butter-  , 
n>  ■  comes  up  to  the  average — at  lea.st  I 
"  e  hoiie  the  average  Is  no  lower.  Sev-  I 
1  '■.il  of  the  numbers  have  an  excellent 
.vMing- — "Sailors  Sail  Away,"  "The  Bad 
.M.m  Walk."  "Sway  with  Me."  for  ex- 
^iniple:  others,  such, as  "Beautiful  l/ove" 
lirtvo  clever  lyrics,  and  one  and  all  have 
thai  sensuous  sentimentality  of  tone 
whirl!  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
.la/./..  None  of  that  impression  of  vlrll- 
lt,\  which  the  Russian  form  of  synco- 
Viation  seems  to  give;  there  is  a  strange 
1  uiKuorousness  about  tven  the  livel.v 
i  lines  whi<'h  suggests  the  east.  Thus 
;-  it  in  the  spjrit  of  the  tim>-s.  The 
ii'KiIe   of   act   one.    ".Man  O\erboard." 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  touch,  an 
In.T  n^ous  rhyme  scheme  used  to  convey 
a  story. 

"Lia.ly  Butterfly"  is  likewise  fortunate 
In  Iwing  a  well  balmced  cast:  perhaps 
no  one  Is  oulstand  ngly  the  "star,"  but 
certainl.v  no  one  is  even  .■ipproximitely 
bsu.  Miss  Cavanaugh  and  Miss  Carroll 
ing  well  and  are  charming  to  look 
at:  .\Ir.  Dobson  does  acceptable  work 
the  broader  style  of  comedy.  The 
three  girls— .Misses  Stone.  McGill  and 
Hamilton — do  considerable  da'ncing 
<ome  of  which  is  rather  good,  especi- 
ally the  butterfly  dance  of  Miss  Stime 
abetted  by  Mr.  Long.  There  Is  a  large 
amount  of  ensemble  kicking,  less  effect- 
ive, perhaps  than  the  simpler  mo\e- 
monts  such  as  the  dance  of  the  four 
kisses  In  "Kiss  Time  "  Nor  sliould  one 
forget  Mr.  Pape — not  long  ago  of  the 
Copley  Player.s — whii  gave  dignity  to 
both  hi.s  speaking  parts  and  real  comedy 
to  the  one  when-  he  appears  as  the 
absent  minded  passenger.  Also  the 
comics  of  Gus  Shy  and  .VJaude  Kbu"  ne 
are  worth  rcpicnibering.  .\nd  the  acro- 
batic dance  of  Mr.  Spurr.  ■ 

In  (inc.  a  series  of  specialties,  w  (!■ 
little  to  hold  them  together,  and  go<'  ' 
or  111  according  to  abilities  of  each. 

w.  n.  !■■ 

ST.  JAMltS  THEATRE^The  Boston 
Stock  Company  in  a  revival  of  "The 
Brat,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  hy  Maude 
Fulton.    The  cast: 

Jane  De  Pew  Viola  Roach 

J*es.  Pell  Forrester  Margaret  Pitt 

l^ngela  Smytho  Lucille  Adams 

Ttinron  Mark  Kent 

PIshop  V/are  Ralph  M.  Kemley 

M:i.eMillnn   Forrester  Edward  Darney 

;etevon    Forrester  Walter  Gilbert 

*l«,rgot  Anna   Lavng  ■ 

^Piie   Brat  Adelyn  Bushnell 

Those  who  saw  the  stock  company  in 
-"The  Pawn  of  a  Tomorrow"  earlier  In 
^lie  season  will  find  an  added  interest Jn 
T"The  Brat,"  for  here  .igain  is  Ad 

.shnell  In  the  part  of  a  chai'ming  and 
ugy  waif  of  a  big  city,  this  time  New 
York. 

Tha  story  of  "The  Brat"  Is  a  simple 
one,  wherein  this  whimsical  little  char- 
acter is  brought  into  a  wealthy  home 
for  the  amusement  of  an  author  who 
finds  in  her   a  heroine  for  his  latest 
r.ovel  and  then  expects  to  send  her  forth 
iigain  to  the  uncertain  life  of  the  past. 
"to  the  Brat  are  given    many  good 
lines  and  It  is  for  her  to  bring  out  the 
keen  philosophy  of  life,  which  she  does 
in  a  delightful  manner.    Edward  Dar-  " 
ney  takes  the  part  of  the  author,  a  self- 
centred  person,  who  is  forced  to  decide 
that  there  may  be  a  few  things  about 
women  that  he  does  not  know.  Viola 
Roach,  as  Jane  De  Pew,  and  Lucille 
.\dams,    as   Angela   Smythe,   have  no 
small  part  in  this  decision.    Jane  Is  a 
.■.\tty"    old  sweetheart    of    l)is,  while 
\;igela  Is  the  frivolous  debutante  who 
-,vins  his  love — after  complications. 

Walter  Gilbert  plays  the  part  of  the 
younger  brother,  the  Mack  sheep  of  the 
family,  who,  of  cnursf .  proves  to  have 


fects  a  style  of  step  that  is  chara-cter- 
icticallv  his  own.  and: his  dance  (m  the 
improvl.sed  steps  v/i.^  a  neat  bit  of  in- 
vention. Knjoying  his  own  act— not  m 
a  self-congratulatory  sense— he  imparts 
the  enioyment  to  the  audiencp. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Oliver  and 
Olp  in   "Wire  Collect,"  an  interesting  ^ 
sketch,   with   a  quiet  vein   of.  comedy  , 
and  a  tug  on  the  heart-strings;  York  and 
King,    who    emerged   from   a   tin  type 
frame,  and  in  the  habits  of  25  years  ago.  , 
offered  a  "line"  not  often  seen  on  the  | 
contemporaneous    stage    that  included 
.some  good  burlesque;   Henry  Stoddard 
and  his  orchestra,  playing  a  program 
that  leaned  heavily  fo  the  jazz;  Wood 
and  Wyde  and  company,  in  slap-stick  j 
comedy  and  uproarious  travesty  in  good 
measure;  Helen  Stover,  making  her  first 
vaudeville  appearance  in  this  city,  and 
contributing  one  of  the  best  acts  on  the_ 
bill,  an  act   that  revealed  a  voice  of 
tonal  beauty  and  compass,  and  capable 
of    fine    dramatic    Interpretation,  and 
^ins  and  Grill,  in  a  gymnastic  thriller.  • 
\  t.  a.  R. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

COLONlAt^Mltzl    in    "Minnie  an' 

Me."    Musical  comedy.    Hfth  ana 

next  to  the  last  week. 
HOLLIS       STREET  -  "Llgbtnin'." 

Comedy.       Twenty-first  and  last 

week. 

MAJESTIC— Moscow  Art  Theatre  in 
repertoire.    Second  and  last  week. 

PTiYMOUTH— "The  Monster."  Dra- 
ma.   Third  week. 

SELWY'N  —  "The  Fool" 
Fourteenth  week. 

TRBMONT— Jack  Donahue 
ly  Darling."  Musical 
Second  and  last  week. 

WILBUR— 'Sun  Shower.?." 
cal  comedy.    Third  week. 


Drama. 


In  "Mol- 
comedy. 


Musi- 


Mr.  George  Maxwell,  who  Is  accused 
of  writlnsr  anonymously.,  letters  that 
made  many  households  unhappy,  has 
been  a  frequent  visitor  In  Boston  as 
the  representative  of  the  Rlcordi  firm 
of  music  publfshers.  His  friends  In 
Boston,  and  they  are  not  few  In  num- 
ber, do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
he  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged 
against  him.  A  New  York  newspaper 
spoke  of  him  as  a  "music  critic"  in 
that  city.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, Mr.  Maxwell,  though  he  tnay  be 
a  good  judge  of  music,  has  never  as  a 
prof^sional  critic  for  a  newspaper  prac- 
tised  that  gentle  art  of  making  ene- 


ilu!  honor  of  In.'liiMon!  A  in;  .  icm.'s 
Upper  Four  Thousand  Number  llmltld."  ■ 

We  told  Mr.  Johnson  that  we  thought 
he  did  not  care  for  this  sort  of  honor; 
that  he  was  nobly  free  from  snobbish 
desires  and  ambitions.  He  replied  that 
he  oon.«Idered  the  Invitation  only  as  a 
Eoclolo^dt,  not  R.^  the  man  Johnson,  but 
as  a  leading  representative  of  a  great 
branch  of  science. 

"But  1  shall  not  accept  It.  Do  you 
Icnow  -vrhy?    Ix)ok  heri." 

And  Mr.  Johnson  read  with  a  trem- 
bling voico: '  "'Your  advance  check  for; 
Ten  Dollars  will  be  appreciated." 


TOM  PAINE 

Next  month  a  tablel  In  honor  of 
Thomas  Paine  will  be  unveiled  In  New 
York  by  the  Greenwich  Village  Hls- 
torlal  So&lety.  PaJne's  memory  has 
been  shockingly  abused  and  his  great 
service  to  this  country  ignored  by  many. 
He  has  been  called  an  atheist,  when 
he  was  a  deist.  He  has  been  reproached 
for  drunkenness  and  slovenly  habits. 
The  slanderers  In  his  own  day  "have 
been  rebuked  by  patient.  Impartial  In- 
vestigators. 

Even  so.  we  should  like  to  know  the 
author  of  the  couplet  sung  by  rude  boys 
when  Paine  took  his  dall.v  walks  abroad; 
"Tom  Paine  has  come  from  far,  from 
far. 

His  nose  Is  like  a  blazing  .ttar." 

NEWS  FROM  ANGORA 

It  appears  that  a  .Swiss  syndicate 
wishes  an  exclusive  concession  from  the 
Turkish  government  for  the  export  of 
Angora  cats.  The  sjmdicate  figures  It 
can  buy  1.000,000  pure  blood  .Angora  cats 
annuallj-  at  less  than  .a.  dollar  each  and 
sell  them  In  America,  England  and  else- 
where for  at  least  $hO  each. 

When  did  the  fame  of  the  Angora  cat 
spread  through  Europe?  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  animal  noted  by  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  was  in  aji  English  encyclo- 
paedia published  In  1838.  Gibbon  de- 
scribes a  battle  fought  at  Angora  be- 
tw"eeijk  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet  In  1402. 
In  tffls  description  he  speaks  of  ele- 
phants and  horses,  but  there  Is  nothing 
about  cats. 

Before  the  Volstead  act  was  passed 
our  friend  Eugene  Golightly,  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  evening,  would  give  his 
order  "with  a  dash  of  Ang'ora  bitters," 
rbut  Mr.  Golightly  was  not  geograph- 
ically strong.  To  him  Angora  and  An- 
gostura were  the  same. 

Will  not  the  protectionists,  all  those 
shouting  "America  for  Americans,"  pro- 
test against  the  importation  of  ca.ts 
from  Angora?  Will  they  not  rush  to  the 
defence  of  the  raccoon  cat  farm  on  a 
high  hill  near  Camden.  Me.,  and  of  Ser- 
tain  cat  farms  on  Cape  Cod?  The  coun- 
try is  indeed  in  danger. 


AN    EASY-GOING  TENANT 

(FVom  the  Evening  Star  of  Auburn.  lad.) 

WANTED — 'To  rent,  modem  house  or 
Iseml-modern  house,  with  conveniences 
inow  or  later.    Phone  Star. 


EMIL  SCHWAB 

Emil  Schwab,  who  was  buried  this 
week,  was  In  time  past  a  valued  con- ;• 
tributor  to  this  column.  He  was  espe-  ; 
daily  Interested  In  nnislc,  the  drama. 
French  literature  and  the  life  ,pf  Paris. 
He  had  seen  and  heard  much;  he  had 
a  singularly  retentive  memory;  he 
wrote  accurately  as  well  as  entertain- 
ingly. And  when  he  had  occasion  •  to 
correct  a  misstatement,  he  did  It  gen-, 
tly,  in  a  pleasingly  humorous  mannei' 
not  In  a  cock-sure,  rasping  way. 

ALAS!    HE,  TOO,  IS  MORTAL 

W'e  were  surprised  when  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson  showed  pleasure  on  the 
receipt  of  a  circular  Informing  him  that 
be  had  been  thought  worthy  of  being 
ij  named    In    "American    Elite    and  So- 
il ciologlst,  a  National  Social  Register' 


j         OUR  POLYGLOTTIC  FRIEND 

[As  the  World  W'ags: 

At  the  dinner  to  Dean  Briggs  of  Har- 
vard, the  other  evening,  The  Herald's 
representative.  Mr.  Edmund  Noble, 
wrote  some  lines  and  passed  them  for 
amusement  to  the  man  next  him.  It 
went  on  around  the  table. finally  reached 
the  presiding  officer,  and  by  him  was 
read  to  the  company. 

It  Is  in  five  languages — 1  am  official- 
ly informed — and.  written  for  my  curi- 
osity by  Mr.  Noble,  I  pass  it  on  to  you. 
It's  a  rare  reporter  who  can  do  things 
like  that.  '  F.  L.  B. 

Der  Mensch  est  immer  a  I'ecole— 

A  tous  leg  ages  discens: 
Tl  mondc  spielt  des  Lehrers  role. 

Y'  lang  erzleht  his  mens. 
Mais  lo!  quand  il  von  Schule  geht. 

Ha  kaum  belernt  son  Alphabet. 

(Man  Is  always  at  school — 

At  all  ages  learning; 
The  world  plajs  the  role  of  teacher. 

And  long  trains  his  mind. 
But  lo,  wiien  he  leaves  school. 

He  has  scarcel.y  learned  his  alpha,bet.) 


■out  Araei 
'.-i  >  pyjama.-.'-      .•.   ,  . ., 

to  hB  H  term  of  praise — might  be  trans- 
lated "The  Fnake's  eyebrows"  r.r  "the 
eif.cofj lie's  utmta." 

ADMITTED 
As  the  World  Wags: 

\V)\y  go  far  from  home  In  seai  , 
candidates  for  your  Hall  of  Fame?  r 
J.  Dinn  &  Co.  run  Iron  works  In  Do\ei 
street. 

HAWKSHA  W  THE  DBTRCTTVE 

BRIGHTEN    THE    CORNER  WHERE 
YOU  ARE 

('the  EnglexTood  Tim«i 
The  corner  of  S»th  street  and  Vlncen- 
nes  avenue,  the  resting  place  of  many 
a  tired  walker,  driver  and  motorist,  has 
changed  hands,  that  Is  the  refreshment 
stand.  Mr.  Thomas  Tyrell  wlH  conduct 
an  up-to-date  delicatessen  store  n.nd 
Ice  cream  stand.  Mr.  Peter  Drumm  hap' 
opened    Up   en    undertaking    establish-  j 


I 


PLAIN  ENGLISH 

.We  read  in  a  London  newspaper  that 
slang  is  out  of  fashion  with  school  girls 
but  popular  in  business  houses.  Thus 
the  brilliantlne  put  on  his  hair  by  the 
office  boy  Is  known  as  "Midkey."  In 
one  office  the  head  of  a  department 
was  looking  for  an  Important  letter 
that  had  been  mislaid.  A  bright  young 
thing  told  him:  "Why.  sir.  Miss  AVhat- 
chuecallums  took  that  and  placed  it  in 
the  Oojah.  you  know — in  the  same  file 
as  the  cumpivot."  And  when  he  a.sked 
her,  timidly,  lo  be  more  explicit,  she 
was  offended.  In  the  outer  office  she 
was  heard  saying..  "Well.  I'm  jiggered.  [ 
The  old  Mutt  can't  underslaitd  plain  | 
English." 

This  reminds  us  that   ATr.   Daniel  C. 


'CHERRY  ORCHARD' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE-7"The  Cherry 
^Orchard,"  a  comsdy  in  four  acts  by 
Anton    Chekhov.      Performed    by  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  Company. 

Llu'bov   Anclreicvjia  Ranevska.va  

Mme.  Knlpper-Cbekhova 

Anya   Mme.  Turasova 

Varya   Mme.  Pashenna.va 

Leonid  AndreievUch  Gaiev....Mr.  .Stanislavsky 
Yermolai  Alexeievitch  Loiwkhin .  ..Mr.  Leonidoy 
IVtpr  Ser^elevltfh  Tr^flmov.  ...Mr.  Dobronr.-ivoT 

Boris  SemyonnT-nis'atcliilc  Mr.  Grlbtinio 

Charlotta  iTanovna  Mme.  Uspensknva 

Semyoa  Pantelesievitoh  Yepikliodov  

Mr.  Moiskvln 

Dunyastia   Mme.  Birlgakova 

Flrce  Mr.  Luzhsky 

Yasha  Mr.  Alexanrtra 

A  Tramp  ;   .Mr.  Bomliriev 

A  Stntlonmaster  Mr.  I-azariev 

Postoffice  aerie  Mr.  Bulpakov 

"The  Lower  Depths"  was  played  here 
In  Yiddish,  we  are  told,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Moscow  company.  "The 
Cherrj;  Orchard"  has  been  played  in  ' 
Brookl'ine  by  a  company  known  as  "the 
Amateurs." 

Audiences  have  found  "The  Lower 
Depths"  gloomy,  squalid,  depressing, 
unbearable.  Yet  is  not  "The  Cherry 
Orchard"  a  sadder,  bitterer  play?  Gor- 
ky's degraded  outcasts,  in  rags  and  tat- 
ters, drinking,  roaring,  squabbling,  com- 
plaining, nevertheless  have  a  vague  idea 
of  something  higher,  something  freer  to 
come.  In  Chekho'v's  comedy  there  is 
no  gentle  Luka,  compassionate,  com- 
forting, hopeful,  meditating  on  the  mys- 
terj'  of  human  life. 

When  "The  Cherry  Orchard"  .was 
first  performed  in  English  in  London 
12  years  ago  a  critic  in  his  review 
quoted  a  passage  in  Boswell's  "Life  of 
Johnson,"  whose  contempt  for  foreign- 
er.s  was  unjust  and  extreme.  One 
evening  at  a  coffee  house  when  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  talking  loudly,  John- 
son remarked:  "Does  not  this  confirm 
old  Meynell's  observation — 'For 
thing  I  see,  foreigners  are  fools,' 

The  critic  said  that  while  Russians  j 
are  foreigners,  'it  is  highly  improbablp  i 
that  they  are  such  fools  as  they  seem«d  j 
in  Mrs.  Garnet's  translation  of  the  play.  | 
But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  these  ' 
characters  as  they  appear  in  Miss 
Covan's  translation  and  are  played  by 
the  visiting  Russians? 

Mme.   Ranevsk^ya,    after'  the  death 
lOf  her  husband  and  the  drowning  of 
her.  young  son,  went  to  Paris  with  a  ! 
lover,  who  squandered  her  fortune  and 
was  unfaithful  to  h<?r,  but  when  she  re- 
turned  to  her  loved  home    in  Rus.sia  ' 
with    its   famous   cherry   orchard^    slie  ' 
found   that   she   still* loved   liim.     He  i 
needed  her.    Who  could  better  admin- 
ister the  medicines  in  his  sickness?  The  | 
play  opens  with  her  return.  ■  She  brings 
with  her  Anya.  Ii.er  daughter,  a  gov- 
erness, and  a  young  footman. 

Then  the  talk  begins.  Then  they  will 
talk — good  gods!  how  they  will  talk  (to 
change  a  line  of  Xat  I.,ee).  Mme.  Ran- 
evskaya  does  not  wish  to  sell  the  or- 
chard, though  she  Is  ruined.  Lopakhir.. 
t):e  son  of  a  serf,  hard-headed,  dull,  who 
has  prospered  as  a  merchant,  urges  her 
to  sell.  She  chatters  inconsequentially, 
jumps  from  one  subject  to  another,  is  "a 
spendthrift,  weeps  easily  anii  frequently 
— nor  is  she  .%lone  in  this  reipect — talk.^ 
of  her  past,  hopes  her  adopted  daughter 
Varya,  one  of  the  few  sane:"ajid  normal 
persons  in  the  play,  will  marry  Lopak- 
hin.  Her  brother  Gaiev.  who  has  a  pas- 
sjon  for  billiards  and  candy,  is  a  futile 
person,  with  vague  hopes  of  saving  the 
e.state  which  he  has  neglected.  Pishchik 
is  always  borrowing  money.  There  is 
he  .student  Trofimcv  with  his  philos.- 
iphic  tirades.  Did  Ghekhov  mean  to 
.-satirize  the  students  of  his  time?  Firce. 
th^  old  footman,  mutters  and  lives  In 
■.he  past.  The  governess,  who  does  not 
know  who  her  parents  were,  has  parlor 
tricks  which  she  learned  in  her  earh' 
life  of  vagabondag-e.  The  clerk,  Yepik- 
hodov.  Is  a  foolish  fellow  to  whom 
som.ething  disagreeable  is  always  hap 
penin?-.    The  fajmous  orchard  is  at  last 


anj'- 


'f 

1 : . 


...        ..    ..     .  ,    merchant  buvs 

It  hut  floe.s  not  wd  Vatya,  though  she 
Is  ready  to  meet  him  more  than  half, 
way.  He  e.xults  In  th.-  possession  of  the  ' 
estate  on  which  his  father  was  a  serf,  i 
not-  allowed  to  enter  evon  the  kitchen. 
The  house  Is  hurriedly  abandoned.  The 
di'ors  are  locked.  It  wa.s  thought  that! 
old  FIrcp  had  been  spnt  to  a  hospital, 
but  some  one  was  npsllsent._so  he  ts  L 

left  Inside,  forgotten,  no  doubt  to  die 
of  .starvation.  i 
In  this  drama  of  Russian  life  and  the  i 
changing    order    there    are    moments  j 
when     scenes     and     conversations     In  • 
novels  by  Turgeniev  are  suggested,  as 
In  "The  Lowi^r  Depths"  there  are  re- 
minders of  Dostoievsky;   but  In  "The 
Cherry  Orchard"  one  misses  the  gentle- 
ness, the  .sadness  of  Turgeniev.  Chcck- 
Shov  exposes  ruthlessly  the  purposeless 
nife  of  a  family  gone  to  seed,  still  pre- 
j  tending  to  a  sort  of  culture  but  wltliout 
.Sfixed    sincerit.v,    without    strong  eino- 
^Jtions,  not  even  strong  in  egotism:  nien 
and  women  as  autumnal  fallen  leaves, 
i  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind 


ready  to  Irot.  Only  the  merchant  knows 
what  he  Kvants, 


and  he  is  so  dull  oVit 
side  of  business  affairs  that  he  lets 
Varya  leave  without  a  word.  "My 
father  was  a  peasant,  true,  but  here  1  am 
In  a  white  vest  and  brown  shoes.  .  .  . 
I'm  rich  now,  with  lots  of  money,  but 
Just  think  about  it  and  examine  me, 
and  you'll  find  I'm  still  a  P'^asant  to 
tlie  core."  So  he  speaks  to  the  senti- 
mental maid  servant,  and  tells  her  he 
fell  asleep,  reading  a  book,  for  he 
understood  nothing. 

\'o  action,  no  dramatic  situations,  no 
ctive  "curtains",  to  leave  one  In  sus- 
se,  yet  the  play  when  read  is  en- 
„ Missing  ,by  reason  of  the  dialogue, 
which  reveals  the  small  souls  and  vapid 
lives  of  the  characters.  On  the  stage, 
performed  in  k  language  riot  und*?rstood 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  spec- 
tators, the  comedy  is  reduced  to  panto- 
mime or  a  cinema  drama  without  the 
aid  of  text  between  the  scenes  of  pic- 
[tured  movement. 

Tet  even  to  one  hearing  the  foreign 
speech,  the  art  of  the  comedians  again 
excited  admiration,  by  the  honesty  and 
•he  perfection  of  the  ensemble,  by  the 
evotlon  paid  the  dramatist.  Decayed 
'entleman,   light-headed  lady,  gushing 
lervlng  maid,  silly  clerk,  venerable  re- 
finer—a.H  were  admirably  portrayed, 
nd  aigaln  one  saw  not  an  Imitation  of 
p,-,  ,,,„.,„  =tac-e  hut  life  itself. 

Following  a  program  of  the  Frances 
Jewett  Repertory  Theatre  Club,  we 
stated  last  Thursday  that  Stanley 
Houghton's  one-act  play,  "Fancy  Free," 
was  performed  at  a  meeting  of  that 
club  on  May  2  "for  the  first  time  in 
\merlca."  A.  E.  Holden  of  New  York 
ivrltes  that  the  play  was  performed  in 
N"ew  York  In  1913. 

Our  correspondent  Is  right.  It  was 
brought  out  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
Xew  York,  on  March  14,  1913,  by  Wil- 
iette  Kershaw,  Miss  HarU,  Holbrook 
i3Unn  and  Mr.  Trevor. 


ved  from  the  /. 
.11  future  we  ni. 
'peel  the  Clie.sterlield  Spire  dance,  or  the 
Tower  of  Pisa  waltz.  Some  of  our  pres- 
ent languid  'glides'  are  more  reminiscent 
of  the  crawl  of  a  glacier.  One  teacher 
prescribes  the  placing  of  a  book  on  the 
head  as  an  aid  to  smooth  gliding  move- 
ments. And  yet  the  armchair  genera- 
tion thinks  we  are  growing  too  gay." 

Mr.  Vladimir  Rosing,  at  the  end-  of  j 
his  season  in  this  country,  sailed  for  | 
Europe  on  a  ves.sel  that  bore  the  fair  . 
Irene  Bordoni.  There  was  the  inevitable 
concert  on  shlpb^iard.  The  two  were 
asked  to  sing.  They  accepted  the  Inv  - 
tatlon.  %Vhen  Mr.  Rosing  saw  that  his 
name  on  ihe  program  was  in  smaller 
type  than  that  of  Miss  P.ordoni's,  he 
refused  to  sing  and  gave  a  capital  imi- 
tation of  Achilles  sulking  In  bis  tent. 
To  appease  the  noble  rage  of  the  emi- 
nent Russian,  50  additional  programs 
were  printed  with  the  two  names  in  the 
same  type.  Then,  and  not  before,  was 
Mr.  Rosing  willing  to  lift  up  his  voice 
in  song.  We  are  not  telling  this  story 
from  mere  hearsay.  The  two  programs 
\  are  before  us,  as  we  WTlte. 

The  gallant  Col.  Mapleson  tells  a  story 
In  his  memoirs  about  a  tenor  in  his 
company— was  this  tenor  the  graceful 
RavelU?  One  morning  in  a  western  city 
the  colonel  was  taking  an  early  con- 
stitutional when  he  saw  the  tenor 
standing  on  a  stepladder  before  a  bill- 
board measuring  the  height  of  the  let- 
ters of  his  name  and  comparing  It  with 
those  of  the  -prima  donna. 

So  Miss  Vivlenne  Segal  will  put  In 
book  form  the  poetic  tributes  to  her 
which  have  been  handed  in  at  the  stage 
*eor.  A  motho<5lcal  pai-son,  ohe  ^"'ed 
them  away,  "hundreds  of  them,"  in 
scrap  books.  Fortunately  for  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  the  amorous  poets, 
the  greater  nummer  of  the  tributes  are 
anonymous. 

1     Miss  Fannie  Ward,  it  is  reported,  has 
,  I  been    rejuvenated    by    the  Steinack 
i  method.    Her  face  is  now  youthful  and 
'  charming;  her  figure  has  graceful  "con- 
tours."   The  birthday  of  an  actress  is 
a  movable  feast,   but  the  biographers 
say  Miss  Ward  was  born  at  St.  Louis  in 
1875.  and  first  went  on  the  stage  In  1890, 
as  Cupid.    Of  late  she  has  worked  In 
the  cinema  vineyard.     Now  she  may 
,  return  to  the  stage,  no  doubt,  as  Juliet. 


ler  write> 

li.-.-ii'l     bu;     timith    Russtll     re..,l.;         I  .:  ■ 

Shabby  Genteel,"  but  he  heard  Gus 
Williams  sing  it  many  times,  "Gus 
Williams  shot  himself  at  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  on  Jan.  16,  1916.  Why,  none  of  liis 
friends  knew."  V 


A  correspondent  writes  from  Rome 
about  orchestral  concerts  last  month  In 
the  Augusteo.  "Richard  Strauss  has 
conducted  before  Immense  audiences. 
There  was  wildest  enthusiasm.  Some 
critical  Individuals  hera  are  rather  dis- 
turbed by  the  furore  he  has  roused 
among  the  Roman  public  Stokowskl 
was  a  failure — small  audiences  and  lit- 
tle enthusiasm.  The  war  was  evidently 
forgotten  when  Richard  Strauss  ar- 
rived." 


AH  up  for  Mr.  Cobom,  who,  after  a 
walk  of  2000  miles,  opened  his  second 
mnings  as  an  actor  last  month  at  tlie 
Uolborn  Empire.  Before  his  half  cen- 
tury of  comedy  began  he  played  In 
serious  drama.  "When  on  his  first  re- 
tirement two  years  ago  he  sang  fare- 
well songs  in  nine  languages  he  earned 
fho  nickhame  of  'the  Babel  Bard."  " 

_,!lalka,"  a  Polish  opera  by  Monlus- 
|,  .  was  performed  by  the  Polish  Opera 
I^b  of  Milwaukee  on  May  11.  It  was 
Ij'iduced  at  Warsaw  over  70  years  ago. 
i  florid  air  for  soprano  has  been  sung 
Boston. 

I  

The  London  journals  say  that  the 
.American  actor,  Robert  Emmett  Keane, 
at  the  Victoria  Palace,  has  "a  distinct 
personality."  Xorah  Hayes  was  ap- 
plauded at  the  Coliseum  after  nearly  10 
years'  absence  ti-om  London  for  her 
'characterization,  versatility  and  vocal 
fjifts."  Roderick  White  has  been  fld- 
lllng  Harold  Henry    playing  the 

plane,  both  Americans. 


"The  Beggar's  Opera"  has  passed  Its 
1 200th  performance  at  the  Lyric,  Ham- 
mersmith. 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle  published 
fcthi-:  same  paragraph:    "An  inventor  of 
,._,iular  dances  explains  that  one  of  her 
flgures  was  suggested  byvcatching  sight 
,  zigzag  chimney,  which  gave  the 
for  a  Jazz  steo.    Hither'o.  inspira- 


Mme.    Petrova,    we    learn,    has  a 
"double"  voice.     "Double,  double,  toll 
i  and  trouble."    Mme.  Scalchi  on  occa- 
'  slons  had  a  "triple"  volcfe. 

j  The  entertainment  Industry  in  Lon- 
don iVas  come  out  in  opposition  to  the 
broadcasting  of  plays,  music,  songs  .and 
Ull  other  forms  of  entertamment  as 
'prejudicial  and  it  purposes. to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests.   j 

A  gramophone  concert  was  given  Inj 
London  a  fortnight  ago  !n  which  Mines. 
Patti  Melba.  Galli  Curci  and  Messrs. 
Lloyd  and  Wbitehill  sang;  Paderewskl 
and  Lamond  played'  the  piano,  and 
Krelsler  and  Zlmballst  fiddled. 
,  B  C.  L.  writes  with  regard  to  the 
program  of  the  Howard  Athenaeum  i 
isent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  H.  WTieeler  and 
'mentioned  In  this  column  a  week  ago. 
We  regretted  then  that  the  program 
was  not  dated. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  program  was  of 
an  entertainment  in  1868  or  18C9,  as  at 
lliat  time  I  worked  for  John  Gilbert.  Jr., 
grocers  corner  of  West  and  Mason 
streets,'  and  was  very  much  ihtferested 
in  variety  shows,  such  as  used  to  be 
given  at  the  Old  Howard  at  that  time. 
I  remember  very  well  Harry  Blood- 
good  Adah  Richmond,  A.  J.  Leavitt. 
Sherman  and  Mack  and  the  rest  of  the 
performers  whom  you  mention.  At  that 
time  Adah  Richmond  lived  In  a  brick 
house  on  Alden  street.  This  house  Is 
Btni  standing,  the  first  house  on  the 
left  hand  side  going  from  Court  street. 
I  am  very  sure  that  It  waa  not  later 
than  '69,  for  the  reason  that  I  moved 
to  Somervllle  In  1870,  and  of  course  was 
not  then  as  freciuent  an  attendant  of 
the  theatre  as  when  I  lived  In  the  city. 

Employes  and  workers  In  the  business 
of  theatrical  entertainment  In  England 
have  petitioned  the  home  secretary, 
saying  that  the  extension  of  summer 
time  has  worked  them  injury,  and  ask- 
ing that  the  change  should  be  confined 
to  June,  July  and  August. 

Apropos    of    Mr.    James    L.  Ford's 
novel,  "Hot-Corn  Ike,"  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Wheeler  writes  that  he  saw  in  1377  or 
[  1ST8  at  the  Globe  Theatre  a  play  en- 
I  titled:    "Katy.  the  Hot  Corn  Girl,"  in 
I  which  little   Mable   Leonard  took  the 
I  part  of  Katy,     She  was  supported  by 
'  J.  B.  Studley,  Harry  Bloodgood,  Annie 
1  Ward    Tiffany,    Rachel    Noah,  Lizzie 
!  Hunt  and  others.     "It  waa   called  a 
'  'great  moral  drama.'     The  scenes  In 
acta  2  and  3  were  laid  In  the  slums  of 
New  York,   This  play,  if  CoL  T.  Allston 
1  Brown  Is  correct — ^ils  "History  of  the 
-  New  York  Stage"   swarms  ^v1th  mis- 
'  statements — was  produced  at  Bamum's 
!  Museum,  New  York,  on  Feb.  27,  1854. 


Let  us  record  a  stirring  Incident  of 
hero  worship. 

Mr.  Percy  Hammond,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  met 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  sailor  and  novelist. 
.  Mr.  Hammond  was  as  one  caught  up 
to  the  seventh  heaven.  He  told  of  his 
rapture  In  the  Tribune: 

"Having  had  the  opportunity  to  light 
Captain  Conrad's  cigarette,  wa  extin- 
yulshad  the  happy  match  and  put  it 
back  In  our  matchsafe.  It  is  there 
now,  a  proud  lucifer  among  its  less 
fortunate  fellows;  and  it  will  remain 
there  for  at  least  another  generation. 
For  our  young  offspring,  to  whom  we 
shall  bequeath  it,  worships  Conrad  even 
more  than  his  father  does." 

Why  didn't  Mr.  Hammond  secure  the 
butt  of  Mr.  Conrad's  cigarette?  That 
would  have  been  a  more  fragrant 
memorial  of  the  meeting. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  outcry 
against  Amelie  Riv^s  "The  Quick  and 
the  Dead,"  because  she  portrayed  the 
heroine  as  treasuring  tenderly  and 
weeping  over  a  cigar  butt  which  had 
once  been  between  the  ruby  lips  of  her 
lover— or  was  he  her  husband?  We 
have  forgotten  everything  in  the  novel 
e:^cept  this  butt. 

SCOTT  AND  THE  GOBLET 

And  now  the  match  of  Mr.  Conrad 
will  go  down  to  history  with  the  goblet 
of  George  IV.  The  story  is  told  In 
Thackeraj-'s  "Four  Georges,"  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  the  monarch  visiting 
Scotland  are  there  named,  but  Thacke- 
'  ray  told  It  in  a  more  amusing  manner 
In  his  "Book  of  Snobs."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Hammond  recalls  the  tale. 

"We  have  all  of  us  read  with  delight 
that  story  of  the  King's  voyage  to  Hag- 
glsland,  where  his  presence  inspired 
such  a  fury  of  loyalty,  and  where  the 
most  famous  man  of  the  country— the 
Baron  of  Bradwardlne — coming  on 
board  the  royal  yacht,  and  finding  a 
glass,  out  of  which  Gorglus  had  dnink, 
put  it  In  his  coat-pocket  as  an  ines- 
timable relic,  and  went  ashore  in  his 
boat  again.  But  the  baron  sat  dov/n 
upon  the  glass  and  broke  it,  and  cut 
his  coat  talis  very  much,  and  the  ines- 
timable relic  'was  lost  to  the  world  tor 
ever." 


te  L«blanc  Inc.  In  Ne^w 
tills  week,  she  told  a  repon.. 
singing  Melisande  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  He  waa  so  moved  by  her  nar- 
ratloii— never  having  heard  her  sln«, 
never  having  seen  her  stained-glass  at- 
tltudes-that  he  speUed  Melisande  with 

a  "z."   

QUESTIONS    FOR  THE  TIME 
As  The  W'orld  Wags: 

You  must  admlro  the  optimism  of  the 
New  Republic.  It  is  still  trying  to  get 
the  French  out  of  the  Ruhr.  Why  can't 
France  be  taught  to  survey  her  ruins 
with  the  same  sweet  composure  exhib- 
ited by  the  New  Republic?  She  has 
waited  only  four  or  five  years  for  re- 
parations. Why  not  give  the  German 
republican  government  a  chance?  -The 
Innocent  German  people  has  repudiated 
Its  former  government  for  the  crime  ol 
devastating  France— so  incompletely. 
.  What  makes  France  so  cross,  any- 
how? Why  should  Germany  be  made  to 
nay  just  because  she  was  defeated? 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  that  the 
French  will-  never  get  what  they  want 
bv  going  after  it. 

"why  can't  they  let  the  Germans  buy 
their  coal  from  Germans?  It  wouldn't 
cost  much  more  than  to  buy  it  from 
the  French. 

Etc.,  etc. 

SAM  CHARLES. 

Boston. 

AN   ATTITUDE  OF  MIND 

(From  the  Journal  of  th«  Irish  Folk-Sonil 

Society.) 

Great  praise  be  t'o  Mary 
That  I  have  a  house  with  sound  walls. 
And  a  heap  of  turf  In  my  kitchen, 
And  my  man  Is  going  to  the  churchyard, 
Johnny,  my  love! 

My  treasure  and  my  darling. 
You  used  to  club  me  with  branch  and 
root, 

A.nd  with  the  Ktout  end  of  the  fiail; 
And  I  will  praise  the  Noble  Son 
That  you  died  before  me, 

Johnny,  my  love! 

I  shall  put  a  stone  at  the  bacii  of  your 
1  head, 

I  And  another  at  the  soles  of  your  feet. 
And  twelve  stones,  or  thirteen 
Right  over  your  heart. 
So  that  you  cannot  rise  up  again, 
Johnny,  my  love! 


COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  WEST 

(From  ■Oie  Evening  C'wrrler,  Waterloo,  la.) 

FOK  S.UjF)— A  DAVENI'ORT  AND  WBITINO 
desk  and   cblaa  closet  combined.     Call  at 
C22  EuTfka-st.     Plione  2S71-J.  ■ 


(From  tlie  Tribune,  Moimds,  111.) 

fOU    S.VI.K— FINE   JEKSEV    OUW,  GIVING 
milk,  furnltiu'e  and  fhlckciia.  20S  S.  Ash  at. 


y  PRECIOUS  STONES 

Then  there  is- the  story  of  the  Prince 
eating  a  cherry  pie  In  the  presence  of 
10  fair  maidens.  The  Prince  withdrew 
to  take  the  air.  The  girls  swooped 
upon  his  chair,  rushed  for  the  plate  that 
held  the  cherry  stones.  Let  C.  S.  Cal- 
verley  tell  the  rest.  One  of  the  maidens 
speaks: 

"And  so  the  treasures  that  had  touch'd 
Exalted  lips  were  ours! 

"One  large  one — at  the  moment 

It  seemed  almost  divine — 
Was  got  by  that  Miss  Beaumont, 

And  three,  O  three,  are  mine! 
Yes!  the  three  stones  that  rest  beneath 

Glass  orr  that  plain  deal  shelf. 
Stranger,  once  dallied  with  the  teeth 

Of  Royalty  Itself. 

"Let  Farllamont  abolish 

Churches  and  States  and  Thrones. 
With  reverent  hands  I'll  polish 

Still,  still  my  cherrystone.'! 
A  clod — a  piece  of  orange  peel — 

An  end  of  a  cigar — 
Once  trod  on  by  a  Princely  heel. 

How  beautiful  they  are!" 

ARTISTIC  FAMILIES 

So  Muriel  McCormlok  finds  that  keep- 
ing a  gown  and  wrap  shop  Interferes 
wltli  her  studies  tor  grand  opera.  Per- 
haps the  laurels  of  her  stepmother 
Ganna  will  not  let  her  elee'p.  However 
this  may  be,  Uie  MoCormick  family  may 
yet  be  famous  In  the  annals  of  history. 
Scotch  singers — w«  even  now  see  and 
hear  them  tho^igh  David,  the  papa, 
died  In  1886.  Three  of  the  family, 
James,  Llizie  and  Kate  perished  in  the 
burning  of  the  Opera  House  at  Nice. 
Then  there  were  Robert,  Helen,  Mar- 
jorv  and  Margaret. 

No  doubt  the  fame  of  the  McCornvick 
family  will  also  go  ringing  down  the 
corridors  of  lime. 

CONCERNING  GEORGETTE 

Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc  is  now  Geor- 


yufX,    G-ENTI-EMAN     1  .V     OOOD  CincfM- 
stances.    loan    .voung    lud.v?      Not  ordinary 
case.    Vrefer  Mh-'oh.    Box  'i.  G277-r«st. 


This  last  paragraph  recalls  a  couplet 
of  Byron'a: 

"Heroic,  stole  Cato,  the  sententious, 
Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hor- 
tenaiUA" 

'THE  THREE  SISTERS' I 

BY  PHILIP  HALE  | 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Three  Sis- 
ters "a  drama  in  four  acts  by  Anton 
Checlchov.  ^  Performed  by  the  Moscow 
Sj\.  Theatre. 

Andrei  Sergelevilch  Pro«orov^^_^  ^^^^^^ 
Natalia  Ivanovna  (N^tasha)^^  Buljakova 

 Mme.  Pashennaya 

Vaaha  Mme.  Knlpper-Chakhova 

I  in»     Korcnleva 

FvSdir'llVitch'  Kullgrln.  . .  .  .Mr  Vishnevsky 
Afexander  Ignatelevltch  Vershlnin^^^^^^.^^ 

Nikolai  Lvov.tch  T.zenbach^  K^chalov 
Vasaily  VasBilievltch  Solyony.Mr.  Leonldov 
Ivan  Romanovltch  Chebutlkln  ^^^^^^^^ 

Alexel  Petrovltch  Fedotlk  Mr.  Tamirov 

V  adlmlr  Carlovlteh  Rode  .  .  .  Mr.  Buleakov 

Fer^oont  Mr.  Alexandrov 

irflva   Mme.  SkulBkaya 

A   singer'  '.  Mme.  Uspenskaya 

A  Home  Maid  Mme.  Tarasova  | 

"The  Cherry  Orchard"  is  character- 
ized as  a  comedy;    "The  Three  Sisters" 
as  a  drama.    The  two  are  dramas;  the 
two  are  bitter  comedies  of  social  dls- 
'    integration,  social  decadence. 

The  three  sisters  and  a  brother,  by 

no  means  In  poor  circumstances,  think  | 
of  nothing,  talk  of  nothing  but  their  es- 
cape from  a  pl-ovinclal  town,  thetr  re- 
turrt  to  Moscow,  their  native  city, 
where  their  father,  now  dead,  held  a 
military  command. 

"We  go,  Wfe  go,"  sing  the  soldiers  in 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance."  "Yes."say3| 
the  major-general,  "but  you  don't  go.  I 
The  old  man  in  Nadaud's  poem  wasi 
unhappy  bicause  he  would  die  before 
seeing  Carcassone.    Men  and  womert  ln  | 


uMaafeOiiyiH 


,11  h.  i  M  ill  tho  Ooplf/'TheBtre.  do  not 
i.iive.  the  town,  do  not  froe  themselves, 
ihmipht  they  ara  eugor  to  do  80.  yor 
Nudaud's  old  ninn  the>e  was  an  excuse. 
K.iblt  and  timidity  chained  Mrs.  Baker  a 
.  mraotcra.  Hut  Checkov  glvos  no  rea- 
■on  why  tho  sisters  did  not  forsaKe 
the  dull,  hated  town,  which  was  enr  i 
.NH-nod  for  a  time  only  by  the  garrison 
~t;ttloncd  there.  .  , 

Th»  brother.  Prozorov,  ha«  the  amDi- 
Mon  to  be  a  professor  at  the  Moscow 
1  nlverslty.  He  lets  the  time  go  by  and 
Minnies  Natasha,  who  soon  rules  him 
and  his  sisters  with  a  rod  of  Iron,  a 
ohc.ip  woman,  born  to  nag.  not  even 
falUiful  to  Andrei.  The  oldest  sister, 
OlK'i,  Is  a  school  teacher,  and.  romantic 
l>v  nature,  has  had  no  romance  In  her 
life  Masha  Is  the  wife  of  KuUgin,  a 
pe*i;i  n t  Ic  sc  hoolmaster,  who  breaks  out 
In  Latin,  a  good  deal  of  bore,  especially 
since  he  Is  good  hearted.  No  wonder 
Masha  falls  in  love  with  Vershlnln,  an 
officer,  cursed  .with  a  neurotic,  com- 
plaining wife.  He  In  turn  loves  Masha, 
but  he  Is  ordered  away.  Life  to  him 
is  dul1%nd  hopelESfl.  Irlna,  the  yo^neest, 
1.1  intensely  romantic.  Only  in  Moscow 
will  her  Ideals  be  attained.  Three  men 
are  in  love  with  her.  She  accepts  a 
baron,  one  Tuzenbach,  an  army  Ueuten- 
flnt,  simply  because  she  is  bored.  He  Is 
of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  not  wear- 
ing his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  a  fine  fel- 
low; but  he  Is  killed  In  a  duel  by  the 
quarrelsome  and  Insanely  Jealous  &ol- 
yony.  Then  there  is  the  old  army 
doctor,  sentimental  and  given  to  drink. 

The  three  sisters  do  i\ot  go  to  Mos- 
cow. At  the  end  of  thfe  play  one  sriys; 
"There  will  come  a  time  when  every- 
body will  know  the  reason  for  all  this 
suffering,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
Mysteries.  But  we  must  live— we  must 
work."  Her  conclusion  is  that  of  Can- 
(llde's.  after  his  adventures,  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  optimistic  Dr.  Pangloss:  11 
faut  cultlver  notre  jardin."  Irina  be- 
lieves that  their  sufferings  will  turn 
U.to  Jov  for  those  who  will  live  after 
them.  ''If  only  we  knew!"  While  the 
old  army  doctor,  humming.  "Tara  .  .  . 
la-boomdeay"  and  reading  a  news- 
paper, mutters:  "Ifs  all  the  samel  Its 
all  the  same!" 

And  80  everything  comes  to  nothing. 
The  brother  after  he  has  mortgaged  the 
house  that  belongs  to  him  and  his  sis- 
ters gives  the  money  to  his  wife  and  s 
content  to  be  a  cukold.  Masha's  affair 
with  Vershinin  is  platonic  and  passing, 
Olga  goes  somewhere  to  teach  and  to 
give  her  life  to  those  that  need  It. 
Irina's  betrothed  is  killed.  All  the  talk, 
philosophic,  foolish,  aimless,  is  as  van- 

'^The  plav  i.i  for  the  most  part  talk 
I  hat  reveals  character,  as  in  "The 
('herry  Orchard."  The  dramatist  is  here 
a  reiwrter  with  a  camera.  There  Is  a 
Are  and  there  is  a  duel,  but  they  take 
place  off  stage.  Illustrated  sketches  of 
drab  life,  lived  by  persons  without  ini- 
tiative. Only  Solyony  carries  out  a  pur- 
pose: he  kills  the  Baron.  Of  cour.se  If 
the  brother  and  sisters  had  gone  to 
Moscow,  and,  we  repeat,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  their  not  going,  the  play 
would  ,not  have  bean  written.  Or  if 
Vershtntn  had  only  sacked  his  sniveling 
wife  and  run  off  with  the  bored  Masha 
We  doubt  if  Kuligin  would  have  died 
from  grief.  He  would  have  consolea  . 
himself  bv  a  quotation  from  Seneca.  \ 

Again  one  must^-iudgie  the  play  and 
appraise  the  wo^h  of  tlie  lialogue  by  ' 
reading  the  printed  book,  guessing  at 
the  characters  as  they  in  t,"™  appear 
on  the  stage,  if  one's  memory  is  not 
abnormally  sure;  observing  tTie  panto- 
mime of  the  comedian.?.  And  as  far  as 
it  ooul4  be  understood,  the  acting  was 
of  a  high  order,  by  reason  of  its  natural 
repre-sentation  of  lite.     Mme.  KnJpper- 
chatchova  was  outwardly  mature  for  the 
second  sister,  but  she  fully  portrayed 
the  character  of  Masha,  her  boredom 
as  a  wife,  her  i-aplure  as  a  .loved  one. 
Mme.  Koienieva,  girlish  In  appearance, 
played  tiie  scene  at  the  end  'of  the  third 
act   with    genuin'e    force,    and   so  one 
might  go  through  the  cast,  down  to  the 
silent   servant    who    served    at  table. 
This  supper  scene  was  marvelously  true 
10  life.    The  stage  settings  wers  curious 
In  that  the  rooms  of  ProzoroVs  house 
i  ^vere   shabbily  papered  and  furnished, 
r.lthough  the  family  is  not  represented 
as  being  poor. 

With  performances  of  "The  Three  Sis- 
ters" this  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
engagement  will  end.  *We  have  learned, 
if  it  were  necesary  to  learn,  the  great 
value  of  careful  attention  to  ensemble: 
that,  after  all,  there  are  no  "star  '  parts; 
that  the  least  Important  role  should  be 
acted  with  the  care  and  intelligence  be- 
stowed  on    that   of   the  protagonists, 
that  an  actor  should  not  be  merely  a 
stoughton  bottle  while  waiting  for  the 
cue  that  tells -him  to  come  forward  and 
speak  his  little  piece.  To  say  that  the 
art  of  the  visitors  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  not  knowing  Russian 
Is  arrant  "snobisme,  '  which  is  more  of- 
fensive than  snobbishness. 

There  have  been  saliant  characteriza- 
tions: Mr.  Moskvln's  Xsar  and  Luka ; 
Mme,  Knipper-chatchova's  roles;  Mr 
Stanislavsky's  Qalev  and  Satine:  Mme 
Bulgakova's    Katashs;    Mr.  Luzhsky's 
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Mme.  Pashennaya  and,  perhaps  above 
all,  the  Baron  In  "The  T-ower  Depths 
as  played  by  Mr.  Katchalov.  Not  soon 
shall  wo  forget  him  as  he  stood  on  the 
ladder  In  tho  courtyard  mocking  the 
street-walker  while  she  Indulged  herself 
In  a  romantic  flight. 


Mr.  John  T.  Clark  has  lived  for  62 
years  at  a  hotel  In  Norwich,  Ct.  His 
friends  say  that  If  he  likes  the  Hotel,  he 
w  ill  continue  to  live  there. 

FOR  "BEST  SELLERS  ' 

i,,\dv.  In  the  Chicago  Trlbuna) 
KURNlTUnB  —  COMB,  BOOKCASE 
and  Icebox,  2  doors.    Phono  Edgewater 
6166-J,  1547  Ardmore-av. 

Spec!a"::y  designed,  no  doubt,  for  the 
novels  of  Sherwood  Anderson,  D.  H. 
[.awrence  "Flaming  Youth,"  Hune- 
i  ker's  "Painted  Veils,"  Casanova  In 
I  French  or  in  Arthur  Machen's  transla- 
tion. Marguerite's  "La  Garconne"— not 
to  mention  many  other  books  recom- 
mended Impressively  by  Boston  book- 
sellers to  Inquisitive  and  restless  ladies, 
young  and  old. 

Or.  perhaps,  as  some  In  flats  use  the 
bathtul»  as  a  resting  place  for  potted 
plants  or  coal,  so  this  bookcase  will  give 
ample  rootri  for  food  about  to  be  eaten 
or  once  served,  and  yet  by  the  use  of 
"dummies"  give  an  air  of  culture  to  the 
vL<!ltor.  Backgammon  boards,  In  our 
boyhood,  when  folded,  bore  the  letter- 
ing, "History  of  England,"  "RoUln's  An- 
cient History,"  or  other  deceiving  titles. 

When  young  Mr.  SackvUle  Maine  was 
showing  his  family  about  the  Sarcopha- 
gus Club,  as  Thackeray  tells  the  story, 
he  called  his  wife's  attention  to  the 
choice  library  containing  every  work  of 
Importance. 

"What    have    we    here?  'Dugdale's 
'  Monastlcon.'    a   most   valuable   and,  I 
believe,  entertaining  book." 

Sackville  selected  Vol,  "V'll  for  in- 
spection, attracted  by  a,  brass  door- 
handle growing  out  of  Its  back.  What 
did  he  do  but  pull  open  a,  cupboard, 
containing  a  housemajid's  broom  and 
duster. 


THE   OLD    HOME  TOWN 

You  kin  talk  of  Gay  Paree, 
Of  Monte  Carlo  by  the  sea. 
Or  chant  your  hymns  of  praise  for  old 
Madrid. 

Would  you  know  my  humble  choice. 
The  burg  that  makes  my  heart  re- 
joice'.' 

It's  the  Old  Home  Town. 

There's  Venice  wilth  Its  blue  canals. 
And   Cairo  wRh  Its  dark-eyed  gals. 
Havana  where  they  ain't  put  on  tihe  lid; 
But  I  Tvould  pass  the  whole  world  by 
For  Just  a  day  before  1  die, 
m  the  Old  Home  Town. 

U  doesn't  boast  no  noted  men, 
It  goes  to  bed  by  half  past  ten, 
And  yet   to   me    there  ain't  no  fairer 
name. 

You  wonder  wihence  such  reverence 
wells? 

I'll  tell  you  friend— my  mother  dwells 
In  the  Old  Home  Town. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  built  'em  tombs 
Should  long  resist  old  Chronos'  dooms; 
They're  welcome  to  their  hollow-mock- 
Ing  fame. 

When  death  comes  skulking  after  me, 
There's  just  one  place  I'd  planted  be— 
That's  the  Old  Home  Town. 

P.  D.  GOG. 

■HAPPY  HOTTENTOTS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  column  arouses  old-timers  all 
over  the  w-orld.  G.  W.  Chandler,  the 
etcher,  of  Paris.  France,  now  in  Los 
Angeles,  wxites  to  me:  ,      „  , 

"Shabby  Genteel  was  sung  by  Sol. 
Smith  Russell  between  the  acts  of 
•Evangeline'  and  'Conrad  the  Corsair,' 
land  had  no  reference  to  "The  Upper  Ten 
'and  the  Lftwer  Five.' 
I    "The  old-time  variety  acts  might  not 


extraordinary  dancing  of  the   fllp-HaP  I 
"Silence  and  fun"  o'-de--.    The  last  t  mo  I 
I  saw  this  team  was  In  Cole  &  Middle- 
ton's  Dime  Museum  In  Chicago 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 
Yes   we  remember  how  this  "Buchu" 
was  Widely  advertised.     Wo  also  re- j. 
member   l^ow   some  '  „^,^'r 

word  should  be  pronounced  Bt^ohoo^ 
The  plant  thus  called  by  the  natives  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tho  ''dlosma 
crenata  "   rhould    not    be    confounded  | 
pamala  bush  bearing  the  f''^""  v,? 
that  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the  kl^ 
llulu  bird  of  the  Congo.    We  also  re  ; 
member  how  Helmbold  splurged  it.  Did 
he  not  finally  die  Insane?— Ed. 

LAMENT   For'  TANTALUS 
The  gods  once  chained  you  to  a  barren 

AndTamned  you  with  an  overwhelm- 1 

Nor  slaked  iTWith  a  dipper  full  of  gin:  ( 
Hot  puppy!  What  a  tough  way  to  be, 
'curst!  ' 

O  Tantalus,  my  heart  goes  ""t J^u!  • 
Oid  Spain's  inquisitors  could  scheme, 
and  think  • 
or    horrid    tortures;    yet,    they  never 
dreamed  ,  .  „ 

Of  leaving  some  poor  bird  without  a 

"^"^'sLMON  CALLED  SCRATCH. 

A    NOTE    ON  HIGHBROWS 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  is  pub- 
lishing letters  which  discuss  the  im- 
portant question:  "£)oes  an  intellectual 
woman  make  a  good  wife? 

"Augusta"  writes  from  experience  that 
a  highbrow  husband  is  not  only  a^uis- 
ance  at  home,  but  also  a  bore.  He  is 
so  much  above  the  ordinary  everyday 
thln-s  of  lite— lives  so  much  in  the 
clouds— that  it  doesn't  seem  possib.e  for 
him  to  come  down  to  the  lower  altitudes 
of  the  home.  Home  is  not  highbrow, 
and  I  pity  the  woman  who  is  tied- to  a 
man  with  more  head  than  heart." 

As   a  deep   thinker  once  remarked: 
•■Much  might  be  said  on  either  side."  j 
We  hive  seen  highbrows  running  to  the 
-rocery    washing  dishes,  making  beds, 
even  wheeling  a  baby.    We  admit.  It 
was  a  sad  sight,  not  one  for  our  friend  j 
the  Historical  and  Biographical  Painter; 
not  one  for  a  series  of  pictures  Ulus-  \ 
tratlng   In   a   Sunday   supplement  the 
home   life   of   the  celebrated  Leonidas 
Smithers.    W.e   have  known  highbrows 
that  were  henpecked,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  learned  man  may  be  in  daily  life  a 
mutt. 

The  highbrow  husband  may  Insist  that 
thick  incense  be  swung  beneath  his 
nostrils  at  all  hours.  If  his  Araljella 
does  not  keep  exclaiming:  '•How  wonder- 
ful you  are,  Augustus!  What  oould  you 
ever  have  seen  In  stupid  me?"  he  sulks, 
and  thinks  to  himself:  "There  are  wom- 
en by  heck,  who  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate me."  Perhaps  it  Is  better  for  the 
woman  to  be  the  highbrow  in  the  fam- 
ily^if  at  the  same  time  she  can  run 
the  house,  keep  the  servant  in  good 
humor,  and  If  necessary,  cook  a  chop 
without  b  I'T'i^tr  '*  , 


get  by  quite  so  well  now,  but  'Evange- 
Une'  has  no  equal  in  latter-day  shows. 

••Just  the  same.  I  should  be  willing  to 
give  something  to  see  a  couple  of  long- 
legged,  limber  ginks  do  the  Happy  Hot- 
tentots.  Also  In  the  old  music  halls  one 
could  sit   in   a   comfortable   seat  and 
smoke   while   a   white-aproned  waiter 
1  passed  up  and  down  the  aisle  takmg 
1  your  order  for  drinks." 
I     The  Happy  Hottentots    went  some- 
thing like  this: 

••We're  two  Happy  Hottentots. 
Happv— Happy— Happy  Hottentots 
And  from  Africa  we  came. 
That's  where  we  gained  our  name. 
That  was  half  of  the  first  verse._  the 
closing  four  lines  commencing  wMth  We 
used  to  gather  buchu  leaves,    ft^id  tes- 
tified to  the  merits  of  oW  Doc  Helm- 
holfl's   Buchu.   a  popular  cure   in  the 
e^ghtles^  with  a  picture  of  Hottentots 
'  (on  the  label)  gathering  buch-.  ■    l  ' 
i  ever  that  was)  in  South  Afu- 


VARIOUS  NOTES 

"Parsifal"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Dutch  at  Antwerp  on  Apnl  10- 

Vaughan  ■Williams's  "London"  Byrn- 
phon  has  been  performed  at 
Ser  Mr.  Coates's  leadership,  f  ne  <^^"'° 
Tvrote  that  the  composer's  Intentions 
did  not  erterge  clearly  from  the  fog. 
yU  the  work  was  Interesting.  A  new 
suite  by  Santollquldo.  "Acquarelll. 
played  at  the  same  concert,  gave  great 
pleasure.  I 

A  new  life  of  Verdi,  by  A.  Bona-, 
^nturl  has  been  published  by  Alean.  i 
FaTls  (7fr.  50c.).  It  Is  favorably  re-, 
•viewed. 

"Mustques  d'AuJourdTiut"  by  Ernil* 
I  -iruillermoz.  is  published  by  Ores  &  Co., 
I  Paris  {6fr.).  _ 

Frasments  of  a  suite  derived  from 
/..hnfl  Pleme's  "Cydallse  et  le  Chevre- 
fifd  '-  wlieTerformed  for  the  flr^  time 
\  it  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris,  AprU  28. 


and  perslHt- 
.  .1.11  Jitioeriorj' 
feaco  reoMitly  recalled,  was  played  a\.p^^4 
the  veddinf  of  the  PriBO*  of  ■Wales  and  | 
^rlno»8t  Alexandra  W  years  ago.  Is  a 
ir«markablQ  trfbute  to  tb»  oomposer's 
■•ntaa.  When  Handol  found  a  wedding 
m»roh  *»r  "Joseph"  neceMory  he  was 
lw,thBr  pressed  for  time,  and  solved  the 
418iout^  by  utlllEtnK  a  maroh  he  had 
,j^>Mlua  tar  hi*  MxlUr  ■wilartn,  "S&m- 
i  son,-  Where  It  appeared  as  a  funeral 
I  march.  Rut  though  Handel  had  no 
qualms  about  using  the  same  march  for 
I  wedding  and  funeral  purpo.se.f.  h  a  '-x- 
I  ample  has  not  been  generally  followed, 
!  and  whenever  "Samson^'  Is  performed, 
I  It  Is  necessary  to  substitute  the  Dead 
'  March"  from  "Saul"  for  the  original 
funeral  march  which  proved  so  adap- 
table.— Dally  Chronicle. 

Richard  Strauss  and  Welngartner. 
conductors  of  the  two  chief  operas  in 
Vienna,  have  proposed  to  hand  over  to 
Wagner's  heirs  the  receipts  of  the  Hfr- 
formances  they  conduct  of  Wagners 
dramas,  owing  to  the  Impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  Villa  Wahnfried  ex- 
chequer. In  the  case  of  the  Volksoper, 
wrlch  Wetngartner  conducts,  the  dlrec- 
tors  acceded  at  once;  in  the  other  case  ' 
—the  State  Opera^permission  has  to  be 
obtained  from  Parliament.-Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Mile.  Rahna,  a  charming  and  artistic 
dancer  from  the  Palace  Variety  Music 
Hall  Paris,  resorted  to  an  original  line 
of  d;fence  when  charged  with  Slv^K  an 
Indecorous  stage  display.  Harry  P"<=er 
the  former  partner  of  Gaby  Deslys.  and 
Mile.  Zulalka.  who  were  summoned 
along  with  her  before  the  Al": 
struction,  contended  that  the  exhibition 
was  artlstlcVnd  In  no  way  transgressed 
the  canons  of  good  ta^te  ^ut  Rahna 
questioned  the  3"<ige,  and  finding  that, 
he  rarely  visited  music  halls  and  was 
somewha.t  hazy  as  to  the  tastes  of  the  ' 
publiroffered  there  and  then  to  show 
him  exactly  bow  she  danced  on  the  I 
st^ge  lhe  reproduced  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice  her  '•turn"  at  the  niusio  hall 
and  was  triumphantly  acquitted.  ; 

ARTHUR    BLISS  ! 

Mr.  Robert  H.   ^egge  wrote  in  the. 
Dally  Telegraph  of  London  (April  Zl) 
about  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss,  who,  by  the 
way   was  In  Boston  last  Tuesday. 

"There  can  be  none  who  ever  came 
in  personal  contact  with  Arthur  Bliss 
who  wm  not  regret,  selfishly  enough 
K  you  like,  that  he.  one  of  the  brightest 
and  mast  shining  lights  of  our  musical 
cosmos,  has  seen  fit  to  return  to  the 
land  of  his  forbears,  to  California,  In 
fact     Arthur  Bliss,  old  Rugbeian  and 
Cantab,    quondam    Guardsman,  most 
energetic  and  vlnile  of  young  composers, 
has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  America, 
Ifrom  which  land  came   his  ancestors, 
land  thence  he  is  departed  today.  But, 
;  though  It  may  be  for  years,  it  won  t  be 
i  forever  that  he  is  gone,  ostensibly  to 
plough  the  land  and  to  grow  oranges. 
I  He  is  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  which, 
be  It  known  to  you.  Is  not  two  hours 
i  railway  journey  from  Los  Angeles,  the 
home  of  the  art  and  industry  of  the 
klneraa.    I   confess   frankly  to   a  cer- 
tain definite  conviction  that  this  musi- 
iclan  so  richly  endowed  by  the  Muses 
with  musical  brains,  musical  Instincts, 
and  music  (not  to  say  also  musician- 
ship) will  prove' the  leader  in  a  move- 
ment bound  to  come  for  the  perfection 
of  music,  the  art,  In  conjunction  with 
'the    picture'    in    their    most  glorified 
form.    I  fancy  Arthur  Bliss  returning 
to  us  in  probably  a  very  few  years  as 
the    composer    par    excellence    of  the 
kinema.    I  can  see  the  rising  in  the 
near  future  of  a  kinema  Bayreuth  with 
Arthur   Bliss   as   its  prophet.     His  is 
precisely  the  new  mind  for  the  new 
world,  alert,  active,  untirtng,  and  full 
of  knowledge  and  mental  acquisitive- 
ness.   California  may  and  will  develop 
his  experience.     But  nothing  will  dim 
the  brightness  of  the  years  he  was  the 
loader  of  that  genus  known  to  all  and 
sundry   as    'the   Young   British  Com- 
poser.'    J^ay  all  good  fortune  attend 
him  In  the  new  world  and  a  cordial 
greeting   on   his    return    full   of  even 
greater  accomplishment." 


Which  is  the  most  magnificent  rrand 
«iJr^  in  the  world?   The  claim  Is  made 
an  mstrur^ent  which  comes  under 
i^V   hammer   with   other    contents  of 
Wd  Foley's   town  house  on  Monday 
-^d  T^esSay     The  piano  was  built  for 
el^Uer  hol^-'-  of  the  Foley  title  by 
George  Henry  Blake  of  London,  and 
fcaB  a  case  of  satinwood  wonderfully 
rmiid  with  ivory  and  ornamental  woods. 
•Tie  InTay  Is  In  groups,  which  comprise 
Jsa^-lcal  figures  and  musical  trophies 
JandsSpe  panels,  arabesque  foliage,  and 
m^skr    It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
St  price  limit  to  which  a  modern  buyer 
taki  ng  to  go  to  secure  an  Instrument 
SftTch   in  appearance  at  any  rate,  can 
I^relY  have  no  rival  among  the  produc- 
^ons  of  today.-Da^y  Chronicle. 

The  "Wedding  March"  from  Handel's 
-Joeepti,"  ■xfeioh,  ae  a  writer  on  this 


PERSONAL 

The  London  Times  speaking  of  Ro- 
land Hayes's  recital  last  month  -said 
that  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
more  musical  sounds  than  he  gave 
in  an  air  from  "Acls."  and  DeBussy's 
••Les  Cloches."  his  German  was  not  so 
good.  "The  defect  seems  to  be  a  want 
of  solidarity.  All  the  separate  parts  of 
singing  have  been  carefully  studied, 
but  the  results  are  not  brought  togeth- 
er enough,  and  so  each  song  pleases  by 
aome  special  quality,  but  only  occa- 
sionalv  by  all.  We  get  too  much  the 
Impression  of  the  song  having  been 
studied  for  itself,  and  not  enough  the 
feeling  that  it  is  merely  a  D»rticular  In- 
stance to  which  the  art  of  a  lifetime 
has  been  applied." 

The  London  Times  says  that  Maeter- 
linck's' "Monna  Vanna,"  a  play  at  one 
time  under  the  ban  in  London,  lia^ 
been  made  the  basis  of  "th«  most 
pressive  film  which  fo  far  has  corae 
us  from  Germany. 


'•i  me  Wrtitrr^ 

So  Mr.  Sotiern  and  his  wite,  JuHa  Marlowe,  will  revive  Shakespeare's  i 
"Cjnnbeline"  next  season,  a  play  "which  has  not  been  seen  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage  for  many  years."    Will  they  play  in  modem  dress  and  thus 
follow  the  example  of  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Repertorj'  Theatre  which  i 
celebrated  Shakespeare's  birthday  la.st  month  by  dressing  the  characters  j 
In  "Cymbeline"  as  faithfully  as  possible  in  the  clothes  of  our  own  time?! 

The  reason  given  for  this  extraordinary  costuming  was  that  Shake- 
8^>eare*a  directions  as  to  the  period  of  the  play  are  incongruous.  The 
Britons,  -y^o  wore  woad  or  skins,  are  usually  dressed  in  garments  of  the 
middle  ages.  How  did  the  experiment  turn  out?  Some  of  the  critics' 
•were  merry  and  made  mock  of  the  performance.  The  Times,  however,^ 
8aid  with  an  air  of  rebuke  that  nothing  would  be  easier  and  nothing  more] 
foolish  than  to  treat  the  performance  with  ridicule. 

According  to  report  the  King,  now  in  full-dress  military  uniform  and 
row  with  a  crown  and  ermine  cape,  reminded  one  of  Ferdinand  of  Bui-' 
garia,  and  sometimes  of  a  peer  in  "lolanthe."  The  Queen  had  a  scarleti 
wig  and  "the  tight  fitting  and  sinuous  gowns  that  are  the  sure  mark  of  a 
•vamp'  on  the  movies."  Cloten  did  not  sport  a  monicle,  but  he  was  the> 
idiotic  dandy  portrayed  by  Huntley-  or  Grossmith.  Princess  Imogen  was{ 
unobtrusively  gowned — like  Princess  Mary — "the  sort  of  girl  one  migh*^ 
meet  in  a  nice  suburban  tennis  club  any  lucky  day." 


mi  l  •■,  3, 
l^uoclnl. 


Lesrantl,     Ciiristensen  and 
HalGvy  and   Puccini  we  know.  Pray, 
who  are  the  remaining  three?"— Ed. 

TRAILS  AND  FILIVIS 

Apropos  of  "The  Covered  Wagon,"  a 
flira  play,  ■sv'hl'ch  will  be  shown  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre  t>eg'lnnlng  tomorrow, 
Mr.  Henry  MacMahon  has  written  an  in- 
teresting article  about  the  Oregon  trail, 
over  which  "covered  wagons"  moved. 
This  film  play  Is  based  on  the  novel  by 
the  late  Emerson  Hough. 


,.1  y 

Imogen  in  Knickerbockers 
Was  Discreet 

When  she  look  to  men's  olotlung  In 
[the  pui^ult  of  her  lover,  it  was  to  a 
Lddscreet     and     ^'hoUy  ""'"^^^-'I'ft^'^ 

knlckerbocker  suit.  Leonatus,  1^=^™° 
Und  the  other  young  men  wore  dinner 

Jackets  at  night,  and  In  the  day  time 
1  ether    lounge    suits    or    flannels  with 

;^"?he"^  court  Physician  ^as  the  .arh  i 
and  bedside  manner  of  Harley  street, 
V^l  t^nf  courtiers  of  Cyn.beHne.  in  their 
corning  coats,  look  quite  dreadfuUy 
J  like  minor  members  of  M"^- .  ^'"^ 
Im^rtant  Ministry."  Belarlus  yielded 
'  (in  knickers,  a  Sombrero  a  bando 

Her)    to    British    authority   (In  khaKi 
""h  a  red  hat).     TO.e  Triton  soldiers 
,.ere   dressed  as   Tommy  Atkins,  the 
Roman  legions  as  Be^saglierl. 
The  Manchester 

Sna^tr^Tt  ":ntented-  Itself  with 
c"aX  the  performance  a  lugubrious 
joke.  The  Daily  Telegraph  was  c»n 
vmced  that  the  production  had  only  a 
•.=»„„+••  value  When  Cymbeline  en- 
tered  a«  "  very  model  of  a  moden, 
maior-genieral  "the  comic  opera  bug- 
Titton  of  his  costume  so  worked  upon 
mind  that  he  betrayed  a  string 
■tendency  to  sing  his  words  m  the  last 
ecene"  The  Times  found  the  weal^iess, 
^ot  the  strength  of  the  play  made 
ridiculous  by  modem  dress. 


Prince,  according  to  the  Kobe  Heraaa, 
appeared  first  in  a  silk  hat  and  swal- 
low-tail coat,  then  on  a  bicycle,  olad  in 
a  bright  blue  cycling  sruit  and  striped 
etockings,  and  then  In  evening  dress 
with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole.  Ophe- 
lia, for  the  purposes  of  the  play,  was 
transformed  Into  a  fellow-student  of 
Hamlet  at  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo. 

And  what  extraordinary  costumes  j 
were  worn  for  years  In  plays  of  old  [ 
■Roman  or  Grecian  history  on  the  j 
Parisian  stage  1  | 

RESPIQHl'S  "BELFAQOR" 

Respighl's  new  opera  "Belfaigor"  was 
produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  on  April 
Ue     The  correspondent  of  the  Ix>ndon 
Daily  Telegraph  described  it  as  follows: 
1    The  libretto,  written  by  Claudlo  Gues- 
tallo,  mingles  naive  mediaeval  oonjedy 
with  classic  mythology  and  rabbinical 
-    ^-^^ed -to  bel  !-^--„-er^thr'".N^ei^ 


Guardian,    it   Will  i 


WE  ARE  NOT  ELIZABETHANS 

And  the  Times  thus  freed  Its  mind: 
••Tt   is  irrelevant'  and  unnecessary  to 
iargue  that,  because  Elizabethan  actors 
It.  o?r  Elizabethan  clothes,  we  ought  to 
''"  happy  with  PO-thumus  Leonatu^ m 
.      ilnner  Jacket 

ipr  eoing  into  battle  in  tin  hat.  u 

I,. ,  ;:iev°an7to 
that  Elizabethan  audiences  liked  a  Utt^ 
l^vue>    mingled    with    their  historical 
Zl  's  and  flmt  a  topical  allusion  or  a 
lltlt   nf    slang    pleased    rather  than 
''1   .  ned°'thim'.^  We  have  e^her  g°ne 
■      •  from  that  or  advanced  beyond  it 
a  lt  whldh  way  you  will.    Oux  audi 
is  not  Ellzabethian.     To  pretend 
,    it  iror  ought  to  be  is  a  Plece  °f 
ill  nedlntry     When,  in  the  midst 
'  n,  a  Play  with"^  an  ancient  setting  we 
f'find    oirselves  laughing   at   a  rnodern 
'■'loke    we  may  enjoy  the  Joke,  but  our 
InJ^ynTent  breaks   the   Illusion  of  th 
^y.^x.    Thus  It  happened  at  Birmingn-i'" 
-That'  the  moment'^the  drama  lanrulshed 
'..and   the   strangeness  of  costume  was 
"■rK  .n  a  chance  to  insist  UP°"  ""J 
^'jrembering  it,  Cyrnbellne  a^d  «,e  Ro- 
f.vmans  were  far  away,  and  their  emo 
Hons  seemed  unreal  nonsense. 
Before  the  performance  the  Manches- 
:-^'ler  Guardian  "Sloped  that  "obody  would 

be  stupid  enough  to  S°  t\"^^„^l^^f; 
"  rrv,o!>fT-p  w-lth  a  mind  to  tiiter,  e>"5ii 
rTachlmo  w^re  to  emerge  in  evening 
^rels  fr?m  a  traveling  trunk  of  today. 
^Tltterers  in  theatres  are  enemies  of 

*':^rrro's"orthis  production,  the  Da^ly 
Chronicle  published  this  paragraph: 
*^  ■•Perhaps  the  most  amusing  instance 
...  Shakespeare  in  modern  O'"  coPtern- 
-arv  dress  was  that  when  Quin  pro- 
riuced'^'Coriolanu.'  at  Covent  Garden  In 
i"49     An  old  print  of  the  time  shows 
GarricVs  famous  rival  as  a  supremely 
comic  Roman.     On  his  head  he  M.r- ( 
ried  a  brace  of  noddrtng  plumes,  and  a 
full-bottom  wig  of  George  III  period. 
Uls  natural  fat  was  given  the  appear- 1 
«noe  o:  additional  avoirdupois.    At  his  i 
blps  the  big  surcoat  widened  out  to  a 
crInoUne  ballet  skirt.  Enormous  oleevea  I 
,t)pened  upward  from  wrist  to  armpit, 
uln's  ladies,  Vblumnia  and  Vlrgllla, ; 
-ere  Just  as  fantastic  In  huge  billowy  i 
owns,  xHth  yards  of  frilling  at  the' 
eeve,  and  throttling  neck-belt  to  com- 
ete  the  Inconsistenoy." 


Placevoliissima   di   Belfagor,"    parts  of 
which  five  great  masters,  Halevy,  An- 
drews, Legrand,  Christensen  and  Puc- 
cini, had  already  set  to  music.  Belfagor. 
an  archdemon.  is  chosen  by  lot  by  his 
fellow-demons  to  return  to  earth  and 
find  out  bv  personal  experience  whether  ] 
It  is  reallv  true  that   the  perdition  of 
most  husbands  is  caused  by  their  wives. 
Belfagor  is  given  a  bag  of  100,000  golden 
ducats  with  which  to  maJ<e  a  really  fine 
impression.     He  lands  in  a  village  on 
the  Tuscan  seashore  where  Mlrocleto. 
the  village  leech,  a  careless  father  and 
drunken  husband,  has  three  pretty  mar- 
riageable daughters,  of  whom  the  most 
•  modest  and  most  attractive  is  Candida. 
Belfagor  forgets  he  iB  a  dernon  and 
falls  really  In  love  with  Candida,  but 
she  ah-eady  has  a  true  lover,  an  honest 
sailor  lad  to  whom  she  is  married  in 
the  end    to  the  confusion  of  Belfagor. 

The  incidents  are  varied  and  amusing. 
Candida  is  forced  by  her  fatherr  to  ac- 
cept marriage  in  oonsideratlon  of  the 
100,000  ducats,  and  goes  to  live  in  a 
gorgeous  castle,  a  magic  creation  of  the 
demon  Belfagor,  but  she  refuses  to  ac- 
cept him  as  her  husband  and  after  one 
month  of  virtuous  struggles  she  escapes 
with  her  true  lover,  the  sailor  lad  Baldo^ 
She  confides  to  her  mother  that  at  the 
wedding   ceremony   with   Belfagor  she 
had  secretly  withheld  her  consent,  and 
had  not  replied  to  the  priest,  on  which 
account  the    wedding    bells  remained 
mute.     On    the   day   when   she  would 
reallv  marry  Baldo  the  wedding  bells 
would  really  ring,  and  so  it  eventually 
turns  out.    In  answer  to  her  prayers  to 
the  Madonna  the  miracle  Is  performed, 
and  the  opera  ends  with  the  ringing  of 
the   wedding   bells.     The  performance 
elicited    considerable    applause    at  the 
conclusion  of  each  act,  but  it  was  more 
an  applause  of  esteem  and  encourage- 
ment than  of  real  spontaneous  enthu- 
siasm.  The  truth  Is  that  the  music  ha^ 
all  the  merits  and  defects  of  present- 
day  operatic  compositions,   which  con- 
sist generally  of  the  studied  exclusion 
of  rhythmic  melorfies  and  comprise  onb 
a     succession     of    languid,  harmonic 
sounds.     The    execution    becomes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  and  the  artists  have 
only  the  greater  merit  in  giving  some 
life  and  reality  to  the  characters  they| 
represent.    Miss  Margaret  Sheridan  was! 
specially  asked  to  undertake  the  inter- 
pretation of  Candida,    and    her  voice 
seems  to  improve  with  every  fresh  ap- 
pearance.    Each  time    it    Is   rweeter, , 
firmer  and   more  (fascinating,  with  a 
marvellous  quality  of  pleasing.  Though 
not  Italian,  she  Is  each  time  warmly 
and  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  pub- 
llo  of  the  ScaU,  with  whom  she  has 
become  a  great  favorite.    It  1«  with  re- 
gret that  they  learn  tha/t  she  Is  to  leave 
Milan,  and  wiU  sing  In  Chicago  next 
winter.    XJia  bajrlwjw*  StaikUa,  «*v«  » 


The  subject  recalls  some  of  the  most 
romantic  events  In  American  history, 
particularly  the  progress  of  the  prairie 
schooners  from  Missouri  river  points 
westward  to  the  occupying  of  Oregon 
and  other  regions  on  the  extreme  fron- 
tier back  In  1848.  Their  path  was  the 
vague,  obscure  and  as  yet  almost  un- 
known Oregon  trail,  2000  miles  of  It, 
etretchlng  away  to  the  northwest 
through  easterp  Kansas,  mid-Netiraska, 
Wyoming,  the  northern  edge  of  Utah, 
Idaho,  the  southeast  corner  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Oregon.  'Twaa  little  more  than 
the  nearly  obliterated  trackage  and  de- 
bris of  two  score  seasons  of  occasional 
hardy  explorers,  trappers,  traders  and 
scouts.  Two  prior  covered  wagon  ex- 
peditions h)a)d  tried  Jt,  but  had  come  to 
untimely  deaths. 

Dating  back  to  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury when  the  government  officers, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  first  pushed  across 
the  prairies  and  over  the  Rockies,  It 
was  ma4e  a  bit  more  definite  by  the 
celebrated  journey  of  the  congrega- 
tioiiallst  missionary  Whitman,  who 
reached  Walla  Walla  100  years  ago  last 
summer  and  founded  there  a  Christian 
settlement  and  college  among  the  bar- 
barous Indians.  This,  and  the  Astoria 
settlement  on  the  Oregon  coast,  defi- 
nitely located  the  Pacific  northwest  as 
Initially  occupied  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  gave  point  to  Secretary! 
Daniel  Webster's  arguments  with  Lordj 
AshbiWton,  and  finally  won  from  Great 
Britain  recognition  of  American  political 
rights. In  that  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
as  is  well  known,  possession  being  nine 
points  of  the  law,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington hod  to  be  possessed  as  well  as 
ruled.  The  political  title  alone  would 
not  have  amounted  to  much  more  prac- 
tically than  a  few  centuries  before  the 
celebrated  dUlslon  of  eastern  and  west- 
ern hemisipheres  of  the  world  by  Spain 
ajid  Portugal— excellent  theory  but 
vague  practice! 

"The  Covered  Wagon"  book  and  play 
deal  with  the  real  conquest  of  the  trail 
by  the  great  'prairie  schooner  trek  of 
American  history,  an  incursion  into  un- 
known lands  comparable  to  the  Aryan 
migrations  into  Europe  or  the  Goth  and 
:  Baxon  conquests  of  the  western  haJf  of 
the  wide  Roman  reaim. 
I    It  was  the  custom  to  start  at  a  num- 
'  ber  of  (Missouri  river  points  and  con- 
verge at  Grand  Island,    where,  after 
crosBlnsr  the  Platte,  the  united  caravan 
Journeyed  northwestward.  Some  started 
from  Council  Bluffs,  others  from  St. 
Joseph,  but  the  particular  band  with ; 
which  the  story  deals  outfitted  at  West- 
port  I^anding  (now  Kansas  Citi4,  mada 
Its  way  to  the  site  of  the  present  Leav- 
■  enworth,  and  proceeded  across  the  hou'.. 
tlfully  fertile  valleys  and  timber  ranges 
of  eastern  Kansas  and  southeastern  Ne- 
braska to  the  common  meeting  point  at 
^^he'S^da^rs  of  the  plains  -re 
■ra-rfirVeUTng'tr-whr-cir  i 
?an  and  its  possessions.    These  dangers 
'were  safely  "^avoided  or  conquered  and 
the  swollen  rivers  were  crossed  without] 

'°FartVe""n,  as  the  trail  proceeded  intoj 
the  more  desert  regions  and  into  the , 
steril"  Rockies,  intolerable  climatic  con- 
dWons,  privations  and  sufferings,  espe- 1 
ic  ally  stirvetion  and  thirst  offered  ter-, 
rible  obstacles.  Many  1°^^  l^^f'^^  ^"  . 
J  turned  back,  only  to  be  scalped  by  In- 


the  covered  wagon   lamlUes  a.<5  souvc-, 
nlre  of  the  reaching  of  their  quest.  , 
Followed  the  rapid  filing  of  free  lands,  i 
the    building   of    shacks,    the  getting 
ready  for  spring  and   the  planting  ofj 
the  seed  that  the  settlers  had  brought  | 
with    them.     WUhin    a  comparatively! 
short  time  Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  j 
Union  as  a  free-soli  state.    Though  all 
the  pioneers  had  been  sure  that  rail- 
roads would  never  penetrate  the  wilds 
thev  had  traversed,  soon  attr  the  clvU 
war  the  bright  lines  of  steel  grew  and 
grew  and  extended  apace    until  they 
stretched  from  the  Missouri  river  to  San 
Francisco  and  frcmi  Ogden.  Utah  up  to 
Portland,  Or.,  following    roughly  the 
California-Oregon  pioneer  trails. 

"The  Covered  Wagon"  is  really  of 
love  and  adventure,  but  it  f<flloW3  faith- 
fully the  Oregon  trail. 


Ysaye   as   conductor.    "That   all  too 
familiar   quotation   beginning,    'Be  not 
afraid  ot  greatness.'  divides  the  great  j 
ones  of  the  earth  into  three  categories.  [ 
It  seems  that  a  fourth  must  be  added, 
for   of  late   there   have   been  brought 
before  us  a  few  e'xamples  of  those  who 
have  thrust  greatness  from  them.  A 
'born  great'  pianist  suddenly  elects  to 
become  a  symbolical   patriot;  another 
pianist  of  the  achieving  group  takes  to, 
the   writing  of   operas,   and   now  one,! 
who  has  always  been  regarded  here  in 
England  as  among  the  very  few  au- 
thoritative violinists  of  the  old  school,! 
comes  to  us  In  the  guUe  of  conductor. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  concert  at  the 
Albert    Hall    yesterday    afternoon  one 
was  left  wondering  and  wondering  why) 
this  thing  should  be.    For  Ysaye  as  a' 
violinist  is  an   unthinkable     loss.  He 
plays  directly  inspired,  and  not  as  the 
scribes.     Of  course,    it   was  inevitable 
that  something  o''  '-s  authority  and 
loftv  musicianship     liould  find  its  wa.v 
through  him  to  the  fjondon  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  through  It  to  the  audi-, 
ence— and  especially  in  that  wonderful, 
Schumann  Overture   to   'Manfred'  and 
in  the  Adagio  of  the  Grieg  Pianoforte . 
Concerto:  and  you  may  argue  that  he 
has  not  thrust  his  greatness  from  him 
but  is  dispersing   it   that  its  Influence 
may  be  more  tvldely  felt.  But  the  whole 
point  of  greatness  is  that  It  should  bei 
accumulated   and     concentrated  upon! 
one  .single  spot.    Its  culmination  steals 
>ipon  you  unawares,  and  for  only  a  mo- 1 
ment  of  time.  Di.'5perse  it.  and  you  ren-j' 
der  its  culmination  Impotent.  Ysaye,  asj 
conductor,   yielded   none   of   those   still  i 
small  moments  that  he  brings  as  vlo- , 
llnlst."  1 


■  'WTien 


was  first  played  at ! 
few  years  ago  the  1 


wonderful  creation  of  Belfagor,  and  t 
will  be  interesting  to  see  him  in  J'ai 
staff"  in  Rome  two  weeks  hence  on  tne  | 
occasion  of  the  royal  vi?" 


dlans  hanging  on  the  tlanks  ior  siv^S 
glers.    Death,  marriage  and  l>lrth  pro 
ceeded  apace  in  the  '""erant  city.  A 
welcome  station  stop  was  F°rt  .^^'^/^^ 
I  in  Wyoming,  where  the  faUant  scou^ 
"Jim   Bridger,    ^'el«)med    the  traveling 
I  narties  in  a  buffalo  hunt  that  had  jne 
double  aim  of  sport  and  replenishing 

'%'elrTil  looped  along  and  Into  the 
H^lf  the  expedition  fell  away  and  bore 

'"'^-^io    faithful    haU    of    the  pioneer 

3tat.  of  ^-ashrngton^  The>  amv^^^^_ 
driving  snow  and  bUzzarj^  ^^^^ 

T  '':':;::.::l'.'hfs-winrr.he  son  and 

ploueh  t'^^^"E^'^  " 


It  may  be  remembered  that  there  iB 
a  Gervase  Blwes  fund  for  musicians, 
named  after  the  admirable  English 
tenor  who  met  his  death  at  the  Back 
Bay  station  in  this  city.  The  fund 
was  started  less  than  two  years  ago 
to  help  musicians  in  the  further  study 
of  their  art,  and  to  assist  those  whom 
sickness  or  the  after  effects  of  the  war 
have  placed  In  straitened  circumstances. 
Twenty-five  hundred  pounds  had  been 
raised  by  May  1  of  this  year,  and  be- 
tween £600  and  £700  have  been  already 
disbursed  In  small  sums. 

.^^t  first  sight  it  may  seem  a  little! 
extravagant  of  Miss  Anna  Hegner,  the 
Basle  violinist,  to  offer  to  a  London- 
er any  other — audience  five  programs, 
everv  one  of  which  contains  concertos 
and   concertos    on^y.     But   so    it  was 
thought    of    Harold    Samuel    with  his 
wonderful  Bach  week  'ast  year.  The 
unusual  .happens  successfully  " 
as  in  other  matters.    Just  how  long  it 
fs   since    Miss   Hegner   last   Played  in 
London  t  know  not:  but  I  recollect  her 
appearance  here  with  her  (late)  brother^ 
Otto  Hegner,  some  30  years  ago  Now 
she  is  coming  back  to  Illustrate  tlie  de- 
velopment   of    the   violin   concerto  by 
means  of  these  five  concerts  trom  Bach 
to   Bruch,   in   which   no  less  than  19 
concertos  will  be  played   with  the  help 
of  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  and  bir 
Henry  J.  Wood.— DaUy  Telegraph. 

I     Mr  Dolmetsch  and  family  are  giving 
I  three  concerts  at  No.  6  Queen  square, 
of  which  the  first  was  on  Wednesday^ 
No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  go 
to  these  things  in  a  critical  spirit.  Of 
course,  they  could  be  played  better,  ^but, 
they  might  then  lose  the  flavor  which, 
,  alone  makes  them  worth  having.  Mus^c 
'  is  so  wide  a  thing  that  it  admits  all  the 
enthusiasms,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
miss  this  voice  from  the  chorus     .    •  • 
It  is  all  very  pleasant  and.  incidentally. 
It  obevs  the  Hindu  canon  of  art,  oy 
which  nothing  must  be  conipiete  or  per-  | 
fect-otherwise  *t  would  be  the  work 
not  of  man.  but  of  the  gods.-London 
Times. 

THE  FILM  WORLD 

For  some  time  past  a  so-called  pro- 
logue has  been  tacked  on  to  the  be- 
ginning of  every  new  "super-fl'n;'  ''  .V 
prologue,  indeed,  ife  now  looked  upon  >s 
one  of  the  obligatory  concomitants  of 
any  film  that  pretends  to  ■"'uperionty 
over  the  ordinary  picture  Pla-^-J'« 
"program  picture,"  m  H  l?  ..somewhat 


i;i    (ho  Vfl 
iil'ii    CI  iMiieiiiH    Industry.  The 

"'Oil  for  this  Is  not  very  clear,  un- 
•  It  1«  that,  we,  In  thl«  rountry,  must 
i    fiyw  follow  docilely  tji  the  footstepH 
our    frli'iids    across    fhr  Atlantic, 
'  ifre  prologues,  like  almost  syprythlng 
^  slse  connocted  ivlth  the  exploitation  of 
'« nima,  originated.    As  ueual.  moreover, 
■f  w»  Bro  adopting  the  practice  just  as  the 
.^United  StBtOB,  having  put  It  to  the  test 
■  and  founil  It  wanting,  are  on  the  point 
of  discarding  It.     To  nay  that  not  one 
film  prnloguo  In  10  is  worth  llstenlne  to, 
'•  or  looking  at.  as  the  case  may  be.  is  to 
put    It    mildly.     What    this  Innovation 
really  amounts  to  l.i  a  tacit  admission 
that    the    silent   dramri    has    not  suf- 
ficient vitality  to  stand  unsupported  on 
its   own    feet.     This   is   a   sorry  nnri 
totally    uncalled- for    admission.  Tlie 
moving    picture    play    which  requires 
some  kind  of  supplementary  explana- 
tion  or  synthesis   to   render   it  intol- 
■  llgible  la  obviously  a  total  or  a  semi- 
failure.  ... 

All  things  considered.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  prologue  win  become, 
extinct  before  long.  Another  menace 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  picture  play 
(is  not  to  be  disposed  of  eo  easily.  The 
f''  musical  accompaniment  to  the  film  has 
always  been  tending  to  usurp  pride  of 
yi  place  ever  since  the  day  when  It  was 
first  recognized  to  be  practically  In- 
dispensable. \ti  order,  as  some  one  has 
said,  to  breait  the  uncanny  silence  of 
the  picture  house  and  satisfy  the 
natural  craving  of  the  ear  for  sound 
while  the  eye  is  engrossed  by  silent 
action.  It  Ik  another  case  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  In  some  Instances, 
If  the  orchestra  has  not  actually  suc- 
ceeded In  submerging  the  pictures  alto- 
gether, it  has,  at  any  rate,  robbed  them 
of  their  primary  Importance  on  the 
program.  The  vassal,  in  fact.  Is  grad- 
ually   gaining   ground,    preparatory  to 

usurping  the  place  of  the  master.  As 
larger  and  larger  sums  have  to  be  dis- 
bursed for  his  music,  the  theatre  owner- 
is  necessarily  forced  to  econiniize  in 
other  directions.  Tlie  pruning  axe  is' 
applied  to  what  should  be  tlio  main 
t'eatuie  of  the  entertainment,  the  pict- 
ures. This,  perforce,  reacts  preju- 
dicially on  the  film  producer.  The  lat- 
ter, unable  to  obtain  so  remunerative 
a  price  as  formerly,  is  constrained  to 
turn  out  films  of  Inferior  quality,  which 
are  cold-shouldered  by  the  public.  This 
Is  not  to  imply  by  any  means  that  the 
worth  of  a  film  must  necessarily  be 
measured  by  Its  cost.  .\s  L,ord  Rlddell 
justlj-  remarked  )n  his  address  at  the 
Stoll  Picture  House  the  other  day.  a 
really  vivid  screen  play  produced  in  a 
bare  hall  may  be  far  more  impressive 
than  another  made  In  palatial  settmgs." 
— Dally  Telegraph.  _  . 


PLAYS  NEW  AND  OLD 

Somerset   Maugham's    "Jack   Straw"  i 
was  revived  In  London  last  month.  "It 
Is  only  l.">  years  old,  this  farce  of  Mr.  I 
Maugham's,  and  yet  it  seems  older  than 
any    history    that    Is    writen    in  any 
book.'  " 

Rosina  FlUppl's  "The  Bennets.  "  aji 
adaptation  of  Jane  Austen's  "Pride  and 
Prejudice.  "  has  been  revived  in  Lon- 
don A  version  of  the  same  novel  by 
J.  C.  Squire  and  Mrs.  Squire  was 
brought  out  In  London  last  year."  Jane 
Austen  created  her  incidents  and  char- 
acters for  one  medium  and  here  are 
sacrellgious  hands  trying  to  adopt  them 
to  another,  entirely  different.  "The 
Bennets  "  is  a  good  entertainment,  but 
th"  ver>-  cleverness  of  the  adapta- 
tion i.s  its  downfall.  It  is  so  similar  to 
the  original  and  yet  .so  absolutely  dif- 
ferent. Jane  Austen  has  been  trans- 
lated Into  a  new  sphere  where  her 
characters  are  distinctly  not  at  home, 
and  they  seemed  to  stride  forlornly 
across  the  stage  (some  of  them  so  upset 
that  thfv  could  not  even  remember 
what  they  had  to  say)  until  such  time 
as  they  could  return  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  book," 


j  The  British  players.  "Rhine  Army 
Dramatic  Society,  "  were  for  four  years 

;  in  the  Deutsches  Theatre  at  Cologne. 

'  The   curtain   went  down   for   the  last 

I  time  early  in  April.  The  players  had 
performed  "Hamlet"  without  cuts.  "The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestel,"  the  en- 
tire works  of  Shaw  and  'VVUde,  most  of 

I  Galsworthy's  and  other  plays.  British 
and  foreign,  ancient  and  modern.  "The 
German  public  has  been  amazed  at  tlje 
wealth  of  t'he  modern  dramatic  lit- 
erature of  England  whlcil  has  been  re- 
vealed to  It  by  these  amateur  players 
and  the  producers." 


Cllve  Currle  Is  the  author  of  a  new 
theatrical  version  6(  "Nicholas  Nlckle- 
by"  which  has  been  produced  In  London. 
The  author  played  Newman  Noggs  "and 
his  performance  was  only  marred  by 
the  way  In  which  he  was  Inclined  to 
linger  over  the  parts '  that  most  ap- 
pealed to  hlra." 

"OLIVER  CROMWELL" 

John  Drlnkwater's  new  play.  "Oliver 
Cromwell."  "as  produced  at  Manches- 
ter (Eng.)  on  April  23.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  had  this  to  say  about  it; 

Mr.  T>rlnkwater  hasn't  set  himself  to 
reconstruct   historj',   but   rather  to  in-/ 


tn  say.  his  purpose  l.n  not  hlBtorlial 
dctuallty  nor  biographical  vcrlslmMilude. 
but  dramatic  .^dgnlficance  and  dramatic 
beauty.  Drama  Is,  as  Aristotle  says  of 
poetry,  "a  more  philosophical  and 
higher  thing  than  history,"  and  It  Is  on 
the  dramatic  side  of  this  alliance  tha» 
Mr.  Drlnkwater  lays  hU  values.  Not,  ol 
course.  In  t,he  cheaper  sense  of  dramat- 
ic, or  he  would  have  taken  the  rugged,, 
violent,  arbitrary  and  fanatic  elements, 
the  spectacular  elements,  of  Cromwell's 
nature,  and  made  a  film  play  out  of 
them.  He  has  done  better  than  that, 
because  his  conception  of  drama  Is  of  a 
thing  of  spiritual  forces.  Ho  has  chosen 
the  nobler,  the  libertarian,  elements  In 
Cromwell,  and  sho^vn  them  working 
against  the  ,  spirit  of  tyranny  in  high 
places,  and  prevailing,  as  they  pre- 
vailed over  those  other  tiualltles  in 
Cromwell  himself,  to  the  salvation  of 
England.  Tt  Is  the  soul  of  him  rather 
than  the  whole  of  him  that  Mr.  Drink - 
water  has  shown,  just  as  It  was  the 
snul  and  not  the  whole  of  Lincoln. 
Indeed,  the  play  has  many  "Lincoln" 
parallels.  "R"'  I  have  a  faith."  he  says 
to  the  ap'  'f  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 

like  Uncoil  it  Gettysburg,  "that  the 
people  or  iti  .  country  are  born  to  be, 
under  God,  a  free  people";  and  Lin- 
coln's "If  1  ever  get  a  ohanoe  to  hit 
that  thing,  I'll  hit  It  hard"  is  re-echoed 
in  Cromwell's  vow  over  a  Star  Chamber 
victim  of  his  own  town:  "Before  God,  I 
will  not  rest  until  all  that  It  stands  for 
In  this  unhappy  England  Is  less  than 
dust."  It  Is  Cromwell  the  liberator  that 
Mr.  Drlnkwater  has  presented,  and 
after  all  that  was  the  essential  Crom- 
well. "It  will  be  a  freer  land  because 
you  have  lived  In  it,  my  son,"  is  the 
death-bed  tribute  of  his  mother,  "Our 
name  may  be  forgotten,  but  It  does 
not  matter," 

The  play  has  even  less  dramatic  syn- 
thesis than  "Lincoln",  had.  less  unity  of 
action.  Its  eight  scenes  may  almost  he 
viewed  as  tightly  compartmental.  But 
then  It  Is  not  by  rising  action,  or  in- 
deed by  action  at  all  on  its  more  mani- 
fest side,  t;hat  Mr.  Drlnkwater  gets  his 
effects,  though  he  has  a  very  sure 
■sense  of  dramatic  situation.  It  Is  less 
by  Its  structure  than  its  texture  that 
this  play  tells;  what  Its  author  can  do 
with  words  and  by  withholding  words. 
It  Is  not  merely  that  he  has  fashioned 
a  fabric  that  by  its  simplicity  arid  unl- 
vereallty  brings  the  Stuart  age  down  to 

today  and  throws  today  back  to  the 
Stuarts;  he  has  so  spun  it,  and  woven  it 
that  you  feel  his  little  words  big  with 
the  import  of  great  principles  and  the 
j  presence  or  imminence  of  great  events. 
The  terse,  nerve-set  phrases  in  them- 
selves convey  the  interuiHy  of  action 
and  the  tensity  of  inaction.  The  scene 
of  Hampton  Court,  where  Oomwell 
and  Ireton  confront  the  King  with  his 
perfidy,  is  in  situational  effect  alone  a 
dexterofis  piece  of  dramatic  cunning: 
but  it  is  the  phrasing  that  completes 
the  force  of  it: — 

Cromwell:  Here  are  ten  lines  of  the 
bitterest  damnation  that  ever  came 
from  the  mind  of  treason  (taklnf^^  the 
paper  again),  .  .Word  blaspheming 
word  as  we  have  spoken.  Disastrous 
man! 

Ireton:   How  far  has  this  gone? 
Charles:    We    are    not    before  our 
judges. 

Cromwell:  It  will  come.  .  .Know  this, 
Charles  Stuart,  that  wlien  we  draw  the 
sword  again  it  is  the  sword  of  judg- 
ment. Out  there  many  call  you  the  man  ] 
of  blood'.  .  .  .  Blood  is  upon  us  again, 
blood  spilled  for  a  perfidious  King.  The 
sword  that  we  had  put  by  forever!  My 
God.  how  T  have  feared  it.  Well,  sp  be 
It.  We  go  to  the  field  again— but  then, 
prepare  you  for  the  reckoning.  It  shall 
be  to  the  uttermost. 

Charlie:   This  argument  is  ended. 
Cromwell:  All  arguments  are  ended. 
And  the  next  scene,  on  the  day  of  the 
execution,  is  even  more  remarkable  for 
Its    power  '  of    atmospheric  suggestion. 
From  the  window  of  Cromwell's  hou.se 
looking     on     to     Whitehall     the  little 
family  group,  by  what  they  (Jtjn't  say 
no    less   than    by   what    they   do',  are 
made     imaginatively     to    convey  the 
event  to  us  and  invest  it  with  all  its 
tragic    significance.    Each    scene  had 
something  beautiful  or  moving,  or  both, 
and  each  actor's  special  contribution  to 
it  was  beautifully  or  inovingly  made. 
Whether    "Oliver    Cromwell"    has  the 
career   of    "Abraham    Lincoln"    or  not 
few  who  saw  Mr.   Ainley's  company  in 
it  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  with 
"Lincoln"  the  mould  was  broken. 

C.  P, 


OPERA  IN  LONDON 

(  By  Ernest  Newman  i 
The  operatic  prospects  are  none  too , 
cheerful.     As  is   genera.lly    known,   we ' 
should  h-ave  had  a  season  in  Jyly  by  the 
Vienna  Volksop«r.    under  Wein'garrner. 
but  that  a  music  liall  impresario  has  a 
lease  of  Covent  Garden  till  well  on  into 
the  autumn.     The  whole  episode    'u?  a 
charming  coimmenfca.ry  on   the  state  of  . 
opera  in  this  country.     E^•eryone  looks; 
to  Sir  Thomas  B'eecham   as  our  only: 
hopf-      '^i*  plans,  if  hr-  ha?  anv    nrA  at' 


Theatre  can  Kend  out."  '^f 
experience  In  this  country  is  that  ffVod 
plavH  will  find  a  good  and  large  public 
In  "time,  but  that  building  up  a  tradl- 
'tlon  of  such  playe-olng  makes  heavy  de- 
^ns^ndB  on  faith  and  patlencd  In  Air. 
Earrv  Jackson,  the  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Birmingham  experiment,  not 
onlv  hlH  own  city  but  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  an  example  of  ardor  and  en- 
durance gladly  met  and  we  hope  In- 
creasingly rewarded. 


an  Important  foreign  opera  house,  where 
hie  will  ha-v*<s  a  free  hand  and  a  large 
subsldj-.  This,  however,  would  pre-  | 
sumahly  occupy  him  for  only  a-  f''^'  ' 
montlis  In  the  .\ear.  He  has  reaiton 
enough  to  be  a  little  tired  of  ICnglaiid, 
and  a  Utile  sceptical  as  to  the  chances 
of  opera  here,  but  he  Is  probably '  still 
Incurably  ldeali«tlc,  and  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  will  not  make  at  least 
one  effort  more  to  shake  us  out  of  our 
traditional  torpor.  ' 

He  would  necessarily  liave  to  do 
thiners  on  i-ather  different  line^B  if  he 
were  to  begin  a«aln,  Tlic  problem  and 
the  chances  of  English  opera  h:ive 
changed  a  good  deal  during  the  last 
few  yoa.rs.  Opera  In  English,  with  other 
towns  .-served  as  well  as  I.<ondon,  Is  no 
doubt  the  ideal  thing,  but  the  fates  are 
all  ag.ai'ist  it  at  present.  We  .simply 
liave  not  the  singers  to  make  up  a  tlrst 
rate  compaiiy,  and  1  ni.vself  cannot  see 
that  it  would  \h}  wortli  Sir  Thomas 
Beeoham's  -while  simply  to  do  in  another 
way  what  Is  already  being  done  by  the 
two  teading  British  louring  companies. 
Not  e^'eu   by   rakiivg  totjeth'er  all   that  _ 

is  be,st  in  them  both  oould  he  hope  to  jjjteturnlng  from  a  dinner  they  found  thi 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  anlnall 

have  the  highest  InterUgence.  noi 
merely  Instinct.  An  elephant  Is  not* 
starring  with  great  succesB  In  a  fllnj 
drama;  dogs  have  also  been  "featured' 
—to  use  the  Jargon  of  the  proBS  agent. 
In  "Trifling  Women"  a  chim,panze^ 
jdoes  amazing  things,  so  amazing  that 
many  have  thought  he  was  a  man  Jn  » 
monkey's  skin.  Unworthy  suspicion  1 
I  Let  those  sceptics  read  the  story  oi 
ja>  burglar  in  a  flat  In  the  Rue  Saln< 
!  Dominique,  Paris.  The  tenant*.  Mry 
and  Mrs.  Malateste,  have  a  pet  monkey. 


create  a  flrs't  i-ate  organization;  seve:-al 
of  the  singers  who  w'ere  at  their  best 
from  about  1913  to  19'JO  are  now  rather 
below  their  best,  others  have  appar- 
ently been  lost  to  opera  altogether,  find- 
ing the  mvisic  halls  and  musical  comvdy 
more  profitable.  Others  have  left  the 
country,  others  appear  to  have  given  up 
altogether;  and  'there  are  not  enough 
promising  new  singcr.«  coming  along  to 
make  ti'p  the  deficiency.  Moreover.  I 
can  imagine  Sir  Thomas  Beechaan  re- 
oolling  from  the  task  'of  once  more  mak- 
ing artists  out  of  ratheit  raw  material.  | 
Latterly  I  have  seen  and  heard  several 
of  his  old  singers  who  are  now  engaged 
in  other  kinds  of  work.  Almost  with- 
out exception  they  have  .  degenerated. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened. When  they  wer'e  with  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  they  were  kindled  by 
his  ge^ilus  to  an  Inoandescence  they 
could  never  have  achieved  on  their  own 
account;  I  particularly  have  in  mind 
one  siniger,  whom  I  lieard  quite  lately, 
who  used  to  do  excellent  work  in  a 
small  way  In  the  Beecham  company, 
but  who  has  now  reverted  to  th'e  com- 
monplax;e  that  seems  natural  to  him. 
These  people  were  merely  filatTients 
through  which  Sir  Thomas  passed  the 
el'ectric  current  of  his  own  genius;  now 
that  the  curreiit  is  withdrawn  they  are 
merely  so  much  ordinar.v  wire  again. 
So  far  as  I- can  see,  nothing-  short  of  a 
m-iracle  could  present  Sir  Thornas.  dur- 
ing the  next  tl-u-ee  or  five  years,  with 
Ihte  material  for  an  English  opera  com- 
pany tliat,  even  with  the  hardest  work, 
could  be  ma;de  into  an  instrument  fine, 
enough  to  sa;tisfy  his  artistic  ideals. 

Sooner  or  later,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
lave  international  seasons  In  London, 
Unfortunately,  as  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  interview,  in- 
ternational opera  is  expensive,  and  the 
class  that  used  to  be  able  to  paj-  for  It 
is  now  much  poorer  than  it  used  to  be. 
But  it  is  incredible  that  a  city  like 
London  should  remain  forever  In  its 
preslent  ignominious  state  as  regards 
opera.  Perhaps  London  society  only 
needs  skilled  organizing  to  make  inter- 
national opera,  once  more  possible;  and 
it  anyone  is  competent  to  tackle  the 
■whol(»  probl'eim  it  is  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham.  Nothing,  needless  to  say,  can 
be  done  this  year. 


door  of  the  flat  open  and  th«  room*  Ifl 
disorder.  The  monkey  wa«  eeatod  bo^ 
fore  the  door  ocf  a  locked  cupboard.  H« 
was  In  an  excited  state,  and  he  puUe^ 
alt  his  master's  ooat  to  draw  his  atterv4 
tlon  to  this  cupboard,  whereupon  Mi^ 
Malateste.  revolver  in  hand,  opened  th^ 
door.  A  strange  man  was  Inside.  H< 
caSled  out:  ''Don't  shoot;  I'll  put  ui) 
my  hands."  Before  the  police  took  hirn- 
ha  said  that  as  soon  as  ho  had  entered 
the  cupboard  the  ■  monkey  shut  th« 
door,  turned  the  key  and  then  mounted 
I  guard. 

How  different  the  behavior  of  th* 
monkey  of  the  Rue  Morgue  In  Paris,  a.i 
told  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 


A    REPERTORY  THEATRE 

j  (Manchester  CJuardian) 

The  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre 
has  now  been  at  work  for  10  years,  and 
it  has  every  reason  for  self-congratula- 
tion. The  record  which  it  has  published 
of  past  and  present  activities  Is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  rouse  envy  in  cities 
to  which  a  good  play  Is  only  occasion- 
ally wafted  on  the  wings  of  accident. 
Now  the  company,  which  traces  its  ori- 
gin to  an  amateur  group  of  players,  has 
its  home  team,  its  touring  team,  -who 
win  visit  Manchester  on  June  4,  and  has 
iaiso  been  proving  to  Londoners  by  a 
temporary  occupation  of  the  Regent 
I  Theatre  that  there  Is  a  very  large  and 
j  enthusiastic  public  for  British  opera, 
i Repertory  theatres,  to  escape  the  In- 
fant mortality  that  so  often  overtakes 
them,  must  have  two  guardians — faith 
and  finance.  Blrmingiiam  has  been 
lucky  in  both,  and  it  has  made  the 
very  most  of  Its  luck.  The  real  diffi- 
culty In  this  country  is  to  establish  a 
public  tradition  of  taking  the  theatre 
as  a  normal  and  necessary  amenity  of 
life.  Many  people  who  would  be  horri- 
fied to  miss  the  contact  with  imagina- 
tion and  Ideas  that  good  novels  supply 
still  regard  a  visit  to  the  theatre  as  a 
convivial  outing  for  social  purposes  In 
which  art  has  little  concern.  We  have 
never  accepted  the  continental  view 
that  a  great  city  can  hardly  maintain 
its  name  witliout  being  Itself  respon- 
sible for  plays  and  operas.  British  be- 
lief in  private  enterprise  is  particu- 
larly strong  in  regard  to  the  arts,  and 
it  Is  tb  -efore  most  welcome  to  read 


"RAUS"  WITH  THE  MONEY  CHANQ, 
ERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wept  to  see  the  following  in  lawst 
evening's  Transcript: 

"Five  hundred  volumes,  the  remaindel 
of  the  library  of  William  James  wer< 
placed  on  sale  to  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Of  the  library  of  over  two  thousand 
books  over  a  thousand  were  selecte<l 
and  presented  to  the  University  by  th« 
James  family.  The  remaining  books  wer» 
thon  placed  on  sale  to  University  pro- 
lessors  during  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Rev.  Kail 
Reiland,  Rector  of  St.  George's  Churcll 
New  York  will  conduct  the  services  la 
Appleton  Chapel  tomorrow  morning." 

I  protest  against  the  invasion  o( 
Appleton  Chapel  by  the  money  changen 
on  the  Sabbath,  even  though  the  auo. 
tioneer  is  a  New  York  clergyman.  Per,  • 
haps  he  is  a  rival  of  the  Rev.  Percy  ol 
there.  ^    ,  .  , 

As  a  crusader  after  truth  and  right, 
eousness,  you  may  make  what  use  ol 
this  you  see  fit.  HARVARD  1904. 

.May  13. 

ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION" 

(From  the  Homer,  111.,  Enterprise-* 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Rumol 
has  been  doing  her  duty  this  week  ar^ 
in  so  doing  mentions  the  names  of  T.  H. 
Morrison  and  Ben  L.  Hall  as  being  ln< 
strumental  in  taking  my  money,  etc- 
otherwise  naming  the  above  gentleme^ 
"robbers."  Such  Is  not  the  case  as  verN 
fied  by  the  undersigned.  I  simply  fefl 
off  the  water  wagon  again  and  before 
reasoning  powers  were  gone  I  gave  mj 
iponey  to  'a  certain  business  man,  wha 
since  my  normalcy  has  returned,  halj 
iilso  returned  my  valuables  entrustai 
to  him.  The  undersigned  repudiates  au^ 
thenticly  that  the  above  gentlemen  difl 
not  rob  him,  but  did  befriend  by  taking 

him  home.   

[Signed]  ALBERT  HINTON. 

A  QUERY 
(For   As  the   World  Wags) 
Addressing  notes  or  manuscript 

To  one  called  Don  Marquis 
What  title  should  I  use,   pray  tellT  , 
I'm  puzzled  as  can  be.  i 


Wlth^  name  already  titled 

Justv"Mr."  seems  so  flat  ■ 
And  even  "Hon"  or  "Esq"  seem  plaU| 

While  "Sir"  Is  not  quite  pat.  ^ 

i  Would  he  like  a  British  title?  ^ 

.1  could  call  him    "Lord"  or  "Duke 
Would  "Excellency"  please  him 
Or  just  incur  re,buke? 

Is  his  melodious  cognomen 

From  Spain  or  from  old  Franca 

Would  "Senor"  or  would  "Sire"  dot 
I  dare  not  take  a  chance. 

Unto  a  mighty  colyumlst 

A  title's  surely  due 
.Please  kindly  tell  a  shy  contrlb 

The  proper  thing  to  do. 
'  CLARISSA  BROOKS, 

Worcester. 


OLD  BILLY  DEVERE 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  William  L.  Robinson  recently 
luded  In  your  column  to  Willia-T^  Dev 
"tjie  Tramp  Poet  of  the  West  ' 
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Good,  old  Billy  Devere — song  wrttet^ 
poet,  aotor.  He  wrote  "Norlna  Mau« 
reen"  In  an  hour  or  two,  for  his  llttl» 
sister  to  Bing  at  the  high  school  gra<lu« 
atlng  exercises. 

Is'orlne  Maureen,  I  am  out  In  the  gloam^ 
lug 

Down  where  the  nightingale's  singing 

Us  lay. 

Over  the  meadows  I'm  waiting  youa 

coming 

E'er  the  dim  twilight  has  faded  away. 
The  sun  kissed  the  Occident  long  e'er  wi 
started 

And  sank  It  to  rest  'neath  th»  ame* 

thyst  sea. 

Remember  the  promise  you  m&da  wlieq 

we  parted, 
Norlne  Maureen,  I  am  waiting  for  the«« 

Chorus: 

Norine  Maureen,  the  bright  sun  la  It4 

splendor 

Shall  fall  to  efface  heaven's iear-dropa^ 

the  dew; 

The  mother  shall  cease  her  first-born  ta 
remember 
E'er  I,  darling  Norlne,  prove  faithless 

to  you. 

Billy's  fortunes  wer*  at  a  low  ebb 
about  1880,  and  he  took  a  Job  as  stage 
manager,  leading  man  and  playwright 
at  yiensby's  Variety  Theatre.  Milwau- 
kee, a  typical  resort  for  men  only.  De- 
vere wrote,  or  construotsd  at  rahcarsals 
as  they  went  along,  a  new  after-piece 
each  week.  It  followed  the  olio.  Great 
days — you  remember  them.  Rentz-Sant- 
ley,  fat  girls  In  swings,  aniazon  marches. 
Long  afterward  Billy  made  atremendous 
hit  as  the  sheriff  in  a  Hoyt  comedy,  and 
played  It  for  lone  runs.  I  am  ashamed 
to  confes-s  forgetting  the  name  of  it.  I 
think  he  died  during  such  a  run. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

AN   HONEST  LANDLORD 

(From  the  Jewish  Advocate) 
EAT  AT  THE 
PUBLIC    RESTAURANT    CO.  Ino. 
17-21    ESSEX  STREET 
(Formerly  High  Qrade) 


Observing  a  daring  man  in  an  air- 
plane writing  an  advertisement  high  In 
the  sky,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  re- 
marked to  us:  "There  should  be  another 
revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  the'  19th 
Psalm  will  then  begin;  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  Jones's  tooth  paste, 
the  Flor  de  Sewer  cigar,  or  the  Garotte 
Reversible  Collar,  depending,  of  course, 
on  th^  firm  that  outbids  the  others  for 
the  privilege  of  insertion. 

Billboards  marring  the  scenery  are 
bad  enough,  hut  soon  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  see  the  sky  by  day  or  by  night 
'.vithout  being  urged  to  buy  somethmg. 

  / 

AND  YET  FALSE  TE^TH  ARE 

'needed 

(Krom  tlie  X.  T.  Evenir?  Post) 
DENTIST  ARRESTED  IN 

COUNTERFEITING  CASE 
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IN  THE  NOSE 

"From  IS.OOO  to  40.000  boxes  of  snuff 
go  to  Alaskan  towns  each  month.  The 
old-tlrae  snufE  habit  is  said  to  be  at- 
tracting women  and  girl.s,  while  all  ages 
r  boys  and  men  are  addicted  to  It." 
r.llly  Seward  bought  Alaska  for  the 

I  nited  States.  It  is  said  that  when 
in  the  United  States  Senate  he  was 
making  a  calm  and  logical  speech 
against  the  South  before  the  civil  war. 
lie  stopped  for  a  moment  that  he  and 

II  .southerner  bitterly  opposed  to  him 
.ii.',-hl   excliange    the   courtesy   of  the 

laffbox. 

Snuff  taking  was  not  uncommon  in 
Vermont    and    we.>!tern  Massachusetts 
when  we  were  young.  The  family  doctor 
who  was  never  tired  of  relating  what 
Sir   Benjamin   Brodie   said   to   him  In 
London  was  an  Inveterate  snuffer.  V,-" 
kne\i-  old  ladies  who  snuffed.  Did  they 
Inhale  the  tobacco  In  church?  Our  im 
presslon  Is  that  as  a  rule  they  chewed 
caraway  seeds  during  the  sermon.  Pope 
Innocent  XII  excommunicated  all  those 
found  taking  snuff  or  using  tobacco  In 
any  form  In  Kt.  Peter  s  at  Rome,  and 
I'ope  Urban  Vtll  published  a  decree  of 
exoommunioatlou  against  all  who  took 
snuff  In  any  church.  Yet  Iving  James  I 
111   his   famous   "Counlerblaste  to  To- 
bacco" did  not  mention  snuff.  The  habit 
prevailed   earlier  in  Ireland  and  Scot 
land  than  In  England.  There  Is  a  wealth 
if   anecdotage   about   snuff -taking  and 
-nuff  boxes.  There  tire  wild-eyed,  rest- 
ess  collectors  of  the  boxes  oven  now 
not  necessarily  the  gold  and  diamond— 
encrusted  ones  which,  filled  with  gold 
-nins.  were  presented  by  kings  to  those 
'ho  h-dd  pleased  them,  hut  boxes  with 
lortraits  or  scenes  painted  -within  the 
overs,  or  with  verses  or  mottoes  often 
of  a  scurvy  nature. 

When  nichaid  .Mansfield  played  Beau 
^  Bruiiimell.  there  was  di.scu.s.«^ion  over  the 
jhand  that  sliouid  hoid  the  box  and  the 
uand  "I'f  should  take  the  pinch. 

ro  many  nius'cl  ."'nuff-boxes 


CHARLES'S  EGG  SHELL 
As  the  Vi'orld  Wags: 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Percy  Hammond  and 
his  treasuring  the  burnt  match  with 
which  he  had  had  the  ineffable  pleasure 
of  lighting  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  cig- 
arette. Your  story  reminded  me  of  Ham 
house,  the  Earl  of  Dysart's  residence  at 
Petersham,  near  Richmond.  In  a  little 
breakfast  room  there  Is  the  remnant  of 
a  breakfast  which  Charles  II  enjoyed 
there,  including  the  egg  shell.  The  egg 
shell  is  the.  so  regarded,  chef  d'oeuvre, 
in  a  house  filled  with  beautiful  things, 
like  a  palace.  Everything  remains  as  It 
was,  in  the  room,  when  Charles  left  It. 
The' room  is  kept  locked;  never  shown; 
the  legend  remains  intact  like  the  rest. 
Poor,  charming  Charles  1  It  was  one  of 
the  last  new  laid  eggs  he  was  to  eat,  I 
believe.  There  Is  something  tragic 
about  .^hat  poetic  memory— ^for  any  one 

 Isn't  there?     Like   the    last  spring 

morning,  the  last  moonlit  night,  the  last 
— but,  f  won't  go  on.  G.  W. 

Boston. 

AT  THE  OLD  HOWARD 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Wculd  Mr.  "Wheeler,  B.  C.  L.,  or 
other  old-time  Howard  fans  remember 
the  drop  curtain  used  at  that  theatre 
about  1S70?  It  represented  heavy 
draperies  parted  at  the  centre  and 
showing  a  forest  In  ,tVie  distance.  It 
was  replaced  later  by  the  Garden  of 
Eocaccio,  painted  by  Orrin  Richards, 
who  painted  the  scenery  at  the  old 
Howard  for  several  seasons,  turning  out 
some  wonderful  work,  notably  massive 
panoramas  of  'the  great  Boston  fire  and 
the  siege  of  Paris. 

Some  of  the  songs  sung  by  Gus 
Willams  at  the  Howard  in  the  early 
seventies  would  go  well  today:  "Ten 
Thousand  Miles  Away,"  "I  Should  Like 
to."  "Where's  Rosanna  Gone?"  "Beau- 
tiful Girls,"  "I  Feel  so  Awful  Jolly 
When  the  Band  Begins  to  Play."  "Tliat's 
Where  I  Live  When  I'm  Home,"  "Good 
by  Charley,"  and  the  motto  songs,  as 
they  were  called,  "Increase  of  Crime," 
and  "Remember  Tou  Have  Children  of 
Your  Own."  These  sopgs  were  all  pub- 
lished and  may  occasionally  be  found  In 
old  song  books  but  they  have  been  un- 
obtainable from  music  dealers  for  many 

W  H 

years. 

A    MORNING  PRAYER 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Very  early  in  the  morning  at  the 

rising  of  the  sun 
When  the  stripes  In  the  wall-paper 

reappear  Dear,  one  by  one. 
And  our  neighbor's  prompt  alarm 
clock    starts    the    day  with 
vicious  zeal. 
And   the   early   milkman's  irnotor 
chortles  forth  a  raucous  squeal. 
While  the  bottle  boys  shriek  com- 
ments as  to  who  was  ordering 
cream,  ' 
Please,     oh    please,    my  precious 
daughter,  don't  relinquish  that 
last  dream. 
Clients  are  not  early  risers— school 

does  not  begin  till  nine— 
You  and   Dad  can   both  afford  to 

slumber  on  a  little  lime, 
Shut    your   eyes  and   sleep  agam, 
Dear,  don't  leap  out  demand- 
ing clothes, 
Dad  will  pay  a  dollar,  Betsy,  for 
just  one  more  little  doze. 

CLARISA  BROOKS 

WHAT    IS  TE.REWTH7 

As  'the  World  Wags: 

"What  Is  truth?  said  Jesting  Pilate. 
But  was  Pilate  jesting?  We  doubt  it." 

Y-ou  might  well,  for  the  remark  is  the 
profoundest  «nd  most  enlightened  one 
in  the  scriptures.  It  is  the  sum  of  all 
material  and  speculative  knowledge,  as 
well  as  their  origin.  If  «'e  wer/s  able 
to  conceive  or  define  truth,  which  we 
are  not,  we  would  still  be  able  only 
wlUidn  the  scope  .of  human  reason, 
which  marV  be  the  ma4dest  of  mad 
dreams— and  probably  Is.  Pilate  s 
question  is  ample  enough  to  contain 
I  the  universe.  And  containing  the  uni- 
.  verse,  it  might  a  jest,  after  all. 

What  is  the  truth?  was  asked  of  yore; 
Reply  all  objects,  truth  is  one. 
As  twain  of  halves  aye  makes  a  whole; 
The  moral  truth  for  all  is  none." 

JETHRO  SAHMSINGER. 

Beulah. 


"COVERED  WAGON" 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

'  MAJESTIC  theatre:— First  show- 
ing In  Boston  of  "The  Covered  Wagon," 
a  Paramount  picture  adapted  by  Jack 
Cunningham  from  the  novel  of  the 
same  name  by  the  late^Emerson  Hough, 
produced  by  James  Cruze  and  presented 
by  Jesse  A.  L.  Lasky: 

Will    Banion  J.   Warren  Kerrigan 

.■Vlolly    Wing.ate  Lot.'!  Wilson 

Sam  Wood  hull  Alan  Hale 

Mr.  WIngate  Charles  Ogle 

Mrs.  WIngato  Ethel  Wales 

Jackson  Ernest  Torrence 

Brldger  Tully  Marshall 

Kit  Carson  Guy  Oliver 

~  Jed  WIngate  John  Fox 

Before  the  showing    there    was  an 


CAMP-MEETING  SPIRITUAL 

Ah  ain't  go  no  beau  I 
To  take  me  to  a  show 
Er  movie:  an'  Ah  never  go 

Out  a-steppln',  an'  Ah  don't  smo- 
ke. 

Ah  guess  Ah  must  be  awful  slow! 
Ah'm  jus'  chuckful  of  bitter  woe; 
An'  Ah  sit  an'  sigh  sometimes  so 
Ah  guess  mah  little  heart  is  bro- 
\        ke.  ; 
Ah  ain't  got  no  beaul      ^^^^^^  ^| 


overture  and  there  was  singing  by  Etta 
Bradley,  Marguerite  Porter,  Ruth  Nor- 
rla,  Clara  K.  Leavltt.  Ben  Redden,  the 
"Majestlo  Ensemble,"  conducted  by 
Frederick  Arundel.  Hazel  Rees  danced. 
Mr.  Redden  has  a  good  voice. 

"Songs  of  1849,"  the  program  said. 
The  typical  melody  of  the  evening  was 
"O  Susanna,"  with  "Alabama  "  in  the 
chorus  changed  tr>  "Oregon."  Was  "Su- 
sanna" sung  In  1849?  AVe  missed- that 
grand  old  chorus  in  "The  Plains,"  the 
"Ode  Symphonic,"  by  Jabez  Tarbox 
that  was  h«ard  by  John  Phoenix  at 
San  Diego: 

"Oh,  we'll  soon  be  thar 

In  the  land  of  gold. 

Through  the  forest  old. 

O'er  the  mounting  cold. 

With  spirits  bold— 

Oh,  we  come,  we  come. 

And  we'll  soon  be  thar. 

Gee  up  Bollyl      Whoo,   up,  whoo 
hawl" 

Hough's  novel,  published  as  a  serial 
and  also  in  book  form,  has  been  read 
by  tens  of  thousands.  If  not  hundreds 
of  thousands,  so  It  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  various  incidents  of  the 
famous  emigration  by  wagon  caravan 
from  Westport  landing  (now  Kansas 
City)  to  Oregon;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  Sam  Woodhull 
was  a  sneaklne:  scoundrel;  that  the 
slandered  Will  Banion  was  a  noble  fel- 
low; that  old  WIngate  was  not  a  judge 
of  men;  that  Jackson  was  a  devoted 
friend. 

TTie  story  Is  followed  closely  enough, 
and  the  more  exciting  Incidents  are 
vividly  pictured;  the  tolling  caravan, 
the  burial  In  the  desert,  the  buffalo 
hunt,  the  fording  of  the  great  river, 
the  prairie  fire,  the  attack  by  Indians, 
the  steady  march  through  the  snow. 
Many  of  the  scenes  are  impressive; 
many  excite  surprise,  and  Uie  spec- 
tator may  well  wonder  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  results  even  when 
he  remembers  the  skill  exercised  In 
realistic  photography  and  In  photo- 
graphic tricks  and  deceptions.  The 
crossing  of  the  river  recalled  the  Fourth 
of  July  orator,  who,  dilating  on  the 
hardships  ^  of  early  settlers,  said  that 
tftey  were  often  obliged  to  drive  their 
cattle  a  dozen  miles  for  water,  fording 
three  large  rivers  on  the  way. 

Nor  was  the  rough  and  tumble  fight 
between  Banion  and  Woodhull  forgot- 
ten, nor  the  disgust  of  Jackson  when 
the  chlvalrlc  Banion  refused  to  gouge 
his  bitter  enemy.  Then  there  -was 
Jackson  and  Bridger's  Imitation  of  Will- 
iam Tell's  great  act  that  they  might  not 
forget  the  days  "when  friends  Were 
friends."  ,  ^ 

There  was  much  that  was  picturesque 
as  well  as  impressive  and  exciting. 
.  There  was  hardly  any  padding;  there 
•ere  very  few  appeals  to  foolish  laughter 
through  exaggeration,  though  the  boy 
WIngate-  might  have  chewed  less 
tobacco.  There  was  very  little  "hokum. 
The  prayer  scene  was  simple  and  effec- 
tive. 

And  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  be  reminded 
in  these  days  of  stalwart  Americans  who  [ 
with  their  women  braved  all  sorts  of 
dangers  to  found  states  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Not  without  reason  was 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  pUyed  as 
a  prelude. 

The  play  was  forcibly  acted  by,  princi- 
pals and  minor  characters;  by  the 
crowds,  Indians  and  pale  faces;  by  the 
oxen  and  horses.  The  management  of 
the  masses,  the  various  dispositions  of 
the  caravan,  the  views  of  the  plains  and 
deserts,  valley  and  hills— these  were  ad- 
mirably planned  and  realized. 

In  our  boyhood  Amnrican  history  was 
wretchedly  taught  in  the  public  schools; 
In  colleges  It  was  ne.?lected.  "The  Cov- 
ered Wagon"  should  induce  the  young, 
also  the  old,  to  acquaint  themselves  fur- 
ther with  the  settlement  of  the  West. 
Mr.  MacMahon's  article  on  the  Oregon 
Trail,  published  in  The  Herald  of  last 
Sunday,  was  something  more  than  an 
advance  notice  of  "The  Covered 
Wagon." 


PhllUp  Marvin...,  Walter  Gilbert 

Jerrv   Waldron   S .  .Lionel  Bevan» 

Luther  Farley   J  Mark  Kent 

Capt.  Innocenclo  Dos  Santes 

Edward  Darney 

Gen.    Panfllo   AguUar  Harold  Chas* 

Sylvester  Cross  Houston  Richards 

Insx  VlUera  Adelyn  Bushnell 

Cecilia.  ;  Yiola  Roacli 

Oulchlta  -  •  Anna  I,»}»n«l 

Bsaillllo  .....Ralph  M.  Remley 

Jlarco  Harry  Lowell 

This  play  was  perhaps  more  timely  a 
few  years  ago  than  It  Is  now.  There  Is 
talk  of  overseas,  strains  of  the  familiar 
"Over  There,"  and  last  of  all  the  man  in 
uniform.  It  is  an  aviator's  uniform  In  | 
this  case  and  the  hero  make."!  a.  thrilling 
entrance  In  an  airplane  whicfti  crashes 
through  th'e  roof  of  a  Mexican  cottage. 

In  the  cottage  there  is.  of  course,  a 
charming,  sweet  and  Innocent  Mexican 
girl.  She  is  the  ward  of  an  American, 
a  retired  sea  captain,  who  Uvea  there, 
just  IBO  miles  from  the  border.  Inez  is 
her  name  and,  though  she  Is  a  Mexican, 
she  detests  them.  She  want  an  Ameri- 
can hiisband,  and  It  is  for  this  that  she 
prays. 

Her  prayer  Is  supposedly  answered 
the  day  that  the  airplane  crashes  In  on 
them.  Philip  Marvin,  the  aviator,  who 
loses  his  memory  as  a  result  of  the 
shock.  Inez,  fully  confident  that  he 
has  been  sent  to  her  In  answer  to  her 
prayer,  renounces  her  fiance,  a  desper- 
ate and  villainous  Mexican  captain. 
Things  turn  out  the  way  all  audiences 
seem  to  want  them  to,  however,  and 
everyone  lives  happy  ever  after. 

By  far  the  most  Interesting  thing  last 
evening  was  the  well-managed  crash 
c/f  the  huge  plane.  The  play  ItselJ  is 
entertaining-,  nothln;?  more.  It  savors 
of  "The  Bad  Man."  with  Just  a  bit  of 
•:Tiger  Rose"  in  the  character  of  Inez. 
The  dialogue  Is  ordinary  for  the  most 
part.  The  characters  of  Inez  and'-Capt. 
Innocenclo  Dos  Santos  were  more  true 
to  life  than  the  others. 

Miss  Bushnell  and  Mr.  Damey  had 
these  two  roles,  and  except  for  occa- 
sional relapses  into  their  natural  speech, 
their  broken  English  was  well  spoken. 
Mr.  Gilbert  su.?gested  very  nicely  ln;> 
deed  the  badly  shocked  aviator  and  did 
some  good  work  In  the  second  act.  The 
rest  of  the  cast,  Including  that  excellent 
comsdian.  Mr.  Richards,  played  well. 


„~  JAMES— "The  Broken  W^ing,"  a 
comedy-drama  In  four  acts  ^yj^^"' 
comeuy  ,  ^.  „_,„,.  \v  Goddard.  Played 
Dickey  and  Charles  ^ 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

COLONIAL— Mitzi  in  "Minnie^ 
an'  Me."  Musical  comedy.  Sixth 
and  last  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Likes  of  'Er." 
Comedy.    Second  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Monster." 
Drama.    Fourth  week. 

SELWYN— "The  Fool."  Dra- 
ma.   Fifteenth  week. 

SHUBERT  —  "Lady  Butter-,J 
fly."    Musical  comedy.  Second 
and  last  week.  | 

Iephantsplay 
ballatkeith'si 

The 'man  or  ■woman  •wtio  Is  so  old  or 
so  world-weary  as  no  longer  to  feel  a 
real  thrill  In  the  heart  when  a  troupel 
of  huge  elephants  comes  solemnly  out 
on  the  stage  and  begins  to  dance,  la] 
confessedly  ready  for  another  phase  of 
eitstence. 

There  were  none  such,  however.  In 

Keith's  Theatre  last  night  when  Pow- 
ers's  mighty  performers  appeared  and 
went  through  their  really  remarkablej 
gyrations.  Every  eye  was  fixed  un- 
wlnkingly  on  the  great  beasts  and  every 
hand  enthusiastically  applauded  whet^ 
the  act  was  over.  The  elephants'  base- 
ball game  was  a"'corker  and  so  was  thei 
barber  shop  scene,  where  the  elephants! 
go  through  the  motions  of  lathering  and 
shaving  one  another.  These  elephants 
are  among  the  best-trained  in  the  world] 
and  their  turn  Is  exceedingly  Interest- 
ing to  -svatch.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
good  things  on  the  bill  this  week.  Jack 
Osterman,  with  his  monologue.  Fifteen 
Minutes  of  Something,"  proved  a  red- 
hot  favorite  and  liad  to  j-espond  to  re- 
call  after  recall.  Boston  audiences  know 
him  of  old  and  appreciate  his  particular 
brand  of  fun-miking. 

A  one-act  farce.  "Thank  Tou,  DoO- 
tor,"  featuring  ETleanor  Hicks  and 
Chester  Clute,  Is  a  laughable  and  -wen- 
acted  skit  which  "went  over  big."  Bes- 
sye  Clifford's  artistic  poslngs  provided 
a  scries  of  beautiful  pictures.  The 
variety  of  costumes  and  %'arl-colored 
lights  added  greatly  to  the  effects. 

Millership  and  Gerrarrt  provide  plcnt> 
of  clean,  snappy  comedy 
"dancing  In  their  revue  and  McKay  and 
Lawrence  Sterling,  roller  skate  artUts^ 
show  the  uninitiated  a  thing  or  two 
In  their  performance.  ,...,,„ 
Vincent  O'Donnell,  the  "Miniature 
McCormack,"  brings  out  several  new 
scngs,  well  sung:  Burke  and  Pyldn, 
''A         ■     :!-Tete    1r    Sonrr  *  dL-'Play 


hftU  a-rolUuK  efferllvcly.  ^ 
rial    present atlbn   of   Aosop  s 
ri  the  r»the  and  Toplos  of 
L.atures,  as  usual  lilghly  cn- 
!arpe  audlfucn  at  every  parr- 


-V .  1  c  !,;.lb;hed  peerora  Into  the  future 
say  that  the  world  will  soon  come  to 
nn  end;  others  eay  that  the  Bun  la 
BTowlnff  cold,  and  that  the  earth's  sup- 
ply of  cold  win  last  only  6000-odd  yeax». 
Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  Insists  that  every 
one  should  elgn  the  pledgre,  WnnJng 
with  President  Harding.  We  read  from 
*lme  to  time  In  the  newspapers  that  Eu- 
rope Is  In  a  chaotlo  condltloni  our 
civilization  Is  p&ssintr  and  London  and 
New  York  win  be  as  Babylon  and 
Heliopolis. 

It  is  liigh  time  to  read  this  saying  of 
Rrnest  Renan: 

"Ivet  us  leave  the  fortunes  of  this 
planet  to  be  accomplished  without  re- 
gard to  their  conclusion.  Our  outcries 
will  make  no  difference,  our  III  humor 
would  bo  out  of  place.  It  Is  quite  pos- 
slblo  that  the  earth  may  be  missing  her 
destiny,  as  probably  worlds  Innumer- 
able have  missed  theirs.  But  the  unl- 
ver.se  knows  not  discouragement;  each 
check  leaves  It  young,  alert,  fuU  of 
illu.sions."  » 


ij:,.-         I  liluy  MIL  diy  b'j;i.'> 

111  yoiid  th(»  liarbor  barl 
-I, nolo  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  another  deep  thinker.  Is  espe- 
cially eloquent  In  discussing  aesthetic 
.subjects,  radiantly  hopeful  In  the  future 
of  mankind,  after  he  has  eaten  three 
plates  of  corne-d  beef  and  cabbage,  to 
which  he  la  passionately  addicted. 


•  FOR  COLLECTORS 

Do  not  despair  of  obtaining  genuine 
Chippendale  furniture.  A  descendant  of 
Thomas  Chjppendale's  sixth  son.  John, 
Is  engaged  in  the  cabinet-making  busi- 
ness today  in  Newcastle.  Eng. 


WHILE  THE  LEVIATHAN  IS  HERE 

Mr.  Collier  drew  an  amusing  picture 
of  how  the  steamship  Leviathan  would 
give  asname  to  all  sorts  of  articles  for 
sale.  (Perhaps  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
will  henceforth  describe  his  work  in  14 
volumes,  not  yet  published,  as  "levla- 
thanio"  Instead  of  "colossal.") 

When  Emile  Bergerat  visited  Antwerp 
In  1877  to  witness  the  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens Fes.ttval,  he  fovmd  the  name  "Ru- 
bens" given  to  saucers,  dishes,  bock  beer, 
cravats,  garters,  handkerchiefs,  collars, 
Iiipes,  canes,  umbrellas.  The  name  was 
even  turned  Into  an  adjective  to  denote 
surprise,  wonder,  as  the  French  word 
"epatant."  the  German  "pyramidal" — 
first-rate,  splendid.  Possibly  the  Bos- 
ton book  shops  win  be  crowded  with 
customers  loudly  demanding  Thomas 
Hobbes'a  "Leviathan." 

But  surely  no  woman  In  Boston,  young 
or  old,  would  have  the  courage  to  ask 
i'or  a  "Leviathan"  garter,  unless  she 
were  suffering  from  elephantiasis. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Mr.  Henry  B.  OMs  of  Norwich,  Vt., 
writes  to  'fhe  Herald:  "In  our  church 
steeple  hangs  a  Paul  Revere  bell  over 
100  years  old.  \  have  been  told  that 
there  is  a  record  kept  of  these  old  bells. 
How  and  where  can  I  find  it?" 


BEYOND  THE   HARBOR   BAR,  BOYS 

(A  song  of  freedom  dedicated  to  boot- 
loggers  and  the  New  York  dancing  hall 
,\ iilch,  In  order  to  evade  the  police  re- 
trrctlons  on  non-stop  dancing  competl- 
ions,  hired  a  yacht  and  carried  the 
ieluded  competitors  out  to  sea  beyond 
i!!6  three-mile  limit.) 
We  needn't  venture  far,  boys. 

To  be  no  longer  slaves — 
Beyond  the  harbor  bar,  boys 

(While  Mister  Johnson  raves). 
The  enterprising  guy  eees 
The  unrestricted  High  Seas 
(And  those  are  your  and  my  seas) 
Where  Freedom  rules  the  waves. 

Beyond  the  bar  at  anchor 

There  rides  a  happy  fleet, 
And  .loys  for  which  you  hanker 

Are  sliipped  aboard  complete; 
On  land  recurrent  crises  '  ' 
Den.v  the  man  of  vice  ease. 
But  out  upon  the  High  Seas 

He  does  himself  a  treat. 

Secure  from  Interference 
The  record  breakers  prance: 

Rium-ruuners  make  appearance 
And  gambling  hells  advance: 

For  these  are  dodging,  sly  seas. 

The  oh-for-shame-and-fie  seas— 

I  tell  you,  on  the  High  Seas 

Old  Adam  gets  his  chance. 

With  this  retreat  before  us 

Quite  reconciled  we  are. 
And  we  defy  In  chorus 

The  meddlers  wlio  would  mar 
Our  own  jolljr  Hi^^h  Seas, 
'i'lie  all-alive  ,  and  .s;'i  y  soas, 


A  EUGENIC  TRIUMPH 
la  111*  CSilctigo  Dally  New*) 
lISS    HELEN    n.    PALTVrBS  —  Tour 
iihi'r  has  made  good  at  last  and  has  3 
i   tln   children   who  want  you.  Com- 
milcate  with  E.  J.  STANLEY.  911  9th 
1 1  oet,  Oregon  City,  Ore. 


AN    INSTANCE  OF  TRANSMIGRA 
TION 

"William  Boobe  returns  from  Gala- 
ii  ifjos  with  Cormorants  and  a  Giant 
Turtle."  .  ^, 

There  aro  legends  about  tho  gigantic 
tortoises  on  these  islands.    By  the  way, 
Herman  Melville,  describing  these  dis- 
mal cinder  heaps,  a  group  of  extinct 
V'llcanocs,  preferred  tho  older  Spanish 
name  for  them,  tho  Encantaaa.<),  or  En- 
chanted Mcs,  and  ho  spelled  the  second 
name,  Galllpago.s.    In  those  fascinating, 
'chapters.  "The  Encantadas,"  flrst  pub-j 
lisihed  in  Putnam's  -Magazine  In  1854,  i 
and  afterwards  included  in  "The  Piaz-J 
zi  Tales,"   a  book  to   be   ranked  m 
power  and    interest    next    to  "Moby: 
\  Dirk,"  Melvine  speaks  of  the  super- 
-itition  cherished  by  sailors  concerning 
Uio  tortoises.     "Thoy  earnestly  believe 
that  all  wicked  sea  officers,  more  es- 
pecially commodores  and  captains,  are 
at  death  (and.  In  some  cases,  before 
death)     transformed     Into  tortoises; 
thenceforth   dwelling    upon    these  hot 
aridities,  sole  solitary  lords  of  Asphalt-, 
urn.    Doubtless  so  quaintly  dolorous  a 
thought  was  originally  Inspired  by  the 
woe  begone  landscape  Itself;  bat  more 
particularly,  perhaps,  by  the  tortoises. 
For,  apart  from  their  strictly  physical 
features,  there  Is  something  strangely 
self-condemned  In   the   appearance  of 
these   creatures.     Lasting  sorrow  and 
penal  hopelessness  are    In    no  anlmai 
form   so    Buppliantly   expressed   as  In 
theirs;  while  the  thought  of  their  won- 
derful longevity  does  not  fall  to  en- 
hance the  Impression." 

The  accent  In  "Galapagos"  falls  on 
the  second  syllable,  but  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  accent  the  antepenult  if  only 
for  the  line  In  Fitz  James  O'Brien's 
"Wharf  Rat":  "And  a  girl  In  the  Gal- 
llpagos  Isles  is  the  burden  of  his  song." 
Poetic  license — this  putting  a  Gallipa- 
gos  girl  In  the  sailor's  song;  there  were 
no  girls  there,  unless  he  visited 
Charles's  Isle  when  a  Peruvian  so!x^ier, 
a  Creole  from  Cuban,  ruled  there  for 
a  time.  , 
H.  M.  T.  In  the  Nation  and  Athen-  ; 
aeum  a  year  and  a  half  ago  spoke  of 
Melville's  remarkable  description,  "A 
tortoise  does  not  seem  to  be  a  subject 
that  would  accelerate  a  writer  to  elo- 
quence, but  the  doomed  tortoises  of  the 
Galapagos  move  Melville  to  one  fine 
passage  that  to  me  seemed  far  more 
subtle  and  startling  than  anything  in 
the  *Oplum  Eater.'  The  Encantadas  de- 
serve to  be  put  within  everybody's 
reach."  H.  M.  T.  wished  that  a  pub- 
lisher would  take  these  pages  and  re- 
issue them  In  a  volume  with  some  of 
the  earlier  chapters  of  "MardI"  and 
that  extraorainaa"y  story,  "Benito 
Cereno."  , 


^The  Rise  of  Rosie  O'Reilly" 
Pleases  Big  Audience 


runtli.  Ever  tno  aotors  ilrjvo  ji,  cur, 
too,  cheerful  ml«n  and  vigorous  motion 
give  p.  quality  of  playfulne.ss  to  It  all. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  having  a  good 
time — Including  the  spectators. 

Mr.  Cohan  has  learned  that  the  pub- 
lic likes  poor  girls  who  wed  million- 
aires. And  again  he  has  provided  one. 
And  that"  It  likes  songs  that  rhyme 
"njonn"  and  Juno,  or  "love"  and 
"dove."  Again  he  1b  most  obliging,  In 
Ihe  way  he  responds  to  this  demand. 
He  also  has  found  that  the  public  likes 
lots  of  pretty  girls  who  dance.  No 
more  is  necessary.  The  "  young  la- 
dles of  the  ensemWo"  bid  fair  last 
right  to  kick  through  all  eternity;  In 
their  repeated  appearances  through  a 
show  lasting  nearly  four  hours  they 
lacked  somewhat  in  variety — and  this 
despite  an  undoubted  talent  for  their 
work.  All  this  has  Mr.  Cohan  learned. 
I  But  he  has  learned  much  more.  Ever 
Islnce  he  "gave  up"  the  theatre  during 
the  actors'  strike,  he  has  been  develop- 
ing a  taste  for  satire  which  he  has 
on  several  occasions  been  able  to  In- 
dulge: Witness  "The  Tavern."  In  fact, 
that  renunciation  on  Mr.  Cohaii's  part 
has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  his 
work.  One  might  wish  that  others  of 
his  fellow  producers  would  be  tempted 
to  follow  his  example.  As  a  result,  he 
has  seen  fit  to  turn  "Rosle,  O'Reilly" 
into  a  satire  on  his  previous  work  by 
the  Introduction  of  a  running  com- 
j  mentalor  in  the  person  of  "Jimmy." 
[Ho  lias  likewise  seen  fit  to  brand  the 

oce  on  tha^tltle-page  as  "poking  fun 
at  Cinderella."  Mr.  Cohan  knows  his 
public.  He  does  not,  however,  let  his 
.s.ntire  prevent  his  getting  In  the  con- 
ventional happy  ending.  For  the  rest 
it  is  often  witty  and  carried  off  ad- 
mirably by  Mr.  Watson. 

Sir.  Cohan  has  likewise  gone  yet  fur- 
ther. He  has  returned  to  that  style  of 
presentation  dear  to  the  thearte-goers 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  era;  more 
dhan  half  of  his  songs  definitely  ad- 
vance the  plot,  or  at  least  comment  on 
it  in  a  tuneful  and  Ingenious  way.  Par- 
ticularly good  is  his  use  of  the  chorus 
for  this  effect:  and  for  once  the  chorus 
sang  so  it  could  be  understood.  "G. 
and  S."  also,  is  his  style  of  lyric — fast 
and  furious  are  his  rliyme  schemes — 
"old  sleutli"  and  "whole  truth"  Is  one 
such  pair.  Result:  Songs  that  have 
an  irreslstlrale  swing  to  them,  foij-  the 
music  fits  in  well  wlfcji  the  scheme  of 
tilings.  Nor  should  such  bits  as  "Poor 
Old  World,"  "Just  Act  Natural"  and 
sundry  dialogues  in  verse  be  forgotten 
for  wittiness  of  idea. 

In  short.  In  his  old  age,  Mr.  Cohan 
Is  waxing  genuinely  clever.  Coupled 
with  his  unaispucea  genius  for  pres- 
entation, he  has  a  future  ahead  of  him. 
If  he  will  cut  out  some  of  the  old  stuff 
(and  in  his  little  speech  last  night  he 
promised  so  to  do)  he  will  have  a 
capital  show.  His  opening  audience 
showe.d  him.  by  its  applause,  "what 
the  public  wants."  Knowing  Mr. 
Cohan  we  have  no  further  fear. 


•  .  <  t'.r  wuH  s.:i  .l/.-.i  •  ,•  i,y 
atrocious  jiuns.  Thu.s  Rumsetjee  Bum- 
.si^tjee.  the  power  behind  tho  throne,  "gets 
thrown  out  of  the  Uiwn."  The  Begum 
d'Lile  will  "be — gum  to  the  last."  Tho 
lUJah  Zog,  "fond  of  hearing  from  the 
planets,  tries  to  plan  It  so  as  the  prince 
will  marry  the  princess."  The  audience, 
no  doubt,  laughed  wildly  at  still  more 
hideou.-*  puns  In  the  play  Itself.  1*.  did 
jln  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  we  shouted  with 
liilee  when  one  comedian  asked:  "How 
ido  you  like  your  eggH,  Uncle  Tom?".  To 
which  tho  answer  was;  "Well,  hardly 
Eva,"  for  the  gag  In  "U.  M.  S.  Pinafore" 
was  then  in  tho  mouths  of  all.  from  the 
Judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  to  the 
frequenters  of  Joe  Walter's  oyster  shop. 

f  Ml.-ss  Laurette  Taylor,  whose  Nell 
jOwynne  did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
I  New  York  critics,  has  discussed  with  a 
reporter  Nell's  character — "Nell  Gwynne 
is  an  exhaustive  study."  It  appears 
that  Nell  drank  too  much:  that  many 
things  about  her  "are  not  printable, 
but  In  spite-  of  It  she  Is  a  fascinating 
figure."  Miss  Taylor  says  that  by  read- 
ing about  characters  in  plays  of  a 
period,  "you  gel  an  enormous  amount 
of  knowledge."  This  may  Induce  the 
critics  to  reconsider  their  verdict  on  the 
performance. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  the  corps 
d'eeprlt  among  Parisian  writers  about 
the  theatre.  The  Paris  Journal  quotes 
this  passage  from  Comoedia:  "To  have 
an  air  of  distinction  or  an  air  of  vul- 
garity,  are  things  that  exist  although 
the  manner  in  which  some  speak  of 
them  may  excite  ridicule.  Georges 
Feydeau  had  the  true  elegance." 

To  which  the  Journal  says:  "This  Is 
signed  by  M.  Paul  Souday.  a  man  who 
has  distinction,  the  one  of  all  His  con- 
temporaries that  snores  the  most  har- 
moniously at  dress  rehearsals." 

The  Journal  deplores  the  changes  in 
melodrama.  There  Is  nothing  that  ruins 
an  enameled  face  so  completely  as 
tears.  The  Parisian  woman  of  today 
does  not  dare  to  cry  In  the  theatre;  and 
so  the  melodramas  of  1923  are  enam- 
eled; they,  too,  do  not  dare  to  weep. 


Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  according  to 
report,  will  not  sing  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  unless  she  can  name  the 
other  singers  for  this  or  that  opera. 
Mme.  Jeritza,  who  has  delighted  New 
Yorkers  in  some  of  Miss  Farrar's  roles, 
is  not  so  fusay. 


j  At  the  Tremont  Theatre,  the  official 
opening  of  George  M.  Cohan's  latest 
production,  "The  Rise  of  Rosie 
O'Reilly"  In  two  acts  and  six  scenes. 
The  cast  Includes  many  names  familiar 
I  to  Cohan  fans. 

IJ"?"';  ^WtMy-  Bobby  TVatson 

Bob  Morgan   Jack  V.Gowa^ 

Ki   rdJ,'  •■M"Jor!e  Lane 

Rn^ri^  rf.n"-'; Adelaide  Gloria  i 
Bi  ddiA  0  ReULT  Bobbr  Q-Nelll 

noiTn'  RUniV  ■  • Bancroft  , 

.uueMa.ee;;:::::;;:;v.:;;:v::;::';'^;L^°,^!f^i 

Mr^^Mo^ta^e  Bradfey!; ::-.:.^l3r^!^'^S^^;  ' 
Yr„,i,  Joliiin.T  Muldoon 

 Betty  Hal. 

On  such  occasions  as  Mr.  Cohan  con- 
descends to  open  a  new  show  in  Bos- 
ton—and there  have  been  several- 
Boston  ought  to  feel  properly  flattered,' 
a^nd  to  tell  ,the  truth  it  seldom  fails  to 
respond.  I^st  night  a  record  crowd 
v.as  on  hana  for  the  premier:  standing- 
room  was  at  a  premium  long  before 
the  appointed  hour  so  that  some  of 
thozv  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  seats  were  fcrcod  to  fight  their 
way  through  to  their  places.  Nor  wa-; 
their  trouble  for  nought,'  they  saw  a 
good  show. 

The  older  Mr.  Cohan  get?  the  wlspi- 
he  grows,  especially  as  regards  know- 
ing "what  the  public  W8n'  =  '  -  - 
Earned,  tiiat  above  all  V       .  . 


Mr.  John  McCormack,  tenor,  and  Miss 
Willa  Gather,  '.'the  world's  greatest  nov- 
elist"— let  us  see — what  are  the  titles 
of  her  novels?— are  settling  In  Paris 
the  affairs  of  the  nations.  Mr.  McCor- 
mack does  not  see  any  chance  of  the 
monamhy  returning  to  Germany.  He 
has  been  In  Berlin  and  talked  with  Ber- 
liners.  The  United  States  should  at 
once  cancel  all  the  debts  owed  to  it  by 
foreign  nations.  The  only  days  of  peace 
in  Ireland  were  those  on  which  Mr. 
McCormack  sang  In  Dublin.  Miss  Gath- 
er, who  thinks  that  France  has  won- 
derful qualities  of  concentration,  de- 
clares that  the  new  American  novel  is 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  ones.  Thus 
she  deals  a  death  blow  to  the  admirers 
of  Hawthorne,  Howells,  Henry  James — 
for  Mr.  James  was  once,  an  American 
and  wrote  American  novels — not  to  men- 
tion others  who  have  been  mentioned 
respectfully. 

Mr.  Channlng  Pollock,  returning  from 
Paris,  said  to  a  reporter  that  the  Par- 
isians were  "self-centred."  No  tree  was 
planted  in  his  honor  In  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 


It  is  said  that  the  Moscow  Art  Thea- 
tre will  return  to  this  country  in  the 
fall.  During  the  summer  months  Bos- 
tonlans  will  have  time  to  study  the 
niceties  of  the  Russian  language,  so 
that  they  will  be  aWe  to  dilate  still 
more  effectually  with  the  proper  emo- 
tions at  a  performance. 


We  hear  that  Mitzl  Nlklsch,  pianist, 
and  son  of  Arthur  Nlklsch,  ^vlIl  make 
his  flrst  appearance  In  the  United  States 
next  season  at  Boston  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra. 


Mr.  Max  Rich  of  Boston  writes  to 
The  Herald:  "Seeing  In  your  column  a 
reference  to  the  'Happy  Hottentots,'  I 
would  state  that  they  were  Bostonlans 
who  performed  under  the  names  of 
Beatty  and  Bentley.  Beatty's  original 
name  was  De  F'atti.  He  lived  in  Char- 
don  street;  Bentley's  was  Monty  Flynn, 
and  he  lived  at  18  Stanlford  street." 


"D.  L.  M."  reviewing  "Anna  Christie" 
in  the  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum  of 
London,  praising  the  first  three  acts  of 
the  play,  and  enthusiastic  over  the 
performance,  although  he  thinks  there 
is  more  in  the  play  than  Miss  Pauline 
Lord  gives,  deplores  the  "feeble  and 
niggling"/  last  act.  "We  must  let  the 
play  staiid  as  a  marvellous  torso  with 
a  plaster  head,"  Mr.  Jones's  settings  ex- 
cited the  critic's  admiration.  "Here  Is 
a  scenic  artist  who  can  show  you  a  sea- 
fog  that  can  almost  be  tasted,  and  a 
blaze  of  sunlit  blue  sky  that  wafts  the 
whole  scent  and  atmosphere  of  the 
waterside  through  a  cabin  door  opened 
and  shut  in  the  flash  of  a  second.  And 
there  are  those  who  tell  us  that  realis- 
tic scenery  is  past!" 


More  than  once  Mr.  Ernest  Torrence, 
playing  Jackson  in  "The  Covered 
Wagon,"  persuaded  us  that  lie  was  still 
taking  the  part  of  the  Scotchman  in 
Victor  Herbert's  musical  comedy,  "The 
Only  Girl." 


A  correspondent  asKed  us  whether 
Alice  Atherton  was  In  the  cast  of 
William  Gile's  "Horrors"  with  H.  E. 
Dixie  and  Louis  Harrison.  She  was. 
So  were  Willie  Edoln,  W.  A.  Mestayer, 
j  Louise  Searle,  Ellen  Chapman,  Lina 
{Merville.  Jennie  and  Jessie  Calef,  not 
to  -mention  others.  AVihac  became  ot 
the  attractive  Ca.let  girls  after  they  left 
the  Bostonlans  or  the  Boston  Ideals? 

Among  the  programs  sent  to  us  re-  ' 
cently  by  readers  of  this  column  is  one 
of  "Horrors,"  which  wa»  seen  here  at 


Carton's  satirical  farce,  "Mr.  Hopkin- 
!scn,"  which  Mr.  Jewett  will  soon  bring 
out  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  is  now  near, 
ly  20  years  old.  Mr.  Cilve  tells  us  that 
while  most  English  farces  of  that  age 
are  hopelessly  old-fashioned,  "Mr.  Hop- 
Icinson"  Is  as  fresh  as  If  It  had  been 
written  this  year.    Mr.  Cllve  will  take 

jthe  part  of  Hopklnson,  and  Miss  WU- 
llard  will  play  the  scheming  Duchess. 
R.  C.  Carton's  real  name,  by  the  way. 
Is  R.  C.  Crltchett.  Does  any  one  know 
his  Christian  name?  Is  it  merely  an 
Initial?  We  had  a  schoolmate  named 
Clarence  X.  Munson.  but  "X"  did  not 
stand  for  Xerxes  or  Xenophon,  Xenocles 
or  even  Xiphllinus;  it  was  an  Initial, 
nothing  more. 

j  So  "Liza,"  a  musical  comedy,  per- 
I  formed  by  a  negro  company,  is  coming 
to  the  Wilbur.  When  it  was  brought  out 
in  New  York  at  Daly's  Sixty-third  Street 
Theatre  last  November,  Ras  Johnson 
I  on  the  stage  remarked  to  Ice  Cream 
ICharley:  "One  drink  of  that  liquor 
makes  morning  seem  like  afternoon. 


1*5 


have  too  many  people  sticking  at 
the  wrong  things  and  not  turning  these 
wrong  things  Into  the  right  ones.  These 
are  tragedians  cast  for  the  comic  parts 
dramatic  critics  who  ought  to  be  writ- 
ing plays,  artists  and  literary  men  of 
talent  working  at  advertisements.  And 
rather  pathetically,  these  slide  In  a  bit 
Of  art  where  they  can."— Manchester 
tfuardlan. 


The  Italian  puppets  that  have  creat- 
ed a  sensation  In  London,  are -four  feet 
high.  Those  to  be  seen  tomorrow  after- 
noon and  evening  and  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  Barn.  36  Joy  street— the  af- 
ternoon performances  are  at  3  o'clock- 
are  about  nine  Inches  In  height. , 

Bakule  Chorus  Wins  Audience 
at  Tremont  Temple 


The  Bakule  Chorus  of  Prague,  Fran- 
tlssek  Bakule.  director,  gave  la.st  night, 
'inder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Red 
's,  a  concert  In  Tremont  Temple, 
.ilch  was  well  filled  with  a  warmly  ap- 
preciative audience.     Before   the  con- 
cert  began   Mr.    James  Jackson,  the 
treasurer  of  the  commonwealth,  made 
^  short  but  Impressive  speech  of  wel- 
<r.e,  in  which  he  .spoke  of  the  signlfl- 
ice  of  this  visit  of  the  children,  how 
would  aid  In  the  desirable  mutual 
i:nderstanding  of  the  nations.    He  paid 
.'I    tribute    to    Czecho-Slovakia    for  its 
•1  iilt  in  recovering  pre-war  conditions. 
!  iie  audience  ro.^e  when   "The  Star 
ingled  Banner"  (in  English)  and  the 
'  ional  hymns  of  the  foreign  countries 
'  e  sjimg.    The  program  was  long  and 

•  iedT  It  comprised  these  songs  in  Eng- 
li:  "Abide  With  Me."  "Battle  Hymn  of 
'  Republic"  and  "Dixie"— the  la.st  was 
I  'lated,  so  enthusiastic  was  the  audi- 

^- — ballads.  love  songs,  humorous 
"gs,  several  dances,  folk  songs,  and 
ieiana'9    "Farmer's    Song."  Three 

•  no  pieces  by  Smetana,  to  be  played 
Marie  Mikova,  were  ilso  on  the  pro- 

1  m. 

he  singing  of  the  children  was  sln- 
i;ularly  expressive.    They  showed  a  re- 
gard for  nuances  that  might  well  be 
mltated  by  our  own  choral  societies, 
riie   tonal  quality  was  pure   and  eu- 
nious.     "VATien   solos   occurred  they 
"o   sung  with  genuine   feeling.  The 
ing  girl  who  sang  the  solo  in  "W'a- 
Is  Flowing  Next  My  Window"  has  a 
utiful  voice.     The  absence  of  self- 
sciousness  was  refreshing.    An  un- 
lal   and    interesting   concert,  which 
'   fleeted  great  credit  on  tlie  chorus  and 
its  director. 


We  spoke  the  other  day  of  snuff-lak- 1 
iTig  In  New  Englajid.    It  Is  surprising 
lhat  tho  Old  Farmer's  Almanack  did  not , 
inveigh  against  the  practice,   for  Mr. 
Thomas  had  much  to  say  against  smok- 
but  In  Mr.    George   Lyman  Kit- 
fredga'a  entertaining  "Old  Farmer  and 
His  Almanack,"  we  find  no  mention  of 
ertufC.     There  are  amusing  paragraphs 
I  against  "Segars"   and   smoking.  Per- 
haps the  most  delightful  quotation  is 
one  from  the  story  of  Mrs.  Rowlanson, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  King 
Philip.  (9h6  was  the  wife  of  the  minister 
'  f  Ijincaster.)    Philip  paid  her  the  com- 
iment  of  asking  her  to  smoke  with 
im.    This  did  not  suit  her. 

•Though  I  had  formerly  used  Tobacco, 
n  I  had  left  It  ever  since  I  was  flrst 
ikffn.    It  seems  to  be  a  Bait,  the  Devil 
.yes  to  mako  men  loose  their  precious 
ime:     I   remember  with  shame,  how 
r.rmerly,  when  I  had  taken  two  or  three 
pipes,  I  was  presently  ready  for  another, 
such  a  bewitching  thing  It  Is:    But  I 
♦hank  God.  he  has  now  given  me  power 
ver  It:  surely  there  are  many  who  may 
08  .better  Imployed  than  to  ly  sucking 
.  stinking  Tobacco-pipe." 

A  MARK  OF  GENTILITY 

Tet  good  Mr.  Sylvester  Judd  In  his  | 
'History  of  Hadley"— he  characterized  ' 
tobacco  aa   a   "nauseous  and  noxious 
plant"— says  that  snuff  was  advertised 
in  Boston  for  the  flrst  time  in  1712.  _  ''To 
take  snuff  was  accounted  genteel,"  but 
farmers's  families  seldom  took  It,  and  It 
was  not  for  sale  In  Hampshire  untu 
near   1760,   when  It  was  Ilrst  sold  in 
bottles.    The  snuff  boxes  were  usually 
1  of    sliver.     "After    yellow    snuff  was 
/  brought  here  In  bladders,  about  1786, 
/  snuft-taking  waa  much  extended.  Mac- 
;  coboy  snuff  was  sold  some  years  later. 
,' i  Snuff -takers    are    now    less  numerous 
'  '  than  heretofore."    Judd  began  to  write 
his  "Hadley"  in  1857.    The  book  was 
I  ruliHshed  in  1863,  three  years  after  his 


"HANG-DOG  SWAMP" 

There  Is  a  curious  foot  note  In  Judd's 
•Hadle>-"  to  the  statement,  "By  ft  law 
>  the  .  colony,  a  do=r  that  bit  or  kjlled 


Bh-f  r  was  to  be  hanged."  This  hanging 
scjiiietitnes  gave  a  name  to  the  place  of 
excutlon.  "I  have  noticed  the  name 
'Hang-dog  Swamp'  both  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  The  dog  was 
taken  to  the  woods,  a  leaning  .st.addle 
was  bent  down,  and  a  cord  waa  fastened 
to  the  top  and  to  the  dog's  neck;  the 
elastic  staddle  then  sprung  back,  with 
the  dog  dangling  In  the  air.  In  former 
days,  cats  and  doga  were  soraetlmes 
hanged  at  the  heavy  end  of  a  well- 
swlpe."  (Staddle:  A  young  tree  left 
standing  when  others  had  been  cut 
down). 

Was  any  dogf.or  cat  In  New  Fnglanc! 
convicted  and  sentenced  after  a  f.Tir 
trial  In  court?  Animals  were  prosecute  ! 
in  France  and  Switzerland.  Rats,  mice 
pigs,  dogs,  cocks,  cows,  caterpillars— In 
fact,  nearly  the  whole  animal  kingdom  — 
was  llablo  to  punislinjent  by  legal  pro- 
cess. Draco  and  Lycurgus  provided  for 
the  formal  trial  of  animals  for  mis- 
demeanors. Barthelemi  de  Chassaneux 
(1480-1D42),  a  famous  law.ver,  defended 
rats  in  a  trial  at  Autun.  In  the  course 
of  his  masterly  argument  he  told  the 
judge  that  his  clients  found  it  difficult 
to  obey  the  summons  because  they  were 
obliged  to  cross  a  region  abounding  in 
cats,  who  were  the  more  alert  from 
knowing  about  the  legal  proceedings. 
This  able  advocate  was  poisoned  by  a 
bouquet  of  flowers. 

OUR  NEW  YORK  LETTER 

EXCLI'SIVB  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  THE 
BEST  MANNER  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE 
COP.RESPONDEN1V3. 

By  O.  O.  O. 
We   regret   that  today  space  allows 
only  these  extracts  from  the  letter  sent 
to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  "Tan- 
talus." 

"New  York  City— Thoughts  while 
strolling  through  Central  Park:  There 
goes  Walter  Damrosch,  the  chewing- 
gum  king,  arm-ln-arra  with  Challapln, 
the  new  Mexican  ambassador.  Two 
girls  in  bobbed  hair.  The  fad  is  grow- 
ing. Jack  Barrymore,  just  in  from  his 
tour  In  'Bombo.'  I  hear  he  has  made  so 
much  money  that  he  Is  going  to  risk 
some  by  putting  on  Shakespeare's 
'Richelieu,'    with    his    sister   Edith  as 

\  Portia  and  brother  Lemuel  as  lago. 
The  Woolworth  building,  which  Singer 

I  put  up  on  his  profits  from  the  Under- 

;  wood  typewriter. 

'  "Xothing  else  has  so  Impressed  me  in 
evidence  of  New  York's  amazing  growth 
as  the  statement  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  manages  one  of  the  telephone  ex- 
changes. For  obvious  reasons,  I  do  not 
use  his  name;  but  he  told  me  there  has 
been  an  Increase  of  more  than  500  per 
cent.  In  the  number  of  telephones  of  all 
kinds  installed  In  the  Greater  City  since 
1823— a  bare  100  years.    A  big  town! 

"At  the  risk  of  losing  my  two  weeks' 
guest  card,  I  must  tell  you  of  a  bit  of 
repartee  at  which  all  Broadway  will 
soon  be  roaring  in  mirth.     "Tivas  the 

other  night  at  the  L  bs'   Club,  an 

organization  of  Thespians  and  actors. 
Two  of  them  argued  with  heat  about 
their  popularity;  but  friends  Inter- 
vened. As  the  taller  of  the  two  was 
leaving  he  relented  and  called  out:  'See 
you  tomorrow,  Jim."  Quick  as  a  flash 
came  the  retort  from  the  still  angry 
Jim:  'Not  If  I  Eee  you  flrst  1'  " 

Joshua  Sylvester  L«q: 
"  'Tis  better  fall,  then  still  to  feare 
a  Fall; 

•Tls  better  die,   then  to  be  still 
I  adying; 

The  End  of  Pain  under  the  Cora- 
plaint  withall; 
And  nothing  grieves  that  comes 
but  once,  and  flying. 
"This  life's  a  Web,  woven  fine  for 
som,  som  grosse; 
8ome    Hemp,    some    Flax,  some 

longer,  shorter  some; 
Good   or    111   Haps,    are    but  the 

Threds  acrosse; 
And  first  or  last.   Death   cuts  It 
from  the  Loom." 

BUY   HOT  CORN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"ICaty,  the  Hot  Corn  Girl,"  received 
its  flrst  production  In  Boston  at  the 
Old  National  Theatre  In  the  lato  fifties 
of  the  19th  century.  It  was  a«amatlzed 
from  a  story  that  was  originally  called 
moral,  afterwards  just  the  opposite. 
One  of  the  Melville  sisters  assumed  the 
title  part.  T  think  it  was  the  actress 
who,  after  her  marriage  was  known  as 
Marie  Bates.  Many  will  recall  the  sons 
set  to  the  music  of  the  "Prima  Donna" 
waltz,  the,  flrst  stanza  of  which  ran 
as  follows: 

"Oh  come  and  buy  hot  com. 
Oh  come  and  buy  hot  corn. 
And  oh  my  song  from  night  till 
morn. 

Ts  still,  come  buy  hot  corn." 
A  friend  of  mine  who  was  vlsltlns 
New  York  city' at  the  time,  thought  he 
would  try  the  viand  »o  musically  ad- 
vertised, but  when  he  saw  It  unrolled 
from  a  red  flannel  petticoat,  he  passed 
on  his  way  without  tasting. 

Adah  Richmond  kept  house  for  .Tohn 
■Stetson  in  Alden  street, _orlglnally  .M- 


dcn  court.     .Sho  wa.  one  of  his  many 
housekeepers    before    ho    married    tha  J 
prize  beauty  of  the  circus. 

The     Prima  Donna"  waltz!  Wo  re 
member  It  well,    it  was  attributed  to 
Juljen,  who  finally  died  mad.  Facetious 
tune°"^  ^'^"es  used  to  sing  to  tho 

"Jean  Baptlste,  pourquol 
Jean  Baptlste,  pourquol 
Do   you   grease   your    dog's  nose 
with  tar?" 
and  then  laugh  wildly  and  look  about 
for  admiration  and  applause — Ed. 


Z6  'f ^  ^ 


How  pleasant  It  is  to  find  newspapers 
discussing  the  question  whether  there  is 
"  verb  in  the  Englisl?  language  "to 
antidote"!  Mr.  Harding  recently  em- 
ployed the  verb,  but  Mr.  Harding  also 
revived  the  word  "normalcy,"  which  Is 
now  used  ad  nauseam. 
^  There  certainly  is  a  transitive  verb 
"to  antidote,"  and  it  is  of  a  respectable 
ajre.  John  Taylor,  the  water  poet.  In 
16,10  described  a  %voman  as  "antidoted, 
well  perYum'd  and  painted."  The  Rev. 
William  Gurnall,  "a  man  of  great  ex- 
cellence of  character,"  wrote  in  16.S5: 
"Bo  careful  to  antidote  thy  Soul  .^against 
receiving  infection."  There  are  other 
instances,  but  the  only  author  of  high 
reputation  quoted  in  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary is  Samuel  Richardson,  wli^ 
wrote  In  his  "Pamela":  "Incapable  of 
antldotlng  the  poison  he  has  spread." 

There  Is  a  Latin  noun  "antldotum,"  a 
classical,  but  not  a  Ciceronian,  word. 
This,  in  turn,  came  from  the  Greek. 
Some  one  coined  the  verb  "antidotare" 
to  be  used  in  medical  writings.  Hence 
Ihe  French  "antidoter,"  but  old  Randle 
Cotgrave.  including  it  In  his  French  and 
English  Dictionary— our  copy  is  the  edi- 
tion of  1673— translated  it:  "To  furnish 
with  preservatives,  to  preserve  by  anti- 
dotes, to  arm,  or  assure  against  poyson 
with  counter-poyson."  He  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  English  verb  "antidote,"  nor 
did  Robert  Sherwood  in  his  "Dictionary 
English  and  French"  (London.  1672). 

The  words  antidoter,  antldotical,  an- 
tidotically  were  once  In  use.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Harding  may  revive  them  with  "an- 
tidotary,"  which,  as  a  noun,  may  mean 
an  application  of, the  nature  of  an  anti- 
dote, a  practitioner  who  gives  antidotes, 
or  a  book  describing  antidotes,  rfnd  even 
a  dispensary. 

In  that  curious  book  by  T.  Blount— 
"GIossogr*phla:  or  a  Dictionary  Inter- 
preting the  Hard  Words  of  Whatsoever 
i -Language,  Now  Used  In  Our  Refined 
English  Tpngue"  (fifth  ed..  London, 
1681),  "antidote"  Is  glven^  but  as  a  noun, 
not  as  a  verb.  ^ 

REVERE'S  BELLS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  answer  to  the  query  In  "ftls  morn- 
ing's Issue  as  to  information  concern- 
ing the  bells  of  Paul  Revere.  I  would 
say  that  the  article  was  published  by 
the  Essex  Institute  in  their  historical 
collections  for  1911  and  1912,  copies  ofj 
which  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  our 
publication  department. 

HE.N'RV  W.  BELKNAP,  Secretary. 

Salem,  May  23. 
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THE  BILL  OF  CRIMES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  AVashburn, 
his  traducers  and  defenders,  in  and  out 
of  Charlestown,  that  while  murder  is  a 
malum  in  se  good  ale  is  only  a  maltum 
prohibitum?  L.  X.  C.\TALONIA. 


AN    INDESCRIBABLE  ACCIDENT 

(Lincoln  (ill.)  Courier) 
The  ligaments  In  James  Corwine's 
left  ?  ??  were  torn  .Sunday  afternoon 
when  the  Ford  car  he  was  driving  col- 
lided with  the  Ford  car  of  Thomas  Wil- 
son's. The  accident  occurred  on  Pulaski 
street.  Neither  of  the  cars  were  dam- 
aged, althougli  Mr.  Corwine  received 
quite  a  painful  injury-. 

TO    MISS   CLARISSA  BROOKS 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
I  have  a  word  to  say,  my  friend, 
I  have  a  word — 'tis  this: 
Oh,  be  it  note  or  manuscript^- 
'Twlll  go  to  Don  Marquis. 

And  that  is  all  I  have  to  «ay: 
But,  prithee,  hark  to  me: 
There  never  was  a  colyumist 
Whose  name  was  Don  Marqui.i. 

C.^RLOS  GIOVANNI. 

FROM  COURTEOUS  NIPPON  j 

The  American  Phofographio  Publi.«h- 
ing  Company  of  Boston  received  the} 
following  letter  from  a  Japanese  gentle- 
man living  In  Ibarakl-Ken: 

March  2,  1023. 

Dear  sir  I  am  very  had  feel  pleasure 
photographa 

This  time  very  are  to  be  very  sorry 
plea^  year's  Company  publish  of  Ameri- 
can-Photographa  Catroug 

I  wish  I  want  you  to  send  me  Catroug 

I  do  belive  and  to  send  me  Catroug.  i 
I  think  highest  sipreme  happy 

I  also  send  you  my  Country's  full  of 
pretty   flowers    at   new   spring  cherry 


The  tragedy  of  prohil>ltIon  was  the 
downfall  of  Dclmonico's.  In  our  boyhood 
a  delicious  and  favorite  dessert  was 
Dislmonlco  pudding.  No  one,  even 
rude  boy,  would  have  tiared  to  speak 
of  it  as  "puddin'."  Is  the  recipe  gone 
forever?  Alas,  the  cook  that  made  tho 
pudding,  .the  excellent  Mrs.  Murphy, 
and  the  mistress  she  served — say,  rather, 
ruled — long  ago  fed  on  honeydew  and 
drank  the  milk  of  paradise. 

A  LONG  LIFE,  AND  A  MERRY  ONEl 

(Chicago  EXenlnir  Amsrlcan.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  report  of  a 
woman  Investigator  sent  out  by  Chief 
Collins  was  to  the  effect  that  she  vlsitsd 
the  cafe  on  the  evening  of  May  10  about 
10  o'clock  and  found  every  evidence  of 
Immortality. 

"TO  CATERPILLAR" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  opine  that  the  erudite  man,  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  may  firul  the  fol- 
lowing communication  of  interest. 

In  my  boyhood  in  the  early  'oO's  I 
used  to  hear  a  lady  from  Maine  say, 
whenever  she  heard  of  some  man's  ex- 
altation in  life:  "I  hope  he  won't  cater- 
pillar." A  queer  verbal  use  of  that 
word.  Some  years  ago  I  spoke  of  It  to 
Miss  Katherlne  Ward,  who  helped  to 
make  the  Century  Dictionary.  I  think 
she  found  that  the  word  was  sometimes 
so  used.  Methlnks  that  the  word  "but- 
terfly" would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate, as  a  man  would  be  more  likely 
to  fly  than  to  crawl  In  a  happy  change 
of  his  fortune.  . 

I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  one  of 
air.  Herkimer  Johnson's  favorite  diets 
Is  that  of  corned  beef,  and  cabbage. 
,  My  elder  brother  told  mai  that  I  was 
not  prepared  to  die  because  I  did  not 
like  to  oat  fresh  cod.  Perhaps  corned 
beef  and  cabbage,  that  Is.  a  love  of  the 
same,  nlay  be  a  preparation  for  death. 
I  should  think  that  three  plates  of  the 
mess,  as  Mr.  Johnson  is  said  to  indulge 
In.  woi:ld  certainly  be  so.  T  like  a  good 
preparation  of  salt  cod,  so  I  may  be 
h,3lf-rendy  to  leave  tlrts  world.  I  used 
to  like  Mr.  John.son's  ambrosia,  but 
half  of  a  plate  full  Is  ail  tffat  I  now 
care  for.  I  never  expect  the  honor 
of  dining  with  Mr.  Johnson. 

J.  VAL^ttHAN  MORRILL. 

Tirookline. 

There  Is  an  English  dialect  (Heu-eford'- 
shlre)  verb,  caterpillar,  but  it  rneans  to 
plague,  torment,  render  helpless.,  "j 
was  never  so  caterpillared  In  my  life." 
Tn  old  English  slang  a  "caterpillar"',  was 
an  "infantryman." — Ed. 

BEFORE  THE  LARK 

M.  Clemenceau,  rehearsing  his  "Vplle 
du  Bonheur,"  revived  recently  in  Us 
operatic  form  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  told  the  singers  that  he  rises  at 
3  o'clock.  They  thought  he  meant  3 
P.  M.  No,  it  is  3  A.  M..  and  he  works 
till  10  A.  M.  A  young 'man  .once  asked 
Louis  Veuillot.  the  savage?  polemical 
writer,  the  secret  of  his  success.  Veuil- 
'lot  Invited  him  to  call  on  him  at  Sj 
'A.  AJ.  When  the  yoyng  man  called. 
Veuillot  pointed  to  the  e:npty  bed  and 
said:  "Tirere  Is  the  enemy." 

THE   INDIGNANT  DEBTOR 

(Addressed   to   an   Tmportunate  Firm) 
Hot  Springs,  So.  Dak  May  5,  23. 
Gentlemen: 

Inclose  Please  find  Check  to  pay  for 
my  Bills  $162.23  1  am  sure  surprised  at 
you  siddrafting  me  when  I  told  you  1 
could  not  send  jou  the  money  yet,  yov 

did  not  even  ancer  my  letter.    I  think  1 
you  are  a  find  bunch  of  busness  guys 
down  thear,  you  ought  to  come  out  and 
learn  the  western  spearted,  well  hear  Is 
■your  money.    I  want  you  to  understand 
I  never  do  pay  eny  Sid  Drafts  so  save 
your  self  the  trouble  next  time 
yours' Truely, 
MRS.  SAM  CHRISTENSEN. 


ONLY  A  WEEK 

A  (Jbrrespondent  in  Portland,  Me., 
writes:  "How  long  must  be  the  period 
of  probation  of  the  Wi-neswig  family  of 
Lynn,  recently  arrested  for  selling 
niioonshine,  before  they  are  entitled  to 
a  place  In  the  Hall  of  Fams?" 


60-50  ON  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

(From  the  MeJlon,  Wis.,  Weekly) 
jBeginnlng  with  Sunday,  May  13,  the! 
poistofClce  will  be  open  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing's from  9  o'clock  to  10  o'clock,  instead 
of  19:30  to  10:30.  I 
PAUL  A.    BROW?!,    Postmaster.  I 


.J" 

\  Boston  Stage  Society  Celebn 
tion  of  "The  Cape 

The  transformation  ot  an  old  stable  | 
on  Beacon  Hill  into  a  modern  Little 
Theater  was  celebrated  by  the  Bos- 
ton Stage  Society  last  night  with  the 
opening  of  this  new  playhouse  at  36 
Joy    Street,    when    "The    Cape  Cod 


pi'lowdefl  the  novi 
.blos.li    nearly   a  cent 


I  keep  t 
I  fabl 


'  S"  of  Mrs.  Nelani'' 
ented.    An  anttcip:i      .m  u 
ovel  auditorium, 
tury  ago,  and 
tli«  ^irfd  excitedly  over  the  peculiar 
'""^    ifof  the  hatlk  panels  and  tapes- 
aecorating  the  red  brick  walls 
.  lu'  playhouse. 

In  an  opening  speech  before  the 
Marionette  sketches,  I^iawrence  Bolton, 
president  ol!  The  Boston  Stage  Society, 
welcomed  the  audience  to  the  first 
play  produced  in  the  auditoruim  and 
said  in  part: 

Wc  are  Klad  to  see  you  here  and. 
fact,  we  are  glad  to  be  here  our- 
selves-- for  !i  -ncek  npTO  and  up  to  this 
icry  morning:,  we  did  not  see  how  tho 
lerforniiince  would  lie  po.fsiblo,  because, 
lot  unlil  a  very  short  lime  ago,  did 
ive  actually  secure  the  building:  permit 
hat  would  enable  us  to  so  ahead  with 
he  remodellinff  of  this  building. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  nearly  finished,  as 
you  may  see;  but  in  this  short  time  we 
h.ive  cleared  out  the  interior,  scraped 
the  walls  and  ceiling  clean,  arranged 
for  the  stage,  and  made  the  necessary 
exits,  which  was  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion, but  we  wanted  to  justify  your 
r.aith  in  our  society;  for,  as  you  know, 
we  were  supposed  to  begrfn  our  season 
last  November  and  we  were  to  produce 
a  series  of  plays  and  concerts. 

However,  due  to  the  difficulty  we  had 
getting  a  building  permit,  our  pro- 
gram had  to  be  given  up;  but  we  are 
presenting  this  to  let  the  public  know- 
that  the  Boston  Stage  Society  is  still 
liere  and  active  and  that  it  is  ready  to 
I)ut  on  a  real  series  of  plays  next  sea- 
son, where  the  amateur  actor  and  play- 
wright will  have  opportunity  for  de- 
elopment,  if  the  public  wants  us. 
In   connection  with  our  work  here 
we  are  to  train  at  our  open-air  theater 
at  Camp  Arey  near  Provincetown  this 
unimer.  young  people  interested  in  the 
drama,  who  would  like  to  assist  in  the 
perfoniiance.s  during  the  winter  season 
Boston. 

The  sketches  enacted  by  the  Mar- 
ionettes were  clever  and  well  adapted 
to  the  adult  audience.    "A  Morning  at 
Cape  Cod,"  although    several  times 
repeated  in  Boston  at  various  per- 
formances, occasioned  many  a  chuckle, 
while  "The  Knight  and  the  Trouba- 
dour" and  "Mile.  Marie" — a  product 
of   a    member    of   the  "Forty-Seven 
Workshop"    at    Harvard-^were  also 
well  appreciated.    "The  Sad  F^te  of 
Glub-Glub,"  an  African  savage  trag- 
edy, and  a  brief  symbolic  sketch  show- 
ing the  vanity  of  dabbling  in  the  veri- 
ties of  life,  were  more  philosophical 
but  equally  appealing. 

The  cards  and  programs  were 
printed  by  Miss  Jane  Poor,  who 
manages  the  Brick  Oven  and  runs  the 
private  printing  press  for  the  theater 


I  Certain  Englishman,  wrttlnff  to  Lon- 
don  newspapers,  finding.  „  Charles 
Reade  once  said,  -no  other  wairte  pipe 
their  .ntellect,"  are  ai.puting 
once.mi„g  the  longest  word  In  any 
anguage,  the  longest  sentence 
Closest  poem. 

We   had  supposed  the  longest  g^. 
tence    In    English,  longer 
any  spun  out  by  Wm. 


the 


even  tbian 
M.  Evarta  tn 
the  Beecher  trial  the  magnificent 

one  of  HazMtfs  tn  hjs  essay  on  Coler- 
t'.dge  Included  In  "The  Spirit  of  the  Age" 
-^ginning:    "Next  he  was  engaged  with 
^Hartley  s  tribes  of  mind,"  but  In  the 
ijtes  to  John  Payne's  "Collected  Poems" 
.  sentence  of  603  words.   "Every  clause 
ngs  on   Its  proper  peg.  every  ad- 
Jve,  every  adverb  has  a  reason  for 
n  existence." 

ere    Is   a    sentence   In  Margaret 
I^S3  of  Newcastle's  ""True  Relation 
Birth,  Breeding  and  Life,"  which 
'  lines.    The  sentences  In  this 
erage  nearly  two  pages  apiece: 
ns  16  sentences  and  30  pages. 
"■  janes  Invented  .a  word  of  *5 
jO  desorlbe  a  dish  compounded 
sh  and  fowl,    Mark  Twain  in 
'^^g  against   the  German  lan- 
^i,that  the  arrays  of  syllables 
^Versammlungen"  were  not 
alphabetical  processions 
S&rr-^aldly  forwaoHl'a  Swedlsih 
jai^B  given  the  name  "trinl- 
fg  \iV    to  a  disinfectant  he 

S.pt)oem  to  our  knowledge 
j3  <:orle  Queene,"  and  yot 
,g>na-ter  th«  length  of  the 


LINES  TO  CLARISSA 
(!S\tT  Aa  th«  World 
Clarissa,  dsar,  you're  8elf-dooalv»4, 

No  lord  of  high  degree 
Is  that  arreat  prtnbe  of  perslflAg* 
Whom  you  call  Don  Marqula, 

Hla  most  "metodlou*  oognoman'^ 

Pure  Bngllah  to  the  root — 
Sounds  like  the  title  "MarquI***  Itprn* 

By  <iranby,  liome  and  Bute. 

Don's  forbears  never  heard  the  err 

"A  la  lanterne,  marquis  1" 
His  "Lantern"  happily  can  boast 

No  tragic  pedigree. 

Few  Frenchmen,  It  la  true,  can  match 

His  Oalllo  play  of  wit 
(Which,  even  in  his  Frenchleet  hour, 

He  calls  a  "Jeu  d'esprlt"  . 

Nor  Is  he  of  hidalgo  blood, 
With  ancestry  In  Spain, 
'  Even  though  his  fancy  well  might  claim 
;    A  Don  Quixotic  strain. 

;  He's  plain  Don  Marquis,  as  you'd  say 

Rube  Lord  or  Mercy  King 
I  Or  Mr.  Baron  Ireland — 
I    The  name  Is  not  the  thing. 

r 

Then  dry  your  tears,  Clarissa  love; 

What  peer  hath  Don's  acclaim? 
■W^ere  he  to  sign  Beelzebub 

We'd  love  him  Just  the  same. 

W.  E.  K. 


SWITCH. BRUSH 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  If  thg  term  "switch-brush" 
(rteanlng  a  whisk  broom)  was  In  use  In 
your  little  village  In  the  sixties.  A  rela- 
tive of  mine  went  into  a  nearby  drug 
store  the  other  day  and  asked  the 
young  clerk  for  a  switch  brush.  He  re- 
plied that  they  never  carried  them — 
they  sold  only  regular  hair  brushes. 

Op  her ,  way  out  of  the  shop  she 
noticed  a  quantity  of  whisk  brooms,  and 
then  it  dawned  upon  her  that  the  clerk 
thought  she  wanted  a  brush  for  a  switch 
(false  hair).  It  was  rather  surprising 
that  the  young  man  was  familiar  with 
the  word  switch— meaning  false  hair— 
for  I  understand  that  it  went  out  of 
vogue  at  the  time  that  cricket— mean- 
ing a  footstool — disappeared  '  from  out- 
language.  Perhaps  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son knows  the  exact  dates.  F.  C.  F. 
Somerville.  ' 
We  never  heard  "switch  brush"  for 
"whisk  broom."  "Switch  brush"  is  not 
in  the  great  Oxford  dictionary,  nor  did  ' 
Dr.  Wright  include  the  term  in  his  huge  ' 
Dialect  Dictionary. — Ed.  i 


DID  HE  HAVE  HIS  "SOONER"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  suggestton  that  proml- 
jnent  government  officials  take  the 
[pledge.  Some  of  your  readers  doubtless 
■remember  the  great  movement  in  behalf 
I  of  teetotalism  some  85  years  ago.  The 
publisher  of  a  prominent  wes'tern  news- 
paper, himself  opposed  to  the  move- 
iT.ent,  offered  the  sum  of  $100  for  the 
best  argument  against  It.  Many  and 
verbose  were  the  remonstrances.  The 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  laconic  state- 
ment sent  by  the  editor  of  a  country 
newspaper:  "I'd  sooner  be  dead-drunk 
than  sober  bjr  compulsion." 
Brookllne.  VERITAS. 


THE  SAD  CASE  OF  MR.  POOLE 

(Klgrln,  111.,  Dally  News.) 
j    Frank  Poole  Is  confined  to  his  horae 
with  an  abcess  on  his  right  root. 

j      TRANSFORMED  BY  MARRIAGE 
I  (Pueblo,  Ool.,  dhieltaln.) 

Married  in  Nebraska — Joe  Corey  a 
hustling  young  Syrian  business  r  an  on  ! 
Northern  avenue,  last  week  quietly ' 
slipped  oft  to  Alliance,  Neb.,  and  on  ' 
Tuesday,  May  8,  became  a  benefit. 


IN 


PROFITABLE  ERRANDS 

(Adv.  tn  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
RINOS— LOpT— SAT.,   MAY  19.  23. 

The  Fair,  by  poor  woman  that  runs 
errands  for  a  living,  two  new  diamond 
r.ngs,  2  bank  books,  $11  In  cash.  In  the 
shoe  shining  parlor  or  going  to  the  ele- 
\  ator.    Cent.  6567. 

MELVILLE  AND  CONRAD 

(From  Henry  Seldel,  Canby-g  "Deflnltion^' ) 
"Melville  crossed  the  shadow  line  In 

his  pursuit  of  the  secret  of  man's  rela- 
t!')n  to  the  universe;  only  magnificent 
frag:nients  of  his  Imagination  were  sal- 
vaged  for  his  books.  Conrad  sails  in  an 
open  sea.  tamed  by  wireless  and  coh- 
querexi  by  steel.  Mystery  f„r  him  lies 
no  beyond  the  horizon,  but  In  his 
Jcliow-pasisengers.  On  them  he  broods. 
His  achievement  is  more  complete  than 
Melville  s;  his  scope  is  less.  When  the 
Dhyslcists  have  resolved,  as  apparently 
they  soon  will  do,  this  earthy  matter 
where  now  with  our  Implements  and 
our  machinery  we  are  so  much  at  home 
into  mysterious  force  as  intanslble  as 
and  moral  desire,  some  n^w  tran- 
'   'iral    rtn\-f'iit.-f    „  in 


•<''il    I  Ihj    rn  .-I  ill.         liKivlng     ■.'<■,:,, I,    V.  Ill 

(iKiiln  become  ayinbolH,  and  the  pursuit 
of  Moby  Dick  be  renowerl.  Hut  now. 
for  u  while,  science  has  push'^d  back  the 
unknown  to  the  horizon  and  Kiven  us  a 
little  space  of  light  In  the  darkness  of 
the  universe.  There  the  ego  is  for  a 
time  the  greatest  mystery.  .  .  .it 
was  Conrad's  opportinilty  to  brood  upon 
the  romaiKe  of  personality  at  tlie  mo- 
ment of  man's  greatest  victory  over 
dark,  external  force." 


"BAY. RUM  OR  VULCANITE  TODAY, 
SIR?" 

(Laonore  Correspondence  Streator  (111.) 
Free  Press) 
J.  McDonald  and  family  of  Ranson 
have  moved  Into  the  hotel  building  and 
has  opened  up  a  barber  shop  and  is 
prepared  to  do  vulcanizing. 


I  I  n  !  I'he.-^l's  "SlnKer's  Pll- 
giiiiiaKe,"  iji^Ushed  In  London,  con- 
tains advice  to  singers,  opinions  on 
Bingers,  player/),  composers,  conductors, 
managers,  with  amusing  anecdotes. 


'  A  young  "violinist,  Glannarelll,  was 
recently  compared  at  Florence  to  the 
greaLcsCt  virtuosos. 

Mr.  Paderewskl  will  play  with  the 
Colonnn  orchestra  in  Paris  on  June  9 
at  a  concert  In  aid  of  the  monument  to 
Edouard  Colonne. 


Mme.  Magdeleine  du  Carp  (Magde- 
lelne  du  Kour),  whose  piano  playing 
gave  great  pleasure  In  Boston,  gave  a 
recital  in  Paris  thia  month. 


Tlse  netipjd  described  last  Sunday  the  performances  of  Shakespeare's 
"Cymbeline*^:  at  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Repertory  Theatre  with  the 
player.s  wearing  modern  dress. 

When  Sgakespeare'.s  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  was  prodoced  by  the 
Elizabethan  Siage  Society  at  the  King's  hall,  King  stpet,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Dec.  10,  •  tne  producer,  Mr.  William  Poel,  pointed  out  in  notes 

printed  on  pe  program  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  the  play 
that  justLfiesr:lts  production  as  a  picture  of  Greek  or  Trojan  life  of  the 
Homeric  p^errpd.  And  so  there  were  experiments  in  lighting  against  a 
spread  of  BISek  and  purple  draperies:  "now  Rembrandtesqae  effects  of 
warm  ^lovtt^attd  shadow,  now  cold  streaks  of  limelight,  footfalls  deafened 
upon  a  carpeted  floor,  curtains  gliding  across— the  whole  thing  designed 
in  the  mod^irnest  of  modem  ways,  to  work  upon  the  nerves  instead  of 
upon  the  free-imagination." 

Although  there  are  many  references  to  armor  in  the  play,  Achilles 
wore  a  soft  Elizabethan  hat  and  feather.  Ulysses,  "in  sober  habit  and 
beard  of  forhial  cut,  suggested  a  purely  politic  Elizabethan  gentleman." 
Pandarus  talked  with  a  cockney  twang.  Achilles  in  top  boots  and  Patrollus 

i  smoked  short -clay  pipes.  Ajax  was  a  mixture  of  FalstafF  and  Sir  Toby 
Cressidd,  a  "giddy  giglet,"  spoke  in  falsetto  and  pranced,  not  walked. 

j  Fans  laughed  so  loudly  in  the  company  of  Helen  th^t  he  almost  drowned 
everyone  else's  conversation.    And,  wonder  of  wonders,  Thersites  was 

I  played  by  a  woman,  apparently  a  Scot. 

Mr.  Poel  maintained  that  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  was  written  with 
the  object  pf  satirizing  Chapman's  "extravagant  claims  for  the  ethical 
teachings  of  Homer's  Iliad,"  also  "to  voice  the  public  disapproval  of  the 
withdtawat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  from  the  court  in  that  year,"  and  he 
insisted:, j;|tet  Shakespeare  wished  his  play  to  be-considered  as  of  a  comic 
character:  Jo  this  the  Times  replied:  "We  don't  believe  a  word  of  it 

I  We  don  t  beheve  Shakespeare  or  any  other  true  artist  ever  wrote  anything 
in  that  way.  He  wrote  it,  we  dare  swear,  just  because  he  fejt  like  it- 
it  was  the  expression  of  his  mood— and  not  a  pretty  mood  " 

I        The  Greeks  were  dressed  as  Elizabethan  soldiers;  the  'Trojans  in  the 

,  Renaissance  classic  costume  of  the  contemporary  masque.  j 

JVlixtlue  of  JtJuttoonery,  ~~ 
Heroism,  Triviality 


This  singular  play,  described  by 
Adoliphe  Brisson  when  it  was  performed 
In  French  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  in  1912 
.as  "a  mbnstrous  mixture  of  buffoonery, 
triviality,  heroism,  lyricism,  pre,ciosity 
and  irony,  was  performed  by  the  Yale 
Dramatic  Assooiation  in  the  Hyperion 
Theatre,  New- Haven,  on  June  17,  1916. 
The  performance  was  probably  the  first 
in  this  country.  The  play  was  pro- 
duced „as,  a  satiT-e  on  the  Trojan  war. 
Helen  ^jas  represented  as  a  fat,  midd;e- 
aged  matroiv,,The  only -realistic  way  to 
bring:  her  on'  the  stage,  because  th» 
war  had  lasted  so  long  that  even  mod- 
ern beauty. aids  would  have  been  in- 
sufficieht  to  preserve  her  face  and  figure. 
Hector  was'iUayed  by  a  gigantic  foot- 
ball guard  and  heavyweight  wrestler: 

And  so  Mr.  Poel,  the  Yale  students, 
and  a  fe-w  critics  would  have  us  believe 
that  in  this  play  Shakespeare  set  an 
example  for  Meilllac  and  Halevy  as  they 
were  planning  their  "Belle  Helene."  It 
Is  a  pity  that  George  L.  Fox  did  not 
conceive  the  idea  of  burlesquing  "Troil- 
us and  Cressida"  as  he  burlesqued 
"Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth."  We  see  him 
now  as  the  hero  In  those  tragedies,  so 
amusing  that  even  the  grave  Edwin 
Booth  found  pleasure  in  witnes.sing  the 
travesty  of  "Hapilet"  in  which  Fox 
out-Boothed  Booth. 


Kong.  The  company  had  been  touring  in 
India  and  the  far  east.  Born  in  1873,  he 
Is  described  in  the  obituaries  as  an  old 
and  famous  Savoyard.  Famous,  no 
doubt,  for  he  had  played  at  the  Savoy 
theatre  in  South  Africa,  Australia  and 
the  far  easl^  in  every  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan operetta  except  in  "Ruddgore," 
but  he  wap  -not  at  the  Savoy  until 
■Syovember,  18§5.  It  Is  said  that  he  played 
va^jR  Point  and  Koko  so  often  that  "his 
tongue  would  accasionally  in  spite  of  all 
his  care,  play  bim  false  with  the  vo-<vels 
and  say  such,  ihings  as  'his  striggles 
were  terruffl<i'  and  'deloberatily  rib 
me.'  " 


A  Shakespeare  enthusiast  compelled 
by  business  to  .be  in  Berlin  during  the 
London  '"First  Folio"  Tercentenary 
celebrations,  -  is  wondering  whether 
after  all,  h«  : wasn't  better  able  to  do 
real  homage- jTo  the  immortal  bard  than 
his  compatriots  at  home.  True,  he 
couldn't  attend  memorial  services  and 
banquets.  But  he  had  the  choice,  in 
the  Germafi  capital,  of  seeing  either 
"King  Lear,"  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  or  "As  You  Like  It."  And 
their  simultaneous  presentation  at 
three  of  Berlin's  best  playhouses  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  "First  Folio," 
but  was  a  normal  feature  of  the  theat- 
rical season.  In  Vienna  he  could  have 
seen  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  in  a  new 
setting  at  the  Municipal  Theatre,  which 
already  has  six  Shakespearian  plays  ini 
Us  repertoire.— Daily  Chronicle.  '' 


William  Henry  Pennington,  an  actor 
from  ISea^he  left  the  stage  befor^.the 
POth  century  .  began — died  at  'Sj^.^Je. 
Newington  on  May  1.  He  was  a  trage- 
dian of  the  old.  school,  "with  its  stilted 
action  and  ridiculous  posings,  its  affec- 
tations and  hidebound  adherence  to 
stale  tradition,;'  a  "correct"  elocution- 
ist. Yet  Glad.stone  took  great  interest 
In  Itis  career  and  Pennington  was 
known  .'as  "Mr;"  Gladstone's  own  trage- 
dian." Pennington  had  played  with 
Phelps,  Miss  Marriott  when  she  took 
the  part'  of  Hamlet,  and  he  ^vas  lead- 
ing man  atj^.  Manchester  vi^en  Gene- 
vieve W£(.rd  Tirtade  her  debut  there  on 
the  Englis^-  -stage  as  a  tragic  actress 
(Oct.  1,  1873).  Born  In  1832,  he  ran 
away  to  sea','  enlisted  in  the  11th  Hus- 
sars, toolc  part  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  and  received  a  ball  through  the 
calf  of  his  left  leg  in  the  charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  where 
his  mare  was  shot  under  him.  He 
would  have  lost  his  life  If  a  sergeant- 
major  had  not  picked  him  up  and  put 
him  on  a  loose,  horse.  Pennington  sat 
for  the  frenried  hussar,  the  middle 
figure  In.  Lady  Butler's  painting, 
"Balaclava." 


Adele  and  "Fred  Astairs  dancing  at 
l/iverpooli  where  Alfred  Butt  produced 
"an  Aiperican  musical  comedy  adapted 
for  the  Ensli'sh  stage  under  the  title 
•Stop  Flirting'-^lifted  the  spectators  off 
their  feet."  One  dance  was  encored  six 
times  and  the  audience  clamored  for 
more.  / 


Mel- 


PERSONAL  I 

C.  Herbert  Workman  died  at  sea 
shortly  before  the  steamer  conveying 

thf   i:;;ihc;-t   and  Sullivan   Opera  Com- 
Australia  arriveed  at  Hong 


The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London  eu- 
iJBslJ'.ing  a  muslo    ihsOl    sineer,  Harry 
Champion,  found  one  of  his  songs  so 
admirable  that  it  quoted  a  verse: 
"In  my  Mallaby-Deeley  suit 

I  fell  in-  t-he  sea; 
The  missus  grabbed  the  boat-hook 


But  w  len  s),8  hf-d  got  a  bite 

I  cried,  Tfou  clumsy  brutal  i 
Tou've  stuck  tho  jlEger-mazoo  right 
In 

My  MftUaby-Deeley  suit/" 
Even  If  there  la  here  an  allusion  to 
the  "sartorial  activities"  of  a  certain 
inember  of  Parliament,  is  the  song  so 
amusing  that  It  would  make  a  man  if 
h»  wera  alone,  all  by  himself,  no  one 

inear  Mm,  far  off  In  the  woods,. as  Han- 
iTilbal  of  Yale  used  to  say  In  thu  Sev- 
enties? The  Chronicle  also  found  Mr. 
(.  Champion's  other  songs,  '"I  Like 
Pickled  Onions,"  "Boiled  Beef  and  Car- 
rots," "Wotcher,  My  Old  BrowTi  Son," 
"I  See  You've  Got  the  Old  Brown  Hat 
i)n,"  deservedlj'  popular. 


Walther  Straram,  who  was  an  assist- 
iit  conductor  at  the  Boston  Opera 
I  louse  (1912-14),  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  orchestral  concerts  in  Paris. 
The  program  of  the  fourth  included 
Anton  Webern's  "PassagUa,"  four 
!)l«ces  by  Bartock,  Casella's  "Pages  de 
'iuerre,"  Honegger's  overture  to  "The 
'lempest,"  and  Ravel's  "Valse."  The 
.Mrnestrel  said  that  while  he  knows 
how  to  set  a  composition  in  order,  he 
lacks  warmth  and'  spirit.  It  spoke  of 
his  "mathematlsme." 


The  same  week  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
conducted  Honegger's  "Chant  de  Jole." 
which  was  praised  and  called  "remark- 
able." 


Jules  Chevallier,  who  was  esteemed  In 
Paris  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  Is  dead. 

I  There  Is  an  indefinable  quality  In  the 
I  art  of  Mr.  Roland  Hayes  which  sets 
him  in  a  place  apart  from  most  other 
singers  of  the  day.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  voice  is  a  remarkably  sensitive 
medium  for  the  reflection  of  the  most 
intimate  shades  of  meaning,  although 
that  alone  would  suffice  for  complete 
enjoyment.  But,  added  to  that,  his 
style  has  an  unfailing  suggestion  of 
spontaneity  about  It  which  gives  you 
the  Impression  that  he  is  singing  be- 
cause it  Is  the  most  natural  way  In 
which  he  can  express  himself,  and  not 
because  he  Is  faced  by  an  audience 
which  has  to  be  entertained.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  spell  which  he 
cast  over  the  crowded  audience  which 
went  to 'liear  his  only  recital  this  sea- 
son at  Wigmore  hall.  So  much  was 
only  to  be  expected,  since  In  all — or 
,  nearly  all — that  he  did  he  gave  us  that 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end  which  enables  one  to  sit  back  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  every- 
thing will  be  as  nearly  right  is  human 
!  limitations  will  allow.— London  Dally 
i  Telegraph. 


ESSEX  DANE'S  PLAYS 

The   Walter   H.   Baker   Company  of 
Boston  has  published  in  a  volume  of  228 
pages  nine  pla.vs  by  Kssex  Dane,  the 
wife    of    that    excellent    actor   Arthur  1 
Lewis,  whose  performance  here  of  Mr.  1 
.Tustice  Grimdyke  In   '"The  Legend  of| 
Leonora,"  with  other  performances,  wlUj 
not  soon  be  forgotten.    Fe -•  actors  to-: 
day  speak  the  English  language  with ' 
so  great  beauty  and  significance. 

Miss  Dane  is  a  Callfornlan  by  birth, 
but  she  left  that  state  at  an  early  age 
and  was  taken  to  Paris  and  London  by 
her  father,  who  was  a  Journalist.  It  was 
her  intention  to  be  an  opera  singer. 
She  studied  singing  with  Alberto  Ran- 
degger  and  Manuel  Garcia,  and  took  the 
part  of  Carmen  In  a  special  performance 
in  London.    She  decided  to  devote  her-  ! 
self  to  the  theatre.    She  even  appeared 
In  Paris  at  the  Bouffes  Parlslens  In  a 
little  French  play  of  her  own.  based  on 
a  tale  by  Jean  Rlchepirf,    With  her  hus- 
hnnd  she  put  on  a  play  of  their  own, 
House  Divided."  In  London  (1910).  j 
•  le  played  with  Mme.  Rejane  In  '"The 
.  .  rnal  City"  and  in  this  country  has 
appeared   in   various  roles,    chiefly  In 
New  York.    Her  poems  have  been  pub-' 
lished  from  time  to  time  In  newspapers. 
These  nine  short  plays  are  of  varied 
liaracter.      "When      the  Whirlwind 
Blows"  and  "The  Wasp"  are  of  a  melo- 
dramatic   nature,    tales    of  revolution 
with  the  elements  of  suspense  and  sur- 
prise,   tales    told  with  fine  discretion, 
with   dialogue  that  Is  significant  and 
vrithout    extravagance.      "A    Serpent's  i 
"ooth,"  is  a  little  tragedy  of  Hindu  life. 
That  Miss  Dane  has  a  lively  sense  of 
lumor  with  a  whimsical  twist  Is  shown 
y    "'Wrong    Numbers,"    "Fleurette  & 
Company,"  "The  Wooden  Leg" — a  story 
hat  would  have  amused  Thomas  Hood 
-and  above  all  by  "Happy  Return.9."  | 
. 'Cul-de-Sac  '  Is  a  tragic  episode  In  a] 
(physician's  life.    "The  W'orkers  at  the  i 
)Loome"  Is  In  a  different  vein  from  any ! 
< '  ie  of  the  other  plays.    It  is  fanciful-^ 
1  poetic,  yet  there  Is  a  thrust  at  Fut- 
ists  and   Cubists,   typified  by  "Two 
I  .Ltrange  lookinjj  figures,  in  velvet  coats, 
exaggerated  ties  and  long  hair,"  who 
'ire  seen  "gibbering  and  gesticulating, 
Iind    making   strange    moves    at  each 
other." 

,Se\  pral  of  the  play.?  have  been  acted 
n'lll.  marked  success 


'THREE  HINOb  .  , 
To  the  Kdltor  of  The  Herald; 

In    the    account   wliich    appeared  In 
The  Boston  Herald  of  the  three  Hindu 
plays    produced     In     the  Huntington 
Chambers,  on   the   9th,   Inst.,    It  waa 
stated  that  the  play  called  "Savltrl,''^; 
or     "Love     Conquers      Death,"  was, 
"adapted"  by  Mr.  K.    N.    Das  Gupta 
from  the  Mahabarata.    In  the  programs 
which  were  distributed  at  the  time  of| 
the       performance,       "Savltrl"  was' 
described  as  a  "lyrical  drama  adapted  j 
by  Mr.   K.   N.   Das  Gupta    from  the 
original      Sanskrit     and  translations 
(from  the  Mahbarata)  by  Toru    Dutt,  I 
Ivomsh    Dutt,    Sir    Edwin    Arnold  and 
others."    As  both  of  these  statements  | 
arc  entirely  misleading.  If  not  untrua, 
a  little  correction  I  think  will  not  be 
out  of  pl.ace. 

The    story    of   "Savltrl"    as    staged  ^ 
here  Is  not  "adapted"  from  the  original, 
San.skrit    and  '"translations"     of  the 
Mahabarata    by    the    authors    quoted ! 
above,   but  almost  the  whole  of  It  Is 
taken  from  Toru  Dutt's  version  of  It 
In  "The  Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends 
of  Hindustan,"  published    by  Messrs. 
Kegan,   Paul,   Trench   &  Co.,  London, 
1SS2 — with  a  word  or  line  changed  cc- 
caslonally.  Tho  descriptive  portions  of 
the  Btory  (In  Toru  Dutt's  poem)  were 
put  In  the  .  mouth  of  "Meera,"  a  crea- 
tion of  Mr.  Das  Gupta,  no  doubt  as  she 
is  totalljr  uaknown  In  lb*  origin^  San- 
skrit   version    of     "Savltry"     In  the 
"Mahal>arata."     Besides,    the    fact  is 
that   Toru   Dutt's    "Savitri"    is   not  a. 
translation  in  the  same  way  as  Tagore  s 
version  of  the  "Farewell  Curse"  (also, 
produced   by  Mit  Das  Gupta)   is  not^ 
In  both,  the  original  episodes  are  takefi 
from  the  "Mahbarata,"   but  the  poet.'ij 
gave  their  own  interpretations  to  them.  I. 
In  the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Toru  Dutt," 
publl.-^hed   by   the     Oxford  University 
Press.  1921,  the  author  says,  "it  is  with 
unfeigned  wonder  and  admiration  that 
we  turn  from  these  experiments  to  the 
noble  poem  of  'Savitri,'  recreated  and 
clothed  in  fresh  beauty  by  Toru  from 
an  episode  related  in  the  'Mahabarta'  " 
(Ibid.  p.  3:il).    Mr.  Das  Gupta  has  pro- 
duced "S.avitri,"  together  with  Tagore'a 
plays,  in.  various  places  In  this  coun- 
try, but  while  the  name  of  Tagore  has 
always   been   mentioned,   the  name  of 
Toru  Dutt  has  somehow  been  forgotten 
In  connection  ■wlUi  a  play  In  which  his 
name    has    been    associated!      If  the 
"Union  of  East  and  West"  really  be- 
lieves in  Its  creed,  *'that  truth  is  ever 
the  same,"   as  quoted  from  Tennyson 
In  its  prospectus.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  ohe  whom  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Fisher  (former  minister  of  education  in 
England)  described  "as  the  most  sig- 
nificant   figure  in  the  long  history  of 
the  contact  and  interfusion  of  East  and 
West'*    (  ore  word  .  to     Toru  Dutt's 
biography)   could  be  so  scantily  men- 
tionea.  In  fact  utterly  ignored,  in  a  play 
In  which  everything  that  Is  good  has  j 
bean   borrowed   from   her  without  ac-  [ 
knowledgement,    and    the    rest  sadly 
marred  by  raw  efforts  to  "adapt"  It. 

There  la  no  necessity  to  write  more, 
but  If  any  one,  especially  •  of  the  Har- 
vard Dramatic  Club,  so  desires,  he  or 
she  may  find  out  the  truth  by  com- 
paring Mr.  Das  Guptas  "adapted 
version  of  "Savitri"  with  that  of  Toru 
Dutt,  or  any  genuine  translation  of  the 
"Mahabarata"  from  the  original  Sah- 
skrit  (e.  g.,  P.  C.  Ray's),  both  of  which 
are  available  in  the  WTdener  Library, 
Harvard  University. 

BIRAJA    S.  GUHA, 
Assistant  in  Anthropologj-,  Harvard 

University. 
The  reporter  of  The  Herald  received 
Information  about  the  "adaptation  of 
'Savitri"  from  Mr.  Das  Gupta,  whc 
then  spoke  as  one  having  authority. 
— Ed.\ 


l''l-a!ili  M.i;, 

1  think  we  ai^K-  apt  "to  look  back  on 
these  things  \v  ith  the  eyes  of  youth 
and  forget  liiat  our  enthusiasm  for  such 
things  has  fad  "l  with  the  years.  At 
any  rate,  revivals  of^past  successes  are 
seldom  successful,  "fitness  the  revival 
of  "Ermine"  two-or  three  years  ago. 
The  cast  was  good,  the  .musci  and  dia- 
logue unchangeil  and  the  costumes  and 
scenery  adequate.  I  looked  forward  to 
It  with  great  pleasure  and  1  waa  sadly, 
dlsappoint(.d.  It  was  nowhere  a  great, 
success.  Fashions  and  styles  change 
In  the  theatre  as  elsewhere,  and  any 
actor  or  manager  will  tel)  you  that  it 
Is  alm'ost  hopeless  to  revive  an  old  fa- 
vorite. ,^ 
Where  oan  we  dig  up  from  the  pSst 
anything  stronger  or  better  than  "John 
Ferguson"  or  "Anna  Christie"  or  play- 
ers who  would  act  them  better?  Who 
that  saw  George  Marion  back  in  the 
days  of  "A  Bra,ss  Monkey"  would  have 
thought  he  could  do  such  a  part  as 
Clovis  with  such  excellence? 

I  am  afraid  that,  even  if  they  could  be 
produced  with  the  original  casts  such 
things  as  "The  Brook,"  "Vacation," 
"Pun  on  the  Bristol,"  "A  Messenger 
from  Jarvls  'Section,"  "Mixed  Pickles," 
"Tourists  in  a  Palace  Car"  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  great  in  their  time,  would 
be  disappointing  to  Mr.  Robifison,  Mr. 
Chandler  and  all  the  other  old  timers 
and  to  B,  H. 

Boston  „  ,  T 

p.  S.  During  the  season  of  1893-4  I 
chanced  to  come  across  Frank  Mayo  In 
a  one-night  stand  In  this  state.  He  had 
reVived  "Davy  Crockett,"  which  the 
old  timers  will  recall  as  a  hot  favorite 
among  the  melodramas  of  its  time..  He 
played  to  about  $50  gross  and  told  me 
with  tears  In  his  eyes  that  he  had, once 
played  the  same  thing  in  the  same  the- 
atre to  over  J1200.  A  year  or  two  later 
he  produced  "Puddenhead  Wilson," 
which  put  him  on  "Easy  street"  to  the 
time  o*  his  death.  He  died  suddenly  in 
a  sleeper,  of  heart  failure,  somewhere 
In  the  middle  "West. 
I  The  Hoyt  comedy  to  which  Mr.  Rob- 
inson refers  was  "A  Texas  St^r,"  feat- 
I  urine  Tim  Murphy  as  Maverick  Bran- 
I  der  and  Flora  Walsh  as  Bossy.  "WiU- 
i  lam  Devere  acted  a  small  part  and  was 
i  also  stage  manager.  ^ 

MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND 

The  program  ^f  the  concert  by  the 
Handel  Society  in  London  on  May  1  did 
not  contain  a  sirifele  example  of  Handel  s 
music.  Thf  Dally  Telegraph  said:  "That, 
Is  the  bare  fact  which  may  excite  some  | 
comment.     It  may  be  that  the  choir, 
having  drawn  inspiration  frftin  Handel 
for  37  years,  felt  an -irresistible  impulse 
to  seek  beauty  further  afield.  The  spririg| 
is  here,  which  sends  people  to  all  kinds 
of  adventurous  quests,  and  it  would  be[ 
absurd  to  expect  choral  societies  to  be  I 
impervious  to  Its  influence.  If  we  demur 
to  the  choice  it  is  not  because  it  ignored 
Handel,  but  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of    certain    substitutes.     Mr.  Delius'S' 
'Sea  Drift'  and  M.  Ravel's  'Ma  Mere; 
I'Oye'    were   excellent,   and  Just  what 
one  would  expect  from  a  society  which 
has  at  its  head  so  young  and  enter- 
prising   a    musician    as    Mr.  Eugene 
Goossens.     But   'The  Spectre's  Bride' !^ 
What  was  Dvorak's  tattered  spark  doing 
at  this  feast  of  Handelian  truants?  We 
can   sympathize   with  the  desire  of  a 
Handelian  enthusiast  to  have  a  shot  at 
modernity,  which  is  just  as  natural  asl 
the  desire  others  have  felt  to  be— it  only 
for    a    few  hours — Julius    Caesar  or 


parts  were  not  so  fully  effective.  -These 
were  the  'Hymn,'  by  Klengel.  composed 
for  the  funeral  of  Arthur  NIklsch,  and 
a  MS.  study  called   'Dawn.'   by  Fell.K 
White- a  first  performance.    Both  em- 
ployed 12  instruments.     The  first--as,  i 
indeed,    seemed    Inevitable— was  thick 
and  muddv,  although  there  were  mo- 
mentary phases  of  poignant  expression; 
the  other  is  a  work  which,  for  all  Its 
Ingenuity,    skill   and   genuine  lmpul.se, 
gives  the  impression  that  it  is  laboring 
under  difficulties  unnecessarily  self-im- 
posed.  But  it  mark.s  a  distinct  technical 
advance.  Vor  those  to  whom  'cello  tone 
Is  the  culmination  of  sound-beauty,  we 
can  imagine  no  more  complete  experi- 
ence than  the  Bach  performances.  These 
alone  Justified  Mr.  Walenn's  assertion. 
But  he  will  not  find  universal  agree- 
ment, for  some  there  are  who  are  pos- 
sessed by  a  black  melancholy  in  hearing 
such  sounds,'' and  'affection,  mistress  of 
passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood.'  " 

-    We  lay  stress  on  style;  oratorio  style 
Is  becoming,  like  oratorio,  a  thine  of 
the  past.     That  Is  ii'^'vltable;  though 
some  people  will  think  it  a  pity.— Lon-  i 
don  Times. 

THEATRE  NOTES 

In  view  of  the  frequent  protest  here 
against  the  importation  of  0*rman  and  i 
similar   musical   comedy   into   English  ' 
theatres  on  the  plea  of  its  superiority 
to  our  own,   the  following  remark  in 
a  letter   I  recently  received   from  an 
English  friend,  a  business  man  in  Ber- 
lin, formerly  a  member  of  the  casts  of 
several    musical    comedies    in    London,  \ 
will  be  interesting:  ■ 

"The  lighter  musical  efforts,  I  sup- 
pose, do  not  Interest  you  vastly,  and  I  , 
don't  wonder.    Those  here  (Berlin)  are.  ' 
almost  without  exception,  the  last  word  ] 
in  abject  drivel— and  dirt.    Fritzy  Mas-  j 
sary  has  carried  Leo  Fall's  latest  effort,  i 
'Madame  Pompadour,'  Intd  an  enormous  j 
success.    All  the  musical  comedy  com-  ] 
posers  will-^ry  and  copy  American  and  , 
English  revue  music,  and  the  German  ! 
can  no  more  write  it  than  he  can  dance 
it.    The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Fall's 
music  is  that  he  prefers  to  repeat  his 
own  music  to  that  of  other  people!" 


One  sees  pretty  well  how  a  great 
writer  might  take  up  a  second-rate 
work,  keep  what  he  liked  of  its  plot,' 
and  even  of  the  less  vital  bits  of  the 
"dialogue,  and  in  the  end  turn  out  a 
first-rate  thing.  In  fact.  It  was  Shake- 
speare's favorite  way.  He  always  liked; 
to  have  somethingto  start  from,  somei 
novelette  or  middling  contemporary 
play  or  stodgy  historical  narrative.  He 
evidently  avoided  steadfastly  the  dread- 
ful moment  of  sitting  down  to  a  desk! 
with  no  syllable  of  printed  matter  lying 
upon  It  and  trying  to  create  a  new  mas- 
terpiece absolutely  out  of  tho  void, 
spiriting  the  very  Tiotion  and  first  words 
of  it  up » from  the  vasty  deeps  of  the 
mind,  wherein  there  is  not  eVen  a 
Hollnshed  to  cling  to  and  crib  from. 
There  have  been  such  fundamental  cre- 
ators, but  earthlier  happy  is  the  author 
to  whom  creation  seems  to  present  It- 
self most  wooingly  in  the  form  of 
wholesale  correction,  ,the  inspired  blue- 
peBcilling  and  pulling-abomt  of  another 
fellow's  pre-existing  exercise. — Man- 
chester Guardian. 


EVANGELINE"  AND  OLD  T1IVIER8 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson's  letter  In 
today's  Herald  again  raises  the  issue  re- 
garding Sol  Smith  Russell's  singing  the 
Shab;>>-  Genteel"  between  the  acts  of 
Evangeline.  I  cannot  recall  ever  hear-" 
mg  him  sing  anything,  hut  some  day 
when  I  have  time  I  will  go  over  to  the 
Widen  er  Library  and  look  this  matt«r 
up. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the 
original  cast  of  Edward  B.  Rice's  "Evan- 
geline." The  featured  singer  and  star 
of  the  cast  wa^EUzA  ^\■eather3by,  Nat 
CJoodwin's  first  wife.  There  was  Nat 
as  Le  Blanc,  Harry  Hunter  as  the  Lone 
Fisherman,  Clara  Fi.-^her  as  Evangeline, 
E.  S.  Tarr,  M.  C.  Daley,  Ada  Green, 
Henry  E.  Dixey,  "Dick"  Golden  and 
others  whom  I  do  not  now  recall.  Dixey 
and  Golden  appeared  in  the  first  act  as 
the  "Two  Deserters"  and  they  also  did 
the  "Heifer  Dance."  This,  I  think,  was 
about  1ST8.  In  following  seasons  Evan- 
Keline  was  sung  by  Lillian  Conway  and 
,    .        1  ■',  T'  ■  .    ■-,  I  .J    '  irf-vir-'.isly 


"Ned  Kean  of  Old  Drury,"  by  Arthur 
.=;hirley  (Drury  Lane,  May  8)  treats, 
of  Edmund  Kean's  earlier  life:  "It 
ia  different  from  and  rather  better 
than  the  traditional  melodrama  of  the 
'Lane,'  for  though  studiously  and  often 
Mephlstopheles.  But  to  accept  In  place  stickily  romantic,  the  play  is  a  study 
of  any  work  of  Handel  the  worst  can-  of  a  character,  and  not  Just  a  piece  of| 
ta^  of  Dvorak  is  like  going  from  Win-  ,  very  raw  material  for  the  scenic  en 
dermere  to  Wigan  for  a  holiday."  o-ir,oor" 

Yet  there  was  a  time — not  so  long  ago 
—when  "The  Spectre's  Bride"  was  re- 
garded in  England  as  an  inspired  .work. 


Great  music,  like  great  poetry,  has 
many  meanings,  and  as  no  one  can  say 
whicli  was  uppermost  in  the  composer's 
mind  or,  indeed,  that  any  was,  we  are 
entitled  to  read  It  as  we  understand  it, 
T.  .  Ilv  or  individually.  We  descend, 
musically,  from  the  Elizabethans,  a 
most  concrete  race  <ft  men,  and  our 
generation  has  taken  Bach  to  Its  heart, 
as  others  took  Handel  and  Brahms, 
more  for  his  happy  workmanship  than 
for  his  orderly  argument — as  also  we 
take  the  Elizabethan  madrigals.  And 
what  we  like  about  Mr.  Samuel's  way 
of  doing  the  thing  is  just  this  tasting 
of  the  present  good,  and  this  belief  that 
in  seeing  a  part  clearly  we  shall  some- 
how come  more  quickly  to  a  conception 
of  the  whole  than  in  any  other  way.— 
London  Times. 

At  a  violoncello  concert  In  London 
there  were  combinations  of  four,  .six, 
twelve  and  more,  besides  solos.  "The 
performance  of  the  Bach  Air  (from  the 
orchestral  suite  In  D)  jby  50  players, 

with  planotorte  ^'^^""'k'f^XThat  "^ne 
a  complete  realization  of  -il    tha^  "  ,„ 

had  felt  to  be  P°t«"^'^  .^creation!  and 
thr,t   wond,^rful    rini-Aodic   OTe^]^^  ^^^^^ 


glneer." 

Of  "Her  Temporary  Husband"  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Paulton  (Duke  of  York's  Thef 
atre.  May  8)  the  MaVich  ester  Guardian 
said:  "For  people  who  like  Jokes  about 
dying  Invalids  this  is  capital  -stuff,  and 
for  those  who  can  still  see  the  soul  of 
comedy  in  a  man  putting  on  a  beard 
and  pretending  to  be  som(^body  else 
there  is  fun  In  plenty.  Nobody  appeared 
in  pyjamas,  but  there  were  some  hand- 
some bathing  dresses  In  view." 


R.  C.  Carton's  "One  Too  Many" 
(King's  Theatre,  Plammersmlth)  did  not 
gain  success.  "Its  plot  is  extravagant 
and  many  of  the  comic  scenes  border  all 
too  closely  upon  buffoonery."  ".Some  of 
the  situations  are  amusing,  but  little  of 
the  dialogue  is  above  the  average." 
"Disappointing,  conventional." 


this  not  merely  f^cause  of  .^^^^^^^ 
<,uantity  ol  ion-,  but  <.nKny 


Lytton   Strachey  contributed  a  re-i 
markable  article  about  Sarah  Earnhardt 
to  the  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum,  In 
which  he  says  that  her  achievements ! 
proved  conclusively  that  It  Is  possible  to 
be  a  great  actor  "without  having  the  j 
faintest  notion,  not  only  of  the  Inten- 1 
tions  of  particular  drajnatlsts,  but  of  i 
the   very   rudiments   of   the  dramatic 
art.""     The  mastery  over  her  medium 
was  so  overwhelming  that  It  became  ar 
obsession.     "The  result  was  that  this 
extraordinary  genius  was  really  to  i 
seen  at  her  most  characteristic  in  I'l  / 


i,  r  jj.'iiiM'. 
,  .1,  iiatiii  >■  llKii  ' .      '  ■  ' '  '  '  ■"  ■ 
„„    to   Its   own  level  of   the  Im- 
l  and  t>u.  universal.    lUclne  ha4 
„  »h  intellect  for  both  ";f; 

Strachey  skvh  the  «reatcst  of 
achleven.ents  was  In  ^"P'>e<l'-*-  ^Jjll 
•volx  d'or'  has  often  been  raved  ov*r. 
but  in  sarnh  B.-rnhardfs  voice  there 
racie  than  gold:  there  was  thun- 
i,      ana   llKhtnlnn;   there  was  heaven 
hell.    But  the  pitcher  Is  brol'*^" 
I   ho  founta>ln;  that  voice  Is  »llent  no^ 
Jrorever.  aad  tH.  Urror  aud  »ity  tbat 

Ilveti  In  It  and  purged  the  souls  Qf  mor-  ^ 
tals   have  faded    into  incommunicable 


NEWMAN  ON  SINGERS 

(M&notaestor  Guardino) 
As  usuaj  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
most  of  my  time  la  being  spent  at  the 
-Scolitlsh  competition  festivals.  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  nrlsslns  much,  however!  by 
being  mostly  away  from  London;  the 
one  rfflec!lon  that  grlves  me  a  pang  is 
that  I  shiill  not  be  able  to  hear  either 
of  Ualtlstini's  recitals  this  month.  Some 
day,  when  humanity  is  really  civilized, 
bad  singers  will  be  punished  by  law.  not 
for  their  sina  against  art,  but  for  their 
physical  ci'uelty  to  their  hearers.  Th.>.«!e 
gentry  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  whon 
We  listen  to  a  singer  we  unconsciou.sly 
make  synTpathtetic  movements  in  our 
own  throats;  that  is  why,  for  example, 
some  of  us  feel  so  tired  after  a  long 
spell  of  high  soprano  coloratura  singing 
— our  own  larynxes  rise  in  sympathy 
with  the  pitch,  obeying  the  same  law 
that  makes  us  unwittingly  kick  the  man 
in  front  of  us  when  the  ctentre  forward 
has  the  ball  at'  his  foot  and  an  open 
goal.  It  follows  that  when  a  singer  has 
a  bad  production  all  sorts  of  disas:ree- 
able  sympathetic  maladjustments  go  on 
in  the  throats  of  those  who  are  listen- 
ing to  him,  or,  at  any  rate  In  the 
throa/ts  of  those  who  themselves  have 
the  singing  instinct  in  them.  Conversely, 
a  singer  who  really  knows  how  to  sing 
gives  a  delightful  feeling  of  ease  In  our 
own  throats;  to  test  whi>eh  one  has  only 
to  listen  to  Battistini,  who,  at  the  age 
.of  0')  or  S9,  still  produces  his  tone  with 
the  naturalness  of  a -singing  bird.  And 
to  hear  Battisini  In  .some  of  the  Italian 
opera  arias  of  the  early  igth  century 
is  to  understand,  perhaps  for  the  tirst 
time  in  our  lives,  what  the  now  despisjd 
Bellini  and  Donizetti  and  Mteixjadante 
and  the  rest  of  them  were'  driving  at. 
They  were,  afiter  all.  iiot  such  fools 
as  the  post-Wagnerian  generations  have 
come  to  think.  They  wrote  primarily 
for  sing-ers  who  could  sing;  once  their 
idiom  is  accepted  as  the  natural  one  of 
their  day,  and  given  a  modern  singer 
who  takes  it  as  the  normal  thing,  in- 
stead of  loftily  condescending  to  it.  we 
see  how  much  that  is  really  vital  can 
he  said  in  it. — Ernest  Newman. 

SWAN'S  "SCRIABIN" 

In  his  book  on  "Scriabin"  (John  Lane 
Ltd.),  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Swaft,  reveals  ad- 
miration that  knows  no  bounds,  and' 
unquestioning  faith.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  first  qualifications  of  the 
biographer,  and  they  are  In  this  in- 
stance quite  innocent  of  ahy  sinister 
design  to  hide  less  amiable  aspects  of 
the  hero's  character.  Honesty  is  al- 
ways transparent,  and  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  Dr.  Johnson 
because  Boswell  set  him  up  as  a  pat- 
tern, nor  do  we  thfnk  of  Scriabin  aCs  an 
Admirable  Crichton  because  Jlr.  Swan 
has  written  In  his  praise.  For  him 
Scriabin  was  fi*st  an  elf,  then  a  Titan. 
For  us  he  was  first  a  most  successful 
.imitator,  and  in  his  latey  developments 
aspiring  towards  an  ideal  which  com- 
pletely evaded  his  giasp.  But  on  this 
point  we  must  agree  that  to  differ  is 
not  to  quarrel.  Only  time  can  prove 
the  prophets  right  or  wrong.  For  the 
present  we  can  only  testify  according 
to  our  own  feelings  and  convictions 
What  matters  is  that  in  his  little  vol- 
ume Mr.  Swan  has  given  us  all  that  is 
es.sentlal  for  us  to  know  about  Scriabin 
and  his  art.  He  describes  brtefiy  but 
lucidly  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Rus- 
sian composer's  lite,  his  Impatience  in 
the  schools,  his  marriage,  the  break 
with  his  wife  and  the  liaison  with  a 
young  admirer,  his  travels,  his  death 
The  critical  side  of  the  volume  we  must 
praise  with  inevitable  reservations  as 
to  the  writer's  conpluslons.  This  fact 
however,  does  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  the  author's  merit  as  a  lucid  frx- 
ponent  of  somewhat  intricate  and  elu- 
sive problems.— Daily  Telegraph. 

CONTINUOUS  PERFORMANCES 

(London  Dally  Telegraph) 
"There  must  be  -^ome  wavs  of  over- 
coming the  evil  that  holds  the  motion 
picture  Aown  to  earth  and  prevents  it 
readhing  Its  rightful  plane,"  said  Mr 
D.  W.  Griffith  a  few  months  ago.  After 
examining  the  question  irom  different 
angles  the  producer  of  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation"  added.  It  may  be  remembered, 
that  the  most  urgent  reform  in  hfs 
opinion  was  that  theatres  should  dis- 
card the  usual  practice  of  giving  con- 
tinuous    performances     and,  instead 


only  at  fixml  li~i"ir.-,  an- 
11  advance.  Tin.  :<,iini'  au- 
(,i,,Miij  Uiinkly  admitted  thiit  the  ex- 
hibitor who  followed  tl«»  advice  would 
probabJy  loss  money,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
contributing  materially  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  silent  drama  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Intellectual'ellte.  "I  feel  sure,"  Mr. 
Griffith  declared,  "that  there  will  be 
found  .somewhere  a  brave  soul  who,  for 
the  sake  of  what  It  ni.ans  to  motion 
pictures  will  try  the  experiment  of,,_not 
pormitblns  visitors  to  his  theatre  to 
take  their  seaU  after  the  principal  pic- 
ture has  been  on  for  half  an  hour.  He 
would  be  doing  a  great  good,  and  every 
producer  would  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed  "  '  J  11 

This  antipathy  of  the  celebrated  di- 
rector for  the  continuous  performance, 
which  he  regards  as  a  menace  quite  a.s 
crave  as  censorship  for  the  future  of 
the  film  industry,  Is  based  on  the  pre- 
mise that  there  is  no  vital  differerice  n 
status  between  a  play  on  the  leb'itlmate 
^tage  and  a  screen  play.  No  stage 
producer,  however  brilliant,  he  con- 
tended, could  long  maintain  his 
supremacy  In  the  eyes  of  the  Public  .t 
his  audience  habltualy  straggled  Into 
the  theatre  whenever  they  1  ked  during 
the  performance.  He  would  lose  all 
heart  in  hia  work  if  he  felt  obliged  to 
Plan  his  plot  In  such  a  manner  that  It 
could  be  seen  backwards  or  forwards 
r,^rimlnately.  So  with  the  nim  pro- 
fiucer  "Why?"  asks  Mr.  Grift ith,  do 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  the 
age  sneer  at  the  ".otlon  VlcXur^ 
something  cheap  and  ' 
because  producers  Purposely  base  their 
olavs    on    hackneyed  themes/ 

scenes  last,"   

TWO  KINDS  OF  FAME 

(The  London  Times) 
The  tributes  paid  to  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Insist,  and  rightly,  upon  her  P'-odlsious 
u  fame.  She  had  no  rival  while  she  lived 
pThere  maV  be.  as  our  dramatic  ci. tic 
says  a  greater  actress  living;  but  the 
world  does  not  acknowledge  It.  fo  the 
world  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  the  great- 
est of  all  actresses  and  without  a  sec- 
ond Yetv  there  was  one  thing  said 
about  here,  and  by  an  actor,  which  Is 
not  so  much  an  exaggeration  as  a  mis- 
take—namely, that  her  memory  wl 
endure  for  eternity  and  her  name  will 
never  be  forgotten.  This  is  language 
that  mihght  be  used  of  Plato  or  Srake- 
speare  or  Mozart,  but  not  of  any  actress 
or  any  mere  executant  that  ever  lived. 
The  fame  of  the  great  creators  in- 
creases with  time;  a  lengthening  pos- 
terity applauds  them  with  cumulative 
conviction;  but  the  fame  of  executants 
must  grow  fainter  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  is  only  preserved  ^  by  what 
others  have  said  about  them.  We  re- 
member Garrlck  by  an  epigram  on  his 
King  Lear  and  by  BoswelVs  "Johnson"; 
we  remember  Rachel  by  the  account  of 
her  acting  In  "Vlllette";  while  as  for 
Burbage,  his  name  survives  only  be- 
cause he  pKiyed  Hamlet.  All  these  en- 
joyed the  roaring  and  the  wreaths  in 
their  lifetime  as  no  creative  artist  has 
i  ever  enjoyed  them;  Paganlni  saw  and 

heard  his  public  as  Bach  nevpr  did;  but 
we  can  hear  Bach's  music,  smd  we  can^ 
not  hear  Pagaulni's  playing;  he  Is  to 
us  a  name  preserved  by  a  drawing,  a 
description,  a  few  anecdotes.  The  great 
eecutants  have  genius;  like  orators, 
they  can  '  sway  a  crowd;  but  their 
gerflus,  because  of  Its  very  nat»ure,  bl 
spent  in  the  moment,  like  the  genluj  of 
the  orator.  The  orator's  speech  may  be 
preserved  In  print,  but  those  speeches 
which  have  most  Immediate  efffect  on 
fan  audience  seldom  keep  their  maglo  ' 
for-  the  reader.  Burke,  alone  of  our 
great  orators,  survives  in  literaturei 
and  he  was  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  spoke,  as  it  were,  to 
1  posterity;  while  Fox  spoke  to  the  men 
before  him  and  swayed  them  as  if  h« 
were  a  great  actor  or  a  great  fiddler. 
|He  had  the  genius  of  the  executant,  th» 
genius  of  the  moment,  which  Burks 
must  have  lacked,  that  genius  which 
enjoys  the  intoxicating  reward  of  the 
]  moment  and  then  suffers  the  penalty  of 
1  gradual  oblivion. 

AVe  do  not  oven  know  of  the  greact 
executants  of  the  past,  which  had  pur« 
genius  and  which  won  success  by  th* 
help  of  some  strain  of  charlatanism  in 
their  genius.  Because  they  were  Judge'l 
only  by  their  contemporaries,  they  ars 
subject  to  all  the  chances  and  errors 
of    contemporary    judgment.      If  tha 
creators  were  thus  at  the  mercy  of  con- 
tT>mporary  fame  without  the  revision  of 
posterity,  the  greatest  of  them  would 
rever  have  come  into  their  own.     It  is 
not  thit  posterity  Is  always  wiser,  but 
•It  makes  different  mistakes;   its  tast» 
changes,  and  changes  of  taste  are  tb' 
ordeal  to  which  fame  must  submit  be- 
fore it  can  be  secure.    If  Dr.  Johnso 
could  admllre  Shakespeare,  then  Shake 
speare  must  have  virtues  that  will  out 
last    every    vicissitude;    but    there'  i 
never  a  Johnson  to  Judge  the  great  or 
ators  or  the  great  actors  with  the  de 
tachment  and  the  altered  standards  c 
;.r..'hpr    petp.      .-^  iv'    the    -Vljl<e  Llszt- 
-  ■      ;  ^  -  ■  ;  cnul 


,,.h     Ml.-  .  i,{     Kul..  II 

.'  lein  or  Alme.  Schumann?  Ws  do  no 
kiidw;  he  Is  a  great  name,  but  only  ; 
mime,  because  he  Is  subject  tb  no  re 
vi.sion  by  posterity.  He  mu.st  have  hai' 
the  genius  of  th^  executant,  but  thp 
can  never  be  sifted  and  tested  like  th- 
genius  of  the  creator.  He  had  his  re- 
w.ard,  and  we  slnjuld  not  grudge  It  t 
hiiii  just  because  It  was  so  great;  bu 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  tw 
kinds  of  fame;  and  It  is  wholesome  fof 
the  great  executants  themselves  to  re- 
niojYibor,    ;it    the    \'er\'    mo?ri*-Tit    nf  tr' 


J 


"LIZA"  OPENS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Bostop  of  "Liza,"  a  musical 
comedy  in  two  acts  and  11  scenes.  Book 
by  Irvin  V.  Miller;  lyrics  and  music 
by  Maceo  PInkard;  special  lyrics  by  Nat  i 
Vincent.  Performed  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  at^aly's  Sixty-third  Street 
Theatre.  Orchestra  led  by  Lt,  Tim 
Brymn. 

■Squire    Norrla  .Alon-io  Fenrli?r3on 

Uza.  Norrls  Margaret  Sniims 

\-oi-a  Gertrude  Saunders 

Uncle  Pete  :  WilUam  Simms 

Parson  Jordan  Packer  Ramsey 

Judge    Plummer  Qulntard  .Miller 

Rtts  VJohnson  R.   Eddie  Greenlee 

Dandy  Thaddeus  Drayton 

The   sheriff  Will  Cook 

Tom  LiKg-ett  Billy  MI'ls 

John  Jones  Doe  Doe  Green 

Ice  iVi-ani  Charlie  Irvin  C.  Miller 

Bod  Id. Illy  Bin  met  t  Anthony 

Maniiiiv  Miss  Cornell  Vigsl 

Mandy  Madeline  Bell 

Harry  Davis  Snippy  Ma"'"i 

The  dancers  danced  with  a  superbly 
barbaric  gusto.  There  \>as  iti.ii;.-,  j 
frenzy  that  S'jggested  Voodoo  rij.es  in 
Haiti,  a  savagery  that  might  have  been 
displayed  by  the  Africans  in  "Batouala." 
Yet  the  barbaric  and  tne  savage  were 
singularly  in  vitistic  control.  The 
rhythm  of  .the  ensemble,  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  st4ps,  gestures  and  posturings 
>  with  the  delirious  music,  all  this  was 
remarkable.  Perhaps  this  was  partic-^ 
ularly  true  of  the  various  dancing  bands, 
'the  Brown  Skin  Vamps,  the  Gallington 
j  Flappers,  the  Dancing  Honey  Girls,  and 
I  the  Strutting  Dandies.  These  last 
brought  to  mind  the  glories  of  the  old 
Cake  Walk.  There  was  nothing  that 
'was  perfunctory.  No  thought  of  a  sig- 
'  nailing  master  in  the  wings.  There  was 
wild  spontaneity. 

And  when  there  was  solo  dancing, 
especially  by  the  men.  whether  they 
I  were  silent  or  polyglottic  In  dialogue, 
there  was  the  same  apparent  reckless- 
;  ness  as  of  a  suddep  improvisation.  . 
The  plot  is  fortunately^  slim  one, 
for.  although  the  dancers  needed  a  rest 
from  time  to  time,  the  ajidience  was 
impatient  for  their  return.  There  was 
an  attempt  to  raise  money  for  a  statue 
to  a  dead  mayor  of  Gallington,  Tenn.  This 
attempt  gave  opportunity  for  farcical 
scenes,  as  the  one  In  the  barber  shop, 
the  one  in  the  cemetery.  These  were 
the  Inevitable  side  walk  front  stage  con- 
versations, an  amusing  one  l^etween 
one  man  at  a  Jail  window,  wlSle  the 
barber  chaffed  him  from  the  outside. 
Unfortunately,  one  or  two  of  the  players 
gave  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  imi- 
tations of  Bert  Williams,  but  there  was 
only  one  Williams,  and  the  Imitations  . 
were  welcome  solely  because  they 
brought  that  comedian  to  mind. 

There  was  singing  by  Miss  Slmms, 
Miss  Saunders,  Miss  Belt,  Miss  Welch, 
Messrs.  Greenlee,  Anthony  and  others; 
also  by  the  chorus.  There  were  songs 
sentimental,  as  "My  Old  Man,"  and 
Bongs  grotesque. 

But  "Liza;"  Is.  first  of  all.  a  dancing 
show,  and  the  dancing  is  well  worth 
jseeing.  The  music  for  these  dances  is 
Exciting;! it  would  goad  on  the  dancers, 
if  artificial  quickening  were  necessary, 
frhe  orchestra  is  an  excellent  one  for 
the  purposes  required,  and  here  and 
there  was  fascinating  orchestration. 
'  The  young  women,  too,  are  well 
'worth  seeing,  in  motion  or  in  repose. 
(The  one  that  came  into  the  barber  shop 
jto  have  her  shoes  shlned  did  not  say  a 
word  as  she  sat  In  the  chair.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  her  to  speak,  for  she 
had  Atalanta's  better  part,  and  thus 
was  eloquent.  No  wonder  that  the  two 
barbers  lost  In  admiration  could  not 
shave.  Her  sisters  on  the  stage  were 
well  favored,  and  In  the  frenzy  of  the 
dance  one  again  praised  the  wonders  of 
beneficent  Nature. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
was  loud  in  laughter  and  applause. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  yester- 
day that  he  would  like  to  visit  England 
this  summer,  to  Bto<p  for  a  few  days  in 
j  every  cathedral  town,  not  so  much  to 
^see  the  cathedrals  as  to  drink  ale,  for 
he  hn.d  been  informed  that  ale  was  par- 
ticularly good  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cathedral.  He  will  not  go.  Chill  penury 
represses  his  noble  rage.  We  con- 
soled him  by  saying  that  Bostoftians  re- 
turning from  England  assured  us  that 
the  ale  now  pulled  In  a  pewter  quart 


illy  lackTng  1"  l.'.'l     iiiid  strcnj 
But  rnnny  will  nevertheless  visit  i:i 
land:  some  to  visit  places  made  fam'> 
by  novelists.    There  are  books  descrlp-  j 
tlve  of  the  London  and  English  country; 
of  Dickens.    One  can  Journey  -with  Mr. 
Pickwick    or    Little    Nell.    There    are  | 
guide  books  with  maps  to  the  "We.isex" 
of  Thomaa  Hardy.    "The  Dyver  Road," 
"the  l!rl<5hton  Road"  and  other  "Roads" 
by   Charles   O.    Harper   contain  much 
curious  Information.     Now  comes  for- 
ward Mr.  Beresford     Chancellor  with 
"The  London  of  Thackeray,"  whose  Ivon- 
don  was  chiefly  that  of  the  West  End, 
the    haunts    of    the    rich,  fashionable 
world.     "Dickens  chose  to  portray  the 
London  under  his  oycs.    Thackeray  in 
large  part  is  back   In  days  of  Queen 
Anne   and    the   early   Georges,  seldom 
past  the  Regency;  but  when  ho  permit-, 
ted  himself  to  picture  the  London  sur- 
viving into  his  own  day.  as  in  'Pen- 
dennis'  and  'Vanity  Fair'  he  proves  an 
acute  observer." 

W.  E.  Henley,  in  his  brilliant  essay 
on  Thackeray,  wrote:  "How  thoroughly 
he  understands  the  feeling  of  them  that 
go  down  into  the  west  in  broughams!" 
Henley  preferred  Dickens,  although  he 
admitted  cheerfully  Thackeray's  "pre- 
eminence as  a  writer  of  English  and 
the  n^aster  of  one  of  the  finest  prose 
styles  In  literature." 

And  so  again  the  question  comes  up. 
Do  you  prefer  Thackeray  to  Dickens,  or 
Dlckery  to  Thackens,  as  the  young  lady 
from  Chicago  asked,  who  later  In  a  dis- 
cussion about  architecture  said  she 
favored  "the  pointed  Ironlo  rather  than 
the  open  carthartic." 

But  no  one  should  -vlslit  London  for  the 
first  time  without  having  read  Leigh 
Hunt's  delightful  book,  "The  Town." 


ADD  "REVERE  BELLS" 

Mr.  Harold  G.  Rugg,  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  Dartmouth  College  library, 
writes:  "Praotlically  all  the  Information 
[regardlnig  these  (Revere  bells)  may  be 
found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Bells  of 
Paul  and  Joseph  W.  Revere,'  published 
in  Boston  In  1911.  In  this  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Nichols  he  traces  398  bells. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  know  that  many  of 
the  Revere  bells  came  to  this  valley. 
The  coll'ege  had  two;  there  is  one  in 
Hartford,  Vt.,  and  two  in  uae  in  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  and  bells  from  the  foundry 
were  in  use  In  Danville.  Pea^am.  Ran- 
dolph and  Bellowa  Falls." 


PROGRESS 

In  a  rocking-chair  Grandmother  used  to 
sit. 

Telling  tares  in  the  firelight's  glow — 
j  Of  Indian  raids  on  the  block-house  forts, 
I     Bears  In  the  Summer,  and  wolves  In 

the  snow : 
!  No  one  had  ever  invented  then 

Bed-Time  Stories  by  Radio. 

The   for'e.sts   are   gone,    and    the  last 

frontier — 
Gone  with  the  wolves  and  the  buffalo ; 
And  those  of  us  who  were  children  then 

Soon  will  find  it  is  time  to  go  : 
Praisinp  heaven  that  he  were  spared 
Bed-Time  Stories  by  Radio .' 

— Double  Barrel. 

IF  THE  CREAM  DOESN'T  BEHAVE, 
I       IT  WILL  BE  WHIPPED  AGAIN 

!  (Adv.  of  the  Boone,  la..  Dairy  Marketing 
Association.) 
Our  Whipped  Cream  Must  Be  Good 
or  We  Will  Make  It  Good ! 


A   CLERGYMAN'S  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  John  C,  Abbot,  president  of  the 
Frances  Jewett  Repertory  Theatre 
Club,  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Boynton  Merrill,  asso- 
ciate minister  to  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon: 

"  'The  likes  of  'er'  seems  to  us 
a  thoroughly  unusual  play,  one  that  no 
sympathetic  and  discerning  person 
could  witness  without  being  made 
acutely  aware  of  the  possible  splendor 
of  certain  human  emotions  and  capac- 
ities. 

"Clever  writers  are  prone  to  carica- 
ture and  serious  -writers  are  apt  to 
sentimentalize  mawkishly  in  the 
presence  of  romantic  love.  The  writer 
of  this  play,  at  once  clever  and  serious, 
clothes  this  ancient  and  eternal  thing 
in  characters  wistful,  pitiful  and 
splendid,  and  through  the  veil  of  their 
uncouth  garb  and  speech  he  causes  the  • 
glory  of  it  to  shine.  The  theme  of 
the  piece  might  be,  now  abldeth  and 
prevaileth  faith,  hope  and  love.  «Ve  i 
most  heartily  commend  and  Indorse  it."  i 


ET    IN    ARCADIA  EGO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  your  chronicles  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Park  street  would  include  music, 
which  would  seem  to  be  right,  they 
J  should  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  namely,  in  the  Park  Stree*^ 
Church.  For  in  that  church,  in  the 
I  corner  room  overlooking  the  Common, 
i  dwelt  and  labored  (more  or  less)  in 
1882  and  1883,  a  young  musician  l-o 
was  beginning  lo  attract  some  at,sn 


4H 


Interesilng  stuntp 


':nlop,  In  chatter 
Clown  Seal,"  in 
T.  A.  R. 


tion  ; 
the  oiyai 
of  his  room 
It  was  a 
for   him.  for 


1  composer.  "He  was 
j;  I      church  and  the  rent 
Vv-as  a  part  of  his  salary, 
■cry  satisfactory  arrangement 

--   for  he   had    made   a  joyous 

I  escape  from  the  purlieus  ef  the  Law- 
Irence  buildingr  (149A  Tremont  street). 
I  which  was  at  that  time  infe.stcd  with 
voice  and  piano  teachers.    All  day  long 
•  the  ambient   air  was  filled   with  the 
Shrieks,    wails,    thumps   and    bangs  of 
their  pupils,    ^Musical  composition  was 
impossible  except  in  the  middle  of  the 


"MOLLY  DARLING"  MOVES 
OVER  TO  THE  COLONIAL 


TREMONT  ; 
O'Reilly."    Musical  comedy, 
ond  week. 


Sec- 


Its 


Enthusiastically    Received  on 
First  Presentation  There 

"Molly  Darling"  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  a  large  audience  last  even- 
ing,  when   It   opened   at   the  Colonial 

,          ,.  ,            i  I     ...                  .        I  Theatre,    after    leaving    the.  Tremont 

impossible  except  In  the  middle  of  the  ' 

night,  and  'even  harmony  lesson.'?  were  Theatre  to  make  way  for  "The  Rise  of 

difficult  to  give  except  on  the  keyboard.  Rosy  O'Reilly,"  the  Cohan  show  that  is 


But  In  this    beautiful,     silent  room, 
readied  by  a  short  flight  of  steps  from 
Tremont  street,  he  found  a  haven  of 
refuge.    It  had  been  used  as  a  study  hy 
former  pastors  of  the  church,  but  some 
'  them  had    not    left    behind  them 
ugh  of  the  odor  of  sanctity  to  Inter- 
■   with   musical    inspirations    of  a 
liar  character.    The  nearest  neigh- 
.s  on  Tremont  street — they  were  of 
"best   people" — were    quiet,  very 
ipt.    Tlie  silence  was  broken  only  by 
footsteps  of  occasional  pedestr>».ns 
I  he  i^^lstant  rumble  of  the  hor^e  cars 
wly  winding  up  the  slope  of  Tremont 
■^et.     To    that    room    came,  among 
u^rs,    Horatio    Parker    and  Arthur 
iiting,  with  their  fugues  and  canon.s. 
iliaps  they  brought  with  tliem  more 
Ml    Uiey   carried    away    from  their 
M'her!    Many  of  the  good  singers  of 
time  came  in  occasionally  and  some 
ctlngs    and    rehearsals    were  held 
re.     The   poets  and   painters  came 
o,  and  the  jovial  brood  of  William 
;nt,  now  organized  as  the  Paint  and 
ly  Club,  found  It  agreeable  to  drop 
after  the  other  places  were  shut  up. 
Tut   If   "wlary   Elizabeth"   could  have 
established  her  tea  room  a  few  years 
earlier,  how  convenient  it  would  have 
been  for  breakfasts! 

And  there  was  the  organ  In  the 
church  above.  It  could  be  played,  and 
sometimes  was,  In  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

All  me!  It  was  40  years  ago.  The 
brimstone  has  been  pretty  much: 
eliminated  from  that  historic  corner, 
;  nd  sometimes  I  wish  I  were  there  yet. 

lioBton.  O.  W.  C. 


there  at  present. 

Jack  Donahue  is  baok  as  chief  fun- 
maker  and  dances  his  way  cleverly 
through  a  succession  of  scenes  replete 
with  color  and  melody.  Mary  Mllbum 
again  plays  the  fresh,  vivacious  part  of 
Molly,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  also 
remains  the  sam«. 

"Molly  Darling"  offers  an  evening  of 
good  entertainment;  there  Is  plenty  of 
fun  and  action,  and  the  music  Is  light 
and  decidedly  tuneful — the  kind  of 
music  that  Is  hummed  after  the  final 
curtain. 

♦*The  Man  Who  Came  Back" 
Never  Lacks  for  Thrills 


MARY  YOUNG  HEADS 
THE  BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


The  vaudeville  lover  will  And  much 
,  his  liking  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
nig  week,  for  there  is  an  interesting 
laylet.  several  good  dancing  numbers, 
.  musical  act  that  Is  much  better  thanj 
s  kind  and  two  excell<mt  "nut"  acts) 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Mary  Young  heads  the  bill  In  Ma;r 
„aret  Mayo's  miniature  farce,  "Wanted, 
a  Baby,"  The  piece  is  an  excellent 
ehicle  for  her,  for  it  Is  in  the  lighter 
\-«in  that  she  e.xcels. 
nf  action  and.  like  all  good  farces,  it 
-speeds  along  in  sizzling  fashion,  Oth- 
■  i-s  in  the  oast  played  with  spirit  and 
.inderstanding. 

One  of  the  features  was  the  singing 
of  "The  Chieftain  Capoulicau,"  the  In- 
dian baritone.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
this  singer  take  his  rightful  place  on  the 
liill,  for  only  two  seasons  ago  he  fol- 
lowed   the    curtain    raiser.    'Since  his 
iHst  appearance  here  Mary  Garden,  at- 
iracted  by  his  wonderful  voice,  assigned 
bini    leading    baritone    roles    with  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  and  h!s  su'-- 
i-ess  is  now  a  matter  of-»inusical  his- 
tory.   I^ast  evening  he  was  heard  in  a 
varied  group  that  included  ballads,  as 
well  as  operatic  arias.     His  entrance, 
in    the    song   of   his   fathers,    as  one 
emerging  off  stage  as  from  the  woods, 
uas  dramatically  significant.    His  is  a 
full-throated  baritone,  vibrant,  always 
i  musical,    capable  of   coloring   at  will, 
astounding       when       dynamics  are 
brought  into  play,  yet  always  with  the 
'suggestion  of  plenty  of  reserve.  This 
.  was  the  more  evident  when  employed 
"  in  florid  passages  of  sustained  song.  Al- 
r  together  an  unusual  act  in  vaudeville. 
Another  act  that  scored  was  that  of 
Emilie  Lea  and  company  in  a  dancing 
act      Miss  Liea  is   now   conceded  one 
of  the  mo.<:t   graceful   dancers   on  the 
circuit,  and  tills  is  best  exemplified  In 
her  back  .shoot.    Xor  is  this  all.  for  she 
creates  the  illusion  that  she  might  go 
on  forever,  and  when  she  alights  there 
i.s  the  suggestion  as  one  .gently  drop-  i 
ping    Into    down.    .  Her   colleague,  Mr. 
Rock,   shot  his  legs  into  the  air  with 
astounding  ease,  and  there  was  delight 
In   the   pair  in  duets  that  called  for 
unity  and  rhythm. 

other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Dooley 
d    Dales,    in   a   great  laugh-getter; 
Hie  Solar,  another  laugh  feature  of 
i-onus  "nut":   Bobby  Folsom  and 
any  and  their  Metropolitan  Qr- 


ST.  JAMES — "The   Man  Who  Came, 
Back."  a  drama  in  five  acts  by  Jules  ! 
Eckert  Goodman.     Staged  by  Addison 
Pitt.    The  cast:  , 

(jviggs   Houston  Richards 

Mrs.  Gavnot.  -^-una  La.vng 

Tboinas  Pi'tler  Mark  Kotit 

Charles  Relr-liug  *  Harold  Chase 

Hcnrr  Pollt-r  Walter  GiUiprt 

Oapt.'  Trevelan  Edw.ird  Darner 

Olive  A'iola  Rnach 

Mareelle   Adel.vn  Biishnoll 

C.ipt    Gailon  Ralph  .M.  Remlfy 

Heri-v,  a  nalter  Harrv  -Lowell 

Gibson  tiionel  lievaiis 

Saai  Shew  Sing  Atwell  .A.llen 

IJiiiksle  Howard  Carewo 

XrjTtle  Liljan  .Uibe 

Kann.r  Norah  Laytoci 

Toso.  'Lavinia  Hawnike 

Tommy  Bernard  rathe 

"To  hsll  with  your  authority." 
thunders  Capt,  Gallon  of  the  Night 
Hawk  in  the  midst  of  the  interminably 
long  second  act  of  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back,'  and  Henry  Potter  was  shang- 
haied to  begin  the  last  lap  of  liis  race 
to  make  the  name  of  Potter  a  "name  to 
be  dragged  in  the  gutter." 

Beginning  with  a  first  act  that 
sounds  like  the  front  page  of  a  metro- 
politan daily  newspaper  in  action.  "The 
JIan  Who  Came  Back"  swings  from  the 
home  of  Thomas  Potter  of  Wall  street 
to  a  San  Francisco  music  hall,  to 
a  Shanghai  opium  den  and  then  Henry 
Potter,  "working  every  foot  of  the 
way,"  travels  the  9730  miles  back  to  his 
father. 

"The  Man  Who  Came  Back"  is  an- 
other of  the  plajie  dealing  with  a  prod- 
igal son.  an  irascible  father,  and  a  girl 
who  helped  the  son  to  come  back. 
There  is  always  a  perennial  interest  in 
the  black  sheep  and  the  drunkard  and 
the  audience  last  night  was  at  Its 
hishest  pitch  as  Walter  Gilbert,  as 
Henry  Potter,  tossed  off  one  lilghball 
after  another,  and  flung  witicisms  of  a 

Ti^^r*  1.!  T>lentv  drunken  order  at  his  father's  represen- 
There  is  plenty,  l^^^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^         ^^^.^  pursuing 

him  and  his  nights  in  avoiding  him, 

Viola  Roach  as  ''just  a  common 
garden  olive"  did  an  excellent  bit  ot 
characterization  in  six  speeches,  and 
.\delvn  Bushneli  as  Henry  Potter's  part- 
ner in  misen-'  showed  her  versatility  as 
an  actress  In  a  part  that  demanded 
px^ythlng  from  ingenuousness  to  the 
Packed  reminiscensing  of  a  dope  fiend 
in  the  wor.st  dive  in  China  who  dreamed 
of  "digging  worms  in  soft  gardens". 

For  a  .«tock  company  presentation  the 
reeking  fumes  of  joss  and  the  Golden 
Gate  of  San  Francisco  rising  from  the 
waves   were   atmospheric,    to   say  the 
least.   The  Boston    Stock   Company  Is 
fortunate   in    its   possession   of  Walter 
Gilbert  as  a  leading  man,   and  from 
the     moment     that     he    swung  Into 
the   room  in  his  dressins  gown  non- 
chalantlv  avoiding  his  fathers  eye  fo 
his  triumphal  return  the  audience  was 
with  him.  applauding  his  every  gesture 
and  slip  of  the  tongue.  On  the  whole  we 
would  say  that  the  company  Js  to  he 
recommended  for  Its  presentation  of  a 
play   that  run   as   long  a   time   as  a 
Broadwav  success,  and  is  perhaps  the 
parent  of  such  Broadway  ventures  as 
Afrs    Fiske's,   "The  Dice  of  the  Gods 
and   ".Morphia,"  the  play  that  Stuart 
Sherman  is  starring  in  now. 


The  hut  days  of  last  week  brought  | 
with  them  a  pleasant  eight:  Men, 
■(Vomen  and  children  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  sitting  on  the  stoops  of  their 
houses  in  certain  streets.  In  the  years 
when  "summer  cottages"  were  unknown, 
when  a.  few  weeks  at  Saratoga  Springs 
or  Newport  were  a  vacation  It  there 
were  »o  hospitable  country  relatives  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  city  stoops 
were  filled  at  night  even  in  Beacon 
street.  The  young  Augustus  wooed  Ara- 
bella sitting  on  a  titep  wllli  lier.  Thp 
passer-by  on  the  dimly-Iiehled  side- 
walk heard  low  voices,  laughter  loud  or 
suppressed,  muruiurings  like  the  cooing 
of  doves.  "Now,  too.  let  the  plain  and 
squares,  and  tender  whisperings  at 
nightfall,  again  and  again  be  sought  at 
the  preconcerted  hour."  If  Horace  had 
been  living  in  Bo.ston  he  would  have 
found  a  Latin  word  for  "sloop",  even 
though  it  is  only  for  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  Stevenson  crossing  the 
plains  described  "gardened  townships" 
which  "spoke  of  country  faie  and  pleas- 
ant summer  evenings  on  the  stoop," 

Today  Mrs,  Grundy  frowns  on  these 
evenihgs,  "It  isn'f  done  by  our  be.st 
people."  And  so  they  do  not  know 
what  they  lose.  They  are  afraid  of  be- 
ing taken  for  dwellers  in  Gopher 
Prairie,  yet  Main  Street  is  found  m 
everv  large  .American  city,  and  its 
''residences"  with  their  households  are 
described  in  the  society  columns  of  our 
,  newspapers.  Why  should  one  not  read 
'  on  Sunday  morning:  "Mrs.  Golightiy 
entertained  a  select  party  on  tfte  stoop 
of  her  palatial  residence  last  week. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  Clar- 
,ence  Giveadam,  Mr.  Percy  Montressor, 
both  members  of  exclusive  olubs,  Miss 
Fanny  Dashaway  and  Miss  Nancy 
1  Knickers  ot  last  season's  debutantes, 
and  Miss  Jane  Wlnterbottom  of  Chest- 
'nut  Hill,  whose  novel  of  Boston  social 
life  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
!  Ushers,  Blurb  and  Knockem." 


'    A   TOWN   TO  VIS'.T 
iiitle  town  of  1^3or,^e,  Mitfh., 
,     Can  this  all  be  a  lie.' 
I  .Miout  your  miles  of  boathou.>C;-^, 
j     Ml  full  ot  Scotch  and  rye? 

iThe  twenty  thousarjd  boot-lcggcis 

The  papers  brought  to  light. 
Their  hopes  and  fears  for  all  the  beers 
j    That  pass  through  you  each  night? 
Providence.  NOAH  VAIU 


PARISIAN  AMENITIES 

The  Paris  Journal  notes  that  the  Re- 
vue des  Deux-Mondes  is  in  its  93d  year 
"The  May  number  lias  240  pages  and 
costs  four  fr,  60.  The  dally  newspapers 
cost  only  three  sous  and  if  the  quality 
of  the  paper  is  a  little  worse  the  form 
at  least  as  much  more  practical  for 
purposes  of  wrapping  or  putting  at  the 
bottom  ot  a  bureau  drawer." 

A     TATTOOED     BODY     IS  MORE 
STYLISH 
(Adv.  in  th9  ElginDaily  Courier.) 
WA.-^JTEID     WHITE  CHAUF]?TSUR- 
WITH  own  hair-'ton  paneled  body.  Kx- 
ccllent'    proposition     for    right  man. 
Must  live  in  Elgin.   Address  Box  5-P-35, 
cars  Courier. 


CHEAP  ENOUGH  AS  CANALS  GO 

(Adv.  in  Oak  Park  Oak-Lcaves.) 
FOR   SALE— IS   FT.    CANAL;  PRICE 
$40.    1010  S.  OSlh  av. 


FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

A-s  the  World  Wags: 

Allow  me  to  introduce  Jlr.  Hipkiss  of 
Toledo,   O,,   originator  of   the  modern 


dance. 


TRAVELER. 


ADD  "THE   IDEAL  HUSBAND" 

(Hcalth-Hlnta    In    Aurora,    111.,  Deacon- 
News) 

Is  it  dangerous  for  my  hus|5and  to 
sleep  with  a  cat  in  the  bed':"  He  get,-  a 
bath  once  a  week  and  never  runs  around 
outside. 

Answer— Then  he  is  safe  to  sleoji  vrith. 


It  has  been  .said  that  the  late  Sa41e  I, 
Martlnot,    whose    photograph    at  on^| 
time  was  on  the  mantelpiece  or  In  the  , 
looking  glass  In    the   rooms   of  many 
Harvard   students,    was   first   seen  on 

■  the  stage  of  the  Boston  Museum.    Was  . 

)  she  not  a  drawing  card  at  the  Boylston 
Museum  before  that?  And  was  not 
her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at 
Josh  Hart's  Eagle  Theatre  in  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  1876  when  "Ixlon" 
was  playing?  Mr.  iCharles  P.  Sawyer 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
she  was  engaged  there  as  "eitra  lady" 
at  $5  a  week,  but  when  Maude  Brans- 

1  combe  was  taken  Bick,  Sadie  replaced 
her  in  'a  leading  part.  When  Plan- 
quette'a  operetta,  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
was  produced  In  London  (Oct.  14,  1882) 
two  years  before  it  was  performed  in 
Paris,  Miss  Martlnot  was  the  original 
Katrlna.  She  was.  for  some  reason, 
replaced  by  CaraiUe  Dubois,  who  was 
seen  in  this  country  with  Lydla 
Thompson.  The  Incomparable  Fred 
Leslie  played  Rip. 

Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Flora  Spragrue  Hazard, 
writing  to  the  New  York  Times,  says 
that  she  would  not  even  with  free 
tickets  see  a  play  by  Shakespeare. 
She  would  not  go  to  the  CTiauve  Souri's 
because  she  doesn't  like  foreigners. 
She  has  not  seen  "Rain"  for  she  does  j 
not  like  "realism  that  is  an  empty 
sham."  She  shuns  mystei-y  plays  and 
plays  that  leave  a  bad  taste  in  her 
mouth,  and  she  "won't  stand  for  lace 
ruffles  on  nien  nor  hoopsklrts  on 
women."  What  will  §hs  see?  'Tve 
'never  known  a  real  honest-to-goodness 
dramatic  critic,  so  I  never  believe  what 
they  say  of  a  play  until  after  I've  seen 
it  for  myself."  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Flora  Is 
evidently  "beastly  particular."  She  says 
nothing  about  the  cinema,  j 

In  Ripon,  Wis.,  a  duo-piano  concert 
was  given  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Barber  and 
!\TIss  Viola  .Shave.  And  what  didn't 
they  do  to  the  composers! 

And  in  a  concert  tonight  given  by 
the  Coleridge-Taylor  Association  in 
Steinert  hall,  IMiss  Pipes  will  be  the 
solo  contralto,  while  Justin  B.  Sand- 
ridge  will  play  the  piano. 

In  London  Mr.  Foster  Wliy,  "an 
American  singer,"  has  been  heard.  No 
critic' was  so  rude  as  to  put  in  his. re- 
view a  comma  after  Foster, 
i  Years  ago  a  London  critic,  not  pleased 
by  the  whoops  'and  gargUngs  of  an 
Italian  tenor,  dismissed  him  by  saying: 

"We  wonder  who  taught  Senor   , 

and-avhy?  ' 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

COPLEY— "ThTLikes  of  'Er." 
Comedy.  Third  Week.  To  bo  io\- 
Icwed  later  by  Carton's  farce, 
"Mr.  Hopkinson." 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Covered 
Wagon."  Film  play  based  on  Em- 
erson Hough's  novel.  Second  week. 

PLYTVIOUTH— "The  Monster." 
Drama.  Fifth  week.  Holiday  mat- 
inep  tomorrow.  The  Thursday 
omitted. 


REQUl-ESCUNT 

(For  .\s  tlie  World  Wags) 
They  hear  no  tramp  of  feet  , 

Tliat  woke  stern  other  days; 
Gone.  too.  the  fevered  street 

And  all  the  pomp  of  praise. 

For  them  eartli's  sun  is  set 

And  shepherded  the  fold; 
Our  years  are  with  us  yet 

But  all  their  days  are  old. 

Yet  if  their  sleep  be  long. 

The  journey  is  at  end; 
Now  silence  is  their  song 

And  honor  is  their  friend. 

To:  pride  of  race  they  gave 

A  yeomanry  of  .soul. 
A  pluine  to  crest  the  brave. 

A  parchment  for  the  scroll. 

This  is  their  guerdon  day. 

The  cloth  of  gold  is  spun,- 
The  year  is  at  tl>e  May.  j 

They  rest  whose  work  is  done.  j 
EDWARD  YERXA. 

'        AN    EFFICIENfi  TEACHER 

(From  the  MJlford  Daily  Newsi  ^ 
"I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  down  a, 
flight  of  stairs,  striking  hard  on  cacii 
step,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom,  boforcJ 
the  horrified  onlookers,  with  only  .'some' 
bruises,  due  entirely  .to  the  iiistrtiotion 
I  had  received  from  Prcsidon.  U.  M. 
Stalcv  of  Bc-^ton  20  years  ago,  which  I 
practi.^o  logularly  jeach  moi 


Miss  Dal  Buell,   pianist,  ot  Newton 
Centre,  gave  a  reclttal  in  London  on 
May  9.    The  Dally  Telegraph  said  that 
she  "created  an  impression  favorable 
enough  to  encourage  the  desire  to  hear 
her  again."'  though   there  were  occa- 
sions  -wlien   her    "happy   gifts  tended  I 
toward    mere    exuberance    and  others 
when  she  was  led  into  affecting  a  su- 
perficial    brilliance."      Her  essential 
qualities  were   "a  refined  intelligence, 
an    acute    rhythmic    sense,    and    the  j 
ability  to  think  and  feel  in  terms  of  | 
phrases  and  grioups  of  phrases."  I 

A  London  journal  says  that  Frank 
Waller,  wiio  has  been  conducting  or- 
chestral concerts  in  Germany,  was 
"formerly  assistant  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra."  When? 

Here  is  a  pleasant  paragraph  In  the 
Paris  Journal  concerning  the  Renais- 
sance Theatre:  "They  say  Cora  has  left 
the  theatre.  She'll  never  play  here 
again!  But  there  Is  not  much  sadness 
mingled  in  Uiis  regret.  They  say  this 
because  it  is  necessary  to  talk  about 
something." 


Comoedla  ot  Paris  published  an  In- 
terview with  a  young  violinist  in  whi<h 
he  said  he  was  the  nep'iew  of  Martha 
Bra-ndes.  the  actress,  and  this  placed 
him  In  the  first  rank  ot  "vlrtuWWP  ^ 
the  future."     The  reporter  at  tBJi^^ 


Mlivot  P./aJe  and  Wnlter  Htuison  will 
play  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  by 
Loplllet,  Beethoven  and  I^elieu  In  Re- 
oltal  Iiall.  New  England  Consiervatory 
of  M\islc  tonight. 

Parisian  crltlca  did  not  treat  Mr. 
Clianning  Pollock's  "Sign  on  the  Door" 
with  duo  reverence.  TIiLs  conversation 
In  tho  lobby  of  the  theatre  where  it 
wns  performed  ■wn.s  reported: 

"Po  you  know  what  this  sign  ought  to 
say?" 

■  \\'Tiat7" 
i  Entrance  forbidden.  Danger." 


Balfour  Gardner's  "News  from  >?\Tiy- 
dah"  was  recently  reheai-sed  by  singers 
In  an  Kngll.«;h  \-lllaKe.  Mr.  C.  Arm- 
slroriR  Gilibs  wrote  to  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph that  the  plucky  half-dozen  tenor.^ 
wore  laborers  or  gardeners  who  wo(il<l 
meet  In  a  barn  for  their  lunch  hour  and 
(lovote  30  mlnute.s  to  food  and  the  oliicr 
;iO  <#)  praiUlsing  their  parts.  "And  yel 
some  would  tell  us  there  ^  no  en- 
ihu.slasm  tor  niu.sic  In  this  oounlr.vl 
We  finlBhed  by  tackilng  "News  fi-om 
W-hydah.'  Anj'  of  your  readers  '  who 
knows  this  attractive  little  work  is 
aware  that  certain-  passages  are  of  a 
fiendish  difficulty.  We  spent  some  time  ■ 
wrestling  agonlisedly  with  two  pages 
of  truly  appalling  climax.   The  next  day 

Sunday  school  the  rector  overheard 
two  small  hoys:  -Did  you  "ear  the 
oP^M  l^^l^^^^f  -No,  did  yon?'  -No 
0(  dldn  t,  but  my  farver  said  as  'ow  •» 
■went    pa«t    the    vUlage    'aJl     and  It 

Ttrap^'"  '  ^^"^  '^"^^  ^ 

Note  and  Lines: 
Ye.-,  Rice's  "SurpHee  Party  TPas  a 

wonderful  group  of  entertaJners.  W« 
roared  with  delight  at  thi«  atrocitr 
epoken  by  one  of  the  characters:  "I  .im 
^  a  roving  botanical  mind,  and  don  t 
care  bout  any  gal  of  any  kind." 
Speaking  of  Eva,  I  once  assisted  the 

Hn,f  ^nr-^^'^f  amateur  produc- 

tion of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."   A  wlre- 

n?/T'l?M*^,:-f^^""*"'  ^  Installed 
and  LItt  e  Eva  wa»  to  be  hauleTl  up  to 
an  opening  in  the  flat  throtyrh  which 
gatize-covered  aperture  she  appeared. 
Tring-bedecked,  and  with  heawm -starred 

hauled  her  up,  but  to  our  dismay  ths 
pendant  rope  slowly  turned,  aa  rop«a 
f,?'  audience  had  a  rear  view  of 

in  'nfv"^';  '^«*'  pantalets 
and  all.  The  play  was  ruftied  and  the 
curtain  lowee«d.  The  audience  was 
tickled  to  death.  - 

LANSINO  R,  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 


The  Saxophone  solo  whlcih  Is  typical 
of  the  "innocent"  In  the  Suite  No.  1  of 
Incidental  rauslo  to  "L-Arleslenne,"  1« 
usually  played  here  by  a  clarinet,  and 
tne  effect  Is  thereby  greatly  lessened. 
Next  Saturday  night  when  the  Suite 
will  be  performed  at  a  "Pop"  concert, 
the  solo  will  be  played  on  a  saotophone 
^  il^-i^"'''  excellent  first  bassoon 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 

B^-ery  one  connected  with  inusMcal 
Journalism  knows  that  nowadays 
newspaper  offices  are  inundated  with 
attempts  by  aitlsts  and  their  agents  to 
get  what  they  inelegantly  call  a  "write 
up."  JTore  than  that,  paragraphs  fcour 
Into  every  newspaper  office  lauding  to 
the  -skies  every  kind  of  music  and  mu- 
sician In  turn,  paragraphs  which 
though  really  written  by  the  artists 
thenroelves  or  their  agents,  are  in- 
tended to  appear  as  an  expression  of 
the  views  of  the  newspaper  pubUshin- 
them. — London  Times. 

M.  Antolne  proposes  that  the  Theatre 
Parah  Bernhardt,  Paris,  should  be 
turned  Into  a  sort  of  Comedie  Fran- 
caise  to  be  managed  by  a  group  of  au- 
thors or  actors.  ( 


Arnold  Bennett  has  said  that  by  the 

time  a  play  has  been  running  a  week 
It  has  become  three  plays:  The  play 
the  author  wrote,  the  play  the  actors 
pnoduce  and  the  play  the  audience 
makes  of  it. 

We  wore  surprised  when  ww  read,  i 
few  days  ago.  In  the  New  York  World  { 
dispatch  trora  Paris  stating  that  a  pollotv 
report  describing  the  personal  appear-' 
ano«  sf  the  Saviour  had  "Just  been  dis- 
covered In  an  old  Latin  text  in  the  VaU- 
can  ';    that  it  was  forwarded  by  the 
"Pro-Consul  Publlus  Lentulus.  who,  \X\ 
is  stated,  waa  the  predecessor  of  PonU-  - 
us  Pilate." 

•When  the  New  Tork  World  pubflshed 
th  s  story  in  1906  as  a  dUpatoh  from 
IJoriln  May  18.  the  description  by  Pub- 


1        \    .      iisooverod  In  th<^ 
library  of  tlio  La^arlst  Fathers  in  Rome." 

This  faked  story  Is  a  very  old  on«.  It 
was  fabrioated  probably  toward  the  end 
of  the  middle  ages.  As  the  story  goes, 
the  letter  of  Publlus  t,entulus  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rbman  Senate  before  tho 
cruclflzlon.  But  t{|||Publlus  Lentulus  Is 

1 unknown  to  history.  Valerius  Oratus 
was  the  Immediate  predecessor  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate.  The  successor  of  PUate 
was  Marcellus.  F^rom  the  year  15  to  the 
year  88,  tliat  Is,  for  about  16  years  before 
the  Saviour  began  his  public  ministry 
and  about  Ave  years  after  his  ascension, 
there  was  no  Lentulus.  The  Eutroplus 
who  Is  eald  to  have  found  the  letter  In 
J  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Senate  Is 
equally  a  mythical  character. 

The  letter  with  a  portrait  was  in  a 
15th  century  m»uiuscript  of  the  Evan- 
gelists In  the  Jena  Library,  and  it  is  to 
be  found  in  writings  of  the  16th,  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  It  was  long  ago 
translated  Into  all  the  European  lan- 
guages, although  Its  authenticity  was 
attacked  successfully  by  the  learned 
Johann  Relsk,  who  died  in  1701;  before 
that  by  Valla  and  by  Varenlus. 

There  are  exhaustive  articles  concern- 
ing portraits  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  Gabriel  Pelgnot's  "Re- 
cherches  Historlques  sur  la  Personne  de 
Jesus-Chrlst,  sur  Celle  de  Marie"  (DlJon, 
1829).  A  second  edition  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1SS5. 


LINES  TO  W.  E.  K. 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Now  that  Clarissa's  set  ariglit 

By  Don's  admiring  friend. 
Another  reader  would  attempt 

This  quaint  dispute  to  end. 

Don  Marquis  Is  the  writer's  name 
At  home  as  well  as  when 

It's  signed  to  witty  paragraphs 
Done  by  his  brilliant  pen. 

Not  so  with  Baron^'elanJ; 

No  "Mx.  Ireland"We. 
Nate  Salisbury  is  his  cognomen 

When  he's  at  home  for  tea- 
It  were  not  wise  to  cite  the  namo 

Of  any  other  bard, 
For  I  might  be,  like  W.  E.  K., 

Hoist  by  my  own  petard. 

W.  N.  B. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ADENOID  SENT 
REGRETS 
(lAfayette,   Ind.,   Journal  and  Courier) 
Adam  Walker  and  wife  and  mother. 
Mrs.   Schroy,  were  Sunday  guests  of 
tonslllitW. 


ADD  "UNNATURAL  HISTORY" 
ITEMS 
(Foley,  Ala.,  Onlooker) 
One  first  class  nerw  milk  cow  and  her 
last  year  heifer  calf,  16  m^onths  pld  for 
$76  that  Is  a  bargain.    The  cow  makes 
8  lbs  of  butter  tho  week  also  one  12 
Inch  plow,  one  lime  and  fertiliser  sower 
8  foot  wide,  one  spring  tooth  harrow. 
Aug  Zimmerman,  2  miles  east  of  Blberta 
on  Pensacola  road. 


BUT  THE  NIGHT  CLERK  WAS 
AWAKE 

(Hotel  PonneylTanla  Register,  New  Tork) 
We  have  among  our  guests  today  Mrs. 
I,  BYeeman  of  Albany.  N.  Y.    She  came 
in  during  the  night. 


I  ■  OBSESSED 

'  Sexl    .    .    .    Sex!    ,    .  . 
\  Yes:  sext   It  holds  me  In  thrall. 
And  forces  on  me  words  wherewith  I 

seek  to  hide 
Just  what  It  is  that's  the  matter  with 
me, 

Oh,  but  It  is  that  I  kiwrw  I  am  sexstatlc 

— -seiotlc!  , 
I  plan  in  conlo  sexlons;  I  quote  In  sex- 

cerpts; 

I  seek  sustenance  In  sextracts;  I  am 
I  become 

A  thlnfr  sextraordlnary:  I  am  vlvld  with 
it; 

A  n.d  I  vibrate  Ifite  a.  In  the  dlatonlo 
tonic 

■WTiene'er  I  "pass  a  churchyard  and  see 
the  sexton. 

1  L  H. 


A  SMALL  TOWN  8IQN 

(Seen  by  "Oculai^) 
HAVE  T0T7R  CAR  WASHED  HERE 

A  good  first  class  wash   $2.00 

An  ordinary  wash  $1.50 

No  wash  at  all   $i.oo 


FOLK  WORDS  FOR  "LAUREL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  farmer  trlend,  in  a  town  a  dozen 
miles  west  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  refers 
to  mountain  laurel  as  "Spoonhiinch" 
jand  "Spoonwood."  The  8i>elllng  Is 
phonetic.  He  has  never  seen  the  words, 
but  says  they  are  in  common  use. 

Boston.  s.  A. 

The  Tllla  glabra.  Lime  or  Linden  tree. 
Is  known  as  basiswood  fasiin  Vermont)  or 
spoonwood.  See  Frederic  Pursh's  "Flora 
Anierioae  Septentrionalis"  (1814).  Pursh. 


Montreal.  'VVilllarn  Liaillngton  in  hlu 
"American  Weeds"  gives  thrtse  names 
to  the  Kalmla.latlfoli.i/ — Mountain  laurel, 
(Xllco  bush,  Spoonwood.  In  Vermont 
It  Is  known  as  high  laurel  or  calico  bush, 
and  the  Kalmia  angustlfoUa  is  called 
there  the  sheep  laurel  or  low  laurel.  . 
We  find  no  information  about  "Spoon- 
hunch." — Ed.  . 


THE  JOCOSE  REPORTER  | 
(P&rls  (lU.)  Dally  Newa)  | 
Lizzie  Ford,  38  (not  a  sister  of  the ', 
Dodge  Brothers),  and  Leonard  Johnson, 
47.  both  of  Terre  Haute,  were  Issued  ft 
marriage  license  by  CJlerk  Myers. 

COLD  ROAST  TROWELS  OR  A  RAKE 
8ALADT 
(The  Oroton  LandmarX,  Ayer) 
Refreshments  of  cake  and  ice  cream, 
potted  plants,  out  flowers  and  garden 
tools  found  a  ready  sale,  and  orders 
were  also  left  to  be  filled. 

OTIUM   CUM  DIQ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  would  ease  my  mind  very  much — 
my  body,  too.  for  that  matter — ^were 
you  good  enough  to  Inform  me  whether 
the  scholarly  and  epicurean  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson  Is  to  include  In  his  colos- 
isal  work  a  treatise  on  man's  varying 
I  ideas  of  perfect  relaxation. 

His  stethoscopic  sense  has  doubtless 
'detected  the  firm,  soothing  goodness  of 
a  midsummer  afternoon's  rest  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  a  steamer  In  mid-ocean, 
which  Mr.  Tomllnson  described  in  his 
book,  "The  Sea  and  the  Jungle." 

Distinct,  Indeed,  this  Englishman's 
idea  of  rest  from  that  of  the  Lithu- 
anian who  is  my  colleague  on  the 
sweeping  bridge  of  a  scouring  mill: 
Small  farm— work  one  hour — rest  two 
In  shade — drink  beer — shoot  rabbits. 
Rather  hopeful  in  these  arid^times,  and 
yet  sublime! 

Mr.  Johnson  oould  make  much  of  such 
a  subject.   I  crave  that  he  wield  his  pen 
thereon.  PICiARDY. 
iiow6U-for-the-Non««i  _  ,  ^ 


jlA^    1-      '  ^1  1  } 

Ms.  Max  Beerbohm  has  taken  away 
his  cartoons  from  the  Leicester  Gal- 
leries In  London.  The  outcry  against 
his  audacity  In  caricaturing  royal  per- 
sons was  too  much  for  even  his  bravo 
soul.  In  a  letter  authorizing  the  vrlth- 
drawal,  he  says  that  the  drawings  were 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  "light-hearted 
fantasy."  He  might  have  added,  with 
his  tongue  In  his  cheek,  that  the  Eng- 
[lish.  to  quote  from  the  "Complete  Works 
of  Artemus  Ward,"  "have  no  idee  of 
first  class  Humer." 

A  special  cablegram  to  the  World  of 
New  York  says:  "It  is  tradition  In 
England  since  early  Victorian  days  that 
the  royal  family  should  not  be  carica- 
tured." "Should  not,"  but  4hey  were. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
years  of  George  III.  and  the  great  cari- 
caturist, Gllray,  powerful,  often  coarse 
and  brutal.  Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  the  savage  cartoons  of  the  youth- 
ful Crulkshank,  illustrations  for  equally 
savage  attacks  on  royalty  by  WlUlara 
Hone. 

Let  us  speak  only  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign.  Punch  was  never  weary  of  pok- 
ing fun  at  the  Prince  Consort.  He  was 
pictured  as  proudly  showing  Victoria  a 
hat  of  his  Invention;  as  playing  in  the 
nursery  with  a  box  of  toy  soldiers  which 
Louis  Philippe  gave  him.  Some  of  us 
remember  the  striking  cartoon  by  Matt 
Morgan  in  the  Tomahawk  of  Liondon. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  (afterward  Ed- 
ward VII.)  was  shown  as  Hamlet  on  the 
platform  of  the  castle  running  after  the 
ghost  of  George  IV.,  and  there  was 
thi*-Iegend:>  "Go  on.  I'll'  follow  thee." 
This  was  at  a  time  when  the  dissolute 
behavior  of  the  prince  shocked  not  only 
his  honorable  mother,  but  thousands  of 
honest  Englishmen. 

When  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  visited 
ISo.ston  with  his  half-brother,  Beerbohm 
|Tree,  he  was  a  delightful  companion. 

With  his  black  hair  smoothed  straight 
back  on  his  head,  he  reminded  one  of  a 

earned  seal. 


By  some  mistake  questions  concern- 
ing household  matters  sent  to  The 
Traveler  were  Included  in  this  column 
last  Wednesday.  Letters  addressed  to 
us  giving  sound  advice  about  sewing 
buttons  on  underclothes  and  disposing 
agreeably  of  grapefruit  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  proper  department 
of  The  Traveler. 


Some  interesting  letters  about  old 
theatre  programs  and  comedians  in 
Boston  will  be  published  in  The  Herald 
of  next  Sunday  (tomorrow). 


LOOKING  BACKWARD 

(Geors*  Augustus  Sala) 
Brother,  we  must  die.    It  needs  not 
the  digging  Trapplst  to  tell  us  so.  it 


the  moralist  with  'TJIsc: 
,  ■^^'||)  ■  I.  needs  not  the  looking  glass 
'  that  shows  us  the  wrinkled  brow  and 
grizzled  locks.  We  must  die;  and  we 
are  gravelled,  and  worn,  and  sick,  and 
sorry;  and  in  the  night  we  pray,  for 
morning,  and  In  the  morning  cry  out 
that  it  were  night.  Hut  they  need  not 
be  grim  ghosts,  those  memories  of  the 
old  pleasant  tollies  and  "High  Jinks." 
I  They  did  not  all  belong  to  the  folly 
and  recklessness  of  wayward  youth. 
They  were  Jovial  and  exuberant,  and 
merry  and  light-hearted;  trivial,  cer- 
tainly, and.  maybe,  undignified,  as 
when  you.  John  Kemble,  rode  the  hip- 
popotamus at  early  dawn  among  the 
cabbages  in  Covent  Garden.  ...  I 
hope  We  shall  not  all  be  brought  to 
Judgment  for  all  the  rejoicings  of  "our 
youth;  for  the  asslie  would  surely  be 
too  black,  and  shuddering  mercy 
would  tear  the  calendar. 


SPOON  ETIQUETTE 

The  manager  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Chicago,  received  the  following  letter 
fiom  Honolulu  : 

"Has  the  management  of  the  hotel 
ever  published  any  sort  of  book  or  pam- 
phlet wherein  some  rules  of  etiquette 
were  printed?  There  Is  a  man  here  from 
Chicago  who  declares  he  saw  In  the 
above  said  booklet,  a  statement  which 
said  that  It  was  perfectly  correct  and 
proper  etiquette  for  one  to  leave  one's 
spoon  In  one's  cofTee  whUe  drinkinp  It. 
as  long  as  one  7ield  onto  the  spoon.  1 
thouglit  the  best  way  to  prove  to  him 
that  he's  wrong,  was  to  write  direct  to 
you.  and  get  a  statement  from  you  that 
you  never  did  print  such  a  thing,  that 
is  If  you'll  spare  me  a  ftew  minutes  and 
do  it.  The  reason  I'm  so  interested  is 
that  he  made  a  big  bet  on  it,  two  to  one, 
that  he's  right." 

To  which  the  manager  replied :  "We 
have  never  advised  guest?  to  hold  onto 
spoons  or  other  sllx^erware." 


JUMBOISM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  attitude 
that  a  great  size  and  a  sounding  name 
have  for  the  people,  as  Instanced  In  the 
crowds  who  have  visited  the  Leviathan. 
Are  not  most  of  desirable  things  In  this 
world  smallT  Pearls,  diamonds,  the 
green  buds  on  the  trees,  raindrops, 
small  books,  little  new  peas — the  list  Is 
too  long  for  your  space. 

Anatole  France  tells  us  that  Cleo- 
patra was  a  little  woman,  and  It  was 
always  the  youngest  son,  who  brought 
home  the  tiniest  dog  (In  a  walnuf.)  to 
offer  to  tlie  Princess. 

Boston..  A  GRANDMOTnSR. 

Mortals  for  centuries  have  been  drawn 
toward  what  was  big-Jn  nature  or  in  art. 
Some  no  doubt  wish  to  see  the  Levia- 
than because  the  word  Is  In  Holy  Writ. 
Others  may  have  been  fired  to  curiosity 
by  reading  the  "Hortus  Sanltatis": 

"The  Leviathan  often  lies  in  wait  for 
the  whale,  and  fights  with  him;  and 
all  the  fishes  of  the  sea  which  behold 
the  fight  flock  quickly  to  the  tail  of  the 
whale.  Now  if  the  whale  be  overcome 
he  must  die,  and  those  fish,  too,  which 
he  had  girdled  with  his  tall,  are  quickly 
swallowed.  But  if  the  Leviathan  can- 
not overcome  the  whale  he  emits  from 
his  Jaiws  a  most  foul  stench  with  water; 
but  the  whale  swallows  the  water  and 
rejects  It,  and  repels  that  very  foul 
stench,  and  so  saves  and  defends  him 
and  his."  * 

There  go  the  ships,  says  the  Psalmist; 
"there  Is  that  Leviathan  whom  thou 
hast  made  to  play  therein."  Concern- 
ing the  figure  of  Cleopatra  there  are 
various  reports,  but  Sappho  was  a  little 
dark  woman  with  black  hair,  and  Al- 
caeus  says  that  she  had  a  beautiful 
smile. — Ed. 


OMAR  NOW  SAYS 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Perhaps  theee  stanzas  are  not  inap- 
propriate to  your  column : 
My  Justly  famous  Jug  of  wine's  no  more ; 
At  least.  It's  empty — which  was  ne'er 
before 

The  case,  or  never  so  for  longer  than 
It  took  to  find  the  blessed  tavern  door. 

The    book    of    verses    undera'eath  the 
bough, 

All  me !  that's  w'here  the  fallen  lea-\'es 
are  now, 

(O    leaves    that    once    such  Joj'ous 
roundels  sang!) 
Unless  perchance  th'ey  lured  some  va- 
grant cow. 

And  as  for  thee,  who  shared  the  Joy 
I  When    wilderness    was  Paradise — once 
!  coy 

And  virginal  queen^s^ithout  the  fre- 
j  quent  Jujg,»<-'t-"*^ 

,  Thy  buxom  cS^^iffs  serve  only  to  annoy ! 
'    Bostoa.        W.  H.  OUNNXNGHAM. 


Dr.  rranz  Deutlokft  of  Vienna  deolares 
"that  left-handedneas  means  an  a'bnor- 
mal  eex  balance;  that  In  both  men  and 
women  the  right  elde  la  the  predomi- 
nantly sexual  one,  and  that  oonsequent- 
Ijr  left-handednese  means  In  a  man  mor< 
or  leM  eftemlnaoy  and  In  a  woman  mori 
or  less  masculinity." 

We  In  no  way  approve  this  opinion. 
We  believe  that  babies  are  bom  ambi- 
dextrous: that  nurses  and  parenti 
thwart  nature  by  favoring  the  rlgh 
hand. 

Dr.  Deutlcke  should  read  "The  Com-] 
tng  Man,"  a  series  of  letters  by  Charles 
Reade.  They  were  contributed  to  Har- 
per's Weekly,  and  In  1878  they  were! 
published  In  a  little  book  (4%  Inches  by' 
3).  Reade  was  never  more  vigorous, 
never  more  amusing,  not  even  In  his 
"The  Eighth  Commandment,"  than  In 
this  plea  for  cultivating  both  hands  from 
infancy,  maintaining  that  mothers  and 
nurses  Impregnated  with  traditions 
"check  infante,  with  superstitious  hor- 
ror, In  the  use  of  the  left  hand,  which,  [ 
nota  bene,  the  poor  lUtle  victims  In- 
variably attempt,  and  do  their  best  to 
make  a  Pagan  tradition  an  Immortal 
truth,  and  keep  mankind  one-handed 
and  right-handed.  ...  I  declare  that 
the  grandest  effort  of  the  bleeps  musolo 
le  done  by  the  left  arm  of  living  men, 
four  times  out  of  five,  and  the  highest 
triumph  of  difficult,  skilful,  e^^'lft  and 
precise  manipulation  Is  invariably  done 
by  the  left  hand."  To  prove  these  as- 
sertions Reade  Invoked  a  cloud  of  wlt> 
nesses. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  his  sledgO'- 
hammer  style: 

"And,  as  a  certain  Intellectual  char- 
actor  who  Is  best  de.'icribed  as  the 
anatomical  ass,  has  been  stirred  up  by 
these  letters,  and  has  repeated  his 
chimeras  with  that  needless  Incivility 
which  enlivens  most  asses  when  they 
try  to  reason,  I  can  give  him  time  to 
tell  the  public,  if  he  can.  in  what  p^rt 
of  the  brain  or  bowels  of  an  Infant  an- 
atomy he  can  find  the  superior  power 
and  the  superior  dignity  of  the  left  hand. 
...  The  lop-handed  mania  can  never 
j  be  understood  by  pedants  whose  minds 
1  run  In  a  tunnel."  Did  Reade  In  his 
wrath  write  "left"  for  "right"? 


_ONQ  WORDS 
kjB  the  Wortd  Wag»! 

Aproi>os  of  th«  "lonrsst  wwa,"  I 
understand  from  a  clerical  fHend  that 

the  word 

"antUatltudlnarlanlstloally" 
waa  once  pronounced  In  as  allooution 
by  the  late  Dr.  Benson.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  I  rather  suspect  Its  au- 
thenticity. Perhaps  one  of  your  car- 
respondents  oan  give  you  thd  reference. 
You  will  notice  that  In  sheer  numbers 
this  prodlglou.i  word  beats  the  alpha- 
bet by  Just  one  letter. 

Cambridge.  H.  I..  STUART. 

The  late  Dr.  Benson  may  have  used 
this  word,  but  It  has  not  found  Its 
way  Into  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary. 

—Ed. 


it 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking   of  long  woods,  though 
be  a  waste  of  breath,  has 

"honorincabiUludlnltatlbus," 
put    Into    the    mouth  of    the  Clown- 
Costard  (Act  V,  Sc.  1  "Love's  Labour 
Lost")  been  cited? 

What  does  It  mean?  How  did 
SHakespeare  know  what  It  meant? 
Where  and  how  did  he  get  It?  Thir- 
teen syllablcH,  27  letters.  I  don't  want 
to  start  anything,  but  you  seem  to  have 
opened  the  way  to  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. JAMES  RUSHTON, 

Ashbumham. 


AMBIDEXTERITY-  AND  DOUBLE 
SPEECH 

About  20  years  ago  the  Italian,  Prof. 
Santori,   Insisting  that  children  should 
be  taught  to  use  both  hands  equally, 
because  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the 
right  hand  results  In  a  weakening  of 
all  the  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the 
J  body,    advanced   the    theory   that  the 
power  of  speech  would  be  doubled  If 
'  men  made  equal  use  of  both  hands.  He 
'  pointed  out  that  hotel  waiters  speak 
several  languages  with  equal  facility, 
and  he  argued  that  this  Is  because  they, 
for  the  most  part,  are  ambidextrous. 

Last  month  a  London  Journalist,  dis- 
cussing Dr.  Deutlcke's  conclusion,  wrote 
liat  the  surest  test  of  left-handedness 
s  not  that  of  throwing  a  stone.  "With 
a  man  It  Is  the  manner  in  which  h«i 
normally    clasps    his    hands  together. 
Nine  men  out  of  ten  will  do  it  with  the 
right  thumb  uppermost.    The  tenth  will 
•  ive  his  left  thumb  on  top.  and  he  will 
In  some  degree  or  other  effeminate." 
Is  seems  nonsense  to  us.    Wo  have 
served   the  hands  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
hnson.    When  clasped,  the  left  thumb 
over  the  right  one,  and  he  Is  far  f'om 
ing  effeminate. 


"HonorlflcablUtudlnlty"  Is  an  adapta- ' 
tlon  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  (about  1300) 
of  "honorllioabliltudinltas."  Is  Is  a 
"grandloee  extension  "  of  "honorlflcablU- 
ludo,"  meaning  "honorableness."  Pante 
cited  "honoriflcabllltudinltate"  as  a  long 
word  In  his  "De  Vulg.  Eloq."  The 
Nurse  In  Marston's  play,  "The  Dutch 
Courtesan,"  says  to  Crlsplnella:  "My 
servant.  Master  Caqueteur,  desires  to 
visit  you";  to  which  Crlsplnella  an- 
swers: "For  grief's  sake  keep  him  out; 
his  discourse  Is  like  the  long  word. 
Honorlflcabllitudlnltatlbus,  a  great  deal 
of  sound  and  no  sense."  The  word  i£ 
In  Thomas  Blount's  "Glossographia:  or 
a  Dictionary  Interpreting  Hard  Words" 
(1856)  and  In  the  later  dictionaries  be- 
ginning with  Bailey's,  the  dictionary 
consulted  by  our  grandfathers,  who.  In: 
some  Instances,  Inked  heavily  the  words 
they  thought  their  children  should  not 
know. — Ed. 

OUR    OVERCROWDED  CLASSROOMS 

(Forest  Park  (111.)  Review) 
After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  each 
was  assigrned  to  a  freshman  with  whonJ 
Ire  attended  classes.  In  the  gymnasium,! 
at  orchestra  rehearsal.  In  the  sclencw 
laboratories,  wherever  they  might  bel 
held.  .   

FILL.VOUR  BINS  NOW 

(Chfcago  Journal  of  Commerce)  i 
F/iVK  aOAh  PRICBB 
DROP  100  PER  CEST.  ' 


The  Vienna  Folk  opera  will  give  1  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  derived  from  Per- 
"  Wagner's  operas  -to  his 


Otto  Lohse,  a  conductor  not  unnnowu 
m  this  country,  will  not  oo"f '^'^^  ^\ 
Lelpsic  Opera  House Wter  July  31,  1924. 

Wilheln  Furtwaengler  will  not  go  to 
Berl  n  as  was  reported:  he  will  remain 
at  Leipsic  to  conduct  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts. 

Sir  Landon  Ronald  says  that  English 
Jafantors  of  musical  societies  are  no 
Scent.    When  there  i«  _an  appea 


munificen 
for  money, 


however      small  the 


of  Amsterdam 


formances  of 
widow  Cosima. 

The  Concortgebouw 
wi'l  celebr:ik  next  year  the  60th  blrth- 
lay  of  Richard  Strauss  with  the  aid  of 
the  composer.  It  was  Strauss  who  once 
replied  to  a"  rash  reporter  who  asked 
him  whose  mu-.ic  he  liked  best:  "Mme_ 
Rp^ently  in  Romf  Strauss  expressed  ad- 
„tration  for  the  works  of  Debussy  and 


Charpentier. 

"  ilacco  r 
•d  "The  Valkyrie"  at  Vienna. 


Giorgio  Polacco  not  long  ago  conduct- 


Nautlque  of  Geneva 


HB  DID 
(For  A*  the  World  Wa»»> 

Hfl  called  upon  her  for  a  date. 
uB  said,  "I'll  be  a  trifle  late; 
>w  you  Just  sit  down  there  and  wait." 

—He  did. 

m  dry,"  she  said.  In  hie  machine; 
li  like  some  mints;  I've  never  been 
>   parched:   please  get  some  winter- 
green."  — He  did. 

;ey  drove;  she  started  In  to  shout. 
;ooa  Heavens,  what  are  you  about? 
iu  missed  him  by  an  Incdi — Lookout!" 

—He  did. 

our  dancing,"  said  she.  'Is  abuse: 
hen  you  bump  me  around  I  bruise; 
I     wish  you'd  please  get  oft  my  shoes  V 
I  —He  did. 

Homeward  travHlng,  side  by  stda, 
/  .He  aaked  to  kiss  her,  shs  replied. 
I    'Just    let    your    aonsclenoe   be  your 
'  V        guide—"  —He  did. 

,.C!ambridge.  VEB  BBS, 

■I'v 


The  Harmonle 
celebrated  Us  40th  anniversary  by  a 
r'b'i'-npntier  festival. 

Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  will  give  per- 
formances at  the  Gaite,  Pans,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June. 

C  Armstrong  Gibbs  wrote  to  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph:  The  stait- 
li^^g  of  a  village  choir  is  not  all  honey 
lor  the  conductor.  East  Angllans  are 
proverbially  suspicious  of  being  put 
upon,"  and  early  on  I  fear  I  lost  one  or 
two  recruits,  who  could  not  understand 
being  lathered  as  I  lathered  them.  They 
would  persist  in  taking  my  Insults  as 
personal  to  themselves,  and  were  unable 
to  realize  that  to  a  conductor,  so  long 
&8  ne  is  accualty  functioning  as  such, 
his  choir  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  inanimate  object  to  be  cursed  and 
cajoled  into  efficiency.  But  now  happily 
that  Is  all  changed,  and  my  choir  and 
I  understand  one  another  admirably.  A» 
one  of  the  soprahos  remarked  to  my 
■wife  'We  don't  take  no  notice  of  what 
Mr  'Cibbs  says,'  a  phrase  Viot  Intend- 
ed to  be  taken  Hterally.  but  applying 
that  I  had  received  license  to  curse  and 
ewear  to  my  heart's  content." 


.s  Agate  from  .       ,     ,.  .  • 

on  ara;i:aL.c  ciu.L'isai.    lie  tells  us  this  in  his  voiame  "At  Half-Past  j 
Eight."    The  Manchester  Guardian  seemed  a  poasiWe  goal;  the  Saturday  I 
Review  was  ever  beyond  read),  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try.    "In  ' 
those  days  Prime  Minister,  King,  or  even  Pope,  was  as  nobody  in  com- 
j3ari.«on  with  him  who  should  be  dramatic  critic  to  the  Saturday  Review. 
Quite  a  number  of  men  know  what  it  is  to  realize  childish  ambitions;  | 
there  must  be  many  a  successful  grocer,  draper,  or  what  not  in  this  coun- 
try today  who  can  lay  his  p^ump  hand  cn  his  well-covered  heart  and 
throw  off   one  of  those   improving  little  self -helpful  autobiographies: 
ilany  years  ago  a  poor  boy  stood  outside  the  gates  of  my  park  and 
said  to  himself,  'One  day  that  great  house  and  all  that  is  in  it  shall  be  mine. 
Gentlemen,  that  poor  boy  was  me— I  mean  I.'    The  real  rarity  is  the 
man  who  can  keep  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  continne:    'And  it  is  just 
as  big  rn  adventure  to  me  today  to  be  living  in  this  great  house  as  the 
poor  boy  imagined  years  ago  that  it  would  be.'  " 

Mr,  W.  A.  Adlington,  reviewing  Mr.  Agate's  book,  says  that  it  is  his 
great  fortune  to  be  this  rarity.  Mr.  Agate,  the  reviewer  says,  writes" 
amazingly  well,  and  he  knows  it,  but  is  not  puffed  up.  "The  impression 
of  him  that  I  bring  away  from  reading  his  book  is  that  of  a  good  and  | 
faithful  seiwant  who  is  firmly  determined  not  to  let  his  talent  be  wrapped' 
up  in  a  napkin.  Modesty  he  has,  bat  from  dEalse  modesty  he  is  remark- i 
ably  free."  As  Mr.  Agate  himself,  says :  "!•  know  the  fate  of  my  book.! 
•I  realize  that  not  a  century,  but  a  year  hence,  it  will  exist  only  on  some 
topmost  shelf  in  the  British  Museum.  Yet  this  knowledge  has  not  prevented 
me  from  putting  into  each  and  every  essay  the  utmost  urgency  and 
thrust  for  beauty  of  which  I  am  capable.  .  .  ,  The  function  for  which 
the  dramatic  critic  reciuires  both  his  eyes  is  twofold— his  present  duty 
towards  readers  desiring  to  knov,r  which  theatres  to  visit  and  which  to 
avoid,  and  his  obligation  to  the  actor  whom  he,  the  critic,  can  alone  pre- 
serve for  posterity." 

-'  -~-  '      /    ■       ■  ■  — 

Red-Pepper  Hours  of 
Reviewing  Plays  and  Players  i 

Mr.  Agate  has  his  say  about  the 
hardships  which  the  critic  of  a. dally 
paper  In  London  faces;  he  has  to  havt^ 
his  article  In  type  90  minutes  or  lesS 
from  the  time  of  curtain-fall.  This  leads 
Mr.  Adlington  of  the  T>ai\y  Telegraph  toj 
forget  Mr.  Aa;ate's  book  and  say  thaU 
speed  In  reviewing  la  largely  a  question) 
of  temperament. 

"Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  has  put  It  on  rec-| 
ord,  I  believe,  that  even  when  he  has 
plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal  he  still 
prefers  to  write  his  criticisms  Imme- 
diately after  the  performance.    Mr.  E. 
F  Spence  once  told  in  the  Westminster  ' 
Gazette  how  at  one  time  In  his  career 
he  was  forced  to  begin  his  notices  ac- 
tuallv  in  his  stall  while  the  play  was 
going  on,  and  yet  was  able  to  leave  the 
theatre  with  his  mind  made  up  as  to 
the  play's  merit,  and  to  write,  not  sim- 
ply a  description  of  the  play,  but  a  rea- 
soned judgment,  from  which  later  re- 
flection gave  him  no  desire  to  depart. 
Personally.  I  prefer  writing  about  the 
plav  Immediately  It  Is  finished,  always 
provided,  that  somewhere  between  leav- 
ing the  theatre 'artd  putting  pen  to  paper 
•  In  Fleet  street  I  am  ableTto  think  of  a 
significant  first  sentence.   Upon  this,  for 
me,  the  whole  criticism  depends.  The 
sentence  (fortunately  for  my  own  peace 
of  mind)  need  not  be  strikingly  clever, 
or  witty,  or  profound,  but  it  must  serve 
to  thTOW  my  mind  forward  to  tlie  main 
Idea  upon  which  the  expression  of  my 
Judgment  of  the  particular  play  is  based. 
It  must,  so  to  speak,  pick  out  that  idea 
with  a  spot-light  along  whoje  bright 
beam  my  mind  can  travel  easily.  Fail- 
in*  this,  I  am  lost  In  darkness  and  de- 
epair.    Ninety  minutes,  from  being  an ; 
allowance    of    time    generous  enough! 
to      permit      ordered      thought  andj 
leisurely    writing,    dwindle    to    noth- ] 
Ing.       I      am      suddenly      oppressed  i 
•with  the  knowledge  that  down  below.  In 
the  composing  room  men  are  waiting 
Impatiently  to  'set'  my  criticism,  and 
that  I  mu.st  send  them  words  to  set, 
whether  those  words  adequately  repre- 
sent ray  thoughts  or  not.  "Whatever 
cornea  Into  my  harassed  mind,  however 
banal  and  commonplace  it  may  be,  must 
go  down  on  tho  paper— there  is  no  time 
for  consideration,  no  chance  to  chooae 
the  right  word  if  it  will  not  come  at  call. 
At  such  times  I  would  give  anything  to 
be  able,  like  Mr.  Agate,  to  go  homo  and 
sleeip  off'  the  play  before  writing  about 


Amount,  there  Is  a  d.orns  of  groans 
also  is  quoted  as  say  i 


He 

that  the.  British 
Dre-.s  with  the  exceptioln  of  some  special 
nerrodTcals  does  not  encourage  the  pro- 
Kon  of  new  works.  This  statemen 
seems  to  us  unfair. 
true  of  the  Times  and  the  Daily  ieie 
graph. 

Connle  Kdlss,  that  joyous  lady,  has 
been  plaving  the  wife  of  a  profiteer  l" 
Kebld  Howard's  new  eketcli  "An  Or- 
der to  View"  at  the  Palladium,  Lon- 
don. "She  makes  of  that  lady  as  ridi- 
culous a  figure  as  the  most  Inveteiato 
enemy  of  her  class  could  desire."  The 
play  itself  was  adversely  criticised. 

A  Paris  nf^wspaper  denies  formally 
that  Pearl  White  will'  enter  a  convent. 

Emile  Vuillermoz  speaks  of  "the 
reasoned  and  scholastic  polytonallsm 
of  a  Darius  Mllhaud  or  the  anchylosed 
pirouettes  of  our  poor  old  Satie." 

A  student  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington reviewed  In  the  university 
paper  a  recital  by  Josef  Hofmann.  At 
the  third  piece  the  student's  imagina- 
tion began  to  work.  "There  In  the 
fourth  piece  I  got  the  thing.  Hearing 
him  play  I  could  imagine  a  town  burn- 
ing up,  burning  all  up,  fire  engines, 
ladders,    smoke    .    .  . 

"Next  I  tried  In  the  same  way  .  for 
.a    football    game.     It   worked!  End 
■  runs,  a  forward  pass,  punts." 


R." 


PERSONAL 

The   annual   meeting  of 


the  Oliver 

Ditson  Society  for  the  relief  of  needy 
musicians  was  held  in  Boston  on  May 
26.  Reports  of  the  operations  of  tlie 
society  for  the  year  past  were  made. 
These  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Arthur  Foote;  trustees,  G.  W.  CTnad- 
wick,  Charles  A.  Ditson,  Wallace  Good- 
rich; secretary  and -treasurer,  Arthur 
R.  Smith. 

M  Dandelot  laments  the  neglect  of 
■  chamber  music  In  Paris.  While  that  of 
Schumann,  Franck,  Chausson  and  Bee- 
thoven is  frequently  heard,  that  of 
Mozart  (the  "exquisite"  violin  sonatas) 
Haydn,  Schubert,  Lalo,  Saint-feaens 
Paure,  Bernard,  Lazzari 
Roplm,  Koussel-M.  Dandelot  quotes 
^t  rlnaom.  Is  performed  only  "discreet- 
ly"   

■p.,  TTana  Luedke  has  Invented  the 
o.^^Iiyd  wwcrhas  the  sonority  of  the 
organ  the  "agility"  of  the  piano 


Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  the  first  of  the 
.OT  stage  knights,  was  82  years  old  on  May 
14th. 

M    Can  any  readers  supplement  the  Infor- 
J:,!jmation  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Riley, 
secretary    of    the    Liverpool  Philhar- 
J  monic  Society,  as  to  Jenny  Llnd's  ear- 
llest  programs?    in  her  day  vocal  re- 
, citals  as  we  now  know  them  had  not 
"'  been  evolved.    Jenny  Llnd  sang,  at  a 
■:  f  concert  In  Liverpool  In  August,  1S50, 
'/■an  aria  from  "I  Puritani,"  the  Cava- 
'  ,  tina  from   "Der  Freischuetz,"  a  ballad 
by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  esipeclally  com- 
posed for  her,  "Take  this  flute  whose 
thrilling   lay,"    aria    "Non  paventare" 
pom-  "The  Magic  Flute,"  a  group  of 
Swedish   melodies,   and  In   a  duet  by 
Rossini  with  Signer  Bellettl.      A  few 
days  earlier  Jenny  Llnd  sang  In  "Mes- 
siah"  In  the  same  hall.— Dally  Tele- 
graph. 


G. 
Pierne, 


A  statue  of  Salnt-Saens  will  be  un- 
veiled at  Dieppe  and  there  will  be  an 
International  Music  Festival  In  his 
honor  on  July  7,  8,  9. 


Morgan  Kingston  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  house  sang  In  London  on 
May  1.1.  His  art  Is  "broad  and 
straightforward  and  deyoid  of  ail  subt- 
lety. His  voice  Is  definitely  limited, 
both  in  power  and  in  variety  of  color 
and  his  best  asset  is  that  he  Is  aware 
of  those  limitations.  Never  once  did 
we  hear  him  force  his  tone,  so  that 
his  renderings  of  the  Siegmund  song  I 
,  and  the  Lohengrin  farewell  were  sat- 
isfying because  the  rise  and  fall  and 
the  light  and  shade  were  held  In  close  | 
relation  throughout.  There  was  noth' 
Intr  titanic  In  the  effect,  and  yet  one  | 


.1  tl 

Till 


inipartcd 
•  u  iKi  uouia  boc.iiiu  liitlmato." 
■ond.in  Tlmos  nf  May  14  snlrt  of 
K':  ;!'  II  In.i  Oootluon,  phinlst:    '•Wo  rec- 
In  hor  plaj-lnff  the  ttrtlstlc  Ideal 
■  Msclcnoo,    anil,  of  course,  the 
ii-.-lMii.;il  skill;  .<iii<l  to  these  she  adds 
in   \in'ler.'t:indlns  of  concprto-playlnB, 
•  r  Rlvi>  ntul  taJco  with  the  orchestra. 
Y.^t  II  snrnchow  l<>ft  us  cold.    It  seems 
.  xtrriKil  only.     One  wishes  for  sonie- 
lUlng  niore  vital,  wlUiout  quite  know- 
ing what  It  would  consist  In  if  one  cotlld 
have  It,  thouKh  probably  In  rhythm — 
omothing  that  would  focus  It  all  and 
I ;a]e  the  souls  out  of  men's  bodies." 

Fernand  Pollain,  a  French  vlolonoel- 
Ust,  who  made  his  first  appearance  in 
l-ondon  on  May  11,  Avas  applauded  as 
in  artist  of  outstanding:  merit. 

0(  MaRRlo  Teyte  as  Mmp.  Butterfly, 
;ho  London  Times  said:    "Hers  Is  Just 
the  voice  for  the  part,  a  voice  which 
i-an  be   emotional   without  screaming, 
ind    Intimate    without  self-con.sclous- 
I'  ss.    And  then  she  Is  able  to  look  the 
art  as  wtll  as  Bini?  It,  which  Is  denied 
<  most  sopranos.    Indeed,  the  only  In- 
I'ligTulty  to  the  eye  Is  when  her  three- 
oar-old   child   stands  beside   her  and 
rachts  to  her  shoulder.     But  this  is 
unavoidable    and    unimportant.  The 
meat  thing  about  her  performance  Is 
that  she  carries  every  one  with  her  In 
each  mood,  from  the  childish  prattling 
ibout    when    the   robins   nest   to  the 
l  agic  climax  of  the  ending." 


Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  wno  Is  known 
ind  api)reeiated  as  an  historian  (if  this 
^  not  too  austere  a  word)  of  the  Upper 
Thames,  and  those  who  dwell  on  Us 
banks,  has  compiled  "an  entertaining 
l)ook  called  "Folk-Songs  of  the  Upper 
Thames"  (Duckworth).  He  has  gone 
■ibout  from  village  to  village  and  per- 
suaded (by  a  fine  art  he  tells  us)  the 
'Iks  to  sing  him  their  songs,  and 
these  he  has  vTltten  out,  and  very 
quaint  and  amusing  they  are.  The 
labor  of  gleaning  them  mu.st  have 
been  enormous,  and  we  cart  well  he- 
I'e  Jlr.  Williams  when~  he  tells  us 
that  in  19  months  he  cycled  over  13,- 

000  miles.  Some  oi:  the  songa'had  been 
pung  from  generation  to  generation  for 
■100  years. — Daily  Chronicle. 

CELLIER'S  MACBETH  • 

Frank  Cellier  played  Macbeth  at 
Stratford -on-Avon  last  month.  The 
London  Times  reviewed  his  perform- 
ance at  length,  finding  It  Immensely 
under-acted.  "It  has  about  it  the  all- 
British  restraint  which  makes  for- 
eigners angry  with  us  when  we  go 
abroad.  .  .  .  He  treats  the  whole 
part  with  cold  and  studied  reserve.  'If 
there  must  be  fireworks,'  he  seems  to 
say  to  Lady  Macbeth,  'I  am  not  the 
man  to  play  with  them  In  public.  You 
can  orate  for  both  of  us.  You  keep 
them  thrilled  with  your  caiidle  and 
your  bloody  hands  and  give  me  a 
chance  to  investigate  this  extremely  In- 
teresting assassination  complex  which 

1  have    discovered    in    my   own  mild 
mind.'     .     .     .    When    Lady  Macbeth 
tells  him  he  had  been  a  fool  to  bring 
the  daggers  from  Duncan's  room,  and 
that   he  must   return   them,   he  gives 
his    head    a   dismal   and  embarrassed 
^hake  as  old  men  will  who  have  been 
ifloing  their  best  to  amuse  the  children 
and  are  told  at  the  end  of  it  that  they 
don't  know  how  to  play.    Ajid  Macbeth 
probably   did   feel   that   his  wife  had 
not     appreciated     his     efforts.    .  '  .  . 
True,  he  was  a  soldier,  but  a  sword  Is 
very    different   from   a   dagger.  You 
may  flourish  a  sword  with  the  world's 
approval,  but  daggers  and  a  dark  stair- 
case make  up        individual  and  spec- 
tacular business,  and  probably  Mac- 
beth disliked  It  for  that  reason.  So 
Mr.   CelMer  h«ta  presented  him  to  us 
with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculousness  of 
extreme  action,  a  murderer  who  finds 
subterfuge    embarrassing    and  clearly 
resents  being  hustled  into  his  night-  1 
clothes  when  the  murder  Is  dona  and  i 
there  is  knocking  at  the  gate." 

THE  CALEF  SISTERS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  ' 

I  noticed  recently  In  The  Herald  tMs 
query:  "What  became  of  the  Calef  sls- 
tei-s?"  As  a  cousin,  I  am  sending  thla 
information. 

There  were  seven  Calef  sisters  on  the 
stage  at  different  times,  viz.:  May,  Jen- 
nit,  Jessie,  Emma,  Lillian,  Qertrud'e  and 
Grace. 

:May  played  Hebe  In  "Pinafore"  with 
the  Boston  Ideal  Comp'any.  She  left  the 
stage  to  marry  Edward  Martin  and  nev- 
er returned.  She  was  a  gifted  pJanist 
and  although  she  had  a  large  family  she 
kept  up  her  musical  activities  Her 
children  inherited  her  gift  of  music  and 
one  daughter  Is  a  teacher  of  music  In 
Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Martin  passed  away  ' 
about  three  years  ago  In  Media,  Pa  ' 
which  ha^  been  her  home  since  her 
marriage. 

Jennie  first  appeared  on  the  stage  as 

a  member  of  the  Boston  Museum  Com- 
pany, and  afterward  played  many  years 
with  E.  E.  Rice  in  his  various  pro- 
ductions. She  married  Andrew  Waldron 
and  they  played  together  in  their  own 
company  for  many  years.  She  passed 
away  In  Chicago  about  six  years  ago 
,       .,r,r-\:^..f  Ca  rries  Shackford  and 


Hi)  many  years  ago. 
Uvvs  111  -Niivv  York. 

Emma  played  In  the  Rice  production 
In  thl.i  country  and  in  Europe  and 
pa.ssod  away  In  Boston  several  years 
ago. 

Lillian  played  the  part  of  Hebe  in  th_o 
Juvenile  PAotore  coirtpany  durlnpa  fSilg 
run.  After  that  she  played  In  her  sis- 
ter Jennie's  comany.  She  married  Harry 
Leonard,  an  actor,  Is  now  a  widow  and 
r^ide.s  in  lioston.  Gertrude  began  her 
stage  career  at  the  Boston  Museum  at 
tlie  ago  of  6.  After  her  marriage  to  Will- 
iam S.  Breen  she  left  the  stage  and  died 
in  Boston.  ■■ 

Grace,  the  youngest,  after  playing 
some  years  left  the  stage,  married  and 
died  in  Philadelplila  some  years  ago. 

EMMA  J.  .CROCKER. 

SomervlUe. 


r.i-iln.)  .-iiid  Ni-lilo  Liukrlid,  <  ..-i  l.i  Id.  i., 
company  was  John  Stetson's.  It  traveled 
extensively  through  the  eastern  states 
and  Canada.  }?ugenia  Paul  (Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson) was  Eulaile. 

Ea.IZA.  HALL. 


BILLY  DEVERE  AND  OTHERS 

To  the  Editor  Of  The  Boston  Herald: 

It  was  a  Joy  to  read  in  The  Herald 
recollections  of  old  Billy  Devere.  actor 
and  poet,  and  to  learn  for  the  first  time 
that  ho  was  the  author  of  the  well  re- 
membered "Norine  Maureen."  I  won- 
der who  wrote  the  muslo?  I  do  not  re- 
call the  Hoyt  comedy  In  which  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Robinson,  says  De- 
vere played  the  sheriff,  but  In  1898  I  re- 
call him  vividly  in  Hoyt'a  illustration 
of  the  possible  adventures  of  "A 
Stranger  in  New  York,"  In  an  excellent 
cast  headed  by  Otis  Harlan.  Big  Billy 
DeTere  played  the  role  of  I.  Collier 
Downe,  celebrated  as  a  brilliant  wit;  a 
pathetic  figure,  however,  whose  wit  was 
never  laughed  at,  and  the  "I  call  you 
down"  soon  came  to  bo  the  motto  of 
all  the  other  characters.  Downe  aspired 
to  cut  a  figure  among  the  girls,  but  the 
dashing  Stranger,  "name,  residence 
and  business  not  stated"  on  the  play- 
bill, was  the  centre  of  feminine  Int^xgst, 
rfiuch  to  the  disgust  of  the  big  club- 
man in  a  rather  ill-fitting  evening  suit. 
I  remember  that  In  an  endeavor  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  Harlan's 
dapper  Stranger,  Downe  told  the  girls 
to  keep  away  from  him,  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  tell  stories  unfit  for  any- 
body to  hear.  To  Downe's  great  dis- 
may, on  Harlan's  next  succeeding  en- 
trance, the  girls  rushed  upon  him  and 
surrounded  him,  with  breathless  re- 
quests to  tell  them  some  of  his  droll 
stories.  Next  to  Harlan.  DeVere  was 
the  "hit  of  the  show,"  as  we  used  to 
say. 

Apropos  of  "A  Stranger  In  New 
York,"  that  musical  comedy  provided 
the  first  starring  vehicle  for  Hattie 
Williams,  a  now  practically  forgotten 
favorite  of  a  number  of  musical  plays, 
once  upon  a  time.  It  /came  aboiYt 
through  rather  celuliar  circum.stances. 
The  late  Marie  Jansen  originally  had 
tlie  leading  female  role  in  the 
"Stranger."  The  company  played  in 
Fall  River,  and  after  the  performance 
Miss  Jansen  was  a  guest  at  a  very  con- 
vivial supper.  The  next  day  she  had 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  and  was  among 
the  missing  when  the  company  arrived 
at  the  succeeding  one-night  stand.  New 
Bedford.  Consequently  her  understudy, 
Hattie  Williams,  was  given  the  role, 
which  she  filled  with  such  success  that 
the  engagement  of  the  erstwhile  Nadjy 
of  casino  fame,  was  terminated.  There- 
after, T  believe,  Marie  Jansen  entered 
vaudeville,  and  appeared  no  more  In 
regular  musical  attractions. 

WILLIAM  M.  EMERT. 

Fall  River. 


"When  MlsB  Hall  says  the  first  per- 
formance of  "Evangeline"  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1870  was  at  the  "Boston  The- 
atre" does  she  not  mean  to  oay  "Boston 
Museum"? — Ed. 


"EVANGELINE" 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

In  the  Dramatic  and  Musical  Review 
of  today's  (May  27th)  Herald  you 
publish  a  letter  signed  F.  E.  H.  in 
which  a  reference  is  made  to  the  orig- 
inal production  of  "Evangeline."  The 
writer  thinks  the  original  production 
was  In  1878;  I  have  a  program  of  the 
Boston  Museum,  however,  dated  July, 
187G.  which  I  think  was  the  original 
production.  In  which  Eliza  Weathersby 
appeared  as  Gabriel,  Lillian  Conway  as 
Evangeline,  Harry  Josephs  as  Cather- 
ine, W.  H.  Crane  as  Le  Blanc,  N.  C. 
Goodwin.  Jr.,  as  Captain  Deltrlch, 
James  S.  Maffitt  as  the  Lone  Fisher- 
man and  with  Golden  and  Dlxey  as  the 
fore  legs  and  hind  legs  of  the  Heifer. 

On  the  same  hill,  preceding  "Evan- 
geline," Nat  Goodwin  and  Rose  Temple 
appeared  in  a  sketch  by  J.  Cheever 
Goodwin,  called  "Dick  Alias!"  In  this 
piece  Goodwin  gave  imitations  of 
Sothem,  Sol  gniltb  RusseU,  lAwrenoe 

Barrett,  Stuart  Robson.  Gus  Williams 
and  Owen  Marlowe. 

STIANK  E.  FOWLEJ. 

Maiden. 


OLD  PROGRAMS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

The.  "Happy  Hottentots."  Walter  J. 
Seattle  and  Morris  Bentley,  associated 
with  Felix  de  Grasse  and  Charles  Camm 
as  the  Big  (slim  shin)  4,  performed 
their  specialty  in  "Aladdin"  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  commencing  June  19,  1882. 
"Aladdin  "  was  one  good  show,  played 
by  a  remarkably  good  company  us  fol- 
lows: 

Willie  Edouin,  George  W.  Wll.son, 
Oeorg^  W.  Howard.  James  T.  Powers, 
Miss  Marie  Williams.  Miss  Topsy  'Ven'n. 
Miss  Lillie  West.  Miss  Rose  Temple. 
Miss  Irene  Perry.  Miss  Clara  Ellison. 
Fred  P.  Ham,  W.  E.  Perkins  and  others. 
Other  specialties  were  Introduced  by 
the  Famous  Glrards  In  their  "Aesthetic 
Quadrille,"  and  a  quartet  composed  of- 
T.  B.  Dlllaway,  W.  W.  Tuttlo,  W.  H. 
Stedman  and  D.  W.  Good.  Those  were 
the  happy  days. 

JOSEPH  H  WHEELER. 

P.  S. — I  enclose  program  of  the  St. 
James  Theatre,  probably  of  the  vintage 
of  1871. 


i.i;  '  M  II, mi  ii,>5  "Jiow."  and  that  1:< 
only  more  than  usually  the  case  In 
his.  Ho  does  habitually  with  his  voice 
what  the  be.st  singers  are  always  try- 
ing to  do  with  th<-lr»,  but  only  .some- 
times succeeding,  The  art  of  assisting 
Nature  by  removing  obstacles  and  leav- 
ing her  alone  Is  one  of  the  last  things 
we  learn.  Anyone  who  has  dug  trenches 
soon  learns  to  let  the  weight  of  the  pick- 
axe do  all  the  work  and  to  Interfere 
with  It  as  little  as  may  be,  because  his 
results  are  tangible;  unluckily  for  sing- 
ing there  is,  because  It  Is  a  matter  of 
taste,  no  similar  sanction;  and  so  sing- 
ers go  on  trying  to  improve  Nature. 
Signer  Battistlnl  leaves  his  voice  alone, 
and  that  simple  act  of  self-denial  wins 
him  the  applause  of  thousands  when- 
ever he  chooses.  Tt  Is  so  simple  that  we 
could  all  do  it  and  so  difficult  that  few 
do.  He  sang  "Erl  tu"  and  "O  LIsbone 
alfln  tl  mlro,"  and,  of  course,  "Largone 
factotum" — but  the  songs  did  not  mat- 
ter, it  was  that  voice:  they  were  no 
more  than  the  Shapes  it  pleased  to  as- 
sume for  the  moment.  Signer  dl  VeroU 
accompanied. — The  Times. 


Our  old  friend  Dollie  BIdKvell,  accord- 
ing to  this  program  played  In  "The 
Loan  of  a  Lover."  We  remember  her  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  those  thrilling  dramas 
"Pretty  Panther"  and  "Strathmore,"  in 
1870  or  1871.  Miss  Jennie  Engel  was 
billed  at  the  St.  James  as  "the  Vocalist 
of  the  Period";  while  "The  Great  Ven- 
turoli"  was  "Premier  Assoluta  from  the 
Grand'Opera,  Milan."  Mile.  Millie  Tur- 
nour  on  the  flying  trapeze  was  "the 
aerial  sensation  of  the  day."  Billy 
Carter  sang  "new  airs  and  sweet 
strains."  There  were  character  duets  by 
"the  talented"  Freeman  sisters;  Ethio- 
pian songs  and  dances  by  Turner  and 
Lester;  the  Dally  brothers  In  their  light- 
ning clog  dapce;  the  champion  skaters, 
Alfred  and  George  Moe.  Harry  Blood- 
good,  as  Ole  Bull,  and  A.  J.  Leavltt  as 
the  agent  played  in  the  tatter's  "The 
Norwegian  Soloist." 

And  Jerry  Cohan,  "the  Justly  celebra- 
ted and  versatile  comedijin,"  gave  his 
"original  specialty,  the  Second  Hand 
Store." 

"Look  out  for  Stupendous  Attraction 
on  Monday,  Aug.  28." 


BATTISTINI 

Battlstini,  the  celebrated  baritone, 
now  67  years  oW,  gave  a  recital  In  Lon- 

We  quote  from  London 


don,  May  12, 
Journals: 

What  new  thing  shall  there  be  said  of 
Battlstini?  Or,  Indeed,  ot  any  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  "Bel  Canto"  style?  What 
aspect  can  be  discovered  that  will  in  the 
least  disturb  that  serene  and  eternal 
phenomenon?  For  when  we  hear  so  great 
and  high  a  singer  as  Battlstini  we  are 
hearing  the  expression  not  so  much  of 
a  personality,  which  cannot  endure,  be- 
yond Its  appointed  course,  as  of  a  tradi- 
tion which,  haply  lighting  upon  a  man, 
takes  hlra  and  moulds  him  to  fulfil  its 
own  avowed  intent — a  thing  which 
therefore  has  no  end  so  long  as  there 
be  ears  to  hear  and  minds  to  under- 
stand. That  tradition  demands  utter 
subservience  from  Us  adherents;  as 
soon  as  any  one  of  them  shows  the  least 
sign  of  exploiting  personality  or  yieldmg 
to  a  momentary  whim,  then  the  mis- 
creant is  cast  out  as  being  unworthy  to 
bear  the  burden  laid  upon  him.  In  Bat- 
tlstini the  tradition  has  found  so  ideal 
an  equipment  that  he  would  certainly 
be  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  faithful 
few  of  his  time,  were  it  not  that  prefer- 
ment is  at  set  variance  with  the  tenets 
of  this  severe  and  even-handed  school; 
for  as  soon  as  you  admit  rank  you  must 
needs  admit  personality  too. 

Wolfram's  song,  of  course,  is  in  it- 
self "bel  canto"  pure  and  simple,  but  to  | 
hear  "Erl  tu"  and  the  prologue  to  "Pag-  | 
llacci"  song  in  straight  and  continuous 
lines  of  beautiful  sound,  uninterrupted 
by  the  chokes  and  explosions  which  have 
become  the  stock-in-trade  of  operaOo 
singers,  was  a  unique  experience.  There 
were  times  indeed  when  it  seemed  that 


HOLST'S  "PERFECT  FOOL" 

(Manchester  Guardian) 
There  was  a  pre-war  atmosphere  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Monday  (May  14), 
but  if  the  Jewels  and  the  dresses  were 
of  the  kind  that  would  have  delighted 
the  heroine  or  hero  ot  a  Bennett  novel, 
the  excitement  and  the  Interest  shown 
were  not  due  merely  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  star  or  to  the  new  creations 
iof  famous  milliners.  An  English  opera 
I  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and 
I  the  performance  more  than  Justified 
I  the  choice. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Hoist's  work,  there  is  no  deriylng  its 
right  t6  rank  tor  resource  and  orig- 
inality amongst  the  best  half-dozen 
operas  of  recent  times.  "The  Perfect 
Fool"  is  satire— which  is  only  natural 
'in  an  age  of  Robots  and  Insect  plays. 
Italian  opera  and  Wagnerian  opera^ 
!Mr.  Hoist  turns  and  rends  them  both 
(very  skilfully  if  not  quite  effectually, 
for  of  course  these  things  have  a  way 
iof  going  on  living  long  after  their  de- 
Icease  has  been  certified  by  competent 
:authorlties.  This  is  nothing  unusual. 
The  new  generation— If  It  is  really  new 
iand  sanguine— Invariably  turns  against 
the  old.  AW  that  matters  ia  that  the 
turning  should  be  ably  done. 

"The  Perfect  Fool"  is  capital  fun,  but 
its  music  is  excellent  apart  from  its 
comic  uses.  It  will  not  klU  other 
operas,  but  live  by  tlieir  side  in  peaceful  j 
amity.  The  singing  was  good  and  the  • 
scenic  arrangements  are  a  very  con- 
siderable improvement  on  anything  the 
National  Company  have  done  at  Covent 
Garden  so  far.  There  was  a  full  house, 
and  the  applause  at  the  end  was  long 
and  enthusiastic.  All  the  members  of 
the  cast  had  obviously  been  carefully 
prepared,  and  the  performance,  which 
Mr  Eugene  Goossens  conducted,  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  great  oc- 
casion. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

Having   read   the   article   in  today's 
paper  regarding  "Evangeline,"  let  me 
state  that  I  was  present  at  its  premiere, 
the  summer  of  1876  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre.   Laura    Joyce    was  Evangeline; 
Harry  Josephs,    Dame   Hatley;  Harry 
j  Murdoch,  Capt.  Deltrlch  (his  make  up 
was   a  perfect  representation   of  Ben 
j  Butler) ;  Maffitt,  the  Lone  Fisherman, 
j  and,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
Eliza    Weatherby,    Gahrlel.    That  was 
j  the  original  production,  with  the  chorus 
j  "RIng-ting-ting"  and  "Where  art  thou 
j  now  my  Beloved,"  afterwards  replaced 
,  by  "Come  to  me  quickly,  my  Darling". 


Add  to  this  the  snippy  remarks  of 

Ernest  Newman  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  May  18:  "Being  still  In 
Scotland,  I  missed  the  production  of 
Gustav  Hoist's  opera,  'The  Perfect 
Fool,'  at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday. 
I  only  refer  to  the  subject  here  In 
order  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hoist  on  his 
gift  for  parody.  The  ballet  music 
from  the  opera  has  been  given  two  or 
three  times  at  London  orchestral  con- 
certs during  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Nothing  was  told  us  about  the  opera 
Itself;  we  were  Just  left  to  Judge  the 
music  by  the  light  ot  nature.  So  Judg- 
ing it,  I  said  of  it  once  that  I  did  not 
think  it  was  Hoist  at  his  best;  It  re- 
minded me  too  much  of  Stravinsky  and 
others.  The  perfect  fool,  I  murmur  to 
myself,  c'est  mol.  I  ought  to  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  believe  that  Hoist 
would  ever  write  like  Stravinsky,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  a  Joke." 

THEATRE  NOTES 

J  B  says  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
that  to  enjoy  "A  Piccadilly  Puritan,"  by 
Lechmere  Worrall  (London,  May  14), 
you  must  have  reason  aJong  with  your 
hat  and  coat  and  take  your  seat  with 
simple  faith.  The  author,  adapting  a 
novel  bv  Miss  Gertie  U.  S.  Wentworth 
James,  will  ask  you  to  believe  in  a  good 
little  girl  who  pretends  to  be  a  bad  little 
girl  In  order  to  find  out  whether  the 
handsome  and  prosperous  gentleman 
from  the  backwoods  who  has  caught  her 
eye  is  In  fact  a  Galahad.  So  she  fools 
him  and  tempts  him,  and  you  will  have 


were  times  indeea  wnen  it  seeu.eu  i.iaL  >,"•-,--  .y.-^  f-^^^  breed  real  durable 


ence  had  made  it  clear  from  the  begin 
ning  It  was  out  for  thrills  and  throbs, 
howsoever  they  were  obtained,  and, 
perhaps,  so  that  it  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed entirely  the  great  man  stooped 
to  display  one  or  two  of  the  old  tricks, 
as  in  Giordano's  "Andrea  Chenier."  But 
this  only  served  to  reveal  how  far  Above 
these  mechanical  devices  he  has  risen, 
and  how  darkly  Ignorant  was  the  audi- 
ence not  to  realize  It.— Daily  Telegraph. 


Sfgnor    Battlstlnl's    recital    at    th« ; 
Queen's  hall  on  Saturday  was  well  at- 
tended and  enthusiastlcaly  applauded.  In 
all  singing  the  "what"  is  of  less  Im- 


Galahads  

wicked  baron."  Faith  is  also  demanded 
for  the  little  girl's  aunt  who  was  a  great 
actress  once,  and  now  obliges  with  an 
impersonation  oT  an  alcoholic  lady  In 
order  to  keep  things  going. 


Th«  Herald  last  Sunday  spoke  of  the 
short  plays  by  Miss  Essex  Dane  (Mrs. 
Arthur  Lewis),  pu'olished  by  Walter  H. 
Baker  &  Co.  of  Boston.  One  of  them, 
"Wroijg  Numbers,"  ■n^as  performed  by 
the  Stage  Society  in  London  on  May  13. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  found  the  play  "In- 
geniously conetruct&d  if  not  wildly 
loriglnal." 

A.  A.  Milne  has  written  a  play,  "Suc- 
cess." which  is  said  to  be  on  a  large 
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scale,  haying  a  more  than  usually  seri- 
ous purpose.  I-t  Is  In  three  acts.  The 
scenes  are  In  Ijondon  and  In  the  country, 
"while  the  story  Is  modern  and  wholly 
devoid  of  the  fantastic  element  which 
the  writer  so  frequently  introduces  Into 
his  work."  ' 


"For  Goodness  Sake"  Is  entitled  In 

England  "Stop  Fllrtlngr." 

Mllne'3  "The  Lucky  One,"  which  has 
been  performed  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, will  be  produced  at  Cambridge 
(ISng.),  by  the  A.  D.  C.  on  June  6,  7,  8, 
9,  11,  12. 

John  Masefleld's  new  play,  "Melloney 
Holtspur,"  will  be  produced  by  the 
Playbox  in  London. 

The   "lyiesus"   of  Euripides  will  be 
performed  In  Greek  at  Oxford  on  June  I 
23.  ,  , 

"The  Green  Goddess,"  with  Mr.  Arllss, 
will  be  brought  out  in  London  early  in 
September. 

A  new  musical  version  of  Sheridan's 
comedy,  "The  Duenna,"  may  be  .'?een  Ip 
London  this  year.  It  was  produced  re- 
cently as  a  comic  opera,  with  music  by 
Thomas  Llnley,  at  Birmingham. 


MUSIC,  NEW  AND  OLD  j 

A  new  •  piano  trio  by  Gabriel  Paure ! 
was  performed  at  Paris,  May  12.  It  Is 
said  that  it  ranks  in  Quality  .among  his ' 
more  prominent  chamber  works,  for  it 
Is  "translucent,  melodic  In  a  super- 
refined  manner,  and  of  a  structure 
half-veiled."  The  tonalities  are  D 
minor,  F  major,  D  major.  The  first 
and  the  third  movements  end  on  ap 
almost  passionate  repetition  of  the 
theme  with  the  wish  to  procla,Im  the 
definite  key.  In  the  Andantlno  there  Is 
one  of  the  effect  of  "balancing,"  that 
characterizes  thjB  composer  of  the  song 
"Les  Berceaux."  In  ""the  finale  the 
piano  runs  murmuring  between  the , 
violin  and  the  violoncello. 

A  comic  opera,  "Hassan,  the  Rat 
Oatcher,"  by  Simon  Bren,  has  been  per- 
formed at  Wurzburg.  Is  the  story  that 
of  our  old  friend  the  Pied  Piper  already 
treated  by  Nessler  and  Neuendorft? 


Roussel's  "Padmavatl."  an  opera 
ballet  opera  begiin  just  beter*  ttM 
world  war.  la  abou*  to  be.  or  Is  already 

produced  at  the  Parts  Opera.  Padma- 
vatl is  the  name  of  a  Hindu  woman, 
who  living  in  the  14  th  century,  was  the 
beautiful  wife  of  the  King  Ratar-8on. 
The  Mongolian  Sultan  AlaBuddin  cot- 
eted  the  kingdom  and  the  wife,  so  he 
waged  war.  besieged  Tchltor.  Padma- 
vatl, rather  than  fall  into  hla  hands, 
mounted  Che  funeral  pyre.  It  Is  Is  said 
that  the  chorus  plays  an  important 
part;  that  the  music  Is  vocally  difficult. 


Dr.  Ame's  ballad  opera.  "Love  In  n 
Village"    (produced   In  1762),    waa  re- 
vived In  London  on  May  10  and  11  by 
the  Mayfalr  Dramatlo  Club.  (The  pas- 
ticcio,  for  Arne  collected  old  English 
tunes  and  borrowed  from  Handel,  Pur- 
cell  and  others,  wag  produced  In  the 
United  States  as  early  as  1T66,  and  waa 
for  a  long  time  popular.    It  was  per- 
formed In  Boston  at  the  New  E?jchlbl- 
tlon  Room  on  Nov.  23,  1792).  The  Times 
found  the  libretto  not  sufCIcIently  Inter- 
esting or  well  planned  to  suit  modern 
taste,  In  which  It  differs  from  that  of 
"The  Beggar's  Opera."  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  music  or  about  the  form 
of  the  work  as  a  whole.    No  progress 
or  development  can  Interfere  with  the 
simple  fact  that  a  charming  song  or 
duet  sung  at  an  appropriate  moment 
always  Justifies  Its   interposition  into 
the  action;  in  fact.  Justifies  the  actual 
existence  of  opera  as  a  form  of  art. 
I  These  early  ballad-operas  are  Just  the 
same  as  latter-day  works  of  the  kind, 
with  the  single  exception  that  the  en- 
I  sembles  are  fewer  and  are  very  simple 
In  deslgii.   It  is  a  pity  that  the  libretto 
is   not    more    entertaining,    so   that  so 
much   delightfully  fresh   and  fragrant 
music  could  be  saved.   Arne  wrote  some 
good  tunes  in  this  work,  and  he  selected  ^ 
others  equally  good.     But  they  want  ^ 
good  singing,  batter  Dinging  than  thatj 
heard  on  Friday,  which  was  chiefly  un- 
satlsfactorj'  on  account  of  the  singers  j 
not  understanding  how  to  use  rubato. ' 
The  simpler  and  more  direct  the  music, 
the  greater  the  art  needed  to  round  off 
the  phrases  with  grace  and  style.  Still, 
the  presentation  had  Its  points  of  vivac- 
ity and  general  surety,  the  music  had 
I  been  neatly  scored  for  flute  and  strinss 
j  by  Mr.  Alfred  Reynolds,  and  the  ataging 
1  was  simple  but  adequate. 


Talk  of  a  record  runt    'Where  In  the 
annals  of  British  opera  will  you  find  a 
parallel    to    that    of    "The  Beggar's 
era,"   at   the   Lyric,  Hammersmith, 
ere  the  piece  reaches  Its  third  an- 
i  nlversary  and  its  1240th  performance  on 
■^^Tuesday,  June  B.     Every  one  present 
,   ^1  receive  a  souvenir  in  the  form  of 


a  reproduction,  suitably  framed,  of  an 
original  sketch  of  a  setting  by  the  late 
Claude  Lovat  Fraser. — Daily  Telegraph. 

A  very  formidable  and  Interesting 
affair  Is  the  list  of  \v>orks  performed  at 
t(he-  symphony  concerts  by  Sir  Dan  God- 
frey and  his  Municipal  Orchestra  at 
Bournemouth,  during  the  wlnterr.  from 
October  to  May.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  orchestral  works  were  per- 
formed, of  which  44  were  English,  37 
were  given  for  the  first  time  at  Bourne- 
mouth, and  of  thase  31  were  English. 
Any  number  of  the  compositions  are,  I 
think,  quite  unknown  to  London.  For 
example,  have  we  yet  heard  here  Doro- 
thy Howell's  ballet,  "Koong-She«." 
Ethel  Scarborough's  fantasy,  "Promise," 
Brent- Smith's  "The  Southdowns," 
Rhapsody,  Elldngton's  "Out  of  the 
Mist,"  DunhlU'a  new  symphony?  Dur- 
ing the  recent  festival  at  Bournemouth 
no  fewer  than  157  works  were  per- 
formed, of  which  93  were  English,  and 
represented  45  composers.— Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

The  music  for  "Puss  in  Boots,"  played 
by  the  Italian  Marionettes  In  London 
on  May  11,  was  written  by  Cesar  Cui 
as  an  operetta  for  his  grandchildren. 
It  is  scored  for  a  chamber  orchestra. 
The  music  is  described  as  seldom  if 
ever  "Russian."  but  light,  simple,  grace- 
ful, delicate  "without  any  attempt  at 
being  ever  in  the  least  originai," 

A  recital  of  Brahms,  such  as  that 
with  which  Mr.  Borwick  marked  his 
anniversary,  draws  Its  own  audience.  It 
is  a  congregation  which  prefers  to  have 
Us  religion  set  forth  in  words  of  which 
it  understands  the  meaning.  Some 
think  that  In  Brahms  the  inspiration 
was  greater  than  the  workmanship; 
others,  that  the  workmanship  stifled 
the  inspiration.  J>t  us  say  then  that, 
subject  to  human  limitations,  the  bal- 
ance •was  about  right.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  his  devotees  have  been  flrlven  of 
late  years  Into  the  position  of  apologists. 
The  world  has  recognized  his  solidity 
and  dignity,  but  It  seems  to  have  seen 
in  his  neglect  of  the  Imponderabliia  the 
same  cause  at  work  as  has  ousted  Ger- 
man music  from  the  hegemony  of  Eu- 
rope. For  he  Is  Intensely  German.  His 
music  leaves  nothing  to  chance;  In  its 
beginning  It  completely  foresees  the 
end;  It  states,  not  hints;  even  Its 
dreams  are  ordered.  'Was  a  sagt  muss  \ 
auch  B  sagen,  but  a  wayward  world  ^ 
does  not  always  see  the  necessity;, It  is 
apt  to  reply,  Sie  haben  Ja  immer  so 
recht.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  Brahma,  and  his 
devoted  admirer,  Hausmann,  did  not  i 
always  play  his  music  as  it  Is  written,  , 
but  with  "considerable  latitude.  This, 
Is  the  Justification  of  Mr. 'Berwick's  ex- | 
cesslve  rubato.  But  there  Is  no  record 
of  Brahms  having  played  the  right 
hand  habitually  before  the  left,  and 
that  should  possibly  be  altered. 

Lord  Newton's  bill  for  regulating  un- 
sightly methods  of  advertising  was  be 
fore  the  House  of  Lords  last  month. 
This  bill  proposed  to  stop  the  writing 
of  puffs  on  the  sky  by  means  of  smoke 
from  aeroplanes.    Lord  Birkenhead  op- 
posed  this   clause,   declaring  that  the 
prohibition  could  have  been  conceived 
by  "only  an  unphllosophic,  unbalanced 
mind."    He  moved  the  omission  of  this 
clause  and  said  that  he  was  not  sensi- 
tive, but  that  Lord  Newton  was  "evi- 
dently of-a  very  sensitive  disposition." 
The   Manchester   Guardian    made  this 
comment:    "The  argument  seems  to  be 
that  since  Lord  Birkenhead  is  not  sen- 
sitive nobody  else  has  any  right  to  be. 
On,   then,  with  the  pill  pufts  for  the 
empyrean,  and  let  the  roseate  hues  of: 
early  morn  blush  a  little  deeper  as  they 
find  themselves  the  background  for  a 
tribute     to     somebody's  hair-restorer. 
But,   unaccountable  as  It  may  sound, 
the  Upper  Chamber  was  quite  uncon- 
vinced  by   Lord   Birkenhead.      It  re- 
jected his  amendment  by  80  votes  to 
32,  and  Lord   Newton's  clause  stands 
unaltered." 

Before  anyone  gets  excited  over  the 
question  whether  smoke  advertisements 
should  be  permitted  in  this  common- 
wealth would  it  not  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  billboard  and  painted  adver- 
tisements that  disfigure  cliffs,  pastoral 
regions,  views  of  shores  and  hills? 

AS  SHE  SHOULD   BE  SPOKE 

Mr.  John  Masefield  is  of  the  cpinion 
that  the  English  language  !<.  best 
spoken,  not  In  Dublin  by  unUerslty 
men  as  has  been  said,  not  In  Oxford, 
not  In  Cambridge,  not  even  in  Boston, 
.Mass..  but  in— Scotland.  He  said  this 
of  Edinburgh  some  time  ago;  he  now 
says  it  of  Glasgow. 

Londoners  are  naturally  irritated. 
One  says:  "Supposing  him  to  be  right, 
it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  a  Glas- 
gow accent  is  to  be  cultivated.  Eng- 
lish is  as  barbarlously  mispronounced 
there  as  a  general  rule  as  It  is  in  Lon- 
don, though  in  a  far  different  way 
.  What  Is  true  is  that  the  fftrtlxer  nor 


you  go.'  the^  easier  it  is  lind  people 
who  can  be  taught  to  speal<  English 
as  it  should  be  spoken."  The  writer 
gives  this  explanation:  The  southerner 
Is  too  lazy  to  pronounce  chest  notes;  In 
the  north  people  speak  with  open 
ibroats. 

ADD  PERILS  OF  SURFACE-CARS 

CWMlmlngton    (O.)    News- Journal) 

Street  car  lines  went  out  aagwah  • 

hoiUnpo  ur(tA  early  In  the  morning  and 
not  a  wheel  turned  for  the  rest  of  the  | 
day. 

HELP  THE  FARMER 

As  the  'World  Wags. 
.Their  president  tells  the  Kiwanls  that 
a  great  little  way  to  help  the  farmers 
is  to  get  "rube"  and  "hlok"  out  of  tlie 
vocabulary.  He  seems  to  think  that 
they  are  intercliangeable;  and  they  are 
well-nigh  antonyinous.  Rube,  hick, 
boob.  jay.  yap.  goof:  each  has  its  dis- 
tinctive meaning.  A  man  may  be  two 
or  more  of  them,  although  a  hick  is 
seldom  a  boob,  and  never  a  rube;  and 
a  man  may  be  any  one  without  pos- 
sessing a  soupcon  of  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  any  other.  .  .  .  Persons 
who  like  to  think  they  are  refined  may 
get  along  without  using  any  of  the 
words.  It  Is  best  that  they  should  try 
to  do  so;  for  persons  who  think  they 
are  refined  are  generally  wrong  about 
that  and  about  all  else.  However, 
"boob"  belongs  in  all  meticulous  dic- 
tionaries, and  will  soon  be  taken  In. 

TANTALUS. 

"CHARACTER  VOCALIST" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  "F.  E.  H."  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  up  the  files  of  The  Herald  and  the 
announcement  of  the  opening  of  the 
season  of  the  Howard  Athenaeum  Mon- 
day, Aug.  14,  1871,  he  will  find  this  an- 
nouncement—"First  appearance  in  this 
citv  of  the  great  HUMORIST.  CHAR- 
ACTER VOCALIST  and  FACIAL  DE- 
LINERATOR,  SOL  SMITH  RUSSELL." 

He  will  also  find  "The  Champion  Ethi- 
opian Troupe,  of  the  World,  HUGHEY 
DOUGHERTY,  WILLIAM  ARLING- 
TON—BOB HART— &  BILLY  SHEP- 
ARD,"  and  furthermore — 

"The  two  Champion  Song  and  Dance 
Couples  HARRIGAN  &  HART,  the 
original  'Little  Frauds'  and  'Mulcahey 
Twins'  and  JOHNSON  and  POWERS," 
and  among  other  things  "The  Majil- 
tons." 

Will  "F.  E.  H."  please  note  "Char- 
acter Vocalist"  In  the  description  of  Sol- 
Smith  Russell? 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


'1 

Across  the  room  for  collar,  stud  and 

tie; 

Does  he   I  wonder,  know  the  moments 
fly? 

Passing  the  window,  cap  is  on  I  see; 
The  day  is  fair:  a  light  coat  It  will  be. 
A  blank!    I  watch  the  door  across  thel 
way. 

A  boyish  form,  a  bag,  a  flash  of  gray. 
He  clears  the  steps!    A  rush  Is  down 

the  street. 
As  times  of  yore:     "Good -by  Lad"  I 

repeat.  M.  A.  M. 


/ 


AN  UNCONSIDERED  TRIFLE 

J.  A.  T.  of  South  Chatlxam  asks 
whether  the  mill  In  our  system  of  coin- 
age was  ever  of  any  ■practical  value. 
"Were  any  mills  ever  made  In  the  United 

States  mint?  " 

Patrick  Kelly  In  his  "Universal  Camb- 
ist" (1811)  WTOte:  "A  uniform  way  of 
keeping  accounts  has  been  established 


in 


In  eplta  of  his  proverbial  shyness 
Signer  Gabrlele  d'Annunzio  Is  again  In 
the  spot-light.  One  day  we  read  that 
he  threw  an  easy  chair  Into  a  lake  be- 
cause the  placing  of  It  that  he  raightj 
comfortably  see  a'  regatta  reflected  on 
his  strength.  Now  we  read  that  he  Ja 
preparing  for  a  last  exploit  in  which 
he  "ultimately  hopes  to  die." 

We  all  shall  "ultimately"  die,  as  out- 
spake  brave-  Horatlus.  Even  Signer 
D'Annunzio  will  not  escape.  And  while 
he  has  shown  on  land  and  in  the  air 
that  he  Is  not  afraid  to  die,  he  should 
remember  the  saying  of  Bert  WiUlams: 
"Death  is  so  permanent." 

What  Is  this  last  exploit?  -ma  he  be 
slain  on  some  battle  field,  sword  n 
hand?  Will  he  fly  to  the  north  pole 
in  an  aeroplane?  Will  he  be  the  first 
to  wave  a  flag  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Everest? 

We  read  In  a  dlsp9.tch  from  Brescia 
that  the  intrepid  Signer  Gabrlele  D'An- 
nunzio has  become  reconciled  with  Ida 
Rubinstein,  the  dancing  and  miming 
actress,  aii.d  at  the  age  of  69  he  will 
return  to  her.  Another  proof  of  his 
amazing  Courage,  if  proof  were  needed 

HEARD  ON  THE  LINKS 

"We  were  Just  flnlshlng  the  last  18 

when  " 

"How  many  holes  have  you  playeflr 
"Twenty-seven.  'Why?" 
"You  spoke  of  the  .last  18."  ^_ 
•'Drinks.  ...  As  I-  was  saying  .  .  - 


the  United  States  (by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1789),  namely,  in  dollars  of  10 
dimes,  100  cents,  or  lOOO  mills."  Thomad 
Jefferson,  two  years  after  this  act  wad 
passed,  reckoned  that  at  20  cents  a| 
pound  of  Fomething  was  8  mills  a  dlshJ 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  "RepSrt  od 
Weights  and  Measures"  (about  1820),! 
said  that  if  a  tradesman  In  any  city  of 
the  United  States  was  asked  what  is  a 
dime  or  a  miil,  the  chances  were  four 
In  five  that  he  would  not  understand 
the  question.  Chamber's  Encyclopaedia 
says  that  as  a  coin,  the  mill  has  no 
existence.  But  that  does  not  answer 
J.  A.  T.'s  question,  and  on  that  point 
the  oracles  are  dumb,  though  they  have 
much  to  say  about  James  Mill,  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss." 

AVhen  there  was  talk  of  a  decimal! 
coinage  for  Great  Britain  the  mill  was! 
to  replace  the  farthing  and  be  in  value| 
the  one-thousandth  of  a  pound.  Ten  of 
these  mills  were  to  be  a  "victoria."  \ 
In  Hong  Kong  at  the  beginning  ot\ 
this  "century  the  denominations  were 
the  dollar.  50,  20  and  5  cents  in  silvej-, 
and  the  cent  and  mill  in  bronze. 


ENGLAND'S    "BEST    PEOPLE"  | 

Maurice  I^ancis  Egan,  reviewing' 
"Lady  Palmerston  and  Her  Times,"  be- 
glrs  In  this  cheerful  strain: 

"The  frankness  of  the  English  arl<3- 
!  tocracy  Is  one  of  their  most  refreshing 
I  qualities.    If  a  very  old  family  has  two 
'or  three  lunatics  stored  away  and  Ilv- 
i  tng  somewhere  their  relatives  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  'Oh,  yes.  Lord  George 
Is  balmy,  and  naturally  all  his  children 
are  rather  balmy,  tool'    As  a  rule,  the  i 
upper  classes  in  England  never  seem  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  ancestors.    That  Is 
loft  for  the  middle  classes." 


"No  Trespassing.  Police  Take  No- 
lice"  is  not  an  uncommon  sign,  tn 
Derbyshire  this  sign  is  seen  in  certain 
places:  "Trespassers  will  be  Photo- 
graphed." Is  there  a  man  with  a  cam- 
era all  day  in  wait  behind  a  tree?  And 
would  a  photograph  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence in  court  if  the  trespasser  stoutly 
denied? 

BABBITT  JR. 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
My  neighbor  lifts  the  shade  across  the 
way ; 

And  stands  in  fancy  robe  to  note  the 
day. 

Loos'ning  girdle,  turns  with  stately 
mien. 

To  draw  the  usual  morning  tub,  I  ween.^ 

"You  use  Pears  soap?"  on  his  returnj 
I'd  ask;  ( 
i  As  well  in  view,  pursuant  of  his  task,  j 

Thrusts  shirt  In  trousers,  gray  tho" 
sometimes  brown; 

Bends  then  for  shoes.  Now  shakes  the 
rant-leg  down. 


MR.   HIPKISS  OF  TOLEDO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  HIpkiss  of  Toledo.  O.,  has  writ- 
ten me  taiat  "Traveler,"  In  this  column, 
has  committed  a  gross  error  tn  con- 
necting his  old  name  with  a  new  dance, 
for,  he  adds,  an  Englishman  sojourning 
in  Toledo  without  •wine,  without  song 
and  without  end  has  little  cause  for 
dancing. 

He  asks  me  to  make  a  correction,  for 
modesty's  sake,  and  to  state  that  If  he 
Is  to  have  a  sure  place  in  the  Hall  oi 
Fame  he  believes  it  will  be  wlon 
through  a  new  invention  wWoU  is  to 
meet  a  crying  need  among  baffled  pro- 
hibition officers  and  legislators  with  a 
dry  sense  of  humor.  This  great  boon  to 
the  suffering  will  have  a  three-gni  ca- 
pacity, will  be  carried  on  the  hip  and 
will  be  known  among  the  elect-ed  as 

■LeBaiser."   ^JOHN  QUILL. 

"THE  BETROTHED" 

(Being  Time's  revenge  on  the  hero  of 
the  "Departmental  Ditty"  of  that  tltle-- 
a  revenge  which  Is  surely  foreshadowei 
in  the  information  that  "cigars  rather 
smaller  and  milder  than  those  made  for 
men"  are  now  being  specially  manufact- 
ured for  women.)  _v„, 
"Open  the  new  clgar-boxr'— that  B  vfh&i 

I  hear  her  say; 
For  Maggie  and  I  have  quarrelled,  ana 

I  darkened  (for  me)  is  the  day. 

I 

i  But  darkened  for  her?  Not  Hketyl  She 
powders  an  insolent  nose. 
And  lights  up  a  "dusky  beauty"— andf 
away  her  trouble  blows! 

Open  the  new  cigar-box,  out  with  her 
favorite  weed,  j 
And  her  lover  can  sulk  tlU  doomsday  foil 
all  that  Maggie  will  heed! 

Would  I  make  my  peace  with  ray  des- 
pot? There's  a  rival  in  the  way; 
rm  left  for  a  Laran&ga,  cut  out  by  a 
Henry  Clay. 

And  as  for  that  Johnny  In  Kipling's, 
with  hla  mixture  of  smlrls  and, 
whine. 

And  his  rot  about  "PrIeSt  of  ^ 

1  wish  hp'(1  a  i-ase  like  ■ 


rip  who  IclHues,  «n(1  m 
'lie  fm-o — 
•'  V,.,  8i„oo  the  KIpllnir  Jingle  I've 
,     'Iropped  to  tho  socond  place! 

t'crhaps  I  pay  for  his  bluster— I  iret  Wiy 

nose  put  out 
T"  even  tlilng-s  up  for  the  lordly  way  he 

chucked  his  weight  about. 

tallt  to  me  not  of  tho  aohwe  In  aHen- 
ry  Clay  or  a  Bock— 
.n  a  case  for  Mr.  HaiMj^-Tline's  latett 

I^ughlnr-stockl 
— litjolo.  In  the  ManoherterOnardlan: 

"JR  OLHRIOAL  CORRESPONDHNT 
'  tJie  World  TVagsi 

'  he  genuemen  of  the  preea  hare  been 
Ing  us  choice  bits  o*  eccleslaatlcal 
vs  of  late.  We  hear  that  "as  th^ 
•Sinn  Easter  dawned  the  walUn- 
•u.-mnds  .surged  toward  the  number- 
mnsque.s  of  the  Soviet  capital  "  At 

^  wcd.IIng  of  Princess  Mary  v,,- 
ned  that  "the  primate  and  three  ut- 
5  bishops,  wearing  capes,  moved 
u-ard.  The  New  York  Times,  how- 
r.  recelvod  the  prize: 
following    the    Patriarch  Meletlos 

■  9  Bishop  Yallor,  who  seated  himself 
'he  altar." 

nston.        THE  VTCAR  OP  BRAT. 

'UBTLESS,    A    MEMBER    OF  THE 
VELL  KNOWN  SI  N  N  -  FEI N  B  ERQ 
FAMILY 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

TTas  ynur  attention  been  called  to  the 
nvltatlon  Issued  to  all  tho  Clan  O'Brien 
a  special  O'Brien  night  In  honor  of 
oung  Mv.   O'Brien,   neaUy  printed  In 
■nierald  green,  and  signed  J.  Felnberg? 

GALWAY  TOWN. 

ADD   TO   "SACRILEGIOUS  AR. 

CHAEOLOQISTS  1 
■«ivn  Ridge  Column  In^Wyomtng  aH.)  Poat- 

Kmery  Stewart  and  Hamilton  Phllllns 
re  moving  the  Presbyterian  cemetery. 

SAXONY   AND  HESSE 

.  ■  the  World  Wagsi 

^'  S'   ^'"■tees  I 
1  that  his  heroes  often  don  a  "Sax- 
coat  and  sport  "Hessian  boots" 
a  ''Sax-.ny  ooat?"    :  have  a 
^  ue  idea  what  "Hessians"  were. 

E.  S.'  D, 

V  Saxony  ooat  ,was  one  made  of  cloth 
•-n  from  wool  of  Saxony.    We  re- 

->her  that  Surtoes's  Mr.  Sponge  on  an 
■auslon  put  on  his  ."dross  blue  Hax- 
ny  Saxony  coating  was  Saxony  wool 
ade  In  ootttlng  styles.  Saxony  flannel 
■as  usually  scarlet.  Saxony  cord,  black 
.bbed,  was  used  for  cassocks  and  aoad- 
mio  gowns.  Heaelan  boots  were  a  hleh 
not  with  tassels  In  front  at  the  top.  1„ 
Peter  Simple"  a  man  was  dressed  In 
blue  cotton  net  pantaloons  and  Hea- 
an  boots."— Ed. 


former  .suitor  nnrt  vp;,,I  ilion,  n  moral  l-s- 
Elon,  she  at  tho  end  Is  bitten  by  Jealousy 
when  she  learns  that  ihe  tonner  'adorer 
has  married  a  woman  whom  she  hales. 

And  whv  d,,  you  hate  her?"  the  hus- 
band might  ask  In  revenge. 

Iluth  i-tojo  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
Pl;uid...j  for  her  singing  about  the  red- 
n  ".1  mnn.  .'^.-ir.ili  Crcen's  .swf...the.Hrt 
and  other  Inflammable  and  Inflaming 
ni.i  ,-.s  She  has  a  way  with  her,  ir- 
resistible, not  too  vulgar,  but  by  no 
n,f.ans  sul>tle.  To  plea.se  those  who 
might  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
fran|<„ess  of  her  confessions,  she  sanK 
a  song  about  mother's  love,  a  song  of 
the  species  that  years  ago  was  ex- 
pected from  what  was  known  as  a 
serio-comic  vocalist."  It  la  seedless 
I'l  say  this  song  about  "m-m-mother" 
appealed  to  the  same  persons  who  had 
applauded  lustily  her  "blues,"  for  the 
Americans  are  a  sentimental  race 

Ben  Pierce  and  Lee  Ryan— the  lat- 
ter giving  a  vivid  performance  of  lusty 
old  age-pleased  greatly,  others  on  the 
bill  were  Roxy  La  Rosea,  who  evidently 
enjoyed  playing  the  harp,  and  Mr 
run-een,  who  sang  Canlo's  air  from' 
Pagliaccl"  faster  than  we  had  ever 
heard  It,  and  with  the  appropriate  sobs 
besides  songs  in  English  and  in  French 
Ihere  were  also  Aesop's  Fables  mod- 
ernized for  the  screen  with  cartoons  by 
iaul  Terry, , paragraphs  by  newspaper 
humorists  and  the  Pathe  News. 


PLAYS^  CONTINUING 

COLONI|aL— "Molly  Darling." 
Musical  coimedy.  Second  week  at 
this  theati-e  with  Jack  Donahue 
"of  the  lavighing  feet." 

COPLEA:_"The  Likes  of  'Er." 
Comedy  df  Cockney  life  after  the 
war.  Fojurth  and  last  week.  End 
of  the  se^ison.  Reopening  on  Mon- 
day, Sep  t.  3. 

MAJESTIC  — "The  Covered 
Wagon."  Film  play  based  on  Em- 
erson H()ugh's  novel  of  the  same 
name,    'third  week. 


ST  Jj 


■AMES— "The   Man  who 


Drama.  Revival. 


"HUNCH"  AND  "HUTCH" 

In  answer  to  "S.  A.,"  a  correspondent 
1).  W.  writes  that  "spoon  hutch"  (sic) 
)r    'mountain  laurel".  Is  In  Webster's 

aw  International  Dictionary  (1319) 
mofig  words  seldom  used.  But  "S  \  ■ 
Iked  about  "spoon  hunch."  In  Bn  = 
sh  dialect  "liunoh  weather"  ts  damn 
M  toggy  weather  that  makes  men 
iinch  up  their  shoulders,  and  animals 

Titract  tielr  limbs.  Is  it  posslWs  that 
nunoh  la  thus  used  ta  connection  witn 
le  mountain  laurel?  Why  the  oom- 
funding  with  "spooR"T 


Came  Biack.' 
Second  'Lveek. 

TREM  ONT— "The  Rise  of  Rosie 
0'Re)lly|"  George  M.  Cohan's 
latest  (musical  comedy.  Third 
week.  ' 

WILB:uR— "Liza."  Musical  com- 
edy performed  by  a  colored  com- 
pany. Second  week.  Special 
mldnigtjit  performance  on  Thurs- 
day bef^inning  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore miidnight. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  bill  at  Keith's  this  week  is  di- 
versified. It  contains  several  excellent 
features. 

In  these  days  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
dancers  who  do  not  insist  on  an  "In- 
terpretation" of  Beethoven's  7th  sym- 
phony, the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  pl(»- 
ttires  by  Boecklin.  Dancers  who  are  not 
merely  weak  imitators  of  Ruth  St. 
Denis  or  of  the  Miss  Duncan  of  the  early 
and  romantic  days.  And  so  Adelaide 
and  Hughes  In  their  first  set  of  dances 
delighted  the  eye.  When  they  talked 
they  were  not  equally  grateful  to  the 
ear.  The  pantomimic  act  would  have 
lieen  better  if  it  had  been  shorter,  and 
their  patter  at  the  end  was  silly 

Fortunello  &  Clrilllno,  who  had  been 
f     n    here    in    the    Greenwich  Village 
Uies,  are  a  surprising  pair,  conspicu- 
^  for  their  ease  when  they  are  most 
i-rlslng.     Their  feats  are  as  uncon- 
lUional  as  their  manner  of  perform- 
ing them. 

Fortunately'  for  the  spectators  that 
prefer  these  exhibitions  of  athletic  skill 
to  the  harp  and  to  sentimental  songs 
there  were  Kmma  Frabell  and  brother' 
graceful  and  agile  on  the  slack  wife' 
and  Ernest  Mack  and  Margla  LaRue 
daring  on  roller  skates.  "The  Swivel 
Xeck  Twist"  of  the  latter  Is  well  worth 
seeing. 

A  one-act  comedy  In  vaudteville  Is 
often  elfher  foolish  or  boresome,  usuallv 
both,  but  Edwin  Burke's  "Like  and  Dls- 
I  kes."  played  by  .Marion  Murray  and 
,  Jtessrs.  Clucas  and  Sherrad  is  amuslne 
In  that  it  treats  a  c.)nimr,i>  faiiin-  of  'iif7, 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  asking  us  to  Introduce 
Horace  WaJpole  to  the  readers  of  this 
jcolumn.  Horace  Walpole  needs  no  in- 
jtroduction.  Hia  letters  abounding  in 
j&osslp,  often  malicious,  are  sui-ely  fa- 
Imlliar  to  many  of  our  readers.  Thack- 
eray was  too  contemptuous  toward  him. 
Macaulay  sneered  at  him  for  his  re- 
searches after  "Queen  Mary's  comb, 
WoLsey's  rtd  hat,  the  pipe  which  Van 
T-romp  smoked  during  his  last  sea  fight 
and  the  spur  which  King  William  struck 
mto  the  flank  of  Sorrel,"  but  nie?e 
trifles  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable  : 
One  can  find  pleasure  in  the  gossip  of 
Suetonlous  about  the  Roman  temperore ' 
when  a  stately  history  of '  their  reigns 
would  he  hai-d  i-eading  and  less  informing 
about  their  chawicters  and  Roman  life 
and  manners.  There  are  lives  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  but  It  was  left  for  gar- 
rulous old  John  Aubrey  to  tell  us  that 
Sir  alter  was  "damnably  proud"  -  that 
the  rich  pearls  In  a  chain  about  his 
neck  were  nearly  as  big  as  those  painted 
In  his  portrait  "in  the  great  parior  at 
Downton"  ;  that  he  had  a  most  remark- 
able aspect,  an  exceeding  high  fore-  ' 
head,  long-faced,  and  sour  ele-Udded,  a 

fn!^li°i,r''!^",^"^'^-"  Grimm 
.round  Walpole  a  man  of  "excellent  tone" 
when  he  was  in  Paris  In  1768  "in  spite 
of  his  pare  and  seedy  air  due  to  frequent 
attacks  >of  painful  gout."  but  Grimm  re- 
proached him  for  publishing  a  magnifl-  ' 
cent  edition  of  Lucan's  "Pharsalia" 
when  he  migiit  have  spent  his  time  and 

'""'^rrj',"  ^  splendid  edition  of  Horace 
or  Virgil. 

Another  correspondent  wishes  tis  to 
.boom  the  novels  of  Dinah  Maria  M.u- 

I  ther;  """wu  '^^^"^  '°  interest  in 

1  them  When  we  were  young  we  read 
her  John  Hahfax,  Gentleman."  We 
now  remember  only  a  page  in  which 
She  w^ent  out  of  her  way  to  be  dlsagree- 
jable  about  Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord 
ivelson.  We  believe  that  she  drew  John 
is  a  perfect  man,  not  to  say  a"perfect 
Gentleman."  Was  he  a  prig?  We've 
forgotten. 


f  Oi!  SOCIu  I  Y  CLIMBERS 
(From  "Perfect  Behavior,"  by  D,  O. 
!  Stewart) 
j  "Many  prospective  hostesses  prefer  to 
I  send  written  notes  instead  of  the  en- 
graved invitation,  especially  if  the  din- 
ner Is  to  be  fairly  informal.  This  sort 
of  invitation  should,  liowever,  be  ex- 
tremely simple.  I  think  that  most  well- 
informed  hostesses  would  agree  that  the 
following  is  too  verbose:  'Dear  Mr. 
Burpee:  It  would  give  us  great  pleas- 
ure If  you  would  dine  with  us  on  Mon- 
rlay  next  at  7:30,  By  the  way,  did  you 
know  that  Mr.  Sheldon  died  yesterday 
of  pneumonia?  Cordially,  Estelle  G. 
Besserabo.'  " 


A  SUBTLE  ADV. 

A  FINAITOIALL.Y  responsible  man 
wanted  as  manager  'by  distributor  for 
$1,000,000  California  company  to  estab- 
lish office  and  appoint  salesmen  to  eell 
a  Wine  Grape  Juice  with  a  written  guar- 
antee as  to  purity  and  satisfaction.  This 
Grape  Juice  has  no  preservatives  added 
and  positively  must  be  kept  In  refriger- 
ation to  prevent  fermentation  and  de- 
velopment of  alcoholic  content.  De- 
mand for  product  and  large  commis- 
sions assure  profitable  business.  Write ' 
 New  York  city." 


WELL-INFORMED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  you  would  like  this  from  the 
Illustrated  London  News  (Mav  12)  the 
page  called  "The  World  of  Women." 
Speaking  of  the  Royal  Academy.  "A 
bust  of  the  late  American  Ambassador 
George  Harvey.  I  loved,  perhaps  "be- 
cause I've  grovsTi  to  love  his  memory 
through  his  'Life  and  Letters.'  " 

Boston.  R.  G_ 


STRAW  THEN,   FUR  NOW 

-■^s   the  World  AV'ags: 

Are  men  lacking  in  their  sense  ol 
the  fitness  of  things?  In  February  a 
daughter  asked  me  for  a  straw  hat. 
That  is,  she  had  arranged  with  her 
mother  for  the  hat:  wihat  she  wanted 
of  me  was  the  price.  No,  she  wasn't 
planning  a  trip  to  the  balmy  South; 
the  hat  would  be  worn  In  New  Eng- 
land's winter  and  occasionally  reach 
our  house  drooping  under  a  coverlet  of 
snow.  -The  daughter  didn't  need  the 
straw  hat,  nor  want  it;  she 'wished  to 
be  numbered  among  the  women  who 
have  a  keen  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
thiiig-^.  If  a  married  mait  goes  up  Into 
I'l  zenith,  attempting  flight  from 
.'.i-'.aw  hats  in  winter  and  furs  in  sum- 
mer, he  finds  nothing  for  his  lungs.  If 
he  sinks  into  the  earth  with  his  weight 
of  family  peculia^-ities,  his  lungs  balk 
at  .soil  and  rock.  He  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  sphere  'twixt  sky  and  earth 
and  must  accustom  himself  to  these 
'  peculiar  sights  and  customs  among 
women.  Nor  is  his  lung  power  given 
i  him  here  to  be  exercised  in  protest. 
Perhaps  this  Is  a  warning  to  tis  men 
that  straw  hats  for  women  in  Febru- 
ary are  ordained— yet  It  seems  to  me 
j  that  any  married  man  could  be  for- 
1  given  a  search  through  his  wife's 
family  genealogy  for  indications  of 
mental  curvatures,  against  a  daugh- 
ter's desire  to  appear  in  February  In  a 
straw  sky-piece. 

I  saw  one  of  these  February  dreams  In 
straw  which  ran  to  a  point  at  the  side, 
suggesting  molasses  candy  that  had  co- 
agulated before  It  had  had  time  in 
which  to  run  away.  I  saw  another,  of 
creamish  gold,  on  which  a  decrepit 
feather  duster  was  clinging  at  one  edge, 
the  duster  smiling  in  Its  rejuvenation.' 
On  Tremont  street  in  February  I  shyed 
past  one  of  these  new  inventions,  straw 
which  suggested  a  cross  between  a  con- 
sular cliapeau  and  a  corn  crib.  Near  the 
top  was  an  indentation,  as  though  a  flat- 
iron  had  slipped.  Undoubtedly  in  femin- 
ine interpretation  the  dent  added  in- 
dividuality and  style— or  possibly  it  was 
the  hallmark  of  tho  dent  in  father's 
pocketbook.  Perhaps  this  is  the  model 
for  women  of  1923  who  ride  in  auto- 
mobiles, handy  and  "cute"  as  a  lunch 
holder  or  in  which  to  carrj-  water  to  a 
thirsty  radiator  at  the  roadside.  ' 

But  why  in  February?  If  we  men  had 
ventured  out  into  the  gaze  of  a  February 
public,  wearing  superior  faces  and  straw- 
bats,  we  would  have  met  with  sympa- 
thetic glances  and  eventually  been 
shooed  into  Danvers  or  East  Cambridge. 
A  male  acquaintance  of  mine  robes  him- 
self In  an  ancestral  straw  lid  and  linen' 
duster  when  about  to  search  ashes  for 
precious  pieces  of  coal,  but  he  does  this 
In  respect  for  the  coal  he  finds;  he  has  a  ' 
good  reason.  While  in  such  wearing  ap-  ' 
parel  I'm  sure  the  1923  women  wouldn't 
let  him  ride  in  their  automobiles,  but  if 
he  should  paint  the  hat  and  stick  up  a 
few  feathers  on  it  it's  likely  they  would 
give  him  the  seat  of  honor. 

W^hy  not,  in  retaliation,  a  summer 
snowshoe  fad  among  men  of  stature? 
The  traffic  officer  would  have  a  special 
use  for  snowshoes;  waving  extra  signals 
Slopping  traffic  with  his  feet,  pushing 
the  crowds  back  handily  with  them, 
in  front  such  shoes  have  the  sweep  of 
an  armored  tank,  and  behind  they  have 
the  kick  of  a  mule.  There  are  many 
usesforthem  yet  untouched.  Fr'instahce, 
with  them  men  could  tread  gently  o 


iijects,   nor  elrik    into  the] 
ji         1  ':.    ussion;  a  joy  to  their  friends  I 
i  and  a  Kcourge  to  their  enemies.  Men 
CDuld  cross  the  crowded  street,  walking 
i<n   automobiles   as  well   as   on   hcada  i 
ssithout  much  expense  In  material  dam-  | 
a-;o,   getting  homo   quickly.    A   fad  of 
liractical  value. 

But  a  .straw  hat  topping  a  fur  coat, 
flannels  and  galoshes!  According  to 
Marlt  Twain,  however,  New  England's 
climate  consists  only  of  samples;  hence 
it  may  be,  after  all,  that  women  are 
wise  and  that  the  men  are  tho  only 
ones  who  are  queer.  H.  C.  P. 

Fltchburg. 

Sadie  Martinet  might  have  said  with 
the  poet  Horace:  "I  shall  not  wholly 
die."  We  infer  from  letters  received 
that  the  word  "Sadie"  may  be  found 
written  on  the  hearts  of  these  correspon- 
dents, as  "Calais"  was  on  the  heart  of 
poor  Mary  of  England. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Fowle  of  WllllamBtown,  who 
I  .saw  her  at  the  Eoylston  Museum  in 
"The  White  Fawn,"  with  Eveline  Con- 
stantine  and  company — it  was  in  the 
j  week  of  Feb.  16,  1878 — writes:  "Personal- 
ly, I  have  always  thought  .  Sadie  the 
sweetest  thing  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage." 
!  He  saw  her  afterward  at  the  Boston  Mi^- 
seum  in  "Hiawatha,"  "My  Son,"  "Pinst^ 
,'fore,"  "Two  Orplians"  and  various  other 
plays  (1S78-1882).  "In  'the  Shaugraun,' 
with  Dion  Bouclcault,  how  the  boys  did 
envy  Bouclcault  when  he  and  Sadie  were 
hiding  under  the  cask  together." 

There's  an  excellent  picture  of  Dion 
and  Sadie  as  Shaun  and  Arrah  in  "Ar- 
rah-na-Pogue,"  by  Mr.  Townsend. 

M.  B.  Leavitt,  in  his  huge  volume, 
"Fifty  Years  in  Theatrical  Management," 
says  that  he  made  a  contract  with  Sadie 
In  1888.  "For  a  long  time  I  had  watched 
her  career  with  great  Interest,  from  the 
,  time  previous  to  when  I  first  saw  her  as 
a  very  young  and  beautiful  girl  in  a  fe- 
(  male  minstrel  scene.  In  the  Boylston 
Museum  in  Boston.  Even  at  that  early 
period,  I  recognized  she  possessed  unus- 
ual talent,  which  ultimately  led  to  her 
rapid  advancement.  ...  It  was  agreed 
that  she  should  furnish  the  plays  in 
which  she  was  to  appear,  and  during  the 
summer  she  wrote  me  to  Paris  from  an 
Austrian  resort  that  she  had  secured  the 
desired  material."  But  Mr.  Leavitt'can- 
celled  this  contract  in  favor  of  J.  C. 
Duff,  who  "had  secured  her  services  for 
a  production  he  was  about  to  make  at 
the  Standard  Theatre,  New  York." 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Leavitt  was  not 
always  accurate.  (He  makes  the  as- 
tonishing statement  that  Ed.  Rice's 
"iivangeline"  was  produced  at  tl'e 
Boston  Museum  in  1870.  We  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  "Evangeline" 
next  Sunday.) 

Late  in  1885  Miss  Martinot  tem- 
porarily disappeared  from  the  stage. 
She  was  not  seen  again  in  New  York 
until  Sept.  27.  1890,  as  Mrs.  Horton  in 
"Dr.  Bill."  Wilton  Lackaye  then  took 
'  the  part  of  Dr.  Bill.  J.  W.  Jennings,  J. 
;  B.  Polk,  Isabelle  Evesson,  Louis  Eld- 
ridge  and  Louise  Allen  were  among  her 
co-mates.  It  was  the  first  performance 
at  the  Garden  Theatre. 


We  have  a  shocking  confession  to 
make:  We  nevei;  saw  Sadie  Martinot, 
nor  have  we  seen  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
but,  as  we  have  sat  through  "Ben  Hur" 
— it  was  late  in  lite — our  education  has 
not  wholly  been  neglected. 

From  "The  Psychology  of  Laughter" 
one  learns  why  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin  sets 
the  theatre  a-roarlng.  His  performances 
'are  based  on  "the  general  principle  of 
lack  of  energy  when  an  abundance  of 
It  is  expected,  of  difficult  ties;  awkward-  i 
ness  and  clumsiness  v/hsn  there  should  ' 
be  ease  grave  and  manifestation  of  [ 
energy  In  response  to  the  external  and 
internal  stimuli  and  situations." 

Gene  Stratton  Porter  gives  this  ad- 
vice: "To  your  library  add  music — vio- 
lin, pfano  and  harp,  played  by  hand  if 
it  is  a  possible  thing."  To  this  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  adds:  "Some  of  tlie  more 
advanced  pianists,  violinists  and  harp- 
ists are  said  to  be  meeting  with  suc- 
cess in  playing  by  hand.  Tou'd  be  sur- 
prised. Mrs.  Porter,  at  recent  progress 
in  such  things." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  praises 
"Little  Tich"  as  "the  comedian  of 
movement,"  in  which  he  is  "supreme." 
He  also  cracks  Jokes.  "It  is  not  easy  to 
forget  his  tale  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
sold  a  set  of  false  teeth  on  the  hire- 
purchase  system,  but,  when  he  asked 
for  the  money,  'She  bit  me,  sir,  bit  me — 
with  my  own  teeth!'  " 


The  ^•e^•  York  Times  of  June  3,  giving 
a  list  of  recent  performances  In  Paris, 
saj»3  that  "The  Veil  of  Happiness." 
"Georges  Clemenceau's  story  which  was 
made  into  a  libretto  by  Ferrier  and  put 
to  music  by  Pons,  had  its  Initial  per-' 
formance  at  the  Opera  Comlque." 

To  begin  with,  Clemenceau's  "Veil  of 
Happiness"  was  a  play,  not  a  "story" 
Turned  Into  a  lyric  comedy.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comlque  as  far 
back  as  April  26,  lOU,  The 
formance  was  a  revival. 


recent  per- 


The  annual  reunion  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  which  win  takej 
place  on  Monday,  June  18,  at  the  Hotel' 
Vendome,  will  consist  of  a  short  busi-; 
ness  meeting  at  6:30,  followed  bv  a 
cabaret,  with  "frivolous  entertainment 
and  general  dancing."  The  announce- 
ment Is  Issued  by  James  E.  Bagley.  re- 
tiring president  of  the  association. 

Mile.  Henriette  Regnler  of  the  Paris 
Opera  and  author  of  "L'Harmonle  du 
geste."  has  named  the  new  dances  for 
Parisians  the  Francesca.  the  Arlette. 
the  Caryatis  and  the  Mazoure.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
wrote  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  these  dances  was  being  awaited  with 
breathless  anxiety  by  multitudes,  but 
It  Is  questionable  whether  the  majority 
of  dancers  care  what  they  dance — or 
think  they  are  dancing — so  long  as  they 
are  dancing  something. 


AVf.  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hiram  Arundel  of  Lexington.  He  re- 
cently explored  his  attic,  and  as  a  result 
now  calls  for  help. 

"\VTiat  was  a  'faculty'  and  why  should 
a  person  be  taxed  for  having  one? 

"Joseph  and  David  Eckley,  agents, 
advertise  'a  complete  assortment  of 
G-2orge  Youle's  patent  caboosas.  Just 
received  from  New  Tork.'  What's  a 
caboose? 

"Did   the  name   'HUsborough  treat' 

originate  In  our  little  New  Hampshire 
town  or  has  it  an  earlier  origin? 

"Was  Ann  Moor  a  fake— exposed  In 
her  own  time?  Ann  More  of  Tutbury, 
Eng.,  'who  has  for  more  than  three 
years  lived  entirely  without  food'  sold 
®  121/2C  by  Nathaniel  Coverly,  corner 
Theatre  Alley,  Milk  street. 

"Did  your  grandmother  sing  Perry's 
Victory  to  you?  Are  you  familiar  with 
'Deacon  Tiber's  son  Ezeklel  s  account 
I  of  Perry's  Victory,  as  sung  with  great 
!  applause  by  Mr.  Robertson  of  the  New 
:York  Theatre?'  Tune,  'The  Old  Woman 
Squat  in  the  Hay-mow.'  It  so.  what 
are  the  words  to  the  original  song? 

"More  later,  as  explorations  go  for- 
ward." 

Our   fellow-laborer  in   the  vineyard,  1 
Mr.  Whiting,  In  his  valuable  advice  to  1 
all  sultering  In  hot  weather,  concludes  • 
by  saying:    "Don't  tax  your -brain;  this 
induces  rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  Keep 
your    mind    as    blank    as  possible." 
Nevertheless,  and  although  our  name  is  ' 
not  Oedipus,  we  shall  endeavor  to  an- 
swer Mr.  Arundel's  questions. 


NOT  SISTERLY 
As  the      orld  Wags: 

A    carton    of    clgaret.s    was  amongj 
my  winnings  at  bridge,  played  at  home. 
"What     cigarets     does    your  brother 
smoke?"  asked  the  loser  of  Sister  Belle, 
who  replied:  "Mine." 

JETHRO  TEJJL.. 


THE  MARINERS 

We  sail  strange  seas,  without  a  chart; 

We  dream  of  ports  we  know  not  of; 
'  We  trust  to  guidance  of  the  heart. 

Our  compass  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

What  future  da.vs  may  bring,  and  where 

Our  anchors  drop,  we  cannot  know; 
Meanwhile,  how  distant  is  de.spair! 
What  bliss  to  hear  the  strong  winds 
blow; 


What  joy  to  feel  the  ship  heave  on! 

Enough  it  is  the  waves  to  ride; 
Enough  to  see  returning  dawn 

Reveal  a  still  unbounded  tide. 

LAURA  BLACKBURN. 

E  PUJRIBUS  UNUM 

(The  Peoria  Edition  of  the  Home  Friend) 
The  Infant  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.Luclan  Schweitzer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nel- 
son Schroeder  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Maxwell  was  christened. 


I  villain,  usually  a  baronet,  dressed  trr.- 
proaohably.  sported  a  gloKs>  silker  an<l 
spotless  spats.  He  smoked  cigarettes 
His  associates  In  crime  were  a  handsoni< 
adventuress  of  a  stormy  past  and  a 
curate  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace  by 
appropriatinsT  "what  wasn't  his'n."  In 
the  end  the  curate  rep'ented  and  con- 
fessed. T'he  adventuress,  exposed,  lef| 
the  sta?;e  witli  a  defiant,  mocking  me'tal- 
lie,  "Ha:  Hal" 

I  BY    LAKE  CANOBIE 

i       (From   the  Lawrence   Dally  Eagle) 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  Methuen 
■held  a  most  enjo.vab'e  outing  at  Canobitr 
lake  yesterday  afternoon  and  e\-'enin?.  1 
The  cool  shade  of  the  pines  and  the  re- 
fieshtns  winds  pi-o\c-d  .-i   d«>.:ided  relief^ 
to  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  city,  and  j 


!  all  took  advantage  of  tlie  salacious  at- 
mosphere to  indulge  in  many  diverting 


The  Daily  Telegraph  also  said  with 
reference  to  the  craze  for  dancing  In 
I^rls:  "In  Montmartre  people  dance 
in  hotels  and  restaurants  till  breakfast 
time,  the  guests  Including  not  a  few 
venerable-looking  gentlemen  wlio,  one 
imagines,  must,  when  not  on  holiday, 
be  severe  and  unbending  church  war- 
dens in  peaceful  villages." 


And  so  when  "The  Black  Crook" 
wa*  thought  to  be  an  Immorally  sensual 
play.  Uncle  Amos  and  other  staid  New 
Englanders  rushed  to  Boston,  put  on 
false  whiskers,  and  snat(i(hed  a  fearful 
joy. 

"Young  Boswell,"  talking  with  Mme. 
'  Matzenauer  for  the  Ne-^/  York  Tribune, 
was  lost  in  wonder  a  d  delight.  "As 
she  talked  Young  Bosw  ell  watched  her 
eyes.  There  was  something  lyric  in 
them,  and  in  the  way  she  tossed  her 
head.  Her  black  hair,  colorful  voice, 
her  way  of  pushing  a  lapus-lazuli 
bracelet  up  from  her  wrist,  and  then 
letting  It  fall  again,  and  her  ambition 
to  be  an  orchestra  conductor  some  day 
— these  were  the  things  Young  Boswell 
remembered  as  he  walked  home." 

They  say  he  has  never  been  the  same 
man  -since  that  memorable  day. 


j  For  some  years  "Creative"  wlelders 
of  the  bow  and  fiddle  have  been  called 

'  violinists.     Mere    executant!^,  however 

'  brilliant,  are  "fiddlers."  But  Mr.  Jack 
Blanton  of  Paris,  Mo.,  makes  this  dis- 
tinction: "A  violinist  is  one  who  plays 
by  note  and  restrains  the  foot  from 
keeping  time,  while  the  fiddler  is  one 

I  who  plays  by  air  and   pats  his  foot 

[during  the  process." 

I  Even  when  we  hear  Ysaye,  we  are 
reminded  of  Artemus  Ward  at  Aspln- 
wall  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco. 

"At  the  Howard  House  the  man  of 
sin  rubbeth  the  hair  of  the  horse  to  the 
bowels  of  the  caL  and  our  girls  are 
waving  their  lily-white  hoops  in  the 
dazzling  waltz." 

So  great  is  the  mysterious  power  of 
the  association  of  ideas. 


FOR  MR.  ARUNDEL 

1.  "Faculty."  From  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  to  the  end  of  the  18th  one 
meaning  of  "faculty"  was  pecuniary 
ability,  means,  resources,  possessions, 
property.  Gibbon  speaks  of  an  expense 
so  heavy  that  it  surpassed  the  faculties 
of  the  magistrates.  Burke:  "We  raise 
no  faculty  tax." 

2.  A  caboose  Is  a  cooking  oven  or 
fireplace  erected  on  land,  as  well  as  the 
cook  room  of  merchantmen  on  deck,  or 
the.  workmen's  car  .of  a  freight  train. 

3.  To  use  the  language  of  the  street, 
you've  got  us.  Is  "HUsborough  treat" 
a  "Dutch  treat"? 

4.  Ann's  name  was  Moore,  not  Moor. 
She  was  born  in  1761,  the  daughter  of  a 
laborer,  one  Pegg.  Having  deceived 
many  by  her  fasting,  after  Moore,  her 
husband,  deserted  her,  she  confessed  1 
to  her  imposture  In  1813  after  a  sec- 
ond watch  had  been  organized.  There 
are  several  portraits  of  her,  one  repre- 
senting her  in  bed  in  a,  garret.  Pam- 
phlets were  written  abotit  her,  some  by 
learned  men.  Her  face  was  not  dis- 
pleasing and  she  was  described  as  "a 
woman  of  great  resolution  and  cun- 
ning." Nothing  Is  known  of  her  after 
she  was  arrested  for  robbing  her  lodg- 
ings. 

5.  Our  grandmother — we  knew  only 
one — did  not  sing  when  we  visited  her; 
not  even  hyntns  from  "Watts  and 
Select."  There  were  several  songs 
about  Perry's  victory.  One  beginning 
"Ye  tars  of  Columbia,  give  ear  to  my 

story, 

Who  fought  wieii  brave  Perry  where 
cannons  did  roar," 
was  published  as  a  broadside  In  this 
state.    There   is  a  copy  in  the  Essex 
Institute,      Salem.       See  Eggleston's 
•American  War  B&llads."     "Mr.  Rob- 
ertson of  the  N.  Y.  Theatre"  is  vague. 
"The  Old  Woman  Squat  in   the  Hay- 
mow" is  unknown  to  us.    We  ask  the 
1  aid  of  folk-lorists.    The  wonder  is  that 
j  Mr.  Percy  Grainger  has  not  used  the 
I  tune  for  an  orchestral  fantasia  with  a 
formidable    battery   of    percussion  in- 
struments. Including  the  Deagan  steol 
mariml>as,  wooden  marimbaphones  and 
nabimbas. 


TENDER  AND  VIGILANT 

(From  the  Exeter,  N.  H.,  News  Letter) 
As  the  9:55  A.  M.  e.xpress  to  Boston 
was  approaching  Exeter  last  Sunday  its 
locomotive  was  crippled  by  the  break- 
ing of  an  eccentric  rod  at  tpe  eccentric 
end.  It  dropped  to  the  ground  and  the 
cloud  of  dust  caused  by  its  dragging 
told  Tender  Heartz  of  the  Salem  street 
crossing  and  other  spectators  that 
something  was  amiss. 

DID  HE  SING?  j 

.\s  the  World  Wags:  1 
If  Mr.  Frank  Carlos  Griffith  will 
ignore  the  advertising  of  the  Howard 
Athenaeum  for  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son of  1871-2,  and  take  the  trouble  to 
consult  the  program  files  at  the  Wid- 
ener  Library,  he  will  find  these  num- 
bers on  the  bill  for  the  week  of  Aug. 
14,  1871: 

Sol  Smith  Russell 
Original  Characters 
Sol  Smith  Russell 
Eccentric  Character 
Strong  Minded  Woman 
Will  Mr.  Griffith  please  note  that  the 
program  makes  no  mention  of  anything 
that  could  be  construed  as  vocal  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Russell? 

I  may  add  that  among  the  mass  of 
newspaper  clippings  there  on  file  I  can 
■find  but  one  reference  to  his  having 
;ver  done  any  singing,  and  that  was 
in  a  piece  called  "Edgewood  Polks," 
which  was  before  my  time. 

Surely,  Mr.  Griffith's  experience  as  a 
"nanager  must  have  taught  him  that  in 
-hose    days    especially    press  agents 
sometimes    erred    in    their  announce- 
rnents.  FRANK  E.  HATCH. 

Soston. 


sports. 

THE    "YOU'RE  ANOTHKR" 
ARGUMENT 

As  the  A\'orId  Wags  ; 

"R.  W.  G."  comments  in  your  column 
today  on  the  "well-infonu'ed"  woman 
writer  of  the  Illustrated- London  Newr- 
Kindly  inform  hith  that  her  mistake  is 
not  so  bad  as  that  of  leading-  American 
newspapers  and  magazines .( inclding  the 
Literary  Digest-),  in  stating  la,st  year 
that  St.  Andrews  University  (where  J. 
jr.  Barrie  gave  his  celebrated  address) 
was  in  Glasgow,  i-^onie  of  the'm  wrote 
Edinburgh.  A  BRITISHER. 

June  6. 

"   THE   BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

(.Vorth  Stratford  Item  In  the  CooaC'ount\ 
Democrat ) 

Our  matertiity  club  is  one  of  the  moFf 
active,  effective  and  beneficial  organi- 
zations in  tow'n  for  the  upbuilding  of 
'  the  community.  Mr.  aind  Mrs.  V.  E. 
Shira,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo'hh'  H.  Hinnian. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Hore.  I\Ir.  and  Mrs.  M. 
S.  Tremose,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Nu- 
gent, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ridlon  are  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ter.^. 


1  '^P 


;ourt 


Mr    Lankester,  a  London  police  c 
magistrate,  says  that  the  impe.-uniousi 
wear  spats  In  order  to  conceal  the  shab- 
biness  of  old  boots.     (And  so   in  thej 
seventies  many  in  this  country  wore  the 
T,ord  Stanley  cravat  to  cover 
shirt.) 


soiled 


There  -was  a  Music  Festival  at  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  recently.  The  following  ad- 
vertisement appeared  In  the  Evanston 
iNews  Index: 

'"FESTIVAL  TICKETS  FOR  SEVERAL 

I,    concerts;  also  w^hite  flannel  trousers, 
lengtli  29:  electric  train  parts  and  doll 
house.    Phone  204." 
'  I .  We  can  understand  the  need  of  the 
I  'trousers,  for  they  were  probably  a  part 
''of  the  costume  "de  rigueur."   But  what 
^re  the  hearers  to  do  with  the  train 
:13  and  doU  house?   Throw  them  at 
.  .?  Eurtlsts? 


Last  year  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Ben 
Hecht  was  at  work  on  a  play  "Under 
False  Pretenses."  based  on  the  life  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini:  that  Mr.  Leo  Ditrich- 
creln  would  take  the  leading  parL  What, 
iiecame  of  the  play? 
n. 

,>1  - 


APPROPRIATE  FUNSRAL  MUSIC 

We  read  that  the  high  school  band, 
engaged  for  Memorial  day  exercises  In 
Piano,  III.,  played  "Hail!  Hail!  The 
Gang's  All  Here"  on  entering  the  grave- 
yard. 


THE  MILL  NOT  COINED 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Noble  of  The 
Herald  for  the  following  note  In  answer 
to  a  question  recently  asked  concerning 
the  coinage  of  the  mill: 

"From  'Money  and  Banking,'  by 
.Holdsworth  (Appleton).  p.  58:  'The 
coinage  system  established  by  act  of 
Congress  In  1792  provided,  as  to  minor 
kinds  of  coins,  only  for  copper  cent  and 
I  half-cent  pieces.  In  1S57  the  half-cent 
piece  was  continued  and  the  weight  of 
1  the  cent  reduced.  In  1864  the  present 
j  2ent  was  Issued — also  a  two-cent  piece 
I  In  1SG5  a  three-cent  piece  (25  per  cent. 
|nickel).  and  in  1866  a  five-cent  nickel, 
were  added.'  " 


A  London  journalist  makes  the  state- 
ment that  English  civilians  first  wore 
spats  after  accounts  reached  England 
o?i  the  gallant  behavior  of  H'ghland, 
regiments  at  Lucknow.  He  quotes  an 
authority  on  dress";  . 

"We  were  all  anxious  to  imitate  then 
in  some  manner.   The  kilt  was  palpabl, 
impossible   in  our   English  ^" 
culVs,  and  in  a  scrutiny  of  the  Highlar 
dress  there  was  nothing  so  suitable  I 
adoption  as  the  spat:  so  the  spat  w. 

'"•■For  a  time  it  was  quite  the  rage  ir, 
London.  Every  man  and  ever> 
made  his  display  of  spats;  and 
when  the  novelty  and  the  remembrance 
of  its  origin  died  away  the  wearing  of 
the  spat  continued."  . 

;     The  word  "spats"  is  found  in  Capt. 
Charles  James's   "Military  Dictionary 

'  ,(1802).    From  a  line  m  Hogg  s  Shep 
herd's  Calendar"  (1S20>  it  would  seem 

.  that  black  spats  were  not  then  an  tm- 

:  l  common  article  of  dress.   Lucknow  was 


(Bloomlngton,  111.,  Pantagraph) 
Building  Permit  Issued — Ellis  Halford 
and   Claudia   Gutzwiller   of  Springfield 
were   married  in   this  city  by  Justice 
Heineman. 

-  —   —  • 
WITH  THANKS 

(For   As   the   World  Wags) 
If  titled  Names  promote  our  Fames 
When  Signed  to  Verse  and  Song, 
I'll  be  a  Noble  Lady  and 
Admit  I'm  iji  the  wrong. 

I  did  not  think  to  gain  such  Aid 
From  Brother.  Bard  and  Oracle. 
It  was  Revenge  for  w'hich  I  prayed — 
My  question  was  Rhetorical. 

You  see,  Don  Robert  P.  Marquis 
Lights  Cigarettes  and  Lamps 
With  Manuscript — did  some  one  His.s? 
And  even  Keeps  our  Stamps. 
Worcester.        CLARISSA  BROOKS. 

THEN  AND  NOW  ) 

I  never  met /an  educated  person  wh0| 
was  content  'that  the  theatre  should 
go  down  before  the  pictures;  I  don't 
think  I  ever  met  one  who  preferred 
•  the  pictures  to  the  theatre.  And  the 
point  is  that  more  people  are  interested 
than  ever  before  in  good  plays,  and^ 
especially  more  young  people.  It  is: 
I  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  -when  I, 
was  a  young  man  there  were  no  good| 
I  new  plays.  We  hailed  anything  speclous[ 
I  or  anything  that  wasn't  quite  idiotic, 
'  and  rm  sure  it  would  be  harrowing  toi 
see  plays  again  which  I've  praised  as  aS 
dramatic  critic.  T  can  go  back  to  thej 
times  of  "Still  Wate:s  Run  Deep"  and 
■•Diplomacy"  and  •'My  Awful  Dad"  and 
"The  Gamester."  I  don't  say  there  was' 
no  fun  in  these,  but  think  of  them  as 
■dD«matic  literature  to  represent  a  gen-j 
eration!  We  still  have  this  kind  ofl 
thing,  but  then  we  had  nothing  else.— i 
■    A.  N.  M.  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


youth 
even 


I  relieved  in  1857.  , 
■     It  Is  said  'in  London  that  the  ^ord  is 
•spattering.  be- 


comes 


from 


HEARD   ON   THE    BOSTON  COMMON: 

••Long  days  ago  old  Boston  fair  [ 
Beside  the  ocean's  brine,  | 

Was  deemed  the  home  of  English  rare,  [ 
A  literary  shrine. 

Twas  there  that  Longfellow  sang  on 

And  Emerson,  I  vow —  • 
Oh  shades  of  Masters  dead  and  gone,  , 

Oh  where,  where  are  you  now?"  I 


And  then  I  says,  says  I.  they're  three 
for  a  quarter,  ma'am — " 
"He's  a  darn  bad  egg — " 
".^nd  then  ("Jallahan  hit  him— ' 
'•An'  he  gits  four  dollars  a  day—" 
"The  Police  Gazette  sells  good  in  the 

"^"•"Awf^ny    machine   kin   climb  that 

leaf   enveloplngi  hill— "  -       ,      ^„  •■ 

••An'  then.  Norma  Talmadge  she— ^ 


a    contraction    from  . 
cause  of  the  protection  afforded  against 
the    spattering    of    mud    and    'am.  A 
West   end   shoemaker   points   out  that 
spats  sheathe   and  inclose   the  uppers 
therefore      the  word 
••spathe."   a  sheathing 
the  inflorescence  of  certain  plants 

l-nw  ''snat''  is  Bimplv  an  abbiev.auon      ..The    city  wuz 
of  •  snU^Tdas^!''.  a  kind  of  long  gaiter  .hape  as  it  is  today- 
ll  legging  of  leather  or  clot'n  to  keep  •  - 

trousers  or  stockings  from  bein 
tei'ed.  especially  in  riding 
as  old  as  the  latter  pa-t 
leenth  century. 


never   in   such  bad 


•"O'wan.  they  made  an  earned  run  in 
the  fifth—"  ,  f 

The  word  is      ••she's  a  good  dancer,  bn'  rc.i 
t  the  seven-  ^he  show  is  rotten—" 


spai 


(  /inilMUlpf, 

A  KELIOLOGIST  IS  LOOS.E 
Mr.   John    J.    O'Connor   writes  that 
many  carda  like  the  one  he  Inclosed  have 
hepn  left  at  houses  In  Roxhury, 
Professor  Hilling 
Kellologlst,  Etc. 
Te!l  on  I^uok.  .Apparitions. 
Hidden  Treasure.  Dreams,  Etc, 
Prospects.  Klower.-i,  Journeys,  Numbers, 
Colors.  IjOvp.  Speculations.  Ointment, 
Salve,  and  Cologne. 
Agent  and  Miscelaneous: 
By  an  Appointment. 
ALL  PRICES. 

Kelloldglst?  The  theatrical  press  agents 
Jiave  coined  as  remarkable  a  word:  Mr. 
iSo-and-So.  th"  fanT-us  Scenariolst." 


THE   SYMPATHETIC  REPORTER 

(Knox  College  (111.)  Phi) 
Andrew  Stewart  ('21)  and  Dorothy 
Gordon  (Knox  '21)  were  wed  the  5th  of 
April,  1922.  If  true  love,  as  they  say. 
never  runs  smoothly,  we  predict  for 
them  happiness  par  excellence.  "Birdie" 
is  teaching  In  the  high  school  at  Nlles, 
Mich. 

WE  STICK  TO  GOOD  OLD  DOC 
EVANS 

As  the  "World  Wags; 

"She  was  72  yekrs  and  10  months  old, 
and  had  been  known  as  a  practitioner 
of  the  Ur.  Muhroe  system  of  treat- 
ments. " 

What  is  this  system? 

Boston.  H.  V.  LAWRENCE. 


^READ   THE    SOCIETY  COLUMNS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Down  here  in  the  region  of  the  peas- 
antry, we  are  wondering  why  you  do 
not  oftener  Inform  us  as  to  the  summer 
proclivities  of  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom. 
We  enjoy  your  pen-glimpses  of  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  but  miss  Miss  Win- 
terbottom's  ciualnt  apothegms. 

Fall  River.  V  w  H 


RICHARD   BhRNEFIELD  LOQ 

"Man's  life  is  well  compared  to  a  feast. 
Furnisht  with  choice  of  all  varietie: 
To  it  comes  Tyme;  and  as  a  bidden  guest 
He    sets    him    downe,    in    Pompe  and 
Jlajes'Lie: 

The  three-folde  Age  of  Man,  the  Waiters 
bee. 

Then  with  an  eartlien  voyder  (made  of 
clay) 

Comes  Death,  and  taJtes  the  table  clean 
away." 


j  iilMh.  i  .-railil  lint  1)1-  niiM.<ll..il.  l''oi 
I  many  years  45  Khtllings  came  to  be  the 

value  of  one  dollar.  ThI.s  was  called, 
,  old    tenor.     Accounts    wore    kept   and  I 

rontracts  were  made  In  It.    Here  is  an  i, 
i  illustration.  f 
'     At  Boston,  on  July  23,  1768,  Thomas 
|Wllllston  sent  this  bill  to  the  province 

of  Massachusetts. 

"For  sundries  bought  for  the  use  of 

the  gentlemen  selectmen  in  going  down 
to  Rainsford  Island: 

£  8.  d. 

Rump  of  beef  and   pieces  to 

roast   5    0  0 

Two  tongues   1  10  0 

Cucumbers,  mustard,  salt  and 

meal   14  0 

Bread  and  biscuit   2  15  0 

bemons,  hundred  and  a  half..  15  0  0 
Two  bottles  of  claret  and  cider    3  15  0 

Pipes  and  tobacco   1    0  (I 

Butter,  pork  and  fat   2  10  0 

Onions  and  pepper   0  11  0 

Sweet  majorum  and  twine   0    4  0 

Cheese  and  cayenne   1  18  0 

Spirits   3    0  0 

For  roasting  the  beef  and  char- 
coal  15  0 


Old  Tenor.'.  £39  12 

Lawful  money   £5  5 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  L.  Tyson  denies  I 
the  report  that  he  purposes  to  rewrite 
the  Bible.  (He  had  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  first  five  books  must  be 
wiped  out;  that  "the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  the  Divine"  was  worthless;  that 
the  Bible  must  be  wholly  rewritten.) 

If  some  would  have  their  way  and 
blot  out  the  last  book  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  lines  of  Burns — 

"How  he,  •who  lone  in  Patmos  ban-i 
Ished, 

Saw  in   the  run  a  miyhty  angel 
stand. 

And    heard   great    Bab'Ion's  dooni 
pronouno'd    by    Heaven'g  com* 

mand" — 

would  soon  neted  an  explanatory  foot- 
note. 

Meanw4iile,     Mr.     Wade  Hampton 

ElliF,  who  |9  said  to  have  a  peculiarly 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  be- 
leves  that  the  stories  put  into'  lim- 
ericks will  be  useful  in  familiarizing 
Americans  with  Holy  Writ.  For  ex- 
ample: 

A  tyrant  was  Hiram  of  TjTe, 
Who  farmed  out  his  people  for  hire— 
For  Hiram  could  hire  'em 
And  tire  'em  and  fire  'em — 
Henoe   came   the   name   Hiram  of 
Tyre. 


A  proposal  tar  the  e.?ta'bllshment  of  a 
NATIONAL  PEST-HOUSE 

with  a  few  suggestions  for  detention 
therein. 

We  all  have  detestations 

And  pet  abominations. 

Some  folks  would  drown  them  all  oft  if 

they  could; 
But  I  prefer  a  Pest-house 
In  which  to  let  them  rest.  How's 
That  for  a  suggestion?  Pretty  good? 

The  first  man  that  I'll  nominate 
Is  one  that  I  abominate — 
The  man  who  pesters  through  my  tele- 
phone. 

He  calls  my  number,  then  asks,  "Wh'is 
•is?"  ,  , 

Or  runs  before  I  reach  there.  This  is 
A  bird  to  shut  -within   those  walls  of 
stone. 

Another  friend  selected 
By  many  is  respected — 
The  one  with  large  and  soft,  cold,  flabby 
hands. 

iThey  feel  so  w-et  and  stioky,  moister 
Than  a  dead  fish  or  slimy  oyster. 
Ul'd  keep  him  In  the  Pest-house  in  tight 
bands. 

He's  unfit  for  society — 
This  man  with  a  satiety 
Of  what  he  thinks  is  knowledge,  in  his 
head. 

No  human  could  be  half  so  wise 
As  he,  in  his  own  fatuous  eyes; 
So  lock  him  in  the  Pest-house  till  he's 
dead. 

Then  there's  the  noxious  goop 
Who  gargles  with  his  soup. 
The  gink  who  steps  before  you  in  the 
line, 

Tour  neighboir  who  keeps  chickens 
That  yau  hate  like  the  D(ickens)— 
In  granite  walls  they  should  be  left  to 
pine. 

If  you  have  a  selection 
Who  belongs  in  this  collection  ' 
Of  nuts  that  sometimes  may  cause  you 

to  worry, 
Just  make  the  nomination — 
Give  us  his  name  and  station: 
^\  e'll  have  him  in  a  dark  cell  in  a  hurry 
LAWRANCE  WILLIAMS. 


Of  Boston  theatre'^'  rT'^fJ:^"'  correspondents  old  programs 

f°/"^''"^t"««tres.    The  advertisements  in  these  proerams  are  at  time« 
«9  Interestipg       th»  C8«ts  ajid  the  description  of  nlavs     T„ir-  * 
ample,  the  bill  of  the  Boston  Museum  for  Feb  9  1880  w>,I     "/  "'""^ 
fantasy.  "Midsummer  Madness."  by  T.  R  Sull Ln  and  w"  ^  Ch"m 

^•not.  iviary  bhaw,  Kate  Ryan  and  Messrs.  Barron  Warren  WiU^r, 
Graham.  Hudson.  Burrows  and  Schiller.  (May  Davenport  w^'  t.^ 
a  benefit  on  Feb.  14)  and  Sardou's  "Patrie."UapteX  T  RusTeH  Sullivan 
X;Ss^cT'""-  '"'^'^^  P^^^  -ekd  thTaltonishS 

♦V    A^"*i,^'"^"         P^^^^®  the  floor  with  tdjacco  Juice  During 

the  Acts  Chew  de  Forrest's  Substitue  for  Tobacco.    Price  10  centf '^^ 

of  jlnVo   STZZl^'^v  ^"       ^''^  ^"''^^  Museum 

Vh.^\  \     ^'  -^^^angeline"  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of 

Eliza  Weathersby  and  for  the  100th  time  in  Boston.  W.  H.  Crane  £e  I 
Blanc;  N.  C.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Capt.  Deitrich;  Harry  Hunter  The  Lon«  Fi,h  ' 
erman;  Lizzie  Webster.  Gabriel;  Harry  Joseph  Serine  ^^Gorn  /th^^^ 
Pol  ceman)  and  Dixey  (the  Headsman)  appeared  in  "The  Heifer  Dance  " 
(act  1  and  scene  3),  and  at  the  opening  of  act  8  there  was  a  "Sand 
moonlight  march  by  Miniature  Centennial  and  soldiers  of  the  prW 
day,  under  the  command  of  Miss  Hattie  Richardson,  who  will  sing  l^o 
popular  song,  'One  Hundred  Years  Ago'"  ^ 

bill  IVflff"""^'*''  f"^^"'?.*^        Tobacco"  was  not  mentioned  in  this 
bill,  did  gentlemen  in  the  audience  soil  the  Museum  floor' 

At  the  Howard  Athenaeum.,  in  December.  1878  Haverlv'.,  TTr,;+»-a 
Mastodon  Minstrek  with  "Eight  End  Men  in  n;w  Style  SuHs-preYen  g 
"wonderful  allegorical  t^leaux  by  12  Stir  Qol 
Dancers."  There  were  seven  of  these'  "satue  clog  dances  "  One  of  fh.^ 
was  "Our  Champion  Boston  Nine."  But  we  Siss  "AJax  Defying  t" 
g,  although  the  seventh  was  "The  Dying  Athlete."  "Gen  But- 
ler hats    were  advertised  in  tfhe  program  and  Mr.  A.  W   Loverin^  of 


Lightning,"  although  the  seventh  was  "The  Dying  AthTera:"  "Gen^But 
ioQ  advertised  in  tfhe  program  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Lovering  o 

899  Washington  street  had  bought  $15.00(5  worth  of  gold  and  sHve 
watches  and  was  giving  them  to  buyers  of  books.    "I  s^etimes  seU  a 
Sel^E  Clann  !.^r'  tft  T/'  ^'"'^  Bitters  'sold  b^ 

fppet^e"  '  ^'^'""^  ^^"^^''"^  biting 


It  is  hard  for  old  stories  to  die.  A 
correspondent  sends  us  the  venerable 
"pump-handle"  wheeze.  This  time  it  is 
dated  Red  Hill,  O.,  1921.  Its  genuine- 
ness is  vouched  for  by  "the  dean  of  Van- 
derbllt  yniverslty,  Nashville,  Tenn..  a 
cousin  of  MaJ.  T.  H.  Brlfg*." 


Harrison  and  the  babes  -were  Willie 
Bdouin  and  Ella  Chapman.  That  month 
at  the  Globe  Alice  Atherton  played 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Bdouin,  Friday — . 
"He  Is  so  pale  they  call  him  Friday, 
■week."  Bostonlans  used  to  guffaw  at 
Jokes  of  this  nature. 

There  are  bills  of  Scanlau  and  Cronin 
In  "Transplar.ted";  Hoyt's  "Midnight 
Bell";  Ben  Woalt's  amusing  "Hobbies" 
In  which  Eliza  Weathersby,  Nat  Good- 
•wln,  Elma  Delaro,  Jennie  Weathersby, 
T.  H.  Burns  and  W.  J.  Stanton  were 
really  funny — all  in  1S79. 

George  F.  Rowe  In  "Brass"  was  in 
1876  at  the  Globe.  F.  Chippendale  then 
played  here  for  the  first  time  as  the 
curate,  Horatio  Tibbetts. 

When  Bouccicault  produced  "The 
Ehaugraun"  at  the  Boston  Theatre  In 
1876,  Dan  Maguinnis  "was  the  police 
agent;  JVIrs.  Thomas  Barry  played 
Claire  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Hunter,  Moya, 
while  Ed  J.  Buckley  was  the  Captain 
Molineaux. 

We  should  like  to  see  Blily  Kersands 
again  in  his  "Senegambian  Revel,"  an- 
nounced by  Callender's  Georgia  Min- 
strels. 

The  100th  consecutive  performance  of 
Gilbert's  "Engaged"  by  Agnes  Booth, 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  Sydney  Cowell,  Minnie 
Palmer  and  -Messrs.  Lewis,  Whiting, 
Owen,  Culllngton  and  Rigga  took  place 
at  the  Park  on  May  23,  1879. 


The  immortal  three  hundred  of  Gideon 
On  water  alone  crushed  the  Midean; 

But  when  they  came  back  '  1 

From  slaughter  and  sack. 
What    was    the   drink    they  were 
giddy  on?  ' 


If  Vashtl  had  only  undressed  her. 
^A"e  never  had  heard  of  Queen  Esther 
But  the  beautiful  plan 
She  worked  at  Shushan 
Makes  us  ever  with  romance  Invest 
hef. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  is  an 
excellent  version  of  the  Bible  known  as 
the  Kmg  James  s. 


writes:  "1 


"OLD  TENOR' 

Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar 
came  across  the  phrase  'old  tenor''yes 
terday.  From  the  context,  I  infer  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  sineer  ' 
Will  you  enlighten  me?"  smger.  , 

"Tenor"  in  the  18th  century  was  the 
value  of  a  banknote  or  bank  bill  oi<j 
tenor,  middle  tenor,  new  tenor  referred 
to  successive  issues  of  paper  currencv 
in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  ard 
Rhode   Island.     Without   an  adequate 


Plays  and  Players  That  Once  "j" 
Amused  Bostonians 

There    are    programs    of  "Revels," 
"Hiawatha,"     "Horrors,"     played  by 
Rice's  Surprise  Party  at  the  Park  In  , 
1879.     Alice    Atherton,    Llna   Melville,  ' 
Marion   Elmore,    Pauline   Hall,    Jennie  ' 
and  Jessica  Calef,  Louise  Searle,  Ella  I 
Chapman,  Willie  Edouln,  H.  E.-Dlxey, 
Louis'Harrison,, George  W.  Howard.  W. 
A.    Mestayer,    were    in   the  company. 
Sometimes  it  was  "H.  E.  Dixey,"  some- 
times "Dixie"  on  the  programs. 

Who  recalls  now  the  Colville  company 
In  "Babes  in  the  Woods"  at  the  Globe  i 
early  in  1879?  Erne  Roseau  was  the 
bright,  particular  star.  Chas.  H.  Drew 
■"had  been  tenor  for  Alice  Gates' s  opera 
company.  W.  B.  Cahill  took  the  part 
of  the  cruel  uncle,  while  Drew  and 
Marion  EIn\ore  were  the  sweet  Infants 
"who  took  the  1st  prize  at  the  baliy 
Bbow."  On  Feb.  20,  1879,  Marie  Williams 
played  Robinson  Crusoe  wftlv  William 
Gill  as  Friday  at  the  Globe. 

When  Rice's  Surprise  Party  played 
"Babes  in  the  Woods"  at  the  Globe  in 
April.  1879.  the  wicked  uncle  was  Louis 


MAUDE  ADAMS 

(TYip  Chlc:H<?<i  Trilvutie) 
Maude  Mams,  coming  back,  will  come 
j  all  the  way,  wo  should  say;  for  she 
:  went  away  when  her  vogue  was  at  peak 
after  having  been  through  two  decades 
the  most  popular  actre.=s  in  the  Ameri- 
can theatre.  No  other  player  of  the  day 
had  been  managed  with  such  care  and 
caution — or,  perhaps,  the  better  way  to 
put  It  were  to  say  that  no  other  so 
sanely  submitted  to  good  management. 
It  ..was  the  Idea  of  the  late  Charles 
Frohman  that  what  she  had  for  the 
public  was  vendible  only  in  the  theatre, 
arid  not  In  restaurants,  at  race  tracks, 
In  dance  halls,  nor  in  the  newspapers 
aa  the  vicarious  author  of  articles  on 
how  to  cook  or  the  prospects  of  Demp- 
e«y  as  opposed  to  Gibbons.  To  see 
Maude  A:lams,  you  paid  as  you  went  In. 

Save  only  Laurette  Taylor,  maybe, 
nobody  else  among  our  actresses  has 
displayed  the  precise  allure  which  Miss 
Adams  has  ever  had  for  the  public ;  the 
especial  quality  known  as  magmetlsm, 
but  really,  we  suspect,  calling  for  classi- 
fication as  comrnunirnblc  charm.  She 
was  not,  In  the  minor  matter  of  talent, 
for  all  plays,  nor  for  any  variety  of 
plays :  none  of  us  cares  to  recall  her 
In  Sh>»kespeare,  in  "L'Aiglon,"  in 
"Chaiitecler,"  and  some  odds  and  ends 
mistakenly  mounted  for  her.  We  found 
her  ^an  'exquisite  comedienne  in  "The 
Legend  of  Leonora"  ;  and  she  was  vital 
In  "What  Every  Woman  Know^s,"  also. 
She  owed  a  lot  to  Barrie  for  both  items, 
and,  so,  got  bauk  something  of  what 
Barrio  owed  to  her  for  "The  Little 
j  Minister"  and  "Peter  Pan." 

j  "EVANGELINE" 
'  The  Herald  has  published  conflicting 
I  statements  concerning  the  first  per- 
formance of  "Evangeline."  Some  write 
j  that  it  was  at  the  Boston  Museum; 
'some    say   the    Boston    Theatre;  some 


name  the  Globe;  others  say  the  first 
was  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wheeler  of  Medford 
writes  tliat  cVie  first  performance  was 
at  the  Globe,  Boston,  in  the  summer  of" 
1875.  "I  believe  it  was  done  in  New 
York  prevoiusly.  I  may  be  entirely 
wrong  about  this,  as  I  am  depending  on 
my  memory,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
ego.  I^aura  Joyce  was  Evangeline  and 
sang  'Where  Art  Thou  Now  My  Be- 
loved?' " 

^^v-  -T.  A.  Barker  of  Brookllno  gives 
A  dale,  June  9,  1875;  the  theatxe,  the 
cStobe. 

j  Evangrelln#*'  Laura  Joyce 

Eulalia    Lizzie  Hunt 

Catherine    Louis  J.  Mestayer 

i  The  Queen    Ada  DeMont 

;  Le  Blanc    Harry  Beckett 

^he  Lone  Fisherman    ...   Jaa.   S.  Maffitt 

eaVrle!    Ella  Morant 

Michael,  a  violinist   D.  J.  Maguinnis 

i  Basil    James   C.  Dunn 

,  Captain  Dietrich    H.  S.  Murdock 

King  Boorlboola  Gha    E.  S.  Tarr 

Lo.  the  dusky  savage    E.  K.  Collier 

The    Reporter    Florence  Lee 

The  Policeman    H.   A.  Crlpps 

Eans  Wagner   Charles  Boslne 

Add  to  the  cast  as  thus  given.  Two 
Sailors,  Henry  E.  DLxey  and  Mr.  Court- 
right.  Eva  Brant  was  the  Queen  on 
June  7,  the  first  night  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

"Who's  Who  in  the  Th^eatre,"  (Lon- 
don and  3oEton,  1922),  says:  "Produced 
at  Cambridge  Mass.,  in  1873  and  at  Nib- 
lo's  hardens  (sic)  New  York,  28  July, 
(  1874." 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  per- 
i  formance  of  "Evangeline"  on  a  public 
■  Stage  was  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York. 

on^july  27,  1874,  If  contemporaneous 
newspapers  are  to  be  believed.  Evan- 
geline, lone  Burke;  Eulalle,  May  Arling- 
ton; Catherine,  Louis  J.  Mestayer;  the 
Queen,  May  Vernon;  Gabriel,  Connie 
Thompson;  Le  Blanc,  William  H.  Crane; 
Basil,  James  C.  Dunn;  Fellclaen,  C.  F. 
Mackintosh;  Michael.  W.  B.  CahlU; 
Captain  Deitrich,  William  Scallon;  King 
Boorlaboolah  Gha,  Edward  S.  Tarr;  The 
Policeman,  Jamea  Martin;  Hans  Wag- 
ner, Charles  Rosene;  The  Lone  Fish- 
erman, Jacob  W.  Thoman. 

Columns  might  be  filled  with  stories 
about  "Evangeline."  J.  Cheever  Good- 
win's libretto  was  tinkered  in  turn  by 
John  Brougham.  B.  E.  Woolf  and  John 
J.  McNally.  Mr.  McNaIly*s  edition  was 
used  for  the  1000th  performance  at  the 
Boffton  Theatre,  a  benefit  for  Mr.  Rice, 
June  30,  1880. 

It    was   said    that   Nat    Chllds  also 
worked  on  the  libretto. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  tell  of  the 
various  men  and  women  that  took  part 
In  the  many  performances  throughout 
the  country;  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr. 
Rice's  suit   against  John   Stetson  and 
Cheever   Goodwin;    how  there   was  an 
"Evangeline"   planned   with   a  female 
Lone    Fisherman.     When    the  Rentz- 
Santley      Burlesque      Company      gave  i 
"Evangeline"    at    Liverpool,    June    11,  | 
1883,  with  Nellie  Larkelle  as  Gabriel,  the  i 
-ilece  was  slated  unmercifully.  "Stupid" 

',i  "vapid"  were  the  mildest  epithets  In 

e  condemnatory  reviews.  Joe  W.  Har- 
is  played  the  Lone  Fisherman. 

At  the  benefit  performance  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  June  30,  1880,  Sol 
Smith  Russell,  Richard  Golden  and 
George  W.  Howard  played  in  turn,  L-e 


5(i 


\J                                                        1  composer— and.  in  a  lew  instanoes.  sunK 
#  .K^  fi^.r  J  by  Alice  Gates— before  It  had  seen,  or 
Hlanc.    The  Lone  Fisherman  of  the  tlrst  1"^      behind,  the  footlights.    .    •  • 
act  was  James  S.  Maffltt,  of  the  second  |j»been  oenina.  i  

...  ....  •v.„      4Vtl*-f1  "MaT-rV 


Alice  Atherton;  of  the  third  Harry 
Hunter  and  at  the  end  Mr.  Maffit  in 
addition.  Evangeline  was  played  by 
Dora  Wiley  and  Mile.  Jorbeau;  Gabr  el 
by  Alice  Atherton  and  Louise  Searle^ 
Laura  Joyce  took  the  small  part  of 
Mary  Ann;  Willie  Edouln  and  E.  E. 
Rice  those  of  the  two  deserters.  Carrie  ] 
Perkins  was  the  Hans  Wagner;  Joiin 
J  McNally  was  the  Headsman.  Mr- 
Dlxey  was  In  the  cast,  and  the  chorus 
Included  Louis  Aldrlch  Charles  T 
rar-sloe.  Tony  Hart,  Paulltie  Hall  and 
many  stars.  A  silver  bowl  with  ladle 
was  given  to  Mr.  Rice. 

Can   any  one   Inform   us  about  the 
•peiformance    In    Cambridge   In  ISTi 
mentioned  by  one  or  two? 

Xt  the  benefit  for  Kapler  Lothian  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  JH"«J°'  .^"''.'S 
••Evangeline"  march  by  E-  E  R'ce  ded- 
icated to  Mr.  Alexander  of  the  Cunard 
Company,  was  performed.  Mr.  Rice 
•conducted  it.  ij,. 
•Vt  the  Boston  Museum  In  1877  tne 
nak  Included  Eliza  Weathersby  Lizzie 
Webster,  W.  H.  Crane.  Nat  Goodwin, 
Ham'  Hunter,  Richard  Golden  and  H^ 

the  third  scene  of  the  first  ^ct).  "James 
Xolan,  Harry  Josephs  and  o^hf 
100th  performance  In-  Boston,  a  benefit 
performance  for  Eliza  Weathersby.  was 
on  June  20.  1877. 

one  of  our  correspondents  spok^of 
John  Stetson's  touring  company.  W^en 
,t  gave  -Evangeline"  at  Booth  a  Thea- 
tre New  York.  In  December  1878.  t»f 
company  included  Nellie  Larkelle,  Clara 
Firer?' Eugenia  Paul,  ^us  Williams^  i 
James  MafEitt,  Harry  Josephs,  Larry  I 
Tooley. 

SERIOUS  EVANGELINES 
There  was  a  serious  play  ■•Evange- 
line." When  it  was  performed  at  Trlp- 
ler  hall,  New  York,  on  March  19,  I860, 
the  cast  was  as  follows:  EvangeUne, 
Kate  Bateman;  Baptiste,  Joseph  Jeffer- • 
son;  Gabriel,  George  Jordan;  Fr.  Fell- 
clen  J  H.  Stoddart;  Basil,  H.  Pearson; 
Mm4.  Latour,  Mrs.  Henry  fining;  Ben- 
edict C-^s.  Kemble  Mason.  Miss  Bate- 
man'  "the  renown  child-artiste,"  ap- 
peared In  thl.s  play  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre on  April  23.  1860. 

There     was    another     serious  play, 
■Evangeline,"  founded  by  Thomas  W^ 
Brockhurst  on  Longfellow's  poem  with 
interpretative"     music     by  William 
■  st     The  play  was  produced  at  the 
'  k'New  York,  on  Oct.  4,  ini3.  "Mo- 
onouslv  mournful,"  It  failed.  Bven- 
ine    Edna  Goodrich;  Gabriel,  Rlch- 
Buhler;    Baptlste,    Ralph  Bunker; 
isll    David  Torrence;  Benedict  Belle-  | 
italne,  John  Harrington.    "Was  there  | 
.  r  a  play  on  the  stage  In  which  peo 
.   prayed    so   much?  It   seemed  last 
.'ht  as  if  they  were  forever  on  their 
■I'ees-     giving    'thanks    for  nothing, 
aiakln'g  fervent  pleas  and  getting— noth- 
ine  "    Mr    Arthur  Hopkins  was  sorely 
•  oxed  by  the  atttude  of  the  critics.  He 
rotesfl,  furious    letter    to    the  news- 
spers    It  began:    "Smothered  beneath 
n  avalanche  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  the 
nost   slKniflcant   theatrical  production 
,,f  the  past  decade  is  threatened  with 
a  brief  life  in  New  York,  and  for  an 
unprejudiced   hearing   must    take  the 
road."  I 

WILLIAIVI  SEYMOUR  WRITES: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  have  before  ma  a  copy  of  your  val- 
.,ed  paper  of  yesterday,  June  8— with 
•  wo  letters  anent  "Evangeline,"  from 
i-^rank  E  Fowle  and  Eliza  Hall,  respect- 
velv  When  Miss  (?)  Hall  mentions 
Harry  Josephs  as  Dame  Hatley  In  the 
-1st  of  ••Evangeline,"  is  she  not  thinking 
'      .     .      ,   •■Tiior.ij  P'.vofl  Riiaan." 


ien  Denina,  tn«  luutue*!*-^'    .    -  - 
I  remember  a  production  of  "Evan 
geline"  in  San  Francisco  in  1878— with 
Sol  Smith  Russell  and  George  S.  Knight 
in  the  casr— but  my  program  of  same  is 
not  at  hand.  ,  ,1 

I  met  Ed  Rice  in  New  York  city  only, 
a  few  months  since,  and  he  is  hale  and 
hearty  aa  ever,  and  quite  as  optimistic. 
This  may  be  an  old  story  of  him,  but  It 
Is  a  true  one.  One  of  his  companies 
was  playing  in  Boston  (at  the  Park,  I 
think— I  was  then  managing  the  ire- 
mont,  so  it  is  more  than  25  year.s  ago) 
and  salaries  were  several  weeks  In  ar- 
rears. The  manager  of  the  company, 
fearful  of  a  strike  (although  there  v/as 
no  "Equity"  then)  sent  Mr.  Rice  this, 
telegram  to  New  York:  "Company  will 
not  go  on  if  you  do  not  give  them  some- 
thing "  To  which  Ed  replied:  "Give 
them  my  kindest  regards."    And  they 

went  on  playing.  „™.„^ttt, 
WILLIAM  SEYMOUR. 

South  Duxbury,  June  4. 


a-^ked:     "CoulU  not  som..t:i 

vised  to  make  Uie  'dream       :Uvni. ) n-. 

less  Teutonically  sentimental?" 

'Catherine,"  a  new  comedy  with  music 


RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Edward  E.  Rice  of  Rice's  Surprise 
Party  with  Mr.  Godd'ard  once  ran  a  job 
printing  office  as  Rice,  Goddard  &  Co., 
in  Milk  street,  between  Hawley  street 
and  Morton  place.  The  Arm  was  a 
Jovial  one.  Mr.  Goddard,  later,  became 
Dr.  Goddard  I  think,  and  Mr.  Rice  at- 
tended to  the  printing  for  the  Cutiard 
Steamship  Agency  (Mr.  James  Alex- 
ander) on  State  street.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
John  Ryan  ("Baize"),  your  stage  his- 
torian in  Dorchester,  will  recall  all  this 
and  probably  be  able  to  name  the  young 
man  of  the  printing,  firm  who  for  many 
h^ars  afterwards  was  ticket  seller  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 

It  Marion  Manola  wasn't  at  the  old 
I  Boston  Museum,  surely  ^P-^y  ^""f 
was,  and  she  was  a  Kf"^;^'^, 
^fh^n  the  Georgia  minstrels  and  Carn 
^oss  and  Dixies'  Troupe  ^'^ '.^g 

delphla  crowded  Beethoven  hall  In  1896^ 
who   ,-111   but  remember  dick 
bas°  fundo  in  "Sadie  Ray"  or  Ad. 

R,  r  '         ,d  his  stump  speeches?  ... 

VI         .  Thompson  with  JuUa  Wilson 
wa-.  rising  to  fame  and  fortune  at 

J  .„   ."ThP  Old  Homestead, 

Wmmm 

Mv  card  was  good  naturedly 
Bothern.  My  cara  w«io  s  _  ahead 
returned  with  U»*.  ^-J-^,^;  ..^°^^th  I 
and  make  up  an  ^^^^^^^l  by  an 
did.  I  was  rewarded  the  next  day  ^ 

'rw''"armldngh^tUth'^;is'  lordship  I 
ftm  possess  Sofhern's  note  annpunclng  : 

the  stew.  pie-fame.  1 

Emma   Abbott    01    ^«  operatic 

incessant  work  as.  l*,  ,v    .     About  i 

fever  came  Into  fashion  a  , 

E«£xb^'^^r^i 

^Vsfon^"^'  WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

was  Ad.  Ryman  ever  a 
Carncross   and   Dixie's^  —y^^ 

""n^Vd^BlrneVs  n^^strels  wer.  or- 
ranl.erLafe"h^e  -s  with  Emerson' 

rhe^TaJFratcrsco^^mll^^^^^^^^^ 
i  '^as  wRh  this  company  we  heard 

make  his  famous  speech  about  „ 
■      -rnden  With«George  Thatcher  In  8..' 
'  ie  formed  Thatcher  and  Ryman's  Mln- 
he  formea  vears  late 


taken  from  Tchaikovsky's  compositions, 
will  be  produced  at  Birmingham  (>^^f.> 
■with   Jose    Collins   aa   Catherine  the. 
Great  ^ 
"Alfredo  Campoll  Is  a  boy  of  17  who| 
played  the  fiddle  at  the  Wlgmore  hall, 
on   Friday,   May  18.  with  an  assured 
manner  and,  what  Is  more  Important,  anj 
excellent  tone  and  a  faultless  ear.  He, 
played  the  Trlllo,'  Max  Bruch  s  G-m'"^; 
concerto,   the  adagio  and  fugue  from 
Bach's  G-mlnor  (unaccompanieO),  ana 
other  things.    The  double  stops  and  oc- 
taves are  a  pleasure  Ho  hear,  and  there 
is  a  warmth  of  color  which  Is  attrac-  I 
tlve.    The  phrasing  seemed  a  little  er- 
ratic or  unfinished  at  times,  not  from 
carelessness,  however,  but  impetuosity 
—a  fault,  if  it  is  one.  which  years  will 
easily  rectify.    Altogether,  there  Is  con- 
siderable promise."     

Apropos  of  the  revival  of  "The  Merry 
Widow"    in    London,    the    Dally  Tele- 
graph says:    "  'The  Merry  Widow  was: 
never  a  masterpiece  In  its  modest  kind 
-Lobar  himself  wrote  much  better  mu-i 
8lo  iater-but  it  brought  to  the  domains 
of  the  musical  play  in  London  an  tin- 
accustomed  atmosphere,  and  brought  to 
London  also  a  new  star  of  a  rare  and 
brilliant  effulgence.    And  incidentally  Itj 
contained  a  waltz— one  of  the  most  ag- 
gressively   commonplace    of    Its    sicki> , 
sentimental  type  ever  written  in  modern; 
times— which,  apart  from  Its  Insidious, 
banalitv,    was    helped'  enormously  to 
popularity  by  the  situation  in  the  play 
thit  inspired  It,  and  by  the  Invaluable; 
charm  and  personality  of  its  two  in-, 
terpreters.    The  waltz,  which  fortunate-, 
ly  does  not  set  the  standard  of  musical 
taste  for  the  rest  of  the  score,  still  re- 
mains.   But  gone  from  the  stage  she 
used  to  grace  is  Miss  Lily  Elsie,  the 
origlnl?and  Inimitable  Sonia."  Nor  was 
Joseph  Coyne,  her  companion,  on  the 

^'^When  "Faust"  was  performed  at  Co 
vent  Garden  last  month  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph commented  on  the  Popularity  of 
Se  opera:     "For  years  It  has  conslst- 
Intly  held  Its  place  In  the  repertoire  of 
every  traveling  company  as  well  as  m 
the   fitful   London    seasons,    and  even 
now.   when   its   gross  absurdities  and 
incongruities  have  long  ago  become  by 
words    and  have  ceased  to  provide  , 
Target  even  for  the  most  obvious  order 
of  wit,  this  strange  alliance  between  a 
1  wire-pulled  puppet  (for  so  can  the  mu 
sical  score  be  fittingly  described)  and 
Ian  illegitimate  descendant  of  a  maater 
I  niece   stands   as   consolidated   as  ever^ 
And  why?   There  is  no  one  reason  to  be 
^ven  unless  It  be  that  Gounod  was  so 
'consummate  in  the  art  of  •>v"^e-pulllng 
ithat  we  have  grown  aocustomed  to  the 
'  jerky  movements  from  one  scene  to  an 

itheV,  and  have  /^f Vo"^g- 

into  thinking  them  natural  or  Into  ig 
norlng  them." 


•^g  ring,  and  great-TTches,  In.spired^ 
:;fs     Cockney     flrl,    excite  much 
■  >,irhler    and  now  and  then  Induce  a 
dlmmlrg  of  the  eyes.  ^^-^ J 

Is  beautifully  acted.  The  character 
studies  by  Miss  Lilian  Hall-Davis  andi 
Mr  Rex  Davis  are  perfectly  natural.  _ 
Mr.  Tom  Reynolds  provides  some  clever, 
comedy  as  a  Hoxton  muslo-hall  mana-, 
ger  In  the  early  stages. 


aSt  01    •  Jl,V<J.HB^'»"".       •   A    C  ' 

,f  the  buriesque  of  "Black  Eyed  Susan.    |  formed  inaicn^.          ;•'  , 

which  was  produced  at  •'Selwyns''  sev-  ^         ,„  Philadelphia.  Two  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

^ral  years  before  1876— wherein  Stuart   -.-„,io  was  aeain 


Kobsoi^  enacted^  Capt.    Crosstree  and 
Kitty  Blanchard  was  the  William?  But, 
ante-dating  both  Mr.  Fowle  and  Mrs. 
(?)  Hall  I  have  before  me,  also,  a  little 
pamphlet,  with  this  title, page:  "Globe 
Theatre  (Boston).   The  new  picturesque 
extravaganza,  'Evangeline,  or  the  Belle 
of  Arcadia,'  with  original  music.  Monda> 
evening,  June  7,  1875.    Every  evening  at 
r  and  ^Wednesday  t"\ff  ^he've'r 
inee>!  at  2.     Text  by  Mr.  J.  Cheever 
Goodwtn.     Music  by  Mr.   E<ljvard  E 
Bio*.    First  produosd  la  ths  Unltea 
States  at  Niblo's   Garden,   New  York 
city.  July  28.  1874"  (was  not  the  date 
July  27th7)     Then  follows  a  humorous 
preface,  by  the  authors;  the  argument 
of  the  play;  and  the  cast  of  characters. 

I   was    In    Boston    during  the 


■*«  n. 

'hi.  I'l 


he  went  to  .lusiralia.  He  ^^^^^^^ 
with  Emerson's  minstrels^  In  1887  he 

°Ttohn  Van" aT  ll  t\rving  been 
tifh  d?amaUc"companies  h.  ^^^Xm' 
V»  ir^  iRqB  There  was  no  one  like  him 
Ifa  stump  orator.  His  wit  w..s  keen 
he  appealed  to«>e_lntelllgence.-I<?d. 

CONCERT  AND  OPERA 

The  University  of  Goettingen  ha£.  for 
three  years  given  annual  ^esUvais  o 
vTnTiriel's  operatic  works.  On  July  4 
Tnd  15  the  operas  will  be  -Rodellnda-" 
■■gIuUo  Cesare"  and  "Ottone."  The  last 
opera  occasioned  the  famous  row  be- 
tween Handel  and  the  singer  Onzzox^i  | 
Wllheim  Kleefeld  Is  completing  the 
opera  "Peter."  which  Tchaikovsky  left  , 

.    .    .    1    was    in    DUDiuii  I  sketched.  i„  „.,uinff  an  OD.»ra  based  1 

Spring  of  1874.  having  Just  An-hed  rny     Lord  Bern*"     -  y'^f  |^^^^^ 
season  «1th  Laurence  Barrett  and  Alice  on  the  Handel  stor>  of_ba  , 
Dates,  playing  an  engagement  at    the]     Arthur  Bliss  has  wr 
Boston  Theatre,  was  living  at  the  Evans  tral  P'«.««  '"^P^^."\„^  fnother  due  to 
House  (corner    of  Mason  and  Tremont  the  ^fji^^'-^^^.:^^t,,      "The  Street 
streets),  and  at  her  apartment    after  Wyndham  s  sc^.iaxlo. 
the  performance,  many  of  her  friends  Comes  I"*^"  ^^^^^.^^"'^.ere  produced  last 
and     admirers     used     to     congregate.      Two  sh°rt  baUets  P_  ^^^^ 

Among  them  were  J.  Cheever  Goodwin  month  at  Giuseppe  San 

and  "Ed"  Rice,  and  your  humble  ser-  the  het-  "Fresques"  by  Phil- 

vant.    And  there,  on  several  evenings,  Martini,    th^  orgijally  a  suite  for  flute 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  Ippe  Gaubert,  org.a 
music  of   "EvangMine '-played  by   'ts,  and  piano.  ^^^^^^  ..^^^^^^^ 

Grtfel"  at  Covent  Garden^he  Times 


THE  FILM  WORLD 

(London  Times.) 
Following  closely  those  sinister  fig- 
ures   "Moriarty"    and    "Dr.  Mabuse 
■•Dr    Fu-Manchu,"   the  oriental  arch-  ; 
criminal  created  by  Mr.  Sax  R°h",er^  ! 
and  perhaps  the  most  terrifying  of  the  . 
trio    now  appears  on  the  screen.  1 
••Imagine  a  person,"  directs  his  crea-  | 
tor^Sl    lean"  and  feline,  hlgh-should-  , 
ered.  with  a  brow  like  Shakespeare  and  | 
I  face  like  Satan,  a  cl<'se-sh^ven^'^^^^'; 
and  long,   magnetic  eyes  of  the  true 
cut  green.  Inyest  him  with  all  the  cruel 
cunning  of  an  entire  ^fstern  race,  ac^ 
cumulated  in  one  giant  Intellect,  with 
all  the  reeources  of  science,  Past  and 
present.    .    .    .  Imagine  that  awful  be- 
ing, end  you  have^mental  Pl°t;j[»,°! 
Dr.   Fu-Manchu,   the_  yellow   peril  m  ^ 
camate  In  one  man."  remark' 
The  feature  most  wx>rthy  of  "mars 
abou?  .this  production,   which  consists 

ot  a  series  of  «"^«"  ^f/.ift^ontflned 
lpUfln%r7/s.^s^^^^^^ 

'ct^m^onlZ-undert^^J  -"fS^tfr  U 
tic  medleys  of  murder  and  r^r^^^^^' 
holds,  however,  as  „^lrp,oduct ' 

as   many   thrills  as  tne 
of  its  type  from  ^^'""^^g^^resented 
intelligently  and  conv  Incingly  ^^^^^^ 

super-schemer^    Mr.  Fred  ^  ^^^^ 

irnfTrom  C«naTo  ^Ving  "him  to  jus- 

"  Tke  Knock-out.  a  British  film,  a  Na^ 
poleon   (Samuelson)  Proauct^on  shoX^_ 

scenes  -^'Ith  a  Cockney 
fine  glove  Aghts,  a  'i?"9  r 
unexpected  ending     "[^^  ^ucT^^ion  of. 


LONDON  DAILY  CHRONICLE  j 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  at-i 
tempt  to  be  made  today  by  the  Ancient 
Society  of  College  Youths  to  break  thej 
English  record  for  bell-ringing.^  The 
members  will  use  the  tower  ofj'""^  i 
wark  Cathedral  and  ring  the  12  bells^ 
It  was  in  this  tower  that  the  society 
gave  Us  first  great  performance  In 
change-ringing  in  1684,  when  2160 
changes  were  rting.  The  bells  were  re- 
cast half  a  century  later,  when  bi  cwt. 
of.  new  metal  was  added.  The  society 
was  founded  In  1637,  and  derived  Its 
name  from  ItS  first  meeting-place,  St. 
Martin's,  College  hill,  upper  Thames 
street.  The  members  ring  every  Sun- 
day at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

A  volume  on  the  eve  of  publication  in 
1- ranee  has  been  withdrawn  on  account 
of  its  funnily  Incorrect  rendering  of  our 
subtle  English  tongue. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  some 
classic  screams  of  ihis  kind,  and  they 
deserve  to  be  immortal. 

When  Congreve  s  play.  "The  Mourn- 
ing Bride,"  appeared  in  a  Parisian  dress 
that  lady  had  metamorphosed  into 
••L'Epouse  de  Matin."  But  CoUey  Gib- 
ber's one-time  popular  comedy  "Love  s 
Last  Shift"  certainly  went  one  Setter 
than  that  when  it  became  "La  Demiere 
I  Chemise  de  1' Amour"! 

I  OBITER  DICTA 

I  1  There  are  few  singers  who  can,  like 
Miss  Megan  Foster,  make  us  forget  the 
singing  master  by  singing  a  song  per- 
fectly naturato  She  makes  It  seem  as  If 
singing  was  her  ordinary  x^Y  of  «^ak- 
Ing.  of  teUtag  us  something,  as  « 
she  has  to  say  can  go  ^e  t  J  song,  o^. 
at  any  rate,  as  if  tne  tmus=  ^Jh 
worth  singing  about  not  worm 

telling  at  all.  If  only  th«  tremolo-mong 
Irs  coutd  hear  her-^but  then  they  wouW 
never  understand.  They  thmk  the  song 
is  there  to  show  the  world  that  they 
can  sing,  whereas  she  s  "gs  ^°^"^e 
otherwiae  people  might  ^^""^^^f^ 
were  such  lovel*  songs  In  existence  A 
song  Is  a  pretty  "toy."  as  the  greatest 
s^nler  of  this  country  ""ce  caUed  t, 
and  she  leaves  It  at  that.— The  Times. 

Serious  music  in  the  larger  'orins  is 
less  a  statement  of  fact  llian  our  ex- 
pression of  v»lues.-Th6  Times. 

Not  so  very  long  ^-^^.f  ^^sar' 
elastic  people  were  regarding  Mr.  Bar 
tok's  music  as  revolutionary  stuff  chock 
uU  of  iconoclasms.  Today  those  same 
enthusiastic  people  are  probably  wor 
shipping  its  one  other  shrine,  while  the 
congregation  of  worshipers  that  ha.s 
t^kfn  fhelr  place  now  sings  a  different 

tune,  aaudlng  the  <^<>'^^''^'J°l'^tutter 
reactionary  In  whose  mouth  n°_  butter 
'■   would  melt.    The  real  fact  Is  that  Mr- 
^   S^rtok  is  a  very  gentle  composer  In- 
i  extremely  thoughtful  in  Ms  work 

and 'so  tond  of  the  Jolly  f°>\'?";'°  ° 
Rumania  that  his  treatment  of  it  Just 
I    escapes     sentimentality.— Daily  Tele 
graph 


When  Mr.  Borwlck  had  finished  play- 
ing Schumann's  Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor 
a  femark  was  heard  among  the  audience 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  work  diffi- 
cult to  make  interestitig.  To  us  it  f  emeU 
Xt  Mr.   Berwick   had  Just  glvfen  the 
answer;  the  only  way  Is  not  to  tr/.  So 
many  modem  players  of  Schumann  tak^ 
Too  muoh  on  themselves;  they  marshal 
the  musical  Ideas  before  an  audience, 
insist  on  their  contrasts,  and  try  to  de- 
tine    their   relevance,   as    though  they 
would   bully   the   composer   into  being 
interesting  and  the  hearers  Into  being 
interested.     Mr.   Berwick   refuses   this  | 
,  method.     He   takes    the    music   as    it  ; 
Tomes.    His  rhythm  is  splendid  when  j 
an  untiring  rhythm  Is  wanted    In  the 
finale  of  the  sonata,  for  example;  but  it 
Schumann  enjoys  an  irrelevant  r^erle 
he  drops  at  once  Into  his  mood.— The 
Times. 

Miss  Hegner's  second  concerto-recital 
was  for  the  flddiers-who  were  there  in 
large  numbers.    She  played  'The.Vir-, 
tuosl  "  of  which  the  program  by  Mr. 
Edwin   Evans  gave  us  an  interesting 
account-Vlottl,  De  Berlot,  Vl^uxtemps. 
and  Wieniawski.     Musically,  they  are 
little;   instrumentally,   they  are  mucli_ 
They  speak  the  stage  language,  instead 
of  the  literary,  and  It  "comes  across 
for  similar  reasons  to  those  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  has  just  been  B'^ing.  One 
has  the  added  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
the  player,  who  at  la.<.t  has  notes  to 
■  Play  which  lie  under  the  fingers-even 
ff  they  have  to  be  rather  good  fingers. 
They  have  to  be  good,  because  when 
there   is   nothing  to  speak  of  In-  the 
rauslc-in    Vieuxttmps.    it  ;nst..nco^^ 
there  must  be  a  good  deal  to  ta.K  of 


afterward  In 

that  to  the  i; 

the  iiudlenco  cHii  only  inuriuui'  vuguoly 
sDtnething  about  the  shape  of  the 
phrases,  the  Imperturbability  nnl  »<>- 
curlty-«f  the  touch,  and  other  effects  of 
which  the  fiddlers  have  the  causes  at 
their  Angers'  ends. — The  Times. 


Composers  are  not  always  good  ex- 
ponents of  their  own  works,  but  he 
(Uurtok)  Is.  They  are  apt  to  play  them 
a.s  poet.s  Tvad  thblr  poems,  fusing  form 
and  sub.stance  so  completely  that  noth- 
ing stands  out.  That  may  be  the  Ideal, 
but  human  limitations  being  what  they 
»re,  we  need  foreground  and  back- 
ground. This  he  gave,  but  not  as  one 
would  have  expected  from  the  printed 
notes;  In  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sou.s-entendu  In  them.  Much  that  oc- 
cupies space  und  looks  very  black  on 
the  paper  Is  Intended  to  be  almost  in- 
audible, tenuto  marks  and  Inoffensive- 
looking  rests  create  epochs,  octave- 
passages  are  mere  glorifications  of  stac- 
catoed  notes,  two  tonalities  are  not  to 
bo  the  blatant  ligllness  they  look,  but 
one  of  them  Is  to  be  a  mere  suggestion 
— something  Just  to  say  what  the  mean- 
ing is  not.  and  yet  somehow  Is.  For 
notation  must  always  lag  years  or  dec- 
ades bahind  practice,  and  that  Is  the 
solo  justification  for  tradition,  a  much- 
abused  word  and  thing.  If  Bartok 
should  one  day  become  famous  It  will  be 
something  for  those  to  remember  who 
heard  him  explain  his  own  works. — The 
Times. 


We  axe  sorry  to  see  that  some  of 
Bangor's  prominent  citizens  were  not 
moved  to  tears  by  Gov.  Baxter's  half- 
masting  of  the  flag  on  the  Capitol  at 
Augusta  In  honor  of  his  dead  dog.  The 
Bangor  News  admits  that  this  dog  was 
a  great  and  good  one.  "So  good  and 
great  a  dog  that  he  had  a  pass  on  the 
Maine  Central  and  was  not  obliged  to 
ride  In  the  baggage  cars  with  common 
bow-wows  destitute  of  anything  like 
class  and  ■without  political  Interest." 

Nevertheless  one  citizen  asked— we 
Quote  from  the  Bangor  News— "If  the 
American  flag  is  half-masted  on  the 
state  house  In  memory  of  a  dog  what 
would  have  happened  if  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's cows  had  dropped  dead?  Or  if  he 
should  lose  a  good  trotting  horse'  And 
just  what  would  be  suitable  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  Baxter  tomcat?  It  seems  to 
me  that  If  a  dog  calls  for  flags  at  half- 
mast  a  fairly  good  horse,ought  to  be  hon- 
.  red  with  a  procession  of  the  national 
guard,  and  an  order  for  the  state  em- 
ployes to  wear  mourning  for  30  days  " 

Other  citizens  of  Bangor  suggested 
that  In  case  the  cost  of  a  suitable  monu- 
ment for  the  animaj  should  exhaust  the 


itaie  treasurer,  a  pu'blic  subscription  bo 
Uarted  at  once  for  the  puri>ose  of  rals- 

ng  funds  for  tho  painting  of  a  portrait 
good  barking  likeness  of  the  late 
(Jaxter  setter  to  adorn  the  rotunda  of 
:  he  Capiiol  at  Augusta,  where  according 

o  the  Govemor's  expressed  views  and 

entiments,   the  deceased   would  be  In 

he  company  of  his  equals." 
And  this  in  Gov.  Baxter's  own  state! 

<  there  no  statute  there  against  lese- 

lajeste? 


J^vcn   tlu.i'.j,   'jiiN'S.'j   1   lui;  i. 
1    I  may  find  the  room  all  taken. 

EDITH  W.  CHENEY. 

1  Cambridge. 


BARTOK  AND  BRAHMS 

(The  London  Times) 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Music 
Society,  a  recital  of  Bartok's  works  was 
given  by  Miss  Jelly  d'Aianyi  and  him- 
self. It  began  with  piano  pieces  rough- 
ly In  an  order  of  their  complexity,  and 
finished  with  the  two  violin  sonatas, 
the  second  being  played  first.  Of  the 
execution  of  this'  music  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  It  was  In  perfectly  safe  hands, 
and  that  a  more  complete  ensemble  can 
hardly  be  Imagined. 

Those  who  ask,  quite  reasonably,  for 
melody  In  music  do  not  always  remem- 
ber {hat  melody  is  Inextricably  bound 
up  with  harmony,  no  more  to  be  separ- 
ated than  the  "music"  from  the  "mean- 
ing" of  verse,  and  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  have  a  "new"  melody  without  _som8 
novelty  In  the  harmony.  As  Browning's 
music  depends  on  his  meaning,  so  does 
Bartok's  melody  depend  on  his  har- 
mony. In  this  we  hear  at  every  mo- 
ment the  footsteps  of  the  past.  There 
is  Paiestrina's  fondness  for  different 
spacings  of  the  chords,  Bach's  moving 
of  one  part  of  the  harmony  before  the 
rest  (No.'9  of  the  three-part  Inventions, 
for  instance).  P>urceirs  melody  sudden- 
ly flying  oft  to  some  relevant  harmonic 
note.  Beethoven's  superposition  of  one 
key  on  another  (more  sedulously  prac- 
tised by  Stravinsky),  and  the  explora- 
_tlon  of  cxtrem*  ranges  and  tho  vivid 

part-writlnr  of  his  posthumous  quar-  | 
tets  (Imitated  also  by  Strauss).  StUl  j 
commoner  Is  the  habit  which  separates 
the  classical  period  from  our  own  of 
sounding  a  chord  togetner  with  Its  res- 
olution (practised  by  Schoenberg).  and 
that  metrical  alertness  of  which  Haydn 
's  the  prophet  and.  De  Falla  is  the 

i  nese   are   thers;   whether  ths  ns« 
ide  of  them  Is  such  as  to  make  a 
;  nie  for  the  user  it  Is  for  time  to  show. 
'\  a  hear  the  detail,  but  our  ear  refuses 
as  yet  to  grasp  the  principle.  After 
five  minutes  of  It  we  exclaim,  as  we  do 
with  CTlilnese    music.    "How  monoto- 
nous!" Yet  ■n'e  know. that  Chinese  music 
has  gone  on  for  3000  years,  making  very 
good  sense  to  somebodi^;^  so  we  suppose 
that,  in  three  or  thirty  years,  this  may, 
too.  to  oui?  mushroom  Europe.    Ane  we 
the  surer  of  this  because  we  under- 
ar.d  the  earlier  works  better  than  the 
i  iater,  the  first  sonata  (after  three  hear- 
i  Ings)  better  than  the  second  (after  one). 


AN  EPITAPH  MERCHANT 

(Lontlon  Dally  Chronicle) 
.Tohn  Hopkins,  parish  clerk  and  un- 
f-rtakfr,  sells  epitaphs  of  all  sorts  and 
t  all  prices.  Shaves  neat,  and  plays 
he  bassoon.  Teeth  drawn,  and  the, 
■.Uisbury  Journal  read  gratis  every 
unday  morning  at  -8.  A  school  for 
isalmody  every  Thursday  evening, 
\hcn  my  son,  born  blind,  will  play  the 
iddle.     Specimen  epitaph  on  my  wife: 

4y  wife  10  years  not  much  to  my  ease, 
'Jut  now  she  is  <3ead,  "in  coelo  qules." 

;reat  variety  to  be  seen  'within.— 
Vour  humble  servant,  John  Hopkins. 

POET  ON  POET 

Mr.  Witter  Bynner  thus  describes 
.VIr.  Carl  Sandburg: 

•Ve  see  his  shadow  and  mistake  It  for 

a  haymow 
Or  a  ton  of  brick; 

We  feel  his  breath  and  believe  It  soft 
!         coal  or  a  breath  from  the  stock- 
yards 

)r  from  a  watering  cart; 

We  hear.  In  his  teeth,  an  automobile 

horn    .    .  . 
A  lien  all  the  tlhie  he  ts  a  cat,  catching 

poems. 

And  up  to  the  present  tttne  Mr.  Sand- 
burg has  not  done  a  thing  to  Mr.  Byn- 
j  ner. 

WEEDS 

:  travel  at  Chautauqua  circuit, 
For  I  am  a  civic  expert — talker; 
I  tell  the  yokels — at  a  hundred  a  throw — 
How  to  run  their  town: 
And  they  nod  and  applaud; 
Then  they  rush  for  their  big  machines 
And  I  toil  the  dusty  road  to  the  hot 
hotel; 

t  drink  Ice  water,  and  sweat; 

(  pack  my  soiled  linen; 

I  take  a  train  at  dawn  for  home: 

When  I  get  off  at  the  station 

The  drayman  says  to  the  ticket  agent 

"Well,  there's  our  biggest  failure 

Back  from  tellln'  folks  how  to  succeed;' 

.\nd  I  sneaJc  up  a  side  street  to  my  housi 

-And  see  a  lawn  filled  with  dandelions. 

ABORIGINK. 


A   NOTE  ON  OVER  CROWDING 

(From  tile  Peoria  Journal) 
"Well,  when  the  girls  get  to  wearing 
corsets  again,  it  may  make  a  little  more 
room  In  the  street-cars." 


THE    CANDID  ADVERTISER 

(Adv.  In  Lima,  O.,  Dally  Newa) 
WANTED — Housemaid     for  general 
work.    Salary,  $12.50  per  week  with  two 
one-half  days  vacation  per  week.  Must 

•  be  willing  to  put  up  with  late  meals. 

j  mischievous    boy,    nervous  7-year-old 

I  girl,  wife  and  irritable  husband,  do 
ironing  and  be  alone  most  evenings  with 
children.    Must  have  some  one  at  once. 

,  Don't  call  unless  conditions  agreeable. 

i  L.  B.  Timmerman,  418  South  Kennii- 
worth  avenue. 


BOLD   FRIEND  TO  WHOM? 

"Baldwin,  the  name  of  the  prime  min- 
ister of  England,  means,  a  bold  friend." 


MOVING  PICTURES 

(For  As  the  World  Wrks) 
Once  again  this  yearly  moving 

To  tired  nerves  Is  far  from  soothing; 
And  I  scan  the  daily's  column 

With  a  face  both  tense  and  solemn. 

There  at  last  I  see  It  rated; 

Just  the  rrtace  for  which  I've  waited; 
Ah,  how  swiftly  I  go  to  It 

In  my  mad,  hot  haste  to  view  It. 

Disillusion  there  awaits  me. 
And  an  exit,  quick,  I  make  me; 

Though  I  try  to  act  the  hero 
Down  my  spirits  go  to  zero. 

Then  a  friend  so  full  of  pity 
Searches  all  around  the  city 

And  a  little  house  discovers 
Which  surpasses  all  the  others, 

As  I  gc  *o  seize  the  treasure. 

Study  It  ana  take  Its  measure. 
Loudly  forth  these  words  are  vented: 

"This  ai>artment's  Just  been  rented." 

jNow  I'll  go  unto  the  tlver. 

And  plunge  In  without  a  quiver; 

Deep,  down  neath  the  placid  waters 
There  must  be  some  vacant  quarters. 

But  that  inner  voice  of  warning 
Stops  me  from  the  deed  performing. 

And  I  feel  hope  fast  returning 
With  a  new  Idea  discerning. 


FROM    FURNITURE   SALES  ADVS. 

"Monstrous  Furniture  Sale  Now  On." 

"87    Mahogany    or    Walnut  Cedar 
Chests." 

THE  SHORT  AND  THE  LONG  OF  IT 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

Reading  Brown's   "Short   Studies  In 
Evidence"  I  same  across  this  passage: 
"At   the  Liverpool  county  court  there 
was  a  dispute  with  a  dressmaker  about 
the  fit  of  a  certain  bodice.    The  plain-  | 
tiff  who  refused  to  lake  It  alleged  it 
was  too  short  and  too  much  padded. 
The    dressmaker    stated    that  bodices 
were  now  cut  short  on  the  hips  and  as 
to  the  padding  it  was  necessary  on  ac- 
count  of   the   lady   being   deficient  in 
the  place  where  the  padding  was  placed. 
The  plaintiff  did  not  desire  to  have 
her  figure  Improved  by  the  dressmaker, 
.she  was  quite  satisfied  with  It  as  It 
was.    The  question  of  misfit  or  fit  ap- 
peared to  be  incapable  of  decision,  till 
at  length  the  dressmaker  demanded  the 
bodice  should  be  put  on.    The  plaintiff 
at  length  consented  to  do  so.  and  ad- 
journed for  that  purpose.    On  her  re- 
turn the  judge  and  court  proceeded  to 
criticise  the  fit.  The  judge  at  last  made 
a  suggestion— such   a  suggestion,  just 
like  a  man!    That  surely  the  fault  of 
the    bodice   being   too   short   might  be 
remedied  by  bringing  the  dress  higher 
up;  but  then  his  honor  appears  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  the  ankles." 

UNQUITY. 
C*mbrld««.       _        .  _ 


The    old    question    arises    with  hot 
weather — or,  as  tlie  poet  sang,  the  old 
sorrow  wakes  ag  cin — belts  or  suspen- 
ders?    The     tailors     sometimes'  ask 
"Which?"  Sometimes,  without  asking, 
they  provide  for  both.  This  reminds  us 
that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  being  in-* 
formed  that  a  certain  tailor  employed 
a  skilful  cutter  and  was  reasonable  In  • 
his  prices,  went  to  the  shop.  He  se- 
lected a  cloth  that  pleased  him — blue  ^ 
serge    he    told    us — and    said    with    a  j 
jaunty,  careless  air:  "What  will  a  suit 
cost  me?"  ' 

"One  hundred  and  tvi'enty-flve  dol-  ■ 
lars,"  said  the  tailor,  without  blushing 
and  looking  him  straight  In  the  eye.  | 

"Haven't  you  anything  better?"  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  not  to  be  outdone.  "No?  ; 
Well,  perhaps  this  will  do.  I'll  think  It  j, 
over."  And  Mr.  Johnson  left  the  shop. 
He  went  to  what  is  known  as  "a  ready- 
made    suit    emporium"    and    found    a  < 
highly  respectable  suit  for  $45,  so  that  ! 
his  appearance  this  summer,  if  he  has  ' 
his  hair  cut,  will  be  almost  human.  But 
we  wonder,  which  Is  said  In  tho  German' 
'song  to  be  the  miller's  Joy,  but  it  is  notj 
pleasing  to  the  reader. 


'I  could  not  keep  my  small-clothes  In 
'their  place,  for  braces  were  unknown.' 
Isays  S.  S."    When  Sala  wrote  t'his  there 

was  no  great  Oxford  dictionary. 


Out  upon  the  Boston  Commo 


n,  / 


Tears  ago  the  Burlington  Hawkeye 
said:  "Jt  is  the  sight  of  fat  men  In 
helmet  hats  that  makes  some  other 
j  men  murderers."  Is  a  coatless  and 
perspiring'  American  more  presentable 
with  belt  than  with  suspenders?  There 
Is  a  foolish  rule  In  some  clubs  that  a 
member  must  hot  remove  his  coat  un- 
less he  is  belted.  But  there  are  men 
who  cannot  wear  a  belt  without  the 
shirt  bulging — it  Is  fatigued — or  the 
drawers  crawling  to  the  knees.  (It  Is 
true  that  wet  suspenders  are  not  a 
pleasing  sight.) 

A   NOTE   ON  GALLOWSES 

■When  was  the  old  term  "gallowses"  i 
superseded  by  "braces,"  and  when  did  j 
the  word  "suspenders"  first  come  into 
use? 

George  Augustus  Sala  In  188S  asked  1 
the  former  question.    He  discoursed  In  | 
his    characteristically  ,  Informing  and 
pleasing  manner. 

"I  hate  braces.  I  never  wore  any 
till  I  was  16.,  When  I  was  approach- 
ing adolescence — "  Sala  was  bom  In 
1827 — "the  fashionable  wear  for  a  young 
Parisian  was  no  braces,  a  handsomely 
embroidered  belt  round  the  hips,  and 
In  summer,  no  waistcoat."  Mr.  Sala  put 
these  last  five  words  in  Italics.  "Under 
these  circumstances,  you  could  show 
something  noticeable  in  the  way  of  a 
shirt  front;  and  those  were  the  days  of 
chemises  de  cinquante  francs — and 
more.  I  hope  that  our  boating,  crick- 
eting, yachting  and  lawn-tennis  playing 
boys  never  wear  braces.  Our  grand- 
fathers never  w-ore  any.  I  don't  think 
that  more  than  sixty  years  have  passed 
since  'gallowses'  come  Into  general  use; 
and  the  obstinate  determination  of  Sir  I 
Charles  Wetherell  never  to  brace  up 
his  nether  garments  was.  If  I  mistake 
not,  once  alluded  to  in  a  Parliamentary  i 
debate.  What  would  be  thought  of  Mr.  ;i 
Henry  Irving  in  'The  Corsican  Brothers'  ] 
fighting  a  duel  In  braces?  It  Is 
certain  that  Lord  Chesterfield  never 
wore  braces.  The  lords  and  beaux  that 
Hogarth  drew  wore  no  braces.  Were 
they  made  fashionable  by  the  Regent, 
or  by  Beau  Brummell?  Sydney  Smith 
writing  to  a  newspaper  in  the  year 
1S43 — the  Canon  being  then  73  j-ears  of 
age — enumerates  braces  among  the  iS 


"BRACES"  AND  "SUSPENDERS" 

The  old  word  was  gallowses.  Bailey's 
Dictionary  (1730):  Contrivances  made 
of  cloth  and  hooks  and  eyes,  worn  over 
the  shoulders  to  keep  their  breeches 
up,  the  word  Is  marked  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  "now  dial.  Sc.,  and  U.  S." 
There  was  a  mezzotln*  ■.  engraving 
"The  Quarrelsome  Taylors"  published 
at  the  end  of  the  ISth  centurj'-  In  the 
background  was  this  inscription  over 
a  shop:  "Simon  Snip  Makes  and 
Mendea  Men's  and  Buoys'  Ready  Made 
Clothes.  N.  B.  Neat  Gallows  for 
Breaches." 

The  word  "braces"  was  apparently 
not  used  before  the  19th  century.  The 
earliest  quotation  in  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary Is  dated  18^16.  There  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair" 
(1848):  "X  have  embroidered  for  you 
a  very  beautiful  pair  of  braces." 

"Suspenders,  Chiefly  U.  S."  The 
earliest  quotation  is  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Spy  1810.  "Part  of  the 
buckle  of  his  suspenders  and  several 
pieces  of  his  coat  .  .  . .  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  wound."  Sydney 
Smith  wrote  in  1841:  "Correspondences 
are  like  small  cloths  before  the  inven- 
tion of  suspenders;  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  up";  so  the  word  was  not 
unknown  In  England. 

Alice  Morse  Earle  says  in  her  "Two 
Centuries  of  Costume  In  America: 
1620-1820:  "It  Is  amusing  to  an  out- 
sider to  read  the  articles  of  dress  over 
which  Quaker  Saints  were  'exercised.' 
Suspenders  caused  an  Ohio  meeting 
;many  anxious  moments;  umbrellas  at 
various  times  were  offensive." 


MAGINN'S  MAXIM  139 

"With  suspenders,  drawers  can  be 
kept  In  place  even  If  General  Humidity 
Is  conquering  and  the  mercury  Is  up  to 
S9.  With  a  belt,  drawers  mock  all  en- 
deavors to  keep  them  in  place  unless 
one  humiliates  himself  by  using  safety 
pins. 

Brilliant  and  learned  William  Maginn 
in  his  139th  maxim  of  Odoherty  wrote 
nobly  concerning  the  supporting  of 
drawers.  He  was  a  long  time  In  discov- 
ering the  most  convenient  method. 

"It  Is  a  bore  to  have  a  separate  pair 
I  of  braces,  and  the  usual  schemes  of 
(looping  are,  all  of  them,  liable  to  ob- 
'Jections.  The  true  way  is  to  have  two 
small  pieces  of  tape  placed  horizontally 
'  along  the  waistband  of  the  nether  integu- 
ments, at  those  parts  of  them  which 
correspond  to  the  parts  of  the  upper 
touched  by  the  extremities  of  the 
braces;  have  these  horizontal  tapes, 
say  three  inches  to  each,  attached 
firmly  to  the  substance  of  the  waist 
band;  and  then  pass  the  brace  under 
the  open  part  of  the  tape,  before  you 
bring  it  in  contact  with  the  button  on 
the  breeches.  This  Is  one  of  those  In- 
ventions which  win  stand  the  test  so 
long  as  the  present  general  system  of 
breeches-making  Is  retained;  but  that 
I  freely  admit,  appears  to  me  to  be  by 
no  means  free  from  radical  defects. 
The  pressure  comes  too  exclusively  on 
I  particular  parts  of  the  shoulders.  By  a 
row  of  buttons  all  round,  this  evil 
,  might  be  remedied.  That  again  would 
•  Involve  Inconveniences  of  quite  another, 
though  perhaps  an  even  more  distres- 
sing, order.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a 
matter  which  modern  artists  have  too 
much  neglected;  and  I  hereby  promise, 
by  means  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
maxim,  to  make  not  only  the  fame,  but 
the  fortune,  of  the  man  who,  within  six 
months  from  this  date,  satisfies  me 
that  he  has  paid  proper  attention  to 
the  hint  now  conveyed." 

This  maxim  was  published  In  Black- 
wood's Magazine  in  September  1824. 


EVILS  OF  EDUCATION 

(ETansTllleflnd.)  Press) 
The  BoonviUe  high-school  alumhi  ban- 
quet was  held  at  Clark  Gym  last  night. 

MERE  MAN 

(In  Liberated  Lines) 
A  frightened  fl3'  crawling  around  crater 

Of  active  volcano,  ^ 
A  diminutive  minnow  fighting  for  food 

In  vasty  deep. 
An   antediluvian   ant  absolutely  anni- 
hilated by 

A  troglodyte's  tread. 
How  much  more  in  Creation's  cycle 

is  mere  man? 
An  Intelligent  ion,  an  anguishing  atom. 
Struggling  toward  what? 
Brooklino.  IjAND  CRAB. 

KEITH'S  HOUSE 


Not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  act 
marred  the  bill  which  opened  at 
Keith's  last  nisht,  and  the  applause 
which  the  large  audience  gave  each 
number  gave  assurance  to  the  perform- 
ers that  their  efforts  were  appreciated 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  .=  i 


II 


Lou  Tellegen,  presenting  his  own  one- 
art  pUtylet  "BHiUl  Youth,"  mipported 
by  a  cast  of  three,  was  tha  cynosure 
of  all  eyes.  Complete  silence  pervaded 
In  the  audience  during  the  few  minutes 
riven  over  to  the  playlet  and  the  well 
known  International  actor  was  able  to 
present  his  part  with  all  the  feeling 
and  fervor  for  which  It  called.  He  was 
ably  supported  by  his  cast  and  gen- 
erously divided  the  applause  of  the  ; 
audience  with  them. 

Although  the  bill  was  made  up  with 
the  usual  singing,  juggling,  dancing 
and  feats  of  strength.  It  was  neverthe- 
less Just  enough  different  to  be  par- 
ticularly Interesting.  Louise  and  Mitch- 
ell, billed  as  the  "Belgian  Wonders," 
proved  tb  be  tumblers,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  everyone  after  the  opening 
song.  In  this  act  Louise  was  the 
•'strong  man"  and  her  feats,  mixed 
wtth  her  litle  mannerisms,  proved 
highly  entertaining.  Hazel  Crosby  was 
forced  to  answer  to  several  encores 
after  she  had  finished  presenting  her 
"Opera  a-la-Syncopation." 

Surprise,  laughter,  wonder  and 
nlmqst  hysteria  greeted  some  of  the 
etunts  of  Ferry  Corwey,  the  musical 
clown.  His  clown  work  was  funny  and 
his  playing  of  un-named  Instruments 


was  both  harmonious  and  eTCellent. 
Without  cracking  a  smile  himself  "Sen- 
ator Ford  from  Michigan"  succeeded  in 
raising  chuckles,  laughter,  and  great 
applause  at  his  really  clever  remarks 
concerning  up-to-the  minute  topics. 

Lillian  Broderick,  who  had  a  dance 
number  with  Tom  Bryan,  was  not  still 
a  moment,  and  during  her  appearance 
showed  a  brand  of  dancing  that  was  a 
delight.     Both  dancers  were  abUy  as- 
I  Blsted  by  Lucille  Jarrot  at  the  piano. 
I  Zelda  Santley  was  "Little  Miss  Every- 
Ibody"  and  her  imitations  were  true  to 
I  life,    Walter  and  Emily  Walters  won 
''he  audience  over,  particulariy  the  la- 
dles, by  "The  Baby's  Cry."  which  ended 
a  really  clever  act  of  ventriloquism. 
Clifford  and  Gray  won  well-merited  ap- 
I  plause   through   their     hoop  Juggling 
'  ability.     Pathe  News  ended  the  even- 
ing's entertainment. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 

COLONIAL— "Molly  Darling." 
Musical  comedy.  Third  ^^ee^  at 
this  theatre  with  Jack  Donahue 
"of  the  laughing  feet." 

MAJESTIC  — "The  Covered 
Wagon."  Film  play  based  on  Em- 
erson Hough's  novel  of  the  same 
name.   Fourth  week. 

ST  JAMES— "The  Man  who 
Came  Back."  Drama.  Revival. 
Third  week. 

TREMONT— "The  Rise  of  Rosie 
O'Reilly."  George  M.  Cohan's 
latest  musical  comedy.  Fourth 
week. 

WILBUR— "Liza."  Musical  com- 
edy performed  by  a  colored  com- 
pany.  Third  week.  Special  mid- 
night performance  on  Thursday 
beginning  a  few  minutes  before 
midnight.   


Mar.y  artloles  have  b««n  written  to 
oeisbrate  the  bicentenary  of  Sir  Chrlrto- 
piier  Wren'e  death.  Wm  any  of  toern 
nwre  dignified  in  the  oxpresslon  of  bis 
peouUar  Quality  than  this  parftfraph  in 
Aldous  Huxley 8  "On  the  Margin:  Notes 
and  BssayB"? 

■But    Wren'fl    mort  oharacterlBUo 
quaUty-  the  quality  which  glr«.  to  hie 
u-ork.  orer  and  abore  Ita  pure  beauty, 
ts  own  peculiar  olianicter  and  charm— 
s  a  quality  rather  moral  than  MSthe- 
k  tlo     Of  Chelsea  Hoepltal.  Carlyle  once 
i  remarked  that  it  was  "obviously  the 
■  wo7k  of  a  gentleman."    The  words  are 
W  muminatinf.     Everything  ^that  AVren 
■   Aid  waa  the  work  of  a  gentleman,  that 
U  t^sec^et  of  lis  peculiar  character^ 
For  wren  was  a  great  gentleman;  one 
Iho  valued  dignity  and  restraint  and 
who.  respecting  himself,  respected  also 

humanity;   one  ^5^°  d«^^tf,>,''iha  ?U 
and  women  should  give  ^l^h  the  dig 
X,  even  the  grandeur,  befitting  their 
oroud  human  title;  ono  ^^'ho  a«"P'^«f 
ineanness  and  oddity  as  """^^^ 
gar  ostentation;  ona  who 
,on  and  order,  who  distrusted  all  ex^ 
;^^^Lgance  and  excess.  A 

finished  product  of    an    old  and 
orUerod  civiUiatlon." 

A  BALLADE  OF  VAIN  INQUIRY 
fWlth  acknowledgments  to  a  women's 
*  >  pa^o  oorreapondence  on  the  uso  of  cos- 

.        '  mus. 


Some  questions  ^  ni>  way: 

They  are  anB^^<re; — thera  W  an 
end  ; 

My  query,  O  Maid  of  Today, 

Ib  not  of  this  easier  trend; 
The  more  it  Is  mooted  and  penned 

The  deeper  the  mystery  grows; 
I  put  It  once  more  (as  a  friend). 

Oh,  why  do  you  powder  your  nose? 

By  whicih  I  Intend  to  convey 

A  sense  that  will  her»  comprehend 
The  whole  of  the  blessed  array 

That  barber  and  ohemlet  can  lend ; 
Rouge,  jHxwder  and  pencil  they  vend. 

And  I  lump  'em  all  in  <aa  this  Shon's) 
When  my  humble  inquiry  I  send. 

Oh,  why  do  you  powder  your  noseT 

To  cairttipe  dlstlnotton.  sonio  say. 

Bat  others  then  sternly  contend 
That  faces  when  powdened  display 

X  sameness  that  can  but  offend  i 
Their  bloom  is  of  only  one  blond 

Like  a  vastly  too  regular  rose — 
If  this  is  the  way  that  you  wend. 

Oh,  why  do  you  powder  your  nose? 

Bsrvoi. 

O  Princess,  I  beg  you  un'bend, 
Take  note  of  our  suppliant  pose  1 

What  Ooea  this  palaver  portend? 
Oh,  tohif  do  you  powder  your  nose? 
 LUCIO,  in  tlie  Manchester  Guardian. 

FROM  "MENAQIANA" 

(Edition  of  ITOB) 
Barbln  had  a  country  house  which  he 
had  taken  great  pains  to  beautify.  The 
view  was  extremely  limited.  Despreaux 
dined  there  one  day  in  summer.  Leav- 
ing Barbln,  he  said  to  him:  "I'm  going 
to  Paris  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

"My  father  told  me  that  dancing  mas- 
ters were  not  among  the  most  graceful; 
that  fencing  masters  were  not  among 
the  roost  courageous;  that  after  a  man 
said  he  was  going  to  speak  Without 
vanity,  he  never  failed  to  make  a  vain 
speech,  and  consequently  a  foolish  one, 
for  vanity  does  not  exist  without  fool- 
ishness." 

OLD-T1MB  COMPETITIONS 
They  say  now  that  "Noctes  Ambro-j^; 
slanae"  Is  dull  reading;  how  could  anyi  | 
reader  of  Blaclrsvood's  tolerate  the  reck- 
less abuse  of  the  Just  and  the  unjust.  I 
or  find  any  humor  in  the  verbal  oom- 
bata  of  Christopher  North,  the  Shep- 
herd   Odoherty,  Tickler  and  the  other] 
gluttons  and  toss-pots.    We  find  these 
volumes  amusing,  even  the  annotations 
of  R    Shelton  MacKenzIe.    There  were 
surprising  feats  of  skill  and  endurance 
in  1822  long  before  the  champion  long- 
distance   dancer,    the   champiop  dish- 
washer   and    the    champion  pie-eater 
whose  expfolts  are  faithfully  recorded 
in  our  newspapers.     We  quote  from 

^'jlr!^  Tickler.    Odoherty,  did  you  read 
t'other  day,   in  the  newspaper,  of 
Liverpool  barber  shaving  80  chins,  In 
workmanlike  style,  within  the  hour 

Odoherty.    I   did;   but   a  Manchester 
shaver  has  since  done  100. 

Mr    Tickler.   It   must   have  been 
serious    affair    for   the    last    score  of 
■=havees.  When  the  betting  became  loud, 
6  to  4  on  time,  I  am  surprised  the  barber 
got  his  patients  to  sit.  ,  .     .  „ 

Mr.  North.  Waa  he  allowed  to  dravr 
I  blood?  ,     ,  ,,.  ^ 

1  Odoherty.  Only  from  pimples.  I  like 
,  these  (sic)  sort  of  bets.  They  f  n«>;i^a.ge 
Uhe  useful  arts.  I  won  a  cool  hundred 
!  :a3t  winter,  as  you  may  have  heard,  by 
Uating  a  thousand  eggs  In  a  thousand 
'hours. 

Mr  Tickler.  Hard  or  soft? 
Odoherty.    Both— raw.    roasted  and 
poached.  It  was  a  sickening  business.  I 
ate  a  few  rotten  ones,  for  the  sake  ol 
variety.  _  „   ^  « 

Chieftain.  One  of  my  Tail  drank  a 
thousand  glasses  of  whiskey  in  a  thou- 
sand hours;  and  we  had  great  difficulty 
In  keeping  him  to  a  single  glass  an 
hour.  He  did  It  without  turning  a  hair. 

100  OR  101T 
The   Blddeford   Dally  Journal,  com- 
menting   on    the    statement    that  an 
"elderly  woman  recently  observed  her 
101st  birthday,"  says  that  it  leaves  the 
'  reader  in  doubt  whether  she  was  101 
or    an    even    100    years   old.     For  in' 
speaking  of  birthdays  most  people  havo 
a  tendency  to  Ignore  the  most  Impor- 
tant one,  to  wit.  that  on  which  the  per- 
son is  born.    From  this  point  of  view 
the    woman    wh    observed    her  101st 
birthday  would  be  101  years  old.  If  she. 
observed   her   101st   birthday  annlver- ; 
«ary,  that's  another  story." 

This  reminds  ua  that  an  English- 
woman, Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Bullen.  who 
will  be  101  In  July,  says  she  intends 
to  look  for  "a  nice  young  husband 
with  plenty  of  money,"  when  ehe 
leaves  the  hospital  where  she  Is  now 
a  patient. 

NOT  ENFORCED 
There  are  acts  of  Parliament  still  in 
exletenoe  that  no  Englishman  dreams  of 
obeying.  ttj  _« 

1  One,  passed  in  the  rel«m  of  Edward 
I  III  forbids  more  than  two  courses  being 
jseri-ed  at  dinner  or  supper,  except  on 
certain  holidays.  ; 

Another  act  forbids  the  eating  of  meat 
on  Sundays.    The  penalty  for  dlsoVf.-l' 


eiice  is  a  fine  of  HI  or  Imprisonment 
for  a  month. 

The  Sunday  obser^'anoe  act  of  Charles 
II's  time  makes  U  Illegal  for  any  person 
to  cry  or  sell  goods,  to  use  a  boat, 
wherry  or  barge,  or  for  any  tradesman, 
workman  or  laborer  to  do  any  "worldly 
business"  on  the  Lord's  day. 


THa 


NEGLIOIBILITY 
FEMALE 


CP  THE 


(From  the  Decatur  Hersld) 
BORN — "To  Herman  Petrofsky,  1S53  East 
Grand  avenue.  May  19,  a  son. 

8ANQU1NE  PARENTS 
(Stnflwlch.  111.,  BT«»Fr««) 
BORN— A  bright  baby  boy  to  Mr.  anu 
Mrs.    any    Hodge,    this  (Thursday) 
morning. 

"TWO  MEN  WITH  8AMB  ALLEGED 
WIFE  HELPING  EACH  OTHER  GET 
RID  OF  HER." 

This  story  of  harrasslng  domesticity 
in  New  Tork  brings  to  mind  "that 
Brute  Blmmons"  in  Arthur  Morrison's 
"Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  a  volume 
worth  reading  and  re-reading.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  also  wrote  excellent  short 
stories  before  he  began  to  regulate  the 
clock-work  of  the  universe. 


all  gone  wrong. 

A  so  dressed  in  a  German  concep- 
tion of  our  militia  uniform,  marching 
nnaintlv  the  while: 

Em.  zwel,  drei,  vler,  hold  your  head 

As  we  g'o'by  we  hear  the  ladles  cry. 
"Oh   dear  me.  come  over  Mister  Goetz 
And'  see  the  little  Germans  in  the  1  urn 
Vcrein  Cadets." 
Sol  sang  on  all  occasions.    He  was 
an   Incomparable   artist   In   the  comic 
line     The  voice  was  nothing,  it  was, 
hia  method;  he  talked  the  songs,  with 
nice  shading  and   synchronized  facial 
expression.     He  didn't  strain  or  give  , 
the  impression  of  trying  to  sing.    Mr.  i 
Hatch   missed   lots  of  pleasure.  Can 
anybody  name  a  real  comic  singer  now? 
Bert  Williams  Is  dead. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 


I    Anatole  BVance's  novel  of  the  French 

?;BTOlutlon.  "Les  Dleux  ont  Soif  has 
sen  made  Into  a  play  and  produced  at 
the  Odeon,  Paris.  Pierre  Benard  of  the 
PaxU  Journ."!.  says  the  auditorium  Is 
too  large,  t..  stage  too  remote.  "'Phe 
theatre  is  old,  it's  too  old.  Even  -when 
one  plays  a  piece  about  the  Revolution, 
It  still  has  the  air  of  being  an  anach- 
ronism." Benard  does  not 
the  delightful  Brotteaux  la  the  play, 
and  io  M.  Benard  remarks:  "Brotteaux 
was,  indeed,  too  intelligent  to  be  por- 
trayed on  the  stage."  ^ 

Now  that  Elsie  Ferguson  Is  separated 
from  her  husband  everyone  must  admit 
,   thai  at  last  she  is  a  irae  anlst. 

It  Is  reported  that  Lionel  Tertls,  the 
famous  English  viola  player,  will  come 
to  America  in  the  fall.  Some  years  ago 
he  was  engaged  as  first  viola  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  but  he 
changed  his  mind  and  did  not  come. 


Ganna's  again  to  at>andon  her  career, 
which,  let  us  shout,  is,  among  careers, 
the  world's  non-stop  foundling.  Per  her 
custom,  she  will,  Mr.  Hearst  pays  cable- 
tolls  to  tell  us,  pause  long  enough  to 
sing  "Rlgoletto"  in  Paris.  We  are  be- 
set with  a  notion  that  one  of  these 
days  she  will  sing  "RlgolefTo"  in  Paris, 
or  somewhere;  her  pauses  are,  to  us, 
ominous.— <;hicago  Tribune. 

Was  "For  Casey  would  waltz  with  a 
strawberry  blond"  the  first  line  of  "And 
the  Band  Played  on"?  Mr.  George  P. 
Bolivar  of  Beverly  would  like  an  an- 
swer. / 


The  widow  of  Haddon  Chambers,  the 
playwright,  has  married  Capt-  George 
Reilly  who,  in  the  war,  was  in  the  Brit- 
fji  s^ecret  'service,  and  had.  «<^^^g^- 
ventures.  She  was  known  on  the  stage 
as  Pepita  Bobadllla.  _ 

T  R.  B-  was  at  the  Evanston  (HI.) 
muslo  festivaL  He  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  singing  of  Bruennhildes  death 
scene  in  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  when  the 
tad?  next  him  said  in  her  rapture 
"Say!  she's  gotta  great  heddahair. 
Ain't  she?" 

"^e  recently  read  in  a  New  Tork 
newspaper  that  Mr.  J.  R-  Towse,  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Evening  Post 
was  leaving  a  theatre  *"er  the  third 
act,  when  the  manager  caught  hln^  in 
the  lobby  and  said:  "  But  JIr.  Towse 
there's  another  act."    "Tea,  that  s  wny 

^rg^"ft:ry:Hwa.toldofCnia^e«l 
Mathews,  who  towards  "i«         cf  the 

fecond  act  o*  a  three-act  P  f ' 
ritated  by  a  man.  who 
a  stage  box.  and  In  full  f  * 

difnce.  ostentatlou.sly  put  on  his  over 
coat,  muffler  and  hat.  Ma.th- 
"I  bog  -(-our  pardon,  sir,"  said  Math- 
ews Ifl^Z  "but  the  play  is  not  over; 
there  la  another  act." 

••Yes,  Mr.  Mathews,  I  know  an- 
swered tha  other,  pleasantly;  that  s 
why  I'm  going."  ^ 

How  the  use  of  a  lltt«e  tact  fnay  "go 
a  long  way."  A  Correct  Letter  to  a 
Bearded  Lady: 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Lepox:  I  wonder  If  you 
would  care  to  go  wUh  us  to  the  opera 
Wednesdav   evening?     The  Cromwells 
Tave  offered  us  their  ^ox  for  that  nigh 
which  accounts  for  our  selection  of  that, 
particular  evening.    'Beggars  cannot  bo 
choosers,'    and    while  Pe"''"^"^ 
would  ali  rather  go  on  some  other  night 
yet  it  is  perhaps  best  that  we  do  not 
refuse   the   Cromwells"    generous  offer. 
The"  too  Wednesday  Is  really  the  on  y 
.v-onJnff  that  my  husband  and  I  are 
free  toV.  for  the  children  take  so  much 
of  our  time  on  other  nights.    I  ^o  hope 
therefore,    that   you  <:^„  «° 
Wednesday  to  hear  'The  Barber  of  Sev- 
Sincerelv,  Esther  G.  (Mrs.  Thomas 
Frankltn."-From    Mr.  Stewart's 


Notes  and  LIne'Sr 

Mr    Frank  H.  Hatch  is  In  error,  I 
think, -as  to  Sol  Smith  Russell  not  sing 
Ing  here  in  the  70s.  for  he  sang  (in 
Muslo  Hall,  was  It  not?),  in  a  piping 
voice,  the  comlo  ditty  beginning: 
"They  locked  me  In  an  upper  room 

And  took  a-way  the  key. 
Because  I  would  not  wed  a  lad 
Who  did  not  love  me." 
;    Russell  was  rigged  up  aaa  maiden  of  | 
.many    years,    with    <=o^k"SW5V  curls 
white  apron,  and  so  on.    Tie  drawled 
Tut  the  last  line  Aln  a  mlrth-provoking  , 
?one  and  with   grimaces  that  always 
shook  down  his  audiences. 

Boston.        WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

In  that  negligible  planet  known  In, 
the  Sunday  supplements  as  the  World 
of  the  Theatre,  highbrow  is  a  term  of 
especial  opprobrium  and  maleflo  Ira- 
nUcation.  To  managers,  a  highbrow  is 
anybod?  who  expresses  a  liking  for  any 
pfay  which  takes  in  less  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  week  with  the  usual 
Wed  &  Sat.  Mats.  To  conledlans  In 
music-pieces,  a  highbrow  is  anybody 
wl"o  does  not  weaken  with  lo^d  laugh- 
ter when  the  funny  fellow  pats  the  dis- 
tressed soprano  on  the  back  and  says 
"Clam  yourself!  Clam  yourself!  —Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Is  the  wicked  baronet  on  the  stage 
ever  a  blonde?  /Why  should  stage 
artists  today  always  wear  the  queer 
velvet    coats   tim   were    affected  by 


i 


'Perfect  Behavior.' 


Notes  and  Lines: 

Sol  Smith  Russell  sang  so  constantly, 
I  even  remember  the  lines  of  some 
favorite  songs  (barring  an  occasional 
^ootTty-toot  she  plays  the  flute.  In  a 

H^y^r-^"--^^^^^^  - 

kpys  of  the  grand  piano  ^ 


1  artists    years  Ambassadors  in 

i  plays  are  usually  represented  with  a 
white  pointed  beard. 

Will  T.Ir.  Arthur  Hammersteln  suc- 
ceed m  persuading  Puccini  to  Write  the 
niuslc  for  an  operatic  version  of  The 
Light  of  the  Worid"? 

This  is  a  dancing  generation.  The 
gramophone  has  set  so  hot  a  pace  in 
'the  home  dance  that  the  search  for 
-gayety  abroad  is  considered  impolite 
without  the  dance  that  follows  the 
dinner  or  Interrupts  the  supper.  Mr. 
Arthur  Bourchier.  discussing  the 
troubles  of  the  theatre  recently,  gave 
his  view  that  the  really  oppressive 
competition  is  not  that  of  the  kinema 
but  that  of  the  baUroom.  Perhaps  the 
restaurant  Is  a  partner  here  in  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Iheatre.  With  hotels  of  the 
Grand  Babylonian  order  everywhere 
advancing  and  throwing  in  the  dance 

and  the  cabaret  with  catering  that  al-  , 
rawly  rivals  that  of  the  best  restaur- 
anta,  some  change  Is  Inevitable.  The 
general  publio  do  not  appear  to  be  sat - 
Ufled  with  caviare;  they  want  caviare 
and  extras.— Manchester  Guardian. 

Miss  Joan  Hay,  English  actress  and 
singer,  arrived  In  New  Tork  -finder 
an  assumed  name."  Why?  That  she 
might  not  be  asked  to  sing  In  the  In- 
evitable and  boresome  concert  on  the 
t  ship? 

M.  Clemenceau  at  the  rehearsals  ot^ 

the  opera  "La  Voile  ftt  Bonheur,"  based 
on  his  play  of  the  sarae  name,  criticised 
savagely  attitudes,  gestures  and  intona- 
tion. When  Lafont,  taking  the  part  of 
the  leading  characar.  Tchang,  was 
speaking,  Clemenceat  flung  up  his  arms 
in  dismay  and  shoued:  "Do  you  know 
that  Tchang  is  suEi<»ed  to  bo  t  Fo.i 


I. 


and  do  yo'i  really 
would   gp»>;(l{    liko  ; 

«peaks  ho  roars,  ana  hi*  imiitoiliiK  li 
Ilk*  thunder." 

▲  eommlsBlon  of  tw»  produoe^B  anil 
two  Bccora  In  Paris  ha«  decided  In  the 
oas*  of  a  complaint  broucht  by  a  dram- 
atist nealnst  a  popular  comedian  that 
a  comedian  cannot  Interfere  with  an 
author's  text  or  Interpolate  wheesea  of 
his  own.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Bamlet  w«s  of  the  same  opinion. 


/J- 


jjMenibers  of  the  Porphyry  CluW  and 
ther  clubs  In  Boston  should  be  Inter- 
sted  In  Mr.  'O'llsoii-Taylor's  remarks 
ibout  changres  In  club  life  In  London 
n  the  course  of  the  26  years  that  he  has 
jeen  secretary  of  the  Bath  Club.  (At 
he  presentation  to  hlra  of  a  piece  of 
liver  and  an  Illuminated  address,  the 
Irst  Ave  names  of  subscribers  were  the 
?rlnoe  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York, 
'rlnoe  Henry,  Prince  George  and  Mr. 
3eorre  Harvey,  who  comes  from  one  of 
.he  oldest  families  In  Peacham,  Vt.) 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  chancres 
hat  Mr.  Wllaon-Taylor  has  observed  Is 
he  reduction  of  waiting  lists.  In  some 
•f  the  old  Service  clubs  It  used  to  take 
4  years  for  a  new  member  to  secure 
leotlon.  On  Jan.  1  of  this  year  one 
amous  ciub  had  only  23  candidates  on 
ts  books. 

This  reminds  na  of  a  remark  made  by 
.  crotchety  old  member  of  a  Boston 
lub.  ■'Before  the  war  a  candidate 
ad  to  have  speolal  Qualifications,  and 
lis  credentials  were  rigidly  examined. 

hear  that  today  the  election  committee 
sks  only  two  questions:  'Has  Jones 
noney  enough  to  pay  his  Initiation  fee? 
f  he  has,  will  he  pay  It?*  " 


A  great  Innovation  In  the  London 
lubs  was  the  Introduction  after  the 
I'ar  broke  out  of  women  waitresses, 
ven  at  the  Athenaeum.  Some  clubs 
tin  retain  them  for  their  "deftness 
nd  ability." 


'Clubs  d.'ffer  today  from  those  of  26 
ears  ago  in  the  sense  that  a  member 
irely  Joins  a  club  unless  he  seriously 
eans  to  make  use  of  It,  and  the  result 
f  this  Is  that.  Instead  of  a  man  be- 
mging  to  half  a  dozen  clubs  at  the 
ame  time,  as  In  the  old  days,  he  Is 
ow  generally  a  member  of  one  or  two, 
t  which  he  makes  constant  and  regu- 
ir  u.se.  The  result  Is  that  the  clubs 
•hlch  are  popular  are  U.sed  by  a  larger 
ercentago  of  their  members  than  for- 
lexly— a  fact  wTilch  Is  emphasized  at 
inclieon  or  tea  time. 
"Another  difference  Is  that  In  old  days 
member  would  take  minute  care  In  the 
election  of  his  dinner — probably  going 
own  to  the  club  at  B  o'clock  In  the 
fternoon  to  order  In  advance  something 
5r  himself  a,nd  his  guests.  Today  the 
?ndency  Is  to  have  a  set  dinner  at  a 
xed  price,  which  members  can  supple- 
lent  with  other  dishes,  if  they  wlslu" 

More  London  clubs  have  bedrooms 
han  before.  "What  the  clubs  really 
'ant  Is  new  young  blood,  and  we  are 
Icctlng  at  each  meeting  a  larger  pro- 
ortlon  of  men  of  30  years  and  under 
han  older  men.  The  question  of  In- 
reaslng  subscriptions  Is  a  difficult  one. 
.fter  the  war  there  was  a  general  In- 
rease  In  subscriptions,  and  It  is  stIU  a 
roblem  where  the  young  man  Joining  a 
"ub  is  concerned." 


LONDON'S  LARGEST  CLUB 

We  read  that  the  London  Club,  which 
pened  this  year  with  a  membership  of 
000,  lias  a  ICiU  where  1500  can  dine  or 
U'li)  dance;  aj  billiard  saloon  with  40 
ables:  a  table  tennis  room  with  30  ta- 
les, as  well  as  reading,  writing,  smok- 
ig  and  card  rooms,  tea  lounges  and 
uick  service  buffets.  The  house  Is  large 
nough  to  accommodate  20,000  members, 
'he  Inner  door  man  wears  a  blue  coat 
ind  gorgeous  crimson  plush  breeches. 
)f  course,  the  Demon  Rum  Is  an  honor- 
ry  and  honored  member. 

And  for  all  this  size  and  magnificence 
he  annual  subscription  for  men  Is  a 
ulnea;  for  women,  half  a  ffuliiea;  for 
ountry  members,  10  shillings. 


THB  "WIDOW"  NOLEN 
IB  the  World  Wags: 
The  passing  of  the  famous  tutor,  the 
Widow"  Nolen,  brings  to  mind  a  Jing'.e 
(rltten  many  years  ago  by  Henry  Ware 
;iiot: 

n'o  observer  would  suppose, 
rom  his  unassuming  clothes, 
his  to  be  the  famous  Widow  whom  the 

student  body  knows; 
I  man  of  wealth  Immense, 
'ct  lacking  all  pretence, 
le  makes  the  cyclopedia  resemble  thirty 
cents. 


iji  (Jis.-ouis.i  .it  iiu.iiionta  notice  on  the 

froeiloni  of  (he  will;  «■ 
Ho  will  translate  Voltaire 
With  the  greatest  savoir  fnlre, 
And  win  read  Indo-Iranlan  and  never 

turn  n  hair. 
Dead  or  dreaming,  drunk  or  sleeping, 

Nolen  puts  you  through. 
But  gratitude  takes  early  wing  when 

Nolcn's  bill  is  due.  B.  A.  C. 


HIS. 


FIRST    CLASS    IN  AMERICAN 

TORY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  submit  the  following  bit  of  history, 
from  the  leading  editorial  In  the  leading 
agricultural  Journal  of  New  England, 
the  New  England  Homestead  of  May  28: 
"It  will  be  too  bad  If  Maine  Is  the 
only  one  of  the  original  13  states  to 
refu.s6  this  chance  of  working  together 
on  one  thing  for  the  first  time  since 
the  signing  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." B_  jj 


UNANIMOUSLY  ELECTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  there  are  any  unoccupied  niches  In 
the  Hall  of  Fame  Wndly  reserve  two  for 
DrS.  Paul  C.  Bolre  and  Ernest  W.  Au- 
tger.  dentlf?ts,  who  are  drilling  their  way 
to  fame  and  fortune  In  this  city. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  G.  h.  B, 


DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Little  Alyse  awakened  about  midnight 
and  asked  mother  to  tell  her  a  fairy 
tale. 

"It's  too  late,  darling,"  mother  re- 
plied, "father  will  be  In  shortly  and 
he'll  tell  us  both  one."  AX. 


LONGER  THAN  THE  JUSTLY  CELE, 
BRATED  ARM  OF  COINCIDENCE 

(Hammond  (Ind.)  Lake  County  Times) 
Pickpockets  stole  a  gold  watch  from 
the  pocket  of  James  Johnson,  95  Doug- 
jlas  street,  In  Hammond  yesterday  while 
[he  was  in  the  Polk  street  station  at 
Chicago. 


ADD   "EVILS   OF  INFLATED 
CURRENCY" 

(Adv.  In  Chicago  Dally  News) 
$175,000  CASH,  BAL.  EASY  TERMS, 
takes  my  JG75  restricted  res.  lot  on 
Eberhart-av.  near  95tli  st.  car  line  and 
4  blocks  to  I.  C.  station;  price  Includes 
sewage,  water,  gas,  and  sidewalk;  no 
agents.    Ad.  P.  F.  22,  Dally  News. 


SHAVING  WITH  PUMICE  STONE 

(London  Daily  Chronicle) 
The  Wiltshire  "Beavers,"  who  axe 
using  pumice  stone  Instead  of  razors, 
are  adopting  a  plan  followed  In  the 
17th  century.  Samuel  Pepys  used  a 
pumice  stone.  Writing  on  Sunday,  May 
25,  1662,  the  Diarist  says:  "To  trim- 
ming myself,  which  I  this  week  have 
done  every  morning,  with  a  pumice 
stone,  which  I  learnt  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
when  I  was  last  at  Portsmouth,  and  I 
find  It  very  easy,  speedy  and  cleanly, 
and  I  shall  continue  the  practice  of  It." 
Six  days  later  he  tells  us:  "I  cut  oft 
all  my  beard,  which  I  had  been  a  great 
while  bringing  up,  only  that  I  may 
with  my  pumice  stone  do  my  whole 
face,  as  I  now  do  my  chin,  and  to  save 
time,  which  I  find  a  very  easy  way  and 
gentile."  The  Arabs  of  Palestine  often 
use  pumice  stone  to  '.'clean  up"  after 
shaving  with  pieces  of  broken  glass 
bottles. 


A  correspondent  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Beranger  years  ago  wrote 
a  long  poem.  "La  .Salnte  Alli;inne  dos 
Peuples."  The  title  was  undoubtedly 
suggested  by  the  unholy  "Holy  Alli- 
ance" fashioned  hr  Mptf>rn!ch  and 
others  at  Vienna  after  Napoleon  was 
sent  to  St.  Helena.  Beranger  saw 
Peace  descending  on  earth  and  bidding 
the  French,  English,  Belgians,  Russians 
and  Germans,  "peoples  equal  in  valor ' 
to  form  an  alliance  and  shake  hands. 
T)>e  whole  poem,  long  as  it  is,  should 
be  well  translated  and  published  at  this 
time.  If  only  for  the  pleasure  of  "senti- 
mentalists." 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

.  Readers  of  Thomas  Hardv  s  '  Mayof 
of  Casterbridge"  rememl>er  the  sale  of 
a  T^nfe  and  what  came  of  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  sales  of  this  nature 
have  b?en  rare,  but  they  have  taken 
place  In  this  couutry  and  within  a 
year  or  two  among  resident  foreigners, 
lears  ago  Punch  published  a  picture 
of  a  Frenchman's  Idea  of  an  English- 
man. Eoliloqulzing,  and  saying,  "Rosbif 
— I  ll  sell  my  wife  at  Smithfield," 

Last  month  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
London  gave  this  Inforan^ltion  to  an 
Inquiring  correspondent:  ' 

"Feb.  11,  1882,  at  Chapel-en -lo-Frith. 
wife,  child,  and  furniture,  sold  for  lis; 
April  16,  1802,  Hereford,  butcher's  wife. 
£1  43  and  a  bowl  of  punch;  Feb  14, 
1806,  Mrs.  John  Gorsthorpe.  Hull  Mar- 
ket, 20  guineas;  Oct.  10,  1807.  Knares-  1 
borough,  wife,  6d  and  a  "quid"  of  to-  I 


March  25,1803,  Sheffield  Marl. 
■  ,  one  guinea;  May  2,  1882,  Alfreton, 
ivlfe  sold   In   tavern  for  glass  of  ale; 
Oct.  20,  1882,  Belfast,  wife  sold  for  one 
penny  and  a  dinner. 

"All  this  occurred,  of  course.  In  what 
are  affectionately  termed  the  'good  old 
daj-s.'  They  will  never  come  again, 
so  it's  no  use  hoping." 

NERVE  STRAIN 

("Golf  for  Health,  Instruction  and 
Treatment  by  a.  Nerve  Speclall«t.  Apply 
Psychologist  .  ." — An  acony  column 
advertisement.) 

There's  a  complex  In  my  putting,  and  1 
very  greatly  fear 
That    my    mashle    shots    are  ham- 
pered by  repressions; 
I  think  I'd  better  call  uj)on  this  cove 
and  let  him  hear 
My  full  (and  doubtless  horrible)  con- 
fessions. 

Will  he  tell  me  that  my  trouble  when  1 
foozle  all  my  drives. 
When  I  merely  pat  the  ball  Instead  of 
hit  It, 

Is  because  I  really  hanker  for  a  harem 
full  of  wives 
And  I  haven't  had  the  courage  to  ad^ 
mit  it? 

Or  shall  I  havff  to  murmur  (a  la  Coue) 
as  I  shave. 
"Every  day  my  drive  gets  straighter, 
aye,  and  stronger; 
And  it's  simply  inconceivable  my  putting 
should  behave 
In  the  ghastly  way  It  has  done  any 
longer"? 

Or  will   it  Just  be  bromide  and  good 
counsel  once  again 
That  leaves  us  as  our  wise  physician's 
debtor — 

"bon't  overwork,  don't  oversmoke,  and 
get  to  bed  at  ten, 
And  I  think  we'll  find  our  game  is 
getting  better"? 

I  do  not  know;  but  henceforth  when  my 
golf's  a  thing  of  shame. 
And  my  spirits  on  the  verge  of  zero 
border, 

I  shall  not  assure  all  comers  I  am  vilely 
off  my  game — 
I  shall  merely  say  my  nerves  are  out 
of  order. 

— Lucib  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

A  SENSITIVE  POET 

In  his  "Reminiscences,"  E.  F.  Knight, 
the  oldest  survivor  of  English  war  cor- 
respondents before  the  world  war,  tells 
of  a  negro  poet  at  Domenica,  who  sent 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  a  letter  contain- 
ing these  phrases:  "Being  a  poet,  I  am 
not  conversant  with  dally  matters.  .  .  . 
Being  a  poet,  I  am  sensitive  to  August 
Company,  and  dare  not  hazard  a  call. 
.  .  .  Will  it  please  your  Royal  High- 
ness to  accept  a  few  copies  of  my  poe- 
sies. ...  P.  S.— It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  dictate  what  grat- 
uity would  be  seemly  for  said  poems." 

"She  is  Norma  Talmadge.  one  of  my 
most  favorite  movie  actresses." 

To  which  "Tantalus"  replied:  "That  is 
correct  movie  talk,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  language." 


A  LARGE  FAMILY 

(From  tbe  Augusta,  Me..  Journali 

"Mrs.    died  at  her  home  at  the 

age  of  45  years.  She  is  survived  by  the 
Central  Maine  Power  Oo." 

INSIDE  OUT 

"Those  who  talk  of  Gov.  Smith  as  a 
presidential  candidate,  said  the  state- 
ment, 'only  brand  themselves  with  the 
infamy  that  Is  Inside  of  them  and  that 
they  ought  to  conceal.'  " 


YES,  HE  SANG 

As  the  World  Wags: 

About  the  year  1878  I  attended  a  con- 
cert (?)  in  Music  Hall  in  which  Sol 
Smith  Russell,  costumed  as  a  tramp, 
sang  "Goose  with  Sage  and  Onions."  a 
song  which  I  never  had  heard  before  and 
which  I  have  never  heard  since.  Tw. 


The  president  of  the  Lincoln  Park 

(Chicago)  Aquarium  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Pike  

not  Pickerel. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Savage  representatives  on  premises 
fternoons,    daily,    between    3    and  5 
o'clock,  will  show  suites." 

What  makes  them  savage?  The  de- 
sire to  frighten  away  tenants  with 
children?  -v\r  l  r. 


"EVERY  KNOCK'S  A  BOOST" 

(Mokena  (111.)  Netvs-Bulletln) 
Mrs.  Laramore  was  taken  to  the  Blue 
Island   hospital  last  Thursday.     She  Is 
getting  along  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. 


A  NOVEL  ONCE  FAMOUS 

lAs  the  World  Wags: 

!  The  editor  of  this  column  and  not  a 
Ifew  of  its  contributors  have  from  time 
(to  time  brought  to  the  attention  of 
readers  of  The  Herald  many  of  the  less 
known  works  of  merit  of  the  earlier 
generations.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  I  have  never  seen  any  allusion 
in  this  column  to  Henrj'  Brooke's  "The 
Fool  of  Quality."  The  book  is  known  to 
me  only  from  a  verv  favorable  comment 


1.  -r.ii-Hley'B  "Tu        ,, .  •  .iKo 
^^'ll^re    can    infoima  tioii    about  Ih 
book,  and  its  author  be  found. 

CHARLES  ST.  CLAIR  WADE. 
Taunton. 

"The  Fooi  of  Quality,  or  the  Hlrtory 

of  Henry,  Earl  of  Moreland."  by  Henry 
Brooke  (1706-1783)  was  first  published 
in  Ave  volumes  In  17G0.  You  can  read 
about  his  other  novels  and  Us  plays 
and  poems  In  the  National  Dictionary 
of  niograph  or  In  Allibone's  Dictionary 
of  Authors. — Ed. 
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A  PATHETIC  LETTER 

The  chieftains  of  the  Agua  Calicnte 
Indians  of  Palm  Springs  addressed  this 
letter  to  the  Riverside  Enterprise,  Riv- 
erside, Cal.,  explaining  why  they  refuse 
to  sell  their  ancient  canyon  lands  to 
the  government  for  use  as  a  national 
mflViument: 

"We  have  seen  an  article  in  the  Riv- 
erside Enterprise  about  the  Agua  Ca- 
liente  Indians  and  about  Palm  and  Me- 
dio and  Andreas  canyons,  and  we  have 
been  hearing  the  same  thing.'!.  Some 
one  WTltes  this  and  says  the  palm  trees 
are  threatened  with  destruction  and  the 
cattle  eat  the  palm  trees  and  Indians 
burn  the  palm  skirts  in  their  ceremo- 
nies. 

"Bo  we  rlda  today  all  o„'wr  tb*  can- 

J  yons  and  we  look  very  careful  every- 
I  where  to  see  what  damage  has  been 
done.  We  cannot  see  any  damage,  only 
Mr.  Cree  has  used  palm  leaves  to  make 
him  a  house  and  Mr.  Maloney  has  used 
palm  leaves  to  make  him  a  house.  Ev- 
erything is  just  the  same  as  has  always 
been  since  we  remember  and  one  of  us 
Is  nearly  80  years  old.  We  keep  them 
^le  palms,  always  the  same.  Sometimes 
there  is  fire  and  some  leaves  burn  off. 

"Fires  are   In   cities,   too,  and  burn 
houses  where  the  police  are.    But  they 
:  do  not  grow  again,  the  houses.  Palms 
,'  get  new  leaves  and  new  trees  grow  up 
!  and  there  are  always  as  many  big  ones. 
1  Our  cattle  do  not  hurt  the  palm  trees. 
These  canyons  are  the  only  place  we 
have   for  our   cattle   for   grazing  and 
water  when   not   much  rain   like  this 
winter.    And  if  we  have  our  cattle  In 
other  parts  of  our  land  white  men  shoot  I 
them.    So  we  must  keep  them  in  our  I 
canyons  to  make  a  living. 

"White  people  have  taken  away  so 
much  water  and  best  land  we  cannot 
raise  crops  like  we  used  to. 

"Two  times  every  one  has  said  we  do 
not  want  to  sell  our  land  for  any  money. 
It's  our  old  land,  and  we  get  wood  and 
water  there.  We  want  to  keep  them 
always  instead  of  the  money.  We  have 
kept  them  this  way  long  time. 

"If  the  government  let  us  control 
them  We  will  always  take  care  of  them 
so  they  will  be  like  this  for  every  one  to 
see.  We  do  not  care  if  people  camp  In 
our  canyons  If  they  get  permit  from  us. 
Everybody  can  use  it  Just  the  same  as 
a  park  if  they  get  our  permits.  So  we 
hope  we  can  keep  our  land  that  we 
have  left. 
"PEDRO  CLIMO.  Captain  Agua  Ca- 

liente  Indians. 
"FRANCISCO  PATENC:iO.  . 
"LEE  ARENAS." 


WONDER.  WALKING 

There  is  a  wonder  in  walking  home, 
And  gathering  dreams  all  along  the! 
way, 

Choosing  the  furnishings  for  my  heart 
Here  are  the  ones  that  1  found  today: 

A  house  with  a  rain  barrel,  painted  blue; 

A  crooked  brass  lantern  above  a  door; 
The  ruffle  of  clouds  in  the  gentle  sky. 

And  wind  silvered  leaves  of  a  syca- 
more. 

'A  crippled  boy  whistling  a  marching 
song; 

A  quilt,  se\^-n  with  hollyhocks,  on  a 
line;  , 
Then,     sudden     and    sweet,     from    a  | 
weathered  hedge. 
The  drifting  perfume  of  the  eglan- 
I  tine    ...  I 

There  Is  a  wonder  in  coming  home. 
Bringing  in   dreams  from  along  the 
way ; 

!  Colorful  tapestries  for  my  heart  .  .  . 
I  These  are  the  ones  that  I  found  today: 
'  •  DIREXIA. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  American 
geography  from  well-educated  English- 
men. "We  quote  from  the  London  Dally 
Chronicle: 

"Springfield,  the  Massachusetts  city 
which  Is  making  special  efforts  to  In- 
'  duce  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  visit  It  when- 
ever he  goes  to  .America,  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  American  cities,  for  It  was 
settled  originally  In  1636,  though  not  in- 
corporated as  a  city  till  about  70  years 
ago.  It  lies  on  the  famous  Connecticut 
river,  and  Is  noted  for  various  educa- 
tional establishments,  including  the 
-American  International  College  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College;  it  has  also  consid- 
erable manufactures.  Spririgfleld  Is  a 
favorite  name  in  America,  for  there  are 
three  other  cities  of  the  name,  in  one 
of  which  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  buried." 
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Only  three  other  bpringneias  in  the 
T'nlted  States?  And  not  a  word  about 
the  Springfield  armory,  unless  it  Is  In- 
cluded among  the  "considerable  manu- 
factures." The  Dally  Chronicle  should 
read  "Marco  Paul  at  the  Springfield 
Armory,"  by  the  excellent  Jacob  Abbott. 

HYPNOTISM  AND  WASPS 

Mr.  Robert  McAUan.  a  London  hyp- 
notist, should  visit  Boston.    A  man  v?ent 
to  him  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia. 
Mr.   McAllan   hypnotized  him  and  he 
now  walks  a  mile  every  morning  before 
breakfast.    A  wasp  stung  a  woman  on 
her  wrist,  and  there  was  a  swelling  as 
big  as  half  a  crown.  He  put  his  thumb 
on  it,  and  while  she  was  hypnotized 
the  inflammation  disappeared     iO  10 
minutes.  "The  lecturer  emphasized  that  | 
these  results  were  not  the  effects  of 
hypnotism,  but  were  purely  qualities  of 
the  mind  which  ^yere  dormant  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances."    Verily  this  Is 
little  world  of  great  wonders. 

AFTER  DEAN  SWIFT 

As  the  World  Waes: 
I  read  ot  the  modem  flapper  that  she 
I  is  more  this  and  more  that  than  her 
ancestors.    As  a  protest,  these  are  my; 
!  sentiments: 

Those  cherry  lips  I  'cannot  kiss, 
,     I  do  not  like  the  taste  of  paint. 
Those  rosy  cheeks  on  many  a  miss 
Like  peaches   look,   but  still  they 
'  ain't. 

Their  eyebrows,  too,  are  drawn-  so 
fine 

By  camel's  hair  brush  like  a  line. 
Their  hafr  so  brown  or  red  or  black. 
No  colors  does  the  drug  store  lack. 
Her  lashes,  too,  that  are  so  long 
She  buys,  like  cream,  for  just  a 
song. 

The  ST\'itches  on  the  railroad  track 
Move  like  the  hair  hung  down  her 

The  miller's  child  jof  olden  time 
;5  sung  about  in  ©very  clime. 
The  flour  her  father  handled  then 
I  s  now  put  on  by  nine  of  ten 
I  If  misses  going  through  their  paces, 
Not  on   their  hands  but  on  their 
faces. 

For  nothing  more  do  they  dread 
Than  flour  on  hands  while  making 
bread. 

Why  change  for  any  of  these  misses 
The    wholesome   worth   of   my  old 
Mrs.  ? 

Boston.  PROTESTANT. 

A  N^W  USE  FOR  AN  OLD  SONG 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  union  of  states  is  due  ultimately 
for  a  severe  strain  resulting  from  the 
linciple  sought  to  be  brought  up  in 
iternlty   suits   dismissed   last  week. 
Ihe  federal  supreme  court  decided  that 
neither  a  state  nor  an  Individual  has 
i  any  standing  now;  It  is  improbable  that 
la  state  or  a  person  will  successfully 
I  try  again  later.    The  principle  briefly 
is  this:  Can  the  United  States  contrl- 
Ibute  federal  funds,  as  against  a  state  s 
1  smaller   amount,    to    promote  alleged 
i  federal  objects  in  that  state?    The  se- 
'cret  of  the  situation  is  that  a  com- 
'  pact  group  of  states  east  of  the  Missis- 
Mppl  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Poto- 
r.ac,  has,  say  10  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
he  United  States;  it  is  rich  In  water, 
opulation.  co-ordinate  industries  and 
nternal  developments,  mostly  through 
any  generations'  toil  and  trouble.  The 
.mparatively  few   inhabitants  of  the 
0  per  cent,  area  naturally  think  it  a 
'     .rdshlp  to  pay  in  a  generation  or  two 
r  what  is  needed  to  bring  them  up,  m 
,cal  development,  to  the  average  level 
■   "10   per  cent"   states  when  those 
atter  can  be  compelled  to  bear  most  of 
k4.  'i  the  burden.    These  "90  per  cent,  states 
1 1  »'  form,  with  few  exceptions,  a  system  of 
M  t  "rotten  boroughs  '  with  political  power 
km  r  out  of  all  due  proportion  to  number  of_. 
Hv  inhabitants;  take  Nevada,  for  instance, 
ri^"^  "uh   an   area   greater   than   all  New 
England,  but  with  total  population  of 
our  citv  of  Somerville.   (blind,  I  can- 
Zt  ver-ify  my  figures);  yet  it  has  as 
many  U.   S.   Senators  as  has  Massa- 
chusetts, or  the  proudest  state  and  its 
political  power  is  alike  disproportion- 


ball"-  V'^-  song  was  malicious,  and  with 
malic'ious  glee  the  "90  per  cent."  states 
can  sing  the  final  chorus  of  the  opera: 
"How  sweet  to  eat  and  drink 
When  others  pay!'" 
Boston.   ALFRED  ELA. 

A  circular  Issued  by  the  Harry  J.  Baby 
Shop  in  East  Madison  street,  Chicago, 
state's  that  June  is  the  "month  of 
brides  and  sweet  girl  graduates.  We 
hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Baby  puts  a 
circumflex  accent  over  the  a  in  his 
name. 

TO  L.  P.  S. 

You  have  rendered  me  immortal; 
You  have  inscribed  my  name 
In  the  Bootleggers'  Hall  of  Fame. 
Undeserved  honor,  I  yet  accept  it. 

Your  pure  Juice  of  Bacchus 
Supplants  the  slow,  lethal 
Grlpplngs  of  Hooch. 
The  old  days  have  come  again, 
Blitheness  and  spring  reign  o'er  all. 

I  tenfler  you  my  thanks. 
If  the  police  summon  ma, 
Finding  my  name  inscribed, 
I  shall  scorn  them. 
What  care  I  for  earthly  laws! 
When  I  can   tap  the  vintage 
Antiquity. 

OMAR  THE  STILL 


of 


ate 


aie  The  sands  of  any  of  its  counties 
can  soak  up  as  much  federal  money  as 
did  Muscle  Shoals,  and  it  "jess  nat- 
chully"  is  keen  for  the  old  flag  and  an 
appropriation.  So  the  order  of  the  day 
is  now  and  will  be  increasingly,  na- 
tional irrigation,  national  roads,  na- 
tional education  and  maternity  acts, 
anvthing  national  that  will  give  cover  to 
a'  strong  puU  at  the  udder  of  the  milch 
cow  (the  states  in  the  far  Northeast) 
through  the  teats  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Sixty  years  ago,  and  since,  great 
local  success  was  scored  by  an  opera 
n  Italian  and  English,  "II  Pesceballo?' 
sed  on  the  song,   "The  LoiW.:Fish- 


HOW  TO  TELL  A  HIGHBROW 

As  the  World  AVags: 
Of  highbrows,   there's  but  one  true 
lest— that  ot  trial  by  toothpick.    If  you 
use   one  at  table   furtively   behind  a 
serviette,  you're  not  a  highbrow. 

MRS.  POTIPHAR. 

DRYER  AND  DRYER 

(Shawfuio  County,  Wis.,  Advocate) 
Mrs.  Dryer,  who  Is  now  conducting 
the  Wisconsin  House,  informs  us  that 
the  bar-room  in  the  hotel  has  been 
turned  into  a  public  rest-room  and  no 
liquor  whatever  is  sold  at  the  pl*c«. 

Verdi's  Realistic  Pictures 
of  Stage  and  Orchestra 

.  And  so  the  Times  sees  In  Verdi'e 
woric  of  revision  "a  picture  of  sight  and 
sound  in  one,  not  an  Ideal  vision  like 
Wagner's  of  poetry  fertilized  by  music, 
but  e  realistic  picture  of  the  stage  and 
the  orchestra  at  each  particular  mo- 
ment of  the  particular  work  under  con- 
sideration." No  wonder  that  Verdi  ex- 
claimed: "You  cannot  imagine  how  tedi- 
ous and  difficult  it  is  to  work  oneself  up 
over  a  thing  done  at  some  other  time, 
and  to  take  up  the  thread  broken  so 
iiiany  years  ago.  It  will  soon  be  done- 
hut  I  detest  mosaic  in  music.  Patience,, 
patience,  patience!"  When  he  learned 
that  "Macbeth"  had  failed  in  Paris  he 
wrote:  "Allow  me  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations all  the  same.  The  duet  in 
the  first  act,  the  finale  in  the  second, 
and  the  sleep-walking  scene  did  not 
have  the  effect  they  ought  to  have  had. 
Well,  there  must  have  been  somBthlng 
in  the  performance  that  was  not  quite 
right.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  rest  of 
Vhe  opera,  but  often  through  trying  to 
"do  too  much,  nothing  is  done." 

In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  an  act 
8  3  the  work  of  a  moment,  that  is  to 
Vay  there  has  been  a  "swift,  sponta- 
neous Impulse."  "It  Is  the  method  of 
iho'  real  maker  of  operas  as  opposed  to 
fhftt  of  the  musician  who  composes  mu- 
MC  and  leaves  the  rest  to  Providence 
or  a  producer.  So  when  we  find  Verdi 
crying  out  for  a  libretto  It  Is  not  the  cry 
of  the  mere  iHusician  waiting  to  be  fed 
from  a  spoon  by  an  author  or  a  drama- 
tist, the  sort  of  cry  which  has  so  often 
gone  up  from  composers  of  this  coun- 
try  " 

■The  Times  closes  Its  review  of  these 
letters  as  follows: 

"It  Is  particularly  worth  while  to  re- 
call Verdi's  attitude  of  mind  at  this 
moment,  when  London  has  just  been 
presented  with  a  new  opera  by  a  na- 
tive composer.     So  many  past  failures 
have   been   attributed   to  bad  books— 
and.   indeed,   in   English     opera  they 
have  had  much  to   answer  for.  But 
Verdi  would  have- it  that  the  composer 
is  to  blame  for  accepting  the  bad  book, 
;  not  the  librettist  for  offering  it  be- 
cause It  is  the  composer  who  must  en- 
visage the  whole  product  in  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage  before  ever  he 
begins  to  write   his   music.     That  Is 
what  very  few  English  cotnposers  have 
ever  gained  enough  practical  experience 
to  be  ab'e  to  do,  and  what  no  composer, 
save  one  of  unaccountable  genius,  can 
be  expected  to  do  until  he   has  seen 
and   heard   his   first   experiments  and 
had  the  chance  of  reconsidering  them. 
It  was.  Indeed,  by  that  process  that 
Verdi  himself  made  his  sense  ot  the 
ttage  the  unerring  thing  It  became,  and 
the  episode  of   'Macbeth'   shows  that 
fven  with  him  the  process  was  grad- 
ual.   'The  Perfect  Fool'  would  oe  note- 
worthy for  this  if  for  nothing  else,  that 
it  shows  us  a  native  composer  trying 
to  take  the  whole  problem  of  opera- 
maklng  into  his  own  grasp  and  treat- 
In*   It  as   one.     If   his   grasp   Is  not 
equally  secure  on  every  Jssue^^'-^,^!'^ 
nothing  to  be  wondered  at.    f  e  snoTV 
wonder,  indeed,  if  it 
practically  a  first  op?ra.    At  an>  rptf 


It  Is  possible  tliat  the  correspondence  of  certain  composers  •will  pre- 
«nve  their  names  after  their  works  are  forgotten.  There  is  Hans  von 
Buelo-w,  for  example.  His  music  is  not  played,  for  in  his  lifetime  it  was 
negligible.  As  a  pianist  he  is  a  tradition.  As  an  editor,  his  readings  and 
iammentfi  are  'dispntsd. 

-  But  t^ere  are  composers  whose  letters  are  delightful  reading,  and 
Bome  of  these  composers  have  been  as  voluminous  in  letter  writing  as  in 
music.  There  is  Mo-srt.  whose  letters,  though  comparatively  few  when 
one  remembers  Liszt  and  Wagner,  are  a  revelation  of  his  character. 
.Beethoven's  are  dull  as  a  rule,  letters  complaining  to  his  publishers  of  ' 
■  poor  pvoof -reading  or  concerned  with  money. 

Tht  Jetters  of  Liszt— there  are  a  dozen  volumes  of  them— ^how  him 
interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  mankind.  They  show  his  generos- 
ity. Wagner's,  on  the  other  hand,  too  often  reveal  the  contemptible  side 
,'  of  hi«  nature;  now  begging  and  whining  letters,  now  arrogant  and  super- 
cilious. Tchaikovsky  was  a  good  letter-writer  even  when  he  was  in  gloomy 
mood.  His  comments  on  ^cenery,  art,  literature  are  shrewd  and  illumi- 
nating. Berlioz  was  as  commanding  a  correspondent  as  composer  and  man. 
No  one  of  these  letter- writters  was  as  witty,  maliciously  witty  as  Buelow 
in  his  seven  volumes  of  correspondence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day 
'4  publisher  will  have  the  courage  to  put  forth  a  volume  of  Buelow's  kt- 
,  ters  written  during  his  sevei-al  sojourns  in  this  country. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  letters  of  Verdi  to  Leon 
f  I^scudier,  the  Parisian  publisher.  They  are  appearing  in  Music  and  Let- 
',ters,  the  London  musical  magazine.  As  the  London  Times  well  says,  these 
)  tetters  are  "full  of  sidelights  on  the  making  of  opera  by  the  man  who 
'  knew  more  about  it  than  all  the  other  great  composers  of  the  world  put 
•  together,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mozart.  While  Wagner  was  puz- 
zling out  what  the  theatre  ought  to  be,  Verdi's  mind  was  concentrated 
with  Latin  clear-sightedness  on  the  theatre  as  it  was."  It  was  Verdi  who 
exclaimed:  "A  libretto,  a  libretto,  and  the  opera  is  written."  In  1865 
after  the  failure  of  his  remodelled  "Macbeth"— he  had  cut  out  what  he 
thought  weak,  rewritten  arias,  considered  everything  afresh  from  the 
movements  of  chorus  girls  to  the  tone  of  the  bass  clarinet— he  wrote: 

"Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  come  to  an  agreement  for  the  writ- 
ing of  an  opera;  we  should  agree  in  half  a  minute  if  there  were  a  libretto 
or  at  least  a  ready-made  subject.  'King  Lear'  is  magnificent,  sublime, 
pathetic,  but  not  sufficiently  spectacular  for  an  opera.  In  this  respect 
'Cleopatra'  is  better,  but  the  protagonist's  love'  and  characters  and  her 
-^•ery  misfortunes  arouse  little  sympathy.  At  any  rate,  to  judge  of  it  one 
would  have  to  see  it.  In  fine, 'everything  depends  on  the  libretto." 
it  shows  that  Hoist  may  ^6''°";'!/  ' 


maker  of  operas,  which  Is  more  than 
being  a  composer  of  them. 

WE1NGARTNER~IN  LONDON 
Weingartner  at  his  first  concert  in 
London  May  25  conducted  Schubert's 
^"ntlshed'-  symphony.  Delius^s  "Brigg 
Fair."  Liszt's  "Preludes.  the  Magic 
F-iute"  overture  and  Beethoven  s  <th 
symphony.    Ernest  Newman  had  this 

^°"nis  conducting  still  keeps  Its  old 
qualities.  His  readings  P«f 
HttlB  dry  but  dryness  can  be  a  virtue 
n  musir  as  in  wine,  if  other  things  go 
along  with  it.  My  own  feelings  at  these 
concerts  have  probably  '^/-^th',-  of 
most  ptople:  X  do  not  find  myself  car- 

rted  to  any  great  -""''""tit^fefruai 
but  1  do  find  an  enormous  intellectual 
pleasure  in  them.    With  some  th  ngs 
that  he  does  I  cannot  agree  ft  all  he 
will  never  persuade  me  that  It  Is  right 
to  take  the  first  movenient  o^  ^^  Un- 
finished Symphony  so  slowly  (especia  - 
Iv  the   second   subject  and   the  mat- 
ter that  grows  out  of  it)  and  the  an- 
dante BO  fast.   But  even  here  one  feels 
no  resentment,  such  as  one  generally 
does  when  a  conductor  plays  pranks 
with  the  time-values  of  a  work.    1;  or 
herfc  rhere  is  no  prank-playing,  not  the 
shadow   of  A   suspicion   of  something 
essentially  alien  to  the  work  being  im- 
posed on  it  for  the  mere  glorification 
of    the    conductor.     Weingartner  evi- 
dently feels  the  Unfinished  in  this  man- 
ner   and  though  we  cannot  grant  his  ^ 
premises  we  cannot  deny  that  he  rea- 
sons from  them  strictly  and  soberly  and 
that  his  sole  concern  Is  to  show  us,  not 
Weingartner.  but  Schubert. 

"His  methodn  are  the  triumph  of  clas- 
Blcal  good  sense.  They  break  down  in  , 
»ace  of  a  style  so  elusive  and  a  texture  i 
,;o  shifting  as  those  of  Delius's  ■BrlKg 
¥■<.<-••  ttrt  wo  «it  theJn  to  perfection  m 
■  -OTfk  't^B  '^^S'-C  n-Jte'  Overture) 
aucl  Beethoven  (the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
S>-mphoniesV  The  precision  is  quite 
military  ;  there  is  not  a  loose  end  any- 
where •  without  any  foolish  insistence  on 
inn'er  parts  for  inner  parts'  sake— as  is 
the  wav  of  some  conductors— he  brings 
out  manv  a  lower  outline  that  as  a  rule 
1,  not  made  plain  to  us.  And  the  per- 
fact  steadiness  of  hla  rhythm  (it  s 
fteady  but  by  no  means  rigid)  is  itself 
an  ae^'etic  delight;  the  finale  ot  the 
Seventh  .Symphony,  to*,  example,  be- 
comes a  series  of  magniffcent  accumula- 
tions simply  by  letting  the  ever-growing 
intellectual  pressure  of  the  music  work 
Itself  out  in  its  own  way.    This  is  truly 


the  art  that  conceals  art — the  art  that, 
tor  all  the  skill  and  Judgment  that  Wein- 
gartner has  put  into  it,  makes  uS  more 
!  conscious  of  Beethoven  them  of  Wein- 
gartner." 

The  Times:    "The  Dellus  was  disap- 
pointing: the  Liszt,  having  so  UtUc  In- 
trinsic musical  worth,  at  least  gave  an 
'  opportun  ty  of  studying  the  wondorful 
control  o'  the  conductor,  a  control  over 
I  himself  IS  well  as    over    the  players, 
I  which  erulblfes  him  to  conduct  rather  by 


his  aspect  than  by  any  distinctive  ac- 
tion  He  never  uses  an  unnecessai-y 
movement  or  oonducta  the  audience.  A 
sudden  squaring  of  the  shoulderfi  brings 
a  sforzando,  a  slight  raising  of  the  fore-  j 
arm  reduces  tone,  and  so  on.  But  what  : 
made  his  Beethoven  so  compelling 
seemed  to  be  simply  strict  time.  To  play 
in  time  is  the  normal  thing  under  his 
beat,  ao  that  the  smallest  variation  from 
it  becomes  eventual,  and  a  pause  takes 
Ihe  breatti  away.  This  is  the  classical 
method.  To  apply  it  to  *  wayward  thing 
like  'Brigg  Fair'  is  to  try  to  find  logio- 
in  a  passing  fancy,  but  with  Beethoven 
'  It  discovers  poetry  In  the  syllogism. 

LAURA  JOYCE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  recall  the 
name  of  the  young  man  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Edward  E.Rice  in  the, 
printing  business  that  Mr.  William  B 
i  Wright  alluded  to  last  Sunday,  but 
'  memory  falls  sometimes  when  one  has 
passed'the  80th  milestone  In  the  earthly 
pilgrimage.  ^ 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  tne  ex- 
travaganza, "Evangeline,"  was  first  pro- 
I  rtuced  in  Boston  at  the  Old  Globe.  Laura 
Joyce  was  at   that  time  really  Mrs. 
James  Taylor  and  was  residing  with  her 
husband  in  a  house  planned  by  and  for 
•himself.    He  was  an  architect  by  pro- 
fession, although  he  did  not  follow  his 
calling  for  gain,  because  he  inherited  a 
fortune  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
(laughter  of  one  of  the  large  manufac- 
turers of  Fall  River.    I  never  knew  why 
his  wife  was  called  Laura  Joyce.  Her 
father  and  mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dauncy 
Maskell,  lived  at  the  Taylor  mansion, 
which  was  near  Harvard  College,  not  a 
university  in  those  far-off  days.  "Jim- 
my" Taylor,  sm  we  used  to  call  him.  was 
almost  Insanely  jealous  of  his  prepos- 
sessing wife,   as  I  discovered  when  l 
dined  at  their  house  once,  upon  a  time.  , 
Mrs    Maskell   apparently  directed  the 
household    affairs.     Jimmy    was  con- 
nected with  the  Fox  family,  of  which 
the  once  mayor  of  Cambridge  was  thf 
head.    His  sister  was,  I  believe,  the 
original  Topsy  in  the  dramatic  versior 
of    Harriet    Beecher     Stowe's  novel, 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  while  Mr.  How- 
ard was  the  St.  Clair,  and  his  daughter 
Cordilla.  the  salnty  Little  Eva.     Mrs.  [ 
Taylor  left  her  hssband  suddenly,  leav- 
ing her  Infant   sc«i  with  her  mother, 
who   finally   left  ths  house,  deserting 
Jimmy  in  his  ui-feappiaess.    There  was 
a  divorce  trial  subsequently  In  Middle- 
sex county  and  the  \jncongenial  couple 
were  permanently  separated.    Later,  the 
fascinating  soubrette  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Digby  Bell.    When  I  last  saw 
her  she  was  playing  a  matronly  charac- 
ter    The  days  of  her  singing  "Where 
Art  Thou.  My  Beloved,"  had  gono  to 
the  "demnition  bow-wows."    I  attendea 
by  invitation  a  private  rehearsal  of  thf 
muelo  of  "Evangeline"  at  the  Howaro 
Athenaeum  before  the  public  perform- 
ance.   John  Graham  had  a  great  dea: 
to  do  with  the  orchestration,  for  Ed 
Rice  was  a  natural  musician,  not  an 
«pert.  JOHN-  W.  RYAN- 

Dorchester. 


To  the  Editor  of  T 

-Mr.  Seymour's  st  ,      i  i. 

nice  I  heard  myBelf  :<ume  ycar^  asro,  and 
I  tlilnk  the  attraction  was  a  revival  of 
'•Adoni,^."  with  H^nry  E.  DIxey;  the 
pf.ison  1893-4.  anrt  tb«  company  mana- 
ger Haj-ry  Askln.  T.  E.  II. 

MR.   WRIGHT'S  CORRECTIONS 
To  the  Editor  of  Tho  Herald: 

One  or  two  printer  s  slips  occurred  In 
my  letter  of  last  Sunday. 

I  wrote  of  Spray  Arlington  at  the 
BoyJston.  not  Boston,  Museum.  Sh« 
wa.sn't  much  of  a  "stager" — Just  a 
fetolilnB  blonde  who  sanp  in  a  ^emi- 
rircle  of  girl  minstrels.  I  wrote  of  Dich 
Little  and  the  Georgia  Minstrels  being 
here  In^  Hf76.  not  1896. 

I  chatted  with  Den  Thompson  In  th» 
Adams  House  a  few  months  before'  he 
dTed.  The  Torontonlan  of  the  older  day 
lovel  Pen  with  all  his  frallities.  To- 
ronto was  a  very  lively  town  In  the 
civil  war  days.  Do  your  theatrical  ref- 
erence books  mention  a  tine  actor  named 
Thorne  who  was  with  J.  C.  Meyers,  oi 
Joe  Banks,  a  Toronto  banjo  nlayer.  also 
dajicer?  W.  B.  WRIGHT. 


EICHHEIM  IN  LONbON 

Henry  Elchhelm's  "Oriental  Impres- 
sions," which  gave  great  pleasure  here 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestrtt.  were  pl.iyed  in  London  last 
month  by  the  London  Symphony  orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Nikolai  Sokoloff  of 
Cleveland.    The  Dally  Telegraph  said: 
"Surely  never  in  the  Queen's  Hall  ha« 
there  been  such  a  riot  of  'local  coloj;'  from 
a    first-cla.'is   orchestra.    Any  previous 
attempts  at  eastern-atmosphere  that  avo 
can  remember  by  any  composer  of  any 
European   nationality,    bar   none,  palp 
before  these  exercises  of  Mr.  Elchheim. 
And  it  was,  incidentally,  encouraging  to  \ 
be  told  so  frankly  in  the  program-note 
that  the  composer  explained  'that  no 
theme  in  his  "Impressions"  is  his  own. 
.  .   .  He  wishes  his  suite  to  be  looked 
upon  simply  as  a  communication  from 
an  American  musician  in  the  Orient  to 
his  western  friends.'    The  chief  differ- 
U  Mce  between  this  kind  of  atmospheric 
^Tltlng  and  the  average  European  com-  i 
poser's  Is  that  Mr.  Elchhelm's  Irapres-  ! 
slons  are  i^ot  those  of  the  tourist,  but  of  I 
the  traveled-  who  has  'lived  the  life'  of 
the  people  he  had  chosen  to  vlalt.  even 
ir  the  notebook  was  always  at  hand, 
Ja.pan,  China.  Korea  and  Sla.m  aU  oom» 
Into    the  scheme  of  four  pieces.  .  . 
It  was  all  alluring  to  a  degree,  absolute-  i 
ly  outclassing  the  uRra-modernlat  in  I 
color  and  rhythm  and  dissonance.    The  j 
dissonance  was  never  overdone,  and  the 
music,  being  so  chockful  of  surprises,  the 
four  pieces— 'Korean  Sketch,'  'Siamese 
HKetch,    Japanese  Nocturne'  and  'Chi- 
nese Sketch'— passed  all  too  quickly.  Th» 
disarming  assertion  of  the  composer. 
Just  quoted,  puts  any  discussion  as  to 
the  r  creative  value  out  of  court.  But 
their  value  as  an  entertalnmaat  to  u«. 
qiiestionable."  " 

RCR60NAL 

recitals  fh  Sydney  alone  during  the  first 
three  -weeks  after  his  arrival  from  U  I 
A.  In  Australia,  and  though  his  schenw 
was  amp  e.  it  has  been  arranged 

V  1'^;?  30  extra  recitals  in  AuT 
tralasla  before  he  returns. 

vV,'L*°T*  ^"""^  months  ago, 

.vhen  I  announced  that  Arthur  Blis« 
was  following  In  his  father^s  footstipY 
and  going  to  reside  at  Santa  Barbtfn 
n  California,  I  said  that  no  time 
be  lost  In  claiming  Arthur  BHsJ  for 
America.  And  now  the  Musical  CourleJ 
heads    an    article    In    Hs    current  i« 

'Hom;AT''-^r„  ^»-«'  America" 
Homo.  '      "Home;"    one   would  have 

London  of  a  naturalized  parent  wh^I 
was  educated  at  Rugby  and^Sbrl^l 
wl,o  fcught  with  the  Guards'  Brigade 
and  ^as  musically  trained  at  our  R  C 

i\.  TJ       "°  nat'onallst  and 

I  do  not  care  a  CaUfornian  flg  or  a 
g  nninghani  brass  button  If  \nhur 
t,!l.,s  calls  himself  or  allows  himself  to 
be  called  an  American  or  an  English - 
"f-w.  ^"h.'  '""^  want-^11  of  us^l  the 
£  ^L^v  "  '  wonderful  drlvlng^wer 
h..s  rhythmic  sense,  his  terrific  v^aUty 
G:ve  the  world  that  and  you  may  caM 
him  a  C.nocfaw-he  would  love  l^ti 
Daily  Telegraph.  . 


no  Uramn,   <■■  Insisted  upon 

such  as  Well  St  so  Jung'  an  - 

Schumann's  .Nu  i  .  um.'  Mr.  Coenra-ifi 
v.  Bo,"!  accompaniefl,  but  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  modulations  'between  one 
pong  aji/d  the  ne.xt.  That  Interval  Is  one 
of  th<>  moments  wJien  silence  1»  golden." 
— I,ondon  Times. 

1'ho  burning  question  of  the  moment 
In  mu-sicai  circles  in  Australia  is  the 
appointment  of  a  new  director  to  suc- 
ceed Henri  Vorbru'gighen,  who  Is  now 
conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  at  a  sAlary  approximating 
.Efi<i<)f)  per  annum— exactly  four  times 
what  he  was  receiving  here.  Since 
hi.'!  departi^re  the  State  Orchestra  has 
suffered  an  almost  fatal  blow  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  government  subsidy, 
and  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  sub- 
scribers' guarantee  fund,  which  had 
borne  half  the  burden,  but.  was  incap- 
able of  assiumlng  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  a  deficit  amounting  to  about 
£10,000  yearly.  This  would  be  a  mere 
flea  bite  in  America,  where  they  think 
nothing  of  putting  up  £30,000  or  more 
to  maintain  an  orchestra  as  a  matter 
of  civic  or  communal  pride,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Interests  of  our  wealthy 
few  are  in  other  directions  than  art. — 
.4.  letter  from  Roland  Foster,  Sydney. 

^Ir.  Spalding  Is  undoubtedly  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  American  violinists 
which  have  so  far  visited  us,  and  his 
playing  was  not  only  admirable  In  many 
ways,  but  in  one  special  Instance  it  also 
pointed  to  the  possibility  of  still  finer 
things  to  come.  His  style  is  certainly 
more  remarkable  for  elegance  than  for 
strength  or  directness.  But  his  play- 
ing of  three  moverments  from  the  second 
violin  sonata  of  Bach  showed  that  he 
can  at  times  forego  the  fashionable 
tricks  of  Krelslerian  portamento  and 
|alry  graces  for  the  sake  of  purity  and 
clarity.— Dally  Telegraph. 

Willem  Mengelberg  has  composed  a 
cantata  for  the  25th  anniversary  of  -the 
Queen  of  Holland  ascending  the  throne. 
It  will  bo  performed  In  Amsterdam  next 
September. 

John  McCormack  will  take  part  in  an 
operatic  season  In  Dublin  In  August 
and  September.  He  -will  give  a  concert 
in  Albert  hall  the  middle  of  this  month 
In  aid  of  the  distressed  nuns  at  Ypres 
and  for  the  Ypres  Memorial  Fund. 

The  story  goes  that  Arnold  Poeldesq. 
a  Hungarian  violinist,  has  paid  £30,000 
for  bis  "Wonderful  Stradlvarius,"  vio- 
Icncello,  320  years  old.  This  'cello,  then, 
was  constructed  in  1603.  .\ntonio  Strad- 
ivari was  so  thoughtless  as  not  to  be 
born  until  1644. 


The  first  detailed  reference  In  sertoii, 
poetry  to  the  gramoDhone-whi^h  re- 
;ently  setved  to  convey  their  maJesU^ 
:n*ssage  to  the  school  children  of  tl^ 
smplre— occurs  In  Mr.  Klppliag's  h-JI* 
published  originally  in  191S 

"^''w.,?^        T^^'<=  stocked 

\\  ith  convoluted  runes 
Wherein  the  very  voice  was  loefc.* 
And  linked  to  circling  tunes.^** 
It  is  a  co-ptic  verse,  but  the  context 
caves  no  doubt  as  to  the  mean1n.f 
P^aily  Chronicle.  meaning.— 

Elena  Gerhardt:  "When  the  draraaH^ 
Tioment  comes  there  is  somet^s 
appointing  in  the  exbeme^^  "aV  fn" 
)olnt  of  strength  of  high  and  low  „ot^ 
md  In  the  incessant  wavering; 
^reakpn  the  structure  which  has  bel^ 
»  carefully  built  up.  So  tha?  those 
=ongs  say  most  to  us  in  which  there  ^ 


I  hear  that  Gustav  Hoist,  composer 
of  "The  Perfect  Fool,"  which  created 
a  furore  at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday, 
has  been  offered  Artliur  Alexander's 
post  as  director  of  the  orchestra  and 
orchestral  classes  at  the  Eastman  Con- 
servatory, Rochester,  N.  Y.  If  this  be 
true,  I  can  only  say  I  congratulate 
Rochester,  and  Eastman,  and  all  con- 
cerned.  To  me  it  seems  essential  that 

the  composers  -who  are  making  history 
today  should  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  in  the  greater  world.  We 
here  can  lose  nothing  thereby;  the 
world  Is  too  small  for  that.  But  we  can 
gain  by  the  greater  growth  of  these 
history-makers,  and  precious  little  his- 
tory of  any  -value  Is  made  in  these 
days  round  and  round  the  parish  pump. 
The  parish  pump  leads  to  Chauvlfilsm, 
and  we  have  even  now  in  Europe  one 
so  Shining  a  light  In  Chauvinism  that 
any  other  would  seem  like  a  farthing 
dip  by  comparison — -"farthing  rush 
light"  was  how  Davison  described 
Wagner  about  sixty  years  ago!  Hoist 
and  Bliss — and  others — ^wlU  suffer 
nothing  by  a  sojourn  in  the  U.  S.  A.., 
and  we  ourselves  undoubtedly  will  be 
gainers. — Dally  Telegraph.  May  19. 

"It  seems,  .after  all,  that  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  many  moons  yet  ero 
Puccini's  opera  'Turandot'  can  see  the 
stag©  light.  From  latest  Information  It 
appears  that  alihough  the  composer 
has  the  matter  well  In  hand  he  is  held 
up  by  the  absence  of  the  third  aotl 
This  suggests  a  very  piecemeal  method  ' 

of  operatic  composition,  that  a  com- 
poser will  set  to  music  such  fragments 
of  the  libretto  as  its  author  may  elect 
to  forward  to  hira.  Yet  one  hears  that 
Act  1  Is  already  In  the  publishers' 
hands,  and  that  the  second  act  Is  al- 
most completed.  When  the  whole  Is 
ready  the  premiere  is  likely  to  take 
place  at  La  Scala." 

They  were  standing  in  Regent  street 
looking  in  a  shop  -window  filled  with 
Paris  gowns. 

He  looked  like  a  musician — with  his 
long  curling  hair,  largo  black  tie  and 
ascetic,  clean-cut  face.  She,  of  course, 
had  the  stamp  of  art  on  her  clothes, 
which  draped  themselves  around  hor 
shapely  shoulders  in  artist  io  folds.  A 
perfect  pair,  you  would  have  said — mu- 
sic and  art  walking  hand  in  hand. 

It  really  was  a  pity  that  the  fa.stenln^ 
of  his  violin  case  should  fly  open  and 
expose  to  the  vulgar  gare  an  assort- 
ment of  fresh  herrings — In  pajier — a  crab 
and  a  bag  of  apples. 

Still,  even  musicians  must  eat. 


Who   compose   the   "American  Male 


the  redoub' 
•  ii-  iii  n  i::.  -.;..  .  whOi  at  a  Savny 
etiarlty  matinee  In  London,  on  May  22. 
"pulled  the  heartstrings  by  some  very 
fine  singing  of  a  casual  selection  of 
songs,  grave  and  gay"? 

At  this  concert  Mmo.  Edvlna  sang 
"with  all  the  assurance  and  all  the 
fine  phrasing  that  are  acquired  only  by 
experience  In  the  great  operatic  arenas 
of  the  world.  Her  present  visit  to  Lon- 
don, much  to  the  regret  of  old  opera- 
goers.  Is  a  brief  one." 

Mr.  Justice  Coutts  Trotter,  orchestral 
conductor  of  the  Madras  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, wrote  to  the  Dally  Telegraph: 

"Our  annual  program  consists  of  two 
or  three  choral  works,  two  or  sometimes 
three  orchestral  concerts,  and  five  or  six 
chamber  concerts,  of  which  the  basis 
is  a  string  quartet.  The  resources  at 
our  disposal  are  a  chorus  of  about  60 
voices,  an  orchestra  of  which  the  basis 
Is  the  professional  players  belonging  to 
the  Governor's  band,  who  supply  all  the 
wood-wind  land  ►rass,  and  a  keen 
nucleus  of  amateur  string  players,  who, 
besides  {ormlng  the  quartet  parties  for 
the  chamber  concerts,  are  the  making 
of  the  orchestra  In  the  string  parts. 
The  outstanding  feature,  I  think.  Is  that 
Madras,  with  a  smaller  European  popu- 
lation tlian  any  big  city  in  India,  has 
managed  to  keep  up  a  standard  of 
musical  performance  not,  so  far  as  1 
know,  attempted  elsewhere  In  the  east." 

Lily  Zaeh'ner,  who  has  given  three 
recitals  In  London,  Is  "among  that 
blessed  company  of  singers  who  are 
content  to  allow  themselves  to  be  flooded 
by  the  eijiotlonal  content  of  a  song  be- 
fore they  begin  to  give  utterance.  That 
quality  In  a  singer,  even  If  it  tends 
toward  a  lack  of  the  per.<!Onal  touch,  is 
more  likely  to  wrest  the  secret  from  the 
heart  of  a  song  than  the  quality  of 
conscious  Interpretation."" 


I'V'"     "V  '•'•*'«'  *"»:•"•  wUh  tuoir 

melon  and  others  salt  and  pepper  There 
may  be  a  good  deal  to  be  Kald  for  Mr 
Grainger's  point  of  view,  but  we  must 
confess  to  a  weakness  for  arrangement 
In  which  the  editor  pl.i.v,  a  more  mode.'^t 
part— as  happen;^,  for  Instance  in  the 
two  Irish  songs  net  with  utmost  tact  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Hughes.— Dally  Telegraph. 

At  the  age  of  90,  Mr.  Joseph  Ken- 
nlngham  was  singing  In  the  choir  of  a 
Battersea  church,  and  now  the  fine  old 
singer  has  joined  "the  choir  Invisible  " 
He  was  the  first  good  vocalist,  writes  a 
correspondent,  that  I  over  heard,  and 
that  was  over  40  years  ago,  when  Mr 
Kennlngham  sang  solos  In  a  perform- 
ance  of  "The  MessUh."  H«  loved  Han- 
del's masterpiece,  and  sang  In  the  choir 
1  at  the  second  Handel  Festival  61  years 
ago!  'Mr.   Kennlngham  surpassed  the 
record  of  Sims  Reeves,  who  sang  at  a 
London  music  hall  when  he  wa«  about 
80  years  old.    Slnglns  seem«  to  be  a 
recipe   for  attaining  old     ege. — Dally 
I  Chronicle. 


IN  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

At  the  revival  ot  "The  Valkyrie"  In 
London,  the  ride  of  the  maidens  was 
not  portrayed  by  a  cinematographic  ex-  , 
pedient,  nor  by  a  background  showing  j 
scudding  elouds;  the  ride  was  left  to  ! 
the  spectator's  Imagination.    The  flames  i 
around  Bruennhilde  were  suggested  on  ; 
the  back  cloth  by  lighting  effects  that  ' 
Illuminated  the  skies  with  "a  brilliant, 
yet  soft,  roseate  glow."    One  critic  ob- 
serves    that     Hundlng's  rough-hewn 
dwelling,  in  Mr.  Bernard's  representa- 
tion of  It,  is  a  less  homely  place  than 
the  old  familiar  one,  though  it  appears 
to  be  -warmed  on  one  side  by  what  looks 
suspiciously  like  an  anthracite  stove — a 
very  necessaiTr  precaution,  one  Imagines. 
In  a  habitation  that  seems  to  be  exposed 
to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 


I  fell  greatly  in  love  with  the  "Old 
Vic's"  representation  of  "Don  Gio\-an- 
ni,"  in  Mr.  Dent's  translation  and  set- 
ting, and  very  particularly  with  his 
restoration  of  the  serio-comic  ending, 
In  which,  after  the  Don  has  been  hus- 
tled away  by  black-avlsed  demons,  the 
characters  come  to  the  footlights,  and 
warn  the  audience  (to  Mozart's  heav- 
enly flutings)  to  take  heed  by  his  awful 
fate.  I  hope  they  were  Impressed:  but 
the  evening  ended  In  smiles  rather  than 
sighs.  I  imagine  It  was  because  the 
listeners  judged,  and  quite  rightly,  that 
"Don  Giovanni"  was  not  tragedy,  but 
IronlQ  comedy,  and  that  as  the  Don's 
single  success  in  the  play  had  been  a 
ravished  kiss  from  Zerllna,  it  would  be 
sufficient  penalty  to  bind  him  over  (in 
purgatory)  to  keep  the  peace  with  the 
ladles  for  the  rest  of  his  immortal  ex- 
istence. Certainly,  the  company  at  the 
"Vic"  rose  gloriously  to  this  interpre- 
tation, and  sang  and  played  in  tune 
with  the  gaiety  of  their  theme.— Nation 
and  Athenaeum. 


In  every  walk  of  life— whether  it  be 
commercial,  political,  athletic,  social  or 
artistic — there  are  those  who  have  so 
tar  risen  above  the  ordinary  set  stand- 
ards of  judgment  that  they  can  be  said 
to  have  only  one  standard— and  that  is 
within  tliemsqlves.  Suoh  a  one  Is 
Ysaye  among  violinists.  He  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  which  is  not  to  say  that 
he  is  supernaturally  perfect  on  the  one 
hand  or  an  outlaw  on  the  other.  It  is 
that  in  deigning  to  criticise  him  we 
must  acknowledge  him  as  overlord  and 
refrain  from  the  sacrUege  of  loud 
words  and  carelessly  expressed  opinions 
^which  are  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
and  not  of  the  right  and  proper  spirit. — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


Is  Sylvio  Lazzari's  violin  sonata  In 
E  minor  "possibly  the  longest  work  of 
the  kind  in  existence?" 


To  touch  nothing  which  they  do  not 
adorn  has  beeh  the'  proud  aim  of  great 
men.  As  a  rule  of  life  it  must  be  good, 
and  it  certainly  -sounds  well.  But.  one 
wonders,  -was  the  man  -who  painted  the 
Jily  among  the  boasters?  This  alarming 
possibility  is  suggested  by  certain  ar- 
rangements of  solf-songs  by  Mr.  Percy 
Grainger,  sung  by.  Miss  Mary  Hilliard. 
The  tunes  are  good  and  the  accompani- 
ments are  good,  and  yet  the  impression 
of  the  whole  Is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
mode(rnl2ed  version  of  Chaucer.  The 
wild  flavor  of  the  thing  is  gone,  and  in 
Its  stead  we  have  fuller.»harmonies  in 


A  sacred  dance  among  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  in  the 
Gllglt  region  described  by  E.  F.  Knight 
In  his  "Reminiscences";  "For  two  days 
the  lamas,  disguised  with  grotesque 
masks,  engage  in  a  complicated  mum- 
mery In  the  court  yard  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  present  the  famous  devil  dance. 
The  principal  motive  of  this  mystery 
play  appears  to  be  the  lesson  that  the 
helpless  naked  soul  of  man  has  its  being 
In  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  obscure  space 
full  of  malignant  demons  perpetually 
seeking  to  destroy  It,  harassing  It  with 
horrors  and  terrors,  and  that  against  " 
this  Infinite  oppression  of  the  powers  of 
evil  he  can  of  himself  do  nothing;  but 
that  occasionally  the  exorcisms  of  the 
lamas  may  come  to  his  assistance  and 
shield  him.  .  .  .  And  only  for  a  time 
can  this  relief  from  persecution  endure;- 
for  all  the  exorcisms  of  all  the  .saints 
are  of  little  avail  to  keep  back  the  ad- 
vancing hordes,  ihe  shrieWng  demons 
must  soon  close  in  upon  the  soul  again." 

Tliere  |g  one  feature  of  the  produc- 
tion of  "The  Magic  Flute"  which  we 
very  much  wdsh  to  see  revised.   Each  ! 
time  W6   hear  the  recitatives   which  j 
have  been  -written  In  to  take  the  place  ' 
of  the  spoken  dialogue  the  mora  »=?per- 
tlncnt  they  sound.    The  root  of  the  ob<.  I 
Jection  to  them   Is  that  they  expand 
the  conroaratlvely  unimportant  dialogue 
scenes  And  so  destroy  the  contrast  be- 
tween   minor  episodes   and  the  great 
finale  scenes  on  which  Mozart  lavished 
all  his  powers  as  a  musical  dramatist. 
A  tradition  is  quickly  formed  and  dif- 
ficult to  break,  and  it  is  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  repeat  the  protest  against 
a  manifestly  false  step  before  it  passes 
Into  a  tradition.— London  Times. 

Battlatlni    In    Londoii:     "There  are 
many  wonderful  things  about  the  sing- 
ing of  Battletlni  of  which  his  hearers, 
perhaps,  are  hardly  conscious  Avhlle  sit- 
ting under  the  spell  of  his  gifts,  and  not 
the  least  wonderful  is  the  fact  that  the 
actual  songs  he  Is  singing  do  not  really 
seem  to  matter  at  all  so  far  as  the  re- 
i  suiting  pleasure  goes.  It  Is  enough  tha,t. 
whether   good,    bad   or   indifferent  fn 
thehr  kind,  they  are  sung  in  a  way  that 
makes  thom  sound  enchanting,  and  yet 
In  a  Tvay  that  strikes  one  a.s  so  simple, 
easy  and  natural  that  one  wonders  all 
the  time  why  it  is  that  every  one  Is  not 
able  to  sing  just  like  that,  without  ef- 
fort or  artifice,  with  a  perfect  legato, 
a  simple  expressiveness,  and  a  sheer  : 
naturalness  that  banishes  all  thought  ' 
of  technical  difficulties.      There  were.  ' 
frankly,  a  few  things  In  Battlstinl's  all  i 
too  short  program  that  would  have  be?n  ' 
thought  very  dull  in  any  ordinary  re- 
cital; yet,  as  Battistlnl  sang  them,  who 
among  his  audience  would  not  willingly 
have  heard  them  all  over  again?  Flo- 
tow,  early  Verdi,  Donizetti— what  mat- 
tered  the   composer  or    the   song,  so 
long  as  the  singer  himself  was  Bat- 
tlstlni  in  his  most  persuasive  form?" 

Llstenlng-ln  Is  proving  an  unsuspected 
boon  to  householders  who  desire  the 
blessing  of  quietude.  It  has  been  no- 
ticed, writes  a  correspondent,  that  .some 
suburban  families  who  formerly  wen 
particularly  noisy  with  music  In  the 
evenings  have  now  got  a  broadcasting 
Installation,  with  the  result  that  there 
i.'5  silence  during  the  listening-in  period. 
This  has  been  greatly  relished  by  next- 
door  neighbors,  and  is  w-elcomed,  too. 
by  elderly  family  people,  who  find  their 
young  folks  occupied  with  quiet  amuse- 
ment.—Daily  Chronicle. 

THEATRICAL  NOTES 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  "The 
Man  in  the  Chair,"  a  grim  one-act  plav 
by  Ion  Swinley.  in  which  Mr.  Owen 
Xares  is  appearing  at  the  Palladium 
this  week,  performed,  with  tee  same 
actor  In  the  chief  part,  in  a  much 
smaller  theatre.  Mr.  Xares  gives  us  a 
aoctor  who  for  years  has  kept  alive  a 
man  who  is  drunkard,  doper  wi'e- 
K-.-,tpr  and   Mbertlne.     H-^   l.s   trv-lr,,-  - 
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•y  the  brute's  wife  to  let  death  take 
her  torturer.    The  doctor,  in  love  with 
the  wife,  agrees,  but  when  he  goes  back 
10  his  desk  )ie  finds  a  chair  facing  the 
fireplace  occupied  by  an  old  friend  and 
confidant.    The  friend  astounds  him  by 
knowing-  all  that  is  in  his  mind,  and  .so 
shakes   his   resolve   that   he  suddenly 
telephones  to  the  wife,  and  tells  her  he 
cannot  do  the  thing  he  has  promised. 
There  Is  a  knock  at  tha  door,  and  the  | 
doctor  receives  a  telegram  telling  him  j 
that  the  man  with  whom  ho  has  been  | 
speaklne  died  that  morning  In  Rome,  i 
Ho  goes  with  a  laugh  to  the  big  chair  \ 
by  the  fire.    The  chair  le  empty.  j 
The  drama  has  power  even  at  the  I 
Palladium.    It  might  grip  people  under 
more  intimate   conditions  of  perform- 

■nce.  Mr.  Nares  plays  the  doctor  with 
-estraint,  but  draws  the  character  firm- 

V.  He  Is  well  supported  by  Miss  Marie 
i^olinl  and  Mr.  Eric  Stanley— London 
Times,  May  2S. 

Apropos  of  Temple  Thurston's  com- 
edy, "A  Roof  and  Four  Walls"  (and  its 
future  In  this  country),  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph says:   "Such  plays,  like  novels  in 
,  which    some    of    the    chief  characters 
are    aspiring    or    famous  (imaginary) 
musicians,  are  apt  to  seem  unreal,  and 
one  has  to  confess  In  the  present  in- 
stance to  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Moody, 
the  music  publisher,  who  goes  down  to 
the  hero's  countrj'  cottage  in  order  to 
hf-ar  some  of  his  compositions,  was  not 
altogether  unjustified  in  feeling  scepti- 
cal   about    the    composer's  pjotential 
erenlus.      (Incidentally    that  composer 
rmds  U  necessary  in  another  scene  to 
go  to  his  piano  to  jot  down  a  few  notes 
of  his  latest  inspiration.)   On  the  other 
hand,    it  seems  perfectly  natural,  when 
the    publisher    hears    the  composer's 
beautiful    young    wife    sing,    that  he 
should  at  once  predict  for  her  a  rosy 
career.     For   the  role   of  the  wife  is 
played  by  Miss  Phyllis  Nellson-Terrj-. 
.  .   .  "Wliat  a  pity  It-ls  that  in  this  play, 
as  In  so  many  others,  when  some  one — 
In  this  Instance  the  composer-hero — I? 
supposed  to  be  strllilng  the  keyboard, 
the  sounds  obviously  come  from  an  in- 
strument   played    somewhere    in  the 
wings." 

I    SEASON  AT  ST.  JAMES 

A  review  of  the  season  at  the  St. 
James  has  this  list  of  plays  to  tha 
credit  of  the  Boston  Stock  Company, 
now  In  its  fourth  week  In  'The  Man 
Who  Came  Back": 

"Nothing  but  the  Truth,"  "The 
Night  Call  (first  time  In  Boston), 
'  Dear  Me,"  "Kick  In,"  "The  Boom- 
erang," "Three  Wise  Fools,"  "Tha 
Boss"  (first  time  in  Bo.ston).  "Tha 
Nightcap"  (first  time  in  Boston), 
"Tiger  Rose,"  "Famous  Mrs.  Fair,"  i 
"Seventeen."  "The  Lawbreaker  (first 
time  in  Boston),  "The  Meanest  Man 
in  the  World"  (first  time  in  Boston),! 
"Shavings,"  "Dulcy,"  "The  Ghost  Be- 
tween" (first  time  In  Boston),  "The' 
Hypocrites,"  ".Tohnny  C5et  Your  Gun" 
(first  time  in  Boston),  "Wedding  Bells  ' 
(first  time  In  Boston),  "Enter  Madame.  ' 
■  "The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow,"  "The  Bad 
'  Man,"  "Stop  Thief,"  "Grumpy,"  "  A 
Prince  There  Was,"  "Up  the  Ladder" 
(first  time  In  Boston).  "Madame  X.  ' 
"Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back.  ' 
"Spite  Comer"  (first  time  in  Boston), 
■The  Great  Divide."  "The  Mirac'.a 
.Man,"  "Turn  to  the  Right,"  "Ccr- 
!  i  red,"  "When  We  Were  Twenty-one." 

Honors  Are  Even,"  "Sinners"  (first 
time  in  Boston).  "It  Pays  to  AdvertUe. ' 
"The  Brat,"  "The  Broken  Wing"  and 
"The  Man  WTio  Came  Back." 


We  said  a  week  ago  last  Saturday 
that  the  Lord  Stanley  cravat  was  worn 
In  the  seventies  by  many  to  cover  a 
soiled  shirt. 

The  following  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived: "Lord  Stanley  scarf,  not  cravat. 
Usually  bought  'made  up.'  Sometimes 
not,  the  wearer  adjusting  the  scarf. 
And  many  did  not  wear  the  Stanley 
scarf  to  cover  a  soiled  shirt.  The  scaxf 
was  expensive  and  peopld  who  could 
afford  to  buy  It  were  not  given  to  wear- 
ing soiled  shirts.  Britishers  wear  spats 
with  shoes,  not  boots — even  "impecuni- 
ous Britishers.'  " 

This  letter  of  "Traveler's"  has  a  sen- 
tentious, contradictory,  superior  lone. 

In  New  Haven,  Ct..  In  the  seventies 
the  Lord  Stanley  cravat,  not  scarf,  was  j 
"ashionable,  and  It  was  often  worn  to  | 
over  a  shirt  which,  with  a  rather  low-  | 
ut  waistcoat,  would  not  have  otherwise 
een  presentable.    One  little  spot,  fair 
sir,  would  call  for  the  concealing  cravat. 
Nor  was  this  cravat,  which  was  usuclly 
"made  up."  beyond  the  reach  of  stu- 
dents   with    slender  purses.     (By  the 
ivay,  we  have  seen  soiled  shirts  on  rich 
men,  who  often  smoke  cigars  of  the  F'or 
Sewer  brand  and  brag  of  the  low 
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I  don  Daily  Chronicle  quoting  his  remark 
I  said  that  the  Impecunious  in  London 
wear  spats  to  conceal  "the  shabblness 
of  old  boots."  They  did  not  say  "shoes." 
We  are  aware  of  the  Important  fact  that 
spat*  are  often  worn  with  what  are 
called  here  "low  shoes." 

GRAND  CHORUS  OF  CENSORS 

(From  an  Inhibited  Opera) 
The  Bible  is  full  of  terrible  tales. 
There  are  yarns  In  Homer  that  bring 
the  blush; 

For  women  are  ferhales  and  men  are 
males. 

So  gather  cobwebs  and  multiply  veils 
And  hush: 

There  are  dreadful  words  in  the  Dic- 
tionary, 

Dante  and   Shakespeare   are  smudged 

with  smut: 
For  men  and  women  are  different — very; 
So  close  your  eyes  and  your  cars,  be 
wary. 

And  tut! 

,  Not  even  Science  can  be  commended, 
Pure  Mathematics  alone  Is  safe; 
By  all  the  Ologies  we're  offended. 
For  life  is  unclean  and  it  ought  to  be 
I  ended. 

So       ....     Strafe— strafe— strafe : 
—Lee  Wilson  Dodd  in  F.  P.  Adams's 
column. 

THEIR  STILTED  WALK 

(Vermont  (111.)  Union) 
Northern  Vermont  paper  says  the  girls 
in  that  part  of  the  country  don't  fear 
the  cold,  because  even  In  zero  weather 
they  go  to  school  bareheaded  and  with 
their  stockings  rolled  down  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  « 

Messrs.  Harp.  AUday  &  Allday  com- 
pose a  firm  of  attorneys  In  Mexia,  Tex. 

WEDDING  NOTICES  IN  CHICAGO 

Leonard  Luce  and  Rosemary  Faleacy. 
Sotinia  Fapaconstantinon  and  Potta 
Ecomomoponlon. 

IN  THE  FROLICKING  '70'S 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  allusion  In  this  column  recently  to 
Orrln  Richards    brings  to    mind  that 
straightforward  scene  painter.    He  was 
a  cousin  of  Miss  Annie  Clarke,  so  long 
the  beloved  leading  actress  of  the  Bos- 
ton    Museum.     Orrln     had     some  of 
the    infelicities    of    speech    of  Man- 
ager   John    Stetson.      He    was  wont 
to  say  that  Annie  was  "stataresque." 
This    used     to     cause    a    good  deal 
of    amusement     among     his  friends. 
They  included  several  artists  and  jour- 
nalists.    Among  the  former  -was  Mark 
Fisher,  who  dropped  his  first  given  name, 
William,  when  he  went  to  London,  %vhere 
he  recently  died,  a  Royal  Academician. 
We  used  to  call  him  "Bill"  In  the  good 
old  times  when  we  had  little  money  but 
plenty  of  high  spirits  and  pep.    He  never 
could  get  along  well  with  th'e  art  patrons 
here  on  account  of  his  bluntness;  there- 
fore his  pictures  did  not  sell.    I  have  one 
that  he  gave  me  when  he  v.-ent  abroad, 
over  a  haU-centuvy  ago.    He  never  came 
hack  to  his  native  Bostorr.    In  his  circle 
nf  friends  here  was  Thomas  M.  John- 
ston, who  made  the    first    portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  after  the  first  nonii 
nation  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.    He  went  to  Springfield,  111.,  for 
that  purpose  for  Charles  H.  Brainerd, 
who  later  had  a  lithograph  made  from 
the  crayon  for  campaign  purposes. 

"Tommy"  Johnston  had  a  studio  In 
Mercantile  building.  A  near  neighbor 
was  William  U.  Hunt,  who  met  with 
a  sad  death  by  accident.  I  saw  a 
scene  from  "Hamlet"  In  oils  In  the 
latler's  atelier  with  Edwin  Booth,  life 
size,  In  the  title  part.  I  think  it  must 
have  disappeared  when  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

John  Harley,  the  esteemed  book  illus- 
trator, John  Hyde  and  others  who  made 
fame.  If  not  fortiine  afterwards,  were 
among  Bill  Fisher's  intimates.  Rome 
of  them  in  those  days  of  slim  pocket- 
bocks  made  pot-boilers  for  John  Stet- 
son's Illustrated  yellow  publications, 
and  obeyed  his  Instructions  to  give  the 
public  plenty  of  feminine  undraped  un- 
derstanding.<<.  BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 


Where   dwell   the   sharers  of  misery's 
bread. 

Where  come  the  unwelcome  from  un- 
known lands, 
Where  bin  is  sordid  and  hate  sees  red, 
The     empty     church  of  St.-Scuttle 
stands. 

Once  at  its  detk  a  prophet  spoke— 

The  city's  voice,  the  church's  pride i 
Now  falls  that  budding  bishop's  cloak 
On  one  "by  the  elder  to  be  supplied. 

Gone  are  the  saints  of  that  prosperous 
past:  . 
Their  children  in  St.  Suburbia  s  pray; 
\nA  while  St. -Scuttle's  breathes  its  last 
The  flesh  and  the  Devil  make  holiday. 

J.  W.,  Jr. 


THE  CANDID  ADVERTISER 

(From  the  Notre  Dame  Dally) 
Having  decided  to  give  up  racing,  I 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  com- 
pany with  my  blooded  fllv%er  "Zev"  for 
a  monetary  consideration  which  is  even 
lower  than  my  philosophy  grade  for  the 
first  quarter.  No  questions  asked.  Bill 
Neville,  VadlUac  Hall. 

ADD  "TRIUMPHS  OF  MODERN 
SURGERY" 

CDundee  Column  inElglti  (111.)  DallyiNewe) 
Charles    P.    Bogue   Is   recovering  at 
Sherman   hospital    from    an  operation 
performed  several  years  ago. 

OPEN-AIR  SYMPHONY 

CONCERT  ATTRACTS 

Second  of  Summer  Series  Is  Given 
i  at  Norumbega  Park 

The  second  of  the  summer  series  of 
open-air  symphony  concerts  was  given 
at  the  Norumbega  Park  Theatre  yes- 
terday by  the  Italian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Raftaele  Martino  conducted 
and  George  Livottl,  violinist,  assisted 
as  soloist. 

The  program  Included  the  overture 
from  "Norma."  Bellini;  "March  of  the 
Lead  Soldiers,"'  Plerne;  "Ballet  Egyp- ' 
tian,"  Lulgini;  "Hymn  to  the  Sun," 
Mascagnl;  Liszt's  Second  Hungarian 
Rhapsody;  "Souvenir  of  the  Ball,"  Boc- 
calari,  and  the  Tchaikovsky  1812  over- 
ture. 

Mr.  Livottl  played  the  Romancft  from 
Wleniawski's  Second  Concerto  with  the 
orchestra.  Two  tenor  solos  were 
scheduled  on  the  program,  but  owing  to 
an  accident  that  delayed  the  singer, 
Rinaldo  Sclienoni,  the  orchestra  sub- 
stituted Rachmaninoff's  Prelude  in  C 
shariJ  minor  and  the  Minuet  from 
Bizet's  "L'Arleslenne,"  by  request. 

Mr.  Martino  wisely  chose  for  the  pro- 
gram classical  selections  that  are  tried 
and  true,  and  then  proceeded  to  inter- 
pret them  with  a  fresh  vigor  that  made 
tliem  most  impressive.  He  was  also 
wise  to  give  as  encores  popular  songs 
that  included  "Fate"  and  the  "Parade 
of  the  Wooden  Soldiers." 

Mr.  Livottl  exhibited  a  full,  rounded 
tone  of  much  sweetness  and  a  very 
neat  method  in  his  Wieniawski  violin 
solo.  The  audience  would  have  wel- 
comed more  of  his  playing. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  for  the 
concert,  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but  also 
as  an  opportunity  to  hear  good  music 
with  a  popular  appeal. 


But  round  him,  ere  he  scarce  be  cold. 
Begins  the  vast  biography. 

MAGINN  IMPROVED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  ypu  say.  It  was  In  1824  that  the 
lamented  Maglnn,  In  his  139th  Odoherty- 
an  maxim,  promised  fame  and  fortune 
\  •  to  the  maker  of  some  simple  and  suc- 
cessful contrivance  for  keeping  drawers 
r  up  in  place.  Some  65  years  later,  driven 
,by  the  necessity  that  knows  no  law,  I 
■    perpetrated  and  sold  to  a  minor  maga- 
zine a  story  entitled  "The  India  Rubber 
^.  Buttonhole,"  and  in  It  such  a  contrlv-^ 
.   ance  was  fully  set  forth  and  described.; 
-.'"'-'But  it  was  then,  alas,  too  late  to  claim 
\    the   promised   reward.     However,  thel 
centennial  anniversary  of  Maginn's  offer 
Is  near  at  hand,  and  I  trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  observe  it  by  offering  the 
Idea  to  the  readers  of  your  column.  This 
Is  it:   Thrust  a   little  rubber   band  a 
quarter  of  its  length  through  the  top 
button  hole;  pAss  the  long  end  through 
the  short  end, '  thus  forming  an  India 
-    rubber  loop  or  buttonhole.     Button  it. 
Then,   at  the   opposite  point  In  your 
equatorial  circumference,  take  the  slack 
o'  the  garment  up  smartly  so  as  to 
stretch  the  buttonhole;  secure  this  slack 
with  a  safety  pin.  And  there  you  are: 
I  equally  good  for  a  perfect  36  or  a  per- 
'  feet  63,  as  I  well  know.  OMEEOML 
Stoughton. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Vernon 
hotel  at  Vernon.  Tex.,  explains  that 
Service  &  Sunshine  are/ the  proprie- 
tresses, bids  you  to  ask  the  traveling 
man,  and  urges  that  all  of  its  60  rooms 
are  on  the  outside. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Evidently  a  stern  morality  must  in- 
habit the  good  city  of  Baltimore,  when 
a  lady  seeks  legal  redress  for  some  one's 
ungallantry,  as  Indicated  by  the  sub- 
joined caption  from  a  newspaper  printed 
In  that  city: 

Woman  Injured 

In  Safety  Zone 

Seeks  $100,000 
jnCHAEL  ARCULARIUS. 

Dedham. 


We  heard  yesterday  a  solemn  looking 
person. say  to  the  man  next  h.m  in  a, 
street  car:    "I  know  It's  true,  for  I  read, 
it  in  a  book."  : 
He  may  have  seen  the  great  steam-; 
ship:  possibly  he  may  have  been  invited  j  . 
to  the  junket  which  will  be  paid  for  byi 
American  citizens  of  high  and  low  de-  , 
gree.   but  he  has  evidently  not  read-,  • 
Thomas  Hobbes's  "Leviathan." 

"Thev  which  trust  to  books,  do  as 
they  that  cast  up  many  little  sums  into 
a  greater,  i.-lthout  considering  whether 
those  little  sums  were  rightly  cast  up  or  I 
not':  and  at  last  finding  error  v-is.We 
and  not  mistrusting  their  first  g'-o""ds, 
know  not  which  way  to  clear  them- 
selves, but  spend  time  in  •fluttering  o>  er 
their  books;  as  birds  that,  entering  by ' 

the   chimney,    and   A^'J^^f  .^''^"f  ,he  I 
inclosed  m  a  chamber,  flutter  at  the  1 
fal^e  light  of  a  glass  window,  for  want 
of  wit  ?o  consider  which  way  they  came  \ 
In."  ! 

It  seems  as  If  hundreds  of  English- 
men and  English  women  were  writing 
the  "Life  and  Letters"  of  someone.  The 
inconsequential  diaries  of  inconsequen- 
tial persons  are  published  as  those  of  a 
"'^ennvso^'n  ^ong  ago  had  his  say  about 

t,^nhe  dentist  cannot  me 

1       1 .  p  his  .  as  o 


DANVILLE'S  HEAVY  WEIGHTS 

(From  the  Danville  (Me.)  Morning  Press) 
Q._How  much  does  a  silver  dollar 

weigh?  .        -11  1 

A.— The  weight  of  one  newly  milled 
Is  412.50  ounces. 

"GESTURE":  AN  OVER- 
WORKED WORD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  that  President  Harding  is 
informed  that  the  debtor  nations  are 
"making  a  gesture  towards  settlement." 
I  respectfully  ask  it  it  is  the  old,  fam 
iliar  gesture,  popularly  known  as  'tak- 
ing a  grinder"  or  "working  the  coffee 
mill"— thumb  to  nose,  with  fingers  out- 
stretched and  wiggling.  - 

ASA  LR'ERRIGHT. 

Boston. 

FLAUNTING  BRO.  GAMBLE 

(From  the  Knox  College  Phi) 
Dec.  18,  1922,  Fred  T^.  Gamt^le  feath- 
ered his  nest.  Brx>.  Gamble  flaunted 
his  prowess  before  Blanche  Miller  (Lom- 
bard and  U.  of  Southern  California) 
since  1919  until  s^e  believed  him.  Now 
they've  gone  <y.d  done  it.  Best  luck  to 
them,  anywiay. 

WISE   MEN'S  COUNTERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Edison's  use'  of  "but"  where 
The  Herald  suggests  that  most  fathers 
would  have  used  "and,"  serves  to  call 
attention  to  the  weight  and  signifi- 
cance of  connectives.  It  Is  an  art,  to 
make  such  words  not  only  perform 
their  accustomed  office,  but  to  add  | 
humor,  point,  emphasis,  to  the  matter; 
in  hand.  A  barber  prone  to  seek  the| 
limelight,  once  wrote  to  a  newspaper 

that  1   edited:       "Mr.   ,   though  a 

minister,  is  a  gentleman,"  intending 
to  compliment  the  "minister."  .Occi- 
dent or  genius  gave  high  distinction  to 
»-but"  in  the  boy's  definition  of  a., 
friend,  as  "A  fellow  that  knows  all 
about  ' you  but  likes  you."  And  then 
there  is  the  famous  distinction  between 
"also"  and  "likewise."  which  the 
Quaker  witness  indicated  in  answering 
an  obscure  lawyer,  who  , annoyed  him 
hy  asking  him  why  he  used  first  the 
one  word  and  then  the  other.  Said 

the  man  of  peace:  "Mr.    (indicating 

an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  present) 
is  a* lawyer;  you  are  a  lawyer  also,  but 
not  likewise."  v 

A  LOVER  OF  ENGLISH. 

Brookline 


APPARENTLY   HE   WAS  NOT 
THROWN  IN 

fHammond  (Ind.j  Lake  County  Times)  ^■ 
It  has  been  pretty  'well  ascertained 
in  spite  of  difficulties  met  in  delving  , 
for  the  facts  that  the  young  man  kid-  j 
napped  and  taken  to  the  Little  Calu- 
met   river    the    other    night    was  no'. 
thrown    in.     That   report    had   gain  '1 
considerable  circulation.    It  seems  th;  i 
he  was  not  thrown  in.  only  consideva  ; 
bly  mussed  up.  his  shoes  taken  fr«r:  | 
him  and  forced  to  Walk  home. 

PSYCHOLOGY    IN  DENTISTRY 

As  the  World  ^^'ags: 

The  other  evening  a  welj  "known  der 
tal  Burgeon  told  a  good  one  on  himse: 

It    seems    tlvil    ho    i~  ci  tliuf '  t  >  • 
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■  ■  n  uslnff  psychology  with 
uiili     I'linslderable  sucrpsa. 
serves  the  teeth  nnd  is  able 
-^t  what  the  patient  had  for 
(That  Is  a  simple  one  how- 
iiovlce  can  do  it  it  the  teetli 
I  heen  oarefully  brushed.)  But 
A^ies  beyond  thfit.     Recently  a  new 
lent  Biit  In  hla  operating  chair.  D 
,ed    into    her    mouth,  meditated 

te  and  asked:    "Ilnve  you  had  any 
ible  at  home  lately?"    H\r  patient 
■onre  became  Itjdlgnant  and  answered 
1  did  not  come  here  to  be  Insulted, 
ily  husilnmd  ancj  I  still  have  a  joiiit 
check  account  and  If  you  are  afraifl  to 
go  ahead  with 'the  work  I  will  write 
you  a  check  at  mi.  p  "       r!i:\  iI.\RT. 
Reading- 

WHERE  DOES  THE  VARIETY  COME 
>  IN? 
As  the  World  Wags; 

I  road  that  "Countess  Mafalda  Trus- 
3onl  is  known  as  the  Beaut.v  in  Black, 
she  having  lost  five  husbands  in  seven 
years,"  And  this  is  under  the  head- 
line: "Varied  Activities  of  Women." 
Dedham.  COEtiKBS. 


,  AT B. F.KEITH'S 

The  current  KeitV  bill  offers  extremes 
n  the  wsy  of  surpi-lalne  novelties  and 
t  is  difficult  to  pick  the  headliner.  The 
lUdience  selected  at  least  four  numbers 
IS  the  features  and  the  other  acts,  and 
he  new  picture  relea.'-es  were  also  ex- 
:ellent. 

Flo  Lewis  in  her  impersonations,  with 
(esse  Greer  at  the  piano,  and  her  own 
leculiiir  way.  gave  an  act  brimful  of 
rivacity  Ann  Gray  surprised  the  audi- 
noe  after  her  first  harp  number  and 
howed  her  ability  as  well  in  a  pro- 
:rani  of  old  time  songs. 

VYanklyn  and  Carlisle's  particular 
liie  A'.a.s  announced  merely  as  a  vaude- 
llle  surprise.  They  performed  some 
emarkable  feats  in  the  way  of  lifting 
md  whirling. 
A  complete  turnover  was  mad-e  by 
'iolor  :\U^o'-e  with  Emma  Littlefield  and 
smpany.  including  the  Keith  stage 
ands,  who  proved  able  allies.  The 
t  was  a  combination  of  amateur 
Ight,  clever  vaudeville  and  variegated 
"n. 

Canova's  plastic  posing  dogs,  an  un- 
sually  fc~Jd  animal  act,  opened  the 
how  and  Ray  Raymond  and  Dorothy 
"ackaye  follow  with  "A  Chance  Ac- 
uainiance,"  ivhich  won  favor.  Ed 
ressler  and  Blanche  Klaias  in  a  song 
ind  piano  comedy  number  won  .several 
lurtain  calls.  Pressler's  antics  firoving 
5articularly  dj'oU. 

Tn  the  new*  reel  are  the  recent  Ma- 
sonic parade  pictures,  as  well  as  sev- 
sral  other  protninent  recent  events  of 
blic  Interest^' 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


lis  paint 
There 

j  their  coal.-,  .iiid  .  xposliijj  rht-u.  to  I  he 
j  breeze,  show  to  the  passerby  a  row  of 
lead  pencils  with  a  fountain  pen  In  an 
upper  waistcoat  pocket.  They,  too,  dis- 
turb the  aesthetic  eye. 

The  late  Prank  E.  Chase  describing 
men  and  women  with  a  hair-trigger 
laugh  at  vaudeville  shows  or  musical 
comedies  coined  the  portmanteau  word 
"guffoons."  Would  even  the  most 
shameless  guffoon  roar  and  beat  his 
sides  If  he  heard  the  low  brow  come- 
dian deliver  hlm.self  of  this  wheeze? 

"Who  will  look  after  President  Har- 
ding's interests  when  he  is  in  Alaska?" 

"Al  Lasker." 

Yet  wo  heard  yesterday  a  father  of  a 
family  perpetrate  this  atrocity,  tn  his 
ecstasy  he  punched  his  street  car 
neighbor  in  the  ribs  to  incite  more  de- 
monstrative appreciation.  There  was  no 
use  in  speaking  to  the  conductor  about 
It.  He.  too,  might  have  laughed  aloud 
and  coarsely. 


CONCERNING  HIGHBROWS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  highbrows  are  a  vague  class, 
but  are  commonly  supposed  to  be,  etc," 
— Editorial  article  In  the  East  St.  Louis 
Dally  Journal. 

Whereas,  highbrows  are  not  a  class; 
nor  is  there  a  common  suppopsltlon  in 
the  matter.  Each  of  us — each  of  us. 
that  is,  who  Is  guiltless  of  ever  having 
said  that  "Bryan.  aJter  all,  is  sincere" 
— Is,  as  the  incidence  shifts,  a  high- 
brow. Thus,  any  man  using  "incidence" 
Is  open  to  the  charge  regardless  of 
whether  he  uses  it  correctly,  and  as- 
suming that  there  is  a  correct  manner 
of  using  it.  A  highbrow  in  the  first 
half  of  1921  was  anybody  who  tossed 
"Main  Street"  aside  after  reading  not 
more  than  200  of  its  seven  or  eight 
thousand  pages.  Au  contraire,  as  the  , 
French  seldom  say,  I  have  heard  men  | 
3lassified  as  highbrows  for  calling  "Bab- 
bit" the  better  book,  although,  being 
shorter.  It  is.  TANTALUS. 


COLONIAL— "Molly  Darling." 
Musical  comedy.  Fourth  week  at 
this  theatre  with  Jack  Donahue 
"of  the  laughing  feet." 
V  MAJESTIC  — "The  Covered 
Wagon."  Film  play  based  on  Em- 
erson Hough's  novel  of  the  same 
name.    Fifth  week. 

ST.  JAMES— "The  Man  Who 
Came  Back."  Drama.  Revival. 
Fourth  week.  _ 

TREMONT— "The  Rise  of  Rosie 
:  O'Reilly."  George  M.  Cohan's 
latest  musical  comedy.  Fifth 
week. 

WILBUR  —  "Liza."  M-usical 
comedy  performed  by  a  colored 
company.  Fourth  week.  Special 
midnight  performance  on  "Thurs- 
day beginning  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore midnight. 

Mr,  Herkimer  Johnson  calls  our  at- 
ntlon  to  the  male  dress  now  in 
shion— straw  hat  and  overcoat.  He 
lis  It  grotesque,  yet  some  might  say 
the  man  tnus  prudently  equipped: 
'repared  for  either  fate."  We  know 
■  more  grotesque  appasltion: '  the 
an  going  about  with  'a  newspaper 
Icking  out  of  his  coat  pocket  It 
itters  not  whether  he  is  president  of 
bank,  state  senator,  chairman  of  a 
ilanthropic  committee,  or  a  clerk  in 
bird  store,  he  Is  a  sight  ,to  provoke 
e  laughter  of  t^e  people  In  the  air  As 
■temus  Ward,  said  of  the  young  man 
ated  on  a  barrel  In  the  village  store 
lo  said  -lie'd  be  dam"  if  he  went  to 
war,  he  is.  Indeed,  "a  loathsome 
jeck. 

Xor  does  it  matter  whether  the  news 
per  is  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Mr    Hedrsts  organ,  the  New  York 

•on  ns  Post  or  the  Clipper,  the  sight 


A   FEW   SHORT  YEARS  AGO 

(For  As   the  World  WaKs) 
I've   wandered    to   the    golf  links, 
Tom, 

I  sat  beneath  the  tree. 
Upon  the  golf  club's  shady  Ia\vn, 

That  sheltered  you  and  me; 
But  few  were  there  to  shake  with 
me. 

And  none  were  there,  you  know. 
That    "smiled"   with   us   upon  the 
grounds 
A  few  short  years  ago. 

The  links  are  just  the  same,  dear 
Tom. 

But  nobody  did  play 
As  sportively   as   we   did  then. 

Oh,  boy,  but  life  was  gay! 
The  bartender  now  is  running  hooch 

(But  where  I'd  like  to  know). 
He  did  the  real  old  stuff  so  mix 

A  few  short  years  ago. 

There  on  the  lawn,  upon  a  tree. 

You  know  I  cut  your  name. 
And   picture    of    a   foaming  glass. 

And  you  did  mine  the  same. 
Some  vandal's  hand  has  scratched 
them  off. 

The  foam,  it  was  drawn  so 
That  it  would  wake  sad  mem'rles  of 

A  few  short  years  ago. 

I  would  that  you  and  I  could  play 

The  way  we  once  did  here. 
You  know,  one  place  was  bushy 
Where    our    drives    were  some- 
what queer; 
When  days  were  hot,  our  thirst  to 
quench, 
We  to  the  shade  would  go. 
And    sidestep    wives,     our  pretty 
dears, 

A  few  short  years  ago. 

This  place  is  awful  slow  now,  Tom, 
Now,  here  Is  just  the  rub. 

The  ladies  that  play  here  are  most 
Of  the  Moll  Pitcher  Club. 
I  hope  the  place  again  will  change, 
And  bone  dry  laws  will  go — 

That  we  may  play  as  we  did  then, 
A  few  short  years  ago. 

P.  McMARBLEHEAD. 


WOMEN'S   CLoBS    l'\  LONDON 

We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  about  the 
changes  brought  by  the  world  war  In 
London  clubs.  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian gives  Interesting  Information  about 
women's  clubs  in  London,  where  the 
first  one.  the  Pioneer,  opened  In  1892, 
excited  criticism  and  ridicule.  There 
are  now  many:  some  of  a  political  na-" 
ture,  as  the  Ladles'  Carlton;  so.me 
sacred  to  a  caste,  as  the  Ladles'  Army 
and  Navy;  but  most  of  them  are,  non- 
political.  "They  may,  like  the  Lyceum, 
the  Halcyon  and  the  Forum,  cater 
especially  for  professional  women  and 
social  workers,  while  admitting  at  a 
considerably  higher  subscription  mem- 
bers who  enter  on  a  purely  social  basis. 
Some  of  them  are  designed  to  bring  to- 
gether the  women  of  one  profession  or 
bound  together  by  one  common  In- 
terest." The  Imperial  Nurses  Club  has 
been   provided   with   a   palatial  home. 

The  yearly  subscriptions  range  from 
£10  10s.  to  £2  2s.  with  entrance  fees 
of  from  £10  10s.  to  £1  Is.  or  £2  2s. 

"Whatever  may  be  their  characteris- 
tics and  their  cost  the  women  who  join 
them  do  so  for  practical  reasons,  and 
expect  to  get  the  full  value  of  their 
subscriptions.  If  a  woman  is  disap- 
pointed In  this  she  will  leave  and  try 
another  club.  She  will  then  tell  her 
friends  that  she  letft  the  X  Club  because 
It  was  of  no  use  to  her.  She  perhaps 
wanted  a  club  to  which  she  could  take 
her  friends  knowing  the  food  would  be 
good,  and  'My  dear,  the  last  time  I 
dined  there  the  fish  was  positively  bad' 
or  'they  served  such  a  meagre  tea  that 
I  was  ashamed.'  '' 

As  in  male  clubs  even  In  Boston,  there 
are  in  all  these  London  women's  clubs, 
"diffident  lonely  women  who  never 
seem  to  make  friends,  and  their  atti- 
tude discourages  other  women  from 
making  advances." 

"It  is  the  married  woman  who  is  the 
financial  support  of  the  clubs." 

The  club  is  a  kind  of  half-way  house 
to  frlends!iip.  "Long  before  one  kno*s 
people  well  enough  to  invite  them  to 
one's  home  one  can  ask  them  to  the 
club.  And  so  with  the  members  one 
meets  there.  You  may  know  nothing 
about  them  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
share  some  interest  of  yours.  It  may 
be  social  work,  or  politics,  or  literature, 
or  art,  or — and  this  may  be  a  close  bond 

cooksry.  You  may  discuss  these  sub- 
jects when  you  meet  at  intervals  over 
a  term  of  years  and  at  the  end  know 
little  more  about  your  acquaintance's 
private  life  tlian  when  you  began.  She 
may  have  10  children  or  hone,  she  may 
have  a  large  family  connection,  she  may 
live  in  a  large  house  in  Baling  or  in 
rooms  in  Bloomsbury.  She  may  be  the 
secretary  of  an  important  society  or 
she  may  have  no  interest  beyond  those 
she  finds  at  the  club.  Often  you  do 
not  know  and  you  do  not  trouble  to  sur- 
mise." 
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Mr.  H.  I.  Woolf,  writing  to  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  from  Bordeaux,  de- 
scribes the  fair  on  the  Place  des  Quin- . 
conces. 

"Roundabouts  jostle  Seal  Women,  a 
Passion  play  (the  Crucifixion  illuminat- 
ed with  red  Bengal  lights),  backs  on  a. 
travelling  toffee  factory.  ...  In  the 
corner  is  the  Casino.  There  Is  a  revue. 
The  chorus  have  bare  legs,  so  that 
they  may  sing  better. 


"Behind  the  Promenade  Is  a  cafe.  To- 
nlgtst  Marcel  Demougsot  is  to  sing  a 
sontc  for  charity.  Tliree  young  men, 
full,  very  full,  chatter  persistently.  My 
friend,  a  bearded  fellow  who  has  lived 
long  In  Arabia,  remonstrates.  The 
youths  retort  that  he  must  be  the  sing- 
er's friend'  or  he  would  not  be  so  in- 
terested In  her  performance.  The  beard 
is  angry.  He  raises  his  stick,  there  is  a 
fight.  I  am  glad  I  am  his  friend.  The 
young  man  disappear.  Excellent,  but 
we  have  not  heard  Deroougeot  at  all. 
As  usual,  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
guilty. 


BRAUGHT  TO  TERMS? 

(From  the  Walnut,   II!.,  Leader) 
The  person  who  took  away  my  good 
hatchet  and  left  an  old  one  In  its  plase 
please  return  It   or  I  will  publish  his 
name  in  the   Leader  next  week. 

WM.  BRAUGHT. 


."The  cafe  Joins  the  Grand  Theatre. 
Tonight  Cluck's  'Orpheus'  Is  being 
played.  During  the  season  the  compajiy 
win  give  47  operas,  of  which  two  are 
first  performahces  tn  France.  To 
crowded  houses,  in  a  provincial  city  ■^♦ith 
less  than  300,000  Inhabitants.  Queen  of 
the  Southwest?  Dame!  such  enthusias-m 
is  regal." 


We  read  that  when  the  Illinois  Fed- 
eration of  Woman's  Clubs  gave  their 
pageant,  the  loudest  and  longest  ap- 
plause was  for  a  gospel-eyed,  angel- 
faced  little  woman  who  Impersonated 
Lucrezia  Borgia. 


HARD  LUCK 

(London  Daily  Chronicle) 
"Just  my  luck,"   said   the  prisoner, 
as  he  threw  the  magaj:lne  across  his 

disgust.  "Nothing  but  continued 
es  and  my  execution's  fixed  for 
Friday." 


rcell  In 
stories 
next  F 


Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar  of  Beverly 
asked  In  this  column  whether  'For 
Case.v  would  waltz  with  a  strawberry 
blond"  was  the  first  line  of  "The  Band 
Played  On."  We  have  received  several 
answers.  Alas,  there  are  variants  of 
the  text. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

If  my  memory,  foolishly  retentive  of 

silly  jingles,  falls  me  not,  I  think  the 

classic  ditty  Inquired  for  by  Mr.  G,  P, 

Bolivar  runs  thus: 

Matt  Casej'  joined  a  social  club 
That  beat  the  town  tor  style 
And  hired  for  a  meeting  place  a 
hall. 

When    Saturday   came   round  each 
week. 

They'd  grease  the  floor  with  -wax 
danco  wltii  ease  and  vigor  at 

the  ball. 


They' 
A/nd  I 


For   Casey   would    waltz   with  the 

strawberry  blond. 
And   the  band  played  on. 
He'd  glide  'cross  the  floor 
With  the  girl  he'd  ador». 
And   tlie   band   played  on. 
His  brain  was  so  loaded 
It  nearly  exploded 
And  the  poor  girl  would  quake  '<vlth 

alarm. 

Rut  he  d  ne'er  leave  the  girl 
With  the  strawberry  curl 
And  the  band  pla.ved  on. 
This  must  be  of  the  vintage  "f  the 
early  SO's.  J,  B.  P. 

Allston. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

No  It  was  the  first  line  of  the 
chorus. 

Casey  would  waltz  with  the  straw- 
berry blond 

And  the  band  played  on, 

He'd  waltz  round  the  floor  with  the 
girl  he  adored 

And  the  band  played  on. 

His  poor  brain  was  loaded  and 
nearly  explod?d. 

Hp.  la  la,  la,  la  la,  la  lay  (wordu 
forgotten,  but  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter) 

He'd  ne'er  wed  the  girl  with  the 
strawberry  curl. 

And  the  band  played  on. 

Our  peculiar  gift  of  remembering  the 
words  of  such  asinine  ditties,  whilst 
totally  unable  to  recall  those  of  worth- 
while classics,  convinces  us  we  ace 
genuine  low-brow.  This  awful  song 
once  drove  us  from  house  and  home  In 
1895.  A  girl  (otherwise  charming)  In 
the  apartment  overhead  played  and  sang 
It  constantly.  It  wouldn't  have  been 
so  bad  If  she  hadn't  added  her  own 
coloratura  effect  at  the  end.  We  hear 
it  yet: 

"And  the  band  play-he-e-e-e-d  on." 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

I  believe  Mr.  Bolivar  of  Beverly  !s 
correct  in  quoting  "For  Casey  would 
waltz  with  a  strawberry  blond"  as  the 
first  line  of   "The  Band  Played  On." 

I  can  never  hear  the  words  or  rhusic 
of  this  old-time  song  without  a  pang. 
I  live  over  again  one  of  the  saddest 
Idays  of  my  lite.  Instantly  I  hear  an 
'orchestra  playing  the  tune,  and  I  see 
!a  ballroom  (near  ,  Copley  square,  I 
jthink);  I  stand,  grinding  my  teeth, 
jnear  the  door-way,  in  a  crowd  of  col- 
legians, while  out  on  the  floor  my  hated 
rival — ^I  thought  of  hiin  as  "Casey" — 
waltzed  with — only  she  had  coal-black 
hair, 

1  went  to  the  supper  room  and  drank 
in  real  champagne  deep  confusion  to 
"Casey,"  and  alone.  wSlked  bitterly  to 
Harvard  square, 

I  wish  Mr.  Bolivar  had  not  brought 
this  ancient  history  to  my  mind,  still, 
it    doesn't  matter: 

'  There  is  a  pleasure  which  is  born  ol 
pain: 

The  grave  of  all  things  hath  its  violet." 
Lexington.  A  VICTORIAN. 

We  regret  to  find  "J.  B.  P."  character- 
izing this  song  as  a  "silly  jingle."  and 
Mr.  Robinson  describing  it  as  "asinine." 
These  old  songs  are  amusing;  they  are 
also  of  value  to  the  sociologist,  the  his- 
torian of  life  and  manners  in  this  coun- 
try. We  should  rank  " KnA  the  Band 
Played  On"  with  that  immortal  ditty  of 
two  .Albanians  (New  York)  : 
"Larry  MoFadden  wanted  to  dance 
( waltz? i 

But  his  feet  wasn't  galted  that  way." 

We  quote  from  memory,  for  we  are 
far  from  the  music  shelf  whei'e  this  song 
resrts  with  songs  of  Schubert.  Schumann 
and  Albert  CHievalier, 

The  good  old  songs !  "When  Malone's 
j  at  the  Back  of  the  Bar,"  "Muldoon,  the 

Solid  Man,"  "Since  Terry  First  Joined 
i  the  Gang,"  "I  O'We  $10  to  O'Grady," 
i  "Gilligan's  on  the  Tear  Again,"  not  to 
j  mention    the    songs    of    Harrigan  and 

Hart.  What  was  the  song  that  ccn- 
I  tained  the  lines  ; 

\    "Since   Mary   Ann   has  learned  to 
I  dance 

(   I  don't  know  what  1 11  do. 

j    She's  ov.-t   all  night   till   the  broad 

I  daylight 

.\-skippin   the  tra-la-Ia-!oo."' 

Did  it  also  include 
"Bad  luck  to  Moulders'  picnics 

You'll  always  find  her  there"? 

The  songs  today  are  Inferior,  .^adiy 
inferior.  The  only  one  in  recent  years 
that  has  moved  us  is  the  virile,  superb 
song  of  the  Golden  Gate,  beginning 
"The  Captain  Went  Below." 


I    There  was  a  time  when  "Sweet  Lav-  _ 
lender"  drew  crowds  to  tlie  Boston  Mu- 
jseum.     When   it  was  revived  recently: 
.'in  Manchester,  Ehig.,  the  Guardian  re-  ! 
I  marked  that  the  cut  of  its  sentiment  j 
,  seemed  to  be  even  more  antique  than  j 
j  that  of  the  trousers.     "The  play  was 
la  little  archaic  even  when  it  was  new. 
j .    .    .    It   has  become,   by   process  of 
I  time,  so  remote  \rom  any  ilfe  we  know  ; 
I  that  Its  very  artificiality  gives  It  a  new 
flavor:  it  pleases  H'ko  the  "dd  Imp^^s'M- 
of  Oulda,  =    .    >  : 
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red  to  fall  and  brush  the  bosoms  of 
irly  Victorian  bloods,  or  the  dresses 
■  orn  by  H'-i  Slaurler's  statuesque 
ymphs." 

The  heroine  of  John  Masefleld  s  new 
play,  "The  King's  Daughter"  (Oxford, 
EJng.).  Is  our  old  friend  Jerebel.  Mr. 
Masefield  is  "not  ashamed  of  going  thf 
whole  hog  with  his  rhetoric,  and  there 
is  a  tremendous  gusto  about  the  verse. 
Beautiful  words,  strong  words,  fly 
about  recklessly  and  effectively,  and 
they  are  meant  to  combine  with  action 
«a  the  stage."  i 

I  ine  Nation  should"  make  the  govern- 
ment go  as  If  It  were  a  paid  coach- 
man, who  ought  to  take  us,  not  where 
he  wishes,  not  how  he  wishes,  but 
where  we  direct  him  to  go  and  by  the 

'  road  that  suits  us  best.— Paul  Louis 
Courier. 


I 


THE  ADELPHl 

The  change  In  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Athenaeum  of  London 
was  "deplored  by  those  of  us  who  read 
that  weekly  In  spite  of  its  narrow, 
short-sighted  anti-Ruhr-invasion  pol- 
icy. The  men  now  writing  tor  the 
weekly  do  not  console  us  for  those! 
that  left.  ,  Mo.  Tovey,  as  music  critic, 
for    example,    does    not    replace  Mr. 

^ent-  ,„     ,  , 

Mr.    H.    W.    Masslngham  s  London, 
Diary"  will,  In  future  be  published  in 
the  'New  Statesman,  while  Mr.  J.  Mid- 
dloton  Murray,  that  keen  and  broad- 
minded  reviewer  'of  books.  Is  now  edi- 
tor of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  the; 
Adelphi.    He  Is  quoted  as  saying  con- 
cerning   the    outlook    of    this  shining; 
!  monthly:    "We    believe    In    Hfe.  Just 
that.   And  to  reach  that  belief,  to  hold 
lit    ftr^    and    unshakable,     has  been 
no  easy  matter  for  some  of  us.    .    .  ■ 
But  now  we  have  it,  we  know  It  Is  a 
precious  thing.    .    .    .    "W.'e  know  it  is 
worth    lighting    for,    the    only  thing 
worth  fighting   for.    ...    If  modern 
literartjre  is  to  be  anything  .better  than 
a  pastime  for  railway  journeys  or  a 
parlor  game   for   bored   individuals,  it 
mast  be  built  upon  some  active  con- 
ion.   Those  who  have  something  to 
will  know  how /to  say  It." 
And  so  for  the  first  number  H.  M. 
Tomllnson,    D.    H.    Lawrence,    H.  G. 
Wells,      Krank      Swinner'ton.  Arnold 
Bennett,  Chekhov  and  Katherlne  Mans- 
Held  treat  of  life  and  the  conduct  of  life. 

TO    BROTHER:  PEBEaVEREDI 

Beard     that    erst    waggled  "neattl 
th'adtflphlc  ciiin 
In  silKen  splendor,  like  a  canopy: 
ThouTt  shorn  Into  Obllvlonl  We 
shall  see 

No   more    thy   sleek  and  ^arbered 

baldacWn  . 
His     buccal     orifice     tenting:  a 

cherabm 

Fain  from  high  and  hirsute  state, 
now  lie 

With  rubicund  tsuce  beams  most 
unwontedly; 
And  all  that  thou  didst  cloke  shows 
bare  and  thin. 

His  face  Is  like  the  Grecian  temple 
where 

A  miracle  was  wrought  In  flow- 
ing stone; 
And  tho"  there  came  a  rude  ton- 
sorial  hand. 
And  now  the  lovely  ornament  la 
gone: 

That  bleak  and  bufsten  portal — 
ah,  how  grand! 
The  colonnade  within,  how  shining 
fair! 

Laureatus. 


r^Xt^r  and*^  Bllouid  li^xr^  surl 
prtsed  to  learn  that  he  slipped  into  her 
Uly-white  and  imperial  hand  a  tube  of 
h  s  specially  recommended  paste  cor 
powder  (The  Empress  Josephine,  by 
the  way  had  notoriously  bad  teeth.) 

in  the  earlv,  half  of  the  lUth  cen- 
tury many  respectable  villagers  in 
vJX  E^eland  were  unacquainted  with 

and  they  did  not  have        rnyici,  sweet 
stuff  as  the  children  ot_  today. 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Telephone  Subscriber:  Hellol 
Operator:    What  wrong  number  must 
I  call  to  get  Main  0919?       .  . 
Wmthrop.        •   A-  L.  M., 

KNOWN    BY   HIS  PIPE 

As  Admiral  Coligny  was  known  by 
hirtotthpick,  which  he  o^ten  carried 
r„  his  beard-What  became  of  .his 
toothpick  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Bar- 
tho  emew?-So  the  new  prime  mm  - 
ster  of  England  may.  be  known  by  his 
Pipe  A  photograph  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
published  n  the-  i-ondon  Times,  shows 
"the  slight  pucker  of  the  brow  and 
the  scepfical  smile"  suggesting  the  pro- 
testing compliance  of  the  man  who  is 
compelled  to  come  and  be  photosrapheo 
_'Oh  well,  if  I  "^"st-'  The  lett  hand 
Is  thrust  into  the  coat  pocket,  prob- 
ably at  the  photographer's  direction 

But  Mr.  Walkley  of  the  Times  thinks 
that  Mr.  Baldwin's  right  hand  is  the 
significant  feature,  for  it  affectionately 
clutches  a  pipe.  vi^^l- 
"A  common  briar  pipe  with  a  black 
mouthpiece,  the  very  pipe  that  all  sen- 
Sble  Englishmen  smoke.  H-  boots  are 
.iPnsible  too,  thick-soled,  and  a  little 
muddy.  ■  But  the  pipe  Is  the  great  thing. 
U  is  the  human  touch.  Everybody  in 
the  kingdom  can  understand  that  pipe 
and  will  feel  drawn  towards  Us  owner. 
It  is  I  symbol  of  homeliness,  of  a  philo- 
sophic and  ruminative  temperament  of 
the  wise  preference  of  comfort  to  lux- 
ury and  of  the  juste  milieu  to  extremes^^ 
?n  a  word,  it  is  the  pipe  of  popularity 
In  a  wora^^   ^^^^^^  Baldwin's 

preference  is  inevitable.  It  will  affect 
?he  tobacco  market.  It  will  give  a  re^- 
mendous  impetus  to  pipe-smokmg 
Rri^rs  with  black  mouthpieces  will  go 
m  price  Corona  Coronas  will  come 
up  in  vr^''^-  ■neyr  iine'   in  to- 

faroniis'  advertisements.  Sir  James 
Barrirhas  hitherto  bee  i  their  _mamstay. 
hI  wUl  now  be  superseded  by  Mr.  Bald- 
wit,  ■Same  is  supplied  to  the  prime 
rmlster^he  prime  minister's  favorite 
nine'  -The  No  10  Downing  street,  ap- 
Uque  briar  root,  straight  cut.' 

We  cannot  associate  Disraeli  or  Glad- 
.Vvl  o  ninp  If  the  former  smokeo 
''';"^t''surel/  was  a  hookah  or  a  nar- 
Xie    for  hfs  nature  and  his  Politics 
fvere'  omental.   ^  Was   the   prince  con- 
I      f  ,nnwed  to  smoke  a  German  stu- 
'  dent    porcelain    pictured    pipe    in  th. 
awful  presence  of  Victoria?    We  do  not 
*^'''"'       .  that  Mr.  StracWey  says  any- 
[^mg  about  it    Did  Mr.  Gladstone  light 
one   ctsarette   after  another  while  he 
was  preparing  his  home  rule  speeches? 
Neither  Disraeli  nor  Gladstone  had  an 
Anthony  Wood,  an  Aubrey  or  a  Bos- 
well  to  write  of  ash-receivers,  laundry 
and  what  was  served  for  breakfast  In 
houses  01  the  two  prime  mmisiers. 


-fore  going  to  my  bunk — r  -t  braiss  bed- 
stead— in  the  SS.  Scjthla  of  the  late 
seventies." 


SOL    SMITH  RUSSELL 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  Interested  In  Mr.  "William 
B.  Wright's  mention  of  Sol  Smith 
Uussell,  for  I  knew  Russell  well.  We 
were  fellow  members  of  the  Ace  of 
Clubs,  founded  by  the  late  Dexter 
Smith,  which  had  its  regular  dinners 
at  the  Parker  House.  Sol  was  always 
present  on  these  occasions.  If  In  town, 
and  he  used  to  tell  stories  that  made 
us  ^.Imost  roll  off  our^  chairs.  I  never 
shall  forget  him  In  a  play  called  "Edge- 
wood  Folks,"-  lu  which  lie  took  tlie  rolo 
of  a  tramp  in  a  skin-tight  suit  of 
threadbare,  shiny  black  broadcloth, 
with  unbelievable  wrecks  of  shoes.  In 
panhandling  a  housewife  at  her  back 
door,  he  would  get  off  this  lingo:  "I'm 
a  lumberman  by  thrade,  from  Shecaygo, 
Pennsywiney,  and  I've  been  out  of  work 
since  1854  and  I've  got  a  wife  and  six 
small  childher  at  home,  cryln'  for  bread 
and  custliard  pie." 

Boston.  EDWARD  S,  SEARS. 


Limes   noticed   with   a  |i 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  song  sung  by  Sol  Smith  Russell, 
to  which  Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson  al- 
luded to  on  June  14,  ran  as  follows: 
Tootity  toot  she  plays  the  flute  in  a 

very  charming  manner. 
Tra  la  la  la  her  fingers  run  along  the 

grand  planer. 
Rub  dub  dub  she  beats  the  drum  and 

sometimes  beats  the  gong. 
But  -when  Mary  Ann  begins  to  play  they 

all  go  wrong.  SWAMPSCOTT. 


Ho^v    ill  1'    lerfume   lasted  in  my 
heart,  * 

For,  ray  dear,   you  are  too  young 
to  know 

What  dark  sneering  looks  the  grim 

years  throw 
Back  at  us  of  forty-five  or  so! 

Princess  dear,  I  saw  you  yesterda- 
Lovelier.  wiser!  ah.  but  just  as  gay, 
Everv  di  eam  1  evur  had  ior  you 
Little    I'rincess,    beautifully  como 
true, 

Yet  your  eyes,  as  \n  those  old  days 

dead,  ' 
Laughed.     "You   love    me?    X    am  ' 

glad,  "   they  said. 


WHEN  DID  HE  LIVE  IN  ST.  LOUIS? 

(Daily  National  Hotel  Reporter.) 
A  wedding  held  at  this  hotel  last 
week,  the  contracting  parties  of  which 
were  Miss  Dorothy  Marie  Dunning, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Agnes  N.  Dunning  of 
Kansas  City  and  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  of  St.  Louis,  was  one  of  the  nota- 
ble events  of  the  season. 


CHICAGO  TELEPHONE  GIRLS 

Lack  of  facility  brought  to  our  rescue 
3.n  operator  after  the  fifth  failure  to 
linger-in  a  Harrison  number.  Asked, 
unsuavely,  what  she  desire^J,  she  pe- 
riled: "I  ana  trying  to  delete  your  call!" 
Successful  in  that  she  resumed: 
"Yolfve  been  dialing  H-A-R-R,  insin- 
uating an  unknown  forth  dimension 
on  a  fundament  of  lettered  triads,  with, 
among  divers  resultants,  the  conversion 
of  the  redundant  r  Into  an  arbitrary  or- 
dinal which  functions  as  the  initial  in- 
dicative of  the  wanted  station." 

TANTALUS. 


"he 


THE   COMPLETE    LETTER  WRITER 

(From  Mr.  Stuart's  "Perfect  Behavior.") 
■'A  Correct  Letter  from  a  Mother  to 
Her  Son   Congratulating  Him  on  His 
Election  to  the  PrS'sidency  of  the  United 
: States: 

I  "Dear  Frederick:  I  am  very  glafl  that] 
you  have  been  elected  President  of  tlie 
I  United  States,  Frederick,  and  I  hope 
>  that  now  you  will  have  sense  enough 
jto  see  Dr.  Klncaid  about  your  teeth." 

I  ANOTHER  ILLUSION  GONE 

j  An  English  physician  has  ■  written 
I  most  contemptuously  of  the  toothbrush. 
)  I  whether  it  Is  an  heirloom,  or  one  care- 
fully chosen  for  private  use,  or  one 
chained  to  the  sink  in  an  old-fashioned 
country  tavern.  Staid  Englishmen  were 
startled  by  this  recent  denunciation. 
One  apostrophised  the  toothbrush  as 
"that  time-honored  trophy  of  our  race," 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  as  was  shoA%Ti 
In  the  war.  that  English  teeth  are  sadly 
in  need  o?  American  dentistry. 

"No  eloping  wife,"^  said  another,  "flee 
she  however  speedily,  ever  forgot  her 
i  toothbrush.     When   the   Empress  Eu- 
genie  fled  to  England  she  wrote  to  a 
•friend:     'I  have  nothing,  not  even  a 
'  handkerchief.'   An  Englishwoman  would 
have  written  "not  irven  a  toothbrush."  " 
r      •  •  -.        the  way,  was  the 


Some  of  us  recall  with  pleasure  the 
discomforts  of  a  voyage  to  England, 
France  or  Germany  in  the  Seventies. 
Old  clothes  were  worn,  and  It  a  passen- 
ger had  sat  at  a  table  In  a  dinner  coat 
he  would  have  been  thought  Insane; 
mildly  so  perhaps,  but  in  need  of  a 
keeper.  A  bath,  if  one  was  -taken,  was 
from  a  hose  on  deck.  "No,  we  can't 
give  you  a  clean  towel  today,  sir,  but 
the  Cunard  line  has  never  lost  a  passen- 
ger." The  voyagers  felt  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  even  if  prayers  had  not  been 
offered  in  the  churches  for  those  at 
sea,  before  the  embarkation. 

Now  we  read  of  an  "EUzabetlian  Grill 
Room,"  in  which  "the  pleasures  of  a 
wonderful  cuisine  are  enhanced  by  the 
decorative  treatment  which  emphasizes 
the  beauties  of  eariy  Jacobean  art." 
There  Is  a  "Carolean  smoking  room, 
where  the  votaries  of  the  Goddess  Nic- 
otine will  find  all  the  comfort  of  the 
most  popular  London  or  New  York 
club."  And  think  of  it'  "Garden, 
lounges  command  delightful  views  of  1 
the  sea."  Wondftre  will  never  cease  in 
this  age  of  progress.  By  taking  pass- 
age in  a  modem  ocean  steamship  one 
can  see  the  ocean,  even  if  the  steam- 
ship Is  as  big  as  the  Leviathan.  And 
there's  no  extra  charge. 

Yet,  this  does  not  tempt  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  who  has  given  us  this 
Information.  He  writes:  "I  would  rather 
embark  on  the  Flying  Dutchman,  that 
Is,  If  I  were  sure  of  welsh  rabbits  and 
sound  ale.  as  good  as  were  6er\-ed  'oe- 


POPULAR  IDIOMS 

(The  Manchester  Guardian) 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  pop- 
ular English  idiom  "It's  up  to  you"  or 
"That  does  it"  (of  some  climax)  or  with 
the  Australian  "Put  It  right  there"  or 
the  American's  "I  beat  it  to  the  door" 
or   his   "Here's  how!"    in   drinking  a 
health.     "To   make  away  with,"  "To 
have  to  do  with,"  "I  was  hard  put  to 
it,"  "I  ran  for  it" — all  these  are  ad- 
mitted as  the  most  English  of  English; 
they  are  triumphs  of  economy  of  means 
and   clearness   of   meaning.     But  the 
factory  where  they  were  made  is  still 
running  full  time.     When  an  English 
workman  says  that  someone  is  "Off  it," 
he  is  much  nearer  the  great  English 
tradition  of  style  than  the  "educated" 
person  who  says  that  someone  is  "suf- 
fering   from    mental    disease."  Huge 
forces,  the  forces  of  middling  teaching, 
trashy  novels,  and  poor  journalism,  are 
always  impelling  our  young  to  say  "re- 
establish friendly  relations"  instead  of 
"■make  it  up,"  but  some  inborn  virtue 
In  the  race  prompts  the  growing  boy 
to  say  that  a  friend  let  him  down  or 
gave  him  away,  put  him  wise  or  did 
him    dirt.     .     .     .     "An  inexcusable 
solecism  the  pedants  are  apt  to  say  of 
some  terse  and  marrowy  American  idom 
not  vet  regularized  by  refiognition  in 
the    Oxford   English    Dictionary.  But 
one's  heart  warms  to  the  sturdy  Amer- 
ican who  up  and  asks,  in  such  a  case, 
"But  w  ho  told  Oxford  how?" 

PRINCESS,   WHEN   1   TOLD  YOU 
LONG  AGO. 

Princess,  when  I  told  you  long  aso 
That  T  loved  you-wloved  you  ever 
so — 

Tou  were  just  a  little  girl,  so  small 
Tou  did  not  pretend  surprise  at  all. 
Nodded    gaily    your    dear  bright 

young  head. 
"Why.    of    course:    It    makes  me 

glad!"  you  said. 

Tou  are  still  too  young,  my  dear, 
to  know 

■WTiat  malicious  looks  the  dull  years 
throw 

Back  at  us  of  forty-five  or  sol 

Princess,  much  too  fast  time  slips 
away! 

I  had  never  seen  you  since  that 
day. 

Though    your    words,    like  rose- 
leaves.  I  had  hid 
In   'V  hox  of  memories,  next  the 


So   that   now  the   marching  years 

tliat  throw 
Backward  mocking  glances  as  iIk 

go, 

I   shall   fear  no   longer   their  dull 
row ! 

Fresh    those    rose-leaf  memoi-^es 
today 

As  when  they  were  kissed  and  put  ' 
PROFESSOR  JAMES  __l 

PERSONAL 

(From  London  Journals) 
Eleanore  Duse  arrived  In  London  on 
^ay  27.  She  had  not  appeared  In  an 
tenglish  theatre  since  1906.  After  that 
the  retired  from  the  stage  for  16  years. 
Bhe  first  played  in  London  in  May, 
^K^S.  Tbe  play  was  "La  Dame  aux 
Camellas."' 

Thomas  Dunhlll  has  arranged  Haydn's 
(rloloncello  concerto  with  an  accompani- 
ment for  Btrl,ng  quartet. 

Udebrando  PtezettI  win  visit  EJnglana 
jfoT  the  first  time  next  fall,  when  he 
•win  give  a  recital  of  his  oWn  works  and 
jprobably  conduct  his  new  requiem  mass 
Sftnd  some  of  his  orchestral  muslo. 

Ttree  thousand  fl'v*  hundred  fiddlers 
[from  the  school  orohftstrae  of  London 
and  vtclnlty  erave  a.  oonoeirt  reoenitly 
'^t  the  Oryctal  Palaloe. 

The  Barl  of  Balfoufe  e«say  on  H»nd«l 
lhaa  been  reDrinted.    It  -was  first  pub- 
lished In  the  Edinburgfti  Review  8fl  yeaxs 
ago.    "At  the  time  of  Its  aT>pearanoe 
Oils  essay  created  a  profound  Impres- 
Btoo.  tbougt  tt  waA  weU  taxown  that  tn« 
I  Earl  of  Balfour  was  second  to  none  "In 
his  whole-hearted  admiration  of  Han- 
del's  music.    No  one   eminent  In  the 
world  of  politics  at  that  time  was  a 
more   frequent   attendant   at  concerts, 
and  it  was  a  familiar  sight  to  see  Mr. 
Balfour,  as  he  then  was,  and  Mr.  John 
Morley,  arm  in  arm,  walking  to  their 
seats  In  the  St.  James's  HaU. 

"■"George'Frideric  Handel,"  by  New- ' 
man  Flower,  "a  writer  on  Handel 
almost  hors  concours,  and  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  finest  private  col  ections  of 
MSS.  and  Other  Handeliana,  has  Just 
been  published  by  Cassell.  It  __13  de- 
scried as  "a  magnificent  tome. 

Landon  Ronald  has  retired  from  the 
conductorshlp  of  the  Scottish  orchestra 
In  Glasgow.  There  will  be  "guest  con- 
ductors, among  them  MlynarsW.  Kus- 
sevltzkl,  Ronald,  for  a  concert  about 
Christmas. 

Madame  Frieda  Hempel  eaje  'J^.''"^ 
of  those  Jenny  Llnd  concerts  of  hers 
that  have  been,  seemingly,  a  ^5^^' 
cess  in  America.  In  spite  of  the  charm 
of  Madame  Herapel's  singing,  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  be  an  equal  Buooess 
here.  For  this  sort  of  thing  we  Eng- 
lish have  either  too  little  sense  of 
humor  or  too  much— 1  must  leave  It 
to  foreigners  to  decide.  Her  8lnsl"f 
of  a  number  of  Jenny  Llnd  s  favorite 
songs  was  delightful  in  Itself,  but  one 
came  away  with  the  reflection  that  if 
this  was  the  sort  of  musical  fare  that 
satisfied  our  grandfathers  the  taste  of 
those  good  old  souls  must  have  been 
rather  primitive." 

"Her  (Miss  Smith's)  Chopin,  too.  was 
her  surprising  mastery,  but  because  U 
her  surprisig  mastery,  but  because  It 
was  the  revelation  of  a  child  ?  mind, 
and  not  the  mind  of  a  sage.  Miss  Smith 
Is  a  child  pianist  with  the  outlook  ano 
difficulties  of  a  child,  and  not  a  prodigy 
with  no  difficulties  at  all  and  tio  out- 
look. For  that  we  like  her,  and  com- 
mend her  to  the  Kindly  Fates.' 

Leslie  Stuart  last  month  at  the  Coli- 
seum, London,  gave  selections  from  his 
musical  comedies.  Some  he  Plaved  on 
the  piano;  some  were  sung  by  anotner. 

Phyllis  Relph  was  warmly  Pralsed  In 
London  for  her  performance  of  ine 
Woman  in  the  Grip  of  Magic  (the 
witch  in  the  Norwegian  play  translateo 
by  John  Masefield),  at  the  Pavilion 
Theatre,  White  Chapel. 

-Ned  Kean"  d'^"^'"",^!:;;"' 
Lane  and  w^  soon  ^'^^'^^^^.^^  ^. 
■  the  very  ouset,  the  pie<-o  " 
mlstakable  signs  of  weakness. 


fhe  Imperial  Societ-  o  Teachers  of  England  has  offered  prizes 

lie  amateur  or  pre.;  creator  of  a  now  non-Boouonce  danco"; 

iiat  ia,  a  dance  in  whicii  the  steps  may  be  taken  in  arbitrary  order, 
fhero  is  no  restriction  on  rhythm.  The  finals  of  the  contest  will  take 
place  tn  London  next  month. 

Tho  complaint  has  been  made  that  as  "dancers  are  the  most  self- 
patlsfied  people  in  the  world"  the  variations  of  ballroom  dancing  have 
been  only  superficial.  In  London,  while  the  tango  has  been  transformed 
Into  a  more  English  dance,  the  fox  trot  is  an  obsession.  Mr,  Ernest 
^<>tt.s  gives  the  reasons  for  this  in  the  Daily  Chronicle:  the  fox  trot  is 
"graceful,  humorous,  easy  and  charming."  It  answers  perfectly  to  "that 
rionsen.sical  spirit  within  us  which  Hazlitt  tells  us  is  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  English  race."  The  waltz  is  not  4asy  to  dance  correctly;  the 
one-step  is  "a  little  too  jolly  for  our  dignity,  and  a  little  too  exhausting 
for  our  physique.  Its  rude  health  satisfies  the  athlete  rather  than  the 
aesthete  in  ballroom  matters.  And  the  original  tango,  primitive  and  pas- 
pionat?,  has  never  since  1913,  and  notwithstanding  its  many  changes,  re- 
ceived sanction  from  the  circumspect  English  temper." 

Now  in  Paris  last  month  there  was  a  revolt  against  the  fox  trot, 
one  step,  java  and  tango.  It  was  led  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mile. 
Henriette  Regnier  of  the  Opera.  She  composed  four  new  dances,  the 
ariette,  the  caryatis,  the  francescas  and  the  mazoure.  These  were  dem- 
fttigtrated  with  music  by  Paul  Vidal  before  the  International  Congress 
of  Dancing  Masters.  The  revolt  Is  essentially  against  American  dances 
that  have  long  been  the  rage  in  Paris. 


Bp^nt  a  dl.stlnsulahed  evening,  but  a. 
little  deproRKed  In  nplrlts.  We  are  not 
used  to  such  a  dcse  of  psalmn  and 
hymns  on  week-days.  But  that,  no 
doubt,  was  Inseparable  from  the  sub- 
ject." 

"The  Tempest,"  performed  by  the 
Italian  marionettes  In  London,  was 
vioted  a  bore  In  spite  of  the  "marvel- 
lous" technical  skill  of  the  manipula- 
tors of  the  puppets,  so  it  was  cut  down 
from  90  minutes  to  30.  It  la  stld  that 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  marionettes 
lie  for  comlo  movement.  Venturing  be- 
|yond  it,  they  court  disaster. 

John  Masefleld's  new  play,  "The 
'King's  Daughter,"  was  performed  at 
Oxford,  Enjarland,  on  May  25.  The 
heroine  Is  Jezebel,  one  of  the  famous 
1  women  we  wish  we  had  seen  and 
known.  The  Herald  will  speak  of  this 
I  play  next  Sunday. 


1  Thinks  Old  One-Step 
>Iournful  Affair 

The  ariette.  we  are  Informed  by  the 
'^iji  'aris  correspondent  of  the  Dally  Tele- 
.-raph.  Is  partly  an  adaptation  of  the 
(ne-step,  but  with  greater  vivacity  and 
jalety.  foj-  Mile.  Regnier  thinks  that 
.he  old  one-step  is  a  mournful  affair; 
;he  dancers  give  out  the  impression 
diat  they  are  attending  a  funeral. 

The  caryatis  is  "harmonious  and 
irtlstlc."  A  vague  description,  but  we 
:e*d  that  its  rtiythm  is  that  of  a  slow 
KraltZ. 

"There  Is  a  sentiment  of  romance 
ibout  the  /rancescas  which  may  be 
iescrlbed  as  a  waltz  with  a  great  deal 
it  "go"  In  It." 

The  mazoure  recalls  the  old  mazurica 
aeprived  of  some  of  its  characteristics. 
n_..  There  were  other  new  dances,  Scot- 
fA-  tlsh  Blues,  invented  by  Alberto  di 
Francia.  which  has  "distinction,  precl- 
tlon  and  science";  Evolution,  a  variant 
f,  of  the  hesitation  waltz;  a  new  tango 
"of  an  impeccable  type";  Blues,  re- 
minding one  of  the  shimmy;  Schottlsche 
Espagnole. 

In  spite  of  these  inventions  there  is 
the  Impression  that  the  waltz  in  one 
form  or  another  will  regain  its  popu- 
larity. 

Why  not  go  back  to  the  waltz  of  the 
Peventles  of  the  last  century,  the  most 
gra,caful  and  voluptuous  of  all  dances, 
Iho  veritable  poetay  of  motion? 


BUFFERS  FOR  DANCERS 

The  fact  that  a  belt  to  preserve  d»- 
,corum  in  the  ballroom  has  been  In- 
vented for  Paris,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  has  already  been  published  tn 
The  Herald,  but  the  ghastly  details 
have  not  been  fully  described. 

The  international  congress,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  set  a  stem  face 
against  what  might  be  called  "the  ec- 
centricities of  the  modern  ballroom. 
The  members  came  out  strong  against 
anything  not  "comme  11  faut,"  so  they 
were  greatly  Interested  in  a  belt  In- 
Vented  by  Prof.  Rossi  of  Rouen,  who 
tas  named  it  the  Princess  Uly  belt. 
A  metallic  plate  Is  In  front  of  this  belt, 
and  on  the  plate  are  three  prominent 
buttons  or  studs,  to  keep  the  two  danc- 
ers at  a  proper  distance.  "This  front- 
age to  the  belt  might  most  appropriate- 
ly  be  likened  to  the  bufCers  In  front  of 
e,  railway  engine,  though  an  attempt 
liaa  been  made  to  conceal  Its  crudity  by 
an  artistic  wealth  of  ribbons  and  bows." 
The  clergy  and  physicians  strongly  ap- 
prove: but  are  they  dancing  men? 

It  is  not  stated  whether  this  belt  Is 
to  be  worn  by  the  male  or  the  female 
dancers,  or  by  both;  nor  do  we  know 
whether  Prof.  Rossi  of»  Rouen  had  in 
'  pilnd  when  he  invented  it  the  curious  i 
belt  approved  by  French  Crusaders  \ 
leaving  home  for  the  Holy  Land,  thg 
belt  now  to  be  seen  In  the  Cluny  Mu- 
seum in  Paris. 

Nothing  was  said  at  the  International 
congres^  for  or  against  the  American 
oustora  of  "parking"  corsets  in  the 
cloakroom  of  a  ballroom. 

A  Paris  correspondent,  commenting 
on  the  Princess  Lily  belt,  writes:  "It 
would  be  a  most  inspiring  and  edifying 
ppectacle  to  see  young  ladies  who  fre- 
Quent  ;the  Moulin  Rouge,  the  Sal  Bulller 
cr  the  Bal  Tabarln  ail  equipped  with 
fhls  chaste  celnture." 

MR.  REPPER'8  DANCES 
Mr.  Charles  Reppor  of  Boston  taaa 
iBomposed  two  piano  pieces  In  dance 
thythm— "The  Dancer  ,  In  the  Patio 
|<Tango)"  and  "Cossack  Dance"— that 
fleserve  the  attention  of  amatenrs  and 
bf  givers  of  recitals.  The  first  has  for 
a  motto  I 

Across  the  languorous  troplo  night 
►The  music  throbs.    Within  the  patio 
Against  deep-shadowed  arches,  eold' 
blue.  ^  °° 


ir\'ed  Moorish  lanterns  glow. 


[An 


nd  on  her  swaying  manton  trace 
ague  arabesques, 
ith  passion  scarce  revealed. 
[Like  perfume  both  alluring 
l^nd  ejusive, 
Korayda  dances. 

The  motto  of  the  second  Is  from 
Gogol,    as   paraphrased   b7  ISlizabeth 

E;iarke: 
n  tasselled  boots 
lAnd  trousers  broad 
lA.s  the  Black  sea. 
Their  coats  and  Jingling  girdles 
Bwinging  wide, 
Cossacks  are  dancing. 
fWlth  arms  outspread 
lAnd  heads  thrown  back. 
They  leap  and  whirl; 
pr,  crouc'hlng,  beat  the  hard-trod  earth 
[XVith  ringing  heels. 

Wliile  these  pieces,  poetio  and  full  of 
toolor,  are  not  for  the  slightly  equipped 
|n  mechanism  and  prosaic  faithful  plod- 
Iflers,  they  are  not  arrogantly  and  use- 
lessly difficult.  They  demand  a  k«en 
pense  of  rhythm  and  a  lively  imagina- 
Itlon  for  the  interpreter  who  Is  In  sym- 
Ipathy  with  modern  harmonic  expires- 
^ion. 

The  pieces  are  published  by  Charles 
Iprasbear,  Trinity  Court,  Boston,  but 
jithey  undoubtedly  are  to  be  obtained  at 
Ithe  muslo  shops  of  the  city. 

A  SURGICAL  PLAY 

"The  Outsider,"  a  play  by  Dorothy 
Grandon,  produced  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  London,  has  for  its  subject  a 
conflict  between  orthodoxy  and  hetero- 
doxy In  surgery.    Lalagee,  a  beautiful, 
talented,    passionate   girl,   has   been  a 
;  cripple  from  the  age  of  10,  largely  due 
to  the  neglect  of  her  father,  a  famous 
surgeon.    He  and  his  colleagues  can  do 
nothing.    Music  is  her  consolation.  As 
a  composer  she  has  met  a  writer  of 
lyrics,  Basil  Owen,  a  selfish  fellow,  who 
wotild  not  for  the  world  wed  a  cripple. 
Anton  Ragatzy,  an  alien,  is  sure  he  can 
cure  her.  If  she  is  given  unreservedly 
into  his  charge.    All  the  doctors  except 
one,  Frederick  Ladd,  are  sure  he  is  a 
quack,  an  Impostor.    It  is  for  her  to 
choose.    Having  .Owen  in  mind,  exclaim- 
ing "Men  an-6  physically  more  partloxilar 
than  women,"  she  entrusts  herself  to 
Ragatzy,  who  admits  that  he  looks  on 
her  case  as  a  splendid  advertisement 
On  the  one  side  are  all  the  great  men 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  pompous,  , 
expansive,    or   quietly   profesBlonal  In 
manner;  on  the  other  Is  a  'bone.setter  ' 
with  a  good  heart  but  bad  manners  a 
passion  for  advertisement,  and.  In  fact 
most  of  the  outward  signs  of  a  quack." 
Ihe  stipulated  yeevr  passes.  LaWee 
rises  from  her  couch,  walks  a  few  steps 
then  collapses.    "Groans  and  objurga- 
tions from  the  orthodox.    Despair  of  the 
bone-setter.    Abrupt  departure   of  the 
half-hearted     sweetheart."      But  the 
father  sees  .that,  thanks  to  the  bone- 
setter  s  treatment,  a  cure  can  now  be 
wh^rt^''  .surgery.  -Mean- 

while, the  lady  has  discovered  that  the 
kisses-the  really  good  ones-that  she 
thought,  when  under  treatment  to  hive 
received  from  her  sweetheart,  actS 
proceeded  from  the  bone-setter,  ffi 
settles  it.  and  the  lady  opta  for  the  «J 
pert  in  osculation." 


OTHER  PLAYS 

.J^'-.J^^^^^y  the  London  Times 
■^nu  Drinkwater-s  new  pUy 

Oliver  Cromwell,"  is  "a  piec^  of  lltera ' 
ture  worthy  of  Its  theme.  full1,f  di^[tv 
almost  chilling  In  its  austerUy,  r^thT; 
than  a  piece  of  dramatic  art.  We  ontv 
mean  that  It  is  not  a  play  In  The  or 
dmary  sense  of  the  term  with  a  bl'- 
ginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.    It  is 

llsh  history,  which  gets  a  sort  of 
unity  from  the  constant  presence 
of  one    hero.    Cromwell,    and    Its   re- ' 

aTTx^emn,'"'"'"  °'  '""^  "^""'^  i 
as    exemplary   as    that    of    the  'dear 
Queen-  In  the  familiar  anecdote: 
We  went  .away,  feellns-  that  we  had 


Apropoa  of  "The  Joan  Danvers,"  the 
London  Times  remarked:  "The  worst 
of  the  bullying  fathers  of  the  stage  Is 
their  Incredible  Incompetence.  Unlike 
other  and  more  efficient  tyrants,  they 
allow  their  subjects  unlimited  freedom 
of  epeeoh.   Not  only  di)  th«iy  ailow.  but 

[They  are  forever  giving  their  children 
they  seem  positively  to  encourage  it. 

['opportunities    to    declaim.      And  the 

I  worst  of  the  children  is  that  they,  never 

I  miss  their  chances.  They  read  a  little 
Shaw,  a  little  Ibren,  a  little  Houghton, 

I  and   then   they   make   a  little  speech. 

i  So,  at  least,  It  was  made  to  appear  on 

\  Sunday  night." 


"SWEET  LAVENDER"  REVIVED 

The  Manchester  Guardian  reviewed 
In  an  amusing  manner  "Sweet  Laven- 
der" when  it  was  revived  In  that  city. 
The  comedians  were  dressed  hi  cos- 
tumes of  the  eighties.  "In  the  inter- 
vals the  resurrection  effect  was  height- 
ened by  the  orchestra  with  airs  from 
'Dorothy'  and  'La  CIgale,'  and  when- 
ever the  emotional  temperature  of^  the 
play  rose  beyond  a  modest  limit  the 
fiddle  dropped  a  kind  of  warm  tears  in 
tho  true  Victorian  manner  by  dithering 
softly  and  sadly." 

"The  cut  of  its  sentiment  seemed  to 
be  even  more  antique  than  th.at  of  the 
trousers.    Like  Spenser's  'Faerie  Queene' 
— a  work  which   in   other  respects  it 
aoes  not  closely  resemble — the  play  was 
a  little  archaic  even  when'it  was  new. 
In  the  late  eighties  the  super-meek  and 
uncomplaining   tearful  heroine — "hither 
all  dewy  from  a  convent  fetched,'  like 
the  Francespa  of  Stephen  Phillips — was 
already  waning.     Respect  for  Charles 
Dickens  and  other  honorable  motives 
:  had  led  playgoers  to  give  her  a  pretty 
long   Innings,    helped   no   doubt    oy  a 
I  subtle  masculine  sense  of  the  advan- 
I  tages  of  dealing  with   startled  fawns 
I  and  fluttering  birds  rather  than  with  a 
I  sex  as  void  of  winsome  helplessness  as 
t  a  trade  union.    But  even  In  1888  the 
inew  generation  of  the  British  female 
I  young,  if  not  yet  swearing  in  the  par- 
[lor.  was  audibly  knocking  at  the  front 
J  door.     Yet  Mr.   Pinero,   ever  a  trusty 
I  friend  to  lost  causes  until  he  perceived 
i  that  they  were  lost,  saw  fit  to  reach 
;  back  for  a  heroine  to  the  generation  of 
i  lorence  Dombey  and  Amelia  Sedley. 
Fven  Thackeray  would  not  have  dared 
to  make  Pendennis  marry  Fanny  Bolton 
and  live  happily  ever  after.     But  Mr 
Pinero  did  not  blench.  He   banked  on 
-he  playgoer's    reserves   of  sentiment, 
and,  sure  enough,  the  honest  fellow  saw 
him  through,  whatever  the  critics  said 
^ov,  after  35  years,  the  play  Is  safer 
than  ever.    It  is  safe  even  from  critics, 
i^or  It  has  become,  by  process  of  time 
so  remote  from  any  life  we  know  that 
fts   very   artificiality   gives    It   a  new 
flavor;  It  pleases  like  the  odd.  Impos- 
sible novels  of  Oulda,  or  those  whiskers 
that  used  to  fall  and  brush  the  bosoms 
of  early  Victorian  bloods,  or  the  dresses 
worn     by     Du     Maurier's  statuesque 
nymphs.    Besides,  there  Is  reaUy  good 
fun  In  the  play.    In  dress  and  In  senti- 
ment all  things,  as  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher said,  flow  past  and  away,  but  a 

f^^  r,^,°!'°x,J^*'*'^^^  '"'^  <=^^'^iy  herself, 
^nd  Dick  Phenyl,  the  Sydney  Carton  of 

IrL  ^      '  °'  amusing 

speeches  and  business." 


WEINGARTNER  AND  OTHERS 

y^JtJ"^^^^'^^''"^'  '^ho  avows  he  has 

of  tlm?r"''5',;'^^"''"  ^""^  hundreds 
of  times,  asks  If  a  performance  of  the 
complete  score  has  ever  been  given 
here,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gently 
complains  that  while  the  versions  usu- 
ally employed  in  France  and  In  Ens- 
land  differ  considerably,  in  neither  coun- 
try Is  the  general  version  anything  like 
complete.  In  France,  says  my  corre- 
spondent. Valentin's  Song  and  the  scene 
of  Marguerite's  chamber  are  always 
omtted  In  his  experience,  while  here  we 
never  see  the  Brocken  scene,  which 
must  have  come  as  new  to  most  of  the 
audience  a  few  years  ago  when  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  performed  it.  I  fear 
I  cannot  answer  the  question— I 
confess  I  am  not  certain  that  I  ever 
heard  a  complete  "Faust,"  for  Gounod 


himself,  I  think,  aaded  to  and  sub 
tracted  from  his  own  original  score- 
Dally  Telegraph. 

Valentln'a  song  was  written  expressly 
for  Santley  when  "Faust"  was  first 
given  In  England.  A  isecond  song  was 
also  written  for  Blebel  on  that  occa- 
tlon. 


Welngartner  In  London:  Welngartner's 

Interpretation  of  Beethoven  la  splendid 
In  Its  control  and  directness.  One  seems 
Just  to  get  the  music  as  It  Is.  with  all 
personal  elements  resolved  Into  the  'ef- 
fort so  to  present  It.  The  result  Is 
seemingly  simple  In  Its  straightforward- 
ness, but  It  has  taken  art,  experience 
and  vision  to  make  It. 

Technically  Welngartner  is  extremely 
interesting  to  watch,  because  his  move- 
ments are  the  more  full  of  meaning  for 
being  so  few  and  unexaggerated ;  yet 
their  quiet  method  is  most  authorita- 
tive, and  there  was  enough  orchestral 
i  blue  and  brilliance  In  the  playing  of  the 
Berlioz  "Carnival  Remain"  to  prove  that 
the  orchestra  can  be  moved  to  excite- 
ment when  necessary;  The  Beethoven, 
however,  was  really  the  great  moment 
of  the  evening,  especially  the  funeral 
march  and  the  scherzo,  the  one  given 
with  a  perfect  blend  of  sombre  gravity 
and  warmth  of  expression,  the  other 
with  a  rhythmical  swing  made  tre- 
mendously exhilarating  by  Its  steady 
yet  living  flow. 

Earlier  we  had  one  of  Holbrooke's 
most  original  works,  the  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Raven."  Its  interest  lies 
chiefly  in  the  remarkably  deft  orches- 
tration. The  one  other  work  In  the 
program  was  Weingartner's  musio  to 
"The  Tempest,"  a  suite  of  four  move- 
'  ments  illustrating  various  aspects  of 
;  the  play.  The  writing  Is  on  very  clear, 
melodic  and  harmonlo  lines  as,  perhaps. 
Incidental  muslo  should  be.  Skilful  as 
It  Is,  one  could  not  feel  that  It  was 
quite  i)oetio  enough  in  feeling  for  the 
subject.  It  should  be  added  that^JHerr 
Welngartner  was   most   oordlaU^  roi 

ceived  both  as  composer  and  conductor 
by  a  large  audience,  and  was  presented 
with    a  laurel  wreath.— London  Times. 

Welngartner's  "Erolca":  Truly  a  fine 
and  a  memorable  performance,  not  for 
jany  element  It  contained  of  sensation- 
alism—for Of  anything  like  that  there 
was  never  the  very  faintest  trace— but 
for  the  breadth  of  vision  It  revealed.  Its 
I  nobility  In  the  expression  of  all  that  the 
work  contains  of  the  composer's  deeper 
I  thoughts  and  emotions,  the  wonderful 
incisiveness  wf  the  phrasing,  the  finely- 
wrought,  yet  never  over-stressed  detail 
:  and,  above  all.  the  real  Beethovenlsh 
spirit  and  feeling  of  it  all.    The  pro- 
gram had  begun  with  Holbrooke's  early 
symphonic  poem..  "The  Raven,"  which 
carries  its  23   years  remarkably  well, 
considering  how  much  has  happened  in 
the    domains    of    musical  composition 
I  since  it  was  written,  and  after  the  Eng- 
j  lishman's  work  we  had  a  quite  marvel- 
lous performance  of  Berlioz's  "Le  Car- 
naval  Romain"— a  performance  mifor- 
j  gettable  for  Its  exuberant  rhythmic  vi- 
tality and  a  climax  that  almost  took 
I  one's  breath  away  for  Its  dynamic  power 
;  and  brilliance.    A  suite  in  four  move- 
I  ments    frpm    Weingartner's  incidental 
music   to   "The   Tempest"   made  very 
I  pleasant  hearing  as  played  by  the  L.  S. 
;  O.,    under    the    composer's  direction. 
Apart  from  other  qualities  the  music 
shows   Weingartner's  lovs   of  clear..cut 
rhythms    and    rich    coloring,    and  In- 
cidentally, in  a  passage  depleting  Cal- 
iban's roars,  he  points  the  moral  of  the 
value   and   effectiveness  of  dissonance 
when  it  is  used  ^or  a  definite  purpose 
and  not  laid  on,   as  It  were,  with  a 
trowel."— Dally  Telegraph. 


.  Handel's  opera,  "Tamerlane"  has 
been  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
Stuttgart  Opera  House. 

"Siegfried"  at  Covent  Garden:  "The 
outlines  of  the  rocky  cavern  of  the  first 
act  struck  one  as  being  as  misshapen  as 
Mime's  legs,  and  that  the  dragon's  cave 
of  the  second  looked  to  unaccustomed 
eyes  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  a  giant's 
Noah's  Ark.  Possibly  this  was  an  ami- 
able concession  to  Fafner.  to  enable  him 
to  recall  his  happy  days  with  Fasolt  be- 
fore he  had  shaken  off  human  form,  and 
to  -reconcile  him,  incidentally,  to  the 
sight  of  the  strangely  'oarren  trees  upon 
which  he  looked  out  from  the  mouth  of 
hia  cave." 


■     OBITER  DICTA 

(From    London  Journals) 
■It  comes  to  this  in  the  end — If  you 
can  convince,  your  performance  may  be 
taken  at  something  more.  If  you  can- 
not,  at  something  less  than   Its  face 
I  value. 

Moussorgskj-'s  "Trepak"  Is  so  Idio- 
matically Russian  that  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  sing  It  to  "Ah"  than  to  an  Eng- 
lish translation. 

Without  adopting  that  strange  lan- 
guage which  may  be  described  as 
"Singers'  English."  Miss  Pasley  yet 
gave  us  a  few  vowel  sounds  that  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  purist  in  mat- 
ters of  pronunciation,  and  ultra  refine- 
ment of  the  kind  of  which  the  present- 
day  e-xpresslon  "quate  nace"  la  an  ex- 
ample is  apt  to  sound  as  affected  In 
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singing  as  u  aoes  in  conversation. 

Even  among  Wagner  lovers  who  havej 
«cen  the  "Ring"  performed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  has  one  yet  beeni 
ni.n  who  could  lay  hand  to  heart  and 
■inhesltatlngly  say  that  he  had  beheld 
1  heard  the  ideal  Siegfried?  Yet.  in 
my  a  representation  of  the  opera  by 
i.  alve  singers,  one  has  been  brought  far 
nearer  to  one's  conception  of  what  Wag- 
ner Intended  his  forest  hero  to^be. 
in  appearance  and  In  other  respecls. 
than  In  not  a  few  performances,  easily 
recalled,  which  brought  a  Teutonic 
Siegfried  before  one's  eyes.  However 
the  great  thing,  of  course,  Is  that  Sieg- 
fried  no  matter  in  what  language  he 
Is  singing,  should  be  able  to  stay  the 
course. 

Conscientious  young  people  who  take 
the  trouble  to  think  about  life  are  apt 
sometimes   to   conclude   that    it   Is  a 
much  more  elaborate  alfalr  than  it  actu- 
ally Is    They  waste  their  energies  In 
unproductive   efforts   and    strain  their 
resources  In  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
unattainable.    Miss  Isabel  Gray's  play- 
ing at  the  Wigmore  hall  last  Saturday 
suggested  in  some  way  this  creditable 
yet    futile    philosophy.     There  was  so 
much  that  was  neatly  Hnlshed  that  one 
regretted  all  the  more  her  eagerness  to 
make  points  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  dot  her  "i's"  and  cross  her  "t's." 
Life— even  the  life  of  a  fictitious  hero 
or  of  a  musical  phrase— is  really  much 
simpler.    A  musical  phrase  which  seem- 
ingly consists  of  a  series  of  accents  is 
like  a  hero,  so  trim  and  polished  that 
he  can  no  longer  move  in  a  natural 
manner.  , 

The  Entr'acte  Is  habitually  the  occa- 
rJ  slon  when  the  carefully  composed  at- 
isphere  of  a  play  Is  dissolved  into  thin 
by  Irrelevant   music  and  raucous 
Sonversation. 


rom   work-j  sut 
ountrles.  Thirt 
V  ill    be  representee 

Honker,      Mallpiero.  ^zymanf 
Haba.  Busonl,  Mllhaud  '^"'«^^„^^,„ith, 
rhr-Sr=°Br,rn"U;rfprese-ed 

Arthur  BUss;s  R^^aT^od^'  ,^SL"el 
quartet  of  \V  •  T.  Among 
Bourgeoises  of   Lord   Bern^rs  _ 

the  pianoforte  ..New  York 

butes  Emerson  Wliithomes 

^'|Sr.^?^.s^or^Uc^ets,  ba^d  on  the 
vJue  ^  th«  Swiss  franc  win^^^o  an^ 
="of  t^:t^;ntX  When,  appllca- 
''%.T.  -U-rno^P^J^^or  at 
^v%^ti^n%^x^lr  but  ~ 
sXl^^w^wrrin^or  America 
this  summer." 


Liast,' 


■N  slon 
B\mos 
■  Vlr 
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THE  ROASTING  OF  RUMMEL 

(London    Dally  Telegraph) 
"I  have  known  at  least  five  so-called 
Chopin  pupils  and  many  more  pupils  of 
countesses  that  moved  In  the  romantic 
shadow  of  the  great  'Poete  du  clavier.' 

I  once  told  one  of  these  hoary 
pupils  that  I  had  recently  played  all 
these  things  to  Chopin  on  the  astral  \ 
plane,  and  he  told  me— 'Old  fellow,  I 
have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get 
through,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
i  am  playing  my  tunes  quite  differently 
new  they  sound  like  new.    I  shudder 
when  I  remember  those  dried- up  old 
pianos  I  used  to  try  and  express  my 
emotions  on.'  "    These  and  many  other 
intimate  revelations  could  be  read  In 
the   program   notes   published    or  re- 
printed for  the  piano  recital  Mr.  Walter 
Morse  Rumrael  gave  In  Wigmore  hall. 
No  aoubt  the  quarter  of  an  hour  s  delay 
before  the  recital  began  was  intended 
for  the  digestion  of  the  notes,  for  whan 
the  reolUi  was  In  progress  the  ooni)«rU 
I  room  was  heavily  darkened,  and  only 
I  at  Intervals,  when  the  room  was  re- 
stored   to    Its    normal    condition,  was 
perusal  possible.   The  program  was  en- 
tirely of  Chopin,  divided  Into  three  sec- 
tions, labelled  "Death,"   "Defeat"  and 
"Victory,"    for   no   reason    that  could 
easily  be  distinguished  except  that  the 
so-called  "Funeral  March"  sonata  was 
Included   In    the    first.     Mr.  Rummel's 
astral  plane  may  be  exceedingly  Inter- 
esting to  himself.   As  far  as  It  has  con- 
ditioned his  interpretation  of  much  of 
Chopin's  music — the  Prelude  in  F  sharp 
major  and  the  Berceuse  were  played 
prettily  enough — some  of  us  must  re- 
cord our  preference  for  the  standard  es- 
tablished  by  generations   of   his  more 
distinguished  predecessors. 

And  yet  the  Times  had  this  to  say: 
"Chopin   is   not  the  best  medium  for 
Mr.  •  Rummel's   self-expression — for  he 
alms  at  that  as  much  as  at  the  inter-  | 
pretation   of  the   music.    Yet   we  felt 
that  never  before  had  we  heard  what 
the  Funeral  March  was  really  like  It 
was  not  merely  that  the  pianist  built 
up  the  climaxes  with  an  amazing  sol- 
idlty  and  sense  ot  proportion;  nor  that 
he   denied  himself  the   temptation  to 
I  sweeten    the    second    subject    with  a 
'  ."ilnging  tone,  but  gave  it  out  drily  like 
.  voice  husky  with  grief.    He  got  into 
'      movement  the  reality  of  death  as  a 
-^tark  and  dreadful  thing,  without  In- 
dulging in  the  morbid  sentimentality  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.   It  was  ter- 
ible,  but  we  would  not  have  missed  It. 
re  it  may  be  numbered  among  those 
•  e  definitive  performances,  like  Wein- 
-tner's   of   the    Seventh  Symphony, 
ich  remain  forever  as  one's  stand- 
]  d." 

THE    SALZBURG  FESTIVAL 

The  date  of  the  festival  of  modern 
amber  music  arranged  by  the  Inter- 
liitlonal     Society     for  Contemporao" 
[Music  has  now  been  fixed  for  Aug.  2-7, 
at  Salzburg,   instead  of  Aug.   S-14.  the 
I  '".it«  previously  arranged  by  the  Inter- 
.ilonal  conference  of  delegates. 
There  will  be  a  conc€n-t  of  chamber 
'luslc  on  each  of  the  six  days  at  the 
lozarteum.    and   an    Interesting  series 
f  programs  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 


IN  FILMLAND 

(I/>n(loa  Dally  Telegraph) 
An  American    film.  "Safety 

of  satiety.  

r.„«  of  the  most  serious  handicaps 
One  -British  producer  la- 

r"^'uT?l'high  prfco  demanded  for  the 
bors  Is  really  successful 

screen  rights  of  "^^^^J^i^^  his 

with  a  certain  reserve,  u  ^^^^^^^ 
properly  ^"P^f""=ress  agent  considers  It 
^p:r?e7«;trn,renoUrun  rein  to 

1  ^'S.  '"^^hnwever  if  we  assume  that  the 

If  o'r^r?b1^^o^^  th^: 

'  ^'?of  wt^fls  Known  as  publicity, 
purposes  °/  ^'''^^^  '"J  outlay  far  beyond 
r  ^^'^.h  of  the  prudent  British  pro- 
the  reach  of  tne  ,  ,  p^r  the 

ducer  in  Ptfrf" -aX  Stie,"  for  In- 
screen  "f.\t«  "^/X  running  at  the 
rand  -  at'^^rMr^  Thomas  Ince,^  the 

-  American  director,  J^f;f  Pf  ""'  '  ^y^^s 
x>  fn  ono     In  the  making  of  tne  nim  xu 
£20,000.    in  X  preliminary  item  of 

.rtiture    for  the  entire  cost  of  pro- 
expendlture.  'or  ^h  must  be 

wratevrbe  the  total  amount 
added.    W'l^J-^^^ner  of  the  completed 

presBlvely  r>ut  n  j^^ J'  Exceptionally^ 
look    upon    Wmself    as  ^ 

ul^dtng  on  rather" °aellcate  ground,  we: 
Shan  P«>bably  be  not  far  from  the  truth 
fn  saving  that  the  gross  receipts  from 
the  averige  successful  British  film  are 

L'goor4.eal  nearer  ^^l^'^'^^Xu^vro- 
000.  N«Sv  80  long  as  the  «rUlsh  pro 
ducer  ia  oblige  I  to  baae  his  calculations 

for  his  film  is  among  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  cinema  theatres  I"  this ; 
country,  is  it  easy  to  «««how  nus  pros- 
pects would  be  improved,  even  if  the  i 
capital,  for  which  he  is  J  ^""av^  =1^51°^; 
ing.  were  put  at  his  dlsposal.-Dall>  1 
Telegraph. 

The  vaslness  of  the  scale  on  which 
film  productions  is  organized  in  Cali- 
fornia may  be  seen  In  that  very  illumi- 
nating film,  "Souls  for  Sale,  "  now  being 
displayed  publicly  In  London  From  the 
IIr^he  long  ranges  of  studios  at  Lo^ 
Aneeles  give  the  spectator  the  impres 
slon  of  a^core  of  Port  Sunlights  lol^a 
into  one.  It  was  with  the  view  ot  pro- 
tecting this  congeries  of  enormous  in- 
dustrial enterprises  that  Souls  for 
sale"  was  produced.  U  is  ^  P'ece  of 
unblushing  film  propaganda.  Us  object 
is  to  whitewash  the  nlm  co'on>  of 
Hollywood,  and  make  the  whole  world 
realize  that  the  men  and  "oh^e"  ^"''1° 
rct  for  the  screen  lead  the  '""^t  b  ame^ 
less. and  exemplary  existence  in  uhlch 
ong  hours  o£  strenuous  toll  l^^^^.""'^ 
nterval  for  anything  else  but  re.t  and 
sleep     It  rather  goes  beyond  the  marK 

=n^y.  -e  «m  >mtiates  -"^many  M 
-ctirKoV.^^^gfa%  don^^ 


,vTomplctely  all  "1"/'°"-  '""'I 
than  one,  "Souls  for  Sale     is  a 
pai  ucularly  interesting  film. 

«  IS  of  excellent  au^ry  that  al^^^^^ 
simultaneously  ^^/"iLe."  which 

^,arbe°"-egarder'ls    In  involuntarv 
Admission  of  failure  of  the  ^ttempt  t 
make  art  entirely  f  ^servient  to  com 

rnercial    --'^::;^^r  new'  British' film 
have  been  shown   a  new 
Which   deliberately  .throws    down  th. 
cauntlet  to  California.    In    L.ove,  Lue 
tnd    Laughter,"    Mr.    ^-^f^  .P;-^" 
has.  with  the  assistance  of  that  wholb 
admirable  little  comedienne,  JI:ss  Betl.v 
.  Balfour,    given    us    a    moving  picture 
drama  of  real  life  which  -.s  destined  m 
all  probability  to  ■take  its  place  a mou 
the    screen    classics.      One    u-  almobt 
ompted  to  exclaim:     A   producer  has 
been  born  unto  us!     Mr.  Pearson  has 
got  over  the  difficulty  of  the  expensive 
story  by  writing  one  himself.    This  loye 
story  of  the  humble  little  actress  bub- 
~  biing   ovei-  with   the   Joy   of  youthful 
exuberance,  dreaming  dreams  of  a  glo- 
i^rious  future,  and  the  poet  who  prefers 
to  remain  faithful  to  his  ideals  though 
'   he  starves  tfie  while,  moves  on  steadily 
and  logically  to  its  own  climax.    It  ib 
a  deligtitful  blend  of  humor  and  pathos, 
reminiscent,  it  is  true,   of  more  than 
one  master  hand  in  this  genre,  but  not 
on  that  account  any  the  less  interesting 
for  being  retold  in  a  new  form.    It  Is  a 
film  so  full  of  real  human  touches  tl.al 
It  should  force  open  the  doors  of  every 
cinema  theatre  both  In  this  country  and 
abroad.     A   few   more   productions  of 
equal  merit  and  even  Sweden  will  have 
to  look  to  her  laurels. 

Other  noteworthy  new  films '  of  the 
past  week  include  a  reissue  of  "King 
Solomon's  Mines,"  produced  some  years 
ago  with  a  cast  of  British  actors  In 
South  Africa.  It  Tias  been  re-;dited  so 
efficiently  that  it  has  all  the  Interest 
of  a  novelty.  If  for  no  other  reason,  it 
is  worth  seeing  on  account  of  the  actual 
African  backgrounds,  particularly  the 
mysterious  Zimbabwe  ruins. 


A  PLAY  ABOUT  PILATE 

"The  Judgment  of  Pilate."  by  Francis 
R.  Barnett.  was  produced  at  Manchester 
on  May  21.  The  Guardian  of  that  city 
published  this  interesting  review: 

The  lovers  of  M.  Anatole  France's 
work  will  remember  well  his  little  pict- 
ure ot  "the  Procurator  of  Judea."  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  retired  with  a  pension  and 
acute  rheumatism,  is  taking  the  waters 
at  Baiae  In  the  company  of  an  old  crony. 
Their  talk  is  mostly  about  their  ail- 
ments, but  Pilate's  friend,  dwelling  on 
old  times  as  friends  of  a  certain  age  do. 
recalls  Pontlus's  spell  in  Judea.  arid 
among  picturesque  incidents  that  varied 
its  routine  remembers  the  case  of  the 
Nazarene.  Pilate  has  forgotten  It  among 
the  many  similar  problems  of  a  Roman 
proconsul,  and  not  till  its  details  are  re- 
called to  him  can  he  give  his  point  of 
view.  After  that  the  chat  reverts  again 
to  rheumatism. 

That  Is  one  way*  of  dealing  with  Pilate. 
This  play  takes  the  other.   It  seizes  on 
all  the   Pilate   legends   there   are  and 
weaves  them  into  a  tale.   The  old  mys- 
teries were  fond  ot  bringing  in  Pilate. 
He  was  the  typical  tyrant,  and  he  even 
gave  a  name  to  a  rhetorical-  manner  of 
declamation.    "In  Pilate's  voys  he  gan 
to  cry,"  says  Chauser,  "and  swore  by 
'  armes,  and  by  blood  and  bones.  "  It  is  in 
i  the  stage  tradition,  too,   that  Pilate's 
wife  should  warn  him  to  spare  Jesus, 
and  there  is  a  well-established  legend 
that  Mt.  Pllatus  in  Switzerland  takes 
(ts  name  from  the  fact  that  the  procu- 
rator,  banished   to  Gaul   by  Tiberius, 
threw  himself  into  a  black  and  icy  lake 
on  Its  summit. 


doing  ii  There  Is  after  all  no  reason  j 
to  believe  that  from  the  Roman  point 
of  view — a  rather  exacting  one — Pilate  , 
botched  his  job  in  Judea  any  worse  ' 
than.  say.  Lord  Curzon  did  his  In  India,  i 
But  If  he  had  carried  oh  as  Mr.  Bar- 
nett makes  him  do  he  could  not  have  j 
kept  his  post  for  a  month. 

Tiberius  would  certainly  have  sacked 
him.  As  it  Is.  he  Is  permitted  to  a.pr 
proach  his  final  dementia  through  four 
acts  (ten  scenes)  and  an  epilogue. 
When  his  red-tinged  hands  rose  for  the 
last  time  above  the  snow-covered  boul- 
der that  hid  the  pool  on  Mount  Pllatus. 
with  his  wife  prostrate  on  the  Ice  be- 
side him.  a  shepherd  nursing  a  lamb  In 
the  offing,  and  vast  peaks  rising  in  a 
blue  light  all  around  about,  we  felt 
that  Mr.  Carrington  and  his  company 
had  had  a  gruelling  night  to  little  pur- 
pose. 

They  made  the  most  they  could  of  It. 
At  the  lightning  flash  which  blinded  the 
centurion  Longinus  (who  was  excel- 
lently played  by  Mr.  Ion  Swlnley)  after 
the  Crucifixion,  the  audience  Jumped 
I  like  anything';  and  when  Pilate's  wife, 
'  Miss  Madge  Burbage.  in  a  sleep-walk- 
ing scenu'  foresaw  In  choky,  detached 
monosyllables  the  doom  of  her  husband 
they  had  an  authentic  thrill.  The  sav- 
age, cunning  and  sinister  Barabbas  of 
Mr.  O.  D.  Roberts,  too,  was  well  done. 
But  the  play  is  hopelessly  rhetorical  and 
artificial,  and  we  wished  that  the  able 
actors  ■  who  had  memorized  Its  weary 
waste  of  words  had  had  a  better  me- 
dium with  which  to  show  their  strength 
A.  S.  W. 

CINEMA  NOTES 

(London  Timee.) 
In  Mr.  Cecil  Hepworth's  film. '"Th^ 
Pipes  of  Pan."  which  has  Just  beeiT 
released,  there  are  a  number  of  re- 
markable caricatures  of  British  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  The  heroine  and  *i«r 
father  are  of  humble  birth.  They  are, 
in  fact,  tinkers,  who,  by  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune,  make  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  settle  down  to  lead  a  life  jo! 
respectability.  They  begin  their  new 
career  with  a  dinner  to  which  they 
invite  the  real  ladles  and  gentlemen 
among  whom  they  have  fallen,  and  at 
this  point  the  parody  reaches  its  height. 
Their  guests,  with  the  greatest  appear- 
ance ot  disdain,  refuse  the  aperltfs 
offered  to  them,  and  then  calmly  settle 
down  to  enjoy  their  dinner.  When  the 
meal  Is  ended  they  rise  to  leave  the 
table  while  their  host  and  hostess  are 
still  seated,  and  on  retiring  to  another 
room,  they  all  carefully  "cut"  both  of 
them.  In  spite  of  this,  they  seem  to 
find  the  company  entertaining,  and  they 
do  not  leave  for  some  time  afterward. 
Eventually  the  tinker  loses  all  his 
money,  and  a  rich  young  gentleman 
who  was  going  to  marry  his  daughter 
promptly  breaks  off  the  engagement. 
Apart  from  the  parodies  of  "society," 
the  film  is  pleasing,  and  Mr.  Hepworth 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  remarkable 
atmosphere  ot  fantasy  and  unreality 
throughout.  It  Is  only  unfortunate  that 
this  should  have  spread  to  his  scenes 
of  "high  life." 


All  this  and  much  more  of  the  sort 
Mr.  F.  R.  Barnett.  the  author  of  "The 
Judgment  of  Pilate."  gives  us.  There 
is  indeed  much  of  the  crudity  of  the 
mystery  play  about  the  production.  The 
blank  verse  is  as  feebly  forcible  as  anyl 
rr.nt  of  the  most  minor  Elizabethan. 
The  opportunities  given  to  Mr.  Murray! 
Carrington  to  use  the  "Pilate  voys"| 
are  numerous.  He  Is  as  conscious  from 
the  first  as  Vanderdecken  or  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  that  he  is  accursed.  He 
has  visions  of  the  children  of  all  the 
ages  to  come  blenching  at  his  name. 
He  washes  his  hands  Interminably  in 
the  vain  hope  of  cleaning  them.  He 
agonize*  ma«alflceatly,  •»*  sways  in 
the  most  amazing  way  between  vUlalny 
and  remorse.  ,  , 

To  re-enforce  the  plot  the  charac- 
ter of  Barabbas  is  extended  to  nea 
Jlmlts.  He  is  an  ""flawed  priest  intent 
on  setting  the  state  of  Judea  by  the 
ears  He  plays  on  Pilate's  cupidity 
^^^h  tale,  o?  treasure  filched  by  Moses 
from  Egypt,  and  almost  gets  him  to 
murder  the  Sanhedrim  to  forward  his 
ambitions.  He  actually  does  persuade 
Pilate  to  steal  the  treasure  from  the 
Temple  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to 
build  an  aqueduct.  But  at  the  slglit  of 
the  Procurator  turned  burg>ar  In  the 
Interests  of  Roman  sanitation  we  felt 
that  Mr.  Barnett  was  distinctly  ovcr- 


The  question  of  the  "happy  ending" 
is  raised  again  by  the  private  exhibition 
last  week  of  a  new  English  production, 
the  Welsh-Pearson  film  "Love.  Life  and 
Laughter,"  in  which  an  excellent  story 
is  spoiled  by  the  Introduction  of  a  sud- 
den antl-climax.  which  leaves  the  prin- 
cipal characters  about  to  "live  happily 
ever  afterward.  "  in  spite  of  every  indi- 
cation to  the  contrary.  There  have  been 
innumerable  examples  recently  of  a  sim- 
ilar attempt  by  producers  to  cater  for 
what  are  believed  to  be  the  tastes  of  the 
average  audience.  One  was  that  of  the 
film  version  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs's  tale 
■  The  Monkey's  Paw."  a  gruesome  story 
which  made  a  most  artistic  film — until 
the  last  few  feet,  when  It  was  pointed 
out  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
jthlng  was  only  a  dream.  Another  i.i- 
stance  was  even  more  fiagrant.  for  in 
this  a  dream  was  similarly  put  forward 
as  the  explanation  of  all  the  unpleasant 
1  things  that  had  happened  to  the  hero  of 
I  Balzac's  masterpiece.  "The  Wild  Ass's 
Skin." 

Artistically  there  can  be  no  defence 
for  such  deliberate  efforts  to  weaken 
I  what  otherwise  might  be  an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  but  it  must  b  admitted 
that  the  artistic  consideration  can  only 
be  one  of  many  in  the  mind  of  a  maker 
of  films.  Film  producers  are.  primarily, 
interested  in  making  films  that  are  like- 
ly to  please  the  public,  who,  apparently, 
demand  "happy  endings."  no  matter 
how  Illogical  they  may  be. 

Producers  and  film  manufacturers 
would  be  justified  in  their  low  estimate 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  average  picture 
theatre  audience  If  they  could  prove  that 
!  they  really  do  like  the  "happy  ending." 
even  when  It  Is  obviously  wrong.  Expe- 
'  rience  of  the  stage  suggests  that  they 
'  are  mistaken.  Here,  however,  the  fault, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  film  world, 
is  neither  that  of  the  producer  nor  of 
the  public.  It  is  that  of  the  exhibitor 
—the  middleman  who  buys  pictures  to 
show  to  the  public.  Many  exhibitors 
habitually  underestimate  their  public, 
and  so  the  producer  gives  the  world  not 
what  the  public  wants  but  what  the, 
exhibitor  thinks  it  wants.    The  artlsUc 


be  raiseu 
ravlsa  his 


\ 


borV  to  sing  unheard 

(Bjr  r.ra.nt  Nfumani  „  .  . 
While  Jud«liVK  bt  one  of  the  Scotch 
ompplltlon  fesMVHls  last  weak,  I  had 
ruHlier  illustration  of  the  waste  of  good 
lu.sl.-al  materliii  that  goeg  on  all  over 
lie  country  for  lack  of  some  Vpparatus 
>r  collecting  It  and  putting  It  to  Its 
roper  uses.  At  almost  every  festival 
he  come  across  at  least  one  singer 
hnm  we  feel  at  onoe  to  be  eBsentlally 
I'tter  than  mo.it  of  the  professionals 
o  hear  In  the  course  of  a  y»ar's  con- 
.irt-golng.  Then  we  see  and  hear  no 
nora  of  him;  ha  may  return  to  the  next 
ostival.  or  the  next  two,  but  even  that 
oes  not  always  happen.  As  a  rule  we 
iMir  these  people  Just  once,  and  when 
e  think  of  them  afterward  we  can  only 
egret  that  so  much  excellent  material 
as  gone  to  waste. 

bast  week  1  heard  a  young  girl  who 
s  certainly  a  born  singer.  I  gather  that 
he  has  been  taking  formal  lessons  only 
or  a  year  or  so;  but  In  any  case  she  Is 
he  sort  of  singer  who  owes  more  to 
alurc  than  she  ever  could  to  any 
eaoher.  She  has  a  beautiful  voice,  and 
er  style  proved  her  to  be  genuinely 
iiuslcal,  which  comparatively  few  stng- 
rs  are.  Here,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say. 
s  a  talent  that  If  it  had  been  born  in 
,ondon  or  one  of  the  big  towns  would 
avd  been  noticed  two  or  three  years 
go.  and  would  have  received  careful 
raining  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
if  singing  as  a  protesslon.  In  the  re- 
iiote  country  it  remains  unobserved  till, 
)ne  fears.  It  Is  almost  too  late.  A  com- 
petition festival  brings  it  forvvard.  We 
ill  admire  and  wonder;  but  what  can 
ve  do?  What  can  the  possessor  of  the 
alent  do?  These  people  are  almost 
n variably  engaged  In  earning  their  Uv- 
ng  In  some  occupation  that  leavts 
them  little  time  or  energy  for  th« 
LoIiMUlve  sUidy  ol  music  ia  £enej«I  aad 

of  singing  In  particular.  No  one  dare« 
suggest  to  them  throwing  up  their  busi- 
ness and  training  for  a  professional 
career.  For  my  part,  I  never  offer 
(  advice  on  that  point.  Young  singers 
frequently  wnlte  to  me  asking  me  to 
hear  them  and  to  tell  them  if  they 
would  be  justified  In  taking  up  music 
professionally.  I  invariably  decline. 
Many  more  things  than  a  .  voices  ara 
required  to  make  a  good  singer.  One 
has  to  be  a  musician  as  well,  to  have 
the  trtft  of  learning  by  experience,  to 
have  the  capacity  for  unremitting  work, 
the  will  and  the  power  to  wait,  and 
many  other  things.  It  Is  Impossible  for 
any  stranger  who  hears  a  girl  sing  for 
half  an  hour  to  say  whether  she  pos- 
.sesses  all  these  other  qualities,  as  w^lj 
as  a  voice;  and  I  for  one  would  nevat 
lake  the  responsibility  of  advising  anj 
one,  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  to 
take  up  singing  ae  a  career. 


curious  and"  cynic;il.  Thfy  would  ^eem 
to  require  absolute  rhythmic  understand- 
ing; a  mere  approximation  would  be  fa- 
tal." _ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Oper* 
Company  last  nvinth  this  resolution  was 
paB.srd:  "That  It  h»H  been  proved  to 
the  .satisfaction  of  the  meeting  that  the 
company  cannot,  by  re^ason  of  Its  lia- 
bilities, "continue  Its  business,  and  that 
it  Is  advisable  to  wind  up  the  same,  and 
accordingly  that  the  company  be  wound 
up  voluntarily." 


"TranquIlHty  la  a  st*te  of  the  soul  not 
compassed  by  Inertia  but  by  strenuous 
energy." 

CALL  ON  SIR  ARTHUR 

(Adv.  In  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
PERSONAL,— ANT   ONE  KNOWTNG 
the  address  of  Howard  Hippie,  died 
May  9,  communicate  with  Wm.  Piske, 
150  N.  Des  Plalnes. 


tli;n«/' 

Robert  -Chambers,  noting  In  one  of 
nls  useful  books  a  cudgel  match  played 
In  1748,  said  that  the  amount  to  be  dis- 
tributed was  a  little  over  £5.  He 
added:  "We  find  now-a-day.?  pugilists 
engage  In  a  much  more  brutal  and  le.s.<» 
scientific  display  for  a  far  less  sum." 
This  waa  published  in  1862,  when 
heroe.s.  having  "shyed  '  their  castors 
into  the  ring"  battled  with  baro  f]sta 

nd  no  cameraman    turned  excitedly 

he  crank. 


about  1870— calk. 
kee  Blade  and  Its  [mm,  ; 
by  Julius  Caesar  Ponipey  gqua>^h 
Boston.  w.  B.  WRIGHT. 


We  read  In  an  esteemed  contempor. 
ary  that  among  Mark  Twain's  books, 
I  especially  enjoyed  by  Joseph  Conrad  Iri 
"Innocents  at  Home.''  Mr.  Conrad  mustl 
possess  the  manuscript,  a  treaaura  in* 
deed. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
So  long  as  there  are  musicians  in  th« 
world  to  make  music,  so  long  will  the 
lyrics  of  Shakespeare  be  set  afresh.  1 
have  seen  no  modern  settings  more 
lovely  than  those  recently  made  bv 
.Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and  Issued 
by  J.  &  W.  Chester.  Ltd.  "Six  Shakes- 
peare Songs  •  is  published  In  two  books, 
he  first  containing  "Come  Away, 
Death"  (here  entitled  "Old  Song"), 
'Tell  Me  Where  Is  Fancy  Bred"  (en- 
titled "Fancy-)  and  "You  Spotted 
snakes  with  Double  Tongue"  ("Falr- 
■  esC');  and  the  second,  "Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree."  "Winner  -Wing"  and 
It  \\as  a  Lover  and  His  Lass" 
.^P'"'"8;tfne").  Complete  absence  of 
artificiality  is  the  first  impression  one 
receives  on  looking  through  these  pages 
I  he  atmosphere  is  not  ours.  You  may 
eall  It  the  countryside  of  Shakespeare's 
i^ngland  seen  through  Italian  specta- 
cles; ^ut  It  Is  an  Irresistible,  countrvslde 
The  workmanship  of  the  musician,  too 
.'hould  be  noted.  Tou  will  find  no  falss 
accents  anywhere;  you  will  find  no  dig- 
turbed  rhythms,  no  foolish  repetition  o) 
«-ords.  no  vulgar  concessions  to  the 
-inger  The  singer  m.ust  sing  this  music 
as  it  is  written  or  leave  it  alone;  It  Is 
Its  own  Justification,  depending  entirelv 
on  strict  ■  obedience  to  the  text,  and 
those  vocalists  who  go  in  for  "Inter- 
pretation." as  other  well-meaning  folk 
go  In  for  psycho-analysis  or  .some  such 
intellectual  dissipation.  should  ^ 
warned  off.  Castelnuovo-Tedesco'. 
treatment  of  the  lines. 

Philomel,  with  meiody.  , 
J       Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby 
iLulla.  lulla.  lullaby;  luUa.  luUa  luUa1>»» 
Never  harm,  nor  spell,  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh: 
So.  good-night,  with  lullaby 
IS  a  chorus— Shakespeare's  own  inten- 
Mon   of  course-singing  m  counterpoint 
v.th  the  solo  voice  and  enriched  wUh 
he^music  Of  a  triangle  is  a  brain-wave 
-DalirTeTe^^'^^^"'^^'^  ^  -''"'^'te 


The  Daily  Telegraph  mentions  IgnacU 
>rvantes's  piano  pieces,  -^href 
'"k,"^'"/'!^  ^"b^"  Dances."  alM 

"i"'."'^'^-  ul'        ^  Chester 
vhich  might  be  described  as  common" 
Mace     it  they  were  not  also  a  Uttte 


BUT  WHAT'S  THIS,  WATSON? 
(AdT.   In   eh*  Chicago  Dally  News.) 
PHOTOGRAPHER  —  OUTDOOR; 
kldnapplngr     experience.     6x7;  steady 
work.    80i3  Harrlson-st. 


It  I»  the  Herald  of  Marshfleld,  Wis., 
not  one  of  Mr.  Hearst's  newspapers, 
that  published  this  advertisement: 

WANTED— RUMORS.  CALL  AT  105 
East  11th  street.  'Stl 


ROMANCE 

Last     night     I     discovered  rich 
treasure. 
In  a  wind  swept  and  wave  beaten 
cove. 

Jewels     and     gold     in  bountiful 
measure, 
A  buccaneer's  long  burled  trove. 

I  tasted  the  sweet  draught  of  un- 
shackled youth 
And   rescued  fair   maidens  from 
knaves, 

1  swung  a  mean  sword  for  beauty 
and  truth 
And    killed    Mlnotaurs    In  their 
caves. 

Prehistoric     pachyderms  trembled 

and  died 
As  the  stones  from  my  sUng  sealed 

their  fate; 
Fair  Helen  the  Trojan  gazed  at  me 

in  pride 

As  I  calmly  slew  Alex  the  Great. 

Then  the  missus  appeared  with  our 
tiny  pink  laddy 
As  Rome  was  preparing  to  fall. 
She   smiled   as  she   told   me  he'd 
learned  to  say  "Daddy," 
Oh,  boy,  that's  the  thing,  after  all. 

PHBELIX. 


FASTING  ANN 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  askod 
whether  Ann  Moore,  the  once-famous 
fasting  woman,  ever'  confessed  her  de- 
ception. We  are  now  able  to  give  tiio 
exact  words  of  her  signa^  confession  on 
the  ninth  day  of  her  fasting  under 
watch,  when,  worn  out,  she  took  food. 

"I,  Ann  Mooro,  of  Tutbury,  hujnbly 
a.sking  pardon  of  all  persons  whom  I 
have  attempted  to  deceive  and  impose 
upon,  and  above  all,  with  the  most  un- 
feigned sorrow  and  contrition  imploring 
the  Divine  mercy  and  forgiveness  of 
that  God  whom  I  have  so  greatly  of- 
fended, do  most  solemnly  declare  that  I 
hive  occasionally  taken  sustenance  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years." 


A  detective  bureau  telegraphed  to 
the  chief  of  police  _at  Johnston,  Miss., 
to  hold  a  negro  charged  with  some 
crime.  The  Western  Union,  in  a  ser- 
vice query,  reported:  "Telegram  unde- 
livered. Police  out  of  town  tonight." 
Don't  believe  ail  you  read. 


A.  N.  M.,  writing  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian  about  children' in  novels,  does 
"nol^  recall  much  about  children  in  Mr. 
Hardy."  Has  he  clean  forgotten  the 
pathetic  youngsters  In  "Jude  the  Ot>- 
scure" ? 


WITH  CONGRATULATIONS 

When  will  brides,  June  brides  or 
brides  of  any  month,  have  the  courage 
to  refrain  from  showing  their" wedding 
gifts,  even  if  one  of  them  is  a  certified 
checlc?  Is  there  not  something  vulgar 
in  this  display?  If  those  invited  to  the 
house  must  know  what  Eustacia  re- 
ceived, why  not  have  a  Ust  of  tlie  pres- 
ents hung  on  a  conspicuous  wall,  some- 
thing like  this:  5  clocks,  2  sets  of  O. 
Henry's  stories,  10  pocket  flasks,  23  ash 
receivers,  1000  cigarettes  In  a  sliver 
mounted  box,  the  deed  of  a  garage, 
etc.,  etc. 

WTiat  If  a  guest  is  disappointed  be- 
cause she  does  not  see  her  gift  promi- 
nently displayed,  or  Is  ashamed  be- 
cause it  has  a  shabby  appearance  in 
the  company  of  the  other  presents? 


WE  MUST   READ  IT 

The     Dally-     Telegraph     of  Ixindon 
thinks  that  a  novel,    "The  Pog,"  by 
j  William  Dudley  Pelley  Is  "characteristic 
of  the   new  American   school."  The 
Telegraph     quotes     approvingly  the 
"Duchess's,    (she  is  the  local  aristo- 
UvaA  of  th«  asiaU  town  remairks  about 
her   daughter,    Bernlce.     "1   am  obn- 
[vlnced  she  will  be  literary.     She  haa 
already   finished  the    Bible,  •Pilgrim'8 
Progress'  and  'Rollo's  Travels  in  Swlt- 
jzerland.'    I  think  I  shall  start  her  next 
on  the  poets."     When  she  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  particular  poets,  tha 
Duchess  repUed:  "I  understand  'Daunt- 
less Inferno,'  by  John  Milton,  is  being 
read  these  days  by  all  the  best  people. 
After  that  I  shall  try  Shakespeare.  He's 
so  roraantlcj" 


"When  now  and  then,  on  a  calm 
night,  I  look  up  at  the  stars,  I  reflect 
on  the  wonders  of  creation,  the  unim- 
portance of  thi.s  planet,  and  the  possiblo 
existence  of  other  worlds  like  our3« 
Sometimes  It  is  the  self-poised  and  pas- 
sionless shining  of  those  serene  orba 
which  I  think  of:  sometimes  Kant'a 
phrase  comes  into  my  mind  about  thai 
majesty  of  the  starry  heavens  and  the 
moral  law:  or  I  remember  Xenophanea 
gazing  at  the  broad  firmament,  and 
crying,  'All  is  one!'  and  thus,  in  that 
sublime  exclamation,  enunciating  thet 
great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  being. 

"But  these  thoughts  are  not  m-^ 
thoughts:  they  eddy  through  my  minil 
like  scraps  of  old  paper,  or  withered 
leaves  in  the  wind.  Wjjat  I  really  feej 
is  tlie  survival  of  a  much  more  primly 
tlve  mood— a  view  of  the  world  whlchj 
dates  indeed  from  before  the  invention 
of  language.  It  has  never  been  putt 
into  literature,  no  historian  of  human 
thought  has  so  much  as  alluded  to  it^ 
astronomers  in  their  glazed  observa-j 
torles,  with  their  eyes  glued  to  the  en(J 
of  telescopes,  seem  to  have  had  no  no- 
tion of  it. 

"But  sometimes,  far  off  at  night,  I 
have  heard  a  dog  howling  at  the  moon.'*- 


Dancing  Is  loved  because.  In  a  worlS 
which  strives  Instinctively  for  monu- 
ments, it  does  no  battle  with  time.  It 
is  and  It  ceases  to  be.  In  its  cessation 
it  is  happy,  being  not  contradicted,  but 
fulfilled. — London  Times. 


Is  it  true,  as  a  writer  In  the  Free-^ 
man  would  have  us  believe,,  that  th^ 
diction  of  the  average  westerner  t>< 
southerner  Is  "far  and  away  bettes 
than  that  of  the  average  New  Yorker, 
who  may  be  heard  saying:  1  d)dn't| 
ought  to  have  went  on  account  of  i 
was  very  tired'?"  In  New  York,  hai 
natural  become  "nat-u-ral,"  bottle 
"bot-el,"  coined  "kerned."  and  girl, 
"goil."  "The  letter  't'  is  swallowed,  and 
the  'g'  is  never  clearly  pronounced  i^ 
it  can  possibly  be  slurred  over."  . 

And  is  the  pronunciation  of  thij 
westerner  or  southerner  on  the  whol^ 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  "fiat< 
liasal  sounds  whicli  ser\'e  for  speech 
so  generally  among  the  dwellers  of 
Manhattan"? 


ADD  "BEAUTY  HINTS" 

*(Answerg  to  Correspondents)  , 
Anastasia.     No,  there  is  no  univer- 
sal  standard   of   beauty,    except  pi;-- 
haps,  that  all  toes  of  a  woman  should 
poixi.t  In  the  sam^  genera!  direction. 
EUGENE   HYACINTH,    M.  D, 

Yet  we  prefer  to  "off  it"  applied  to 
some  one  "Suffering  from  mental  dis- 
ease" any  one  of  these  phrases: 

He  has  a  slat  loose;  he  has  bats  la 
his  belfry;  nobody  at  home;  balmy  oit 
the  crumpet;  he  has  wheels  in  Ixlfl 
head.  As  Walt.  Whitman  remarkeO* 
great  Is  the  English  language— the  lan« 
guage  of  the  proud  and  melancholy  an(l 
those  that  aspire. 


) 


tJo-vf  that  novelists,  poets,  esfB-v'sts 
are  naming  the  10 — or  Is  It  a  dozen? — 
books  that  they  heve  read  with  the 
greatest  ploaeure — their  own  excepted, 
of  course,  through  false  .modesty — a  let. 
ter  received  last  Saturday  may  be  of 
Interest.  It  wc4  written  by  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson. 


 HJS.  HONORABLE  INTENTION 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Every  sunrner  as  I  leave,  the  city  I 
make  a  vow  to  read  some  improving 
book,  for  my  own  advantage  and  to 
lielghten  my  rep'utation  for  scholarship 
at  the  Porphyry  Club.  Alas,  the  weak- 
ness of  tlie  flesh! .  For  three,  successive 
years  I  have  in  June  opened  that  mas- 
terly work  "Greece  Under  the  Romans," 
by  George  Finlay,  LL.  D..  -  Each  sum- 
mer I  have  fallen  asleep  on  arriving  at 
section  III,  page  45:  ■  "Effects  of  the 
Mlthrid.atlc  War  on  the  '  State  of 
"Greece."  For  three  successive  years  I 
have  marked  for  quotation  at  a  future 
day  these  lines:  "In  ail  countries  or 
societies  Where  ;  a  -  clas.s  -becomes  pre- 
dominant, a  conventional  character  Is 
formed,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  as  the  standard  of  an  honor- 
able man;  and  it  Is  usually  very  differ- 
ent Indeed  from  what  is  really  necessary 
to  constitute  a  virtuous,  or  even  an 
honest  citizen." 

Yes,  for  three  successive  summers  I 
have  not  gone  beyond  section  II  in  this 
justly  celebrated  work,  and  I  have 
turned  for  pleasure  to  "Moby  Dick," 
'"Great  Expectations"— what  a  pity 
Dickens  was  persuaded  by  Bulwer  to 
change  the  ending! — or  a  novel  by  the 
Ingenious  Abel  Hermant.  who  richly  de- 
served election  to  the  French  Academy 
when  an  inconspicuous  person  was  re- 
cently preferred  to  him. 


BITTERLY  DISAPPOINTED 

A  few  days  ago,  weakly  putting  aside 
"Greece  Under  the  Romans"  on  account 
of  the  excessive  heat — shall  I  ever  ar- 
rive at  Chap.  Ill,  Sec.  XI,  "State  of 
Athens  during  the  decline  of  paganism, 
and  until  the  extinction  of  Its  schools 
by  Justinian"?— I  turned  to  "Jean"  by 
Paul  de  Kock,  In  four  little  volumes 
published  at  Brussels  In  1837.  "Ha, 
ha,"  said  I  to  myself,  "here's  richness." 
For  in  my  youth,  I  had  heard  that  M. 
de  Kock  was  an  outrageously  Immoral 
writer. 

Great  was  my  disappointment;  deep 
was  my  disgust.  "Jean,"  translated, 
might  be  put  into  any  Sunday  school 
library;  it  might  serve  as  a  text  book 
at  Miss  Wlnsor's  school.  If  you  have 
read  Charles  Reade's  "Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend,"  you  will  remember  how 
Robinson,  the  ex-thief  in  Australia,  pur- 
chased what  was  given  out  as  a  flash 
romance,  and  to  his  rage  found  it  to  be 
a  dull  story  about  a  priggishiy  moral 
servant  girl,  who  was  always  calling 
her  associates  to  repentance.  Now  I 
understand  how  Robinson  felt. 

Y'et  "Jean"  is  not  wholly  dull,  though 
curiously  old-fashioned.  There  are  one 
or  two  characters  described  in  a  man- 
ner not  unlike  that  of  Dickens.  As  a 
sociologist,  I  did  not  waste  my  time, 
for  I  learned  that  in  the  thirties  of  the 
last  century  pipe  smoking  was  held  in 
abomination  by  the  genteel;  that  the 
fashionable  dance  was  the  "Anglaise. 
(By  the  way,  I  read  In  Sainte-Beuve's 
"Madame  Sophie  Gay":  "During  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  spite  of  the 
ivery  moral  character  of  the  reigning 
family,  young  women  had  greatly  de- 
generated, or  at  least  become  more 
emancipated  than  one  would  have  be- 
'lieved  under  this  most  respectable  gov- 
iernment.  The  cigar,  or  at  least  the 
cigarette,  was  smoked  In  the  boudoir."') 
Apparently  the  cigarette  was  smoked 
I'l  France  before  it  was  found  in  Eng- 
land, for  according  to  report  those  re- 
turning from  the  Crimean  war  intro- 
Lduced  it  in  London,  and  some  say 
|Laurence  Oliphant  was  the  man. 


\     FOR  LESS  THAN  £5 

"iir,  feempsey  wanted  $300,000  guar- 
antee, plus  training  expenses  and  every,^ 


WHOf  WHOr 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  recalls  a     ,         ■   -     ■  napsr, 


No  doubt  M.  de  Kock  wrote  some 
inovels  that  shocked  the  propriety  ol 
preceding  generations  here  and  in  Eng- 
land. He  wrote  many  romances;  un- 
fortunately "Jean"  is  the  only  one  now 
at  hand;  but  what  is  he  in  comparison 
v/ith  Messrs.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  Ben  Hecht  and  the 
swarms  of  young  American  writers, 
male  and  female  after  their  kind,  now 
publishing  what  are  described  as  tales 
of  passion,  presenta.tions  of  sex  prob- 
lems, told  in  "a  frank  and  fearless  man- 
ner"? Poor  de  Kock's  "Jean"  in  the 
earlier  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
hero's  boyhood  might  be  a  Roilo  or 
Franconia  story  by  Jacob  Abbott.  And..k 
the  women  introduced  later,  from  tlT 


) 


rnstocratic  widow  to  .^"".j;: 
of  M  Ballequeue.  are  discreet,  the 
greater  number  discreet  to  the  verge 
of  prudery.  Another  Illusion  gone!  Per- 
haps M  de  Kock's  "Gustave  ou  le 
,1."  ,nlet"  or  "I>a  Pucelle  dc 
B:ilevme"  iould  bring  It  bapk.  As  for 
?jean'  I  mlglit  have  found  "Greece 
TT.„i»r  the  Romans"  more  exciting. 
Under  tne  ""j^gj^j^jj^iER  JOHNSON. 

Clamper  t.  . 

NOCTURNE 

There  le  a  grandeur  in  the  solemn 

When^t'he  white  moon  hath  sunken  j 
to  her  bed,  | 
And  the  dim  lamps  from  far  apart 
Buch  light 
As  the  peeled  rush  of  Highland 
hamlet  shed. 
It  Is  a  cheerful  moment  when  the 
voice  ,  ,  J 

Of  the  black  cock,-or  speckled, 
as  may  be, — 
is  lifted  high  to  bid  the  world  re- 

And  °the  chained  canine  howls  for 
liberty.     .  • 

Alone  at  last!  The  grinding  wheels 
that  bore  .  .     .  , 

Me  hitherward,  and  paused  to  let 

OnwarT  anT^nwanl.  spark-emlt- 

To"feek°the  outer  reaches  of  the 

'  Few  'C'  can   know   bow   sweet  it 

At   such    Tn  "hour,    wi.^  slightly- 
quickened  tread, 


ness  to  trf 
,.    and  ever 
v.uh         -  i'"  '  ,„riri  Is  accustomed  to 
thing  that  the  world  Is  ac 
treat  as  '■eapectable^  to  f  ^ 

rr.  r^tefthrfr 

-%:n^re-r  ofpop^t.  - 
•■     and  no  human 
without   that.     That   IS  why   no  one 


.;i  on  the  first  tee:  "Get  back 
l  ing  line!    That's  what  those 
maikers  are  for,"     "Tea,"  said  Osoar 
meekly,  "but  this  is  my  second  shot." 

PAN. 


,  vain-worse 

,  man's  'n-"  -  ^^^n  Ling  is 

own  personality,  ana  n 

-ri^-^^r  heinTcUcature^'^  ^^^^ 
The  wittiest  and  at  Yi^lr'aocord- 
the  Justest.  J^Sy  u't;e'i;gend  to 
^-e^er^^h^^'s  .^BoS  -d  Johnson  In 
the  Shades.  are  to  I. 

Johnson.  Why.  "o-  S''-  "  isi 
consider  that  the  PurP^f^  °'  *  .  .  Nay, 
to  be  ln*^-t>'"te''nrmore  of'thls  fop- 
pishness "Tl'rhouTe  U°naught,  I.et  us| 

!:'o?rbTlm^y  rthe-feg^e^d  t-o  a  draw- 
Then  there  is         '«|;^ieian   of  the 
mg   of   a   Royal  Academ^_^^^^ 
Seventies:      Let   /"f    '      j  Y,ig  work; 
about  the  teohnlcal  merlts^o  ^ 


-^p^eVltr  wni\oM  that  no  Painter^-^^ 
rnTorch\^ractraVcareerof  Mary, 


Queen  of  Scots.  

CIVIC  CORDIAUITV 

...  -iz 

several  large  ^i^s  have  bee„  f  d^.r^^^ 
by  the  city  to  -arn  mo  orists^^^ 
are  approaching  the  city  ^^j. 


BRILLIANT  GEORGE 

xf  (n  the  Manchester  Guardian) 
^"ik^now  a  manVHoha<L  lunched  with 
George  Meredith,  and  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  brilliance  of  his  conver- 
Son.  He  didn't  seem  able  to  repro- 
duce It  for  me  even  in  fragmentary  or 
attenuated  form.  And  yet-yes-there 
was  the  point  at  which  the  cheese  was 
■      „«t    T  take  It.  a  mere  sues 

S^rL^t^hfa'i^v^aVp^r^e'st,n^^^^ 
act  of  sacrifice.  H*  exclaimed:  "Ha 
f^I  rhPese'"  and  then— but  1  don  t 
Lnow  what  came  next.  My  friend  wa* 
HeaTthat  it  was  capital  but  he  couldn  t 
■^of  e  recall  tne  hang  of  rt. 

^Thls  reminds  us  of '  De  Quliicey's  1. 
story  of  the  man  who  traveled  for  two 
fays  and  two  nights  with  Wordsworth 
in  a  stag*  coach-  De  Qumcey  asked  If 
he  remembered  any  profound  remark 
made  by  Wordsworth.  The  man  at  last 
did  recall  one  observation,  uttered  at 
Baldock.  where  the  breakfast  was  good 
for  nothing. 

"And-  Wordsworth?' 

■■He  observed — " 

■'What  did  he  observe?" 

•■That  the  buttered  toast  looked,  for 
all  the  world,  as  U  It  had  been  soaked 
in  hot  \*'ater." 

I  What  a  pother  has  been  made  about 
Max  Beerbohm's  caricatures  of  the 
Royal  family  of  England!  Sir  Claude 
Phillips  rebuked  him  severely  In  the 
Dally  Telegraph.  Ten  or  12  ^ears  ago 
Mr.  Beerbohm  exhibited  a  drawing  of 
Sir  Claude  with  the  Iftterpress:  Sir 
Claude  Phillips  tohis  his  best  not  to 
find  my  caricatures  in  the  worst  possi- 

""whaf  wonder  If  In  1923  Sir  Claude 
finds  ^ome  of  the  present  ,f  aricatures  in 
•■the  worst  possible  taste.      The  deadly 
I     arrow  is  still  sticking  In  his /Ide. 

Sir  Claude  was  not  the  onl^ 
•  the  Manchester  Guardian  sl>ly  re^ 
marked-  "One  journal  got  so  angry 
r^tt  one  particular  cartoon  should  be 
exhibited  in  public  that  it  reproduced 
the  work  in  question.  „i,.tures 
We  should  like  to  see  pictures 
of    •\ord   Lascelles    (with    whom  his 

ellet^Tntpectlng  t^^^^f  ^m  ^by  Quee^; 
signed  and  tnmmed  for  him  « 

where  once  his  Caxtonb  ^^^^^^ 
mention  the  one  of  the  Prmce  ,. 
■■Long  Choosing  and  Be|lnnm| 
that  excited  great  Indignation  a^^^^^^^ 
purchased  by  S  r  Gerald  Qu 

may  add  » ^-^^.^^^"X  .'honorably 
,   S^s^^-sV^pTor^as  the  majority 
■  "'^ll^  ^^l^^y'of  the  Times  ls  Tn<^e 

~s7Wiifpsrhis-a^::^art..e 

'--^l!^Xhe  S:icrri:t^4"r-''^lr- 


V:??  mf       t-t  they 

%^^r^^T^;  wilfr^eprrth^ 
reSnoTo^n  the  highways. 

THE  FOOI^TTr^lMENSlON 

.Tlleisthe  Fourth  Dlmension-Bln- 

^1.'d"  \lUe  to  have  a  metaphyslc  m^^^^^^ 
To  know  a  concept  trom 

f.us,ons"'°dmieUc  wails  I'd  soon  essay 
And  a  p^oste^JfoTprove  the  nothingness 
of  matter. 


"Un    blfteok;    garcon;   In  an  nour, 
that's  two!" 
I'd  order  in  a  syllogistic  "aj^ 
Ar,H  then  I'd  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait, 
''''but  no  more  would  I. -ho^ut 
'Because,   of   Time   I'd   predicate  cor 
poreal  fllling-out. 

And  when  my  steak  should  In  due 
course  appear — 
A    little    thing    indeed,    of  form 

I'd   vfew^^lTwIth  a  Jolly  gourmet'* 
leer.  , 
And  then  proceed  to  eat,  and  eat. 
and  eat! 

You  see.  the  Fourth  Dimension,  wanted 

much  ±>y  hungry  man. 
Yields  free  an  extra  portion  In  the  Old 
Doc.  Einstein  plan! 
Boston  FRANK  MUNRO 


SCENE  FOR  A  HISTORICAL  PAINTER 

"The  Prince  of  Wales  was  presented 
with  a  ready-made  surt_  of  clothes  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Leeds." 
But  will  he  wear  It? 
Lady     Dorothy    Neville    wrote  of 
Brougham:  "When  he  was  In  Edinburgh, 
canvassing  the  electors,  a  "manufacturer 
of  the  neighborhood  presented  hiiu  with 
a  large  roll  of  a  new  design  of  tar- 
■Li     His  lordship  had  it  all  made  up 
trousers,    and    wore    them  ever 
after"     And    in    the    description  of 
Brougham  in  the  memoir  of  Lady  Rose 
Weigall  we  read,  "He  always  wore  re- 
markable check  trousers."  „„„„rt 
These  trousers,  by  the  way.  figured 
in  the  portrait  of  Brougham,  as  carica- 
tured in  Punch.     These  trousers  were 
L  boon  to  the  artist,  as  wa^  Brougham  s 
wonderful  nose. 

WHERE'S    Y0"UR^ANTE  NOW? 
(Adv    of  a  Modest  Publisher) 

HELL 

A  Blank  Verse  Drama  and  Photoplay 

By  VPTON  SINCLAIR 
r.  .        <:i.,^i!>ir    writes    amazingly  brll- 
Upton    Sinclair    wrues  without 
Uant    four-act    dmma.^hlch  J  ^^^^ 

',S?e^  of  hen.'X-t  -akea  Slnc,al^^^.he  Dame 

of  his  ^8VMC°'m?c  les,  dissicUon  of 
tlonary  criticism.  "e-='^^°*^te  this  latest 
modern  social  "^S;  allrB,,  shake  the 

-ill  pageaiinly  30  cents  per  oopy,  post- 
paid.   , 

ONLY  THE  HIGH  ONES  CAN  BUT. 
"  TERFAFT 

modgevtlle,  Wis..  Sun-RepubUe) 
!     Arch  Campbell  of  the  Town  of  Brlg- 
'  ham  received  word  last  week  that  he 
the    25th    highest    three-year-o  d 
Holsteln  lieifer  in  the  United  States  m 
fhe  prokuctlo«  of  milk  and  butterfaft. 


As  the  World  Wagsi 

The  enclosed  "Rules  of  This  Lodging 
House"  is  a  oopy  of  a  aigTi  found  in 
an  old  English  Inn  and  purchased  by 
Henry  Woodruff,  the  actor,  while  he 
was  in  England.  On  hia  return  to  this 
country  he  presented  it  to  the  Sea  Cliff 
Inn.  on  Nantucket,  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. I  saw  it  there  on  my  visit  to  the 
island.  1  simply  had  to  go  there  after 
reading  "Moby  Dick." 

Allston.  WM.   L.  ROBINSON. 

RULES  OF  THIS  LODGING  HOUSE 

Fonrppnce  a  nlg-lit  for  bed.  ', 

Sixpence  -witli  supper.  , 

No  more  tAvan  five  to  sleep  in  one  bad.  | 

No  beer  allowed  In  the  k-ltdien.  i 

No  gmoktag  upstairs. 

No  clothes  to  be  waslied  on  Sunday. 

No  boots  to  be  worn  in  bed. 

No  dogs  allowed  upstairs. 

No  fighting  or  gambllM  In  ttifl  liouse. 

Kp  extra  cdiarge  for  ■tfaTellerB'  lusguj*. 

W  ?«*wr  pTlii<l«r«  ir  tinkers  tateeo  fit 

B. F.KEITH  BILL 

Variety  characterizes  an  Interesting 
kill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week,  the 
headllners  of  which  are  Renee  Roberta, 

toe  dancer,  assisted  by  the  Glers-Dorf ' 
symphonlsts.  and  Karyl  Norman,  "The 
Creole  Fashion  Plate." 

An  audience,  unusually  enthusiastic 
and  attentive  on  a  warm  June  night, 
found  much  to  laugh  at  last  evening 
and  its  favor  In  applause  was  well 
merited  by  Miss  Roberta  and  Mr.  Nor-  | 

man.  .  I 

Reminding  onfS  In  many  ^^^^^  f  I 
Charlotte  Greenwood.  Miss  Roberta,  ^ 
long  of  limb,  danced  entertainingly.  , 
whfle  ?he  accompanying  musicians  gave 
r  varied  program  which  naturally  had 
to  contain  a  bass-saxophone  refer 
ence  to  the  song  hit  of  the  day.  Yes, 
We  Have  No  Bananas. 

In  Boston,  after  an  absence  of  a  year 
and    one-half.    Karyl    N"-"^^"  J^fln 
■  "her"  creations  In  a  manner  ^uite  m 

Tws'act.'lnd  ifab.e  toW  a  "vamp"! 
^torbe^^^nTN^nt'syncopaUng  en- 

^:i^f^:^ttca::32;i^. 

T^J^a  "la-azy"  10  minutes  on  the  stage. 

.kin   as   an   eccentric  come<iy 
showed   sl^'".  and    Lee.  old- 

Ineeler,    while  &naw 
falhioned   tintypes,   gave   a   song  and 

■^Ta^r^^T'conl'eT  iS' a^tmedy,  "Rice 
.nTord/hoL°;^  a  s.ted  by  N 

?rTbo'y  who^wLto  fSfo;  the  town.' 
commtndably,and  his  act  was  strength- 
ened by  a  well  devised  scenic  effect,  as 
u  plfi«iner  number. 

Ltoyd  and  Christie,    in  a  hnmoro«s^ 
someUmes  delicate,  dialogue,  pleased,  a 
AM  Rert  Hughes  and  company,  Intro 
'duclng  the^ovelty  basketball  a^Mcycie^ 
Aesop's  fables,  topics  of  the  day  ana 
Pathe  news  completed  the  bui. 


consclou.s,  and  is  liable  to  be  esot.stical.  | 
The  multiplication  of  biographies  Is  one  ] 
of  the  growing  evils  of  literature.  There 
are  far  too  many  of  them  and  they  are 
far  too  long,  thus  far,  Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.    Asquith    might  have   said  that 
the  superb  egoism  of  Cellini  and  Her- 
bert is  l>y  no  means  displeasing.  Readr 
ing  the  memoirs  of  George  Augustus 
Sala.  a  delightful  book  by  one  that  cer- 
i  tclnly  did   not   hate   himself,   we  are 
'  tempted  to  exclaim:  "Good  boy,  George. 
1  tell  us  some  more  about  yourself."  We 
'  say  the  same  of  George  Borrow,  al- 
-  though  some  cannot  stand  him  and  call 
him  a  bounder.  For  a  display  of  inordi- 
nate self-conceit  commend  us  to  the 
•  memoirs   of   Charles    Godfrey  Leland. 
who,  however,  had  a  right  to  be  con- 
ceited. 


A  BALLAD  OF  BEACON  HILL 

(For  A.S'  the  World  Wags) 
■Twas  in  Beacon  Hill's  Bohemia, 

At  the  sign  of  The  Lighted  Tramp; 
And  the  speaker  of  the  evening 
Was  a  local  lodging-house  vamp. 

She  quoted   BVeud  and  Einstein, 

And  mentioned  synthetic  gin- 
While  hidden  behind  a  broken  blind 
The  plain -clothes  men  peered  in. 

Their  leader,  a  bold,  stern  man  was  he. 

And  he  heartened  his  waiting  men. 
As  they  loosened  their  automatics 
And  made  ready  to  raid  thet  den. 

"There's  a  barefoot  girl  in  the  comer. 

And  her  arches  have  fallen  down; 
I  "ns   a   terrible   sight   to   behold,  this 
night— 
A  knee-length  -waffle  gown! 

So  do  your  duty;  my  heroes. 

Ere  ever  the  sun  shall  rise; 
Disperse  the  guests— but  make  no  ar- 
rests 

Till   you    see    the    whites   of  their 
thighs!" 

The  door  fell  In  with  a  clatter, 

Men  waded  deep  In  tea. 
And  every  free-verse  poet 
'  Dropped  the  maiden  from  his  knee. 

Mere  children  of  30,  or  40, 

Who  should  have  been  home  in  bed, 
Ceased  to  psycho-analyze 
And  incontinently  fled. 

'Twae  a  tempest  In  a  teapot. 

With  a  little  broken  glass, 
And  the  young  progressives  smiled 
and  said: 
"Cheer  up!  Ca  passe!  Ca  passe! 

For  Bohemia  greets  the  sunrise 
I     With  a  smile  upon  the  Up. 
I  And  sometimes— so  'tis  whispered— 
With  a  smile  upon  the  hip! 

INNOCENT  BYSTANDER. 


i 


I 


misa. 


otherwise    ho   would-be   no  1 


FOR  GOLFERS  ONLY 

As  the  World  Wags; 

T^r.    ■.^  .-rnrin       i'' «  e-!->und  commit-  I 

te  • 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

MAJESTIC— "The  Covered 
Wagon."  Film  version  of  Emer- 
son Hough's  story.  Sixth  week. 

TREMONT  — "The  Rise  of 
Rosie  O'Reilly."  George  M.  Co- 
han musical  comedy.   Sixth  week. 

ST.  JAMES— "The  Man  Who 
Game  Back."  Fifth  and  last  week. 

'  Mr  A.  G.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  PJ>1HP 
Guedella  recently  debated  at  th^  ^n- 
don  school  of  economics  on  ^logra 
phers  and  Their  Victims."  Mr.  Gue 
'  della  was  epigrammatic. 

••TV-hen  the  historian  speaks  of  the 
verdict  of  history,  he  Is  always  makms  , 

.  it  up  as  he  goes  along. 

-     "Autobiography  is  an  "n"!^^-  ' 
dium  for  telling  the  truth  about  otne. 

^^"The  dignity  of  history  often  means 
an  aUemlT  tS^  write  like  Gibbons  with 

^  A^fferThf  debate  .ir.  As.u.th  ga.. 
I    wife,  who  was  sitting  on  the  platform 
'    a  hot  shot.-   "I  have  nevej  written  a 
biography  nor  do  I  ever  intend  to  wnte 
an  autobiography.   I  that  to  oth  r 

members  of  my  family.  "^^J^^^^^e 
Rousseau.  Cellini,  leaser.  Has  don  tne 
nalnter  and  Gibbon  as  authors  of  great 
[autobiographies.  (He  might  have  add^^c 
Goethe.  Herbert  of  Cherburg  and  tha 
entertaining  blackguard  Casano.  a  ) 
Th.-  au'nhiocrophr-r  Is  more  or  less  sell 


lAs  the  World  Wags: 
;    I  read  with  Interest  and  amusement 
!  In  The  Sunday  Herald  that  Mr.  Ettlnger 
I  has  In  his  possession  a  photograph  (re- 
-!  produced)  of  certain  instruments  made 
I  by  Stradlvarlus  in  1716,  for  Lorenzo  the 
I  Magnificent    (who   lived   In   the  latter 
ihalf  of  the  loth  century,  did  he  not?) 
'Do  you  find  anythtng    much  funnier, 
from  one  point  of  view,  In  any  of  your 
less  eminent  exchanges?       B.  I.  G. 


CONCERNING  TIDES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  review  of  a  recently  published  book 
of  travel  by  Alexander  Powell  quotes 
that  writer's  stories  of  his  exciting  ex- 
periences, among  them  of  his  being 
stranded  on  the  shores  of  the  Marmora 
with  the  tide  coming  in.  Tide  In  the 
Marmora !  As  much  as  there  Is  In  L/ake 
Superior. 

An  eminent  dl-vine,  some  time  ago, 
I  while  Inveighing  against  the  unspeak- 
able Turk,  consoled  himself  by  predicting 
I  that  a  dire  fate  waited  that  race,  "as 
Inevitable  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides  in  the  Bosphorus."  As  much 
tide  there  as  at  Mackinac  on  the  De- 
troit river.  B.  B.  B. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Esau,  -writes 
with  his  accustomed  authority.  He 
spent  five  years  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  as  foreman  of  the  Levant 
Herald  when  he  was  23  years  old.  He 
employed  27  men  and  there  were  eight 
languages  spoken. — Ed. 


THE  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHER 

(From  the  Prescott,  Arizona,  Journal- 
Miner) 

Mrs.  S.  C  Fitzgerald  is  staying  in 
Prescott.  She  came  to  this  city  yes- 
terday from  Albany,  the  capital  of  New- 
York,  which  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river. 

PROMPTLY  SECONDiiD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  propose  as  a  candidate  for  your 
Hall  of  Fame  Mr.  Munch  of  "Munch 's 
Lunch"  In  Maverick  square.  East  Bos- 
ton? LINCOLN  P.  SIMOND3. 

GREATLY  IMPROVED  AFTER  ACCI- 
DENT 

Here  Is  a  suggestion  for  new  methods 
of  reform  In  jSplitlcal  circles. 

Auburndale.  1  H.  A.  O. 


STILL  GOING  STRONG 

hr.fL    u  Onion  har?e  cele- 

"rated  their  65th_we<Wlng  annlversaj^; 

LONDON'S  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

London  In  1893  and  put  up  at  tZ \l 

.n  existence  several  years  ^^r'''  Jo',:;; 
Une    formerly  of  Boston,  was  on!  of 


"TANTALUS"  OF  CHICAGO  LOQ 

We  as  a  column,  are  for  light  wines 
nd   beer.     Also,   we  are  for  welter 
weight,  middleweight  and  hea^'ywelKht 
TZmZI  ^"''tle  «ubdMslo^s 

f  weights,  assuming  that  even  tht 
nost  continent  of  the  Damps  does  not 
lar-^  for  the  featherweight  and  ban 
tennveiph  wines.  We  are  for  beer- 
ght,  dark  brown,  bock,  bottled,  and 
Iraught.  We  are  for  it  when  it  is 
igered.  We  are  for  it  when  It  Is  bier 
nd  Is  brought  hither  In  kegs  casks 
r  tuns  from  Pllsen  and  from  Munich 
Ve  are,  in  passing,  for  ale— for  all  the 
les.  Including  India  Pale,  musty  old 
took,  and  bitter.  And  we  add  a  brief 
)r  porter  and  for  stout,  and  for  the  es- 
mable  emulsion  known  as  lialfsand- 


Duse  In  London:  "Recently  rtie  ro- 
helved  an  Interviewer  In  neglige,  her 
lalr  undone  and  wearing  spectacles.  She 
aw  at  once  hl3  embarrassment.  'Do  yoy 
Ind  me  ugly?'  she  said.  'I  (ild  nut  want 
o  keep  you  waiting,  and,  you  know,  I 
an  look  beautiful  even  now  when  I 
ant  to.'  And  U  Is  true." 


When  "Tlntalus"  In  Chicago  oom- 
■lalned  that  the  "movie  projector" 
Idji't  give  time  to  read  the  cast  and 
ho  sub-titles,  the  manager  of  the  two- 
-day  replied:  "Why  waste  juice?  Peo- 
le  who  go  to  vawdavill  can  t  read." 


The  Dally  Telegraph  of  London  be- 
Jan  a  review  o  fa  pianist's  recital  In 
his  cheering  manner:  "It  Is  only  on 
*re  occasions  that  a  pianoforte  recital 
an  be  said  to  be  stimulating."  The 
Titer  then  said  that  Miss  Youra  Guller 
timulated  him  in  two  ways— sympa- 
letlc-  and  antipathetic.  Youra  Guller' 
Ueobos,  what  a  name!  Did  she  address 
le  critic  "Youra  Liar"? 
This  reminds  us  of  the  countless  Jokes 
-  the  feixties  about  Yuba  Dam. 


We  have  received  the  following  note 
nd  are  surprised  by  its  tone.  Is  not 
-r.  Snow  iDterested  in  vanDu.---  readings 
tUe  daisies?  One  Bhou'd  pii.-j.lslr  a 
)Ilecc;on  of  old  variet/  theatre  songs 
ith  oo-Mous  annotation,  an-l  learned 

lalifiei  for  this  impor  ,?.ni  task 
->fote3  rnJ  Lines:  Aftr.r  WTiting  ptr- 
•nal'y  to  Mr.  George  Bolivar,  Beverly 
Id  having  my  letter  retu'.r.ed  'un- 
lown  I  sent  to  you  the  comet  lines 
>d  am  >urprised  to  find  you  print 
lother^  coition  whicr.  omits  l.:i)f  of 
™;  1-  "  ^.f  common  practice  for  peo- 
Of  lim-.tpd  memori.Miig  ability  to  dld- 

.n  t1i^\  ''.^u^  and 
n  :"<ip  to  the  chorus  in  full  it 
ms  ^o  me  that  such  a  rare  :itorary 
■n.  suo/i  a  pathetic  clasiic,  such  a 
o'lMd^r,,!*''''.'"^  ''^  (de)composltlon, 
V  iti^ri  restricted,  restrained 

^bieviated.  censored  or  expurgated. 
Herewith,   once   more,    the  complete 
St  verse,  that  it  may  be  laid  up  with 
te  records  m  the  archives:  I 
Matt  Casey  formed  a  social  club 
that  beat  the  world  for  style. 
And  hired  for  a  meeting  place  a 
hall. 

Ahen  pay-day  came  around  each 

week,  they'd  grease  the  floor 

with  wax. 
And  dance  w.lh  noise  and  vigor 

at  the  ball, 
^ach  Friday  night  you'd  see  them 

dressed   up   in   their  Sunday 

clothes. 

Each  lad  would  have  his  sweet- 
heart by  his  side. 
Vhen  Casey   l.jd  the    first  grand 
march  the  reit  would  fall  in 
line 

iehind  the  man  ^vho  was  their  Joy 
and  pride. 


'   '    1  eirl  would  shake  with 

.■•lanii, 

lie  d  iic  i  r  leave  the  girl  with  the 
strawberry  curl. 
And  the  band  played  on. 
t    have   forgotten   the  second  verse 
nit   if  Mr.    Bolivar  really   must  have 
the   song  complete.   I  will    make  him 
up  some  lines  which  I  will  guarantee, 
vvi  l  not  lower  the  standard  set  by  the 

H.   L.  SNOW 
faaugus.  I 

We  cannot  understand  how  Mr 
George  P.  Bolivar  Is  unknown  in  Bev: 
ff  wonM^K  ^^^  '-^^sons  Into  which 
It  wouW  be  Impertinent  to  pry  he  re- 
ceives his  mall  In  Salem 


i  mln 


One  of  Max  Beerbohm's  caricatures 
l^xhlb.ted   recently   in   London  showed 

^aild  )  In  bed  surrounded  by  specialists 
rav°s-""lef"h"^  ^I'-  Ervlne' 

"R,yj<,,       ^.^  morning."    ^ir.  Bennett 

don  Crri;"".^"  '1^  Mr.  Go"' 

aon  Craig,  Give  hei-  a  mask."  Mr 
George  Moore.  "I  was  once  her  lover  •' 

M.  Pierre  Benard  of  the  Paris  Jour- 
nal: "On  the  program  one  reads-  "DI- 
rec^tress,  Jane.  Renouardt.'  It's  her  best 

.Vt  the  Amijassadors:  "The  Guy  sls- 
^""^""'"^  applauded,  but  they 
show  them.selves  fully  dressed.  Why  do 
they  thus  hide  their  talent?  Mile  Jane 
Myro  sings.  She  has  an  undulating 
,  manner  of  flinging  out  her  refrains  and 
gives  the  impression  that  she  sing^  with 
her  hips.  After  all,  there  are  many 
persons  who  are  ventriloquists." 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Referring  to  your  Query  as  to  the 
song,  "Skipping  In  the  Tra-Lal-Loo  "  I 
heard  It  sung  by  John,  or  Harry,  Ker- 

it  has  been  a  -favorite  song  -for  mv 
five  children  and  four  rrandcwldrrn. 
to  ■n.hom  I  used  to  sing  It  from  their 
earliest  years.  "Pat  Malloy"  and  ''The 
Lads  That  Live  in  Ireland'^one  of  my 
father  s  famous  songs)  used  to  be  their 
evenlng  concert,  and  I  fancied  myse  f 
cliilder"'""'  "crooning  to'^the 

T  append  the  words  herewith - 
My  name  is  John  McGuckIn, 
I'm  a  dacent  working  man 
And  I  try  to  bring  my  family  up 
In  the  very  best  wav  I  can 
But  with  my  daughter,  Mary  Ann 
I  don  t  know  what  I'll  do 
For  my  heart  is  broke,  ^ince  she 
began 

To  skip  in  the  tra-lal-loo. 


art  conquered  the  w 
dies  he  will  be  remp,  , 
uet." 

^rntini%^'"'"f' "ke  Con- 
them  ""'■'''^  ^""^  dissecting 


Hoakum.  as  was  inevitable,  has  been 
Phern  Th  '""^""•'"s  lexlcogra- 

bu  fh»  ^  ^^f"-  ^"""^  ^  Wagnalls; 
q^in  ,  ^.''^''^'  ^''^  edition  of  the 
us    if  deflo?''^f  "  Which,  to 

J^or  rtn  ^f"°'<="'  etymological  reason. 
Nor  do  we  care  for  their  definition  of  the 
natty  noun_"any  word,  act,  song,  busl- 
wln\  ^'■"P^ty  used  by  an  actor  to 
w,rd  i«  Aa   they  say,  the 

word  is  slang  of  the  theatre;  but  they 
<lon  t  explain  that  it  is  a  slovenlng  of 

Hoax  em!"  Hoakum  Is  simply  tried 
and  true  material  of  the  theatre  — the 
l^Itl  ,  f'^r  """"  playwright  or 
vlll  ir,?  ^  to  pro- 

voke into  approval  the  moronal  94  per 
cent  of  every  auaienco.  Said  Burbage  to 
Shakespeare  when  the  grave-diggers' 
scene  was  reacl-.ed  In  the  flr.st  rehearsal 
of  Hamlet":  "Do  you  think  they'll 
laugh  at  that.  Will?"  .  .  -^^^^ 
Dick!"     replied  Shakespeare: 

they  always  have.  We'll  hoax  'em."— 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Somerset  Maugham's  new  comedy, 
"The  Camel's  Back,"  has  two  leading 
[Characters,  an  ambitious  lawyer  with  an 
eye  on  Parliament;  his  wife,  a  social 
butterfly.  He  becomes  jealous.  "In  the 
end.  '  .says  the  Daily  Telegraph,  "the 
wife  plays  what  she  believes  to  be  a 
winning  card,  only  to  find  it  trumped 
by  her  husband." 


The  Sydney  Bulletin  said  that  when 
Jean  Gerardy,  violoncellist,  played  er 
piece  by  Popper,  "the  listener  was  In  a 
sunlit,  walled  garden,  murmurous  with 
bees,  fragrant  of  honeyfull  flowers, 
ihere  were  peaches  ripening  against  the 
wan  and  in  the  shadowy  di.stance  there 
was  the  tinkle  of  a  playing  fountain." 
ihls  is  a  fine  example  of  what  is  known 
by  some  as  the  Corinthian,  by  others 
the  Asiatic  style  in  musical  criticism 


^  7 


CHORUS 
Since   Mary   Ann  learned   how  to 
dance 

I  don't  know  what  I'll  do 

She    he's    out    all    night    tlU  the 

broad  daylight; 
A  sklppln'  In  the  tral-lal-loo. 

On  all  moonlight  excursions 
My  daughter  may  be  found 
And,    when   I   tell   her   "stay  at 
home 

Says  she  "go  feel  around  " 
On  every  moonlight  picnic 
Where  the  band  plays  Fle^vy  come 

r  loo! 

•Tis    there    you'll    find   tfnv  Mary 
Ann 

M  sklppln'  In  the  tral-lal-lool 

CHORUS   (as  before) 

To  the  devil  xrlth  moonlight  plo- 
nics. 

They  have  ruined  Mary  Ann 

Since  she  began  to  go  with  Terence 

And  others  of  his  gang 

But  If  I  get  a-hold  of  him, 

1  11  bate  him  black  and  blue 

For  teaching  of  my  Mary  Ann 

To  skip  in  the  tral-lal-loo 

South  Dux^ury!''^''  SEYMOUR. 


We  are  Indebted  to  Miss  SiOrlam  low- 
ell  of  Winchester  for  t3>«  second  vone 
of  the  ballad  dosorlWna-  Mr.  Oas«y*B  ad- 
venture with  t!ta  sbfWWh«Try  Mob4 
while  the  band  pla^«4  on,  iSiea  "Lurvn/d 
does  not  aesert  tbat  jtihe  ia  tetter  peg>« 
feot.  Xq  her  version  thea«  Unea  act* 
added  to  the  first  \rer8et 
At  12  o'cloclc  exactly  they  aC  '«atf4 

form  In  line 
And  march  down  to  the  /Hmng  taSX 
and  eat. 

But  Casey  would  not  Join  them. 

although  everything  -waa  fit^ 
But  he'd  stay  upstairs  and  exerolm 

his  feet 

ChoraSt 

Po-o-or  Casey  wcmld  wetta;  efeoi 

VERSE  n 
Such  kissing  In  the  oorner  and  «Tidh 

whispering  in  the  hall. 
And  telling  tales  of  love  behind  th«  i 
etairl 

As  Casey  w«8  the  favorite  and  1» 

that  ran  the  ball  , 
He  of  kissing  and  love  making  did 

his  share. 
The  ladles  now  are  married  that 

Casey  used  to  know, 
And  Casey  he  has  taken  him  a  wtfftl 
The  blond  he  used  to  waltz  and 

glide  w-lth  on  the  ballroom  floor. 
Is  happy  Mrs.  Casey  now  for  Ufa, 
Chorus. 

Fo-o-or  Casey  -would  waltB,  eta 
"Alas,  poor  Caseyl"  says  Miss  LoweC. 
"How  Bad  to  think  that,  flourishing  In 
the  '90's,  he  misses  the  delishts  of  the  , 
dinner  dance — ^aa  one  bom  out  of  duel 
season." 


CHORUS 
or    Casey   would    waltz    with  a 

strawberry  blonde. 
And   the  band  played  on. 
e'd  glide  'cross  the  floor  with  the 

girl   he  adored. 
And  the  band  played  on. 
ut    his   brain   was  so  loaded  It 
nearly  exploded. 


"Louis  Harrison,  since  his  partner 
John  Gourley.  left  these  shores,  has 
passed  out  of  public. view."— N  Y  Time.! 

Do  you  mean  Louis  Harrison  who  was 
seen  here  this  season,  most  amusing  In 
an  amusing  comedy? 

Sir  Thomas  BelchanTsays  that  there's 
a  "really  rotten  patch  of  music  in  Kng-  ' 
land;"  no  composers,  vei-y  few  singers 
orchestras  almost  non-existent 

Tut,  tut!  Piffle!  Likewise,  go  to!  For 
composers  there  are  Bax.  Bliss  Goos- 
«en^  Vaughn  WUlIanps.  Ireland,  Hoist, 
not  to  mention  others.    Visiting  con- 
ductors praise  the  London  orchestras. 

But  visiting  Englishmen  have  whis- 
pered to  us  in  strict  confidence  that 
Sir  Thomas  Is  a  "rotten"  conductor. 

What  does  Mr.  Bagger  mean  by  -writ- 
ing this  about  Mr.  Paderewskl  "Meeting 
old  age  in  California"? 

"Patl^rewski  is  firsf  and  last  In  what 

he  achieved  and  in  what  he  fell  Bnort, 
'  Pole.  Koa  of  the-  most  brilliant  and 
most  futile  race  in  Christendom.  By 
'tting  a  mark  his  life  missed  its  aim- 
'  f^uccess  proved  more  barren  than 
fa  mire  of  others:  for  a  moment  his 


hia  pay  envelope  lutiiot,  did  not  uie 
tobaoQo  nor  strong  drink  and  might  In 
due  course  have  booome  a  Tweed  alder- 
man or  something  profitable  had  he 
kept  to  the  straight  and  narrow  pathu 
I  Instead  ha  Joined  the  gang-  and  his 
downfall  was  rapid. 

The  poet,  inspired  by  his  subjeot.  sums 
up  the  tragedy  thuei 

He  comes  rolling  home  In  the  mom< 
Ing, 

Gives  the  door  the  dIvIl'B  own 

bang; 

Sure  me  heart  Is  brokei  God  know* 
It  Is, 

Since  Tarry  first  Joined  the  gang. 
What  he  did  besides  banging  the  door 
I  don't  remember.    Undoubtedly  some- 
thing unpleasant.    It's  all  very  sad  and 
I  drop  a  reminiscent  tear  as  I  write. 

I  visualized  Terry  then  as  I  do  now. 
He  was  rather  short,  had  a  snub  nose 
and  freckles,  and  wore  very  tight 
trousers  with  flaring  bottoms,  a  square 
cut,  tight  coat  and  a  low-orowned 
derby.  His  language  waa  New  Yorkese 
in  all  its  purity. 

What  Terry's  end  -was  Is  unknown.  I 
shudder  to  think  of  It.  G.  S. 

Newton. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Terry  called 
his  gold  watoh  and  chain  "a  super  and 
a  slang."  When  his  father  remonstrat- 
ed with  him  and  recounted  the  boy's 
evil  deeds,  Terry  lost  all  sense  of  fl.llal 
piety,  and  suggested  in  no  delicate 
terms  that  as  the  old  man  was  getting 
fresh  he  should  be  put  on  Ice. — Editor. 

I   

HE  DIDN'T— HE  DID— HE  DIDN'T 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  Interested  In  the  let- 
ters i>ertalnliig  to  the  vocal  ability  of 
Sol  SmHJi  Russell,  who  made  such  a  hit 
In  ~The  Poor  Relation." 

I  remember  well  his  eftorta  ahmit  1878 
wWen  I  was  working  In  similar  lines, 
and  later  In  character  roles  of  the  Gil- 
bert &  SulH-van  operaa.    In  lieu  of  his 
singing  ea  cited  In  "Rio  Herald  by  T.  W., 
he  slroply  epobe  the  -wordB  ot  the  song, 
with  a  piano  aeoompanlment,  and  was 
al-waya  ioroad  to  give  an  enooT^s,  his 
posturing  and  facial  wort  teing  both 
eooentrio  and  laughable.    The  e«veral 
times  Z  heard  hltn.  he  never  sang  a  note. 
These  words  We  used  and  pronounced 
as  spelt,  drawing  them  otit  at  end  of 
each  lino,  vi«. «. 
"No  hird  that  fllB-st-a-e, 
Ifl  hall  eo  nla-z-z-e,  (Pause.) 
As  Go-o-o-Bzz  (Smacking  Ilpa) 
Ith  sage— and  Inyuns."  (A  long  drawn 
sigh.) 

It  Is  reinartcable  that  no  one  dupltoated 
his  work.    It  was  his  own  personality 
that  won  blm  bis  success 
Arlington.  A.  F.  HOWBJLL. 

ADD  "HOUSING  PROBLEMS^ 

(Prom  tbe  Stlmont  Otlzea.) 
APARTMENT  WANTED 


*)i) 


WANTED— Flat  or  roll  top  disE 
Address  "D,"  Belmont  Citizen  Office, 
Belmont.        "  J16 


YALE'S  OLDEST  GRADUATE 

(BVom  The  Boston  Herald.) 
DOCTORS  OF  LAWS 
"HENRY  WALCOTT  FARNAM— Bom 
In  New  Haven  j  a  New  Englander  since 
1620," 


FOR  "BEST  SB1.LER8" 

As  the  World  Wagat 

Taking  a  dally  walk  abroad  I  saw  this 
sign: 

"For  Sale  A  Combination  Stove  and 
Bookcase. ••  GOMER  PINGRBB. 


THE  OASE  OF  TERRY 
Ab  the  World  Wagsr 

Sadly  sweet  are  the  eongs  of  y«st6t>- 
year.  We  cannot  sing  them  all  "toe  we 
do  not  know  the  words."  But  -wo  do 
j  Icnow  the  muslo  and  laJa  and  rum-tl- 
Itura  can  ba  mads  to  fill  In  where  neo- 
essary.  I  cannot  set  your  correspond- 
ents right  as  to  the  words  of  Casey  and 
his  strawberry  blond,  but  they  are  all 
near  enough.  After  all.  It's  the  sentl.. 
ment  we  -want,  the  poet's  meaning.  Why 
be  academlo? 

Your  mention  of  the  other  great 
songa  'T  Owe  Ten  Dollars  to  O'Grady," 
"Muldoon  the  Solid  Man"  and  "Since 
Terry  First  Joined  the  Gang,"  sends  me 
back  to  the  days  of  yore. 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  "Since 
Terry  First  Joined  the  Gang"  antedates 
Casey  by  some  years.  It  -was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  mother  songs  and  affected  j 
uj  deeply;  We  were  tender-hearted  in  | 
those  days  andlmingled'our  tears  with 
those  of  the  gray-haired  mother.  Terry 
ht^a  .  baiani-  a,  ^  jgoie/t  son,  brought  home 
5* 


IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Drink  a  soda  from  tlme-to-tlma,  to 
promote  real  thirst. 

Dine  in  the  loed-alr  reetaurants,  that 
you  may.  on  emerging,  get  a  proper  at- 
titude toward  the  heat. 

Take  a  bast  every  half-hour:  tlie  ex- 
ertion of  taking  it  is  a  fair  offset  to  all 
benefits. 

Go  in  for  sheer  clothing  In  all  gar- 
ments: It  possesses  a  speoial  technic  In 
adhesiveness.  j 

On  going  to  bed  place  the  electric  fan 
where  it  can  blow  on  you  all  night:  the 
morning's  stiff  neck  will  keep  you  from 
sudorific  activity. 

Acquire  the  habit  of  opening  and  oios- 
ing  the  ice-bo:c  at  intervals  of  5  to  10 
1  minutes:  the  ice  will  dwindle  the  faster, 
and.  so,  verify  your  suspicions  about 
the  heat. 

If  you  find  the  mesh  of  your  window 
screens  too  small,  you  can  easily  gain 
a  greater  volume  of  air  by  punching 
holes.  A  silver  or  platinum  ice  pick  Is 
.  good  for  this  work,  if  .you  lack  a  special 
tool;  and  the  circumference  of  the  hole 
thus  made  la  large  enough  for  the  com- 
jings  and  goings  of  most  of  the  ordinary 


'night  Inseots. 


INFANTA  S. 


7 IV 


1 


ATiUe  -we  do  not  approve  Mr.  Keynes's 
views  concerning  Hie'  Invasion   of  the 
'Ruhr;  while  his  attitude  on  the  repara- 
tions question  la  Irritating,  we  heartily 
sympathize  with  him  In  his  denuncia- 
tion of  telephonic  bores.     He  believes 
that  a  stranger  has  no  more  right  to 
use  the  telephone  of  a  private  house 
;than  to  open  the  front  door:  that  afl 
"invitation  should  not  be  piven  by  tele- 
'phone  unVet.8  among  Intimate  friends,, 
N  that  to  rine  up  a  private  ho^^e.  when  | 
P'  a  lettrr  would  ser\-e  the  purpose,  should 
!.  be  considered  a  thoughtless  act,  if  not 
i  a  tvhollv  Inexcusable  one. 
'     fUe    telephone    is    not    an  unmixea 
blessing.    It  is  a  foe  to  Privacy,  even 
If  the  number  Is  not  listed.    The  fact 
that  It  is  not  listed  excites  the  curiosi- 
ty of  gossips  and  other  Idlers.  They 
rare    indefatigable    In    finding    out  the 
•number  from    some   clerk   caught  un- 
'awares,  "recreant  to  hi.s  (or  her)  trust, 
as  they  say  in  old  play.s;  and  then,  in 
horrid  glee,  they  chatter.  - 

As  for  Invitational  by  telephone,  they 
were  discussed  in  an  amusing  manner 
.some  :ime  ago  by  a  contributor  to  the 
\tlai        Monthly.     A   lying  answer— 
\unt    Jane    died     yesterday;  were 
„.rv"— or    "Little   Henrietta  has  the 
easles"— does    not   always    rush  Into 
e  mind  of  the  sufldenly  Invited,  con- 
itutlonally  averse- to  a  dull  evening, 
lien  there  is  the  depressing  thought 
at  other  proposed  guests  dropped  out 
,id  vou  and  your  Arabella  are  prac- 
acally  to  be  at  the  second  table. 

It  is  easy  to  say:  "Don't  answer  the 
telephone,  If  you  are  busy."  Not  an - 
swerlnig,  you  may  miss  seeing  tnat 
bachelor  uncle  from  the  West  who  is 
favorably  disposed  to^vards  you  and 
yours;  or  you  may  not  know  until  The 
Herald  is  on  your  breakfast  talale  that 
your  office  building  has  been  burned 
or  that  your  brother-ln-law  Ike  Is  In 
the  station-house. 


.3  lliw  ,,,.,0.,. 

-Now  that  the  Leviathan  has  made  her 
trial  trips,  after  having  been  Properly 
redecorated  and  refitted,  I  am  reminded 
of  ray  trip  to  France  aboard  her  when 
she  was  only  a  troop  ship. 

I  am  also  moved  to  get  out  a  treas- 
ured souvenir  of  that  trip,  namely,  an 
old  L«viathan  menu  cover  In  wh  .  a 
the  Yanks  had  printed  the  following 

poem:  . 

THE  LEVIATHAN 

(By  James  J.  Montague) 
The  Kaiser  catne  himself  to  eee  the 

laying  of  her  keel, 
Von  Tirpitz  was  on  hand  to  watcn 

^er  raising  walls  of  steel, 
A  mighty  ship;  a  German  Ship,  the 

greatest  on  the  sea; 
A  ship  designed  to  awe  thtf  world 

with  Teuton  majesty; 
A  ship  that  men  should  look  upon 

and  tremble  at  the  sight; 
An  overwhelming  spectacle  ol  Ho- 

henzollern  might. 

And  how  the  German  bands  Wared 

out  In  wild  Teutonic  pride. 
And  how   the   Llederkranzes  sang 

■when  first  she  took  the  tide 
And,  dressed  In  flags  from  truck  to 

deck,    swung  slowly   down  the 

stream! 

A  thing  that  nobly  vlsualllrod  the 
glorious  German  dream, 

A  dream  that  every  German 
dreamed— of  happy  days  to  be, 

WTien  only  German  ships  should  sail 
a  Pan-Germanlo  sea. 

Buit  row  the  ctans  and  stripes  float 
out  above  the  Titan  craft. 

And  husky  lads  in  oHve  drab  are 
swarming  fore  and  aft. 

A  Navy  Captain  on  the  bridge,  be- 
low a  Navy  crew,  < 

Have  taught  a  haughty  Vaterland 
what  Yankeeland  can  do. 

Ten  thousand  men  on  every  trip, 
and  when  they  stHke  their  blow. 

The  Kaiser's  mightiest  ship  may 
prove  the  Kaiser's  mightiest  toe. 

Arlington  Heights.      R.  C.  NURSE. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  In  the  advertisement  of  the 
Hotel  Chase  In  St.  Louis:  "Our  Or- 
'•hestra  Is  Nationally  Famous:  10  De- 
crees Cooler."    From  this  1  Infer  that      _   . 

"Hot  Lips"  Is  not  In  the  orchestra's  [|  of  the  third  degree? 
repertoire.  ^-  ^-  ^ 


CRUEU   AND  INHUMAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  read  this  headline: 
"SHAKE  BANDIT  GIRL'S  ALIBI" 
Is  there  no  limit,  sir,  to  the  tortures 
D.  L. 


WE  EXPECTED  THIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  storekeeper  spoke  of  deferred 
,  delivery,  saying.  "Tomorrow,  maybe: 
1  you  don't -need  It  today,  do  you?  ;  and 
'  I  replied:  "Yes:  I  have  no  mananas 

%^ARK  LADY  OF  THE  BONNETS. 

Peter  Apostolos  Is  running  a.  oafe  In 
Milwaukee. 


FOR  BETTER  ROADS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  state  of  Washington,  If  there  la 
an  automobile  aco«dent,  thsre  Is  no 
fine;  the  sentence  is  "to  break  stones 
on  the  street."  As  a  result  there  are  no 
accidents  in  the  state.  H.  A.  W. 

Boston. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

This  appeared  In  one  of  your  down 
East  contemporaries.  It  was  in  a  de- 
scription of  a  wedding: 

"At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
bride  and  groom  held  an  Informal  recep- 


FATHER  PROUT  REDIVIVUS 

As  the  World  "^^^f;  assisted  Uonr  ro'liowed  by  a  buffet  lunch,  which 

Will  your  co'-resp^ndents  be^as^^^^  ^as  gracefully  served  by  four  young  Ia- 
in   recalling    correctly    tn«.  .^°'^°«..°':^igg^fr3^ternity  sisters  of  the  bride,  clad 

In  gowns  of  pastel  shades,  and  prepared 


,  "Casey'  couTd  waltz  .  .  ."  by  a  refer 
ence  to  the  original  French? 


'Casey  v.ilsait  avec  la  petite  blonde 
ardfnte 

Et  I'orchestre  Joualt  > 
Sur  le  tapis,  avec  sa'  cherle, 
Et  I'orchestre  Joualt. 
Sa  tete  etait  chaud  et  au  point  de 

s'exploder 
La  pauvre  fille  etalt  bicn  effaree 
II   est   devenu   son   epoux,  malgre 

cheveux  rouges  et  tout 
Et  I'orchestre  jouait." 
The  English  version  sung  hereabouts 
m  the  nineties  was  an  almost  literal 
translation  of  the^o^ego^n^.^^  ^^^^  | 

THE  YANKEE  BLADE 

!As  the  World  Wags: 
*■     I  do* I  do.  as  my  friend  Quincy  Kllby 
_io.hf'  «av     It  Is  a  pleasant  memory 
■  Thave  of  the  Yankee  Blade.  Inquired 
t  for  by  W.  B    Wright.    I  knew.Justm 
f  Jones!  its  editor,  and  tl^«  "-'^"^"fj 
J,  Caesar  Pompey  Squash,  frum  Head 
rmons.    intimately,    as    I    had  he 
,easure   of    contributing    many  first 
-aee    s'O'ies,    as   well    as    one  serial 
IISBstofv  thit  ran  for  quite  a  long  time^ 
W  This  was,-r-8  Mr.  Wright  says^  a.ong  In 
7s70  and  the  late  sixties.     The  offlc^ 
f    the    Blade    was    down    on  \\a.pi 
street  below  Postoftlce  square,  on  t.-.c 
rex'  right  hand  corner,  at  the  top  of 
t  the    building,    where    a   dear  gentk-, 
tkindly,  little  old  man  published,  edite. 
wrote  much  of,  and  set  type  for  tus 
beloved  paper,     which  was  a  contera- 
porarv  of  the  True  Flag,    the  Flag  of 
Our  Union,  the  New  York  Jf^ser  jni 
'  Saturday   Night,    and   of   the  same 
ize,  a  size  now  extinct  as  the  pleslo- 

'T'lave  an  Idea  I  have  stlU  stowed 
awav  somewhere  a  copy  or     copies  of 
tne  01^^^^^^^  GRIFFITH. 
Poland  Spring,  Me. 


Ill   6^"*"^  I'  '  ^    -.^  T 

by  Harriet  Stevens,  caterer."  G.  K.  J. 
Orouo,  Me. 


PERSONAL 

Mr.  Leslie  Jones,  a  singer  in  London, 
is  styled  "Basso-Cantante.  wnai- 
ever  he  likes  to  call  himself,  if  he  is 
content  to  follow  nature's  course,  he 
will  find  himself  singing  baritone  songs, 
tor  the  baritone  quality  in  his  volf e  ie 
audible  at  every  turn  of  phrase.  And 
what  is  there  against  being  announced 
as  'baritone'  on  a  program?  It  seems 
to  be  almost  a  term  of  contempt  among 
singers,  but  let  us  whisper  to  Mr.  Jones 
as  we  pass  that  there  are  not  so  many 
real  baritones  as  one  would  suppose; 
and  certainly  not  very  many  with  a 
promise  so  fair  as  his  own."  It  appears 
that  he  has  a  habit  of  adding  a  releas- 
ing vowel  to  the  final  consonant  of  a 
word  (for  example,  In  the  Stanford  song 
one  line  came  over  as  "A  gleamah  ofah 
whatah  is  higher.").  .  „  , 

Dorothea  Webb:  "She  Is  a  singer 
whose  purity  of  tone  Is  so  complete  m 
Itself  that  one  i»  always  tempted  to 
ll.sten  to  it  as  absolute  music  and  with 
no  reference  to  the  mood  of  the  eong 
which  she  is  singing.  The  truth  is  that 
she  reduces  all  the  songs  to  a  common 
denominator,  a  denominator  which  ap- 
proximately can  be. described  as  the  a 
capella'  style.  In  hearing  her  the  mind 
straight  *  runs  to  echoing  aisles  and 
crimson  and  purple  stained  windows, 
which  is  to  say  that  she  is  not  author- 
ized to  undertake  songs  which  call  for 
greater  secularity  and  'joie  de  vivre  ; 
her  tcmperam^t  hems  her  in  quite 
definitely." 

Mme  Melba  was  heard  again  in  "La 
Boheme"  at  Covent  Garden  on  June  1. 
I  "Time  has  indeed  dealt  gently  with 
Dame  Melha's  voice." 


,c  in  church  and  in  Sui.aa.N  o.aool  in  our  boyhood  we  were 
told  that  Jezebel  was  a  shameless,  bad  wcwnan.  Her  picture  jn  a 
book  entitled  "The  Women  of  the  Bible."  (One  of  the  pictures,  that  of 
the  Witch  of  Endor,  frightened-  us  so  that  at  night  our  head  went  under 
Jhe  coverlet,  sheet  ^nd  blanket.)  In  this  gift  book  for  the  ^jr^tve  tMc 
Jezebel  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,  though  ^«  cheeks  we^«  J^J^^  y 
colored.  The  writers  or  compilers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the  Old 
Testament  had  no  mercy  on  her.  They  called  her  hard  names.  There 
waa  that  little  affair  of  Naboth  and  his  vineyard.  She  had  an  "npleasant 
but  effectual  way  of  killing  prophets  of  the  Lord.  ^^^^  .^""f^^i  who 
wantonness  and  witchcraft.  And,  crime  of  crimes,  when  Jehu  who 
drove  his  chariot  furiously-what  a  pity  the  automobile  was  not  known 
in  his  day!— visited  her,  she  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and 
looked  out  at  a  window.  The  hussy!  Yet  was  it  not  natural  for  her  to 
look  her  best  when  Jehu  was  at  hand?  The  pious  women  in  our  village 
would  not  entertain  this  thought.      She  painted  ^    V  I!! 

enough  That  settled  her  case.  This  was  long  before  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm 
•  wrote  for  the  Yellow  Book  his  essay  on  cosmetics  that  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  those  lacking  in  humor;  long  before  highly  respectable  matrons 
and  gospel-eyed  maidens  carried  vanity  bags  and  painted  and  powdered 
themselves  in  public. 

Even  now  the  word  Jezebel  is  a  dictionary  word  of  reproach.  Ihe 
profligate  and  cruel  wife  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel;  hence,  a  bold,  vicious 
or  cruel  woman."  says  one  lexicogi-aplier.  "Impudent  or  abandoned 
woman;  woman  who  paints  her  face,"  says  another.  Thus  they  do  her 
wrong  as  they  do  the  wife  of  Socrates  wrong  when  they  dub  a  shrewish 
woman  a  Xanthippe.  Xenophon  knew  better  and  had  much  to  say  in  her 
favor  She  had  much  to  bear.  Socrates  spent  his  time  going  about  the 
Streets  asking  the  Athenians  and  strangers  impertinent  questions.  He 
was  not  a  handy  man  in  the  house.  What  wonder  if  Xanthippe  occa- 
sionally lost  her  temper?    Socrates  was  not  a  good  provider. 

Jezebel  did  not  paint  her  face.  "She  put  her  eyes  m  pamt  is  the 
literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text:  That  is,  she  drew  between  the 
lids  with  a  silver  bodkin,  the  powder  of  rich  lead  ore;  antimony,  some 
say'  The  Vulgate  gives  the  correct  translation:  "Depinxit  oculos  suos 
Btibio  "  Eastern  women  for  centuries  have  tinged  the  interiar  part  of 
the  eyelids,  blackened  the  eyebrows,  forming  them  into  a  semi-circle. 
Astyages,  King  of  Media,  "painted  his  eyes";  so  did  certain  Roman  men 
of  unsavory  reputation  if  Juvenal  is  to  be  believed.  When  Tertullian  in 
his  iron-like  Latin  spoke  of  this. manner x)f  painting  the  eyes,  "enlarging 
the  eyes  with  soot,"  he  referred  to  the  smoke  of  certain  fragrant  gums, 
sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Jezebel,  then,  adorned  herself,  like  any  self-respecting  woman,  that 
she  might  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Jehu.  And  so  when  Aholah  and 
Aholibah  sent  a  messenger  for  men  to  come  from  far  they  "painted  their 
eyes"  in  joyful  anticipation.  Jezebel  also  adorned  herself  that,  as  the; 
daughter  of  a  King,  she  could  face  death  superbly. 

«The  King's  Daughter" 
Depicts  New  Jezebel 

Mr  John  Masefield's  new  tragedy  In 
verse  "The  King's  Daughter,"  pro- 
duced at  Oxford,  Eng.,  last  "lonth  puts 

iro^^Btrste^iifwror^a  ^^m^arka^bi:  LlaJ 
fn  v^tcS  Judith  is  more  of  a  grande 
amoureuse  than  a  patriot  not  hesitating 
«rrnnrder  Later  a  new  character  was 
-g  vrto  Deborlh  in  Italy  when  she  ap^ 
leZ&  as  the  heroine  of  an  opera.  Now 

"lM';:e"dTess7;"a;  that  Mr.  Mase- 
.     field  does  not  follow  closely  the  story  of 
Ahab  Niboth.  Jezebel  and  Jehu  as  it  is 
told'-d^connectedly  -^-'V^s?" 
r^t^n\:e'=%'nal^i^kl"p^^;hS^  Efulh 
■      S  Jezebel;  nor  ^^^^^l^^^^.^l^lll 
SXh^h^l'dtheVna:  colligation  such 
li  was,  in  personal  conternpt,  as  well 
II  in  religious  horror.  "The  Moabltes  of 
^e  desert  "  as  Mr.  Basil  Maine  says  In 
«vlew!ng  Mr.  Masefield's  tragedy. -were 
of  all  men  the  most  unreasonable  they 
were  Intoxicated  by  their  o^^"  "^1  and 
Jfter  suffering  the  torments  and  priva 

government;  she  was  for  law  and  order. 
1-0  the  prophet  she-was  only  an  evil  wom- 
an of  dark,  treacherous  and  cruel  ways. 
Her  husband,  Ahab  the  King,  surround- 
ed with  pacifists  and  traitors  was  a 
x^thlr  mediocre  person,  dependent  on 
^8  wife  for  guidance  and  support,  for 


•he  was  politically  wise. 

Naboth^  unwilling  that  Ahab  should 
have  his  vineyard,  ^"^ough  Ahab  of 
Sred  him  a  better  one.  >^J^«P>^^J^^'ttd 
in  the  play  as  a  stubby.  sh°rt-^'f^*^. 
pacifist,  deaf  to  every  reasonable  argu 
Sf-Tnt    At  the  end  he  blasphemes  and  Is 
rherefor^e'stoned  to  death;  but  Ahab  o 
account  of  her  action 

irvn^ia'seLti  ^^rf^ 

trt.  tl  rjloirm'and-^^t^ha^h 
?ir^t  's  the"a«er  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  is  slain  by  Jehu's  attendants. 
S^'ram'alsVhe  sin  of  Jezebel,  w^s  slain 

It  attains  to  the  fulness  of  its  flo^^^ring. 

At  the  last,  Mlcaiah  P^onouucc^  IWS 
eulogy  over  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Eth 
baaf  king  of  the  Zllonians:  She  was 
too  good  a  woman  to  live  at 

Between  the  acts  a  chorus  (two  wom- 
enf  appeared  before  the  curtam  and 
recited  a  narrative  poem  «hr,>.t  H.Jen  of 


Tvoy  The  element  of  fate  is  in  the 
two  tragedies:  -Helen  and  Jexebel  were 
women  of  wiiom  it  was  written  in  the 
book  that  they  must  unwillingly  bring 
the  bitterness  of  tears  to  the  worid,  and 
be  sacrificed  to  the  blindness  and  blood 
of  men's  thoughts.  But  the  choruses 
are  not  Inserted  to  establish  any  re- 
lationship  between  the  two  tragedies, 
except  that  of  contrast.  They  servo  as 
resting  points  after  the  heat  and  dust 
of  the  Samarian  conspiracies."  "let 
there  is  once  a  striking  point  of  con- 
tact While  Jezebel  prepares  her  body  [ 
for  death,  she  tells  her  handmaids  to 
bring  out  Helen's  robe,  which  Is  m  her 
possession,  and.  girt  aboot  with  it.  she 
goes  to  tlie  window  to  face  Jehu.  "Ihls 
is  one  of  those  subtle  dramatic  strokes  : 
which,  even  more  than  the  bolder 
dramatic  strokes,  reveal  the  master 
hand." 

A  UNIQUE  HUMORIST 

To  the  Editor  of  The  H^ald: 

In   rec<»nt  issues   of   The   Herald  I 
read  th»  letters   from  Mr.   Frank  E. 
Hatch  snd  Frank  Carlos  Griffith  anent 
Sol  Smith  Russell,  and  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  he  was  a  singer  or  not 
amused  me.    A  long.  Intimate  and  af- 
fectionate association  with  dear  old  bol 
enables  me  to  qualify— in  a  way— their 
sepai'ate  statements,  and  give  substan- 
tial evidence  in  the  case,  in  Mr.  Grif- 
fith's favor.     Mr.  Hatch  refers  to  the 
production  of  "Edgewood  Folks"  as  the 
first  medium  which   Mr.   Russell   em-  I 
ployed  for  the  introduction  of  songs:  he 
also   admits    that    "Edgewood  Folks' 
was  before  his  time.     Inasmuch  as  I 
produced  the  play  for  Mr.  Russell,  hav- 
ing   also,    assisted   its    author   J.  E-- 
Brown  (the  father  of  Porter  Emerson, 
Brown)  in  its  concoction— for  it  was  a 
concoction— I   may   write    first  hand. 
Twenty-five  years  ago.  when  in  Cln-| 
crnnatl.  with  bol.  he  and  I  used  to  walk 
aowu  to  the  <M  National  Theatre,  on 
{sycamore  street,   the  facade  of  which 
J3  still  standing,  with  its  name  in  solid 
black  letters  arched  over  the  old  main 
entrance,  and  the  bust  of  .Shakespeare, 
with  figures  of  comedy  and  tragedy  on 
either  side  of  it,  on  the  cornice  of  the 
building.    Sol  used  to  recount  his  early 
experiences   in    those   western  cities— 
of  playing  utility  parts  in   this  same 
National   Theatre,   under  the  manage- 
ment of  John^  Bates:  of  how.  having 
onlv  one  white  shirt,  he  used  to  lie  in 
bed"  during  the  afternoon  while  it  was 
being  washed  and  ironed.    He  told  me, 
that,  during  the  civil  war,  while  yet  a 
boy.  he  used  to  sing  between  the  plays 
In  the  old  western  and  southern  towns; 
and  how,  to  eke  out  his  meagre  salary, 
be  bought  "prize"  packages  of  station- 


and  took  thcni.  over  to  the  soldiers 
p  In  Covingrton  (opposite  Clno4nnnti) 
disposod  of  them  at  a  profit  of  10 
nts  on  each  package — returned,  pur- 
lased  a  frrsh  supply,  and  made  on  the 
oek.  as  much  as  eight  or  nine  dollars. 
Ills  appearanoo    at    Beethoven  hall, 
'Ston,    In    1S75,    was    announced  as 
ith  tl>e  "DerBcr  Family  and  Sol  Smith 
ussell's  Concert  Troupe."    I  have  he- 
ro me  a  song  book,  published  In  1S76. 
append  a  copy  of  the  title  page: 
"Sol    Kmlth    Russell's   Jeremy  I^olly 
w's  SonfTster:  containing  .  .  .  among 
em  those  specialties  written  by,  or 
r,    that    unapproachable    mimic  and 
I  tor-vocallst,  Sol  Smith  Russell:  viz — 
ho  Elopement,  a  little  episode  war- 
vd  to  the  Ebenczer  Darning  Society, 
I  Miss  Dorcas  Ponnyroyal';  and  'Goose 
■jth  Sago  and  Inyuns,"  arranged  for  the 
Jano   Porte   by  Alfred  B.  Sedguick, 
ibllshed  by  Robert  M.  Dewitt,  33  Rose 
*eet.  New  York,  1876." 
p^ll  length  cuts  of  Mr.  Russell,  in 
iracter.  with  the  music,  •were  pu.b- 
hed   with   them.    When  1  had  pro- 
,<  ced   "Edgcwood   Folks"   in   1880.  he 
ntained    these    songs    and  Introduoed 
Ifi'eral    others — some    from  England, 
led  seme  American — among  them  "And 
|t3  Swing  Went  a  Little  Bit  Higher," 
•  '  m   Getting  a   Big  Boy.   Now"  and 
!ly  Dad's  Dinner  Pail."  I 
11  his  later  years,  when  his  fame  and 
liiularlty  wore  securely  established  and 
^vas  "billed"  as  the  "Eminent  Amer- | 
II      Comedian     and  'Distinguished 
iracter  Actor,"  he  introduced,  when-; 
r  he  could,  a  bit  of  a  song,  some- [ 
>^re — as.  in  the  "Poor  Relation,"  hej 
I  d  to  warble  about  "The  Thre©  Little  | 
I  Is  Sitting  in  a /Barn."  ; 
\s  an  actor  Sol  Smitit  Russell  was 
liue  and  inimitable.   As  a  father  and 
^'oand  he  was  -  devoted  and  tender. 
'•  a  man  and  a  friend  he  was  loyal 
1  true.  And,  from  my  heart  of  hearts, 
.ly  sincerely  and  deeply,  "God  bless 
memory."  WM.  SETIVtOUR. 

outh  Duxbury. 

BEETHOVEN  HALL 

Uie  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
jlr.  William  B.  Wright  in  his  letter 
old-time  theatricals  told  some  things 
ich  he  Tinderstood  were  so,  but  were 
nlv  to  most  of  us.  He  saw  some  things 
1:  Beethoven   hall    many   years  after 
t  .t  place  went  into  the  Park  Theatre, 
ifere  was  no  Beethoven  hali  in  '95  and 
iy  Kersands  had  practically  retired 
rii  the  stage  and  was  living  down  on 
plantation.     Beethoven    halK  waa 
■  ted  in  the  early  '70's  and  I  think  it 
'ti  in  a  part  of  Jim  Flack's  billiard 
r  ra.   Sol  Smith  Russell  and  the  Ber- 
g     Family,     Salisbury's  Trobadours, 
Ilian  Russell  (first  appearance  in  Bos- 
,t  )'and  Cailender's  Georgia  Minstrels 
V  re  seen  and  heard  there.    .    .    .  Ad 
f  man  played  in  Carncross  and  Dixey's 
cnpany,  but  was  never  a  regular  mem- 
b   of  it.    The  first  appearance  of  Den 
lompson  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
•V  3  in  a  IS-minute  sketch.   Julia  Wil- 
B  1  was  not  "With  him  at  that  time. 

'  FRANK  W.  LORD. 


Mr.  Joseph  Hislop  is  a  stylist.  He 
so  sang  In  Italian— a  circumstance  ap- 
irently  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
a  Briton  who  has  been  attached  to  a 
.vedish  opera  house." 
In  Vienna  a  concert  directed  by  Ches- 
r  MacKee,  a  young  American  con- 
ictor.  introduced  a  well  written,  i( 
rnngly  Wagnerian,  "Prelude  to  the 
tiird  Act  Of  a  Tragedy."  by  a  young 
pTierican  composer  resident  at  Paris 
dtnoiid  Pendleton.  The  soloist  of  the 
I'Hcert,  an  .American  pianist  named 
I  ques  Joias,  also  showed  remarkable 
ctlc  gifts  at  his  own  recital,  when  a 
ntasy  by  Dwight  Fiske,  conceived  in 
le  Lisatian  manner,  and  Edward  Mac- 
oweil's  "Celtic"  eonata,  received  their 

•St  performance  at  Vienna.— Musical 
mes,  June  1. 

Vincent  d'Indy  lecture  recently  in 
Dndon  on  the  evolution  of  modem 
rench   music.    Saint-Saens,   he  said, 

rcised  no  influence  on  anybody;  his 
:<!nt  remained  always  impregnated 
•li  frigidity  and  skepticism.  All  op- 
is.  except  "Carmen."  belonged  for  20 

irs  after  it.  "to  the  old  eclectic  school 
were  poor  imitations  of  Gounod, 
igner.  or  of  the  lamentable  modenl 
ilian' make,  called  the  ecole  veriste." 
uring  the  first  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
ry  there  was  a  return  to  the  clarity 
id  proportion  of  old  masters'.  "Debusy, 
jiart  from  the  influence  of  Moussorgsky 
id  Wagner,  rejoined  Rameau.  and  even 
onteverdi.  two  champions  who  suc- 
•  ded  in  repelling  the  invading  sensu- 
isness.  The  latest  in  the  beautiful 
le  of  the  French  composer  of  tradl- 
3nal  tendencies  was  Maurice  Ravel.  In 
ivel  they  found  again  the  temper  of 
e  old  French  music." 
IVesIle  Stuart  has  completed  a  ne'w 
mile  opera,  "Nina,"  which  will  be 
oduced  in  London  in  the  fall.  "It  is 
any  years  since  a  new  opera  carae 
om'Jiis  pen,  and  more  than  20  since 
lorodora"  was  produced." 


DRAMA  AND  OPERA 

I  John  Drinkwatcr's  new  play,  "Rob- 
j  ert  B.  Lee":  "The  action  covers  pretty 
-nearly  the  same  period  as  that  of 
'Abraham  Lincoln.'  It  practically  Ig- 
I  nores  ^he  early  career  of  the  dlstin- 
j  Kulshed  soldipr.  In  whoso  nature  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  love  of  home  and  chll- 
I  dr<  n  were  the  dominant  factors.  The 
plooe  Ftarts  with  the  outbreak  of  tiie 
American  civil  war  in  1861.  and  ends 
with  its  close  in  1866.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  can  fairly  be  described  as  a 
love  interest,  nor  are  the  last  five  years 
of  Lee's  life,  spent  in  the  tranquil  sur- 
roundings of  Washington  College,  Lex- 
ington, touched  upon.  Obviously  there 
is,  however,  plenty  of  dramatic  ma- 
terial to  be  drawn  from  the  stirring  tale 
of  his  war  adventures,  starting  with 
his  appointment  as  commander  of  the 
Virginia  state  forces,  and  ending  with 
his  surrender  of  Richmond  to  Gen. 
Grant.  'Robert  E.  Lee'  will,  I  under- 
stand, be  issued  In  book  form  on  the 
date  of  Its  first  performance  at  the 
Regent." 


On  June  G  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  had 
had  1240  performances  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  Hammersmith.  It  still  pos- 
sesses.  "immense  vitality." 

Etliel  Smyth,  who  once  visited  Bos- 
ton in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Conried,  then 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan,  would 
produce  her  first  opere  here,  lias  turned 
Maurice  Baring's  story,  "Fete  Gaiante" 
— it  is  in  "Orpheus  In  Mayfair" — into  a 
ballet  opera  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
produced  at  Birmingham.  Eng.,  on  June 
4.  Dame  Smyth  conducted.  "The  story 
attempts  an  intermingling  of  the  deli- 
cate and  romantic  ballet  and  the  min- 
iature of  the  puppet  play  with  the 
realistic  traits  which  were  so  successful 
In  'Pagliacci'  and  'Cavalleria  Rustl- 
cana.'  "  The  Times  said  that  the  music 
Is  hardly  fantastic  enough  for  the,  sub- 
ject; it  is  thoroughly  English:  "frank 
and  simple  melody,  with  clearly  cut 
vocal  movements,  and  dance  tunes,  are 
the  chief  means  of  expressio,n."  Thus 
the  puppets'  quartet  reminds  one  pleas- 
antly of  Sullivan  and  the  parallel  to  a 
madrigal  might  be  found  among  part 
songs  by  Parry  or  Stanford.  "Yet  the 
feeling  of  the  music  is  nobody's  but 
her  own."  The  Daily  Telegraph  was  not 
sure  that  the  music  was  sufficiently 
illustrative  of  the  fantastic  sperit. 
The  critics  apparently  agreed  to  let 
Miss  Smyth  "down  easy" 


character    under  the 
distorting  conditions  of 
ilrumatlc  writing  is  a  treasure  among 
j  contemporary  dramatists." 


"Comedy  of  Errors"  revived  in  Lon- 
don: "The  play  must  be  treated  as  a 
farce,  and  given  the  tempo  of  farce  if 
it  la  to  please  a  modern  audience — ju»t 
a  little  of  the  breathless  Old  Vic  pace, 
which  never  let  you  stop  to  think  of  the 
absurdities  of  the  plot  or  to  d\vell  on 
the  rather  tlresomely  elaborated  wit." 

On  June  5  at  the  Cambridge,  Eng., 
musical  festival  a  folk  ballet  about  Old 
King  Cole  and  the  Empress  Helena — the 
king  was  a  historical  person,  the  grand- 
father of  Constantlne  the  Great — with 
music  by  Vaughan  Williams,  was  per- 
formed. "Except  for  the  tliree  melodies 
played  by  the  fiddlers,  which  are  folk 
tunes,  the  music  is  original;  its  melodies 
have  the  peculiar  flavor,  a  little  harsh 
despite  their  beauty,  which  we  have 
come  to  associate  witli  this  composer." 


The  version  of  "David  Copperfleld" 
prepared  for  Bransley  Williams  has 
finally  reached  London  after  adventures 
in  the  English  provinces.  "Like  most 
adaptations  of  Dickens's  novels,  the 
play  is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  or^ 
der,  consisting,  as  It  does,  of  a  selection 
of  scenes  strung  together  in  rather  hap-  i 
hazard  fashion."  Mr.  Williams's  Peg- 1 
gotty  was  warmly  praised,  but  his  Ml-. 

cawber  "lacks  the  grand  manner,  the 
splendid  optimism  -with  which  Dickens 
endowed  the  character." 


M.  Adolphe  Boschet  found  Moussor- 
gsky's  "Khovanchtchina"  a  disappoint- 
ment when  it  was  produced  in  Paris. 
The  choruses  were  worthy  of  the  com- 
poser: "He  alone  could  find  certain  ac- 
cents, that  simple  grandeur,  that  rap- 
Id,  spontaneous,  fluent  expression,  that 
language  of  music  which  is  a  tremor  of 
the  soul."  In  other  parts  of  the  work 
"the  composer's  instinctive  genius  has 
pften  failed,  and  he  gives  signs  of  the 
sad  decline  which  at  40  years  of  age, 
set  upon  hira  the  mark  of  premature 
senility." 


The  Daily  Telegraph  makes  this  as- 
tonishing statement  about  "Louise." 
"Even  the  parts  of  the  father  and  the 
mother,  two  most  essential  members  of 
the  quartet,  are  not  such  as  appeal  to 
such  singers  as,  say,  Challapin  or  Mme. 
Alvare."  When  Charles  Gilibert  took 
the  part  of  the  father,  the  other  char- 
acters in  the  opera  were  of  minor  im- 
portance. Much  might  be  said  in  praise 
of  Vanni  Marcoux  in  the  same  role. 

Mme.  Duse's  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don this  season  (June  7)  was  as  Eliida 
In  Ibsen's  "Lady  "  from  the  Sea."  Mr. 
Walkley  said  of  her,  after  her  long 
absence:  "She  is  the  Duse  that  we 
knew,  'pale,  penetratln'  and  interestln,' 
like  the  Scotch  woman  of  the  anecdote, 
only  just  perhaps  a  little  more  wan, 
with  the  melancholy  lines  of  the  mouth 
a  little  more  deeply  marked,  the  figure 
a  little  more  vrillowy  and  fragile,  the 
hair  a  blanker  white.  Her  voice  has 
the  old  throb  and  wail,  her  wonderful 
hands  and  her  gestures  the  old.  Incom- 
parable grace;  her  eyes  still  pierce  you 
through  and  through.  As  to  her  art, 
time  has  not  ventured  to  touch  it;  its 
exquisite  purity  and  fineness  that  seem 
to  idealize  every  work  she  approaches 
and  give  it  a  new  and  strange  distinc- 
tion do  so  still." 

A.  A.  Milne's  play.  "The  Lucky 
One"— it  pleased  here  at  the  Copley 
Theatre— was  performed  for  the  first 
time  publicly  In  England  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Amateur  Dramatic  Club  at  Cam- 
bridge June  6.  "It  is  a  tetter  piece  of 
theatrical  craftsmanship  than  other 
plays  by  the  same  author  .  .  .  Mr- 
Milne  has  written  many  single  acts,  all 
of  which  ar  better  than  the  single  acts 
in  this  play,  but  the  piece  as  a  whole 
r&nks  among  his  most  satisfying." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  reviewing 
Volume  of  Eugene  O'Neiii's  plays, 
says-  "  'Anna  Christie'  Is  now  running 
in  London,  but  'The  First  Man'  is  not 
likely  to  run  anywhere  if  its  stage 
[directions  are  to  be  obeyed.   Both  have 

rather  weak  ends,  as  if  Mr.  O'NelU's 
imagination  had  partly  lost  hold  when 
the  hardest  part  ca.me,  or  else  as  If  he 
had  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  let 
it  keep  hold  and  see  what  came  of  it. 
'Anna  Christie'  Is  a  play,  in  all  its 
earliest  part,  of  much  power,  but  'The 
Hairy  Ape'  is  the  masterpiece."  The 
reviewer  speaks  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  "re- 
markable strength,"  as  shown  especial- 
ly in  "The  Hairy  Ape."  "Nobody,  so 
far  as  we  know,  and  certainly  no 
dramatist,  has  modelled  so  striking  a 
figure  of  Labor  as  the  Yank  of  this 
play    .  Any  one  ■who  can  put  to- 


At  the  People's  Theatre  (the  Pavilion 
Theatre)  Whltechapel.  London,  the 
cheapest  seat  is  nine  pence;  the  most 
expensive,  with  the  exception  of  the 
boxes.  3s  6d.  The  idea  is  to  provide 
for  East  London  what  the  Old  Vic  fur- 
nishes for  the  Surrey  side,  but  at  the 
People's  Theatre  modern  plays  of  the 
best  type  will  be  performed,  a  play 
a  week.  Tiie  first  four  were  Mase- 
field's  translation  of  the  Norwegian, 
"The^Witoh";  Shaw's  "You  Never  Can 
Tell."  Ibsen's  "Ghosts"  and  Zola's 
"Therese  Raquin."  Shakespeare  and 
English  "classics"  will  be  left  un- 
touched, so  that  there  will  be  no  Inter- 
ference ■with  the  Old  Vic. 


BORN  TO  SINQ  lUNHEARD 

(Ernest  Ne^wman) 
But  though  none  of  us  could  say 
whether  a  young  singer  has  the  requi- 
site capacity  for  hard  work,  there  are 
now  and  then  cases  in  which  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  in  the  matter 
of  voice,  style  and  musical  understand- 
ing the  student  is  a  thoroughbred.  The 
thoroughbreds  In  music  are  too  rare 
for  an  experienced  musician  to  have 
any  doubt  when  he  comes  across  one. 
I  can  remember  two  cases  at  the  Scot- 
tish competition  festivals  in  which  I 

should  have  unhesitatingly  tojd  the 
singer  that  she  ought  to  give  up  busi- 
ness if  she  could,  and  devote  herself 
solely  to  the  business  of  becoming  a 
professional.  But  what  are  these  people 
to  do?  It  means  at  least  three  years  of 
quiet  study,  not  only  of  singing  but  of 
music  in  general,  and  not  only  of  music 
but  of  languages.  WTiere  are  they  to 
find  the  means  to  allow  of  this?  There 
are  scholarships,  of  course.  But  it 
often  happens  that  "when  a  young  sing- 
er who  has  been  discovered  at  a  festi- 
val enters  for  a  scholarship  at  one  of 
the  conservatories  she  finds  that  she 
is  just  over  the  age  limit,  or  she  may 
be  rejected  because  she  cannot  pass 
an  examination  in  musical  theory!  This, 
I  understand,  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  singer  I  heard  last  week.  Presum- 
ably she  would  have  got  the  scholar- 
ship on  the  strength  of  her  gifts  as  a 
singer,  but  because  she  could  not  an- 
swer some  question  about  key  rela- 
tionship or  .something  of  that  sort  she 
was  rejected.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  conservatories  would  exercise 
a  little  discretion  In  these  matters  and 
relax  their  pedantic  rules  occasionally. 
It  is  easy  enough  for  a  singer  with 
any  brains  at  all  to  pick  up  what  she 
needs  to  know  about  theory  at  any  time, 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  one  of  rare 
promise  should  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  her  gifts  merely 
because  at  the  date  of  the  examination 
she  had  not  learned  the  mere  names  of 
musical  processes  that  she  was  already 
employing  quite  accurately  uncon- 
sciously. 

It  Is  very  unfortunate  that  there  is 
not  some  sort  of  local  fund  in  each  of 
the  large  centres  for  helping  the  most 
promising  of  the  young  singers  ivhom 


tlie  competition  festb-  out.  I 

think  I  have  suggested  '  ■     re  that 

here  Is  a  splendid  opporiiiiiiiy  for  Borne 
rich  hian  to  do  something  really  good  for 
music.  I  am  the  more  positive  about  it 
because  I  am  not  cnthuRlastlc  about 
promiscuous  musical  education.  Thou- 
sands of  people  today  are  learning  the 
practice  of  music  who.  In  my  opinion, 
would  bo  much  better  occupied  In  le»rn- 
ing  simply  to  listen.  But  it  grlev<s  me 
to  see,  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  year's 
experience,  the  real  thing  going  to  waste 
for  lack  of  funds  at  the  critical  moment. 
What  becomes  of  these  people?  I  sup- 
pose they  remain  in  business,  make  a 
local  reputation,  and  In  a  few  years  dis- 
appear. Probably  they  waste  on  a  mere 
husband  the  gifts  that  were  Intended 
for  the  glory  of  art.  I  believe  the  cen- 
tral festival  organization  has  authority 
to  help  as  far  as  it  can  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  but  I  am  afraid  its  funds  do  not 
allow  It  to  do  a.s  much  as  should  be  done. 
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WEINGARTNER,  COMPOSER 

(Ernest  Newman) 
Welngartner's  own  overture  and  in- 
cidental music  to  "The  Tei&pest"  were 
composed  some  five  years  ago.  so  that, 
presumably,  they  represent  his  maturest 
views  upon  the  nature  and  function  of 
music.  They  Indicate  that  the  classical 
German  mind  still  refuses  to  assimilate 
anything  of  the  newer  spirit  of  other 
countries.  German  rhythkjn  of  the  older 
type  In  particular,  seems  now  to  have 
come  to  the  end  of  Its  resources;  In  this 
music  of  Welngartner's,  for  example,  the 
phrases  are  cut  to  the  usual  two  or  four 
bar  lengths,  packed  up  neatly,  and  hand- 
ed out  to  us  like  parcels  over  a  shop 
counter.  Never  is  there  the  least  sur- 
prise, the  least  of  that  frustration  of  an- 
ticipation upon  which  so  much  of  our 
delight  in  art  depends.  It  is  curious 
that,  20  years  after  the  death  of  so  orig- 
inal a  rhythmist  as  Hugo  Wolf.  German 
music  of  the  older  school  should  have 
learned  so  little  of  the  art  of  overlap- 
ping- phrasing.  This  music  of  Welngart- 
ner's Is  pleasant  enough  in  itself,  but  it 
hardly  corresponds  to  the  modern  Eng- 
lish student's  notion  of  "The  Tempest." 
Arthur  Bliss  came  much  nearer  to  that 
in  the  striking  Incidental  music  he  wrote 
for  a  revival  of  the  play  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 


And  of  Welngartner's  conducting.  Mr. 
Newman  wrote:  Welngartner's  Berlioz 
and  Beethoven  are  still,  all  in  ail,  the 
finest  things  he  does,  at  any  rate  in  Eng- 
land. He  has  the  secret  of  that  Berlioz 
rhythm  that  is  like  the  rhythm  of  no 
other  composer;  and  once  a  conductor 
gets  this  rhythm  right,  what  seems,  at 
first  sight,  like  Berlioz's  odd  harmoniza- 
tion becomes  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the,  world.  The  "Eroica"  was  wonder- 
fully knit  together;  In  spite  of  the  some- 
times desparate  nature  of  the  material 
of  the  four  movements — for  Beethoven 
here  is  alternately  looking  back  to  Mo- 
zart and  forward  to  the  No.  5,  No.  7  and 
No.  9— the  steady  intellectual  pressure 
of  the  conductor  welded  it  all  into  some, 
thing  that  seemed,  for  the  time,  per- 
fectly homogeneous. 


PASTEUR  ON  THE  SCREEN 

France  has  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  Pasteur's  "birth  by  a  semi-romantic, 
semi-scienti'/c,  and    wholly  enthusias- 
tic film  biography  which  has  just  been 
shown  in  this  country  under  the  title 
j  of  "Pasteur:  His  Life  and  Work."  It 
Is  a    blessing  to   find  the  resurrective 
,  might  of  the  kinema  applied  at  last  to 
the  raising  of  a  worthy  ghost.  The 
j  film  Is  the  work  of  a  devotee.   .   ,  . 
The  film  lives  up  to  its  title.    It  is  a 
complete   record  ■within   the  limits  of 
an  hour  of  Pasteur's  personal  life  and 
his  20  years  of  scientific  activity.  Wo 
are  showij  his  discovery  of  the  microbic 
origin  of  fermentation  and  ultimately  of 
'disease,  the  laying  of  the  foundations 
of  antiseptic  surgery,   and   the  saving 
of  France's  natural  riches  from  utter 
I  destruction  by  disease.   We  are  shown — 
and     shown     most     convincingly — the 
drama  of  his  early  boyhood  and  student 
idays.     We   see  him  in  his  laboratory 
waiting    feverishly    for    the  telegram 
which  is  to  bring  him  news  of  the  fail- 
ure or  success  of  bis  crucial  experi- 

jments.  We  see  the  scientists  of  the 
world  gathered  together  to  do  him  honor 
jln  his  last  days. 

I  The  kinema  as  an  historian  has  al- 
'  ways  believed  In  the  personal  touch,  be 
the  accuracy  what  it  may.  The  strange 
thing  about  the  Pasteur  film  is  that  it 
deals  In  facts  which  axe  not  merely 
fiction. — Manchester  Guartlan. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

J.  &  W.  Chester  publish  Mallpiero's 
opera,  "L'Orfeide."  "In  a  short  preface 
the  composer  solemnly  warns  us  all  that 
'I/Orfeide'  is  not  a  cycle  of  three  operas 
in  one  act,  but  an  opera  in  three.  The 
second  part  ('Sette  Canzoni')  and  the 
third  ("Orfao:  L'Ottava  Canzone' — the 
epilogue)  were  created  first,  and  can 
preserve  their  Independence.  Neverthe- 
Itss,  one  is  not  to  consider  'La  Morte 
A»l«  Maschere'  ('The  death  of  the 
Masks' — the  first  part  now  Issued),  as 
havin;?  been  added  artificially.  The 
Ideas  are  capricious,  and  if  'The  Death 
uf  the  Masks,'  which  is  the  'hyphen'  of 


i 
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the  work,  came  into  existence  last  that 
does  not' mean  to  say  that  'Li'Orfelde'  Is 
I«S3  organic  or  could  be  taken  to  pieces. 
Tt  TTi!l  be  a  great  day  when  this  Intrigu- 
ing and  fantastic  work,  with  Its  harle- 
quin array  of  personages,  its  Impresario, 
lU  Orpheus,  its  Pulcinella,  its  Panta- 
lone,  its  'Capltalno  epouvante  de  Nal 
d'Enfer,'  and  its  Pierrots,  is  heard  and 
se«n  in  this  country." 


Arnold  Bax's  unaccompanied  motet,. 
"This  Worldes  Jole" — the  poem  is  said 
to  date  from  about  the  year  1300 — be- 
ginning in  the  modernized  version: 
Winter  wakeneth  all  my  care 
Now  these  leaves  vvaxeth  bare; 
Oft  I  sigh  and  mourne  sare 
When  It  Cometh  1  my  thought 
Of  this  world's  joy — how  it  go'th 
all  to  nought — 
Bax's  15th  century  carol,  "The  Boar's 
Head,"    his    "Mediterranean"    for  or- 
chestra, and  violin  sonata  No.  2  have 
been  published  by  Murdock,  Murdock 
&  Co.,  London. 

Hawkes  &  Son  of  London  have  pub- 
lished Charles  "Woodhouse's  orches- 
tration of  MacDowell's  "Woodland 
Sketches,"  also  an  album  of  20  Irish 
melodies — arranged  for  viola  and  piano. 


ON  APPLAUSE 

(London  Times) 
It  still  too  often  happens  during  opera 
tliat  the  audience  breaks  Into  r&pturous 
applause  the  moment  the  singers  have 
finished,  so  that  the  orchestra  can  be 
no  more  heard.  It  Is  a  habit  of  au- 
diences which  may  be  agreeable  to  sing- 
ers but  cannot  be  to  serious  composers, 
and  it  survives,  no  doubt,  from  the  time 
when  operas  were  only  a  succession  of 
songs  with  orchestral  Interludes  which 
lad  no  purpose  except  to  give  the  slng- 
-rs  a  rest.  But  there  is  still  another 
-i^ason  for  it  In  the  egotism  of  au- 
liences;  they  are  not  content  to  be 
merely  listeners,  but  wish  to  play  their 
part  also,  to  make  themselves  heard. 
Applause  la  their  contribution  to  the 
entertainment,  and  they  like  to  make  it 
as  large  as  possible.  There  are  many 
people  who  have  great  difficulty  in  re- 
maining passive  at  any  time;  and  the 
end  of  a  song,  which  Is  for  them  the 
moment  at  which  the  singer  stops.  Is 
Uieir  opportunity,  for  they  have  not 
risen  to  the  conception  of  an  opera  as 
a  whole.  They  are  like  the  people  who 
no  to  political  meetings,  not  to  listen  to 
an  argument,  but  to  shout  interruptions. 
The  practised  speaker  knows  them  well 
and  makes  his  own  use  of  them;  and 
the  composer  of  opera,  if  not  a  very 
I  conscientious  artist,  will  count  on  the 
impatience  of  an  audience  to  help  him 
through  a  difficulty.  The  plot  perhaps 
has  become  more  absurd  than  usual;  so 
he  Introduces  a  long  and  showy  song, 
confident  that  at  the  end  of  It  the  au- 
dience, if  the  singer  gives  them  any 
•xcuse,  will  forget  that  absurdity  in 
their  applause.  True,  the  continuity  is 
ijroken,  but  both  composer  and  speaker 
a  ddress  themselves  to  an  audience  that 
does  not  want  too  much  continuity;  for 
•ontinulty  demands  more  sustained  at- 
tention than  they  are  willing  or  able 
lo  give.  This  failure,  or  unwillingness, 
lo  attend  is  the  despair  of  great  artists 
.ind  great  speakers.  It  was  probably 
the  reason  why  Burke  became  the  din- 
ner bell  of  the  House.  He  might  speak 
with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels, 
but  his  argument  was  persistent,  and  | 

■  is  hearers  lost  the  thread  of  it,  and' 

■  ent  off  to  their  dinners.  And  so  all 
he  great  composers  of  opera  have  sub- 
lued  audiences  only  rarely  and  by  some 

rocess  of  intimidation.  Wagner,  for 
n stance,  had  to  go  to  Bayreuth  and 
make  his  own  atmosphere,  make  the  au- 
oiencea  there  believe  they  were  in 
church  by  a  process  of  hypnotism,  which 
I.egan  at  the  railway  station,  before  he 
•ould  get  them  to  listen  without  assert- 
ing themselves.  They  satisfied  their 
.?otIsm  by  a  silent  self-applause:  the 
act  that  they  were  at  Bayreuth  made 
hem  Wagnerians,  participators  In  a 
,-reat  movement.  Initiates  In  a  mystery 
if  which  their  silence  was  an  essential 
j  part.  Then  they  departed,  purified,  and 
talked  about  Wagner  and  themselves 
I  for  many  months.  He  was,  besides  a 
great  musician,  a  master  of  reclame; 
He  could  Impose  himself  on  the  crowd, 
like  Napoleon.  But  most  great  artists 
;  -annot  do  this.  They  are  to  the  crowd 
mere  entertainers. 


'  ■      hon:  The  movements 

of  the  cli.>i.-t..r»  u:.u  '.K-lr  grand  opera 
gestures  were  both  commonplace  and 
amusing;  but  let  us  frankly  admit  that 
,  the  problem  of  giving  a  semblance  of 
I  plausibility  to  an  opera  choir  has  no- 
where been  definitely  and  satisfactorily 
I  solved.  The  singing  of  the  choir  and 
the  playing  of  the  orchestra,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  b^n  easily  surpassed 
In  the  most  provincial  of  provincial 
theatres.  The  harmony  between  the 
choral  and  orchestral  forces  was  that  of 
the  late  unlamented  European  concert 
as  seen  by  a  caricaturist.  We  could  have' 
been  happy  with  either  had  the  otiier  i 
charmer  been  away,  and  on  the  whole  1 
happer  wth  the  exceedngly  merry  chorus 
than  with  the  orchestra,  for  the  latter 
was  given  to  sudden  flights  of  original- 
ity of  which  Mascagni  (we  remomb<;r 
his  insistence  on  softness  of  tone  that 
was  almost  ethereal)  would  have  never 
approved." 


stapr 
tre,  I  . 
opera  house.' 


sly  sitiall  tti-,:.i  ■ 
;  spaces  of  o'.i! 


AT  COVENT  GARDEN 

"Cavalleria   Rustlcana":    "The  com- 
any  is  responsible  for  the  stage  decora- 
Ion,   the  stage  action,   the  singing  of 
the  choir,  the  playing  of  the  orchestra, 
and  these  were  casual  and  Irresponsible 
to  a  degree.    The  small  Sicilian  village 
In  which  the  action  is  supposed  to  take 
place  had  streets  and  arches  resembling 
I  more  than  anything  the  way  tlvit  leads 
to  the  tombs  of  the  Scallgerl  in  Verona 
-and  perhaps  was  meant  originally  as  a 
I  background    for    'Romeo    and  Juliet.' 
!  Turiddu's  mother,  the  publican,  hung 
her  sign  (mstaphorically  speaking)  out- 
Bide  a  stuccoed  villa  that  might  have 
been  anything  from  the  palace  of  Caesar 


Oliver  Bernard's  settings  for  Wagner's 
"Ring":  "It  is  Inevitable,  in  my  casp, 
that  the  question  of  individual  taste 
Bhould  enter  larEely  Into  any  opinions, 
lay  or  professional,  that  are  formed  as 
to  the  beauty  and  appropriateness,  or 
the  reverse,  of  scenic  illusions,  stage 
costumes,  and  so  forth;  all  the«more  so, 
obviously,  -when  something  either  avow- 
edly  fantastic,  or,  at  least,  entirely 
unconvntional,  has  been  aimed  at.  Long 
years  ago,  before  so-called  Futurism  in 
art  had, made  many  converts,  I  remem- 
ber seeing  in  a  Bond  street  gallery  de- 
voted to  an  exhibit  of  Futurists  a  pecu- 
liarly baffling  picture  which,  to  imagica- 
tive  eyes,  might  Wave  suggested  a  scenJ 
of  awful  wreckage  resulting  from  the 
telescoping  of  trains  in  an  accident.  But 
a  glance  at  the  catalogue  dispelled  the 
idea  of  anything  catastrophic.  The  ar- 
tist, one  discovered,  had  merely  drawn — 
a  "Portrait  of  Kubelik,"  and  any  sus- 
picion that  the  catalogue  was  lying  van- 
ished from  my  mind  when  I  overheard  a 
lady  exclaim,  after  gazing  long  at  the 
drawing:  'How  strikingly  .like!' 

"I  recall  this  incident,  not  in  order  to 
suggest  any  reflectloa  on  the  particular 
kind  of '  imaginativeness  shown  in  Mr. 
Barnard  stage  pictures  for  the  'Ring,' 
but  merely  to  illustrate  how  easy  It  is 
In  such  matters  for  people  to  disagree. 
So  it  probably  happened,  then,  that  some 
newspaper  readers  were  rather  puziled 
on  discovering  one  fflotrlhg  last  week 
that  the  new  design  fbr  the  second  aci 
of  'The  Valkyrie'  had  appeared  to  one 
critic  as  'enchanting'  and  to  another  as 
'frankly  hideous.' 

"Mr.  Bernard  has  done  well  to  scrap 
for  good  and  all  the  flying  war  maidens 
— rwhom  one  remembers  at  Co  vent 
Garden  some  years  ago  In  a  cinemato- 
graphic representation — the  flying  ra-  | 
vens  and  the  inevitably  restive  Grane, 
among  other  traditional  absurdities. 
But  why  not,  once  he  set  about  break- 
ing away  from  [Conventions,  have  gone  [ 
a  step  further  and  scrapped  the  dragon 
as  well,  and,  what  would  have  been 
more  Important  still,  given  up  any  at- ' 
tempt  to  show  us  the  culminating  cata- 
clysm in  which  Brunnhilde  (on  the 
stage)  and  the  gods  (In  Valhalla)  are 
engulfed?  Truly  that  final — and  musi- 
cally overwhelming— scene,  which  was 
always  the  despair  of  every  stage  pro-| 
ducer,  must  be  numbered  now  among 
Mr.  Bernard's  failures.    .    .  . 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  hall  of  the 
Glblchungs  as  revealed  to  us  by  Mr. 
Bernard.  Surely  here  we  might  have 
been  given  at  least  a  semblance  of 
solidity  and  actuality  in  place  of  an  111 
decorated  scene  framed  In  with  flimsy 
looking,  gaudy  pillars,  and  a  back- 
ground— the  outlines  painted  a  brilliant 
purple — so  vague  that  no  eye  could 
possibly  tell  whether  one  was  supposed 
to  be  looking  on  mountain  peaks  or  a 
distant  view  of  turrets  and  gables.    .    .  . 

"Mr.  Bernard'.'s  fairyland  forest  at  the 
back  of  Hundlng's  hut  is  sheer  im- 
pressionism, and  an  enchanting  sur- 
prise when  we  see  it  first.  And,  as  a 
fact,  it  Is  far  easier  for  the  eye  to  ac- 
custom Itself  to  the  designer's  flights  of 
Impressionism — of  which  the  often  crude 
colors  are  softened  by  llghing  effects, 
such  as  will  change  a  sky  from  greenish- 
blue  to  opalescent  tints— than  to  the 
'too,  too  solid'  steps  that  lead  up  to  the 
Valkyries'  rock  and  are  considerately 
placed  in  front  of  Kafner's  lair  In  or- 
der, one  suspects,  to  afford  him  a  little 
climbing  exercise  in  the  momenta  he 
can  spare  from  guarding  his  treasure. 
J<"rankly,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Bernard's  apparent  mania  for 
steps  and  platforms,  as  also  for  his 
seeming  insistence  on  the  discovery 
that  Wagner's  gods,  goddesses,  Xlbel- 
heims,  and  the  rest  were  never  very 
far  removed  from  Ice-bound  regions. 
Why  make  Erda,  for  instance,  inhabit 
an  Iceberg,  and  why  those  pillars  re- 
sembling stalagmites  In  so  many  scenes? 
Apart,  however,  from  purely  aesthetic 
considerations  it  would  be  interesting 
to  have  an  expert's  opinion  as  to 
whe^lier  the  voices  of  the  singers  are 
not  muffled  to  some  extent  by  the  new 
system  of  fran)ing  in  the  scenes  with 
black  velvet  curtains  on  a  stage  like 
that  of  Covent  Garden,  with  Its  false 
proscenium  and  great  depth.  For  this 
rea.son,  as  also  for  others,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Mr.  Bernard's  scheme,  on 
the  whole,  is  far  better  suited  to  a  small 


liAST  WEEK  OF  POPS 

A  correspondent  asks  us  why  we  pub- 
lish so  many  letters  about  "silly"  old 
songs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  songs  that  inter- 
est many  of  our  readers  are  not  "silly"; 
they  mirror  phases  of  life  In  this  coun-  , 
try  when  the  world  was  happier:  they 
have  soclolocical  value;  they  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  historians  of 
the  American  people.  Here  Is  a  letter 
from  a  reader  who  has  a  clearer  vision 
and  a  more  receptive  mind: 

"There's  something  in  j'our  remarks: 
of  yesterday  morning  about  bid  songs. | 
after  all.  The  remarkable  outpouring  of 
Victorians  (early,  mid  and  late)  In  re- 
sponse to  an-  artlcl<»  about  old  eittiep, 
indicates  a  revolt  from  after-the-war' 
songs  of  reptilian  cabaret  sophlstica-; 
tlon;  a  demand  for  simplicity.  ! 

"These  old  songs  seemed  funny  to  us| 
at  the  time,  but  our  children,  nurtured 
on  movies  and  comic  strips,  sniff  in  dis- 
dain when  father  essays  a  few  snatches 
of  Harrigan  and  Hart  stuff,  whilst  flop^ 
ping  seal-Hke  in  the  morning  tub. 

"The  porch  committee  of  our  golf 
club  recently  discussed  this  subject.  We 
mentioned  Billy  Emerson.  To  our 
amazement  a  member  (Harvard.  '79), 
noted  for  austere  dignity;  Incomparable 
in  deportment;  Invulnerable,  impeccable 
in  social  customs;  never  known  to  fri- 
vol, suddenly  galvanized  to  life  and  be- 
gan strutting  up  and  down  the  porch  in 
admirable  imitation  ot  Emerson  and 
singing  'Are  You  There.  Morlarlty.  We 
rubbed  eyes  in  astonishment. 

"Completing  the  verse  and  chorus,  our 
performer  sank  iDack  into  the  chair,  and 
resumed  his  air  of  solemn-souled  Invln- 
cibilitv,  but  we  thought  we  observed  the 
suspicion  of  a  tear-drop  In  the  corner 
of  his  eye.  LANSING  R.  ROBINSON . 
Boston,  June  22. 


'After  the 


"Baby 
River 


;r;,i!i  '  The  one  i  '■ 
ivas  pul  to  Mr.  Eii: 

could  not  solve  It.  Mr.  Einstein  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  was  told 
to  go  to  the  head  of  the  class. 

"How  many  times  during  a  space  ot 
12  hours  will  the  hands  of  a  clock  be  In 
such  a  position  that,  when  Inter- 
changed, they  will  still  mark  a  possible 
time" 


"Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills 
are  tame.  The  tickled  ear  no  heart- 
felt   raptures  raise." 

"MEMORIES" 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
I  oft  recall  "The  Maid  of  the  Mill"— 
In  fact,  "Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts 

Me'  Still." 
"In  Old  Madrid,"  just 

Ball." 

I  saw  her  "Over  the  Garden  Wall, 
it  was  "Our  First  and  Last  Good 

Night"; 

She   said.    "Dont   Drink,   My  Boy, 

Tonight." 
Say.-^  1.  "T-ve  Worked  Eight  Hours 

Today"  „  ,,  , 

And.    "Maggie,    Dear    Im  Called 

Away."  ^ 
So.  "Keep  the  Horseshoe  Over  the 

'•Tlie'°oid    Man  Ain't  Himself  No 
More." 

If    "That    Is   Love,"  said 
Mine." 

Ju.st    take    "The    Old  Fall 
Line." 

I  sought  "Ben  Bolt,"  "Old  Rosin  the 
Bean." 

"Cnampagne     Charlie"     and  Old 

Black  Joe." 
"Annie  Laurie"  and  "Maggie  May.  _ 
"Rosip  O  Grady"  and  "Nellie  Gray 
"Marguerite"    and    "Scotch  Lassie 

Jean."  .  . 
"Robin  Rough"  and  "Kathleen  Ma- 

vouvneen," 
"Ebenezer"  and  "Liza  Jane,' 
("That  Charming  Toung  Widow  I 

M<t  on  the  Train,") 
"Lily  Dale"   and   "Sadie   Ray  — 
All  "Comrades"  from  "The  Bow- 
ery," 

We  rode  In  "Paddy  Duffy's  Cart  _ 

to   "Maggie   Murphy's  Home. 
Where  "Little  Annie  Rooney"  wote 
this  pnnie. 

^  COLIN  O'DASH. 

"THE  DEAD  RIDE  FAST" 

(Headline    In    a  Contemporary) 
-Find   Automobile   In    which  Drowned 
men  were  Riding." 

A  MOVABLE  FEAST 

The  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  pub- 
lished this  paragraph:  "Judge  Harry  L. 
Crumpacker  and  wife  were  guests  at  a 
luncheon  at  La  Po'-te 
mad  wag  reprinted  it  with  this  heading. 
"Add  Evils  of  Daylight  Saving. 

While  "lunch"  or  "luncheon  Is 
strictly  a  meal  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  it  is  in  the  United  States  a  meal 
taken  at  any  time,  even  at  midnight. 
There  are  the  "night  lunch"  carts  for 
example;  there  are  the  .signs  '  Ail-Night 
Lunch." 

"DON'T  ANSWER,  ALL  AT  ONCE" 

The  Adelphi  purposes  to  publish  every 
month  a  little  mathematical  problem  on 
.^ieh  the  readers  of  the  magazine  can 

  ponuity  in  the  railway 


A   HELPFUL  HINT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  at  a  slot  telephone  you  are  called 
on  for  another  nickel  and  haven't  one 
you'll  be  able  to  talk  on  by  dropping  an 
ordinary  five-dollar  gold  piece  In  the 
five-cent  slot:  the  coin  registers  like  a 
nickel,  and  fools  the  operator.— The 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Bonnets. 

OLD  MONEY:  OLD  PRICES 

As  the  World  AVags: 

In  a  history  of  Beverly  by  Edwin  M. 
Stone,  published  in  1843,  there  Is  the 
following  paragraph: 

"Paper  money  had  at  this  period  so 
much  depreciated  as  to  demand  an 
effort  for  its  improvement;  and  July  12, 
1779,  George  Cabot  and  Joseph  Wood 
were  appointed  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Concord,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  'adopting  such  measures  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect, 
by  common  consent,  the  important  ob- 
ject of  appreciating  the  paper  currency.' 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  convention  were  highly  ap- 
proved. A  county  convention  having 
been  held  at  Ipswich,  Aug.  19,  to  regu- 
late the  prices  ot  labor,  produce,  and 
other  articles,  the  proceedings  were  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  town,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  list, 
and  cause  it  to  be  printed,  for  the  use 
of  the  Inhabitants.  This  list  comprises 
nearly  100  articles,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  selected:  West  India  rum, 
£6  6s.  Od.  per  gallon;  New  England, 
£4  16s.;  molasses.  £4  7s.:  coffee,  18s. 
per  pound:  chocolate,  24s.;  corn,  £4 
16s.  per  bushel;  rye,  £6;  beans,  £" 
10s.;  house  carpenter's  labor,  £3  6s.  8d. 
per  day;  mason's,  80s.  to  92s.;  shoeing  a 
horse  all  round,  plain,  £5  Ss.;  neat's 
leather  or  calfskin  shoes,  £7  7e.;  mak- 
ing suit  of  clothes,  superfine  broadcloth, 
£18;  spinning  20  knots  linen  yarn,  10a. 
8d.;  mug  of  flip  or  toddy,  made  of  good 
West  India  rum,  16s.;  a  good  dinner  at 
the  tavern,  £1  Is.;  sexton,  for  digging 
the,  grave  of  a  grown  person,  £4  10s. 
These  prices  were  those  paid  In  cur- 
rency, and  not  in  silver,  one  dollar  of 
which.  In  1781,  was  equal  to  $40  of  the 
new  emission  paper,  and  t3200  of  the 
old." 

From  the  same  book  the  following 

Items  are  taken: 

177g — Price   of  labor  on  the  highways 

fliced  at  188.  per  day. 
1770 — Price   of   labor   on    the  highways 

flxed  at  SOii.  per  day. 
1780— Price   ot  labor  on  the  hlenways 

fixed  at  £12  per  day. 
1784 — Price   ot    labor   on   the  highways 
fixed  at  56.  per  day. 

1 


-Price  of  labor  on  the  hl«h-ways 
fixed  at  4«.  aod  %  pint  of  rum. 

W.  K,  F. 


/2  3 


It  Is  a  wise  son  that  knows  his  own 
father,  especially  when  he  sits  down 
I  to  write  his  father's  life.  Was  Samuel 
I  Butler  as  disagreeable  as  his  portrait 
[  and  his  Note  Book  would  have  us  be- 
lieve? He  said  frankly  that  he  was 
not  anxious  to  meet  his  father  in  the 
next  world  and  he  knew  that  his  father 
had  no  wish  to  see  his  father  among 
the  blessed.  If  the  old  gentleman  were 
among  those  happy  ones.  Samuel  But- 
ler of  "Hudlbras"  was  surely  a  more 
wholesome  companion.  i 

A  son  may  out  of  mistaken  piety  turn 
his  goose  of  a  sire  Into  a  swan  that 
others  may  admire  the  plumage.  If 
he  has  no  sense  of  humor,  he  may  take 
his  father  literally;  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  was 
frequently  the  moderator  at  town  meet- 
ings or  If  he  lived  In  the  city  was  the 
chairman  of  several  committees  and 
contributed  to  a  leading  newspaper 
articles  on  civic  reform  that  attracted 
favorable  attention.  He  may  even  In- 
clude in  his  biography  letters  from  his 
father  to  the  congressman  of  the  dis- 
trict— they  were  answered  only  In  a 
perfunctory  manner — and  extracts  from 
his  diary  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  state 
of  the  thermometer  during  a  period  of 
years. 


For  many  years  we  have  wished  to 
know  more  about  Arthur  Latham 
Perry.  The  opening  sentence  of  his 
chapter  on  "Value"  In  his  "Elements  of 
Political  Economy"  fascinated  us:  "If  I 
take  up  a  new  lead  pencil  from  my 
table,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all 
its  qualities,  I  shall  immediately  per- 
.celve  those  which  are  visible  and  tan- 
gible." For  some  unaccountable  re.a- 
son  this  sentence  was  associated  wl  h 


the  Hint  in  Herbert  Spencer's  "atiuly 
of  Sociology":  "Over  his  pipe  In  the 
vlllape  alo  house,  the  laborer  says  very 
iwsltlvply  what  Purllatnent  should  <lo 
about   the   'foot  and  mouth  disease'." 

Not  that  the  subject,  political  econ- 
omy, Interostud  us  greatly  at  Yale, 
though  expounded  by  "Billy"  Sumner 
It  was  not  ft  dismal  science.  We  see 
him  now  entering  the  class  room  on  a 
.vtormy  afternoon,  with  his  tro'users 
lucked  Into  high  boots,  clearing  his 
throat  and  beginning  his  lecture: 
"Hastlat  l.ild  down  the  proposition." 
Now  Sumner  and  Perry  woro  zealous 
FYee-tr.xder.",  Influenced  by  Hastlat,  but 
Perry's  textbook  was  not  used  at  Yale. 
Henry  I'Rwcetl's  Manual  was  the  book, 
a  much  drier  one,  nor  wore  we  con- 
.solcd  ^vllen  we  were  told  that  Faw- 
cett,  though  blind,  rode  gallantly  to 
hounds. 

One  of  Perry's  gifted  sons,  the  Rev. 
Carroll  Perry,  has  written  the  life  of 
his  father  In  a  delightful  manner.  It 
is  a  book  of  a  little  over  100  pageS,  but 
nearly  every  page  tempts  quotation. 
We  learn  to  love  this  economist, 
preacher,  genealogist,  local  historian, 
humorist,  'friend  of  youth,  as  revealed 
In  his  home,  pulpit,  classroom;  we  share 
his  enthusiasm;  we  search  with  him  for 
an  oak  post  of  the  Stockade  of  Shir- 
ley; we  receive  pamphlets  from  Sir 
t-yon  Playfalr;  we  hear  the  village  pol- 
itician say  In  the  hearing  of  Carroll: 
"How  the  hell  can  a  professor  on  his 
own  salary  send  six  children  through 
college?  He  can't  and  he  don't.  It's 
bein'  done  secretly  by  the  Cobden  Club 
i>f  lyondon."  We  even  ride  In  the  blue- 
Uned  carryall  to  church. 

"I  \(rbnder,"  writes  his  son,  "what  has 
ever  become  of  that  ancient  chariot? 
To  me  It  was  a  glided  regal  coach.  And 
why  not?  For  It  carried  on  royal  prog- 
ress up  and  down  New  England  roads 
a  veritable  King  among  Men." 


If  we  ar«  not  mistaken,  the  chapter 
"Going  to  Commencement"  was  first 
published  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
Is,  therefore,  familiar  to  many  who  have 
not  yet  had  fhe  pleasure  of  reading  "A 
Professor  of  Life."  We  shall  quote  an 
anecdote  from  the  chapter  "Supdays 
with  Father,"  In  which  the  professor 
Is  pictured  as  conducting  simple  burial 
services.  His  admonition  to  the  farm- 
ers and  their  families  consisted  largely 
In  thi.i  word  of  his  own:  "Minimize  the 
difficulties." 

"But  there  were  moments  when  even 
he  found  It  difficult  to  'minimize  the 
difficulties."  There  was  the  occasion 
when  a  poor  woman,  whose  delinquen- 
cies were  not  fully  outlined  to  a  boy, 
lay  In  her  coffin  and  Father  spoke  as 
follows:  'Dear  neighbors  and  friends, 
our  sister  has  departed  to  a  better 
world.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  we 
are  entitled  to  say  about  her  life,  but 
this  much  at  least  may  be  told  (he  then 
brightened  up  considerably,  for  the  an- 
tiquarian was  coming  to  the  top):  It 
was  her  great-great-grandmother  who 
brought  the  first  r/ig  carpet  to  Wlll- 
lamstownl'  " 


This  reminds  us  of  a  funeral  service 
In  Ellzabethto'wn,  N.  T.,  long  ago,  when 
a  notorious  dead  beat,^  undoubtedly  the 
most  shiftless,  worthless  person  In  Es- 
sex county,  had  died.  The  worthy  mln- 
1st,  r  had  this  to  say: 

"It  Is  true  that  our  departed  brother 
was  not  blessed  with  this  world's  goods. 
His  whole  life  was  a  painful  struggle, 
a  constant  moiling  and  tolling  after  the 
wherewithal  to  avoid  financial  stagna- 
tion." 


In  "Going  to  Commencement"  there  Is 
a  report  of  the  remarkable  oratory  of 
Bill  Pratt  whose  Invariable  diet  consist- 
ed of  crackers  and  cheese  and  hard 
cider.  Where  did  this  Pratt  find  the 
words  "tain"  and  "parmenlty"?  When 
the  negro  Hannibal  held  Yale  men  In 
the  seventies  spell-bound  by  his  florid 
orations,  It  was'  said  that  some  student 
had  written  the  speech  and  Hannibal 
had  committed  It  to  memory.  "Bill 
Pratt"  must  have  been  of  kip  to  Daniel 
Pratt,  the  "great  American  traveler," 
who  visited  the  colleges  and  delivered 
his  extraordinary  orations. 


We  cannot  resist  quoting  from  the 
same  chapter  the  conversation  between 
"Monk''  Raymond,  almost  12  years  old, 
and  the  younger  Carroll. 

"Wine  Is  the  worst  there  Is,"  said 
Monk.  "I  drank  some  once.  I  took  just 
a  sip  of  grandmother's  cherry  bounce 
and  I  reeled  like  anything." 

"Monk,  what  do  you  think  Is  the 
wickedest  thing  a  fellow  caji  do?" 

"AVell,  murdeT  Is  pretty  wicked,"  re- 
flected Monk.  "Murder  and  adultery." 

"Do  you  mean — do  you  mean  having 
two  wives?" 

"Tes!"  answered  he,  "and  never 
speaking  tp  either  of  them;  never  golntj 


near  th^m  at  all;  ju.st  negliotlng  ihenv" 
"Monk  how  would  you  like  to  be 
Qen  Sh'ern\an,  and  sit  on  a  hotel 
nlazza  1"  the  evening,  and  smoke  a 
cigar  from  Havana,  and  put  up  your 
feet  on  to  the  railing,  and  just  think 
and  think  and  remember'?'' 

"Finel"  said  Monk;  "but  HannlbaJ 
was  the  greatest  of  all— If  only  those 
Romans  had  given  him  a  fair  show." 

Carroll  Perry  has  o  sly,  delicate  hu- 
mor. At  commencement  the  men  from 
the    villagers    were    dressed    In  their 
best  black  shirts;  fhey  wore  new  shoes 
that   squeaked.    "The  advanced  Indus- 
trial  age   In   which  we  now  live  has 
eliminated  the  squeak  from  shoe-leath-  , 
pr.    What  a  lamentable  loss!  It  gave  a 
personal  note;  It  was  a  veritable  fl.n- 
nunciallon." 

Arthur  Latham  Perry  believed  that 
his  father  was  good  but  dull;  he  be- 
lieved this  althoiigh  he  was  not  born 
till  several  months  after  his  father's 
death.  "I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
homilies  grandfather  left  behind  him 
lend  color  to  my  father's  Tsonvictlon. 
There  was  one  sermon  of  his,  however, 
that  had  excellent  merit.  It  was  wrlt- 
'  ten  by  my  grandmother  on  a  bet." 

Bronson  Alcott  held  that  heaven  Is  a 
place  In  which  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
a  little  conversation.  If  this  is  so, 
Carroll  believes  one  will  And  his  father 
"directly  he  has  gotten  'the  lay  of  the 
land,'  where  the  wit  Is  the  keenest,  the 
humor  most  humane,  the  laughter  the 
'heartiest,  and  the  hope  for  mankind  the 
most  sure."  * 

And  now  those  Who  know  not  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  the  son  Car- 
roll can  read  him  and  wish  they  knew 
,  him. 

The  AdelphI,  edited  by  John  Middle- 
ton  Murray,  publishes  lists  of  "Books 
to  Buy"  and  "Books  to  Borrow." 

"This  list  Is  drawn  up  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  most  of  our  readers  have  to 
think  twice  (or  20  times)  before  spend- 
ing more  than  7s.  6d.  on  a  book.  'When 
we  tell  you  to  buy  a  book  that  costs 
more  than  that,  you  may  depend  on  It 
that  it  win  be  worth  making  a  sacri- 
fice to  have  It  for  your  own." 

There  should  be  a  third  list:  "Bor- 
rowed books  that  are  good  enough  to 
keep  and  not  return."  • 

More  than  one  bibllophll  could  draw 
up  a  little  catalogue  of  a  "choice 
library  composed  of  books  he  lent  and  ' 
afterwards  saw  no  more.  The  borrower 
is  often  a  shameless  liar."  "Never  saw 
the  book;  never  heard  of  It.  You  must 
have  lent  It  to  some  other  man."  Nine 
chances  out  of  10,  If  you  had  the  cour- 
age to  examine  his  shelves,  you  would 
find  the  missing  book,  though  there  are 
persons  who  lend  the  borrowed  vol- 
umes to  a  friend,  saying,  "you  ought 
to  read  this.  Keep  It  as  long  as  you 
like."  Their  motto  seems  to  be:  "Here's 
a  good  I  thing.  Push  It  along." 


ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  do  you  say  to  this  sign  In  a 
shop  window  that  recently  met  my  eye? 
"WHAT  SPAT  CASH  DONE" 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Essex  county.  In  a  village  which 
shall  be  nameless,  there  Is  a  sign  (I 
saw  It  a  we'ek  ago  Friday),  which  reads 
as  follows: 

RIVERSIDE  HOUSE 
RESERVED  FOR  PATRONS 
LOBSTERS  AND  CLAMS 
Boston.  S.  A. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR 

(From  the  Moncton,  N.  B.,  Newspaper) 
"Can't  we  steam  a  little  faster? 

Said  the  master  to  the  mate. 
"We're  away  behind  already, 

I'm  afraid  we  shall  be  late." 
The  mate  hitched  up  his  trousers 

As  he  winked  a  bleary  eye, 
"I  dunno,"  he  murmured  thickly — 
"Don't  forget,  we  co,yne  back  dryl 

"There  Is  still  a  case  of  whiskey 

And  a  cask  or  so  of  rum; 
A  half  hogshead  of  brandy 

And  a  case  or  so  of  Mumm; 
This  morning  when  I  counted 

There  were  13  kegs  of  beer — 
There  seems  no  need  to  hurry 

With  the  three-mile  limit  near. 

"There's  a  cask  of  old  madeira 

That  It  seems  a  shame  to  ■waste; 
To  throw  good  liquor  overboard 

Quite  goes  against  my  taste. 
The  passengers  are  happy 

And  the  crew  Is  on  a  spree. 
They  never  had  such  jolly  times 

Since  sailors  sailed  the  sea." 

.So  they  held  a  consultation 
And  the  passengers  agreed 
To  cruise  around  outside  awhile 

^  I  rr^gulatlon  ."ipped 


I  'm  il  the  stuff  was  i 

I'or  they  saw  no  i 
TIh!  law  should  not  be  c.irrli  d  out — 

Tlu!  vessel  como  back  dry. 

A  few  days  later,  steaming  fast. 
Put  on  a  drunken  course. 

Tile  good  ship  Havoanother 
Took  the  three-mile  bar  by  force. 

The  captain,  leering  darkly. 
Gave  a  hoarse,  eructlve  cry. 

Leaned  hard  upon  the  steering  gear 

And  brought  his  ship  In  dry. 


VARIA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

\  The  Etude  published  recently  this  let- 
ter: "Practicing,  for  busy  mothers  of 
little  children,  is  at  a  premium.  I  have 
discovered  a  way  In  -which  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time  may  be  worked  in  to 
great  advantage.  I  move  the  baby 
carriage  up  close  to  the  piano,  and  while 
holding  my  baby's  bottle  with  one  hand, 
play  difficult  passages.  Or  ones  I  want 
to  learn  by  heart,  with  the  other.  There 
Is  an  added  benefit,  too.  In  this  method, 
as  It  accustoms  the  baby  to  the  sounds, 
so  that  she  will  not  awaken  In  the 
evenings  when  I  do  play  the  piano. 

"R.  O.  B." 

Docs  not  the  last  sentence  explain 
the  behavior  of  some  members  of  our 
concert  audiences? 

I  welcomed  your  paragraph  about  the 
vulgarity  of  the  exhibition  of  wedding 
presents.  As  for  a  guest  being  ashamed 
at  the  appearance  of  her  gift  In  com- 
pany with  the  other  presents,  I  have 
always  had  a  feeling  that  the  exhibition 
was  partly  to  frighten  people  Into  send- 
ing something  more  expensive  than 
they  could  afford.  Your  Idea  of  a  pub- 
lished list  of  the  presents  was  carried 
out,  though  In  a  different  field,  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  New  York  singing 
teacher.  After  a  prosperous  season  at  a 
Chicago  summer  school,  she  put  a  full 
page  advertisement  In  one  of  the  musi- 
cal papers  and  gave  full  Information 
about  the  total  number  of  lessons  she 
had  given,  the  amount  of  money  she 
had  been  paid,  and  finally  an  Itemized 
list  of  presents,  from  an  oil  painting  to 
a  bouquet,  received  from  her  grateful 
pupils. 

Boston. 


C.  R. 


THAT  LONQ  WORD 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Rushton's  letter  In  the  Issue  of 
Sunday,  June  3,  calling  attention  to  the 
long  word  "honorlficabilitudlnatatlbus," 
certainly  did  start  something.  His  sly 
questions  as  to  the  moaning  of  this  j 
word  found  In  "Love's  Labor  Lost,"  and 
as  to  how  Shakespeare  knew  what  the 
word  meant  and  where  he  got  It  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  asked  by  a  person 
wholly  uninformed  In  the  premises.  As 
to  where  Shakespeare  got  this  word, 
not  a  little  may  be  said.  It  occurs  In 
the  "Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  published 
lit  St.  Andrews  50  years  before  "Love's 
Labor  Lost"  appeared. 

Before  that  it  was  used  in  a  charter 
of  1187.  "De  GestLs  Henrlcl  VIL"  Be- 
fore that  It  Is  found  In  a  Latin  diction-  ' 
ary  entitled  "Magnaa  Derlvatlones,"  ac- 
cording to  the  "Cathollcon"  of  Giovanni 
da  Genova.  The  Latin  dictionary  re- 
ferred to  was  never  printed,  having 
been  written  before  the  art  of  printing 
was  known.  Shakespeare,  therefore, 
could  hardly  have  gotten  the  'Hrord  | 
there.  It  Is  equally  Improbable  that  ho  ! 
found  the  word  in  the  "Catlioiioon,"  { 
for  that  work  was  in  the  Italian 
tongue  (published  about  ICOO)  and 
Shakespeare  did  not  know  Italian.  Did 
he?  So  It  would  seem  that  the  only 
place  that  Shakespeare  could  have 
found  this  tongue  twister  was  in  the 
"Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  publlsliod 
about  1548,  when  Shakespeare  was  still 
young. 

Mr.  Rushton  was  shooting  fairly 
straight  wlien  he  asked  .  The  .Herald 
readers  how  the  "bard  of  Avon"  knew 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  How  did  he 
know  It?  What  does  It  mean7  There's 
the  rubl  I  wonder  If  Mr.  Rushton 
could  be  Induced  to  give  us  his  Ideas. 

Boston.    DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER. 

The  Herald  has  already  given  a  his- 
tory of  the  word  and  defined  Its  moan- 
ing.— Ed. 

.^s  the  World  Wage: 

Am  I  right  In  thinking  tliat  Boston 
has  more  of  the  good  old  east^  wind  than 
any  other  city  of  the  U.  S.  A.V  If  so. 
Why?  O.  D.  B. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said  that 
the  peculiar  speech  of  Bostonlana  was 
the  result  of  the  eajst  wind  and  a  pas- 
sion for  codliah.— <Ed. 


I  Many  terpslchorean  features  make  an 
Interesting  bill  at  Keith's  this  week,  to 
whloh  variety  is  added  by  musical  and 
I  novelty  acts.  Raymond  Wilbert  showed 
1  humor  as  well  as  cleverness  in  manlpu- 
I  lation  of  his  hoops.   Polly  and  Oz  scored 


111  b'dij;  lilli),  to  wlilcli  Uic  y  afM- 
vivid  personalities.  Harry  Mi 
Peggy  Fears,  in  dancing  and  iImI  j-  p, 
proved  a  versatile  pair  In  griujefuj  fash- 
ion. Florence  Brady  was  greeted  with 
applause  which  carried  through  her 
many  song  numbers  and  threatened  to 
continue  Into  the  next  act.  Grace  Leigli 
.ind  Dave  Jones,  as  the  title-seeking 
ohoruB  lady  and  psr-udo  baron,  gave  sin- 
cerity to  their  burlesque. 

A  miniature  musical  comedy  In  four 
episodes  brought  many  laughs  with  Im- 
promptu fun  for  which  James  Conlln 
and  Myrtle  Glass  were  responsible.  If 
there  are  those  who  can  extemporize 
in  verso  with  the  same  cleverness  as 
Bob  Hall  wo  have  not  seen  them  often. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
variety  of  topics  to  which  he  matched 
his  wit  In  song. 

"The  surprise  of  the  evening  came  In 
a  transplanted  portion  of  the  "Good 
Morning  Dearie"  company,  with  a 
chorus  of  16  dainty  damsels  and  F. 
Harland  Dixon  and  Marie  Callahan  to 
supply  the  features.  This  pair  was 
certainly  well  mot  and  gave  style  as 
well  as  eccentricity  to  their  numbers. 
The  usual  screen  novelties  completed 
the  program. 

"  PLAYS  CONTINUING 

TREMONT  — "The  Rise  of 
Rosie  O'Reilly,"  George  M.  Co- 
han musical  comedy.  Seventh 
■week. 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Covered 
Wagon."  Picture  version  of 
Emerson  Hough's  story.  Seventh 

f  ^ ;  2  ; 

I    So,  Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  solicitor-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  put  on  a  Brit- 
ish barrister's  wig  whe-n  h^  append 
before  a  Judicial  committee  In  an  Eng- 
lish   court.     VVTiy    Englishmen  should 
thus   make   themselves  uncomfortable 
passes  understanding.    T^e  wig  'Is  said 
to  be  a  distinctive  adornment  of  the 
English  barrister,  but  It  was  Imported 
from  Paris.     The  common  law  Judges 
in  the  17th  century,  until  wigs  were  gen- 
erally adopted,  wore  velvet  caps,  coifs, 
and    cornered    caps.     The   colf-cap  Is 
now  the  "black  cap,"  donned  when  a 
Judge  passes  sentence  of  death.    In  old 
times.  It  covered  the  white  coif  and  par- 
tially concealed  his  forehead;  It  was 
pulled  over  his  eyes  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tion.    The   lord  chancellor  In  the  old 
days  wore  a  hat.    Some  Judges,  as  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  refused  to  wear  a  wig, 
and  Bishop  Burnet  said  of  him  that  he 
was  not  pleased  to  see  students  wear 
periwigs,  but  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  aUnost  all  barristers  wore  wigs. 
There  have  been  eminent  advocates  who 
have   rebelled   against   it.     Bldon  de- 
clared the  wig  to  be  a  detestable  Inno- 
vation "unknown  In  the  days  of  James 
I  and  Charles  the  Martyr,  the  Judges 
of  which  two  monarchs  would  have  re- 
jected as  an  Insult  any  proposals  that 
they  should  assume  a  headdress  fit  only 
for  madmen  at  masquerades  or  mum- 
mers at  country  wakes." 

Perhaps  the  wig  became  Mr.  Beck. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  camera-man  "shot" 
him  thus  adorned  so  that  we  may  see 
wig  and  man  portrayed  In  some  roto- 
gravure section. 


CONCERNING  BYRON 

Speaking  of  portraits,  the  Duke  of 
Premlo-Real — the  name  might  be  for  a 
brand  of  cigars — thinks  that  he  has  a 
portrait  of  Byron  painted  by  Mme. 
Vigee-Lebrun.  There  Is  a  dispute  as  to 
the  time  when  the  picture  was  painted, 
and  some  say  she  painted  from  memory. 
What  is  more  Important  Is  that  the  poet 
wears  the  justly  celebrated  Byronlc 
collar.  Wo  have  long  wished  to  see 
a  picture  In  which  he  wore  a  choker. 
Would  he  have  been  less  Byronlo  In 
appearance  If,  living  In  Gladstone's 
,  time,  he  would  have  Imitated  that 
statesman  In  the  matter  of  collar,  or 
would  he  be  less  Byronlo  today  if  he 
studied  the  advertisements  in  street 
cars  and  magazines  before  purchasing? 
This  leads  us  to  ask  how  would  Byron 
write  about  the  dances  now  in  fashion? 
Ho  wrote  savagely  against  the  waltz, 
insisting  that  it  was  indecent.  Reading 
novels  now  recommended  In  bookshops 
as  "sexy,"  would  he  not  bring  out  an 
enlarged  edition  of  his  "Don  Juan," 
putting  more  "pepp"  Into  It? 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I'm  eager  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  "Yes: 
We  Have  No  Bananas  Today"  In  a  shop 
just  out  of  It,  so  that  I  may  learn  If 
the  clerk  says:  "Yes;  We  have  no  'Yes: 
We  Have  No  Bananas  Today'  ";  or  "No: 
I  we  have  no  "Yes:  We  Have  No  Bananas 
Today.'  "  SAMMY. 

PROPHETS,    WET   AND  DRY 

-As  the  World  Wags: 
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In  considering  the  question  of  prohlbl-  ] 
tion  and  Us  enforcement,  little  would  It 
[seem  to  profit  Wets  or  drys  in  their 
cussing  and  discussing  of  the  subject 
to  turn  to  either  Testament  for  author- 
ity. Solomon  in  his  wisdom  stood  solidly 
for  wine,  women  and  song.  Habakkuk, 
with  his  "Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his 
neighbor  drink,  that  puttest  thy  bottle 
to  him,"  appears  at  first  glance  to  have 
been  a  prohibitionist.    Though  further 
study  of  the  text  seems  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  prohibition.    Nahura  was 
probably  a  Dry;  MIcah  and  Joel  were 
c. early  Wets.    Elijah,  after  his  stay  In 
•he  desert,  was  probably  converted  to  at 
least  a  normalcy  of  wetness.    As  Judge 
Jeremiah    Smith  used    to  say,  when 
asked  what  really  was  the  law,  with  a 
capital  "L"  on  some  misty  point:  "Well 
gentlemen,  there  are  eminent  authorl 
ties  on  both  sides."    As  Is  the  law,  so 
were  the  prophets. 

FIFTY-FIFTY  If 
Apart  from  the  Impossibility  of  find 
ing  .conclusive  argument  and  authority 
for    either  side  in    the  sacred  texts 
whereby  the  one  may  finally  and  defi- 
nitely hoist  and  everlastingly  refute  the 
other,  the  attempt  to  diffuse  a  spiritual 
Into    a   purely    spirituous  atmosphere, 
seems  at  least  Ill-considered.    The  only 
moral  issue  raised  by  the  question  of 
prohibition  Is  the  Immorality  of  intem- 
perance.   On  that  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  texts  is  all  on  one  side,  so  let  the 
battle  stand  drawn  between  the  consti- 
tutional     lawyers,      the  Anti-Saloon 
Lpaguers.  the  Ibootleggers,  the  enforce- 
nent   officers,    the   home-brewers  and 
fl  stillers,  and  all  the  other  experts  be- 
•ten  of  the  Volstead  Act,  leaving  the 
ce  of  reli?ion  to  the  wounded  in  the 

HARDING'S  MISCONSTRUCTION 

Tlie  danger  of  the  religious  appeal  Is 
made  manifest  by  the  language  used  by 
the  President  In  his  retfent  speecn  at 
Denver.  Speaking  on  prohibition  en 
forcement  he  said:  "Tliere  is  another 
phase  of  law  obser^'ance  to  which  refer- 
ence is  impelling.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
law  of  the  Golden  Rule,  a  statute  from 
the  Man  of  Nazareth  who  .  .  .  pro- 
claimed service  to  men  th'e  highest 
tribute  to  God." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  few.  even  100 
per  cent.  Americans,  can  join  In  t'le 
second  stanza  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner."  Vet  us  recite  the  statu,te  : 

"Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

Those  of  unsublle  mind  wUl  flnd... 
dlfficult  to  discover  In  this  commani- 
ment  authority  for  prohibition  and  its 
enforcement  Far  more  clear  is  the 
conclusion  that  all  legislation  estab-  | 
llshed  by  the  will  of  a  majority  con- 
trary to  what  the  minority  woiild  have 
done  to  It  is  unrighteous.  If  you  would 
that  man  should  deprive  you  of  your 
accustomed  beverages,  do  ye  even  so 
deprive  them  of  theirs.  Otherwise  not. 
In  that  construction  alone  la  the 
"statute"  one  of  prohibition. 

AT  CANA 

The  Man  of  Nazareth  acted  under  this 
construction  of  it  in  the  service  He  ren- 
dered to  the  wedding  guests  at  Cana  In 
Galilee  and  prevented  another  of  those 
funereal  social  functions,  a  dry  wedding 
:  reception.    For  some  reason  which  does 
not  appear,  no  wine  was  in  the  house, 
1  though  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
substance  a_3  six  large  water  pots  of 
stone   were  a   part   of  its  equipment. 
More  than  probably  Roman  enforcement 
officers  of  the  treasury  department  had 
seized  what  had  been  provided  for  the 
occasion  on  account  of  unpaid  taxes  or 
some  such  matter.    Then  by  the  miracle 
the  water  In  the  six  large  stone  water 
pots  was  turned  into  wine  and  an  en- 
joyable t'jne  was  had  by  all. 

Again  the  question  of  unpaid  taxes 
rises  to  confront  us,  as  Is  the  way  with 
taxes.  Once  crushed  to  earth  they  rise 
.again.  Beyond  peradventure  all  wine 
produced  at  Cana  In  Galilee  was  sub- 
ject to  render  unto  Caesar  internal  rev- 
f-nue.  John  does  not  record  the  payment 
of  anv  on  account  of  the  wine  in  the 
six  stone  pots,  leaving  the  law  observ- 
ance phase  of  the  transaction  on  a  par- 
ity with  those  which  are  how  so  preva- 
lent in  our  midst. 

i     About  here  let  us  descend  or  get  oft. 
renewed  bv  this  demonstration  in  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  proper  pl:ic 
i  for    everything    and    that  everythin 
I  should  be  ;n  its  proper  place. 
1     Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMb. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Eddy  sends  to  The  Herald, 
^6  version  of  "Skipping  la  the  Tra-laa-) 
Loo"  (this  Is  the  title  as  given  by  Mr. 
tVlUlam  Seymour)  as  it  was  eung 
by  him  and  his  partner.  Their  version 
differs  a  Uttle  from  Mr.  Seymour's.  The 
unhappy  father  Is  Michael  Slattery,  not 


John  McG         ,       -     -i  '  • 
t)efore  the  chorus  are; 
"She  he's  out  aU  ulght,  tffl  broad  day- 

A  dancing  of  the  tra,  la  la     la  loo. 
Their  second  versa  tvob: 
"At  every  moonlight  plcnlo.  OTir« 
Me  daughter  can  be  found. 
And  If  I  bid  her  stay  at  honaa. 
She  says,  'Go  feel  around. 
But  If  I  ketch  her  there  as^n- 
1  bate  her  till  she's  black  and  Wuft. 
If  she  goes  out  any  more  dancing  ai 
The  tra  la  la  le  la  loo." 


Mr.   Seymour's  version  Is  probably 
nearer  to  th»  original.  Mr.  Eddy  writes: 
"We  were  a  couple  of  youngsters, 
fairly  good  singers  and  good  mimics.  We 
went  by  the  name  of  Turner  and  Eddy.  | 
I  being  the  Eddy,  the  Old  Man  of  th9| 
team,  and  Turner  being  the  Old  Lady- 1 
Turner,  by  the  vcay.  was  the  best  ex- 
ponent  of  "Old  Black  Joe'  that  ever  was. 
Do  you  remember  the  old  song,  Ills 
^ace"^  Would  Stop  a  Clock/   sung  by 
Kennedy,  the  handsome  I'-'^^^^^J.j^^ 
doubt  you  will  recall  John  D-  Grlftm| 
and  his  after-dinner  speech  of  tha^K^ 
to  -the  Gintlemen  and  Soulgers  of  th« 
Mountgummery  Gar-ruds  of  Bostln  Mas- 

^^We'^'had  always  8UPPo«e*  t^*' 

^'"^^X^G^^bLTow  "'in'^h^s  ^r:^^'°^' 
!^eTsonTtlonof^?^elgedContraband.-' 

\    Oontemplating  Mr.  Lew  Holtz  and  Ws 
'lewd  lute,  we  were  able  to  decide  for 
ourseU  that  the  dirtier  jokes  have  the 
greater  vitality:    this  as  to  one  which 
has  been  told  by  every  black-and-blue 
comedian  visiting  Chicago  in  the  laat 
year.    But  we  leach  no  conclusion,  al- 
t^gh  we  often  set  our  mind  to  tb« 
ask.  as  to  why  the  Jesters  who  oork 
up  go  6o  much  farther  thaoa  those  In 
:  white-face.    Jolson.  Cantor,  -"nn^y  and 
Holtz  find  their  lines  of  »ea6t  resistance 
to  be  the  lines  that  m^y  notbe  put  into 
print.— "Tantalus,"  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

(  Th«  Manchester  Guardian  said  of 
^  Bransby  WllUams  as  Mr.  Mlcawber  in 
a  new  version  o£  "David  Copperfleld" : 
^One  thing  Mr.  Williams  did  particu- 
larly weU,  and  that  was  the  eaUng. 
Moat  stage  meals  are  the  thinnest 
travesties  of  reality.  But  this  Mlcaw- 
ber dipped  into  his  pigeon  pie  with  just 
the  right  fundamental  appetlte_  ana 
veneer  of  unctuous  good  breedmg. 

This  reminds  us  of  an.  a<50ount  of  a 
Dickens  reading  in  1862,  related  by  Lady 
Westmoreland,  who  was  "enchanted." 

"His  reading  of  the  storm  in  'David 
Copperfield'  was  perfectly  thrilling,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  crowded  hall,  won- 
derful. .  .  .  Close  to  us  was  Fechter, 
a  fat,  clumsy.looklng  figure,  with  a  very 
(iark,    sallow  face,   and   coarse,  black 
hair,  positively  ugly,  I  thought,  when  I 
first  looked  at  him;  but  when  I  saw  how 
his  countenance  reflected  all  he  heard, 
and    saw    tears   rolling   down  his  face, 
and  then   his  whole   frame  convulsed 
with      laughter.      I      recognized  the 
beauty  we  saw  in  him  as  Hamlet.   .   .  • 
It  Is  certainly  a  wonderful  triumph  of 
genius,  for  there  Is  nothing  to  aid  it. 
i  Nothing  can  be  less  preposseselng  than 
Dickens's   appearance.     His   action  Is 
'not  graceful,  his  voice  is  not  musical, 
and  rather  hoarse;  and  yet  he  moves 
masses  of  people  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
kinds  alternately  to  tears  and  laughter. 

Fechter  on  the  stage  was  the  most 
graceful  actor  wo  ever  saw,  whether 
he  was  playing  Hamlet  or  Obenreizer. 
Monte  Crlsto  or  Claude  Melnotte.  We 
saw  him  off  the  stage.  His  hair  was 
thin,  neither  coarse  nor  black;  his  face 
was  anything  but  black,  and  he  was  by 
no  means  ugly.  Is  the  date  1862  given 
by  Lady  Westmoreland  correct?  Was 
Fechter  In  that  year  at  a  reading  by 
Dickens? 

M.  Pierre  Benard  of  the  Paris  Jour- 
na4    apparently    does    not    enjoy  the 
Comedle  Francalse.    Ho  admits  he  is 
afraid  when  he  enters  the  sacred  por- 
t'als  of  Its  theatre.    "There  are  busts, 
all  the  people  you  don't  know  staring 
at  you     One  looks  about  mechanically 
to  see  if  a  gentleman  all  In  black  does 
not  come  forward  to  say:  'The  family. 
Let's  run.   Further  in  an  ouvreuse  wel- 
comes you.    She  has  the  familiar  man- 
ner of  an  old  faithful   servant.  You 
would  think  you  were  calling  on  an 
\  aunt  with  a  heritage  at  her  disposal. 
The  hall  completes  the   illusion.  Its 
all  In  red,  like  a  parlor  in  the  prov- 
inces    you  do  not  dare  to  raise  your 
voice    You  always  have  the  Impression 
that  some  one.  pointing  at  the  stage, 
is  about  to  say:  'Hushl  There  are  sick 

persons  there."  "   

"The  Magic  Flute"  at  Covent  Gar- 
H«„     Tt,  thP,  Tempi?  of  Sarastro  in  the 


is  an  altar  that  bears 
a.i  Ir.tvis S  resemblance  to  a  per- 
fectly good  anthracite  stove.  But  all 
good  operagoers  accept  these  little  dis- 
illusions as  part  of  the  great  game  of 
keeping  grand  opera  aUve.— i)aUy  Tel- 
egraph. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  the  words  of  "O'Grady's 
Goat?"  With  you,  I  don't  think  these 
'old  Irish  Bonga  ar«  'aelnlne,"  'BlUy'  or 
•stupid.'  They  are  very  expressive  of  a 
certain  phase  of  Irish  character  that  has 
largely  passed;  the  kindly,  sympathetic, 
happy-go-lucky,  loyal  phase,  as  we 
Knew  It  50  year?  ago— as  we  saw  It  In 
Lever's  "Charles  O'Kalley."  . 

Boston.   A.  F.  CLARKE. 

As  for  the  (theatre)  tax.  It  goes  partly 
to  paying  Interest  on  our  deljt  to  Lafay- 
ette and  party  to  paj-lng  wages  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  Induced  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  lake  part  In  the 
harmless,  necessary  cat-walking  known 
as  enforcing  the  Eighteenth.  Precarious 
employment,  at  best;  for  our  republic, 
like  all  others,  is  ungrateful,  and  usually 
fires  the  gentlemen  before  they  acquire 
more  than  a  half-million  through  inten- 
sive partnership  with  other  gentlemen 
who  think  that  tho  Eighteenth  Is  the 
best  of  all  possible  amendments.  —  Chi- 
cago Tribune.   

S.  V.  D.  remembers  hearing  So!  Smith 
Russell  sing  at  the  Old  Howard  In  the 
early  70' s  several  songs,  among  them 
The  Goose  with  Sage  and  Onions."  and 
Impersonating  an  old  maid: 
"They  locked  me  in  an  upper  room  and , 

took  away  the  key. 
Just  because  I  would  not  wed  a  man 
not  loved  by  me." 
About  that  time  Delahanty  and  Hen- 
gler  sang  and  danced  'The  Happy  Hot- 
tentots ■    I  remember  hearing  Charles ' 
Vivian,' the  founder  of  the  Elks,  singing 
motto  songs  at  the  Howard,  also  Oscar 
Schaffer  and  Maiden  Wright,  two  'motto  , 

singers.'  "   

"Reverie,"  by  Miss  Mabel  Going  of 
Boston,  will  be  played  at  the  "Pop"  con- 
cert tomorrow  night. 


Notes  and  Lines: 

Would  you  be  interested  In  the  mem-  ' 
ory  of  V^other  reader  of  the  '^ool.^^ 
with  reference  to  the  son*  oi  du. 
Kussell? 

"My  Blstsr  Kate  does  Itte  to  tak* 
My  old  socks  and  dam  em. 
She  is  so  nice,  she  is  so  sweet. 

She  ought  to  be  with  Bamum. 
Bootlty  toot,  she  plays  th»  flnt* 
In  a  very  charming  manner, 
Trl  lillil  la,  she  runs  along 
On  sister's  grand  planer; 
Rumplty  turn,  she  beats  the  ^J]^ 
And  then  she  beats  the  S°nf  .^f  ^^y  ! 
Since  sister  Kate  has  learned  to  play  . 
We've  all  gone  wrong."  ; 
There  was  another  old  sons  of  Uysome 
days  which  some  one  may  reoaii. 


WHEN  O-BRIBN  13  Al?  AUJERMAN 
Sure.  I'n  buy  a  grand  pl-aa.-no 
For  my  Mary  Ann  to  play,  - 
ind  I'll  send  young  Tom  to  a  board- 

Ing  school  .  \ 

Where  he'll  learn  to  play  «'0<l'i^ 
No  more  I'll  rub  and  scrub  aU  day. 
No  blish  ?  soil  my  PO'^'' ,^"\^,' 
Yo-oo  the  Mayor  himself  will  raise 

his  hat    „ 

When  O'Brien  is  an  Alderman. 

There  was  a  """^  ^^^^^old 
the  two-for-flve  resorts  of  thirty  oau 

years  ago :    , 

"On  one  Sunday  momlns  Jerry  Sul- 
livan and  me  rnAO. 
In  Troy  got  the  oolla*  for  Kra*a 

We'were"  med  and  convicted-^ 
TO  t^^at^'eautif^Tstone  mansion  np 
near  Lake  Champ  aln, 

Dannemora  prison,    the  beautiim^s^ 
mansion." 
Boston. 

M.    Louis    MonlRelll    has  charged 
MM.    Van    Dongen.    Camllle  Mauclalr 
and  two  other  artists  with  slander  and 
brought  them  Into  a  Paris  court  for. 
according  to  his  complaint,  the  defend- 
ants, m  lectures  or  In  articles  published 
m  magazines  or  newspapers,  alluded  In 
a  derogatory  manner  to  his  celebrated 
uncle.  Adolphe  Montlcell  ^^^^'^IJl 
that  artist's  poverty  in  his  letter  ye^ 
The   nephew   is  not 
warm  praise  of  the  uncle  s 
these    defendants;    he        ^.  XaAo\V>\x^ 
"poverty"  is  only  a  legend;  that  Ad°'P 
never  was  In  need  of  money.  In  fact, 


wassowe!l  jfi  -ha-t  i^e  refused  c4piml»- 1 
sions. 

Is  it  a  slander  to  say  an  artist  was 

poor  when  he  was  not?  The  defendants 
laugh  at  the  idea.  Even  If  the  report 
about  Montlcelll  Is  only  a  legend,  his 
reputation  aa  an  artist  Is  not  affected 
by  It,  The  defendants  cited  the  case  of  \ 
this  and  that  Illustrious  painter  who 
was  poor.  Did  not  Paul  Baudry  say  he 
could  dine  on  six  sous,  and  also  say 
that  any  artist  who  paid  more  than  20 
sous  must  be  an  amateur? 

Unfortunately,  the  case  against  M. 
Van  Dongen  has  been  adjourned  until 
Oct.  11.  Meanwhile  let  us  possess  our 
eouls  in  patience. 

A  RICH  MAN'S  WHIM 

O  O  Mclntyre  wrote  to  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post:  "In  my  many  years 
residence  in  New  York  I  saw  the  senior 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  mans  on  lighted 
at  night  but  once."  "Tantalus,  read- 
ing this  note,  remarked:  "One  of  the 
«  C.  V.'s  peculiarities  was  to  light  the 
mansion  In  the  daytime  only." 

FROM  OUR  GEOGRAPHERS 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,.,^t^. 
You  assert   that  Mr.   Esau  .'."^tes 

ivith  his  accustomed  authority."  May 
venture  to  suggest  that      the  gentle- , 
man's  authority  regarding  tides  in  the 
Bosphorus  or  Sea  of  Marmora  is  of  no^ 
higher  order  than  his  location  of  Mac- 1 
k  nac  I  am  inclined  to  attach  UtUeJm- , 
portance  to  his  crlticisni  o'Mr.  Powell 
whose  books  and  special  articles  I  have 
Availably  found  both   Interesting  and 
l^rfr';l^tive.    AS  to  the  tides  in  questl 
Mr.  Powell  may  be  wrong,  but  I  hesitate 
rondemn  him  on  the  authority  of  a 
rrwhTgilbly  refers  to  "Ma^k^nac  on 
the  Detroit  river,"         F.  W.  CROSBY. 
Boston. 

As  the  WorW  Waigs: 

Mr  Esau  with  maddening 
ence  whisks  dear  old  Mackinac  Mich.. 
f?om  the  straits  of  Mackinaw  down  to 
the  Detroit  river,  301  9-lOths  miles 
away  Shall  we  l&t  him  get  away  with 
ItT  And  there's  a  six-inch  tide  on  Lake 

'"^:^°on.     I^SING_R.  ROBINSON 

Mr.  Esau's  writing  was  not  mstlnct. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  he  wrote  Mac- 
kinac or  the  Detroit  River,'  or  Mac- 
kinaw or  the  Detroit  River?  He  Is  not 
tll^  only  one  that  h^s  called  In  question  | 
Mr.  Powell's  accuracy.— 

THE    NEW    MEMBER    IN  OUR 
ACADEMY 

Mr'.  Lincoln  P.  Slraonds  recently  pro- , 
posed  Mr.  Munch  of  "Munch's  Lunch  | 
^Maverick  square  for  metnbershlp. 
Mr    Lansing  R.  Robinson  writes. 

"As  Peary  said  to  old  Doo  Cook.  I 
claim  the  rights  of  prior  f  ^covery^ 
Whilst  stalking  beavers  last  May  I 
baeied  Munch  In  Haymarket  square, 
nominated  him.  Receiving  no  re- 
^rrf  fT-nro  vou  I  thought  he  might 
Tave  Plackd  on  the  waiting.,  list. 

Staybe  this  is  a_dlfferent  Munch. 
AL  HAMID'S  SOLILOQUY 
(Entering  the  harem) 
Pretty    Lotus    Flowers,    how  meekly 
today 

You  droop  in  appealing  . 
Yester  e'en  I  had  Haidee  whipped  by 

the  black,   ^ 

For  wiggling   her   flnsrers.   thumb  to 

At  me!°behlnd  my  venesraWc  badt. 

(Looking  at  Llllee) 
If  they  should  hang  me  on  a  hUl, 
For  a  crime  you  know  I  did  not  do. 
You  would  steal  out  to  my  gibbet 
After  nightfall,  pro^'lded  no  one  saw  you. 
And  weep,  and  nibble  sweet  meats. 
Enjoying  your  self-pity. 


(Looking  at  Namae) 
Your  tongue  is  Upped  with  a  dagger's 
point; 

If  I  should  spilt  it  as  they  do  a  crow  s 
Would'st  thou  then  forego  sarcasm? 

(Liooklng  at  Vesta) 
Pretty  child,  with  soft  kitten  pawsl 
Squeeze  them  but  a  mite  too  hard 
Or  deny  thee  some  bauble 
And  sea  tho  polished  claws  Tinshoath. 

(Looking  at  Maldee) 
You  stood  at  the  casement  with  eager 
1  eyes  . 1 

"  When  the  bare-kneed  Scots  returned 
victorious  from  war, 
Blowing  squealing  notes  through  pipes  | 

with  a  bag  of  wind,  • 
And  winking  at  the  daughter^  of  Allan. 

I 

By   the  beard  of  the  .Propheitl  One 

more  tax 

And  the  dishes  will  rattle  like  pastanets  j 
In   the  great   White   Yankee   reetau- j 

rant  in  Cairo, 
Impelled  by  your  alabastec  hands. 

I 

Yea,  the  cursed  English  axe  thrifty 
Having  but  one  wife; 
May  she  have  the  combined  faults  of 
all  mine.  GEORGE  ANON, 


WHY  "MI3S  DWYER" 
a  World  Wa»«: 
il  that  Mr.  De  Val«ra  Bent  a  ca- 
ileira  "  Mr.  John  F.  Flnerty  In 
whlL-h  said:  "Beidth  Elr«  Fob  Ag  Can 
XI  Dhiildhlr  (Ireland  will  yet  belong  to 
.<alhlefcn  Dwyer— I.  e.,  aa  allegorical 
imine  for  Ireland.)"' 

I  know  that  Ireland  ha*  allegorical 
names-  Catharine  Holahan,  to  take  one 
roeUlng  of  "Oaltllln  Nl  Uallachalh;  Cella 
iVGara  (SlghUe  Nl  Ohadharadh);  Fair 
."ire  InniEfail;  Black-haired  Fair  Rose 
"oheal  Dubh),  or  Dark-haired  Little 
o»e  (Rolsln  Dubh);  Crlftan.  Banba; 
at  I  have  never  come  across  •'Kathleen 
0«T6r  •'  Can  any  one  tell  me  whether 
!t  la  a  bardic  name  for  Ireland?  Is  it  of 
\Iunster7 

And  where  can  I  find  all  the  verses 

of  "Bean  an  Fhlr  Ruadh"?    The  flrat 
vwse,  In  English,  Is  as  follows  i 
I  spent  nine  months  In  prison  fettered 

and  bound,  .  _. 

My  bod»    chained   and   Becured  with 

locks, 

Bounded  as  the  srwan  on  the  ware 
In  hopes  to  sit  down  beside  the  red- 
haired  man's  wife." 

EGAN  O'RAHHiLY. 

South  Boston. 

VERSATILITYJN  MACHIA8P0RT 

We  have  received  a  card  from  Ma- 
chlasport,  Me.i 

"Gents— 1  expect  to  be  In  the  market 
for  paints,  yarnlshes,  brushes,  auto  oils 
and  greases,  Insurance  of  any  klnd» 
Fidelity  bond,  strawberry  plants."  We 
admire  the  sender's  Industry.  If  only  he 
had  not  addressed  the  male  world  as 
•Gents"! 

In  Wichita,  Kan.,  Messrs.  Carver  and 
Carver  are  not  the  leading  surgeons; 
they  are  chiropractors;  and  L.  R.  Dum- 
bell  1>  not  a  "rising  young"  lawyer,  but 
a  dealer  In  paints. 

In  Raleigh,  N.  C,  dealers  In  electrical 
fixings  advertise  themselves  as  "elec- 

tiaglsta."  

I  THE  LONQ-LEQGED  WEST 
lAOr.  in  Antlffo  CW1».)  Heralt) 
Holeproof  FuU-Fashloned  Silk  Hoso; 
heel,  toe  and  flare  tops  reinforced  with 
mercerized  lisle,  per  yard,  at.......t2.9S 

1 


In  a  letter  dated  Clamport.  Ay  3, 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  says  that  3  is  | 
tired  of  seeing  in  the  rotogravure  sec-" 
tions  of  New  York  Sunday  newspapers 
pictures  of  j-oung  horsewomen  "Jumping 
over  ditches,  brooks  and  hurdles  with 
coat  tails  flying  in  the  air,  or  rising 
In  the  saddle  and  leaning  forward  after 
the  manner  of  jockeys,  showing  the 
seats  of  their  tight-fitting  breeches." 
He  adds:  "I  am  not  interested  in  these 
young  women,  no  matter  if  they  belong 
to  our  untitled  aristocracy,  descendants 
Of  the  first  families— as  you  cam^  Into 
the  town." 

Mr.  Johnson  has  his  whims,  his  pre- 
judices; for  he,  too,  as  mortal.  If  a 
woman  wishes  to  risk  breaking  her 
neck,  what  is  It  to  us,  what  is  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Arcturus  or  some  star 
that  Is  not  yet  visible?  If  only  the 
horse  does  not  suffer  injury.  In  our 
boyhood  we  did  not  like  to  see  young 
horsewomen  sporting  stove  pipe  hats, 
though  we  could  give  no  reason  for  the 
disUklng.  In  those  days  men  did  not 
approve  mannish  women,  yet  we  re- 
member joyfully  the  superb  entrance 
on  the  stage  of  Miss  Genee,  the  dancer. 
In  riding  habit,  plughat  and  boots. 

The  horsewomen  of  the  rotogravure 
sections  sit  astride.  We  read  a  few 
flays  ago  In  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Lon- 
don that  of  twenty-one  women  riding  in 
the  ring  at  the  Richmond  Horse  Show 
only  four  were  In  breeches.  This  close 
observer  assumed  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  fashion.  "It  was  bound  to 
come,"  he  says,  "and  whether  the 
motive  power  has  been  provided  by  the 
makers  of  habits  and  saddles  or  by  the 
fair  riders  themselves  it  were  Idle  to 
inquire." 


SIDE  OR  ASTRIDE 

This  English  UTiter  adds:  "From  a, 
man's  point  of  view  a  woman  certain- 
ly looks  better  on  a  side  saddle  and  In 
a  habit  than  when  riding  astride.  As 
far  as  safety  Is  concerned,  a  woman 
is  less  likely  to  be  thrown  from  a  side- 
saddle than  from  the  male  sort.  and. 
In  these  days  of  safety  habits  the  dan- 
ger of  being  dragged  is  reduced  to  van- 
ishing point." 

In  the  sixties  and  seventies,  probably 
in  the  eighties,  a  New  England  horse- 
woman In  breeches  riding  astride  would 
have  excited  undesirable,  mocking  at- 
tention. Yet  we  saw  in  Virginia  in 
the  late  eighties  fair  maidens  riding 
astride,  and  we  were  told  this  was  the 
general  custom.  We  have  read  that 
the  first  woman  In  England  to  use  a 
side  saddle  was  the  Princess  Ann  of 
Bohemia.  This  was  In  1399.  Before 
tliat.  English  women  rode  On  a  pillion 
or  astride,  like  men.  Catherine  de 
Medici  was  one  of  the  many  women 
of  bygone  years  that  we  wish  we  had 
known.  Brantome  wrote  of  her:  "She 
was  very  good  In  horseback  and  b-.M- 


slttlng  with  ease,  and  being  the  first 
to  put  the  leg  around  a  pommel;  which 
was  far  more  graceful. and  becoming 
than  sitting  with  the  feet  upon  a 
plank." 


HABIT  OR  SKIRT 

"Rldlng-hablt"  ha.<i  not  ahvay.s  nipnnl 
a  habit  for  riding  on  horseback;  that 
was  more  commonly  called  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  18th  century  a  riding- 
skirt.  Note  the  difference  in  the  diary 
kept  by  Mary,  niece  of  Sir  Willlani 
Hamilton:  "Dec.  3d.  Got  up  a  little 
after  S,  had  my  hair  dress'd  for  ye  day, 
thougih  I  put  on  as  usual  for  ye  morn- 
ing a  riding-habit."  She  rode  on 
horseback  after  breakfast.  Coming  in, 
she  wrote:  "I  changed  my  riding  skirt, 
and  put  on  my  habit  again."  Appar- 
ently she  dined  in  her  habit.  Fanny 
Burney,  describing  a  ball  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  said  that  some  of  the  ladles 
"were  In  riding  habits  and  they  made 
admirable  men;  'tis  tonnlsh  to  be  so 
much  undressed  at  the  last  ball." 

Jane  Austen's  "Emma"  was  pub- 
lished in  1816.  In  it  Mr.  Dixon  saves 
the  life  of  a  woman  at  a  water  party. 
"By  the  sudden  whh-ling  round  '  of 
something  or  other  a.niongst  the  sail.s. 
she  would  have  been  dashed  into  the 
sea  at  once,  and  was  all  but  gone,  if 
he  had  not,  with  the  greatest  presence 
of  mind,  caught  hold  of  her  habit." 
And  at  that  time  and  a  little  later  a 
woman  was  married  in  her  "riding 
habit";  that  Is,  In  the  gown  In  which 
she  meant  to  travel,  "made  of  some 
solid  material,  with  no  furbelows 
(falbalas)." 

APROPOS  OF  "10  BEST  BOOKS" 

(Sir  Thomas  Browne) 
I  have  heard  some  witli  deep  sighs 
lament  the  lost  lines  of  Cicero;  others 
with  as  many  groans  deplore  the  com- 
bustion of  the  library  of  Alexandria: 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  there  be  too 
many  in  the  world;  and  could  with  pa- 
tience behold  the  urn  and  ashes  of 
the  Vatican,  could  I,  with  a  few  others, 
recover  the  perished  leaves  of  Solomon. 
.  .  .  Some  men  have  written  more 
than  others  have  spoken.  Pineda  quotes 
more  authors.  In  one  work,  than  are 
necessary  dn  a  whole  world.  .  .  . 
'Tis  not  a  melancholy  "Utlnam"  of  my 
own,  but  the  desires  of  better  heads, 
that  there  were  a  general  synod  not 
to  unite  the  Incompatible  difference  of 
religion,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  learn- 
ing, to  reduce  It,  as  It  lay  at  first,  in 
a  few  and  solid  authors;  and  to  con- 
demn to  the  fire  those  swarms  and  mil- 
lions of  rhapsodies,  begotten  only  to 
distract  and  abuse  the  weaker  judg- 
ment of  scholars,  and  to  maintain  the 
trade  and  mystery  of  typographers. 


A  MALTHUSIAN  HOSPITAL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noted  that  on  the  door  of  the  ma- 
ternity ward  of  the  hospital  in  Evans- 
ton,  Indiana,  not  Illinois,  Is  a  card 
reading,  "No  Children  Allowed." 

Traveller. 


NOTEWORTHY  DISTINCTION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Stuart  Mackenzie  writes  In  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine  for  July:  "Zolninger  was 
a  plumber,  the  two  others  were  labor- 
ers." 


A  FRENCH  CANADIAN  POET 

(From    the    Empire    Forester,     read  by 
S.   E,  A) 

THE  FROG 
What  a  queer  bird  the  frog  are — 
When  he  sit  he  stand — almost — 
When  he  hop  he  fly — almost — 
He  ain't  got  no  sense — hardly — 
He  ain't  got  no  tail,  hardly,  either — 
He  sit  on  what  he  ain't  got — almost 


ORPHIC  FRAGMENTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  regrettable  recollection  of  an- 
other lowbrow  who  now  finds  it  hard  to 
commit  anything  of  value  lo  memory. 
It  was  sung  at  Weston's  Music  Hall, 
High  Holborn.  London,  over  CO  years 
ago,  but  I  don't  remember  the  name  of 
the  song. 

"O,  a  horrible  tale  I  have  to  tell  of 

the  disasters  as  befel 
A  family  as  resided  in  the  wery 

same  thorofare  as  I  did." 
•       •       •       •       •  • 

"But  the  fly  on  the  wall,  he  was  the 
wust'n. 

He  blowed  hlsself  up  with  epoU'^ 

taneous  combustion." 
I  think  the  above  were  the  first  and 
last  vsrsca.  T.  W. 

Spencer. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  there  was 
something  about  one  meftiber  of  the 
family,  a  desperate  fellow,  stabbing 
himself,  or  blowing  out  his  brains  with 
an  umbrella;  at  any  rate,  "feller"  and 

"umbrella"  were  supposed  to  rhyme.  

Editor. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  in  the  report  of  a  conversation: 
"To  quote  Shakespeare,  'The  gentle- 
men protest  too  jnuch."  " 

Looking  It  up,  I  found  it  In  the  com- 
edy called  "The  Two  Liadles  of  Verona." 

TANTALUS, 


Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrook,  who,  years  ago,  was  tho  dramatic  critic  of  the  | 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  when  it  was  an  eminently  readable  newspaper,  con- 
•trfbuted  recently  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  an  article  entitled 
"Great  Acting."  Though  he  defined  "great"  acting  as  the  kind  "which 
sheds  a  new,  intense  and  fine  light  of  its  own  upon  the  passage  to  which 
it  is  applied,"  his  article  was  in  effect  an  agreeable  account  of  actors  and 
actresses  who  in  the  past  greatly  impressed  hire. 

When  he  was  a  boy  he  saw  Edwin  Booth  as  King  Lear  at  .the  old 
Princess's  Theatre.  He  still  hears  his  thrilling  tones  in  the  tent  scene 
with  Cordelia,  delivering  the  verses  (surely  among  the  most  affecting  in 
all  Shakespeare) : 

"Pray  do  not  mock  me; 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor  less ; 
And,  to  deal  plainly, 
;  i  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind." 

He  still  sees  Ristori  at  the  end  of  the  scene  with  Macbeth,  which 
brings  the  first  act  to  its  conclusion,  "standing  by  a  door,  looking  steadily 
on  the  thane  of  Cawdor,  and,  amid  the  rapt  silence  of  the  audience,  slowly 
placing  her  hand  first  upon  her  brow,  then  upon  her  heart,  and  last  upon 
her  lips,  for  assurance  that  in  the  'terrible  feat'  to  which  he  was  com- 
mitted, he  could  put  absolute  confidence  in  her  intelligence,  her  love,  and  ' 
her  silence." 

When  Henry  Irving  in  lago's  soliloquy  beginning:  'Thus  do  I  ever 
makei  my  fool  my  purse,"  came  to  the  words  "How,  how?  Let's  see,"  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  so  remained  for  a  time.  "Then  very 
Blowly,  he  drew  his  hands  down,  revealing,  gradually,  a  face  all  ablaze  with 
the  devilish  plot  that  had  come  into  the  villain's  mind.  Those  who  remem- 
ber how  extraordinarily  eloquent  a  mask  Irving's  face  was  in  those  days, 
and  how  significant  his  eyes  and  lips  could  be,  will  understand  the  visible 
and  audible  shiver  that  used  to  pass  over  the  audience  during  this  most 
daring  and  illuminating  passage  of  acting." 

There  was  Ellen  Terry's  mad  Ophelia — "The  wandering  eyes,  the  low, 
Exquisite  voice,  the  virginal  grace,  the  heart-rending  quiet  and  beauty  of 
to  all!" 

\  Mr.  Walbrook  has  seen  many  Ophelias  sli^ce.  Too  often  in  this  scene, 
"far  too  often,  they  have  thrown  flowers  about,  flung  themselves  to  the 
floor,  screamed  and  boggled,  and  raved— all  in  the  grossest  contradiction 
lof  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  text." 


Ada  Rehan  Had 
iMagic  Moments 

Ada  Rehan,  "that  wondrous  Irish- 
Woman,"  had  her  magic,  Indescribable 
Wments.  He  recalls  her  "Joyous  su- 
perb, Tltianesque  figure"  as  Katharine 
and  as  Bosalind.  Ono  of  these  moments 
^me  In  the  speech  just  before  the  end 
of  the  first  act  of  "As  You  Like  It": 
"Were  It  not  better  because  that  I  am 
more  than  common  tall." 

"How  she  compassed  It  I  have  not  the 
least  idea,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  those  eight  and  a  half  lines  the, 
whole  audience  used  to  burst  into  a 
roar  of  cheers  that  stopped  the  play  for 
half  a  minute.  Agali*  and  again  have  I 
•een  the  part  played  by  other  actresses, 
iand  never  a  hand  for  this  speech!  Ada 
Rehan  made  of  It  an  unforgettable 
event.  No  doubt  she  enriched  the  pas- 
sage with  some  sudden  Inflection  of 
voice,  flash  of  the  eye,  splendor  of  ges- 
ture. No  one  could  explain,  and  I  sup- 
ipose  the  reason  is  that  no  one  could  sit 
[fliifficiently  calm  under  anything  so 
lelectrlcal  and  electrifying  as  to  be  able 
to  analyze  Its  method." 


AN   INSPIRED  "EFFECT" 

j  "In  those  days  actors  were  more  often 
their  own  'producers'  than  Is  the  case 
jtoday,  and  here,  also,  some  rare  things 
were  done.  For  example,  one  of  Irv- 
jlng's  most  beautiful  touches  was  an 
•effect'  he  Introduced  Into  the  last  act 
of  'Richard  III.'  The  scene  was  the 
King's  tent  on  the  eve  of  the  fbattle  of 
Bos  worth;  a  small  red  lamp  on  the 
table  gave  it  its  only  Illumination,  and 
the  blood-guilty  Plantagenet  sat  scan- 
ning the  plan  of  the  morrow's  battle 
array.  Presently  he  put  the  paper  from 
him,  and.  with  a  groan  of  weariness, 
rose,  turned,  limped  his  way  to  the  back 
of  the  tent,  and  drew  Its  entrance  cur- 
tains apart,  disclosing  a  scene  steeped 
in  moonlight,  and  a  sky  glittering  with 
Stars.  I  can  still  see  the  dark,  mis- 
ohapen,  tragic  figure  as  I  saw  It  that 
night,  standing  with  outstretched  arras 
agamst  the  lovely  background  of  the 
peaceful  heavens,  and  the  impression 
the  contrast  made  is  still  vividly  with 
The  whole  movement,  combined 
Wth  the  poetical  setting  given  to  it, 
made  a  marvellous  commentary  on  the 
play.  The  figure  of  the  King  became  in 
that  moment  a  thousand  times  mo'-e 
tragic  than  It  had  been  before." 

Unlike  many  who  Indulge  in  remin- 
iscence.?, Mr.  Walbrook,  while  he  ad- 
jnlts  that  Shakesperlan  acting  of  this 
kind  Is  now  not  to  be  seen,  does  not 
.believe  that  until  there  Is  a  return  to 
Ithe  stock  system  or  a  discovery  of  some 
other  educational  equivalent,  it  will  not 
[be  seen  again.  He  does  not  forget  that 
Garrlck  practically  went  from  an  of- 
fice stool  on  to  the  stage  and  immedi- 
ately was  famous  as  Richard  the  Third. 

What  Garrlck  did,  some  other  Inspired 
and  gifted  man  or  woman  may  do  again 
In  London  within  the  next  12  months! 
FpT  the  art  of  the  great  actor  is  a 
itorch  which  only  flickers  to  flame  again 
It  will  never  die  out." 


LOOKING  BACKWARD 

Any  theatregoer  of  long  experience 
can  easily  draw  up-  a  list  of  perform- 
ances  that  are  now   to  him  "mem- 
orable."   We  like  to  remember  E.  L. 
Danvenport   as   Brutus,   Hamlet,  Da- 
pnon  (in  the  old  play  of  "Damon  and 
Pythias").   His  Brutus  was  one  of  the 
finest,    most    Impressive  performances 
that  we  can  recall.    Barrett  was  Cas- 
Blus;  Bangs,  Antony;  and  MUnes  Lev- 
Ick,  Julius  Caesar.    We  saw  Charlotte 
Cushman  as  Lady  Macbeth  and  Meg 
iMerrllees.  Would  she  be  applTuded  to- 
day?   We    doubt    It.     Ed^vln  Booth's 
Peruchlo  Is  fresh  In  the  memory.  Hlsj 
Hamlet  w«  first  saw  In.  Berlin,  when  ' 
he  was  supported  by  a  worthy  Ger-  i 
man    company.     The    Berllners  were 
enthusiastic.    We  preferred,  however, 
the  Hamlet  of  Fechter;  also  the  Ham- 
let of  Rossi.    Davenport's  was  simple 
and  scholarly.  Would  that  we  had  seen 
him  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach!  Fechter 
was  the  greatest  of  the' romantic,  also 
melodramatic  actorp.  In  our  time.  His 
Obenrelzer  In  "No  Thoroughfare"  was 
remarkable,  even  more  so  perhaps  than 
Ills  Monte  Cristo,  and  Ruy  Bias,  ex- 
«el!ent  ess  they  were.  And  with  him  was 
the   charming  Carlotta  Leclerc.  Sal- 
vinl  was,  eo  Swinburne  said  of  Cole- 
ridge,   lonely    and    Incomparable  as 
Othello  and  the  hero  of  "Civil  Death." 
It  Is  a   pleasure  to  remember  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  first  visiting  this  coun'iry; 
Modjeska  when  she  was  first  seen  here 
as  Camille;  Duse  as  Santuzza  and  in 
comedy;     Mounet-Sully     as  Oedipus; 
Coquelin,  Rejane.    Who  that  ever  saw 
Mme.  Janauschek  in  the  dual  role  of 
iLady   Dedlock    and   Hortense    or  a,s 
Bruennhllde    can   ever  forget   her.  or 
Adelaide   Neilson   as   Viola,  Rosalind, 
Juliet?   Clara  Morris  thrilled  the  .sijoc- 
tator  even  when  a  table  on  the  stage 
held  medicine  bottles  to  sustaJs  her 
strength.    And   there   was   that  most 
acoompilished    actress,   Agnes  Booth; 
there  was  Fanny  Davenport.  Why  draw 
■up  a  list  of  the  comedians  from  Gil- 
bert, Warren,  Wallack,  Fishet,  Davldge  i 
to    Clark,    Rowe,    Raymond,  Crane, 
Robson,  Nat  Goodwin  (In  his  earlier 
days).    There  was  the  Yokes  Family; 
there  was  George  L.  Fox,  unsurpassed 
In  burlesque  and  pantomime;  there  was 
Lydia  Thompson  In  18G8  at  the  head 
of  her  British  Blonds  at  Wood's  Mu- 
(^eum  in  New  York.     So  one  might  go 
through  the   catalogue  and  leave  out 
many  names  that  should  be  recalled. 

Win  the  younger  generation  of  today 
have  as  agreeable  memories  of  the  thea- 
tre forty  or  fifty  years  hence?  Will  tho 
ihoroes  be  Charley  Chaplin,  "Doug" 
Fairbanks,  Cantor,  Jolson  and  the  lead- 
ing men  In  bedroom  farces? 


THE  CHESTERIAN  FOR  JUNE 

This  excellent  little  musical  maga- 
zine, edited  by  G.  Jean-Aubry  and  pub- 
lished by  J.  &  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, has  In  the  June  number  some  Inter- 
esting articles.  There  are  four  relating 
to  the  Byrd  tercentenary.  M.  Jean- 
Aubry  gives  an  entertaining  account  of 


-ord  Berners'a  new  opora,   "I^a  Car- 
uso  du    Salnt-Sacrement,"   with  La 
'erlchole  the  heroine,  the  libretto  based 
1    Prosper    Merlmee's    one -act  play, 
hich  was  published  In  a^arls  musa- 
me  as   far  back  as  1829.  "Merimee 
imself  pretended  that  the  only  result 
f  Us  publication  was  to   Inducu  tiic 
uchesso  de  Berry  to  discontinue  her 
subscription  to  the  Review."    M.  Jea.n- 
Aubry  tells  the  story  of  produci  lons  in 
the  theatres — It    was   brought   out  In 
New  York  by  Jacques  Copeau  of  tiio' 
Vieux-Colombler   connpany.     La  Per!-', 
oliole's  real  name  was  Micaela  Viliegas. 
md   she   lived   at   Lima   In   the  ISth 
ntury.    It's  an  amusing  story  —  her 
Jventure  with  the  viceroy,  the  bishop 
nd  the  viceroy's  coach. 
In  Leigh  Henry's  page  about  concerts 
1  London  we  read  that  Welngartner's 
onductlng   was   wholly  disappointing. 
False  theatricality  of  conception,  un- 
pardonable  libert'es   with   tempi,  vul- 
garity of  overemphasized  contrast  and 
insufferably   "boring  sentlmentalization 
whenever  possible  drove  me  early  f.'om 
the  hall.    As  sheer  coijducting  I  have 
seldom  seen  gestures  so  manufactured 
and    mechanical;    as   readings  seldom 
heard   anything   so    essentially  unmu- 
•ical."  '  ,  . 

Emile  Derstal  contributes  a  let.er 
om  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  advertisements  of  recent  publlca- 
.ns  contain  much  Information.  Stra- 
vinskv's  "Les  Noces,"  Russian  choreo- 
graphic scenes  with  songs  and  music. 
Truly  a  curious  ballet,  recently  per- 
formed in  Paris.  "The  music  consists 
of  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  songs  for 
solo  voices  and  chorus,  single  and  com- 
bined, and  accompanied  J^^f 
markable  orchestra,  consisting  of__four 
pianos  and  percussion  Instruments 

There  is  an  adverti.senienl  of  throe 
congs  (words  by  AValt  Whitman)  by 
isugene  Bonner,  born  at  Washington, 
X  C  in  ISSO.  now  living  In  Europe, 
who  hks  composed  a  comic  opera  "Mar- 
eof-  a  four-act  opera.  Barpaia 
Krletchle";  a  suite  for  voice  and  or- 
cl'lstra  "Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death' 
OVhltman),  which  will  bo  produced  at 
a  Pas^eloup  concert  In  Parls^  His  one 
act  opera  on  a  libretto  by  Anatole 
France   will  be  etaged  in  Paris  next 

^*Alfred  Casella  Is  working  on  three 
Nocturnes  for  orchestra  and  a  gro- 
te'jque"  opera,  "La  Dornia  Serpente. 

Malplero  has  completed  his  second 
string  quartet.  He  contributes  to  this 
number  of  the  Chesterian  an  art'clo. 
"Concerning  an  Edition  of  Claudlo 
Monteverdi."  The  musical  supplement 
is  a  berceuse  for  voice  and  piano  ty 

Arnold  Bax.  -u  „„ 

Christopher  Marlow'a  line  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Chesterian:  Inflnlte  riches 
in  a  little  room. 

.  CRATJE  AND  "EVANGELINE" 
Mr  Frank  E.  Hatch  has  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  William  H.  Crane  about 
the  first  performance  of  "Evangeline  ' 
on  anv  stage  (Nlblos  Gaxden,  New 
York,  July  27,  1874),  when  Mr.  Crane 
took  the  part  of  Lie  Blanc. 

"I  played  the  part  originally,  two  or 
three  weeks  In  New  York.  It  was 
played  at  the  Globe  in  Boston  in  18. o 
with  Harry  Beckett  as  Lo  Blano.  There 
was  never  a  production  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  I  spent  the  night  there  once 
when  Ed  Rice  had  mo  come  to  his  house, 
when  Checver  (Goodwm)  read  the  words 
and  Rice  played  tlie  music.  That  was 
two  or  three  years  before  It  was  pro- 
duced, but  they  told  me  that  they  had 
written  the  part  with  me  in  mind.  .  .  . 
I  know  (In  Interviews)  1  have  frequently 
spoken  of  its  having  been  read  to  me  in 
Cambridge  at  Rice's  home  which  started 
the  story  of  Its  production  probably. 
Sol  Smith  Russell  played  Le  Blanc  a 
number  of  times,  so  did  Nat  Goodwin. 
Mose  Fiske,  George  Schiller  and  others." 

DUSE  IN  "COSl  SIA" 

"Cosi  Sla,"  by  Tonimaso  Gallviati- 
Scottl,  produced  by  Mme.  Duse  In  Lon- 
don last  -month.  Is  a  sort  of  "morality" 
or  "mystery"  ,play.  "The  story  revolves 
round  a  poor  country  wonuui  who,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  her  dying  son,  solemnly 
vows  to  sacrifice  all  that  Is  most  precious 
to  her  .should  the  boy  recover.  T^wenty- 
three  yeais  pass.  The  woman,  poor, 
old,  and  alone  In  the  world.  Is  found 
wearily  making  her  way  toward  a  small 
sanctuary.  Suddenly  she  meets  a  party 
of  youths  and  maidens.  Among  the 
first  she  recognizes  the  son  by  whom 
she  had  been  abandoned  many  years 
previously.  Presently  he  reveals  the 
truth,  his  reason  tor  bo  doing  being 
that  she  had  betrayed  her  husband,  his 
father.  Oncp  more  the  woman  resumes 
her  painful  Journey  until,  arriving  at 
the  Little  Church  of  Miracles,  she  offers 
to  the  'Virgin  Mary  her  lite  in  return  for 
the  renewal  of  her  son's  love.  Hef 
prayer  granted,  she  passes  peacefully 
away,  murmuring  'Cosl  Sla' — 'Thy  wlU 
be  done.'  "  Mr.  Walkley  wrote:  "In; 
vain  tno  mother  protests  her  Innocence. 
Ihe  boy  casts  her  off.  "My  God,  my 
God!"  she  ories.  "nTiy  hast  Thou  for-' 
saken  me?'  Or  no — she  does  not  cr>', 
she  whispers  these  hallowed  words, 
pausing  between  each  for  breath  .  .  . 
•Dio     mio    .     .     .     DIo     mio'         .  . 


stand;- 

dropp.   -      '  ^  ■• 

whole  theatre  was  husaed  to  someihino 
like  an  awed  silence.  It  was  a  moment 
— one  of  those  that  testify  to  the  great- 
ness or  the  aoUreas  and  stamp  her  as 

Incomparable — that  shook  the  heart?  It  : 
only  remains  for  the  mother  to  die.  ' 
This  Is  the  last  sacrifice  she  can  make 
to  the  Madonna,  The  Duse's  death 
scenes  are  famous.  This  is  one  of  the 
simplest  of  them.  She  Is  kneeling  at^ 
the  altar,  and  falls  quietly  forward  on 
her  face." 

PERSONAL 
(Chiefly  from  London  journals) 

"Mme.  Ortensla  has  a  rather  power- 
ful voice,  almost  too  powerful  In  Its 
louder  momenl.s  for  a  small  hall,  and 
alongside  of  It  another  voice  which 
whispers  persuasively.  We  do  not  al- 
together get  the  Idea  that  they  belong 
to  the  sar.ie  person." 

"Elgar's  violoncello  concerto  fills  use- 
fully the  gap  that  exi.sts  In  a  scanty 
repertory  between  composer.s  who  could 
not  play  the  'cello  and  violoncellists 
who  could  not  compose." 

"Paderewski's  Sonata  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  original  utterance;  but  It 
is  a  groat  deal  more  bearable  than  the 
labored  epigrams  of  our  young  wits 
and  we  tere  grateful  for  Its  revival." 


the  Royal  Academy  of  Muslo  and  with 
Ralmund  Muehlen,  with  whom  he  Is  still 
working.  Watcyns's  father  Is  a  village 
blacksmith  and  conductor  of  the  local 
choir. 


Joseph  Rosenblatt,  Jewish  cantor,  not 
unknown  In  Boston,  has  given  a'  recital 
In  London.  His  success  was  "due  to 
the  fervent  delivery  rather  than  to  ac- 
tual qualities  of  voice  or  technique. 
I'or  this  reason  the  performances  of 
some  religious  songs.  In  Hebrew,  were 
the  best  and  the  most  Interesting.  Here 
the  break'  in  the  voice  (though  rather 
overdone)  seemed  to  have  point,  while 
there  wa.s  character  in  the  handling  of 
the  rhythms.  Mr.  Rosenblatt's  voice 
Is  a  tenor  of  considerable  power,  and 
his  principal  technical  effect  Is  a  sure 
command  over  dynamic  contrast,  while 
a  somewhat  sensational  high  E  flat 
taken  falsetto  was  greatly  applauded. 
His  style  did  not  suit  a  Gluck  aria,  a 
song  of  Gretchmainlnov,  and  'Comfort 
ye'  from  'Messiah.'  " 


Dink  Giljy's  Scarpla  Is  a  blackguard- 
ly affair,  far  more  roughly  hewn  than 
that  of  Sammarco  or  the  incomparable 
Scotti,  far  more  direct,  far  less  subtle. 
The  naked  flst  as  against  the  velvet 
glove." 


Florence  Walton  Is  dancing  in  a  revue 
at  the  Marlgny,  Paris.  John  Craig  will 
take  part  in  the  production  by  A.  H. 
■H'oods  of  "The  Jury  Woman."  Blanche 
Ring  next  season  will  be  seen  in  a 
non-muslcal  play.  The  Dolly  Sisters 
will  remain  In  Paris  for  six  months 
after  the  close  next  month  of  the  revue, 
"Paris  sans  Voiles."  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen  will  take  the  leading  part  next 
season  In  a  new  play,  "Sweet  Mother." 

The  reason  for  such  widespread  pop- 
ularity as  that  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Back- 
haus  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  In  dexterity 
of  technique  and  brilliance  of  style  he 
is  probably  surpa-ssed  by  no  other  play- 
er of  today.  Yet  one  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  position  of  a  "world- 
famous  pianist"  is  not  without  Its  dis- 
advantages, and  one  found  oneself 
speculating  as  to  the  number  of  times 
the  player  had  given  this  program,  or 
others  very  similar  to  It.  It  must,  for 
instance,  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  play  such  familiar  things  as  the  B 
flat  minor  Sonata  of  Chopin,  a  group  of 
his  smaller  pieces,  In  a  fashion  which 
beguiles  the  hearer  Into  the  belief  that, 
for  the  player,  they  still  possess  their 
pristine'  freshne.S3,  and  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Backhaus  succeeded  In  ac- 
complishing the  feat. — Dally  Telegraph. 

Margaret  Sheridan  will  not  Joiif  the 
Chicago  opera  company.  It  Is  now  said, 
but  remain  next  season  at  La  Scala. 

There  are  four  singers  In  London  of 
whom  we  are,  I  think,  destined  to  hear 
a  great  deal.  They  together  form  the 
American  quartet,  they  all  are  pupils  of 
Oscar  Se^gle  and  Jean  de  Reszke  in  the 
school  which  the  twain  have  establi.shed 
at  Nice,  and  their  names  are  llardesty 
.lohnson.  from  Minneapolis:  Floyd 
Townsley.  trom  Holton;  Erwyn  Clutch, 
from  Roselle  Park,  N.  J.,  and  Sigurd 
Nelson,  from  Hood  River.  Already  they 
have  appeared  with  great  success  at 
Dame  Clara  Butt's  Tuesday  mid-day 
concerts  at  the  Savo.v.  have  sung  before 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  elsewhere 
In  private.  Now  they  are  to  make  their 
appearance  here  before  the  greater  pub- 
lic at  Dame  Clara  Butt's  concert  at  the 
Albert  Hall  on  June  23.  The  voices 
nlend  In  an  astonishing  mtinner.  and 
the  singers  are  all  well  trained  musi- 
cians, and  the  only  difficulty  I  can  see 
in  their  career  Is  the  development  of  a 
suitable  repertory.  By  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  the  literature  must  be  si-oall 
for  a  combination  of  two  tenors  and 
two  basses,  or  a  baritone  and  bass. 
Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  cdmposers.— 
Dally  Telegraph. 

A  new  Welsh  baritone.  Watcyn 
w'atcyns— what's  in  a  name?— has  bean 
hlghlv  praised  In  London  He  began  as 
a  farmhand  and  miner. 


Michael  Zacharewltsch,  violinist.  Is 
said  by  the  Dally  Telegraph  of  London 
to  be  "one  of  those  few  artists  of  whom 
It  Is  almost  sacrilege  to  speak  of  tech- 
nical accomplishment,  so  completely  Is 
It  subordinated  to  the  greater  end — the 
perpetuating  of  those  Idea;,  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  past,  which  have  been 
recorded  In  terms  oT  muslo.  Not  that 
this  violinist  gives  himself  over  to 
'higher  Interpretations';  he  is  not  at  all 
concerned  with  right  or  wrong  readings. 
Reason  for  thought  and  emotion  for 
music  would  be  his  motto,  but  then  he 
is  always  reasonable.  Ho  yields  so 
completely  to  the  wor|i  in  hand  that' 
controversial  thoughts  are  dispelled 
trom  the  mind  to  make  room  for  the 
wondrous  experiences  of  sound." 

Our  old  friend  Ben  T)avies  sang  "Total 
Eclipse"  nt  the  Handel  Festival  In  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  month.  "Tt  Is  one 
of  the  ironies  of  the  situation  that  Han- 
del, who  wrote  more  majestically  for 
the  solo  voice  than  any  other  composer, 
is  performed  today  in  conditions  which 
make  the  solo-singer's  lot  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  adversity."  The  whole 
force  at  this  festival,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, numbered  about  4000. 

William  Michael  as  Beckmesser  at 
Covent  Garden  assumed  a  make-up  in 
the  third  aot  "disconcertingly  suggestive, 
of  a  very  decrepit  Harry  Lauder." 

Frederic  Lamond,  pianist,  is  at  It 
ajfaln.  {Je  played  recently  in  Ijondon 
the  last  five  .sonatas  of  Beethoven. 

Arthur  Somervell's  new  song  cycle, 
"The  Broken  Arc"  (eight  poems  by 
Bro\^nlng),  has  been  sung  by  a  tenor, 
Gilbert  Bailey,  In  London. 


THEATRE  AND  OPERA  HOUSE 

Mme.  Pavlova,  now  in  England  after 
her  long  tour  in  the  east  and  her  rest 
in  Italy,  will  dance  for  a  fortnight  at 
Covent  Garden,  beginning  on  Sept.  10. 
After  that  she  will  come  to  the  United 
States.  I 

To  the  nifmber  of  famous  -historical  - 
men  whose  careers  have  furnished  En.5- 
lisli  drainatists  with  material  for  a  play 
has  now  to  be  added  the  name  of  the: 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Any  refer-' 
ence  to  him,  in  sucli  a  connection, 
would,  of  course,  be  incomplete  did  it 
not  include  a  mention  of  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Sarah  Jen- 
nings. These  two.  then,  are  the  centrat 
figures  in.  a  new  four-act  drama  re- 
cently acquired  by  Fred  Terry  for  pro- 
duction during  his  coming  autumn  tour. 
The  author,  P.  F.  W.  Ryan,  follows  tUt-: 
course  of  events  from  the  early  days  of! 
his.  hero's  l  ise  to  power,  carrying  it  up 
to  the  point  of  his  political  douyifall. 
The  comedy  element  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  prominent  in  the  piece, 
although  a  still  more  important  factor 
is  that  affection  and  devotion  that 
linked  husband  and  wife  so -closely  to- 
gether.—Daily  Telegraph. 


Uiuiccs  ami  bal.eL.-^,  in  Lojiuon  iiic;  if;- 
pertory  includes  plays  by  Galsworthy, 
Checkov.  Bax,  B.  Gilbert,  Cannan  Duf^ 
fy  and  J.  A.  Fergu.son.  ' 

A  spectacular  mslodrama  hy  Ian  Hay 
and  Seymour  Hicks  will  be  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  VooadlD,  professor  of  Engll.'sli  lit- 
erat-ure  at  I'rague,  who  is  at  present 
lecturing    at    London    Universjty,  has 

been  telling  me  something  about  his 
fellow-countrymen,  the  brothers  Capek, 
and  their  ijla>-s.  He  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  "The  Insect  PJay"  is  being 
withdrawn  this  week.  He  first  saw  it 
in  Prague,  and  tlie  London  version,  he 
said,  was  a  very  different  thing.  The 
production  was  bad  (which  was  strange  i 
considering  that  Mr.  Playfair  saw  the ' 
'.•riginal  himself),  and  the  beauty  and 
poetry  of  the  Prague  play  were  com- 
pletely lost  in  translation.  It  appears 
that  the  translation  of  "R.  U.  R."  is 
an  infinitely  better  one.  ("R.  U.  R.," 
by  the  way.  Is  not  being  withdrawn 
from  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre). 

The  brothers  Capek  have  written 
other  plays  which  Dr.  'V'ocadio  thinks 
mig-ht  be  suitable  for  production  here? 
Kavel,  ihowever,  has  been  working  too 
Jiard  and  has  had  to  seek  rest  In  Italy. 
Josef,  his  less  famous  brother.  Is  said 
to  have  up  his  sleeve  an  extraordinary 
play,  as  yet  unproduced,  about  world- 
competition  for  possession  of  a  new 
continent,  which  appears  In  the  Atlantic. 
The  international  dispute  leads  to  a 
world  war,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
continent  quietly  disappears  again.  Dr. 
Vocadlo  sees  in  this  an  allusion  to 
modern  Itussia. — Manchester  Guardian 


George  A.  Birmingham's  nsw  play  Is 
"Send   for  Doctor  O'Grady."  Charles 
Hawtrey,    Arthur    Sinclair    and   Mairo  , 
O'Neill  will  be  in  the  cohipany. 

Olga  Nethersole  was  announced  to  re-  | 

turn  to  the  stage  on  July  2  in  "Tho.'' 
Writing  on  the  Wall,;'  by  W   J-  Hurl- 
but,  to  be  performed  in  aid  of  the  Peo- 
ple's League  of  Health. 

A  new  play,  "The  Return  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,"  by  J.   E.  Harold  Terry  and  , 
Arthur  Rose,   will"  be   brought  out  ,n 
London  next  fall  "by  arrangement  wi>h 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle."    The  plot  is 
a  selection  of  incidents  from  some  if, 
'the  latest  stories  "linked  together  so  .is ; 
to  make  a  consistent  and  sensational 
whole.  "    Holmes  will  be  played  by  Ei'.lei, 
Norwood.  \  - 

It  wants  a  man  of  particularly  robust  _ 
constitution  to  keep  up  with  the  un- 
tiring activity  of  the  Reaudean  combl-j 
nation.   The  latest  announcement  i.ssucd  I 
from  that  office  Is  that  this  day  week  a , 
series   of    "Playbox"    debiites    will  be 
initiated  at  the  St.  Martin's,  proceed- 
ings beginning  at  5:30  P.  M.    The  first 
is  to  deal  with  the  question  of  "The 
Real  Meaning  of  'R.  U.  R.'  "    It  will  be  : 
started  by  Mrs.  Cecil  Chesterton.  These 
meetings,  bv  the  bye,  will  be  open  to  the 
public    who,  subject  to  certain  cond.-  i 
tions,  will  be  tree  to  express  their  views. 
John  Galsworthy,  who  has  been  twice 
to  see  "R.  U.  R  ,"  says  It  is  a  great 
play,  but  nobody  appears,  to  understand  , 
It     He  hopes  to  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity  of  voicing  his  own  opinions  on  the  L 
point.— Dally  Telegraph.  I 

 ■  l' 

Some  one  recently  asked  what  hall 
!  become  of  Sara  Allgood,  who  visited 
Boston  with  the  Irish  Players.  She  is 
in  the  Arts  League  of  Service  Drama- 
tic Touring  Company,  better  known  as 
the  "Travelling  Theatre,"  and  she  was 
plaving  in  London  In  a  short  season 
bee"lnning  June  20.  This  company 
travels  round  the  country  in  a  motor- 
lorry  carrying  a  completely  fitted  the- 
atre. Beginning  four  years  ago.  the 
company  ha.s  visited  over  loO  towns 
.  -l-  c..-    :.':^    -       -1    !"  tha., 


Inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  introduoo 
into  the  historical  plays  for  the  first 
time  the  greatest  char.xcter  of  humor  in 
all  llteraturo — Sir  John  Falstaff— the  in- 
clusion of  "King  Henry  the  Fourtli; 
Part  I,"  In  their  repertory  at  the  King's 
by  th#  New  Shakespeare  Company  Is  to 
be  greatly  welcomed.  "Fat-witted"  ho 
was  in  Prince  Hal's  description,  "with 
drinking  of  old  sack,  and  unbuttoning 
after  supper,  and  sleeping  upon  benches 
after  noon."  Mr.  Frank  Cellier  gives 
him  white  piutton-chop  whiskers,  with 
a  white  wisp  of  hair  cn  the  top  of  .his 
bald  head,  and  blue,  v/atery  eyes;  an 
old,  feeble  butt  and  buffoon  of  a  man, 
"inclining  to  three-score"  but  for  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  sacic  within 
him. — Daily  Telegraph. 


Among  the  new  pieces  performed  by 
the  Italian  Marionettes  last  month  in 
London  was  a  two-.act  opera-bouffe, 
"Opportunity  Makes  the  Thief,"  with 
mUsio  written  b  ythe  20-yoar-oid  Ros- 
sini. "Through  it  runs  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  melody ,whifli.  If  by  roa.son  of 
Its  trills  and  roulades  it  may  to  modern 
pais  seem  a  triflle  old-fashioned.  \a  al- 
ways pleasant  to  lisd);,  to."  Mr,  New- 
man spoke  of  this  music  as  a  "perpet- 
ual spa:  Ule  "  and  added;  "Will,  the  art, 
one  wonders,  ever  recapture  tliis  pure 
joy  in  pace  for  its  own  sake'/" 


Whatever  faults  Puccini's  musl.;  may 
have,  it  Is  certainly  not  lacking  in 
warmth  and  lyrical  impetus.  The  pa:;- 
slpn  may  be  crude,  but  it  is  genuine, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  action 
which  gives  music  its  opportunity.  The 
story  of  Butterfly  .  remains  a  capital 
magazine  story,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared not  without  some  skill  for  dra- 
matic presentation.  Its  psychology  is 
not  very  subtle,  and  it  deals  with  feel- 
ings which  are  the  most  elementary  in 
human  nature.  It  affects  us  as  a  street 
accident  may— rudeiy,  unpleasantly, 
without  redeeming  the  shock  to  the 
nerves  by  the  ennobling  and  purifying 
nifean'i  of  great  art.  But  the  lyrioal  elo- 
quence of  certain  passages,  such  as  the 
love  .scene,  in  the  first  act,  and  some 
cunningly-devised  touches  of  the  libret- 
tist, like  the  pathetic  situation  of  the 
forsaken  Butterfly,  living  in  poverty, 
scoffed  at  by  her  neighbors,  havo  beeii 
the'  means  of  establishm.r  the'  opera  in 
Us  present  favor,  and  of  making  us  for- 
get other  failings.  Sc-;nts  which  at  first 
were  meant  to  be  pathetic  or  humorous 
are  now  simply  tolerated  in  solemn 
tedium  as  chaff  which  has  not  been 
separated  from  the  wheat.  The  humors 
Of  the  wedding  scene,  the  insuperable 
dulness  of  the  Amador's  scene  are  of 
these.— Daily  Telegraph. 


The  idea  that  the  cause  of  opera  in 
Lnglish  has  bitten  deep  in  the  country 
;s  made  abundantly  clear  to  me  by 
s.iores  of  very  welcome  correspondenta. 
A  point  of  recent  Interest  is  ti\e  num- 
ber of  folk  who  write  strongly  against 
what  they  call  the  polyglot  naturj  of 
the  performances  at  Covent  Garden  on 
"guest"  nights,  with  Dame  Melba  and 
Joseph  Hislop,  e.  g.,  singing  Italian  to 
the  English  of  the  remainder.  Oik- 
writer  says:  "We  want  British  opera 
to  be  British,  and  guests  must  be  m-ade 
ti.  sing  in  the  l«inguage  in  which  f-e 
rt.mpany  sings."  The  obvious  i-eply  is: 
Who  is  to  pay  the  salaries  ef  fhcsj 
guests  who  have  made  world-wide  rop-j- 
tatlons  though  they  are  English  sing- 
ers? The  same  writer  continues;  "Dame 
Mt-'lha  lo  D.->nio  Jfelba  nil  thp  world  over. 


,h  ..1.1.'.  -.I. '--l. 

•  liod?    My  corrosponil- 
1  M.ll  to  reflect  that,  ac- 

...iJiiif;    lo    n.y    Information.  Messrs. 

Uarl.  s  Unckftt  and  Joseph  lllslop  fc-ayo 
l  uir  strvlce.s  gratuitously  lo  al<l  I'"' 
,  auae  or  the  H.  N.  O.  C.  Is'lt  to  bo  de- 
iimndcil  that  they  learn  their  roles  In 
English— which  they  can  use  iiowhorp 
,  l,e_;n  order  BtlU  further  to  aid  tho 
...ood  cause"— Dally  Telegraph. 

A  one-act  iilayT'-Ha'  Ha!"  by  Huch 
|.'  Writes,  served  as  a  curtain-raiser 
vv'hen  ICrn-.oiid's  "ElUa  Comes  to  Stay" 
Aas  revived  In  London  last  month. 
I'arthews,  a  student  of  psychic  pho- 
nomena.  and  Dr.  Mattlnson.  an  unbe- 
liever, place  their  fingers  on  a  table. 
Some  one  itnnouncing  himself  as  Satan 
raps  and  Instigates  Carthews  to  kill  his 
inmpanlon,  which  he  does  by  stloklnc  a 
knife  Into  his  back.  Prompted  again 
l,v  Satan,  ho  lets  out  a  series  of  hys- 
terlcal  ha-ha's  and  jumps  out  of  the 
wlndcw.  "A  cheery  little  piece,  not 
without  touches  of  unconscious  liumor.^' 

"The  man  who  ate  the  Popomack,"  by 
Vf.   J-   Turner,    was  produced    at  the 
Savoy!  London,  last  month.    The  hero 
fin.o  eaten  a  fruit  called  the  popomack, 
which    tastes   pleasantly,   but    has  cn 
oflenslve  smell,  so  that  he  is  obliged 
practically  to  live  alone.    He  becomes 
morose  and  insulting.     His  betrothed, 
after  vain  efforts  to  remove  this  barrier 
between  them,  decides  to  marry  some 
one  else.    Then  he  kills  himself.    "It.  Is 
obviously  difficult  to  convey  to  an  iiadi- 
ence  the  repulsion  induced  by  a  smell. 
Cyrano's  nose  was  there  for  all  to  see, 
but.  save -that  the  hero  In  this  play  Is 
l  lack  in  the  face,  he  is  not  in  thn  least 
ffen.sive  to  those  on  the  other  side  of 
ho  footlights.  In  spite  of  that,  here  is 
ihe  material  for  a  good  play,  and  it  Is 
inerefore  all  the  more  to  be  regretted 
thav  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  overicad 
•   with  such  a  quantity  of  irrelevant 
Hlk.    .    .    .    Bernard  Shaw  can  do  this 
.ind  of  thing  so  much  better,  and  even 
10  is  sometimes  rather  tiresome." 

The  Purlous  thing  about  Sacha's 
ii.luitry's)  playwrltlng  is  the  ability 
with  which  the  author  conceals  his  own 
facility.  Almost  he  persuades  one  to 
nc.neve  that  his  work  has  real  sub- 
stance, and  that  he  Is  not  ju«t  spin- 
ning and  spinning  a  slender  thread. 
Ot  course  he  is.  In  fact,  putting  a 
point  on  nothingness  for  three  acts, 
but  the  extraordinary  adroitness  with 
A  hich  he  does  it  gives  an  air  of  drama- 
lie  Import  even  to  the  most  flagrant 
Ipaddmg.  No,  there  is  no  padding  in  a 
Ouitry  play,  for  padding  suggests  a 
limpness  of  quality,  and  here  every- 
thing is  edged  :uid  deflnlte.— Manchea- 
ker  Guardian. 


"K.  C." 

Dion  Tlthertdge's  play,  "K.  C."'  al- 
ea4y   seen    in    the   English  provinces, 
I  was  produced   in   London  on   June  IS. 
The  theme  is  "Should  a  Lawyer  Tell?" 
I  This  King's  counsel  returns  to  the  bar 
(alter    his    retirement    to    defend  his 
daaghtcr's  betrothed,  accused  of  rob- 
bery.   All  agree   that   the  young  man 
Is  Innocent  and  Sir  Benjamin  Odden- 
Iston,   K.   C.   puts  up  a  defence  that 
will  surely  bring  acquittal,  but  a  young 
I  woman  comes  in  with  convincing  proofs 
that  the  young  man  Is  guilty  and  also 
the  father  of  her  child.    What  is  the 
lawyer  to  do?    She  begs  him  to  throw 
up  the  case.  If  he  does  so,  the  accused 
will  go  to  prison  and  when  he  comes 
out  he  will  be  reunited  with  her  and 
her  child.    The  K.  C.  admits  he  should 
1  do  this,  but  how  about  himself  and  his 
reputation  as  a  law>-er?    "If  the  boy 
were    twenty    times    more   guilty  I'll 
carry  on  with  the  case."    The  boy  Is 
legally  proved  innocent.   Then  the  law- 
yer sees  that  the  boy  marries  the  girl, 
and  he  sends  him  off  to  Canada,  much 
to   the  disgust   of   boy   and  daughter. 
'It  is  a  theatrical  cul  de  sac,  but  at 
I  the  end  of  it,  very  faintly  glimmeTlng. 
is  a  spark  of  hope  in  the  person  of  a 
I  second     young     man     of  Impeccable 
I  morals   and   ineffable    foolishness  who 
I  will    presumably    kiss    the  daughter's 
I  tears    away    and    marry    her  hlmeel'f. 
1  The  K.  C.  would  have  done  better  to 
leave  matters  In  the  hands  of  the  law, 
by  the  study  of  which  he  had  gained 
Vis  exalted  position." 


IN  THE  CONCERT  HALL 

The  old  problem  of  the  propriety of 
transcribing  the  organ  works  of  Bach 
tor  the  piano  was  sharply  raised  by  Mr. 
Rummel,  who  opened  his  program  with 
four  of  the  Choral  Preludes.  If  each 
transcription  is  to  be  judged  on  Its  mer- 
its, which  is  the  way  most  pecjple  re- 
solve the  problem.  It  still  seems,  in  the 
case  of  works  so  peculiarly  suited  xo  the 
genius  of  the  organ  as  the  Choral  Pre- 
ludes, that  a  certain  loss  of  serenity, 
e\en  of  dignity,  is  Inevitable  by  the 
niere  transference  to  a  percussion  in- 
strument. But  some  suffer  more  in  the 
process  than  others,  while  all  need  to 
be  approached  rather  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  organist  who  happens  not 
to  have  an  instrumen  handy,  than  with 
"ie  outlook  of  a  virti  :>so  pianist.  Thus 


J.iimlc  of  .leiii  1.1  "In  Dillc  i  ,l  ,i.m1 
^ioft  and  Christmassy  on  the  swall  or- 
K.m.  became  strident  on  the  pi.xno.  while 
iho  dance  tune  (If  such  It  be)  In  "Sleep- 
ers, Wake,"  look  on  so  jaunty  an  air  In 
.Mr.  Uummel's  hand.^  tl^at  it  sounded  al- 
most pert, — London  Times. 

They  say  in  London  that  a  new  piano 
piece,   "Equinox,"   by  John  Ireland,  Is 

la  worthy  companion  to  his  "Ragmutltin" 
and  "Chelsea  Reach." 

j  Thirty-five  hundred  boy  and  girl  fid- 
dlers gave  a  concert  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace last  month.  The  program  Included 
music  by  Verdi,  Wagner,  Mozart,  Mas- 
cagnl,  Elgar  and  Wallace. 

"The  fact  of  being  young  has  some- 
times the  advantage  over  experience,  in 
that  a  famous  work  like  Brahmss 
Sonata  In  P  minor  cornea  a.H  something 
new,  and  If  the  technical  skill  is  suffi- 
cient the  interpretation  Interests  the 
hearer  by  reason  of  the  freshness  of  the 
vi.sion." 

"-■•xOt  everyone  will  think  the  Godow- 
sky  paraphrases  of  tlie  Rameau  Sara- 
bande  and  Tambourin  are  worth  while, 
clever  as  they  are." 

D'ALVARE?  IN  LONDON 

(D.-iily'  Telegraph) 
Before  Miss  Marguerite  D'Alvarez 
had  reached  the  middle  of  her  program 
on  Saturday  the  Queen's  Hall  platform 
was  strewn  and  the  piano  almost  com- 
pletely hidden  with  bouquets.  Such 
were  the  visible  tokens  of  the  welcome 
accorded  a  great  artist  after  a  couple 
of  years'  tourirg  in  America  and  the 
Antipodes.  She  has  been  called  "the 
greatest  Dalila  of  them  all,"  but  on 
Saturday  it  was  as  recital-singer  she 

!  reappeared  amongst  us,  choosing  a  pro- 
gram that  showed  remarkable  catho- 
licity of  taste.  Songs  in  Italian  and 
the  Catalonlan  dialect,  in  English  and 
French,  led  up  to  the  Inevitable  "Mon 
coeur  s'ouvre  a  ta  voix,"  which  ended 
the  third  group  and  brought  down  the 
house,  and  thereafter  came  a  final 
group  In  Spanish  which  for  some  of  us 
was  the  supreme  revelation  of  her  great 
personality  and  her  exceptional  tal- 
ent. But  while  her  talent  may  be  de- 
scribed as  exceptional  it  Is  also  rather 
severely  limited,  and  by  the  defects 
of  those  very  qualities  which  have  made 
her  so  adorable  an  artist.  Her  per- 
formances had  many  little  contradic- 
tions and  indiscretions,  contradictions 
In  mental  attitude  and  indiscretions  of 
phrasing  you  would  not  find  in  hun- 
dreds of  lesser  artists.  Take  the  Eng- 
lish group,  for  example.  Frank  Bridge's 
"Adoration"  was  spoiled  at  the  third 
line — "And  let  me  call  Heaven's  bless- 
ing on  thine  eyes"— by  the  taking  of  a 
breath  after  the  word  blessing,  and  at 
the  last  line — "My  sudden  adoration, 
my  great  love" — by  a  breath  and  a  very 
obvious  one,  before  the  very  last  word. 
A  very  labored  setting  by  the  Ameri- 
can composer.  Winter  Watts,  of  the 
familiar  lines  from  "Ruth" — "Entreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to  return  from 
following  after  thee" — suffered  similar 
maltreatment,  while  "O  men  from  the 
fields,"  a  type  of  song  that  demands 
a  minimum  of  interpretation,  wa^  com- 
pletely metamorphosed  by  slurring  and 
concentrated  emotion.  In  the  French 
group,  however,  the  artist  began  to 
get  well  into  her  stride.  ...  It  was 
the  Spanish  group  that  was  her  great- 
est self-revelation.  We  can  imagine 
no  other  singer  singing  "La  Maja  Dol- 
orosa" of  Granados,  with  its  tremen- 
dous range,  quite  like  D'Alvarez.  Here 
that  agony  of  despair  that  cries  out 
at  the  "cruel  death  that  has  robbed 
me  of  my  man,  my  lover,  my  passion," 
required  no  stage  picture  for  its  proper 

I  realization.  And  how  quick  and  con- 
vincing the  change  of  mood  to  the  ex- 
ultant gayety  of  "En  Calesa"  of  F. 
Alvarez,  to  the  delicacy  of  Tubuyo's 
"La  Zazalina,"  to  the  rhythmic  ecstasy 
of  "Senor  Platero,"  which  Kurt  Schin- 
dler  has  fashioned  out  of  »  folk-dance 

;  of  Murcia  and  Andalusia.  Here  waa 
singing  the  like  of  which  we  have  "not 
heard  for— well,  at  least  two  years. 


AUSTRIArJ. GERMAN  FILMS 

(London  TlmM.l 

Two  striking  films  from  abroad  wer« 
Bhown  to  the  trade,  one  from  Austria 
and  the  other  from  Germany.'  The 
Austrian  production,  "Don  Juan,"  which 
was  presented  by  Graham  Wilcox  Films, 
gives  us  an  original  Idea  of  this  fasci- 
nating legendary  libertine,  his  last 
three  loVe  affairs,  and  his  suitable  end 
at  the  hands,  jointly,  of  one  cast-off 
mistress  and  the  husband  of  another. 
This  Don  Juan  Is  not  In  the  least  like 
the  Byronlc  conception  of  the  gay 
Spanish  hero.  He  is  too  mature,  and 
even  inclined  to  corpulence.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  ground  upon  which  his  vic- 
tims In  this  film  can  be  excused.  There 
Is  some  excellent  acting  by  several 
members  of  the  anonymous  cast;  but 
the  real  artistic  virtue  of  the  film  is  in 
the  many  fine  architectural  settings  and 
scenes  of  luxurious  revelry, 

"Trapped  in  the  Mine"  is  the  name  of 
the  production  from  Germany,  and  in 
this  case  also,  the  cast,  with  the  ex- 
nr.r,   of   the   leading   actress,  Miss 


Llano  Hal  l  '-ms 
a  Pity,  bf  >  ilve 
and  beautKui  i..  j  ionnjn<:c  .^  village 
girl  betrayed  is  seconded  by  a  trujf 
remarkable  character  study  of  a  strong, 
slow,  but  right-thinking  collier  who 
marries  her  knowing  of  her  story.  His 
discovery  of  her  seducer  in  hla  fore- 
man and  pursuit  of  him  through  the 
j  mine  leads  to  a  realistic  climax — an 
explosion  and  the  entombment  of  the 
I  man  and  wife  in  tho  working.  The  Qim 
lis  presented  In  this  country  by  Gran- 
ger's Excluslves,  Ltd. 


CAMBRIDGE  (ENG.)  COMPOSERS 

The  flnal  concert  of  tho  Cambridge 
(Eng.)  Festival  of  British  music  last 
month  was  given  over  to  Cambridge 
composers.  A  Motet  foi-  double  chorus 
(text  a  translation  from  St.  Francis  of 
Assist)  by  Armstrong  Glbbs  was  "obvi- 
ous, redundant,  frankly  disappointing." 
Hoist  has  set  more  elaborate  music  to 
the  words. 

"The  next  work  was  Dr.  Charles  Woods' 
'Dirge  for  Two  Veterans.'  This  was  by 
no  means  new  to  tho  C.U.M.S.  It  was 
performed  by  the  society  about  12  years 
ago,  and  was  first  htard  at  the  Leeds 
festival  In  1901.  Written  for  bass  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra.  It  reveals  the 
early  maturity  of  tho  composers'  pow- 
ers, the  facility  of  his  workmanship, 
and,  above  all,  emphasises  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  the  Whitman  prob- 
lem. No  word  remains  Insignificant, 
and  yet  no  word  is  ever  painted,  and 
that  because  the  writing  is  eminently 
vocal  in  the  sense  that  it  coincides  ^t 
every  point  with  the  Idiomatic  utter- 
ance of  human  voices."  A  good  many 
years  ago  F.  C.  Rltier  In  this  country 
wrote  piano  music  to  be  played  while 
this  beautiful  poem  was  recited. 

Vaughan  Williams's  "London  Sym- 
phony" appealed  strongly  to  tt^  audi- 
ence, though  one  hearer  remarked : 
"The  music  is  very  strange  and  .il.so 
very  interesting,  but  I  don't  like  It." 
Dr.  Cyril  Rootham's  "Brown  Earth" 
was  praised.  "Thomas  Moult's  poJin 
has  produced  in  the.  composer  a  single 
clearly  defined  emotion,  which  finds  its 
new  expression  in  music  which  la  at 
once  unaffected  and  compelling." 

"The  concert  and  the  festival  ended 
with  Stanford's  "Irish  Pihapsody'  (Xo. 
1),  conceived,  paradoxical  though  it 
may  seem,  not  in  his  'Wild  Iri.'ihman' 
mood,  but  in  that  which  gives  him  the 
standing  of  'European  Gentleman.'  " 
We  should  like  to  near  music  by  Stan- 
ford, the  reactionary,  that  is  at  all  wild. 


FINDING  THE  TALENT 

(By  Ernest  Newman.) 

Since  I  wrote  here  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  the  problem  that  confronts  us  every 
now  and  then  of  seizing  on  the  ta!;7i:* 
that  sometimes  reveals  itself  at  the 
musical  festivals  and  Insuring  that  It 
shall  not  be  lost  to  a  community  that 
is  never  too  rich  in  musical  talent  I 
have  had  communications  from  several 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland  on  the 
subject.  There  is  evidently  a  general 
feeling  that  something  should  be  done, 
and  two  or  three  towns  are  doing  what 
they  can,  though  obviously  the  smaller 
centres  cannot  do  much.  The  Blackpool 
committee  has  given  an  excellent  lead 
to  the  other  festivals.  Their  scheme 
has  several  good'  features.  It  throws 
the  scholarship  open  to  vocal  or  In- 
strumental solo  competitors  between  the 
ages  .jf  18  and  25.  At  most  of  tho  big 
teaching  institutions,  I  think  the  age  limit 
for  scholarships  is  nearer  2t  than  'lo, 
and  I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  case 
In'  which  a  promising  young  singer  lias 
been  just  too  old  to  enter.  Twenty-five 
Is  perhaps  a  little  late  for  a  student  to 
begin  to  take  up  the  study  of  singin.<^ 
with  a  view  to  a  professional  career, 
but  it  Is  not  too  late;  and  It  must  be 
remembered  that  amateurs,  as  they  are 
the  pr)ze  winners  in  the  gold  medal 
classes,  must  have  already  been  work- 
ing pretty  seriously  at  their  art  for 
some  time.  My  own  experience  of  the 
competition  festivals  Is  that  it  is  be- 
tween 21  and  25  that  unmistakable  tal- 
ent discloses  itself,  and  the  later  the 
festivals  that  offer  scholarships  can  fix 
its  qualifying  age  the  better. 

The  Blackpool  scholarship  is  thorough 
enough  on  the  financial  side.  If  a  .'stu- 
dent is  going  to  make  music  his  profes- 
sion he  must  be  free  to  devote  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  his  time  to  it,  but  the 
funds  that  a  few  local  well-wishers  can 
rake  together  to  help  a  promising  festi- 
val singer  are  generally  too  small  to 
permit  of  this.  The  £150  a  year  for 
three  years  offered  by  the  Blackpool 
committee  ought  to  go  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  toward  making  a  course  of 
study  in  London,  say,  possible  to  a 
student  whose  home  Is  In  tho  country. 
But  I  do  not  envy  the  committee  in 
their  task  of  awarding  the  scholarship. 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  take  a 
girl  from  some  occupation  in  which  she 
can  maintain  herself  comfortably  all  her 
days  and  throw  her  into  the  maelstrom 
of  the  professional  musical  life.  It  is  a 
responsibility  I  myself  have  always 
shirked.  I  am  often  asked  to  hear  a 
joung  singer  and  say  whether  I  think 
she  ought  to  make  singing  her  jirofes- 
slon,  but  I  invarlabb'  decline  on  the 
ground  that  many  other  gifts  besides 


vol  ired  to  mi' 

slnfc'  I  ,  .1  .  Ih  Imposhii':'  i  .  ' 
decide  on  the  strength  of  her  winging 
of  two  or  throe  songs  whether  the  young 
lady  posHPSses  these  gifts,  I  feel  that 
If  in  answer  to  the  query  "Ought  1  to 
take  up  music  professionally?"  I  were 
to  say  "YfK,"  1  should  latr-r  be  blam.vl 
for  any  failures,  while  If  1  were  to  say 
"No,"  and  the  advice  were  acted  upon, 
the  lady  would  feel  al!  her  'life  that  I 
had  kept  her  back  from  a  career  of 
glorloufl  success.  So  the  best  thing  Is 
not  to  advise  at  all. 

In  all  my  experience  of  the  competi- 
tion festivals,  though  I  have  heard 
dozens  of  singers  who  were  better  art- 
ists than  many  of  the  professional 
singers  I  hear,  only  twice  have  I  felt 
that  1  would  be  justified  In  advising  ihe 
young  lady  to  give  up  her  typing  or  her 
Hchool  teaching  to  make  music  her  pro^ 
fession;  and  pfbbably  even  In'these  tw  . 
cases  had  the  question  been  put  point 
blank  to  me  I  would  have  hesitated  to 
commit  myself. 


A  curious  distinction  has  been  made 
in  the  English  prets  between  amateur 
and  professional  sportsmen ;  The  prefix 
"Mr."  in  reports  of  games  was  given  to 
amateurs  only,  whether  the  reports  were 
of  cricket,  golf,  football,  rowing,  tennis. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  very  few 
newspapers,  those  taking  part  In  sports 
are  mentioned  by  their  .surname  without 
any  prefix  unless  they  happen  to  have  a 
title.  Yet  at  Lord's,  amateurs  go  on  to 
the  playing  field  through  one  entrance 
and  professionals  through  another. 

This  reminds  us  that  a  good  many 
years  ago  an  -Albany,  N.  Y.,  boat  club 
gloriously  .defeated  a  London  club  at — 
if  we  are  not  in  error — Philadelphia. 
An  Englishman  visiting  in  Albany  was 
greatly  disgusted. 

He  was  talking  with  a  rough-neck 
about  the  race.  "I  hear  that  your  club 
was  composed  -wholly  of  artisans, 
what?"  To  which  the  Albanian  an- 
swered: "That's  a  lie.  They  are  all 
citizens  of  Albany,  every  damn  one  of 
"em." 

Ida  May  Hlrt.  of  Chicago,  may  be  an 
accomplished  physician,  but  if  she 
wishes  a  more  lucrative  practice  she 
should  change  her  name. 


WELL,  HE'S  GONE  NOW 


Id 


(National    Petroleum    News  Adv. 
Pririters-  Ink.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  S.  Ritscher,  for  four  years 
past  our  Western  manager,  much  to 
our  regret,  retired  from  this  organiza- 
tion June  1. 


DR.  TILDEN'S  BOOK 

The  Manchester  Guardian  revle-ired 
"Singles  and  Doubles  In  Lawn  Tenni.s" 
by  William  T.  Tllden  in  an  amusing 
manner.  "This  book  may  be  warmly 
commended,  to  anyone  who  -wants  to 
become  a  tennis  champion  on  the  Tilden 
model,  or  to  learn  what  a  strange  view 
of  life  the  pursuit  of  championships  may 
cause." 

"Music  and  the  theatre,  it  appears, 
are  preventives  of  staleness,  but  they 
require  to  be  taken  as  prescribed  Jjy  the 
physician.  An  exciting  melodrama 
should  only  be  taken  when  the  patient 
is  in  a  'slump  of  staleness."  Dr.  Will- 
iam T.  Tilden's  renowned  melodramatic 
pills  may  be  administered  in  strengths 
varying  from  the  'Agamemnon'  or  "The 
Cenci'  to  "The  Bells,"  according  to  the 
virulence  of  the  disease.  The  movies, 
naturally,  are  a  fine  medicine.  As 
"regular  diet'  Mr.  Tilden  finds  himself 
well  suited  by  "Norma  Talmadge,  Bill 
Hart,  Jack  Pickford,  Mary  Pickford, 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Bert  Lytell  and  Dick 
Barthelmess.'  Even  the  Innocent  movies, 
however,  may  be  dangerous  to  tennis 
aspirants.  Go  too  regularly  and  you 
suffer  eye  strain  ;  go  on  the  night  before 
a  match  and  the  flicker  will  remain  in 
your  eyes.  .  ...  Mr.  Tilden  once 
went  into  court  immediately  after 
motoring  125  miles  and  a  young  op- 
ponent at  once  ran  to  5 — 1  and  40 — 15 
against  him.  An  escape  of  that  kind 
",3  not  a  thing  to  talk  about  lightly. 
Dnly  the  man  who  goes  to  see  'Mac.bof!-' 
iwhen  he  is  already  doing  fairly  well 
tennis  deserves  that  sort  of  thing." 

""Doug  Fairbanks  may  be  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  pei-sonalities  In  the 
world,  but  we  have  to  take  Mr.  Tilden's 
word  for  it.  When  M.  Choulette,  -In 
Anatole  France,  pral.<»ed  a  royal  prtn- 
'cess  with  the  same  sort  of  adulation, 
some  malicious  person  asked  what  this 
genius  had  said  to  him.  She-  had  said, 
ho  replied.  "What  a  lot  of  fine  shops 
have  lately  been  opened  in  the.  city.' 
We  wonder  what  Mr.  Fairbanks  said  to 
Mr.  Tilden," 

DAY-DREAMS 

From  my  window  tall  buildings  stand 
crowded  and  gray. 

In  the  office  dull  work  fills  an  eight- 
hour  day; 

My  fingers  type  letters,  then  scratch  ; 

wlih  a.  pen,  ] 
But  my  mind  far  from  routine  is  dream-  , 

Ing  again  ,  ! 

Of  a  sweet,  pine-log  cabin  near  a  white, 

.s.nndv  shore. 


^^'hcre  the  sun  warms  one  drowsy,  and 

the  waves  bre&k  and  roar. 
^ty  two-week  vacation  is  spent  at  tho 

;d    my    lieart   yearns   each  summer 
to  never  come  back — 
the  land  of  tall  buildings  so  crowded 
and  gray. 

cr  the  dreary  routine  of  an  eight-hour 
day.  — ClnderolUa  H. 

ATTENTION,  WATCH  AND  WARD 

.\s  the  World  Wags. 


Wanted  Vampers 

All-round  ktltrlicrs  nnd  puHcrK-over. 
nlKlf«r  op^rutorH,  hiiiid  ude  luBters, 
bed  opera*  orB.   


Is  this  In  cipher? 
Boston. 


E.  H.  K. 


TONIGHT 

I  yearn  not  that  the  maiden  of  my 
choice 

This  soul  shall  gladden  and  this 
heart  rejoice 

With  sweet,  inviting  lips  and  danc- 
ing eyes: 

Tonight.  I  do  but  ask  that  trout 
may  rise! 

Tonight,  1  do  not  care  a  fig  for 
fame: 

Let  others  strive   to  glorify  their 
name. 

I  merely  crave  to  feel  the  thrilling 
strike 

And  land  at  least  one  tO-pound 
wall-eyed  pike. 

All— .all   is  gone:    the   longing  for 

great  store 
Of  filthy  lucre,   adding     more  to 

more: 

All  thoughts  of  golden  fortune  by 
me  pass: 

My  lust  tonight  Is  just  for  small- 
moutiied-bass. 

I,et  others  strive  for  love  and  fame 

and  gold: 
Such   cheap  allurements  leave  me 

stony-cold. 
All  that  my  fevered  heart  desires 

tonight 

Is  that  some  darned  old  fishy  thing 
may  bitel 

GEORGE  MOORDYKE. 


A  traveler  in  the  south  of  Italy  writes 
about  the  disintegration  there  of  the 
survivals  of  feudalism.  "In  a  country 
where  a  gentleman  sUU^isses  a  lady's 
hand,  It  is  slgnificanr  of  much  that  a! 
peasant  girl  now  shakes  the  hand  of  a 
lady  of  position,  which  she  would  only 
have  ventured  to  kiss  with  a  curtsv 
,1  few  years  ago,  though  the  people 
-iiU  pay  the  old  tribute  of  respect  to 
lady  whom  they  have  learned  to  love 
id  esteem  for  her  own  sake." 

ARRYING    COAL    TO  NEWCASTLE 

I  Crawfordsvlllc  find.)  Dally  .Tournal) 
Miss  Ada  Epperson  was  hostess  Thurs- 
day night  at  her  home.  511  East  College 
street,  at  a  shower  In  compliment  of 
Miss  Mildred  Flood  who  Is  to  be  mar- 
ried June  30  to  AVayne  Cohee. 

BRAVE  IT  OUT 

What  are  you  to  do  if  you  discover 
that  you  like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  better 
than  Dante?  Should  you  keep  it  dark 
I  or  expose  your  rrudeness — humbly? — 
I  defiantly?  The  past  is  a  great  museum 
with  11  too-imposing  classification. — 
.Manchester  Guardian  quoting  a  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  W.  N.  Sullivan's  in  the 
Adelphi. 

Mr.  Alexander  Duckham  has  advanced 
•he  theory  that  insects  may  be  warned 
ft  a  room  by  painting  the  walls  and 
•  iling  blue.  Lord  Avebury.  experi- 
enting  on  wasps,  concluded  that  the 
asp  i.s  color  blind.  Would  not  the 
lae-lailed  fly  welcome  a  blue  wail? 

.-^s  me  woriQ  n  ans. 

We  told  the  domestic  who  consented 
to  try  us  for  a  few  days  that  we  break- 
I    fasted  at  8  o'clock.    "All  right."  she  re- 
plied, "but  I'm  a  heavy  sleeper  and  if 
I    I'm  not  do\vn,  you  needn't  wait." 
I  EUSTACIA  HAWKINS. 

Falmouth. 

M'ould  any  housekeeper  today  dare  to 
hang  on  kitchen  wall  "Rules  for  Ser- 
vants." long  current  in  an  English 
household?  "Absence  from  prayers,  2d; 
for  being  In  bed  after  6  A.  M.  or  out  of 
it  after  10  P.  M.,  2d;  for  saying  an  evil 
word  before  the  children,  4d;  for  strik- 
ing a  fellow  scr\'ant,  12d,"  and  so  on. 
And  in  the  England  of  1640  a  book  of 
oaths  to  be  taken  by  "servants  for  the 
true  serving  of  their  lords"  was  pub- 
lished. Servants  vowed  to  be  "obedient, 
requisite  and  necessary;  not  to  consume 
nor  waste  any  of  his  goods;  to  acquaint 
■  lilm  if  ye  know  of  any  hurt,  harm  or 
hindcrance  to  be  done  to  him,  his  lady 
or  his  goods." — Ed. 


GUARDED  IN   HIS  TENT 
A  Bostonian   who  has   recently  ac- 
quired a  small  farm  In  New  Hampshire 
writes: 

"There  are  plenty  of  'pillows'  In  New 
Hampshire.  'Tent  caterplllows.'  They 
are  a  mighty  host  descending  upon  the 
works  of  man  with  a  relish  which  makes 
one  groan  In  despair.  Countless  In  num- 
ber they  march  along  the  twigs  and 
branches  In  single  file  like  Indians  on 
the  trail.  The  stars  of  heaven  are  a 
mere  pittance  compared  to  the  caterpil- 
lars of  New  Hampshire,  although  I  left 
about  ten  thousand  lying  prostrate  in 
the  dust  as  a  result  of  my  assault  upon 
their  strongholds.  And,  I  know  that  even 
yet  the  living  walk  among  the  dead  as 
a  band  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  my 
heart  resolves  a  solemn  oath  that  there 
will  be  no  peace  until  every  last  one  of 
them  has  turned  up  every  one  of  their 
many  toes." 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  that  the 
tent  caterpillars  are  busy  on  Cape  Cod, 
and  only  the  idle  rich  of  the  summer 
cottagers  are  so  disturbed  thereby  that 
they  destroy  the  tents.  "The  17-year  lo- 
custs are  visiting  us,  but  they  are  not 
so  destructive  nor  do  they  make  so 
nerve-fretting  a  noise  as  they  did  17 
years  ago.  The  caterpillars  came  first 
this  year,  and  thus  reversed  the  order 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Joel,  the  son 
of  Pethuel:  'That  which  the  palmer- 
worm  hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten: 
and  that  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath 
the  cankerworm  eaten;  and  that  which 
the  cankerworm  hath  left  hath  the  cat- 
erpillar eaten.'  Unfortunately  the  next 
verse  m  chapter  I  of  Joel  pomes  home 
to  me  now  with  peculiar  force  and  bit- 
terness' 'Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and 
weep!  and  howl,  all  ye  drinkers  of 
wine,  because  of  the  new  wine;  for  it  is 
cut  oft  from  your  mouth."  " 

ALSO  "MECHANICS'  DELIGHT" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  In  the  Evening  Transcript  an 
account  of  tho  Aetna  Life  Club  Outins. 
"The  program  Includes  bathing,  a  long 
list  of  sports  and  games  with  spitable 
prizes,  dinner  at  Pemberton  Inn.  danc- 
ing and  the  return  sail  tonight  on  the 
special  boat."  . 

The  supposition  Is  of  course  that 
Wrigley's  spearmint  and  dark  B.  L. 
were  among  the  prizes.  F.  R.  B. 

"THE  SIMPLE  PLAN" 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

"A  new  use  for  an  old  song."  in  June 
17  Sunday  Herald,  eeemed  when  I  wrote 
It  to  be  a  glimpse  into  the  far  future. 
Later  I  remarked  orally  on  the  similar- 
ity In  political  situation  between  Can- 
ada and  our  Union  and  that  the  sparsely 
eelUed  unlls  malie  financial  demands  on 
1  the  federation  out  of  proportion  to  ropu- 
lation  and  taxes  paid.    StUl  later  there 
was  read  to  me  a  dispatch  from  Ottawa, 
of  about  June   15,   that   the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  a  re- 
solve offering  tariff  "-^'P[°'^'ty  1^! 
Union,  a  promln'ent  advocate  urging  .hat 
unless    reciprocity    was    ert^^rced  the 
Dominion  would  be  disrupted     Now  it 
seems  beyond  reasonable  hope  that  there 
cln  be  any  =.uch  reciprocity.  Accordingly 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  true  a  prophet 
was  that,  advocate. 

Yet  the  younger  provinces  (like  our 
sparsely  settled  states)  were  merely  act- 
ing on  the  primitive  instincts  of  man- 
kind th'e  world  over;  to  quote  by  mem- 
ory (my  only  Present  source)  from 
Wordsworth's  "Rob  Roy"  : 
"The  good  old  rule  sufflcetli  them, 

The  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the 
power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 
Boston.  ALFRED  EL.*!.. 

WOEFUL  LITTLE  FAIRY 

A  woeful  little  fairy 

Sat  on  a  stone. 
Scarlet  cap  askew. 
Grieving  all  alone. 


SEE  BUTLER'S  "ER6WH0N"-F£ 
MUSICAL  BANKS 

(From  the  Highway  Builder.) 

 A  bank  In  a  small  Minnesota  town 

had  Just  finished  a  vigorous  but  not 
overly  harmonious  selection.  As  they 
sank  perspiring  to  their  seats  after 
bowing  for  the  applause,  the  trombonist 
asked  hoarsely: 

"What's  the  next  one?" 
"The  Maiden's  Prayer."  answered  the 
leader,  consulting  his  program. 

"Good  Lord!"  ejaculated  the  trom- 
bonist, "I  Just  got  through  playlni; 
that!" 


MARK  TWAIN'S  CIGARS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
Mark  Twain  was  occasionally  the  euest 
at  the  St.  Botolph  Club  of  the  late  Tom 
Doollttle  of  the  Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
After  one  of  these  visits  he  wrote  from 
New  York:  "Dear  Tom.  Please  let  me 
know  what  you  have  to  pay  for  tho»« 
cigars  you  smoke.  Those  I  am  smoking 
here  cost  me  $1.75  a  barrel." 

Boston.  EDWARD  S.  SEARS.  , 

ADD  "RHETORICAL  ILLUSIONS" 

(Daily  Chronicle) 
With  Etna  and  Vesuvius  alternately 
1  In  eruption,  we  may  confidently  antici- 
pate descriptions  of  "the  pall  of  smoke"  ! 
and    the    "leaping    flames."     Each    of  | 

these  phrases  Is  the  result  of  an  illusion, 
for  in  a  volcanic  eruption  there  is  neither 
smoke  nor  flame.  The  "smoke"  is 
actually  steam,  carrying  up  with  It 
clouds  of  volcanic  ash  in  the  form  of 
an  lmpalf>able  powder.  And  the  "flames" 
are  produced  In  exactly  the  same  way 
as  are  the  "flames"  which  belch  forth 
from  the  funnel  of  an  express  tearing 
across  the  countryside  at  night.  It  is 
merely  a  reflection  on  the  rising  steam 
from  the  Inferno  of  molten  rock  below. 


A  tiny  fairy  lady. 

With  flashing  eye. 
Pulled  leaf-gown  about  her,  I 

And  passed  him  by. 

So  it  goes  through  life. 

Through  every  clime  and  race. 
Find  a  soul  a-grievlng. 

A  lady  In  the  case!  ; 
Milton.    H.  W.  M. 

AN  HONEST  ADVERTISER 

(From  aa  Elgin  a"-)  Ne«-sp3Ber.) 
REAL  BARGAIN— Eight-room  house, 
near  watch  factory;  furnace,  electrlcitv, 
toilet,  cemented  basement,  large  rooms, 
newly  decorated  through;  large  lot;  bet- 
ter look  at  this  one,  as  it  won't  stand 
long;  $4200. 

THIS  LIFE  IS  SO  COMPLEX 
(ShelbyrlUe  (111.)  Daily  Union.) 
Mrs.  Fichteman  underwent  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis  about  two  weeks 
ago  but  appeared  to  be  recovering 
nicely  and  was  born  at  Mode  on  Nov. 
16  south  of  Stewardson  next  week.  Her 
death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  her 
relatives  and  friends. 


Robert  Southey  wrote  a  series  of  let- 
ters descriptive  of  England  and  English 
life.  They  purported  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  noble  Spaniard,  Don  Manuel 
Alvarez  Espriella.  The  second  Ameri- 
can edition,  published  In  two  little  vol- 
umes by  David  Longworth  at.  the 
■Shakespeare  Gallery  in  1808,  is  now  on 
our  table.  This  edition  contains  com- 
parative and  local  notes  by  an  American 
editor.  In  which  some  important  errors 
are  corrected,  interesting  anecdotes  In- 
troduced, and  explanations  made.  We 
now  allude  to  these  le.tters  because  we 
came  across  a  reference  to  Boston, 
Mass..  in  one  of  the  footnotes. 

The  annotator  is  speaking  of  stage 
proprietors,  stage  coaches  and  drivers 
in  America.  ,  .  ,  , 

"From  New  York  to  Philadelphia  may 
be  found,  perhaps,  the  worst  road  aiid 
least  attention  with  the  hest  charges  in 
the  United  States.  Scarce  a  mile  of  our 
roads  but  Is  infested  with  one  or  rriore 
mm  shops;  at  each  of  which  the  stage 
driver  is  compeUed,  to  stop  and  water— 
and  get  his  fee-a  dram."  Now  for 
Boston.  ,  ^_ 

"In  Boston  at  Lampheare  s,  two  gen- 
tlemen, after  taking  seats  in  the  south- 
ern stage,  were  Informed  by  the  bar- 
keeper that  it  would  not  call  elsewhere 
for  them;  therefore  It  was  necessary  to 
lodge  in  the  house.    After  being  con- 
ducted up  as  high  as  the  roof  would 
permit  they  were  desposited  in  a  place 
containing  several  beds,  as  they  were 
called,  and  In  the  morning  were  charged 
50  cents  each  for  their  l°^S"\''-^°lrtl 
nately   they   did   lodge,    for   had  they 
fallen  from  that  height  they  would  have 
never  told  of  it.     But  they  were  de- 
ceived; the  stage  would  have  called  a^ 
anv    house    in    Boston.     Indeed,  from 
providence,  or  Newport,  to  Boston,  and 
so  on  to  Portland  in  Maine,  no  country 
affords  better  stages-the.rs  are  litei  ally 
coaches-none  more  careful  and  oblig- 
ing drivers— or   so    good   roads    .    ■  • 
In  some  places  in  the   eastern  states 
i    heirTookery  as  well  as  their  charges 
may    be     Improved-at    Lampheare  s. 
how-ever.  It  is  said  both  are  good-cer- 
thinly V^e  Is"    (The  Itallclzatlon  is  the 

!  "^'"°w'  wUl   some   one    tell   us  about 
pheare-who    he    was,    where  Ws 
■  rn  stood,  when  it  disappeared?  We 
are'far  from  the  books  about  Boston  by 
:   the  excellent  Drake. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  when  he  has 
completed  Ris  colossal  work  "Man  as  a 
Social  a^d  Political  Beast  (elePhant 
folio  sold  only  by  subscription),  pur 
poses  to  write  a  volume  in  somewhat 
uehter  vein:  "Boston  Bar-Rooms  I 
nlve  Know-n:  1890-1914."  1 1  will  be 
bound  in  crape  (not  crepe)  and  hand- 
somely illustrated.  Mr.  Johnson  is  de- 
bating in  his  mind  -t^ether  clubs  of 
Boston  should  be  included  with  the  r 
wealth  of  anecdotage.  He  »s  now 
search  of  information  concerning  the 
first  brass  rail  to  be  installed  in  a  Bos- 
ton bar-room  that  It  misht  give  a  foot- 
hold for  animated  conversat  on.  argu- 
ments, declamations,  bursting  into 
^ong. 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

There  are  novels  that  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  illustrators;  some  that  one 
inevitably  associates  with  pictures,  as 
novels  by  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  (Who 
was  so  egregiously  wrong  as  to  say  that 
Richard  Doyle's  drawings  for  "The 
Newcomes"  were  "feeble"?  Did  not 
Cruikshank  firmly  believe  in  his  latter 
years  that  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
"Oliver  Twist"?)  Alice  of  the  Wonder- 
land and  the  Looking  Glass  is  the  Alice 
of  Tenniel,  yet  an  American  had  the  i.m- 
pudence  to  picture  her  again.  Count 
Fosco  as  pictured  by  McClellan  is  ten 
tmes  more  the  delightful  rascal  than 
Wilkie  Colllns's  hero.  Who  can  read 
Ainsworth's  "Tower  of  London"  today? 
yet  one  can  he  pleased  by  Cruikshank's 
pictures — Mauger  sharpening  his  axe, 
the  Fate  of  Nightgall,  and  the  Burning 
of  Edward  Underbill.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  illustrated  "Moby  Dick," 
preferring  the  Capt.  Ahab  and  the 
Queequeg  of  Melville. 

We  were  led  to  these  remarks  by 
reading  that  authorities  In  Madrid 
chose  Senor  Ricardo  Mai'in  to  Illustrate 
"Don  Quixote."  Others  have  tried — 
SmiTlce,  Westall,  Vierge  with  more  or 
less  success,  and  Gustave  Dore  trl- 
umped  gloriously.  We  read  that 
"Daumier  and  Degas  were  quickened 
by  the  immortal  story,"  but  when  and 
how  much  we  know  not.  A  l/ondon 
newispaper  drawing  up  the  list  does  not 
mention  Tony  Jannahot.  (This  spelling; 
of  the  name  is .  doubtless  incorrect.) 

THE    BOY'S    OWN  BOOKS 

"George  Mum-o,  a  member  of  th|  well- 
known  family  of  publishers,  died  at  his' 
home."  etc. 

The  name  ■'brought  up  pleasant  memo- 
ries. We  remember  when  Munro's  Dime 
Novels  first  made  their  appearance. 
This  George  could  not  have  been  their 
publisher,  for  he  was  only  64  years  old 
when  he  died/  Was  THE  Munro  his 
father  or  his  uncle?  The  novels,  thrillers 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  blood-and-thun- 
der  order,  had  alluring  titles — "Mad 
Mike  the  Death  Shot."  "Snaky  Snod- 
grass."  Beadle's  were  classic  In  their 
way.  They  had  the  honor  of  being  re- 
viewed seriously  and  at  length  in  the 
North  American  Review.  Boys  werel 
not  discriminating.  Either  a  Munro  orl 
a  Beadle  could  be  read  belilnd  a  huge! 
geography  standing  on  a  school  desk,  I 
but  the  yellow  and  red  octavos — "Six- 
teen String  Jack,"  'Diclc  Turpin"  and 
"The  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don" were  thus  read  with  greater  dan- 
ger oi  detection.  - 


THIS  WORLD 

Take  this  toy,  my  llttSle  one: 
Clasp  it  tight,  as  I  have  done! 
Bauble  of  the  playful  gods — 
Tawdry,  tarnished:  what's  the  odds? 

Tarnished?  Tawdry?  Nay:  for  you. 
It  is  beautiful  and  true; 
Oh,  'tis  quite  a  splendid  toy 
For  an  eager  little  boy! 

Decked  with  gems  or  beads  of  glass. 
Pearls  or  tinsel,  gold  or  brass: 
What's   the   odds — ah.    what's  the 
odds 

To  a  child — or  to  the  gods? 

Once  I  hugged  it  to  my  breast; 
Once  my  lips  to  It  I  pressed: 
Bauble,  out  of  Chaos  hurled— 
Lovely,  tawdry,  tear-stained  world! 

EOLUS. 


TU  QUOtaUE 

The  statue  of  Pasteur  unveiled  at 
Strasbourg  is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk 
with  Pasteur  represented  in  gilded 
bronze.  There  are  figures  of  a  mad  aoy 
biting  a  child,  and  a  shepherd  with  hia 
sheep.  Some  of  the  people  of  Stras- 
bourg objected  to  the  memorial  because 
the  shepherd  is  naked,  and  so  he  was 
covered  with  a  camel  skin.  If  this  had 
happened  in  the  United  States,  how  the 
Parisians  wodld  have  laughed  at  Amer- 
ican prudery. 

TREAT  'EM  ROUGH 

(From   the  Vermont  Union-Journal) 
NOTICE 

Mr.  Peter  Doharty  posted  his  wife  last 
week,  for  leaving  him  without  just 
cause  or  provocation.  After  striking  tier 
in  the  face,  blacking  her  eye,  and  kick- 
ing her,  what  is  just  cause? 

MRS.  PETER  DOHARTY. 

East  Haven,  June  27.  1923. 

WE,  TOO,  PASS  IT  ALONG 

(Mt.  Vernon,  111..  Register  Xews) 
The  Chester  Herald-Tribune  credits 
the  following  to  the  Steeleville  Ledger: 
"Owing  to  a  big  rush  of  job  printing 
and  for  lack  of  space  a  number  of  births 
and  deaths  will  be  postponed  until  next 
week." 


ed   ill  -more  irian 


SPANISH  DANC! 
ON  KEITH  PROGRAM! 


\ 


UrllUaiit  scenic  efffcts  and  good  fun 
>  ImrHotfi  lzc   the  vauilrvllle  bill  at  B. 
\r   Keith's  Tlipntre  this  wcpk.  Poplta 
(•raniidos.   Simnlsh  d.incer,  stasea  her 
graceful   anil   sparkling:  numbers  nmld 
Korgeoiis  settlnKH  and  Is  ably  assisted 
by  Mai  lan  Dale  and  Grace  Miiroff.' ori- 
ental danoers.  and  Frances  Drager.  vio- 
linist.   Charles  Irwin,  who  calls  himself 
tfte  modern  comedian,  has  an  original 
line    of    nonsense    that    decidedly  ap- 
pealed to  last  evening's  audience. 
Joe  Kejer's  excellent  orchestra  was  a 
Mvprise  on  the  program  and  was  en- 
1  plastically     received.      Tom  Burke. 
"f,  was  unable  to  appear  because  of 
of  voice.    Margaret  McKee  whistles 
'  f-rly  and  musically  In   Imitation  of 
ious  song  birds.    The  White  Sisters, 
isome  young  ladles  with  vivid  per- 
lalltles,  have  a  good  number  of  songs 
I  dances. 

Hark  Clouds."  characterized  as  a 
(iiatic   sensation,  with  Joe  Bennett 

i   Edward  Richards,  Is  a  jovial  bit 

f  verytliing.  George  McKay  and  Ottle 
line  mix  dancing  and  good  lines  in 

frtunate  mixture  and  Ruth  Hai-»ard. 
'   ■  ;ifred   and   Bruce  show  remarkable 

H  in  their  difficult  swinging  stunts. 

!•  rmo's  Canines  are  a  well-trained 
il>  of  clever  terriers  with  many 
i-^ing  tricks.  Screen  novr-ltics  com- 
■  the  bUl. 

PLAYS  CONriiNuii.v, 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Covered 
Wagon,"  film  version  of  Emerson 
Hough's  story  of  the  Oregon 
trail.    Eighth  week. 

TREMONT— G«orge  M.  Co- 
han's Comedians  in  "The  Rise  of 
Rosie  O'Reilly."  A  typical  Co- 
h&n  production.    Eighth  week. 


Some  deep  thinker  advised — ■we  have 
forgotten  his  name-;-young  men  and 
women  to  read  a  poem  daily  that  they 
might  find  life  more  beautiful.  The 
poem  should  be  read  If  possible  before 
breakfast,  and  If  the  reader  has  a  sure 
memory.  If  he  Is  a  "quick  study,"  he 
should  recite  the  verses  at  the  table. 
(If  he  Is  a  commuter,  his  delivery  will 
necessarily  be  choked  by  food,  and  his 
diction  will  be  hurried.) 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  at 
the  present  time  than  a  revival  of  an 
old  ballad  of  the  heart  and  home? 

AVa  are  indebted  to  "C.  B.  B."  for  a 
poem  popular  In  the  early  nineties  of 
the  last  century.  Alas,  she  omits  the 
second  verse,  and  In  the  second  line  of 
Uio  first  she  destroys  the  flavor  for  the 
sake  of  being  grammatical,  substituting 
"were  not"  for  "wasn't."  We  now  give 
the  song  in  all  Its  bardic  splendor— that 
Is  with  the  consent  of  the  linotype. 
LEARNING    McFADDEN    TO  WALTZ 

Clarence  McFadden  he  wanted  to 
waltz. 

But  his  feet  wasn't  gaited  Oiat 
way. 

So  he  saw  a  professor  and  stated  his 
case 

And  said  he  was  willing  to  pay. 

The  professor  looked  down  In  alarm 
at  his  feet 

As  he  viewed  their  enormous  ex- 
panse, 

And  he  tacked  on  a  five  to  his  reg- 
ular price 
For  learning  McFadden  to  dance. 

Chorus: 

One,  two,  three,  balance  like  me. 
You're  quite  a  fairy  but  you  have 

your  faults; 
While  your  left  foot  is  lazy,  your 

right  foot  Is  crazy. 
But  don't  be  unaisy  I'll  learn  you  to 

waltz. 

11. 

He  took  out  McFadden  before  the 

whole  class 
And  he  showed  him  the  step  onoe 

or  twice. 

But  McFadden's  two  feet  got  tied 

Into  a  knot. 
Sure  he  thought  he  was  standing  on 

ice. 

At  last  he  broke  loose  and  struck 

out  with  a  will, 
Never  looking  behind  or  before 
But  his  head  got  so  dizzy,  he'  fell 

on  his  face. 
And   chewed   all   the  wax  off  the 

floor. 

Chorus. 

III. 

McFadden  soon  got  the  step  Into 
his  head.  ^ 

But  It  wouldn't  go  into  his  feet 

He  hummed  "La  Gltana"  from 
morning  till  night, 

And  he  counted  his  steps  on  the 
street. 

One   night   he   went   home   to  his 

room  to  retire, 
After   painting  the   town  a  bright 

red. 

'^ure  he  dreamt  he  was  waltzing— 

Vand  let  out  his  feet, 
p.d  he  kicked  the  dashboard  off 
the  bed. 


IV 

When   Clarence  had   practised  the 
,  step  for  a  while, 

I   Sure    he   thought   that   he   had  It 
I  down  fine. 

He  went  to  a  girl  an'  he  asked  her 

to  dance. 
And  he  wheeled  her  out  Into  the 
line. 

He  walked  on  her  feet,  and  he  frac- 
tured her  toes. 

And  he  said  that  her  movement 
was  false. 

Sure  the  poor  girl  went  round  for 
two  weeks  on  a  crutch 

For  learning  McFadden  to  waltz. 

Chorus.  ' 

This  sonsr,  published  in  Albany,  N. 
T..  Is  attributed  on  the  title  page  to 
M.  F.  Carey,  but  it  is  the  work  of  two 
Albanians,  young  men  at  the  time, 
Messrs.  Ed.  Fassett  and  Clarence  Grls- 
wold.  The  copyright  was  taken  out  in 
their  names  in  1890.  but  we  heard  the 
song  sung  and  we  Joined  in  the  chorus 
— hoarsely,  discordantly,  ,  beerlly  no 
doubt,  but  we  joined — In  Albany  before 
that  date.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  do 
not  know  another  song  by  "M.  F. 
Carey" — "McManus  arid  His  Spike 
Tail  Coat." 


Our  correspondent  changed  "Learn-- 
Ing  McFadden"  to  "Teaching  McFad- 
den." a  sad  revision;  furtherrrfore.  In 
good  old  days  "learning"  meant  "teach- 
ing." 


TIDES   IN   THE  MARMORA 

As  the  World  Wags; 

There  is  not  the  slightest  desire  on 
my  part  that  either  Mr.  Crosby  or  Mr. 
Robi  nson  should  accept  me  as  an 
authority  on  Marmora  tides  or  any  other 
matter.  Perhaps  a  visit  to  the  public 
library  and  a  brief  study  of  recognized 
authorities  on  the  subject  might  prove 
enlightening,  and  doubtless  more  con- 
vincing. Having  spent  several  years 
on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  as 
%vell  as  in  the  near  east.  I  am  not  so 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  that  re- 
gion as  the  gentlemen  seem  to  sup- 
'  pose.  As  suggested  by  the  editor  of  this 
column,  a  typographical  error  changed 
"or  the  Detroit  river"  to  "on."  It  was 
the  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  localities  referred  to  that  suggested 
the  comparison. 

BEN.  B.  ESAU. 


WE  RECOMMEND 

More  and  Ropers;  Real  Estate — Oil 
Land — Investments,  Shelby,  Montana. 

D.  E.  Rudeout  &  Son,  Livery  Stable, 
Evanston,  Wyoming. 

Hosea  Waterer  of  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  florist,  seedsman  and  deal- 
er in  lawn  sprinkling  apparatus. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  Pruitt  Fur- 
niture and  Undertaking  Co.  advertised 
last  month  in  the  Clorinda.  Iowa,  Her- 
ald: "Our  Specialty:  Complete  Outfits 
for  June  Brides." 

But  it  was  the  Daily  Courier  of  Ur- 
bana,  Illinois,  looking  forward,  not 
backward,  that  published  this  headline: 
"Stork  Shower  for  Ogden  Bride." 


As  the  World.  Wags: 

I  read  that  President  Harding  met  "a 
former  resident  of  Marion,  Ohio,  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Idaho."  I  tliought 
that  all  former  residents  of  Marion  were 
now  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beverly.         GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 


SERIOUSLY  INJURED 

(From    tho    Somerville  Herald^ 
"Taken    to    the    Somerville  Hospital, 
wliere  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
concusions  and  abstractions  of  the  face 
and  body." 


ADD    "PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  decidedly  up  to  the  various 
benign  assemblies  that  look  out  for  our 
moral  welfare,  to  provide.  Incidentally, 
floating  check-rooms  for  the  use  of  na- 
tions not  as  yet  blessed  with  the  boon 
of  prohibition.  Not  only  provide,  Dui 
provide  gratis.  And,  moreover,  apolo- 
gize in  writing  for  not  having  so  pro- 
vided, the  instant  the  ruling  became 
effective.  Exactly  as  well  ban.  um- 
brellas in  a  museum  and  fail  to  pro- 
vide a  check-room. 

Not  only  do  these  gentry  display  un- 
usually bad  manners  for  which  all 
Americans  get  the  credit,  but  they  will 
see  us  into  a  war.  Unless  Europe  i.5 
as  decrepit  as  the  returning  bagmen 
make  out.  If  so,  then  we  can  go  ahead 
and  bully  her. 

Blushing  at  my  own  indignation,  I 
remain  >ours,  SAM  CHARLES. 

Boston. 

I  Mr,  Blrnesi  Newman  rushed  to 
Queen's  hall  in  London  to  gee  Pad- 

lerewskl.    He  left  a  pleasant  luncheon, 
telling  the  remonstrating  host  that  ha  j 
had  not  heard  Paderewski  since  he  took  | 

;  to  politics.  "I  know  many  Presidents 
who  olay  the  fool,  but  not  another  one  | 

I  who  plays  the  piano.    It  was  not  to  hear  i 


IH-.III  una  i-eo  tao  i'uilMh  .•*tatobmun  who 
did  SO  much  to  prove  that  a  musician 
may  sometimes  be  not  only  a  man  but 
a  great  man  of  artalrsi.  ...  I  was  sure 
that  the  scene  at  Padel-ewskl's  reappear- 
.-mce  would  be  Homethlng  to  remember 
for  the  benefit  of  our  grandchildren." 


Bitter  -ma  good  Mr.  Newman's  dis- 
appointment and  bitterly  he  expressed 
It  in  his  letter  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  He  oven  said  that  tho  doTli- 
onstration  was  a  fiasco  due  to  the  pian- 
ist's "own  bad  stage  management."  He 
was  20  minutea  late  in  coming  on  the 
platform,  and  hundreds  had  been  in  the 
hail  for  feomo  time  .before  tho  hour  an- 
nounced for  beginning.  There  were 
three  attempts  to  bring  him  on  by  an- 
ticipating applause.  "The  reeult  of  it 
all  was  that  by  the  time  Paderewski 
did  appear  tho  fever  heat  of  the  big 
audience  had  died  down  to  practically 
tho  normal  concert  temperature;  and 
the  reception  ho  got  was  no  more  thrill- 
ing than  it  would  have  been  had  he 
merely  been  away  from  us  for  10  weeks 
instead  of  10  years.  It  was  hardly  worth 
while  being  a  President  for  this." 


Notes  and  Lines: 

WTio  remembers  th«  Bumra»r  nlgtt 
theatricals  at  Oakland  Gardens  a 
project  aided  and  fostered  to  enter- 
tain the  public  by  either  the  old 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  or  thft 
Iticrhland  Street  Railway  when  Moody 
Merrill  was  directing  it?  Or  was  the 
road  then  the  West  End? 

Let  me  Inquire  If  any  reader  recalls 
a  Dutch  comedian  much  In  vogue  at 
the  Old  Howard  named  Budworth  long 
before  Gus  Williams's  day,  who  sang 
"Say,  Klzer,"  Don't  You  Want  to  Buy 
a  Dog?"  K\no  "The  Tassels  on  the 
Boots"  with  much  success? t 

WTLLIAM  B.  •WBIGHT. 

Lilian  Overell  in  "A  Woman's  Im- 

presslonn  of  German  New  Guinea," 
gives  this  example  of  pidgin  English. 
A  native  described  a  piano  as  "one 
blpr  fellow  box.  His  savvy  plenty  teeth 
Suppose  missus  fight  him  plenty,  him 
sing  out." 


If  the  day  had  not  been  dull  and  cool, 
!  the  affair  might  have  been  a  comp,!ete 
failure.  "The  darkened  hall,  with  the 
vague  figure  in  black.  Its  features  In- 
di.stingTiishable,  sitting  at  the  ipiano,  was 
a  constant  temptation  to  sleep,  and  the 
pianist  did  not  Improve  matters  by  play- 
ing for  tho  first  hour  and  a  quarter 
(Mendelsohn's  Variations  Serieuses, 
Schumann's  long  C  major  Fantasle,  and 
the  Appasslonata  Sonata)  without  leav- 
ing the  platform." 

Mr.  Newman  compHalned  of  OiPten  "ex- 
aggeratedly slow"  tempi;  of  the  same 
over-powe*ful  left  hand,  of  the  same  odid 
way  now  and  then  of  letting  the  left 
hand  anticipate  the  right  In  a  chord; 
and  "the  ■s'ame  inexplicable  partiality 
ifor  a  French  piano  that  for  a  grood  half 
\of  the  recital  was  a  grievous  affliction 
;to  the  ears  of  his  audience." 

At  the  same  time  it  was  tho  general 
impression  tliat  PadeS-ewski's  technic 
was,  if  anything,  better  than  It  used  to 
be. 


Our  old  frl«nd  Georg©  BaklanofC  ofi 

the  Boston  and  later  the  Chicago  Ope^a ' 
ihas  been  giving  concerts  in  Central  Eu-  | 
I'rope.  The  hearers  preferred  him  in  | 
arias  wliere  his  dramatic  intensity  could 
make  Its'  way.  "In  'German  songs  there  i 
was  inequality  of  tone  and  lack  oif 
warmith."  i 


"In  Old  Heidelberg"  Is  to  be  turned 
Into  a  musical  comedy — musio  by  Sig- 
mund  •Romberg. 


Tantalus"  ■writes:  Tho  best  of  afll 
po-sslble  things  to  do  with  Peggy  Hop- 
kins Joyce  and  Lou  Tellegen  Is  to  marry 
'em  each  to  the  other. 

To  O.  W.:  rt  was  Wilton  Lackaye  frho 

asked  when  he  would  play  In  a  drarpa 
b.-ised  on  "Les  Mi.<;erables,"  answered- 
"As  soon  as  I  can  find  a  manager  who 
can  pronounce  the  title." 

An  annex  show  to  the  Sparks  arcus 
Includes  a  30-foot  black  tall  rock  py- 
thon, man-eating  gorilla,  strange  girl 
alive,  African  grave  robber,  crocodiles 
and  alligators.  My  darling,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  more? 


Eugen  d' Albert,  pianist  and  composer 
has  married  for  the  seventh  time' 
Heinrich  Gruenfeld,  pianist  of  Vienna' 
thereupon  %vrote  to  him:  "I  congratu- 
late you  my  dear  friertd.  Tou  have 
seldom  had  so  charming  a  wife." 

A  contributor  to  "Tantalus's"  column 
wrote:  "A  photograph  shows  A»  .Tol- 
son  kissing  his  wife  good-by  ^jefore 
rushing  off  to  Europe  after  seeing  him- 
self on  the  screen.  Now,  if  they  all 
would  only  do  that!" 

"Tantalus"  wrote  this  heading:  "But 
Sir,  haven't  most  of  them  kissed  their 
wives  good-by?" 

Arthur  Buchanan,  aotor,  born  in  Eng- 
land, who  died  recently  at  Montrose, 
Pa.,  was  known  and  liked  in  Boston  30 
■years  or  .more  ago.  He  was  Interested 
in  many  things  and  talked  about  them 
la  aa  Interesting  manner. 


Lehar,  the  composer  of  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  srpeaklng  of  the  lack  of  oper- 
etta sopranos  in  Vienna,  says:  "There 
Is  a  chance  for  any  pretty  American 
girl,  who  has  a  voice  and  aspirations, 
to  toecome  a  queen  of  comic  opera,  pro- 
viding she  speaks  German  and  is  wllUng 
to  sign  for  $10  a  month  or  less." 


/  3 


Notes  and  Lines: 

My  table  manners  are  lax.  I  was 
whistling  over  my  ortolans.  Bill  the  en- 
graver said,  "That  isn't  in  the  Book  of 
Etiquette."  "No,"  I  sparkled,  "it's  in 
'The  Huguenots." 

But  I  ask  you,  why  the  growing 
glumness  of  audiences?  Sometimes  I 
laugh  right  out,  like  that,  at  the  comi- 
calities of  the  movie  buffoons.  People 
turn  around  and  stare  at  me.  I  seek 
out  burlesque --the  house  Is  full  of 
critical  intellecttials.  Where  sailors  used 
to  fight,  tobacco  spatter,  and  bedizened 
harlots  grin,  grim  respectability  sits 
freezing.  I  go  to  the  Pops  Tchaikovsky 
pounds  his  gleeful  Cossack  dru.m.  I  wag 
my  tall  and  frisk.  I  look  about  for  kin- 
dred spirits.  Dour  brachycephallcs  gape, 
and  a  rueful  usher  comes  and  tells  me 
smoking  on  Sunday  is  forbidden. 

I  hate  musical  shows,  the  folks 
around  me  are  always  talking  about 
the  technic  of  the  "drayma,"  The  stage 
has  become  something  to  study.  It 
gives  one  the  pip.  It's  so  profound. 

Do  you  notice  this  audientlal  mel- 
lancholia?  This  black  bile  of  listeners, 
[for  whom  entertainment  has  become 
a  sterile  obligation?  AH  CHEB. 


\         EINSTEIN  IN  THE  MOVIES 

They  play  "The  Sheik  of  Alabam" 
When  Einstein's  on  the  screen; 
And,  while  the  band  discourses  tunes. 
The  pictures  show  In  line-cartoons 
I    WTxat  Einstein's  doctrines  mean. 

A  tenor  sings  some  mammy-songs; 

A  girl  gets  sawed  in  .two; 
A  man  paints  landscapes  with  his  toes; 
Three  gilt-enameled  ladles  pose; 

And  then  comes  Walcott's  Zoo.  - 

Some  Arabs  turn  some  somersaults; 

Some  Mongol  minstrels  sing.    .    .  . 
I  wonder  if  old  Einstein  knows 
How  well  his  little  theory  goes 

With  all  this  kind  of  thing  I 

B.  W.  W. 


When  Paul  Speckt,  -with  his  AJamao 
Hotel  Orchestra,  appeared  for  one  night 
in  the  last  week  of  June  at  the  Royal 
Palace  Hotel,  London,  the  announce- 
meiit  stated  that  he  was  "saturated  In 
muslo  since  his  earliest  days."  Bathed 
as  a  baby  In  musical  fluid. 


We  are  Indebted  to  J.  D.  K,  for  the 
poem  of  this  morning.  It  brings  with  it 
tender  memories  of  the  dear  dca%  days 
and  nights.  Are  they  forever  to  be  be- 
yond recall?  Perish  th»  thought!  Tho  • 
choir  will  now  sing: 

THE  PITCHER  OF  BEER 
I'm    a    friend    of   the    poor  man 

wherever  I  may  roam. 
No    matter   what    countryman  h«: 
Oh   come   share   my  loaf  and  tho 

meat  on  the  bone, 
Tve  a  gramachree  welcome  for  thee. 
Chorus:  ^ 
Each  night  In  tho  wook  and  week 

In  the  year. 
With  a  heart  and  a  eonsclenco  that's 

clear,  «. 
I've  a  friend  and  a  flass  to  lot  tho 

toast  pass. 
As  ws  drink  from  our  pitcher  of  boor. 
Oh  the  child  in  tho  cradle,  the  dog 

ai  tho  door. 
The  fireside  so  cheerful  and  t»rlght) 
Old  folks  at  the  table  with  plenty 
galore 

To  welcome  you  fn  with  dollghtl 
Their  blessing  they  give,  it's  lone 

may  you  live. 
And  so  merrily*gllde  o'er  each  year; 
Then  they  hand  you  a  glass  to  lot 

the  toast  pass  \ 
As  we  drink  from  our  pltohor  of  , 

beer.  | 

Oh  be  social  and  merry,  for  Ilto's  but  j 

a  day. 

You'll  die  and  leave  others  behind  i 
to  fret  and  to  worry,  to  sigh  and  | 
to  pray. 

When  relief  they  could  easily  find. 
If  they  draw  up  a  chair  and  drlvo 

away  care. 
Have  a  friend  with  his  plpo  sitting 

rwat; 

"iiA  c  fcturiy  Or  tVr«,  f«t  ft  tM»  <>M  or 

new. 

And  drink  from  their  pltchep-of  beor. 


Rudo  rhyming,  faulty  metre,  do  you 
say?  A  good  old  song,  this  song  of 
Edward  Harrlgan's,  breathing  hospital- 
ity, peace  and  good  will,  hope  in  the 
future,  and  also  BEER.  Is  it  possible 
that  when  the  annotated  edition  of  songs 
sung  In  the  Harrlgan  and  Hart  com- 
edies will  appear  that  there  will  be  need 
of  explanations — discussing  the  origin 
of  once  familiar  phrases: — "Rushing  the 
growler,"  "Chasing  the  duck,"  "Fililn 


h9  can,"  "a  buckpt  of  suds"?  A  vol- 
imo  of  thesa  BOnKs  has  been  for  some 
vears  In  the  market,  but  without  Intro- 
ductory   essay;     without  Illuminating 

notes*)  •      .  . 

The  comedl/ss  of  Harrlgran  were  in- 
tensely local;  they  were  of  a  New  York 
that  710  longer  exists,  but  they  were 
singularly  true  to  the  New  York  of  the 
Seventies.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  an  In- 
trepid If  often  belated  explorer,  wrote 
enthusiastically  about  the  plays  and  the 
■omedlans.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  ho 
rkened  Harrlgan  as  a  dramatist  to 
Goldonl.  and  said  that  while  Shakes- 
peare was  sometimes  vulgar,  Harrlgan 
never  sinned  In  this  respect.  "\\e  first 
saw  Harrlgan  and  Hart  dancing  and 

inglng  "Little  i^aud"  In  a  Chicago 
variety  theatre.  It  was  In  the  summer 
o(  1872.  We  see  and  hear  them  now. 
N'o  "team"  since  has  approached  them 
lo'r  grace.  And  when  Harrlgan  sang 
in  hl3  simple  way  ho  moved  the  hearer 
by  the  pathetic  quality  of  his  voice,  for 
he  turned  sentlmentalism  into  genuine 
sentiment. 

RECKLESS  GEOGRAPHERS 

As  the  Wortd  Wags: 

Writers  of  real  estate  notion  for  some 
thne  have  been  locating  a  Mattapan 
bungalow  "down  on  the  Cape"  and  a 
Sudbury  one-man  farm  "out  among  the 
Berkshire?."  Now  comes  the  Round 
Hills  Radio  Corporation  of  South  Dart- 
mouth, located  near  the  southern  end 
of  Buzzards  Bay,  with  the  slogan:  The 
Voice  from  Way  Down  East."  A  native 
of  East  Machlas  might  reasonably  ask, 
"How  they  gelf  that  way?"  The 
Daughters  of  Maine  and  the  Sons  and 
Fathers  and  Mothers  from  Klttery  to 
Eastpprt  ought  to  register  a  vigorous 
prote^  against  this  attempt  at  stretch- 
ing the  Way  Down  East  region  to  the 
waters  of  Buzzards  Bay.  „,.^^ 
I.  B.  DARNED. 

We  love  Mister  Dempseyi 

He  makes  It  so  fast; 
And,  as  he  won't  spend  It, 

His  money  will  last. 

"  INFANTA  S. 

SUMMER  BEAVERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr  Lansing  R.  Robinson,  having 
claimed  prior  rights  to  the  proposal*  of 
Mr  Munch's  Hayraarkot  square  hos- 
telry for  membership  In  the  Academy, 
having  stumbled  upon  It  whl^e  stalking 
beaver  May  1,  the  writer  begs  to  in- 
form his  fellow-adventurer  that  the 
!  summer  fur  season  on  beaver  In  that 
vicinity  Is  not  open  until  well  Into  the 
hot  weat!^er  (about  July  15,  »n/act>, 
whereas  Mavericks  may  be  spotted  In 
East  Boston  all  season. 

However,  assuming  that  Ignorance  or 
the  facts  In  this  case  Is  an  excuse.  I 
award  the  accolade  to  the  pre-discov- 
erer,  and  propose  that  he  be  given  a 
permanent  discount  at  either  of  Mr. 
Munch'B  esUblishments.  depending  en- 
tirely upon  his  whereabouts  at  meal 
time  LINCOLN  P.  SIMONDS. 

Boston. 


"SCOTTY"  $3,000,000  SPENDER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Drivel.  This  chap  "Scotty '  never 
owned  $5000  in  his  life.  When  he  came 
to  New  York  In  1906  he  tore  up  Broad- 
way at  the  rate  of  $100  a  day,  which 
wasn't  cigarette  money  for  some  local 
spenders.  "Scotty"  ,dldn't  attract  any 
attention.  He  slunk  'back  to  California 
crestfallen,  leaving  Coal  Oil  Johnnie's 
record  undisturbed.  L.  R.  R. 

Boston.  ( 


THE   ROLLING  HOOPES 

(Adv.  In  Ogle  County,  III.,  Republlcain) 
We  are  going  to  load  'iD-s.  Hoopes 
and  our  baby  Miriam  and  a  few  extra 
clothes  into  the  old  Bulck  Tuesday 
morning,  run  up  to  Michigan  and  visit 
our  brother  Dan  for  a  few  days.  While 
we  are  gone  Bess  and  Mable  have  left 
their  homes  and  beloved  husbands  and 
coma  In  to  help  Osa  and  Emersoji  run 
the  business.  It  Is  up  to  y;^  to  make 
them  earn  their  money.    Step  to  It. 

J.  W.  HOOPES 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Whlpp  Is  the  managing 
officer  of  the  St.  CharUs  (Illinois) 
School  for  Boya.  > 

Mr.  August  Lee  of  Nauvoo,  111.,  Is 
apparently  a  worker  In  stone,  tf"* 
advertises  In  the  Independent  of  that 
city! 

"SAY  IT  WITH  A  TOMBSTONE" 

<'THEBOY.     OHI  WHERE  WAS  HE?-' 

(Morrig,    111.,   Dally  Herald) 
Mrs.  Esther  Johndon-SwanBon  has  re- 
turned from  her  wedding  trip, 

SUCH   A  ROW  THEY  MUST 
HAVE  HAD 

("Personal"  in  X.  Y,  World) 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN— My 
wife.  Fay  Sucharow,  left  my  bed  and 
board  Nov.  20,  1922;.  I  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  (lebts  contracted  by 
her.  LOUIS  SUCHAROW. 


Messrs  Chesterton  and  ShaW  with 
Cmdr.  Kenworthy  discussed  recently  at 
the  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  which  was 
packed  to  the  doors,  the  meaning  of  the 
Robot  play.  Mr.  Shaw  maintained  "that 
we  were  all  nature's  Robots  In  so  far  as 
the  world's  work  had  to  be  done.  It  we 
were  to  live  we  ought  to  organize  the 
Robotlsh  aspect  of  our  lives  as  fairly  as 
possible,  with  all  the  aids  of  machinery, 
and  keep  our  best  silver  for  our  leis- 
ure. For  himself!  he  only  wanted  ac- 
tivity in  his  leisure— 'happiness  was  not 
in  his  line.'  " 

"Most  of  the  happiness  I've  had,  I 
didn't  like,"  said  Mr.  Shaw. 


irtsaniTiu  ...        -  ., 

message.  1  learned  that  we  had  been  lis- 
tening to  Prof.  Arthur  Latham  I'erry. 

ANNE  HtJVVAUD. 

ANNA  GLUZMAN 

(Soviet  Judge  of  Moscow) 
Ann  Gluzman  dwells  In  Muscovy: 
a  Jurist  of  renown  Is  she — 
The  darling  o£  the  Moscow  Kom- 
mlssars. 

When  Anna-^lts  upon  the  bench, 
they  dig  an  extra  burial- 
trench 

For  victims  of  the    cellar  abat- 
toirs. 

Though  only  23,  or  less — this  palnt- 

and-powder  leopardess, ^ — 
She's   growing   more  progressive 

every  year: 
She   signs   her  name — and  corpses 

fall  In  bloody  rows  against  a 

wall. 

I   wonder   when   we'll   have  her 
over  here ! 

And  yet,  in  our  enlightened  town, 
where  ladh^s  shoot  their  hus- 
bands down, 
She   might   encounter  blame  in- 
stead of  praise: 

She  isn't  bound  by  nuptial  tie  to 
any  one  she  dooms  to  die — 
Precisians  might  resent  her  care- 
less ways! 

W^hen  once  the  marriage-knot  is 
tied,  it  consecrates  a  homi- 
cide;— 

It  sanctifies  the  fracture  in  your 
dome; 

So,  if  you  chance  to  marry  Ann, 
remain  in  Moscow,  if  you  can: 
You're  safer  with  her  there  than 
here  at  home. 

B.  W.  ■W.  of  Chicago. 


WITH  "PANTS"  AND  "GENTS" 

Aa  the  World  Wags:  - 

Webster's  dictionary  now  lists 
"phone"  as  a  perfectly  good  word,  with 
a  memorandum  that  It  Is  a  colloquialism, 
that  Is,  used  Informally  and  in  familiar 
conversation." 

"Phone"  makes,  me  shudder.  Why? 
What  causes  ouf  liking  for  abbrevia- 
tion? VThy  do  we  limit  it?  Why  not 
shorten  every  word  and  form  an  Es- 
peranto of  our  own? 

Boston  has  abbreviated  "licensed" 
until  many  people  (Junk  dealers  espe- 
cially) pronounce  It  /Lie."  to  rhyme 
with  Mick.  Every  wagon  bears  Its  Lie. 
number.  We  observed  this  atrocity  on 
Harvard  street,  BroOkllne— "Plymouth 
Lunch  Co.,  Lie.  Vic."  which  reminds  us 
of  good  old  days  when  Licensed  Victual- 
ler above  doorways  was  alluring  (Uquld- 
ly).    Lie.  Vic.  is  staccato. 

Down  the  same  street  Is  a  smoother 
name — W.  A.  Umlah,  only  he's  a  builder. 
What  a  perfect  story  It  would  be  if  ha 
was  a  glee-club  leader.  The  name  Is 
beautifully  legato  and  perfect  for 
chorus  obbllgato,  as  follows: 
(Waltz  tempo) 
Solo — Ach  du  lleba  Au-gus-tln,  Au-gus- 

tln,  Au-gus-tln, 
Chorus — (M-m-m-m-m-m,  Um-lah-lah; 
Um-lah-lah,  Um-lah-Iah.) 
And  so  forth. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


ARTHUR   LATHAM  PERRY 

As  the  World  'Wags: 

Your  notice  of  the  Rev.  Carroll  Perry's 
memoirs  of  his  father  brings  vividly  be- 
fore me  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
I  ever  saw  that  illustrious  exponent  of 
free  trade. 

One  sweltering  day,  between  35  and 
40  years  ago,  I  was  one  (a  very  young 
one)  of  some  hundreds  of  teachers  at  a 
certain  place  in  western  Massachusetts. 
Doubtless  90  per  cent,  of  us  had  become 
■weary  of  platitudes  on  character  build- 
ing, sentimental  pleas  for  the  teaching 
of  temperance,  commonplace  expositions 
of  hobbles  in  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  and  what  not, 
topped  off  by  the  inevitable  display,  in  a 
recitation,  of  emotional  expressions  such 
as  "never  was  on  land  or  sea."  This 
last  torture  carried  with  It  a  compen- 
sation for  me,  for  the  shriek  that  was 
part  of  the  business  startled  to  wake- 
fulness a  portly  male  teacher  who  had 
gone  to  sleep  on  my  unwilling  shoulder 
to  the  amusement  (and  probably  the 
envy)  of  all  in  my  vicinity. 

After  this  elocutionary  atrocity,  it 
was  announced  that  the  next  and  last 
speaker  on  the  program  was  unable  to 
appear.  \ 

In  the  buzz  of  joy  that  greeted  this 
prospect  of  an  early  deliverance  from 
boredom,  most  o^  us,  I  believe,  did  not 
catch  the  name  of  the  person  who  (to 
our  disappointment)  was  to  "say  a  few 
words  to"  us. 

If  memory  serves  me  right,  the  gen- 
tleman who  entered  after  this  intro- 
duction came  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form with  an  easy  stride.  He  was  tall 
and  there  was  not  a  superfluous  ounce 
of  flesh  on  his  massive  frame.  His  head 
was  leonine  and  I  have  an  Impression  of 
long,  strong  teeth  when  he  smiled  down 
upon  us.  (I  beg  pardon  if  I  disremem- 
ber).  By  what  power  did  he  focus  upon 
himself  our  instant  attention,  charm  to 
complete  %vakefulness  my  soporific 
neighbor?  Here  was  an  undoubted  per- 
sonage. Fro^m  the  reservoir  of  vast 
knowledge.  In  language  that  meant  In- 
herited culture  and  life-long  training, 
he  spoke  to  us,  while  his  presence  con- 
firmed his  words,  of  the  value  of  per- 
sonality in  teaching.  About  his  pro- 
found thought  played  a  delightful 
humor. 

I  particularly  remember  one  of  his 
illustrative  stories.  He  described  the 
WilUamstown  stage  driver  as  a  man 
who  expressed  shrewd  observations  of 
men  and  affairs  in  succinct  and  graphic 
vernacular.  I  assume  that  the  speaker 
had  been  absent  from  WilUamstown, 
for  among  other  questions  he  asked  the 
driver:  "What  has  become  of  Mr.  — ?" 
referring  to  a  student  whose  earnest 
piety  was  exceeded  only  by  his  dulness. 

"Gone,"  was  the  twanging  answer, 
"to  teach  the  heath»n  ignorance." 

The  value  of  this  anecdote  was  ap- 
parent in  his.  address  in  personality  In 
teaching. 

Truly  the  good  wine  had  been  kept 
until  the  last.  When  I  went  out  re- 
'  v.»^  in  snlrit.  enriched  by  a  valuable 


"AN  'ORRIBLE  TALE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  the  song  that  T.  W.  of  Spenc.=r 
wants  information  about:  It  recalls 
the  delightful  concert  by  the  Peak 
Family  Bell-Rlngers  that  I  heard  in 
Masonic  hall,  Hyannis,  some  time  in 
isei  or  '65.  It  was  sung  by  a  boy  of 
the  family.  I  never  heard  It  again,  but 
it  struck  me  as  so  immensely  funny 
that  every  word  of  It  stuck  fast  in  my 
memory  and  I  used  to  sing  it  with  gre.at 
gusto.  To  my  sorrow,  I  can  recall  only 
fragments  of  it  now.  As  I  heard  it,  the 
beginning  ran: 

"A  terrible  tale  I  have  to  tell 
About  a  family  that  did  dwell    .  . 
Somewhere  down  East  was  the  home 
of  the  suicidal  famhy,  I  believe,  so  it 
was  doubtless  an  Americanized  version 
that   I  heard.     The  father,   I  believe, 
"hung  himseit  with  a  piece  of  rope" 
and  somebody  else  "cut  his  throat  with 
a  bar  of  soap"  and 
"The  miserable  cat  by  the  kitchen 
fire 

Swallowed  a  portion  of  the  fender 

and  did  expire, 
While  the  flies  on  the  ceiling,  their 

case  was  the  worst  'un, 
Went  and  blowed    themselves  up 
with     spontaneous  combus- 
tion." 

It  was  along  before  that  that  it  told  i 
about  the  "fellah"  who  made  way  with] 
himself  by  means  of  the  umbrella. 

I  think  the  boy  who  sang  it  must 
have  been  the  surviving  member  of  thf- 
family  who  wrote  you  .^ome  months 
ago-  perhaps  he  could  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  song  and  even  give  the  words 
entire.  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 

This  song  is  English.  It  was  once' 
popular  in  London  music  halls.  J.  L. 
Toole  used  to  sing  ni  recite  it.  The 
Herald  of  next  Sunday  will  contain 
geveral  interesting  letters  about  it.— Ed. 


heard"  of  Ireland  being  ivinr.-a  to  as 
"Kathleen  Dwyer,"  though  I  am  familiar, 
with   the   other   names    moiitioned  by| 
Mr    O'Rahilly.    Perhaps  Mr.  de  Valera 
got  mixed  in  his  allusion.    He  may  have 
meant     "Sean    O^Dulre    f  ^  Gle?""^'..  ^ 
meaning  "John  O'Dwyer  of  the  Glens 
a  famous  Irish  outlaw  of  the  old jlays 
and  the  subject  of  many  poems  by  the 
bards  of  ancient  times.    I  have  often  j 
heard  his  praises  sung  in  Gaelic  In  my 
young  days  in  my  native  Kerry. 

An  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  Stephen 
B  Roche,  as  bright  an  Irishman  as  I 
know  and  a  poet  of  renown  In  his  native 
county,  wrote  a  stirring  tribute  to  Sean 
O'Dwyer,  and  when  I  read  Mr.  O  Rahll- 
ly's  letter  I  thought  he  might  like  to  see 
a  verse  of  Stephen's  tribute: 
"Oh,  Shawn  O'Dwyer  a  Gleanna!  You 

were  stout  and  true,  a  chara, 
But  your  day  was  sad  with  sorrow,  for 

the  strangers  bore  the  sway; 
Our  Gaelic  laws  were  flouted,  our  Gaelic 
1  tongue  was  scouted, 

lAnd  they  crowned  the  Saxon  bodach 
with  the  victor's  wreath  of  bay. 
They  doomed  Wexford's  sons  to  slaugh- 
ter, dyed  with  blood  the  Shannon's 
water, 

.  When   Athlone   and  Limerick   city  to 
desolation  came; 
Lone  Aughrim's  plain  Is  ruddy,  Boyne's 

water  still  runs  muddy — 
But,  Shaw^n  O'Dwyer,  a  bouchell,  we're 
winning  In  the  game'." 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

Orleans. 

The  tune  "John  O'Dwyer  of  the  Glen 
is  in  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Mun- 
ster."    The  tune  there  bears  the  date 
"about  1783."— Ed. 

"THERE'S  A  REASON" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  perusing  a  copy  of  The  Lily  Is- 
sued In  1854  I  found  a  notice  headed 
"Asparagus  Coffee"  and  beneath  it  I 
read  "Baron  Liebig  has  discovered  that 
the  seeds  of  asparagus  plants  contain  a 
principle  that  he  calls  'tanlne,'  which  Is 
Identical  with  that  of  the  coffee  berry, 
and  that  when  free  from  pulp,  dried, 
and  roasted,  and  made  Into  a  beverage 
In  the  same  way,  it  cannot  well  be  dis- 
tinguished from  good  Mocha  coffee." 

Was  this  the  Liebig  of  scientific,  phil- 
osophic, fertilizer  and  beef  juice  fame 
I  find  nothing  about  this  Important  ? 
discovery  In  a  short  history  of  his  life 
Did  you  ever  know  of  anyone  who  had 
sampled  this  asparagus  seed  beverage? 
If  it  was  so  delicious  I  should  thlnk| 
that  the  asparagus  industry  would  have; 
become  one  of  considerable  Importance; 
by  this  time.  L.  E.  J. 

Cohasset. 

The  Liebig  was  probably  the  same. 
In  student  days  In  the  Berlin  of  the 
last  Eighties  asparagus  water  was  sold 
In  restaurants  as  a  morning  bracer  af- 
I  ter  too  much  beer  or  wine  the  night  be- 
tfore,  as  clam  juice  In  this  country  was 
■'  considered  a  straightener  out.   The  as- 
paragus water  was  to  our  taste  a  dis- 
agreeably tasting  tonic,  but  the  Ger- 
mans found  it  soothing  and  agreeable  in 
every  way. — Ed.  - 


We  were  greatly  surprised  when  wj 
read  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  sent  by  W^l 
butler  to  an  aged  woman  s  tting  near 
the  curb  watching  her  furniture  plied 
on   the   sidewalk,    breakfast   of  fruit, 
rolls,  eggs  and  coffee  "on  a  s'l^er  tray. 
Not  that  we  doubted  for  a  moment  Mr. 
Morgan's   generosity,    his  go°d  heart 
but  ve  had  supposed  that  Mr.  Morgan! 
and  111  associated  with  him  in  ' 
ate  off  dishes  of  solid  gold.  P^^aps 
?hty  only  dine  off  gold  plate;  Perhaps 

or  breakfast  there  is  an  ^-'PXer 
German  silver,  and  for  l"'}'^^'^"" /"YJ; 
thu^by  a  crescendo  arriving  at  the 
superb,  auriferous  climax. 

IMPERFECT  DENTISTRY? 

(From  the  New  York  Times.    Seen  by  J.  W.) 
"After  church."  Mr.  Rockefeller  re- 

t^^r:::H^'or^^^'  upetupetupu 

ISTHE  LONG  SHIFT  TO  GO? 

(Editorial  Heading  In  Tlie  Boston  Herald.) 
As  the  World  Wags:  ^..v  the  ten- 

Has  this  anything  to  do  ^he^cn 
dency  on  the  part  °^/Xcard  that  old 
em  young  women  to  1.'^°^^^^;^  ^ot  a 
standby,  the  corset?    ^as  there 
saying  to  the  effect—  the  longe  ^ 
shift  "1  \ 


-WHY  MISS  DWYER?" 

ot^erv  in  your  column.     1  ha\e 


A  WALL  STREET  FICTION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  extract  the  following  paragrap'h 
from  a  recently  printed  address  by 
Jason  Westerfteld,  director  of  publicity 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  en- 
titled "Wall  Street  of  Fact  and  Fic- 
tion": "Consider  Wall  street  in  1790.1 
...  In  fair  weather  a  small  group  of 
men  could  be  seen  under  a  button- 
wood  tree  that  stood  in  front  of  79 1 
Wall  street,  doing  a  brokerage  business 
in  United  States  government  bonds  is- 
sued after  the  revolutionary  war.  ... 
Occasionally  Capt.  Kidd,  of  piratical 
fame,  would  pass  them  on  his  way  to 
the  house  at  56  Wall  street  which  was 
owned  by  the  widow  he  married." 
Would  it  not  be  pertinent  to  Inquire  of 
Mr  Westerfteld  whether  this  statement 
comes  under  the  category  of  "Fact"  or 
"Fiction"  as  set  forth  In  the  title  of 
his  address?  If  the  latter,  we  may  ac- 
cept it  as  it  stands,  but  otherwise,  as 
authentic  sources  of  history  state  the 
fact  that  Capt.  Kidd  was  hung  in  chains 
on  London  docks  in  1701,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  in  Mr.  Westerfield's  state- 
ment a  recorded  Instance  of  survival 
after  death  which  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Sir  Conan  and  his 
followers  for  investigation. 

\Vorcester.     EDWARD  F.  (X)FFIN. 

PURE,  COLD  ART  IN  EVANSTON 

(Evanston,  111-.  News-Index) 
and  a  group  of  Mrs.  Leo  Kranz's 
punils  will  present  a  Greek  freeze  In 
mo'tion,  accompanied  by  lines  read  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Whitley  and  music  by 
Miss  Monlta  Caldwell. 

MR.  CHASE'S  CANDIDATE 

A3  the  World  Wags  :  ...ovi^n- 
Mr.  WMting,  mourning  and  taking 
on"  over  the  death  of  his  family  gold- 
fish, has  apparently  overlooked  the  state- 
ment  attributed  .to  Mr.  Irvln  Cobb  that 
a  goldfish  has  no  privacy.  Lndoubledly 
tlie  A\Tiiting  goldfish  died  from  too  much 
vlelbllity.  ^  .  _ . 

But  aweet.  Indeed,  are  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity. Since  the  goldfish  has  been  In- 
troduced Into  iwUtics  l-et  us  have  one 
fo:-  Prrsiileiit.    We  hav«  had  a  horned- 


pout  -Hill  H  t'-'^lJ  US  '.  "^'■■^ 


iattt  ii  eoKirtsh  "on  a  w«t  Pl*"^';";'' _ 
Coroord,  N.  H.     LKVm  J.  CHASE. 


The  n^es  "What  a  quwr  bird  the  froff 
.re  ••  etc..  uubllshed  In  your  column  call 
10  mind  oftcr  more  than  halt  a  century 
the  Irlflh  prVe  description  of  a  ; 
"vhen  he  .-^tooa  h«  sat;  when  he  walked 

ho  laped.  „ 
Ha  was  -smooth  all  over,  but  "^"^^-g 


BEVERIES  OF  A  LABOR  AGITATOR 

Ma  bifcsa  man!  Come  over  from 
ItHly  "bout  ten  year  ago.  Worka  two 
vear  pusha  da  hod  up  an'  down  six 
floor  for  two-nrty  a  day.  Helluver  job. 
Hod  maka  da  back  Stiff.  1  say  m>;se  f ; 
"You  one  bigrga  fool,  do  this  Job.  Why 
no  be  big  boss  like  Teddy  Roos."  ,1  go 
Ketta  lot  wops.  I  say;  "You  make  mo 
President.  1  raise  your  pay  three,  four 
dollar  a  dav."  "All  right."  say  wops, 
■you  Koa  to  It."  I  no  read  or  write. 
Education  da  bunk.  Me  gotta  tall  hat. 
'hhiy  shoes,  cane,  mucha  swell  hat.  Me 
wcara  da  pajam,  no  more  da  nighta 
shirt.   You  see  me  rlda  da  limmcrsina? 

Costa  five  thousand  dollar.  Me  bigga 
chief.  Why  you  no  taka  hat  off? 

Ponzl  blgga  bum,  me  gotta  one  sura 
tIng.  GIOVANNI  BORGIA. 


•^s  Poetic  a  True  Thing?" 
Asks  the  Times  Critic 

Mr.  "VValkley  asks  this  old  question 
propounded  by  Audrey :  "Waa  th'Q  civil 
wa*  on  the  soutliern  side  really  like  this? 
Wfts  It  an  epic  with  Robert  E.  Lee  as 
Its  Ainlty  and  its  eponymous  hero?  But 
why  worry?  What  you  get  Is  history 
•seen  through  the  emotion'  of  Mr.  Drink- 
water,  and  with  all  Its  melancholy.  It 
provides  an  interesting  evening  for  play- 
goers. Interesting,  rather  than  absorb- 
ing or  thrilling.  But  distinctly  interest- 
ing. .  .  .  Gen.  Dee  Is  played  with 
consistently  melancholy  dignity  by  Mr. 
Aylmer  .  .  .  the  ladles  have  nothing 
to  do  but  swing  their  crinolines." 
.  The  Dally  Telegraph  found  the  play 
necessarily  of  a  somewhat  episodic  na- 
ture, but  it  did  not  speak  of  Malvern 
"House."  Describing  the  battle,  with 
Lee  coolly  giving  his  orders,  the  revlew- 
«r  says  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  here  shows 
hie  "woTiderful  mastery  of  stage  craft- 
mftnship,  his  extraordinary  faculty  of 
piling  up  situation  on  situation  until  the 
final  bl-cllmax  is  reached.  The  draw- 
hack  is  that  little  more  than  half  the 
play  Is  over,  and  that  If  history  is  to  be 
adhered  to  h'e  cannot  hop©  to  rise  a 
second  time  to  such  giddy  heights.  It 
inevitably  follows  that  the  eubseqi>?lit 
scenes  show  a  distinct  lessening  the 
dramatic  Intei'est,  however  weightily 
Charged  they  may  be  with  a  senae  of 
pathos  and  emotional  stress. 
The  play  Is  written  with  a  restraint  and 
a  fairness  for  which  the  author  is  to  be 
■wurmly  commended.  It  ie,  of  course, 
dominated  by  the  'COHimanding  figure  of 
Gen.  Lee,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
Idealize  or  to  paint  him  in  unduly  heroic 
colors." 

■XHALATIONS  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  finding  the 
play  reduced  to  Lee  himself,  said:  "The 
heavy  moral  pressure  of  his  idealism 
begins  to  bear  heavily  on  one's  patience 
as  the  evening  wears  on.  No  southern 
champion  could  complain  that  Mr, 
Drinkwater  has  not  bowed  the  knee  In 
adoration,  but  Mr.  Drlnkwater's  pros- 
tration before  the  Idol  that  every  man 
in  arms  should  wish  to  be  Inevitably 
stirs  sentiment  against  this  canonized 
hero.  Nobility  Is  a  cloak  to  be  worn 
with  tact,  and  the  Lee  of  Mr.  Drink- 
Water's  creation  is  never  allowed  to 
forget  or  hide  or  diminish  liis  vesture 
of  virtue.  Never  can  he  grumble  or 
despair,  never  omit  to  expose  himself  In 
battle  with  a  heroism  more  worthy  of 
a  Lyceum  .melodrama.  He  hands  his 
rations  to  the  sick  and  directs  the  rag- 
ing struggle  like  a  schoolmaster  en- 
couraging his  pupils  to  play  up  and 
play  the  game.  On  Lee's  battlefields 
breathing  is  not  made  difficult  by  fumes 
of  powder;  one  Is  suffocated  rather  by 
the  terrific  exhalations  oi  righteousness. 
Perhaps  It  was  like  that.  Perhaps,  too. 
Lee's  troops  were  all  young  models  of 
Wgh  purpose  and  exalted  resignation, 
whose  extreme  dissipation  was  to  play 
the  banjo.  ...  On  one  point  Mr. 
Drinkwater's  romanticism  must  be  chal- 
lenged. He  may  dip  an  army  in  whlte- 
■wash  and  bowdlerise  his  battles,  but  he 
cannot  with  any  fairness  pretend  that 
the  cause  for  which  these  men  fought 
was  particularly  noble.  Below  the  se- 
cession Question  was  the  abolition  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  the  southern  cause  was 
Xnoro  than  the  cause  of  state  rights;  it 
■was  the  cause  of  the  big  estates  and  of 
slave  labor.  To  that  extent  it  was  a 
shabby  cause,  and  Mr.  Drinkwater  slurs 
over  the  slavery  question.  His  heroes 
do  not  defend  slavery,  and,  they  do  not 
even  discuss  It.  It  is  not  to  be  sug- 
ge.>!ted  that  every  southern  soldier  was 
a  convinced  champion  of  slavery,  but 
the  slavery.  Issue  was  there,  and  it 
lought  not  to  be  so  neglected  in  any 
J"iiir  picture  of  the  war.  Mr.  Drink- 
water has  made  of  Lee  a  figure  of 


John  Drinkwater's  new  play,  "Robert  E.  Lee  '  wit^i  i^ehx  Aylmct 
playing  General  Lee,  has  been  produced  in  London.  Mr  Drinkwa  er, 
Speaking  of  the  play  as  a  pendant  to  his  "Abraham  Lincoln  ea id  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  dramatize  the  same  event  seen  through  «^ 
the  South  rather  than  that  of  tho  North."  As  the  emotion  of  the  defeated 
is  bound  to  be  depressing,  Mr.  Walkley  of  the  Times  foresaw  m  his  snippy 
manner  that  the  play  would  be  depressing.  ,. 

"  'I  pray  you.  Master  Mathew,  give  me  a  stool  to  be  melancholy  upon  , 
'  md  Mr.  Drinkwater  provides  you  with  the  stool.  Let  us  proceed,  then, 
1  to  be  melancholy  through  nine  scenes."  ■u^^  ■!,„ 

1  Col  Lee  of  the  United  Stat^  army  resigns  his  commission  when  he 
I  hears  that  Virginia  will  secede.  "A  fine,  upstanding,  bearded  fellow, 
deliberate,  grave,  and  with  obvious  aptitude  for  what  you  '"aV  <:«11  ^ho 
'lapidary-  style  of  speech."  Virginia  sportsmen  discuss  the  war  that  is  to, 
come  -  They  sing  "I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie"  to  a  banjo  accompaniment. 
At  a  ball  that  night  at  the  Leo  house  ("cue  for  crinolines  )  even  Lee 
dances.  "Ho  says  it  calms  his  mind.  Dancing  as  a  sedative-does  that 
acccount  for  its  present  vogue?" 

A  year  later.  Fighting  aC  Malvern  House  (sic).  The  confederate 
g«nerals,  all  formidable  "beavers,"  watch  the  action.  Lee  exposes  himself 
"regardless."  Stonewall  Jackson  is  fiery.  "There  are  no  heroics,  and  you 
ffet,  what  is  rare  on  the  stage,  a  true  impression  of  war  as  it  i&-or  as 
it  was  in  1862.  Evidently  the  southerners,  with  all  their  brave^r,  are 
beginning  to  give  way  under  the  sheer  force  of  numbers."  President  Davis, 
"rather  a  futile  person,  is  already  failing  to  provide  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion," but  he  utters  the  "presidential  periphrases  for  'Stick  it. 

About  a  year  later.  Confederates  without  food  and  hope.  Oen 
Jackson  is  dead;  Lee  retreats;  Davis  admits  all  is  lost.  "Mr.  Lincoln  will 
be  merciful."  Lee  has  surrendered.  "Death  of  one  of  the  sportsmen  (the 
one  with  the  banjo)  with  dhonis  'off'  of  'I  wish  I  was  m  Dixie  More 
philosophizing."  Lee  dictates  a  valedictory  letter  in  his  best  (^eally  very 
good)  lapidary  prose,  supplemented  by  a  farewell  address  to  the  by- 
standers. They  must  all  go  home  and  devote  themselves  henceforward  to 
being  good  Ameificans.   There  is  universal  gloom."   ^ 


The  orchestra  played  jnusio  by  Rave 
and  Mozart.  "Tho  colored  lights  that 
two  great  searchlights  directed  on  tho 
raft  on  the  water  and  on  the  lofty  woods 
on  tho  opposite  shore,  the  slip  of  muon 
in  the  fleecy  sky,  the  music  tn  the  still 
night  air  combined  to  make  a  strangely 
lovely  and  moving  experience." 


Sir  John  Martin  Harvey  with  his  com- 
pany will  tour  the  United  States  and 
Canada  nex(^  season. 

Tho  Italian  Miulonette  Players  are  at 
the  Coliseum,  London,  for  a  month. 
Their  entertainment  lasts  40  minutes  at 
this  hall. 


"The  Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  with 
Hubert  Parry's  music,  was  performed  at 
King's  College,  London,  on  June  27. 
Mr.  Nevlson,  rovlev/ing  the  performance, 
found  that  the  time  when  the  satire  was 
first  produced  in  Athens  (B.  C.  414)  was 
mlach  like  our.s,  and  the  condition  of 
Greece  much  like  Europe's.  "All  the 
States,  especially  the  little  nationalities, 
were  restless  and  disturbed,  tending  to 
one  alliance  or  another,  and  secretly  or 
openly  supported  by  one  or  other  of  the 
two  rival  races.  Athens  was  elated  with 
now  Imperalist  dreams,  but  anxious,  too, 
for  the  dreams  were  not  being  easily 
fulfilled.  .  .  .  War  and  a  superficial 
peace  had  also  filled  Athens  as  they 
have  filled  our  country,  with  all  manner 
of  'crooks'  and  'cranks,'  false  prophets, 
spiritualists,  provocative  agents,  and 
minor  poets.  .  .  .  When  Iris  herself, 
as  messenger  of  high  heaven,  flies  up  to 
inquire  -what  the  new  city  (Cloud- 
cuckoo-land)  means,  she  Is  asked  for 
her  passport  and  turned  back.  Just  like 
any  English  woman  on  Ellis  Island." 


I  sombre   splendor   undefiled,    altogether  I 
a-  man  of  cold  virtues  beyond  the  com-  ! 
mon  ken.    .    .    .    The  little  portrait  of  ; 
Jefferson  Davis,  done  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Harker,  was  the  most  vivid  thing  in 
the  play,  not  because  Mr.  Harker  actfed 
better  than  Mr.  Aylmer,   but  because  i 
Mr.    Drinkwater  has  here  created  a 
more  credible  piece  of  mortality."  J 


'  ,  PERSONAL 

!  A  bas  relief  In  bronze  of  Raoul  Pugno, 
:  reprCiSenting  him  with  his  hands  on  the 
piano  has  been  placed  in  the  Paris  Oon- 
j;  servatory.  Pugno  when  he  was  In  Bos- 
I  ton  was  a  Jovial  companion.  He  played 
I  faster  in  concert  than  any  pianist  we 
i,  e'V'er  heard,  faster  even  than  Mark  Ham- 
1  bourg  when  he  was  here  as  a  young 
J  man. 

I     E.  C.  Urius,  a  son  of  the  tenor  who 
\  eang  here  in  opera  with    the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  has  been  engag^ed  for 
the  Berlin  Opera. 

Lionel  Daurlac,  lecturer  on  musical 
psychology  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and 
author  of  "Psychologie  dans  I'Opera 
francais,"  and  ".Essal  sur  r:i^sprit  Musi- 
cal," and  lives  of  Rossini  and  Meyer- 
beer Is  dead. 


Emma  Calve,  gi^ving  a  •concert  in 
Paris,,  was  warmly  praised.  "What  -.an 
excellent  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  so 
many  o*  our  modarn  sing'ers." 

Paul  Paray  has  succeeded  the  late 
Camllle  CheviUard  as  conductor  of  the 
Lamoureux  Concertis. 

A  Nea,polltan  pianist,  13  years  old, 
Tlta  Parisi,  has  played  In  Rome. 

Tha*  'excellent  pianist  Magdelein*  Du 
Carp,  who  is  now  giving  concerts  with 
Nelda  Humplirey,  a  soprano,  in  Europe, 
will  return  to  the  United  States  next  fall. 


1  Leo  Bleoh,  general  director  of  music 
^t  the  National  Opera,  Berlin,  has  given 
;up  this  position  to  direct  the  German 
icpera  in  that  city.  The  Intendant,  Max 
|von  SohillingB,  -will  confine  himself  to 
the  musical  direction  of  the  National, 
■with  the  assistance  of  Clemens  Krauss 
|of  Vienna. 

j  Perosi's  health  Is  said  to  be  improv- 
Ing.  He  hopes  to  resume  composition. 
I  "Art  is  still  living  in  me  and  I  feel  its 

I  strong  pulsation."  Let  us  hope  it  will 
beat  to  more  purpose  than  it  did  before 
his  breakdown. 

Blanche  Selva,  -who  Is  thought  to  be 
one  of  very  great  pianists,   has  been 
playing  in  Rumania.    It  is  said  that  her 
I  personality— she  la  very  fat— might  en- 
1  danger  her  success  In  the  JJnited  States. 


Goss  ■will  not  blame  us  If  we  suggest 
that  he  had  probably  studied  these 
spirituals  with  Mr.  Brown  (who  played 
all  the  accompaniments  throughout  like 
the  sympathetic  artist  h-e  is).  The  re- 
sult, anyway,  was  delightful,  for  Mr. 
Goss's  excellent  diction  and  his  power  of 
creating  'atmosphere'  made  of  these  a 
very  Joyful  experience.  Tliere  was  a 
charming  episode  at  the  end  of  this 
group  when  Mr.  (Joss,  Seing  encored, 
confessed  that  he  knew  no  more  Spirit- 
uals, and  spontaneously  called  upon  Mr. 
Brown  to  sing  one  himself.  This  the 
colored  musician  did  with  Inimitable 
sweetness,  the  song  being  the  lovely  'I'll 
Be  a  Witness  for  My  Lord.'  " 

Eva  La  Gallienne  will  have  the  leading 
part  in  Franz  Molnar's  play,  "The 
Swan,"  to  be  produced  next  fall. 

Evelyn  Sootney,  formerly  of  thfe  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company,  has  been  'giving 
concerts  in  Australia,  her  native  land. 
An  enthusiastic  reporter  said  of  her 
singing  Howard  White's  "The  Robin's  , 
Song":  "In  this  her  notes  more  closely 
resembled  that  of  a  bird  than  might  be  | 
imagined  possible."  Chirp-chirp. 


An  interesting  publication  comes  to 
hand  it)  "No.  O0002"  of  "The  Spear," 
which  is  "Price,  One  Groat  (amusement 
tax  included)."  "The  Spear,"  with  a 
small  typo  "Shake"  in  title  parenthesis, 
Is  the  organ  of  the  annual  Shakespeare 

•j  festival  at  Huddersfield,  which,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  this 'year,  is  giving  11 

I  plays  in  28  performances.  Contributors 
to  this  merry  and  bright  Journal  Include 
Sir  Sidney  Lee,  John  Masefleld,  G.  K. 
Chesterton  and  William  Poel.  The  whole 
publication,  with  Its  20  literary  articles, 
book  reviews  and  ample  Illustrations, 
being  truly  a  "Groat's-worth  of  Wit"  In 
the  latest  and  happiest  sense. — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 


THEATRICAL.  MATTERS 

Gilbert  Cannan's  little  play,  "Every- 
body's Husband,"  performe^d  In  Lon- 
don by  the  Traveling  Theatre,  puts 
four  generations  of  wives  on  the  stage 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  points  dUt 
"the  essential  similarity  of  the  discom- 
forts and  complaints  of  married  women 
throughout  the  ages.", 

A  critic  the.  other  day  said  that  it  is 
good  to  have  one's  mind  torn  In  a  thea- 
tre, and  perhaps  it  Is  simply  natural 
that  Mr.  Turner  should  write  such  a 
play  as  "The  Man  Who  Ate  the  Popo- 
mack"  or  Mr.  O'Neill  his  "Emperor 
Jones."  We  are  in  revolt  against  the 
cultured  smoothnesses,  and  we  mean  to 
be  our  own  selves  even  if  it  involves 
some  strain  and  bluster.  The  poets  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  indignity  of  ! 
being  recited  by  irrelevant  personalities,  I 
and  I  suppose  their  breast  pockets  no 
longer  bulge  with  manuscripts  that  they 
would  share  with  you.  If  they  are  to 
have  audience — and  perhaps  it  Is  not 
necessary — they  demand  an  impersonal 
medium,  such  as  the  megaphone,  or 
some  unemotional  clerk  of  the  court. 
And  yet  at  Oxford  eminent  people  are  ; 
trying  to  get  men  and  women  to  recite 
beautifully. — Manchester  Guardian.  ' 


An  Interesting  decision  was  given  in 
the  Paris  law  courts  in  relation  to  Sacha 
Gultry's  musical  play,  "L'Amour 
Masque,"  composed  by  Messager,  and 
now  being  played  at  the  Theatre  Edou- 
ard  VII.  It  appears  that  Ivan  Caryll 
paid  the  author  f.50,000  on  account  of 
fees  for  the  right  to  set  the  piece  to 
music  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  consequence  of  Caryll's  death 
in  November,  1921,  he  was  unable  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  his 
executors,  consequently,  sued  Sacha 
Gultry  for  the  return  of  the  amount 
handed  to  him.  The  French  tribunal  de- 
cided In  favor  of  the  Ivan  Caryll  estate, 
en(tering  Judgment  against  the  defend- 
ant for  the  full  sum.  It  rarely  enough 
happens  that  a  composer,  so  popular  as 
Ivan  Caryll  was,  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pay — and  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  either — for  the  right  to  provide 
the  score  of  a  piece. — London  Daily  Tel- 
egraph. 


Andres  Segovia,  a  guitar  "  virtuoso 
from  Spain,  has  made  a  sensation  in 
Mexico,  playing  music  by  Bach,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Chopin,  Schumann  as  well  as 
pieces  by  Spanish  composers.  "We  have 
never  supposed  one  could  produce  such 
effects  with  a  guitar."  , 

Alwln  Cranz  died  at  Vevey,  89  years 
old.  This  publisher  of  music  succeeded 
in  1857  his  father  August  of  Hamburg, 
who  had  founded  the  firm  in  1813.  Al- 
win's  son  Oscar,  now  the  head  of  the 
firm  at  Leipsic,  Brussels  and  London, 
succeeded  Alwln  in  1896. 


There  was  an  open-air  performance 
last  month  in  the  garden  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  "Rhesus,"  by  Euripides, 
in  the  original  Greek.  The  play  was 
acted  at  Birmingham  University,  In 
Murray's  translation  last  March,  but 
this  performance  at  Oxford  was  prob- 
ably the  first  in  Greek  since  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ.  In  the  hall  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  Massinger's 
"The  Duke  of  Milan"  was  performed 
with  special  music  arranged  by  Freder- 
ick Austin.  For  "The  Rhesus"  music  j 
has  been  compose^  by  Ernest  Walker,  ; 
"realistic  and  modern  music,"  with  the 
chorus  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  of 
strings  with  a  trumpet  and  a  horn. 


•  ABOUT  MUSIC 

It  is  said  that  Germaine  TaiUeferre's 
music  for  the  ballet  "Marchand  d'Ols- 
eaux,"  produced  by  the  Swedish  ballet 
in  Paris  is  the  best  that  she  has  thus 
far  composed.  The  original  themes  are 
gay  and  fresh,  and  the  technic  shown  in 
their  employment  Is  excellent.  She  is 
the  only  one  of  the  "Group  of  Six"  who 
has  never  sacrificed  the  strings  to  the 
wind  section  or  the  battery  of  percus- 
sion Instruments,  if  M.  de  Laporumer- 
aye  is  to  be  believed. 

^  Next  fall  there  will  be  a  festival  at 
Cologne  at  which  music  by  living  Rhen- 
ish composers  will  be  performed. 
)  The  subject  of  Roussel's  new  opera- 
j  ballet,  "Padmavati,"  reminded  one  Pari- 
sian critic  a  little  of  the  story  of  Judith, 
also  of  Monna  Vanna." 


Lawrence  Brown,  the  accompanist, 
went  from  Boston  with  Roland  Hayes  to 
London.  John  Goss  last  month  at  his 
recital  sang  a  group  of  negro  spirituals 
arranged  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bur- 
leigh.   The  Dally  Telegraph  said:  "Mr. 


At  Sunnlnghill  Park,  England,  there 
was  dancing  with  singing  for  a  charity. 
A  foliage-screened  raft  had  been  built 
for  the  lake  in  the  park.  The  orchestra 
played  on  the  bank.  Debussy's  "Pas- 
torale d'ete,"  Tchaikovsky's  "Lac  de's 
Cygnes,"  and  fiower  waltz  from  "Nut- 
cracker" were  danced.  G.  Faure's  "Pa- 
vane  Chantes"  was  sung  and  danced. 
^'Id  Italian  songs  were  sung  in  costume. 


When  Stravlnsky'8  "gacre  du  Prln- 
temps"  was  performed  recently  for  the 
first  time  in  Brussels,  there  was  hissing, 
there  was  ironical  laughter,  and  there 
was  applause — chiefly  for  the  orchestra 
and  Us  conductor,  M.  Ruhlmann. 

Leonlde  Kreutzer  has  written  music 
for  a  pantomime  in  Berlin  based  on 
Go'ethe's  "The  God  and  the  Bayadere." 

Handel's  opera  "Rodellnda"  was  per- 
formed last  month  at  Zurich. 

Wlllem  Menzelberg  has  been  "Mah- 
lering"  again  at  Amsterdam.  Mahler's 
Fourth  Symphony  was  the  one  work  of 
Menzelberg's  second  popular  concert. 


The  operas  for  the  season  of  1922-23 
i  at  La  Scala  were  these :  "Falstaff," 
j  "Lohengrin,"  "Deborah  und  Jael"(new), 
I  "Manon  Lescaut,"  "Cristofero  Colombo," 
"Masterslngers,"  "RIgoletto,"  "Louise," 
■  "Boris  (Sodunov,"  "Barber  of  Seville," 
j  "Mahlt"  by  Pick  Mangiagalli. 

"Lucia   di    lammermoor,"  "Madame 


-;anB-G«ne,"  "Bfelfagor  '  (new-KespIgm  )  ; 
revival  of  Wolf  Ferrari's  "I  Quatro 
PwUstegOil."  The  flrfit  performance  of 
"The  Magic  Flute"  was  defeiTed  on  ac 
count  of  the  sickness  of  a  elnger,  which 
obliged  the  management  to  refund  80,000 
Ures.  Tosoanlnl  will  be  tho  director  of 
La  Scala  next  season. 

Alfred  Bruneau  has  wrltren  the  music 
for  the  fairy  opera.  "ITie  Garden  of 
Paradise,"  by  Mm.  de  Flers  and  de  Call- 
lavpt  to  bo  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera 
next  season.    It  Is  already  In  rehearsal. 

Khythm  Is  that  positive  virtue,  that 
net  of  creation,  which  exists  inside  a'.l 
h'e  rules  of  time  and  tempo  and  beyond 
tJl  teaching  or  description  ;  It  Is  seeing 
the  sense  of  the  words  you  are  reading, 
und  forgetting  everything  elate  that 
comes  between  you  and  that.— London 
Times.  ^    ^.  . 

If  It  be  true,  as  Le  Matin  reports,  that 
a  recently  -  discovered  manuscript  re- 
veals the  secret  of  the  varnish  used  by 
tlie  master-craftsmen  of  Cremona,  some 
of  the  surviving  ■■Strads"  ought  to  bene- 
fit thereby.  The  tone  of  an  old  vioUn 
depends  largely  upon  the  thickness  of- 
Its  varnish.  The  first  coats  applied  soak 
thoroughly  Into  the  wood  and  stop  there, 
however  mucli  the  Instrument  Ls  used; 
but  constant  handling  Is  apt  to  wear 
away  the  upper  coats  of  varnish,  and 
bring  about  a  certain  thinness  of  tone.  ' 
Hitherto  this  could  not  be  remedied,  for 
It  would,  of  course,  be  Eacrllege  to  re-, 
store  a  Strad  or  an  Amatl  with  modern 
varnish.— Dally  Chronldei. 


that,  and  was  'ways 
roflned.    .    .  it  the  I 

Drake.    Good-e vH::;^ ,    1  ho'^o  yau  run  j 
In  and  see  Itl 
S'long!    .    .    .    Maybe  I  will.  | 
INFANTA  S. 


Ethel  Newcomb,  pianist,  Is  not  un- 
known In  Boston.   She  gave  a  recital  In 
London  last  month.    The   Dally  Tele- 
graph had  this  to  say  of  her:  "We  are 
informed  that  this  pianist  has  played 
successfully  In  Vienna,  that  in  Amer- 
ica she  has  played  under  the  batons  of 
Stransky  and  Damrosch,  and  other  fa- 
mous conductors,  and  It  Is  on  record 
that   Dr.    Richard    .Strauss    had  com- 
mended her  in  exceedingly  warm  terms 
after   a  London   performance.  More's, 
the  pity,  then,  that  her  performances 
In  Wigmore  Hall  offered  so  Uttlo  by 
way  of  corroboration.    The  programme? 
was  like  scores  of  others  In  any  con- 
cert season:  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Schu-; 
mann,  and  the  usual  third  group,  con- 
sisting of   Debussy,    Chopin,    and— the 
odd  man  out?— D'Indy.    At  no  moment 
did  Miss  Newcomb  play  unmusically; 
always  her  touch  was  what  musicians, 
generally  call   sympathetic.    But  Beo-' 
thoven,  even  In  so  wayward  a  sonata) 
as  the  E  minor  (Op.  90).  requires  strong' 
handling;  Brahma  can  never  bo  treated 
with  diffidence;  and  the  Carnaval  bears 
no  relationship  to  ecclesiastical  proces- 
sions of  any  country  known  to  the  or- 
dinary European  musician.   The  chosen 
works  of  these  masters  were  not  played 
as  we  would  have  them  played;  they 
have  greater  spiritual  riches  than  this 
pianist    discovered.     Yet.    in    spite  of 
wrong  notes  and  a  lack  of  grip,  we  are 
not  yet  convinced  that  Miss  Newcomb 
18  not  a  highly  gifted  pianist." 


"AN  'ORRIBLE  TALE" 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald: 

Tour  correspondent  T.  W.  gives  us 
two  verses  of  tho  song  "An  Horrible  i 
Tale."     Do    you    remember  "Comical 
Brown?"    He   was  a  traveling  enter- 
tainer,  ventriloquist,    magician,  ballad 
singer   and  "really   as  comical   in  his 
facial  contortions  as  any  performer  In 
my  recollection.    He  furnished  a  com- 
plete evening's  entertainment  all  of  his  I 
own  self  and  was  a  periodic  visitor  to| 
Stoughton.  in  the  early  seventies  and) 
was  greeted  with  crowded  houses  on* 
every  visit.    His  usual  flyer  announce- 'i 
ment  was  a  funny  composition  with  the 
usual  caption: 

"COMICAL  BROWN 
HAS  COME  TO  TOWN." 

I  recall  his  singing  the  song  "An  Hor- 
rible Tale"  and  ray  recollection  of  the 
lines  is  as  follows: 

"An  'orrlble  tale  I  have  now  tell 

Of  a  sad  disaster  that  once  befell 

A  familee  who  once  resided 

Just  oh  the  very  same  thorough- 
fare 1  did. 

There  were  many  verses,  all  excru- 
ciatingly funny  to  me  in  my  young  and 
callow  days.   I  recall  the  lines: 

"The  flies  on  the  celling 

Their  case  was  the  worse  one 

They  died  of  Instantaneous,  spon- 
taneous combustion." 

Another  verse  tells  of  a  member  of 
the  family  who  "stabbed  himself  with  a 
bar  of  soft  soap,  and  died  that  very 
same  night."  The  final  verse  went 
something  like  this:  - 

"And  now  I'll  not  sing  any  mora; 

For   fear    that    your"  tears  might 
dampen  the  floor. 

Tour  eyes  with  salt  tears  are  all 
overcome. 

Tee  whlddlo,  tee  whaddle,  tee  -whld- 
dle,  tee  whum." 

Can  some  of  your  readers  tell  us  who 
"Comical"  Brown  was  and  more  about 
him?  His  memory  is  a  wonderfully 
green  spot  in  my  boyhood  recollections. 

L.  W.  STANDISH. 

We  are  Indebted  to  a  correspond'ent 
for  "A  Norrible  Tale"  as  he  recalls  it ; 
A  norrSblo  tale  I  have  to  tell 
Of  sad  disasters  that  befell 
A  family  that  once  resided 
Just  in  the  very  same  thoroughfare  thajt 
I  did — 

(Next  verse  or  two  forgotten.) 

To  put  an  end  to  themselves  they  did 
agree, 

When  they  had  decided  which  end  It 
should  be. 

The  father  he  first  In  tho  garden  did 
walk 

And  cut  his  throat  with  a  lump  of  chalk 
Whll'e  the  mother  an  end  to  herself  did 
put 

By  hanging  of  herself  In  the  water  butt. 


•BUS  TOPICS 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 

Lookoozhere! 

Good-ev'nlngl  Jus'  been  to  see  Har- 
old Lloyd  in  his  new  play,  "Safe  at 
Last." 

Oh,  yes:    "Safety  Last." 
Yes— "Safe   at  Last."    I  always  say 
Here's  nothing  like  a  good  photo-play, 
unless  It's  Charles  Chaplin. 

But  he's  the  best  of  'em  all,  I  think. 
He's  not  refined. 
Not  refined  how? 

Well,  he's  so— so;  well,  you  know 
what  I  mean — not  refined.  The  children, 
for  Instance. 

But  you  have  no  children. 

No.  Mr.  Miller  and  I  never  felt  that 
we  had  the  right  temprlment  for  chil- 
dren of  our  own;  but  we  take  a  deep 
Interest  In  other  -people's  children;  and 
we  don't  think  Chaplin  is  refined  enough 
for  them. 

What's  Chaplin  do  that  isn't  refined? 

Well,  pies,  and  things  like  that,  and 
pants  with  holes  in  them.  And.  then, 
he's  been  openly  divorced.  That'g  not 
very  refined. 

Is  Harold  Lloyd  refined? 

So  far  as  we  know,  yes.  And  his 
home-life  is  beautiful,  they  say— most 
refined,  you  know;  and  just  like — well, 
like  mine  or  yours.  No  divor 
know,  or  anything  like  that;  anj  we 
feel  he  should  be  encouraged. 

Well,  when  1  go  to  a  movie,  it's  to 
fret  a  laugh,  and  1  don't  care  who  hands 
it  to  me.    Chaplin  makes  me  laugh. 

Well,  I  guess  he  would  me  if  I  didn't 
keep  the  commun'.ty-good  in  my  mind. 
You  see,  I  always  say  that  refinement  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  community,  espe- 

ially  It  there's  children. 
What's  this  movie  like  you  Just  saw? 
Well,  it's  called  "Safe  at  Last."  you 
;;now,  and  it's  quite  good  for  the  chil- 
i  iren.     Mr.  Lloyd  wears  black-rlmmed 

I glasses  and  takes  the  part  of  a  did 
you  sec  him  In — in:  what  was  it  called? 
(He  wore  the  samo  kind  of  glasses  in 


The  sister  went  down  on  her  'bended 
knees 

And    smothered    hers'elf    with  toasted 
cheese 

While  the  brother,  who  was  a  deter- 
mined young  fellow. 
P'lsoned  himself  with  his  own  umbrella. 

The  cook  seeing  what  her  mistress  did 
Strangled  herself  with  a  saucepan  lid 


The  cat  as  it  lay  by  the  kitchen  fire 
Swallow'ed  a  portion  of  the  fender  and 

did  expire, 
While  a  fly  on  the  celling — this  case  was 

the  wust  'un- 
Blowed    hisself    up    with  spontaneous 

combustion 


as  Mr.  Velentfne,  In  Mr.  Valentine's 
Christmas,"  when  his  personal  identity 
was  so  completely  hidden  that  a  rela- 
tive of  his,  one  evening  at  the  theatre, 
exclaimed  to  me,  "If  his  name  were  not 
on  the  program  I  would  not  believe  Mr. 
Valentlnv)  of  the  play  was  my  Uncle 
Sol." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Joseph  Jefferijon  had  hoped  Russell 
might  be  his  successor,  in  at  least  the 
character  of  Bob  Acres.  I  believe  I  am 
right  In  saying  that  he  presented  him 
with  wigs  and  properties  for  this  part. 

One  more  faot  that  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  remember  Russell,  the 
osmedlan.  For  several  years  he  made 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. One  day  h'e  decided  to  quit  the 
stage  and  engage  In  business.  He  be- 
came a  partner  in  a  certain  hardware 
concern,  and  bent  himself  to  the  tasks 
of  a  commercial  life.  But  the  separa- 
ttlon  was  not  of  long  duration.  His 
brother-in-law.  who  was  his  manager 
for  so  many  years,  came  to  him  with  a 
new  play,  and  the  stage  continued  to 
know  him  until  Ul  health  calHed  him 
^rom  It.  w.  H.  VARNEY. 

North  Dlghton. 


RUSSELL'S  LATER  YEARS 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Stinday  Herald  : 

Soon  after  Sol  Smith  Russell  had 
closfed  his  long  season  at  Chicago,  which 
Included  the  Columbian  Exiwsltion  year, 
he  gave,  for  the  benefit  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Minneajwlis,  Minn.,  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  his  "old  time  en- 
tertainment." His  program  Included 
yojj  various  songs,  among  them  "Goose  with 
sage  and  onions,  "  and  the  comic  ditty 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wright.  He  gave, 
numerous  recitations,  and  character  bits.  I 
•nd  altogether  It  was  an  evening  of 
pleasure  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  was 
a  "capacity"  audience,  and  Russell  was 
introduced  by  the  minister  of  the  church 
as  a  bishop  of  the  world,  spreading  the' 
gospel  of  laughter  and  'good  cheer. 

Rus^U  went  from  thla  old-time  enter- 
tainment to  "Bdgewood  Folks,"  but  In- 
troduced Into  the  three  acts  several  of 
tho  songs  and  characterizations  that  had 
helped  to  bring  him  fame  as  an  enter- 
tainer. Then  came  "Peaceful  Valley," 
thing,  it  was  always  Sol  Smith  Russell, 
made  successes,  tor  the  play  was  not  the 
thing,  it  was  always  Sol  Russell.  Upon 
Upon  a  few  occasions  Russell  appeared 


"CHASTELARD" 

Swinburne's  "Chastelard"  was  per- 
formed last  month  at  the  Munich  Kam- 
merspiel  Theatre.  It  was  played  under 
the  title  "Maria  Stuart."  This  was  the 
first  performance  on  any  stage.  We 
doubt  if  Swinburne  Intended  that  it 
should  be  played,  for  it  is  said  that  In 
its  complete  form  It  would  take  six 
hours.  There  was  a  translation  Into 
German  by  Oskar  Horn  made  for  King 
Ludwig  the  Second  of  Bavaria,  but  the 
one  used  in  June  was  by  Walther  Unus, 
published  20  years  ago.  The  play  was 
cut  down  about  one-half,  and  then  "It 
seemed  too  long.  "Considered  as  a 
whole  It  is  lacking  In  a  unifying  dra- 
matic idea  and  there  is  no  single  en- 
during confilct  to  seize  and  hold  the 
attention  through  the  five  acts.  Swin- 
burne's intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
express  the  character  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  all  its  contradictory  phases, 
rather  than  to  write  a  closely-knlt 
tragedy  which  would  bear  the  severe 
test  of  performance.  For  the  beauty  of 
the  language  and  for  this  masterly  pro- 
jection of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
characters  in  history  the  play  was  well 
worth  producing."  The  production  was 
praised,  as  was  the  acting  of  Sybllle 
Binder,  "who  took  the  part  of  Mary. 
"The  rest  of  the  ch.aracters,  even  Chas- 
telard himself,  servo  merely  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  vivid  and  many-sided 
personality  of  the  Queen." 

ACCORDIONS  AND  MARRIAGE 

iManchester  Guordlan) 
Speculating  on  what  makes  for  hap- 
piness In  married  life  is  probably  an  in- 
exhaustible pastime.  When  the  last 
germ  has  been  "defatted"  and  reduced 
to  harmlessness.  and  when  the  final 
sercet  of  longevity  is  so  well  known  as 
tS  be  a  matter  of  course,  men  and  wom- 
en win  still  In  all  probability  be  Inter- 
ested to  hear  what  other  people  lAve 
found  to  be  the  supreme  formula  for 
connubial  bliss.  Not  that  there  will  be 
anything  new  In  the  recipes — they  will 
all  have  been  announced  hundreds  of 
times  before.  One  of  the  winners  of  a 
competition  held  last  week-end  in  Essex 
to  discover  the  happiest  married  couple 
In  the  neighborhood  announced  that 
"her  husband's  skill  as  the  player  of  an 
accordion  had  soothed  the  seven  chil- 
dren and  contributed  largely  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  household."  The  recipe 
sounds  newer  than  It  really  is.  Cobbett, 
In  his  "Advice  to  a  Father,"  earnestly 
.recommends  "etnglng  to  overpower  tli©  i 

voice  of  the  child,"  and  adds  that  Rous- 
seau also  believed  In  the  same  specific,' 
the  Idea  being  that  the  voice  of  the  nurse 
or  parent  would  drown  the  voice  of  the  s 
infant  and  "make  It  perceive  that  it 
could  "not  he  heard,  and  that  to  con- 1 
tlnue  to  cry  was  of  no  avail."  Clear-' 
■ly,  this  contains  the  root  of  the  Essex 
formula;  if  the  voice  of  the  elder  gives 
out,  a  concertina  would  obviously  be  a 
handy  thing  to  turn  on  as  a  counter- 
irritant.  And  should  the  resolute  in- 
fant outlast  even  a  concertina,  there  Is. 
in  the  unholy  racket  which  Alice  found 
the  Cook  and  the  Duchess  maintaining 
\pver  the  "Wonderland"  baby,  good 
precedent  for  a  concerted  family  ef- 
fort on  the  fire-irons.  Frightfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  attack  can  only  be  mat, 
as  we  were  constantly  assured  during 
the  war.  by  still  more  effective  fright- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  defence.  It 
Is  all  a  question  of  degree,  and,  as  Cob- 
bett observes,  "in  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren there  is  resolution  wanted  as  well 
as  tenderness." 


NIELSEN  IN  LONDON 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  ■was  facetious  at 
the  expense  of  Carl  Nielsen  when  he 
gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
conducted. 

"I  had  tho  greatest  hopes  of  him 
when  I  saw  him  walk  on  to  the  plat- 
form wearing  ordinary  evening  dress, 
but  with  a  red  tie.    I  took  that  to  be 


Fvmbolicai;    I   vlslonod   Jlr.    ^lels^»n  an 
the  brother-ln-art  of  that  Russian  Red 
composer — I  forget  his  name  at  tha  mo- 
ment— who  tells  us  that  he  has  abol- 
ished everything  and  everybody  In  mu- 
sic and  rolled  Bach  and  Beethoven  and 
i  Wagner  and  Brahms  In  mud  and  blood, 
land  who,  I  imagine,  before  he  writes 
eaeh  new  masterpiece,  In  a  scale  of  his 
'own  that  Is  distinguished  from  all  oth- 
er scales,  by  being  no  scale,  lets  down 
his  baok  hair  and  wades  through  seas 
of  gore. 

"There  Is  nothing  red  about  Mr.  Niel- 
sen, however,  except  his  tie.  His  mu- 
sic, like  the  lining  of  the  young  lady's 
coffin,  may  have  a  dash  of  heliotrope, 
but  that  Is  all.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
i  oddest  mixtures.  The  baslo  Ideas  of  It 
I  are  good,  especially  the  opening  theme 
of  each  work  or  each  movement.  But  If 
any  further  demonstration  were  re- 
quired of  the  truth  that  'Ideas'  no  more 
make  a  work  of  art  than  a  swallow 
makes  a  summer,  here  It  Is.  'Ideas 
in  music  are  not  much  more  than  the 
pencil  Jottings  with  which  a  man  of 
letters  may  fill  a  page  or  two  of  his 
note-book  during  an  afternoon's  walk; 
as  suggestions  they  may  be  striking 
enough,  but  there  Is  a  great  deal  more 
to  be  done  with  them  before  they  co- 
here with  a  poem  or  a  novel.  Mr.  Niel- 
sen's music  seems  to  be  mostly  a  col- 
lection of  Jottings  from  a  notebook. 
These  are  generally  very  good  In  them- 
selves, but  they  lack  a  genuine  connec- 
tive tissue;  they  float  about  like  gobbets 
of  real  musical  turtle  In  a  sort  of  thin 
soupy  academicism.  I  have  seldom 
heard  music  made  up  of  so  many  styles 
and  periods." 

Mr.  Nielsen,  a  Dane,  now  68  years 
old,  has  written  two  operas,  five  sym- 
phonies, a  violin  concerto,  five  string 
quartets,  a  quintet  fors  wind  Instru- 
ments, other  chamber  and  orchestral 
works,  piano  pieces,  songs,  etc.  At 
least  one  of  his  symphonies  has  been 
performed  in  the  United  States. 

HISTORICAL  FILIV1S 

(London  Dally  Telegraph) 
In  films  recording  topical  events  the 
historic  movement  that  is  included  by 
chance  in  the  purview  of  the  camera 
lens  suffers  no  diminution  of  prestige, 
however  Incongruous  or  trivial  the  in- 
cidents may  be  that  are  taking  place  in 
its  vicinity.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  when 
incidents  and  monument  are  intimately 
connected  parts  of  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive, and  It  Is  still  more  serious  when 
the  play  is  of  that  semi-flctltlous  vari- 
ety known  as  historical.  Several  short 
British-made  films  called  "The  Romance 
of  History,"  which  were  shown  private- 
ly last  week  at  the  New  'Gallery,  had 
they  been  really  staged  In  the  actual 
places  where  the  episodes  occurred, 
Hampton  Court  and  the  Tower,  among 
others,  would  have  been  invested  with 
an  official  cachet,  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. As  It  is,  there  Is  no  harm  done. 
'  Why.  however,  the  British  producers  of 
these  films,  with  all  history  to  choose 
from,  should  have  elected  to.  single  out 
the  least  savory  feature^  of  the  reign 
;  of  Henry  VIII  Is.  to  say  the  least  of 
j  It.  perplexing.  The  German  film  lUus- 
1  tratlng  the  same  period,  "Anne  Boleyn," 
or  "Deception."  as  It  was  rechrlstened 
In  America,  has  been  recoBHized  by  all 
Impartial  critics  who  'have  seen  it  as 
blatant  antl-tBrltlsh  propaganda;  yet 
here  we  have  our  own  producers  In- 
augurating their  historical  campaign  by 
giving  us  a  portrayal  of  Henry  Vlll, 
equally  repulsive  as  the  improvislon  by 
Herr  Emil  Jannlngs. 

Much  stress  Is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
these  British  films  are  historically  ac- 
curate and  devoid  of  the  embellishments 
ajid  exaggerations  with  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  Invested  the  characters  In 
his  romances.  We  have  no  means  of 
putting  this  assertion  to  the  test,  but 
we  do  know  that  history,  reduced  to  a 
out-and-drled  exposition  of  generally 
I  accepted  facts,  may  be  tedious  In  the 
I  extreme,  whether  In  book  form  or  on 
'  the  cinema  screen.  Even  so  grave  an 
historian  as  Macaulay  pleaded  for  a 
slight  seasoning  of  fiction  to  make  an 
arid  narrative  palatable  and  digestible. 
Something,  he  says,  may  be  lost  in  ac- 
curacy, but  much  is  gained  In  effect  by 
a  little  fictitious  exaggeration.  "The 
fainter  lines  are  neglected,  but  the  great 
characteristic  features  are  imprinted  on 
the  mind  forever."  These  precepts 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  historical 
screen  work.  We  are  threatened.  It 
seems,  with  a  representation  of  Richard, 
Coeur-de-Llon,  which  will  demonstrate 
beyond  dispute  that  this  great  monarch 
possessed  few  or  none  of  the  qualities 
with  which  his  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity have  always  associated  his  name. 

ANOTHER  SHAKESPERIAN  CRUX 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald : 

It  la  to  be  regretted  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  wipe  out  of  the  text 
the  one  serious  blot  In  King  Henry  IV. 
Part  1 — the  most  popular  of  Shakei 
speare's  historical  dramas.  It  Is  the  only 
blemish  of  any  real  consequence  in  what 
Is  otherwise  a  fairly  w-ell-prlnted  play 
Within  a  few  lines  from  the  beginning 
of  the  flrat  scene,  the  reader  Is  confront- 
ed with  the  following  InexpUcabte  pas- 
sage: (1-1-5-6) 
I  "No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this 


11 


aiiall  dii;  h  her  own  child- 

re  i 

Explaimti  ;iM  u.)  not  explain  and  con- 
Jictural  r«a<ling's  ai<e  very  few.  For  "on. 
trnnoo"  the  I'ourth  Polio  has  "entrails"'; 
Mason  pnpoaed  Krrlns  (discord), 
Stcovena  conjectured  "entrants":  which 
was  later  withdrawn  in  favor  of  Er- 
rlns.  C<Jec)flge.  quoted  by  Rolfe,  "en- 
dorsed TTieobald's  explanation  of 
"thirsty  entrance"  oa  referring  to  the 
dry  penetrability  of  the  soil,  and  added 
tliat  "the  obscurity  of  the  passag-e  Is  of 
the  Shakespeare  sort.  Malone  bellevvs 
that  a  nieanlngr  suitable  to  the  text  Is  to 
be  found  In  Genesis  Iv,  11 :  "And  now 
art  thou  cursted  from  the  earth,  which 
hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy 
brothers  blood  from  thy  hands."  The 
S^tandard  American  edition  of  the  Re- 
vised Version  lntcrpi"et3  "mouth"  as  an 
linjier.sonal  object  not  personified,  and 
substitutes  "Its"  for  "her,"  thus  slvlnp 
the  expression,  "opened  Its  mouth,"  a 
different  import  by  treating  it  as  an  or- 
dinary metaphorical  phrase. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  Interests  of  gram- 
matical accuracy  apply  to  this  stubborn 
reading  a  rulo  ot  common  speech  to  ehow 

that  80  long  aa  the  insidious  error  in 
the  text  remains  uncorrected,  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  passage  Is 
possible.  Stated  briefly  the  rule  requires 
a  pronoun  to  represent  an  antecedent, 
and  the  person  and  the  gender  of  the 
pronoun  must  be  the  same  as  the  per- 
son and  gend'er  of  the  antecedent  to 
prove  their  relation.  Disregard  of  .tWs 
essential  requirement  here  Is  the 
reason  why  th^e  passage  has  never  been 
adequately  explained.  The  obscurity  Is 
caused  :by  the  pronoun  "her"  in  the  sec- 
oond  line  being  without  an  antecedent  in 
■fhe  first.  "Enitrance"  is  not  the  ante- 
cedent of  "her."  Obviously,  there  can 
be  no  possible  agreement  between  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  and  an  impersonal  object 
not  personified.  To  explain  "entrance" 
asmeani^  mouth  as  Hudson  does  ("for 
what  "bume.  mouth  should  have  lipa?") 
la  to  ov aRook  th«  fact  that  the  text  re- 
aulrea  '*er  children"  aa  well  as  "her 
Hps"  to  have  a  place  in  what  is  certain- 
ly a  personification  of  motherhood  and 
not  a  mere  figure  of  gpe'ech.  Because  It 
lacks  agreement  with  the  pronoun  and 
Is  unreleated  to  anything  In  the  context, 
the  rule  automatically  eliminates  "en- 
trance" and  opene  the  way  for  an  ante- 
cedent to  which  the  pronoun  can  refer. 
The  Choice  of  a  substitute  for  the  dis- 
carded word  Is  limited  by  "her"  to 
mother  and  matron.  There  are  no  alter- 
nates: one  of  these  charming  words 
must  grace  the  verse  to  restore  the  pas- 
saage  to  Its  pristine  beauty.  Which  shall 
It  be — thirsty  mother  or  thirsty  matron? 
That  is  a  query  the  lovers  of  Shakespeare 
may  resolve  for  themselves.  I  have  no 
settled  opinion  to  offer.  Whatever  may 
be  urged  In  favor  of  one  reading,  may 
with  equal  force,  bte  applied  to  the  other 
— each  representing  the  same  perfect 
Image  of  thought  the  passage  calls  for. 

With  the  soil  personlfited  as  a  mother 
or  a  matron,  where  qualities  of  both  are 
clearly  In  even  scale,  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  "which  end  o'  th'  beam  should 
■bow"  in  favor  of  on«  rather  than  the 
other.  However,  a  decision  must  be 
made  to  obmplete  (the  text.  Without 
prejudice  m  between  what  seems  to  me 
an  even  balance  or  probabilities,  and 
iintll  stronger  likelihoods  determine 
which  should  be  adoptfed  aa  part  of  the 
authentic  text,  I  shall  mark  my  copy 
of  the  play  to  read  : 

"No  more  the  thiraty  matron  of  this  soil 
Bhall  daub  hor  lips  with  her  own  chil- 
drein's  blood." 

CHARJ^ES  J.  DBIjAMAINE 

Dorchester. 


/ 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  from 
Clamport:  "Wishing  to  Improve  my 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  gather 
material  for  my  colossal  work,  I  have 
been  reading  odd  volumes  of  Salnte- 
Beuve's  'Causerles  du  lundl.'  In  his 
essay,  the  History  of  Saint-Cyr  1  found 
a  passage  informing  me  that  the  young 
daughters  of  the  French  nobility  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  were  singularly 
like  the  daughters  of  our  untitled  aris- 
tocracy In  1923. 

"Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  founder 
of  this  once  famous  school,  wrote  to  a 
demoiselle  leaving  it:  'Never  be  without 
a  "corps"  (without  corset,  that  Is  to 
say,  en  deshabille),  and  avoid  all  the 
other  excesses  that  are  now  common 
even  among  girls,  as  eating  too  much, 
tobacco,  hot  liquors,  too  much  wine,  etc. ; 
We  have  enough  true  wants  without  im- 
agining these  new  ones  so  useless  and 
so  dangerous.'  " 

Yes,  air.  Johnson.  And  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Bayle,  writing  from  Rotterdam,  on 
Oct.  29,  1696,  to  the  Abbe  Du  Bos  at 
Paris,  about  a  little  book  by  Bernier  de 
Blols.  said: 

"One  finds  In  this  book,  as  In  several 
others  that  come  to  us  from  France,  a 
strange  picturing  of  Parisian  women. 
They  have  become,  one  says,  great 
drinkers  of  brandy,  great  takers  of  to- 
bacco, without  counting  other  excesses 
of  which  they  are  accused,  as  lording  It 
over  their  husbands,  pride,  coquetry, 
Immodesty,  etc." 


FOR  THE  DEDICATION 

As  the  World  Wnga: 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Staples  tells  us  that 
Noah  Invented  wheels,  whereas  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  "simply"  has  them  and 
uses  them  In  his  business.  Can  Mr. 
.Staples  still  further  slake  our  thirst  for 
knowledge  by  Informing  us  whether  the 
Ark  was  a  side-wheeler,  like  the  Nan- 
taskot  boats,  or  a  stern- wheel* r,  like 
the  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the  Ml.-jslsslppl? 

Be  those  details  aa  they  may,  there  is 
much  of  uplift  In  the  thought  of  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Noah  If  only 
as  on  offset  to  that  of  Mr.  Ford  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
place  of  Its  location  is  foreordained,  not 
In  Boston  or  in  Cambridge,  but  on  the 
Island  to  be  constructed  between  the 
two  "where  the  waters  shall  no  more 
become  a  flood,"  since  the  building  of 
the  Charles  river  dam  in  fulfillment '  of 
the  prophecy,  that  the  white  dove  of 
peace  may  flit  from  Copley  square  to 
Harvard  and  feast  in  either  In  equal 
equanimity.  ^ 

I  seem  to  envision  the  monument  as 
a  heroic  statue  of  the  prophet  standing 
with  hand  upon  his  steering  wheel  at 
the  western  end  of  the  island  with  eyes 
uplifted  to  the  bow  which  may  be  in 
the  cloud  or  the  automobile  signs  on 
Brighton  avenue  according  to  weather. 
Not  only  could  he  see  the  boat  races  to 
advantage  from  that  outlook,  but  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  the  Harva,rd 
oarsmen  to  see  him,  master  of  marine 
endeavor  that  he  was,  and  find  Inspira- 
tion. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  monumental 
statue  nothing  could  be  more  fitting 
than  the  presentation  of  the  drama 
which  Mr.  Staples  outlined  in  the  col- 
umns of  The  Herald  last  Saturday,  not 
as  a  mere  movie,  the  presentation  con- 
templated by  the  autlior,  but  with  all 
the  glory  that  was  Greece,  ending  with 
a  grand  tableau  of  Noah  surrounded  by 
all  his  descendants  to  the  tjiird  and 
fourth  generation,  on  the  lines  of  the 
transfiguration  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

M\i5ic  should  accompany  all  this,  100 
per  cent.  American  in  all  its  cliarms,  and 
in  my  reaction  to  the  Imagined  magnifi- 
cence of  the  spectacle  I  have  been  moved 
to  uproot  from  a  Hebrew  Garden  of  Bib- 
lical Babllcal  Ballads  planted  at  .sea- 
sonable odd  momenta  a  contribution  for 
the  occasion,  which.  If  mlisicked  in  a 
masterly  manner  might  become  as  profit- 
able to  th'e  promoters  of  this  great  pur- 
pose as  "Yes,  we  have  no  bananas." 
Sara  of  the  Sahara  could  sing  It  as  a 
folk  song  with  chorus  In  the  third  act. 
A  song  my  mother  taught  me.  That 
sort  of  thing.    Here  it  is  : 

NOAH 

Noah  looked  up  at  the  weather  vane 
And  says  he  "By  Gum,  It's  goin'  to  rain  '. 
So  dig  up  the  'tatcrs  and  get  th'e  hay 
And  we'll  all  get  ready  for  a  rainy  day." 
So  She,m  and  Ham  Japheth 
They  minded  the  old  man 
And  got  th'e  Ark  all  snugged  up  tight 
Before  the  i-ain  began. 

Chorus — 

Noah.  Noah,  hear  the  billows  roar 

While  th'e  hurricane  howls  and  hoots. 

For  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
He  slept  In  his  rubber  boots. 

It  rained  pitchforks  and  it  rained  great 
guns : 

It  has  never  rained  since  like  that 
But  at  last  the  flood  turned  Into  mud 
And  ha  stuck  an  Ararat. 

Noah  looked  out  on  the  seventh  day 
And  says  he,  "By  Gum,  she's  come  to 
stay! 

Sit  tight  In  the  Ark  and  let  her  r'are 
And  perhaps  some  day  we'll  get  some- 
where." 

'Paid  Sham  to  Kern  and  Japhath: 
"Now  that's  what  we  will  do. 
I'll  go  down  to  the  cellar 
And  get  that  old  Home  Brew." 

CHORUS 

Noah,  his  head  through  a  porthole  popped 
And  says  he,  "By  Gum,  I  guess  she's 
stopped. 

I'll  let  that  little  white  dove  there  try 
To  find  some  place  where  It's  gettln' 
dry." 

Said  Shem  to  Ham  and  Japheth: 
"She  won't  have  far  to  seek." 
"You're  right,  my  boy,"  said  Japheth, 
"^Ve've  been  dry  for  a  week." 

CHORUS 

The  idove  came  back  to  their  great  re- 
t  lief. 

And  held  in  its  bill  was  an  olive  leaf. 
So  when  the  next  day  came  around 
The:,'  found  the  Ark  had  run  aground. 
Said  Shem  to  Ham  and  Japheth: 
"The  old  man  said  sit  tight." 
"That's  what  he  did,"  said  Japheth, 
"And  the  wise  old  guy  was  right." 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


pMnun  block  1  Buw  a  pii« -'iif  tins  perlou- 
i'-al  which  had  probably  been  l.-ft  on 
the  hands  of  n  newsboy. 

Does  Mr.  Griffith  remember  Morgan 
and  the  Express?  Its  office  was  on  Con- 
gress street  opposite  Col.  Greene's  Post 
In  Its  happy  days.  A  Democratic  flag 
was  hung  out  about  election  time.  Af- 
ter Morgan's  passing  the  Express  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  a  disreputable  crew 
and  became  a  sheet  by  which  yop  could 
show  up  any  one  against  whom  j^ou  had 
a  grudge  or  get  even  with  him.  Later 
It  was  the  organ  of  the  Buffalo  Club,  a 
rum  resort  on  Harvard  street.  One 
Harrington  was  prominent.  As  a  boy  I 
wa.s  working  for  a  trader  who  \vaa  a 
member  of  the  club.  ...  It  cost  the 
trader  $5  to  be  Initiated.  A  prominent 
member  was  a  late  major  and  aid  to 
Sheridan.   AH  have  passed  on. 

The  Yankees  are  getting  more  civil- 
ized; they  do  not  now  throw  brickbats 
at  Irishmen. 

Does  Mr.  Griffith  remember  the  "T,lfe 
in  Boston,"  its  successors  and  Imi- 
tators? And  J.  L.  C.  Amee,  Chief  of 
Police?  W.  KELLY. 


ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS  ' 
Seen  by  Mr.  W.  P,  Jones: 
"No   beer  sold   near  here  but  good 
near  beer  sold  here." 


IT  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  "DING 
DONQ" 

(New  York  Journal.) 
Arrested   on   a   charge   of  mallclou^ 
mischief  after  turning  In  a  false  Are 
alarm.  Ding  Dong,  a  Chinese,  is  In  Bel- 
levue  Hospital  for  observation. 
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There  Is  yet  another  conceit  that  hath 
sometimes  made  me  shut  my  books, 
which  tjBlls  me  It  Is  a  vanity  to  waste 
our  days.  In  the  blind  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge; It  Is  but  attending  a  little  longer, 
and  we  shall  enjoy  that,'  by  Instinct 
and  Infusion,  which  we  endeavor  at 
here  by  labor  and  inquisition.  It  Is 
better  to  sit  down  In  a  modest  Ignor- 
ance, and  rest  contented  with  the 
natural  blessing  of  our  ,  own  reasons 
than  buy  the  uncertain  knowledge  of 
this  life  with  sweat  and  vexation,  which 
Death  gives  every  fool  gratis,  and  is 
an  accessory  of  our  glorification. — Sir 
Thomas  Browne. 


IN  OLD  BOSTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Frank  Carlos  Griffith  must  be  an 
old  one.  I  wonder  If  he  remembers  the 
Bold  Privateer,  a  weekly  story  paper 
called  after  the  then  popular  song.  At 
the  great  fire  which  consumed  the  Jef- 


WILL  HE  GO? 

"An  American,  of  English  descent, 
who  has  become  suddenly  rich,  an- 
nounces that  he  is  returning  to  the 
homeland  as  soon  as  possible  In  order 
to  taste  some  old  English  ale."  So  says 
the  Dally  Chronicle  of  London. 

Can  this  American  be  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson?  Not  long  ago  he  told  the 
readers  of  The  Herald  timt  he  hoped 
to  visit  all  towns  In  England  where 
there  Is  a  cathedral,  believing  that  he 
would  find  excellent  ale  In  those  towns. 
Ha  Is  of  English  descent,  of  the  10th 
generation  he  proudly  says,  and  the 
house  built  by  the  first  of  his  ancestors 
is  still  standing,  with  Its  heavy  beams 
and  Its  brick  oven.  But  there  are  the 
words  "suddenly  rich."  "Rich"  is  a 
comparative  term.  Sixty  years  ago  a 
man  with  an  annual  salary  of  $5000 
was  a  rich  man  In  the  eyes  of  his  fel- 
low-townsmen. Can  it  be  that  the  sub- 
scribers to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's 
colossal  work  have  paid  In  full?  Has 
he  sold  his  house  and  lot  at  Clamport 
to  some  extravagant  westerner  who 
must  smell  salt  water  in  summer?  Is 
it  possible  ^at  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
enriched  by  the  recognition,  long  de- 
layed, of  theCarnegle  rewarders  Qf 
worth? 

If  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  yet  engaged 
passage,  we  beg  him  to  defer  his  jour- 
ney, for  the  Daily  Chronicle  assures  us 
that  old  English  ale  has  disappeared  in 
town  and  country.  Even  the  ale  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  colleges  and  the 
Inns  of  Court,  where  Mr.  Johnson 
would  undoubtedly  be  entertained,  is  no 
more.  The  whole  of  the  ale  brewed  at 
Burton  25  years  ago  under  the  eyes  of 
King  Edward  is  said  to  be  Intact,  but 
Edward  is  dead  and  cannot  give  a  let- 
ter of  Introduction.  There  may  be  old 
ales  "In  the  cellars  of  some  of  the 
stately  homes  of  England."  but  Mr. 
Johnson,  from  what  we  know  of  him, 
would  prefer  the  more  genial  atmos- 
phere of  an  inn,  .and  hardy  travelers 
returning  from  England  tell  us  that  the 
ale  in  these  Inns  Is  thin,  watery,  no 
longer  able  to  search  out  the  centres 
of  life.    Ah,  the  horrors  of  war! 

The  choir  will  now  sing  from  Mr.  A. 
E.  Housman's  hymn  book: 

THE  POWER  OF  MALT 

Why,  If  'tis  dancing  you  would  be. 
There's  brisker  pipes  than  poetry. 
Say,  for  what  were  hop-yards  meant. 
Or  why  was  Burton  built  on  Trent? 
Oh.  many  a  peer  of  England  brews 
Livelier  liquor  than  the  Muse, 
And  malt  does  more  than  Milton  can 
To  justify  God's  ways  to  man. 
Ale,  man,  aje's  the  stuff  to  drlnlt 
For  fellows  whom  it  hurts'to  think; - 
Look  into  the  pewter  pot 
To  see  the  world  a?  the  world's  not. 


j  RELIEVING  THE  LABOR  SHORTXGE 
I         (Den  MolniMi.   N.  Mex..  Swairtlka) 

G,  E.  Pressley  Is  watching  the  engine 
on  the  work  train  this  week. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  notice  that 
most  of  the  men  who  line  their  upper 
Iwalstcoat  pock>!ts  with  pens  and  pen- 
iclls  .seem  Incapable  of  taking  important 
notes  with  these  Instruments?  In  the 
'immortal  words  of  Rube  Goldberg:  '  It's 
all  right— but  it  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing."   o-  o-  ROSS. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^ 
"Butte    is   pronounced    like  beauty 
I  with  the  final  'y'  omitted." 
I     In  other  words,  the  "x"  Is  silent  as 

In  "fish."  EZRA  L.  BEAMAN. 

WE   HAVE   SEEN   FACES   OF  THIS 
KIND 

(Ty,r  Macomb.   I'l,,  ByRtander) 
IHORSE    STEPS    ON    MAN'S  FACE; 
HURT. 


IRONICAL? 
(South  Bend  Tribune) 
RECORD    FOR    SPEED:     'FIRE  DE- 
PARTMENT RESPONDS  TO  ALARM 
IN  45  MINUTES. 


TWO  VOLCANOES 

The  eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius 
have  called  forth  Interesting  articles. 
One  might  say  there  has  been  an  erup- 
tion of  them  In  foreign  newspapers. 
An  English  writer  speaks  of  Prof.  Mal- 
ladra,  whose  chief  duty  Is  to  keep  a 
close  eye  on  Vesuvius,  but  who  has  been 
paying  scientific  attention  to  Etna,  as 
the  "director  of  the  vuicanologlcal  ob- 
servatorv"  which  stands  close  to  the 
crater  of  the  former  mountain. 

The  temperature  of  the  lava  at 
various  points  about  Etna  Is  as  high  as 
18''3  deg  P.  More  mischief  Is  done  by 
the  pouring  fourth  of  ashes,  lapilll  or 
bombs  as  the  hardened  lava  drops  are 
called  than  by  the  flowing  lava.  Ashes 
from  the  clouds,  not  the  lava,  destroyed 
Pompeii  Pumice  stones,  thrown  out, 
and  floating  on  the  sea,  may  endanger 
navigation,  as  in  the  outburst  at  Kra- 
katoa  in  1883. 

The  prohibitionists  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  vineyards  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  Sicily  by  the  flow  of  lava; 
but  Marsala  is  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  eruption.  A  writer  says  that 
little  Sicilian  wine,  except  Marsala  Is 
exported  to  England.  "Another  Sic.  ian 
wine  which  never  finds  Its  way  to  this 
country  is  said  to  resemble  the  earthly 
nectar  o,  the  ancient  Greeks^  It  .s 
rpallv  a  liqueur,  being  thick  as 
treacle,  and  as  sweet."  The  writer 
axids-  "Sicilian  clarets  appeal  neither 
to    the    epicure    nor    to    the  British 

''"yet'    in     Victor     Hugo's  "Lucrezia 
Boreia'"  the  w-ine  of  Syracuse  was  pre- 
ferred  by  the   revellers,   not  knowing 
that  they  were  to  die  from  the  poison 
wthln  the  cups,  to  Lacryma  Chrlstl  or 
the  wine  of  Cyprus.  ...        .  . 

P'or  a  graphic  account  of  ruin  brought , 
bv  volcanic  eruption,  one  must  go  back 
to  the  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to 
Tacitus  In  which  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii  and  the  death  of  the  elder 
Pliny  are  described.  Even  Melmoth, 
the  stately  translator  of  the  letters, 
here  loses  his  oppressive  dignity.  Note 
the  beginning,  as  simple  as  a  statement 
by  Defoe-  "On  the  24th  of  August,  about 
one  in  the  afternoon,  my  mother  de- 
sired him  (the  younger  Pliny's  uncle) 
to  observe  a  cloud  which  appeared  of 
a  very  unusual  size  and  shape."  The 
figure  of  this  cloud  resembled  that  of  a 
nine  tree.  "^or  it  shot  up  a  great 
height  in  the  form  of  a  tall  trunk,  which 
spread  at  the  top  Into  a  sort  of 
branches."  j    .v.  » 

Scientific  curiosity  brought  death  to 
the  uncle.  If  lie  had  staid  with  his 
fleet  at  Mlsenum  and  observed  the  cloud 
from  afar,  we  mlgnt  not  have  had  tlie 
nepheWs  letter. 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

Seen  while  touring: 

"ROAD    UNDER  CONSTRUCTION; 
DRIVB  SLOW  AT  YOUR  OWN  BISK." 

KOTH'S  AUDIENCE 

Not  often  does  a  vaudeville  bin  arouse 
such  enthusiasm  as  greeted  the  various 
attractions  at  Keith's  Theatre  last 
evening..  Mile.  Ivy,  with  Jack  de  Win- 
ter, and  A.  Bordin  at  the  piano,  opened 
the  program  with  unusually  graceful 
dances,  attractively  staged.  Tommy 
Russell- -with  his  fiddle  and  Ernie  Mar- 
coni -with  his  accordion  were  particu- 
larly well  received  and  played  a  bit  of 
everything. 

Maude  Po-wers  and  Vernon  Wallace 
are  back,  \vith  their  whimsical  and 
charming    episodes     of     "Georgia  i,n 
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:roadway."  and  Miss  Juliet,  with  old 
aid  new  Impersonations,  Is  another  fav- 

lite  who  deserves  her  popularity.  Artie 

lehllnger  puts  considerable  vim  and 
:!uraor  Into  his  songs,   very  ably  ac- 

jmpanled  by  Billy  Joyce  at  the  plar.o. 
"Her  Dearest  Friend"  Is  the  kind  of 

^medy  that  Is  welcomed  on  a  vaude- 
ville program  and  Is  delightfully  played, 

vlth  Helen  Ware  In  the  leading  role  of 
a  dainty  and  worried  wife.  Anne  Mor- 
rison plays  the  part  of  her  friend,  (mar- 
ried but  not  60  worried— at  first.  Eu- 

■one  MaoGregor  Is  the  erring  husband 
'■nd  the  situation  la  admirably  worked 

■ut  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  charac- 
•ers  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  onlook- 

'^Dennle  O'Nell  and  "Cy"-  Plunkett 
have   a   lively   number  of   songs  and 

okes,  and  the  Stanley  Brothers  d<»  re- 
■narkable  feats  of  strength  and  agility. 
The  usual  film  features  complete  the 
t  111. 

Philippe  de  Commlnes,  wl\o  forsook 
Varies  the  Bold  to  serve  L,ouls  XI,  was 
X  sceptical  aJid  unscrupulous  man  and 
vrlter.  As  a  politician  he  believed  wltl. 
T,ouIs  that  a  King  should  prefer  cunning 
to  violence  In  the  carrjing  out  of  his  pur- 
poses, nor  should  he  disdain  spying  and 
•reachery.  Speaking  of  relations  be- 
•ween  the  French  and  the  English, 
Commlnes  wrote  lines  that  are  sig- 
nlfirant  today,  as  they  were  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  matched  himself  against 
M.  Polncare. 

"The  Enellsh  have  a  common  say- 
ing—they  have  said  It  to  me  when  I 
treated  with  them— that  in  battles  with 
the  French  they  have  always,  or  as  a 
rule,  won  the  victory;  but  in  all 
treaties  which  they  have  made  with 
them,  they  have  suffered  loss  and 
damage.  In  such  matters  there  Is 
need  of  courteous  persons  who  pass 
over  any  speech  or  any  deed  to  at- 
tain  their  master's  purpose." 

ALRIGHT  ALL  WRONG 

The  English  postofflce  has  decreed  , 
that  there  Is  no  word  "alright"  for 
telegraphic  purposes:  that  the  word 
■.iiouio  oe  cnarged  for  as  two — "all 
i  right."  Certain  London  newspapers 
protest  against  this  decree,  saying  the 
spelling  "alright"  is  found  In  novels, 
essays,  crltlciil  reviews  and  in  ori- 
vate  correspondence  everywhere.  "It, 
strictly  speaking."  says  one  pro- 
testant,  "is  an  obsolete  word.  Why  can- 
not obsolete  words  be  sent  by  telegram 
as  ordinary  words?" 

What  Is  the  rale  in  this  country? 
We  have  only  two  small  dictionaries 
at  hand:  the  Students'  Standard  knows 
not  ttie  word  "alright."  The  concise 
Oxford  does  not  admit  "alright,"  and 
states  that  "all  right"  and  "right, 
oh!"  are  slang  terms  of  assent  to  order 
or  proposal. 

"LET   ME  OFF  AT  (DR.)  BUFFALO" 
(BVoia  the  Mltch»l  S.  D.  Evening 

Republican) 
Gaastones,  stomach  troubles  and  In- 
fected gallbladders  cured  with  medicines 
by  Dr.  Buffalo  who  specializes  In  medi- 
cine, also  bruises,  sprains,  blood  poison, 
carbunckles,   fits  and  skin  trouble. 

BY  GEORGE 

fScopomolIn    is    an    Am«!rlrr,n    drug  that 
!•  laid  to  take  away  the  power  of  lying.) 
Mysterious  drug,  more  potent  draught 
Than    old    alemblsts    dared  to 
call  in, 

May  you  by  all  mankind  be  quaffed; 
I  trust  you'll  scoopemallm. 

But  If  externally  applied, 

"Tried  In   the   bath's"   the  term 
Ironic, 

Still  more  yoii  might  be  glorified. 

And  sold  as  Washingtonic. 
—A.  W.  In  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  not  long  ago  that  It  is  the 
Anglo-Sa-xon-cum-Celtlc  ancestry  that 
makes  golfers.  A  few  days  afterwards 
T  read  that  the  fir.«t  three  golfers  qual- 
ifying in  rounds  at  In  wood  were  named 
Sarazen,  Esplnoza  and  Loeffler. 

EBEX  HARWOOD. 


Extolling  that  glorious  'ballad.  "Learn 
Ing  McFadden  to  Waitz,"  we  expressed 
regret   at   not   being   acquainted  withi 
"McManus  and  His   Spike  Tail   Coat"  , 
the  same  authors.    We  are  indebted 
.  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Surprise  for  the  fol-j 
wing  letter:  j 
•  Learning     McFadden     to  Waltz' 
ruck  a  responsive  chord  In  me  today 
■id  carried  me  back  to  the  early  '90s 
hen  the  members  of  the  old  Spring- 
i  lipid  Canoe   Association   howled  it  and 
Its  companion   piece   (as  you  put  it), 
I  hoarsely,  discordantly,  beerily  (verily  In 
I  our  catse).  at  every  pos.slble  excuse  and 
fteii  without  any.     Noticing  your  re- 
;ret  the  t  you  do  not   know  the  com- 
anlon  piece,  I  give  It  as  well  as  I  can 
i  i-member    It.      There    may    be  other 
\  .-rsea,  hut  these  are  all  that  I  recall 


CONCERNING  MR.  McMANUS 

McManus  loaned  a  dress  suit  for  a  ball 
the  other  night. 

The  coat  was  pretty  big  for  him — the 
pants  was  awful  tight;  j 

He  grot  a  pair  of  shiny  shoes,  *'  white! 
tie  and  a  rose. 

In  fact  he  had  most  everything  in  keep- 
ing with  his  clothes. 

SThen  he  called  for  Kate  Gllhooley — she 

looked  every  inch  the  quane. 
Her  face  was  filled  with  powder  and  her 

dress  was  emerald  grane; 
The  street  was  thronged  with  neighbors 

when  the  party  drove  away. 
They  gave  a  shout  when  Mac  came  out 

and  he  could  hear  them  say; 

"There   goes    JIcManus    in    the  latest 

London  style. 
There  goes  McManus  and  his  face  1«  all 

a-smile; 

He's  as  pretty  as  a  plcttire,  ae  hand- 
some as  a  rose. 

There  goe«  McManus  In  the  latest  I>on- 
don  clothes." 

Mlao  felt   hl»   own   Importance   ae  he 

walked  across  the  haJl, 
They  told  him  Miss  Gllhooley  was  the 

belle  of  all  the  ball; 
He  danced  a  waltz,  a  polka,  too,  and 

done  'em  both  quite  nice, 
But  for  a  better  fitting  pants  he'd  have 

given  any  price. 
The  next  dance  was  the  lancers  and  Mac 

thought  he'd  cut  a  swell, 
"Salute  your  pards" — Mac  did — and  then 

there  was  a  yell; 
No  pants  could  stand  a  strain  like  that 

and  Mac's  they  gave  away. 
And  as   they  rolled  him  In  a  rug  he 
thought  he  heard  them  say: 

"There  goes  McManus  with  a  rip  right 

up  the  back, 
There   goes  McManus — will    some  one 

call  a  haokl 
He's  wrapped  up  like  a  mummy — youse 

can  only  see  his  toes, 
There  goes  McManus  in  a  , misfit  suit  ofj 

clothes."  . 

BACK  TO  THE  TURNIP 

We  read  that  the  wrist-watch  Is, 
going  out  of  fashion;  that  It  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  old-fashioned  turnip,  fry- 
ing pan,  or  warming  pan,  to  be  worn  on 
the  end  of  a  black  moire  fob  with  loz- 
enge or  seal  dangling  out  of  the  right 
hand  pocket  of  the  waistcoat. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  sport- 
ing a  wrist  watch  was  thought  to  be 
effeminate.  The  war  removed  the  re- 
proach, and  as  many  say  that  a  watch 
on  the  wrist  Is  more  convenient  than 
the  watch  In  the  pocket  for  telling  the 
time,  it  is  suprlsing  that  there  should 
now  he  a  return  to  any  pocket  watch. 
But  there  are  constant  surprises  in  the 
matter  of  fashion.  Not  long  ago  it  was 
announced  in  London  that  women 
should  wear  spectacles  to  match  their 
dresses,  new  hats,  or  their  eyes.  A 
"leading  "  optician  said  he  preferred  to 
sell  milk  white  spectacles  to  dark  wom- 
en; amber  ones  with  reddish  glints  in 
the  frames  shou]d  be  worn  by  the  red- 
haired.  Dark  tortoise  shells,  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Harvey,  are  no  longer  the  thing. 

Even  In  a  novel  published  last  year. 
It  was  said  of  a  character  that  he  did 
not  look  like  a  man  who  wore  a  wrist 
watch,  but  there  are  affectations  of 
slrapU.olty.  We  knew  a  prominent  law- 
yer in  New  York  state  who  carried  an 
enormous  silver  watch;  he  said  a  gold 
watch  was  vulgar.  There  was  a  time 
when  rich  Americans  affected  a  leather 
string  for  a  watch  chain,  as  others 
boasted  of  their  cheap  cigars  which, 
smoked,  reminded  one  of  a  burning  rag. 
We  knew  a  Bostonian — he  is  no  longer 
with  us — who  used  to  tell  the  members 
of  the  Porphyry  with  pride  that  he  had 
bought  a  new  straw  hat  for  75  cents, 
picking  It  out  of  a  barrel  on  Hanover 
streeL   _^  1 

[  I 'I     '  ^"^^ 

tha  reviewers  of  vaudeylUe  shows  for 
the  (iUppef  atnaze  uS  br  U»e  Wealtll  of 
tholr  vocabularyi 

"The  act  Is  a  corke!"  In  that  U  Is 
abundant  In  eoraedy  and  packs  a  heart 
wallop  that  la  Irresistible."  • 
Of  Miss  Lllllati  ghaw  W6  t^adl 
"  'Pushl  tushi  Push!'  gave  hel*  e-v^n 
greatef  opportunity  fof  'blue  etuff, 
Wbleh,  Uko  the  previous  number,  WaS 
a  wow  with  tha  audlence.|'  lAlss  Shaw 
also  sings  "wop  numbers." 


noise  was  deafening,  but  the  girl  oa 
the  stage  managed  to  make  her  voice 
heard.    She  was  playing  the  vloUn." 

Didn't  Hans  Christian  Andersen  write 
a  novel  entitled  "Only  a  Fiddler"? 


The  CThlcago  Evening  Post  stated  that 
"Kven  the  chorus  girls  have  remained 
almost  Intact  since  the  opening  night." 
This  led  "Tantalus"  to  re^piark:  "Prov- 
ing, anew,  that  the  stage  Is  not  so 
perilous." 


Mr.  Enos  Frazer,  at  the  Palladlun), 
London,  was  billed  as  "the  Adonis  o< 
the  Air." 


Mr.  Solomon  Golub,  singer  and  com- 
poser, appeared  in  London  without 
change  of  name. 

William  Horace  Llngard  celebrated 
his  86th  birthday  recently.  He  was  for 
69  years  and  actor-manager.  Many  of 
us  remember  his  first  visit  to  Boston 
when  he  was  with  "Dickie"  Llngard 
and  the  beautiful  Alice  Dunning.  Hla 
first  engagement  was  at  Briston,  Eng., 
In  1S54.  Marie  Wilton  was  In  the  com- 
pany. She  and  Llngard  then  received 
IB  shillings  each  a  week.  Lingard  re- 
tll-ed  from  active  work  three  years  ago. 
He  Is  now  known  In  London  as  expert 
with  a  billiard  cue. 


Mr.  Lyn  Harding,  now  In  this  coun- 
try, apparently  has  not  a  high  regard 
for  drama  leagues.  He  said  to  a  report- 
er: "I  have  noticed  with  great  interest 
the  growth  of  the  little  theatre  move- 
ment In  the  United  States  and  feel  that 
members  of  these  groups  are  accom- 
plishing much  more  In  the  development 
of  a  proper  sense  In  theatrical  values 
than  all  the  drama  leagues  combined, 
whose  only  apparent  purpose  Is  to 
usurp  the  power  of  the  critics." 


San  Francisco  is  bound  to  have  its 
own  opera  company.  "Forty  business 
men  pledged  the  sum  of  $40,000."  And 
so  the  season  may  last  a  week. 


S«e  how  neatly  a  Clipper  orltlo  dis- 
posed of  MlBS  Parker:  "We  don't  know 
wh«t  to  Bay  about  Mildred  Parker: 
mosUy  because  we  don't  know  what 
Bhe  was  trying  to  do,  ^«  the  act  is 
vloUn  playing  It  Is  a.  distinct  failure 
because  her  vloUn  manipulation  jnik^* 
one  think  of  a  hot  night  ^d  Tabby 
and  Thomas  holding  tholr  back-fence 
courting  match.  As  comedy  it  H 
good,  Uiat  Is,  Miss  Parker's  attempts 
to  put  over  a  violin  act  by  speed  and 
main  strength  are  highly  humorous.  The 
young  lady  was  so  full  of  energy  that 
6h6  had  to  yeU,  -Come  on,  boys,'  at 
the  already  sweating  orchestra  and 
Abe  Baruskov  manfully  rejronded.  The 


"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  Is  to  be  turned 
into  an  operetta,  but  Little  Eva  will 
not  die  in  It.  Will  Uncle  Tom  sing 
"Old  Black  Joe"?  Will  there  be  a 
chorus  of  bloodhounds?  Meanwhile  "The 
Old  Homestead"  will  begin  on  Aug.  2S 
its  S7th  annual  tour,  not  at  Putney. 
Vt.,  not  at  Hockanum  Ferry,  but  at 
Poughkeepsie,    N.  Y., 

James  O'Donnell  Bennett,  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Chicago  Tribune  when  the 
I  war  was  started,  automatically  trans- 
lated Into  a  war  correspondent.  He 
was  famous  by  Septe,mber  of  '14,  when 
a  visiting  press-agent  suggested  to  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  that  they  call 
on  Bennett  at  the  Record-Herald.  The 
manager  explained  that  Bennett  was 
no  loriger  the  play-crltio  of  that  paper, 
and  was  In  Europe  "covering  the  war." 
The  agent,  with  touching  tribute  to 
Bennett's  rarlfied  taste  In  acting  arid 
things  to  act,  replied: 

"Great  God!  .  .  .  Suppose  he  doesn  t 
like  It.— Chicago  Tribune. 

Dr.  William  Rico  of  Hlngham  has  sent 
to  The  Herald  the  program  of  one  of  A. 
P.  Peck's  annual  benefit  concerts  which 
took  place  at  Boston  Music  Hall. 

The  artists  were  Annie  Louise  Gary, 
Anton  Rubinstein,  Henri  Wleniawski, 
Nelson  Vorley  (the  English  tenor)  and 
Theodore  Thomas  ^vith  his  orchestra. 
And  reserved  seats  for  this  remarkable 
concert  were  ?2  and  $2.50. 

A  man  who  used  to  tell  us  that  he 
could  run  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
better  than  Gattl-Casazza  has  Just  gone 
Into  the  laundry  business  on  a  large 
Bcale.  That  leaves,  therefore,  only  2143 
persons  with  his  former  beUef  and  am- 
bition.—Leonard  Llebllng  In  the  JIuslcal 
Courier. 

Mr.  Abe  Peplnsky,  orchtstral  con- 
ductcir,  has  been  engaged,  not  for  a 
cabaret,  not  for  a  hotel,  but  for  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

With  reference  to  the  inquiry  of 
William  B.  Wright,  my  memory  tells 
me  that  the  Budworth  In  vogue  at  the 
Old  Howard  was  Harry  Budworth  who 
did  a  Dutch  comedian  part  occasionally 
but  who  excelled  in  black  face.  He 
used  to  dance  a  reel  which  was  a 
knock-out.  One  of  his  great  song 
hits  was  "Beecher."  When  he  came 
upon  the  stage  there  wajS  a  riot- one 
pait  of  the  audience  calling  for  "reel! 
reel!"  the  other  part  calling  "Beecher, 
Beecher."  Sometimes  It  would  take 
five  minutes  to  quiet  the  outburst  of 
stamping  of  feet,  whistling  and  yelling 
before  he  could  go  on  with  his  act. 
"The  faithfuUest  one  of  his  flock. 
Was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tllton,  oh" 

I  think  that  Budworth  was  the  most 
popular  comedian  of  the  old  Variety 
Theatre.  Another  of  his  songs  went 
somethlAg  like  this: 

"Tn  this  city  there  once  did  dwell — 
I    A     genuine,     10,000     dollar,  turn 
around. 


Knock  - k:  11- t-  il,   double  Jolntrd,   ,-  e;f- 

adjustable 
Columnus  (?)  balanced,  full  weight, 

full  Jeweled 
Rlp-snortln'  female. 

There  was  a    young    man  who 

dearly  did  love— 
This  genuine,   10,000    dollar,  turn 

around,  etc.,  etc. 

O  this  young  man  his  name  was 

Fltznoodlo 
He  didn't  have  much  of  a  boodle 
All  he    owned    was  a  big  yaller 

poodle 

And  he  lived  away  o'er  in  Swajn- 

poodle. 

But!  when  he  .told  her  that  he  loved 
her  O  she  laughed  'Ha,  Ila,' 

Ho  got  nearly  killed  by  her  big 
Pa -Pa, 

He  had  an  altercation  with  her 
dear  Ma-Ma, 

When  they  fired  blm  thro'  the  win- 
dow  O  he  yelled  Ta-Ta," 

It  was  Budworth,  also,  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  right,  who  used  to  sing 
another  classical  ditty  of  the  same 
sort — 

"He  gave  me  a.  kick  In 
The  middle  of  my  pantle* 
Which  made  my  poor  heart 
Feel  very  sore; 
He  gave  me  a  kick  and 
Because  I  complfiined, 
He  lifted  up  my  coat-tails 
And  kicked  me  again." 

  q.  w.  R. 


At  the  Porphyry  yesterday  there  was  ; 
debating  this  Important  question:  j 
Should  a  man  invited  for  a  "week-end  | 
visit"  leave  his  host  on  Sunday  night  | 
or  oi  Monday  morning?  Mr.  Eugene 
GoUghtly,  a  flippant  person,  said  that 
the  guest  might  sometimes  be  glad  to  , 
leave  by  Sunday  noon,  but  this  did  j 
not   admit   of   serious  discussion. 

Some  argued   for   Sunday  night.   By  j 
leaving  on  Sunday  night  the  shock  at  \ 
suddenly  returning  to  the  city  life  with 
its  routine  Is  lessened.  You  are  not  forced 
to   rise    early,    partake    of    a  hurried 
breakfast,  make  an  equally  hasty,  also 
a  perfunctory,    farewell.     You   are  not 
nervous  about  delayed  train  or  punc- 
tured tire.  Announcing  your  departure 
at  night,  your  hostess  and  her  daugh- 
ter express  regret,  bid  you  return  soon. 
Whereas  if  you  do  not  go  until  Mon-  | 
day  morning,  the  ladles  may  not  be  at 
the  breakfast  table,  and  if  they  are,  at  ] 
an    early   hour,    you    may   be    dislllu-  ] 
sloned.    The  host  will  clap  you  on  the 
back  and  .say:    "Too  bad,  old  top,  come 
again."     Whereas,    If    you    stay  over 
Sunday  night,  after  an  active  Saturday 
and    Sunday,    there   may   be  yawning, 
conversation  at  a  forced  draught,  con- 
sequent refuge   In    alcohol,   which  will 
unfit  you  for  Monday's  work. 

Others  pointed  out  that  if  you  did  not 
stay  till  Monday  morning,  Sunday  would 
be  a  dies  non  because  It  would  not  be 
a  whole  and  perfect  day.  There  would 
be  a  depressing  cloud.  There  would  be 
the  constant  thought:  "I  must  leave  this 
pleasant  scene."  The  demon  of  Jealousy 
might  whisper:  "Jones  isn't  going  till 
tomorrow.  He'll  have  Arabella  all  to 
himself."  Or  If  you  are  blind  to  her 
charms,  you  will  say  to  yourself:  "There 
will  be  the  cheering  cup,  and  I  shairgo 
to  bed  thirsty." 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  Is  In  town 
for  a  few  days  consulting  his  publisher, 
said  that  the  question  did  not  concern 
him.  "I  do  not  make  week-end  visits," 
said  the  eminent  sociologist,  the  sage  of 
Clamport.  "And  T  shall  not  make  them 
until  hosts  put  a  printed  card  In  their 
guest  rooms:  'Please  do  not  tip  my  ser- 
vants; I  pay  them  well."  Or  if  ser- 
vants were  persuaded  to  work  for  him 
at  a  distance  from  the  cUy  only  In  the 
hope  that  tii>s  would  be 'added  to  their 
pay,  then  let  the  host  Inform  his  guests 
by  printed  card  Just  how  much  each 
servant  should  receive.  This  card 
should  be  sent  with  the  Invitation.  By 
the  way,  a  friend  of  mine  was  made 
uncomfortable  at  a  country  house  not 
long  ago  by  the  hostess  apologizing  at 
each  meal  for  the  absence  of  the  head 
butler.  'He  was  called  away,  and  we 
have  to  put  up  with  our  second  butler.' 
This  might  have  been  an  incident  In  one 
of  Mrs,  Edith  Wharton's  earlier  novels. 
I  have  forgotten  the  plots,  but  the  char- 
acters were  taken  from  our  'best  peo- 
ple' and  there  were  always  a  bishop 
and  at  least  one  butler  among  them." 

When  we  left  the  club-house  the 
momentous  question  had  not  been  de- 
cided. Mr.  Percy  Beauregard  was  say- 
ing In  his  mutton-tallow  voice  that  he 
always  made  it  a  point  as  a  w«»k-end 
guest  to  stay  till  Tuesday  and  then  not 
:  leave  before  luncheon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Touring  in  the  country  I  asked  the 
way  to  a  certain  village  of  a  presum- 
ably honest  farmer.  "Go  ahead  on  this 
road,'  and  then  left  until  you  oan't  no 
more  "  PEREGRINE  ALLSOP. 


Mr.    John  H": 
not  name  the  florist 
which  he  does  buslnese. 
was  In  his  window: 


-RS" 
.s:  "ru 
the  street  In 
but  this  elgrn 
Funeral  Dccora- 


or 


tlons  for  All  Occasions.'  " 

There  are  newspapers  that  give  legal 
niivlce.  "free,  gratis,  no  extra  charge 
to  their  readers.  Thus  "M.  C."— not 
ni^cpssiirlly  a  member  of  Congress- 
pro  bably  a  man  answering  Artemus 
W  ard's  dertnltlon  of  "M.  C."— miserable 
.uss— wrote  asking;  "What  legal  pro- 
fed  Ings  are  necessary  to  get  rid  of  my 
iiiother-ln-law?"  The  advice  given  was 
IS  follows:  "You  are  entitled  to  lock 
her  out.  Change  the  locks  on  the  doors 
if  necessary  " 

This  answer  was  In  good  faith.  A 
writer  of  head  lines  dia  not  take  It 
seriously,  we  regret  to  say.  He  put  at 
the  head  these  mocking  words:  "Or  You 
.Might  Do  Tt  Better  with  Gas." 

HOW  TO  TREAT  A  BORE 

t  Plutarch  on  Unseemly  and  Naughty 
Bashfulness. )  ' 

Say  thou  fall  Into  the  hands  of  a 
prattling  and  talkative  busybody,  who 
catcheth  hold  on  thee,  hangeth  upon 
ihee  and  will  not  let  thee  go?  be  not 
sheepish  and  bashful;  but  Interrupt  and 
cut  his  tale  short,  shake  hlni  off,  I  .say 
but  go  thou  forward  and  make  an  end 
f  tliy  business  whereabout  thou  went- 
est:  for  such  refusals,  such  repulses, 
shifts  and  evasions  in  Small  matters, 
for  which  men  cannot  greatly  complain 
of  us,  exercising  us  not  to  blush  and 
be  ashamed  when  there  Is  no  cause, 
do  inure  and  frame  ue  well  beforehand 
Into  other  occasions  of  greater  impor- 
tance. 


and  Herbert  disappeared.  In  reaJliitr 
nil  advertisement,  "Call  In  Barron,' 
In  the  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
I  find  that  a  Herbert  N.  Casson,  noted 
English  editor  and  economist,  told  Sir 
Robert  Horne  when  chosen  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  call  to  his  aid 
Reginald  McKenna  and  Barron,  the 
rtnancler. 

is  this  the  same  Casson.  the  outdoor 
preachter  of  Socialism  In  Boston  30 
years  ago.   Now  all  together: 

ERIN-OO-BRAOH. 


ARITHMETid    AS  TAUGHT 

(Hdniinond  Pep  iff  Caluinel) 
The  Hammond  high  has  Just  turned 
out  the  largest  graduating  class  In  the 
history  of  the  CJalumet  district— 115 
students,  55  of  them  being  young 
women,  and  58  young  men. 


WE 


WALT  WHITMAN 

(After  reading  Robert  Louis  Stevenson) 
Evil  and  sorrow  are  here  to  be  borne 
■VN^ith  Cheer;  the  thought  and  the  lite, 
forlorn 

May  friendship  enjoy  with  the  stars. 

Envy  not  virtue  its  scars. 

Strange     and     delightful     all  things 

should  be: 
The  bug.  the  moon,  the  vision  to  see, 
The  posies,  the  fire,   the  craving  for 
food. 

Astronomy,  love,  the  storm's  interlude. 
Better  It  Is  to  have  peace 
With  the  lowly,  than  wisdom's  Increase 
With  pain;  but  better  it  still  must  be 
To  stand  unabashed  and  free. 
Where  orbits  revolve  and  spin, — 
Composure  'midst  all  to  win. 
Nothing  Is  greater   than  self,  for  its 
law  j 
Is  the  law  of  the  level,  and  flaw  1 
Cannot  be:   the  heart  wItWn  , 
Can  vanquish  the  heresy  sin. 
The  sight  of  the  topsails  of  foes 
The   sea-d«g  will  welcome,   and  close 
In  for  fight,  and  then  will  glv.i  cheer 
Wherever  distress   may  appear. 
With  fortitude  follow  the  varied  nlan. 
And    the    knowing    will    say,— "There 
goes  a  man!"        SOCRATES  V. 
Wrentham. 

Tet  Stevenson  confessed  that  he  had 
done  Whitman  scanty  justice;  that, 
perhaps  through  timidity,  perhaps  lu 
haste,  he  had  'not  fully  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  poet  and  the  man. 
—Ed. 


THOUGHT       THIS  WOULD 
HAPPEN 

'Hnopeston.  111..  Chrorlcle-Heralrl) 
Andy  Gump,  alias  Andrew  Gump, 
former  garage  owner  and  soft  drink 
l>anIor  owner,  was  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  keeping  a  gaming  house  and 
gaming.    He  gave  Ijonds  in  the  sum  of 


A    SPEAKING    PALM  COURT 

(Literary  Digest  Article  -Vbout  the  bevla- 
than)  I 
"The  Palm  Court  or  Gar.den.  resem- 
bling the  patois  of  Spanish  countries,  is 
another  of  the  luxurious  apartments 
which  Is  a  revelation." 

"Tantalus"  reading  this  remarked: 
"And  the  Bevo  Hall  or  Barroom,  re- 
sembling the  argot  of  Kansas  countries, 
should  not  be  overlooked,  although  at 
President  Harding's  request,  It  Is  not 
among  the  revelations." 


ii<jt  within  miles  of  Tom  s  art. 

As  Tom's  fame  reached  our  ears 
Charley  became  sadder  and  sadder.  We 
see  him  now  clinging  to  the  bar  of  old 
Jake  Zeiss' 8  beer  saloon  on  Grove 
street,  breaking  Into  our  talk  about  the 
famous  Tom,  with  "Who  learned  him 
to  dance?  Who  '.earned  him?  Why, 
me  (pointing  to  himself),  me,  Charley 
Donnelly."  And  then  poor  old  ('barley 
would  essay  a  few  Intricate  taps  only 
to  become  hopelessly  Involved  in  Ms 
foot-work  and  finally  to  collapse  on  the 
floor  with  a  last  expiring  moan,  "Me, 
Charley  Donnelly."  Ah,  me.  the  years 
creep  onward. 

LANSING   R.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 


VANITIES   IN   THE   WHITE  HILLS 

(From  the  Hanover,  N.  H..  Qazebte) 
"There  was  an  exchange  of  pulpits 
last  Sunday  between  Mr.  Wooster  of 
Thetford  Hill  and  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Wood- 
well  of  this  church  and  quite  a  com- 
l)any  listened  Vlth  much  Interest  to  the 
sermon  by  Mr.  Wooster.  The  thought 
was  along  the  lines  of  vanities  and 
realities  of  life;  he  used  the  words  of 
Solomon  yet  they  were  applicable  to  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  today  with  its  ever- 
widening  path  of  worldly  pleasures — 
all  Is  vanity — says  the  Preacher,  was 
often  quoted." 

Yes,  and  even  God-fearing  women 
carry  vanity  bags  to  church. 


SAILOR  SONG 

Let  others  break  sod  when  the  robins 
are  nesting. 
And  sow  for  the  harvest  In  valley  and 
plain. 

My  heart  of  a  rover  Is  wild  to  be  breast-  ■ 
Ing 

The  surge  of  the  surf  and  the  might 

of  the  main. 
When  the  tang  of  the  spring.  like  the 

sting  of  white  spray. 
Comes  to  lure  me^  and  call  me  and  dare 

me  away. 

Oh.  It's  ho!  for  the  ropes  and  the  sails 
they'll  be  testing — 
I'm  off  to  the  sea  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain! 

Let  others  sing  songs  of  the  joys  of  the 
,  byways. 

The  trysts  in  the  gloaming,  the  lays 
of  the  lark. 
Let  others  delight  In  the  throngs  on  the 
highways, 

1    The  bustle  and  babble  from  dawn  unto 
dark.* 


REVERENCE  VS.  INFORMATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Regarding  the  faded  wreaths  on  tha 
pofjts  In  the  memorial  squares: 

I  revere  the  heroes  whose  names  are 
thus  recorded,  but  why  not  let  a  fellow 
know  what  part  of  the  world  he  is  in? 
The  street  signs  in  Boston  have  always 
been  hard  enough  to  find;  the  memorial 
markers  have  supplanted  the  last  of 
them.  It  does  not  convey  much  idea 
of  locality  to  the  pilgrim  to  know  that 
he  is  In  Thomas  Gllhooly  square.  He 
yearns  for  information  regarding  the 
intersecting  streets. 

Ijast  year  there  was  a  sign  In  a  tree 
at  the  corner  where  one  turns  from  the 
Hanover  road  to  go  down  to  Kingstpn. 
It  read:  "Sandwich  Depot  100  Yards." 
My  jiassenger  shouted: 
pot,  where  are  we?' 


'Sandwich  De- 
TOWN  GOVE. 


NOVELS   NEEDING  REVISION 

"A.  N.  M.,"  writing  to  the  Manches-  j 
ter  Guardian,  is  not  wholly  satisfied ' 
with  incidents  In  certain  familiar  nov- 
els. He  would  like  to  know  how.  In 
"Lord  Jim."  Mr.  Conrad  connects  the 
final  catastrophe  with  the  flaw  in  Jim's 
character. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  could  Mr. 
Hardy  let  Gabriel  Oak  Jose  time  by 
sending  to  Bathsheba  a  message  that 
was  little  better  than  philandering 
■when  the  sheep  were  dying:  or  how 
Dickens,  a  humane  man.  In  oir^  of  his 
worst  novels,  could  tolerate  the  egregious 
Eugene  Wrayburn  and  his  abominable 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate  school- 
master: and  whether  Thackeray  ever 
realized  what  wretched  .nonsense  it 
was  to  applaud  a  butler  for  going  on 
waiting  while  his  house  was  on  fire  and 
hic  children  In  danger.  ...  At  the 
end  of  'Villette'  there  will  always  be 
an  obscure  passage  which  is  to  enable 
you  to  choose  whether  the  Professor 
Is  dead  or  alive.  It  ought  not  to  be." 

Is  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  one  of  Dick- 
ens's "worst"  novels?  We  admit  that 
the  plot  Is  absurd,  but  there  is  Wegg: 
there's  Mrs.  Bobbin,  there's  the  "An- 
alytical Chemist."  disguised  as  a  but- 
iler,  there  are  Lizzie  and  her  brother. 
■We  had  thought  that  either  "Little 
Dorrit"  or  "Hard  Times"  was  the  worst 
novel  of  Dickens.  In  what  novel  of 
Tbackeray  does  this  heroic  butler  figure? 

wm  Anne  Howard,  who  contributed 
i  letttr  to  this  column  (July  14), 
please  wrA  her  address  to  the  Rev. 
Carroll  Perry.  Ipswich,  Mass.T 


^7.  /fj 

We   read   in    the  press— the  Archl- 

medlan  lever  that  moves  the  world- 
job  printing  done  with  neatness,  ele- 
gance and  dispatch- terms  InvarlaMy 
In  advance— that  a  sensitive  macrJ^a 
iwomart  -was  grievea  oy  reMi*.rs9  of 
neighbors  about  the  manner  of  her 
The  droning  of  bees  and  the  murmur  of  ,  walking,  so  grieved  that  she  attempted 

crowds  ,  .V,    1,       '  to  kill  heroelf. 

Are  drowned  in  the  hymn  of  the  hum  i  ^         ,       ,„,v.,i  oracpfnlVv 

of  the  shrouds,  |    Perhaps  she  walked  more  gracefully, 

And  it's  ho!  for  a  ship  to  go  booming  j  more  airily  than  her  plantigrade  neigh- 
down  my  wa,ys, 
sloop  or  a  schooner. 


Let  others  for%ealth  or  for  wisdom  be 
sighing, 

The  world  Jt  Is  wide  and  the  ways 
they  are  free. 


PAGE    MR,   CASSON,  BOY 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

Thirty  years  ago  I  used  to  listen. 
Sunday,  on  Boston  Common  to  Martha 
Moore  Avery  and  Herbert  N.  Casson 
spouting  Socialism.  Martha  has  changed 


brig  or 


bark. 


bors.  Charles  Lamb's  Hester  had  "a 
springy  mcftlon  in  her  gait,  a  rising 
step."  Charles  Reade's  heroines  did  not 
walk;  enti^ring  a  room  they  "swam." 
Aeneas  recognized  "Venus — he  took  her 
at  first  for  a  Spartan  virgin— by  her 


And  today  is  today  but  tomorrow  means    rosy  colored  neck,  her  ambrosial  locks 


dying. 

And  what  shall  the  money-bags  mat- 
ter to  me? 
Oh,  it's  ho  and  It's  hey  and  It's  hey  and 
it's  ho! 

There  are  women  and  wine  in  the  tav- 
ern, I  know,  ■  • 
But  It's  ho!  for  the  skies  where  the  gray 
gulls  are  flying — 
I'm  over  the  hills  to  the  ships  and  the 
sea! 

— The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


LEARNING"   FOR  "TEACHING" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  say  "teaching"  for  "learning" 
meant  one  strove  to  be  swell.  We  re- 
member In  the  70's  In  Milwaukee  all 
school  boys  aspired  to  be  clog  dancers, 
statue,  pedestal,  and  what  not.  Clog 
dancing  was  learned  by  first  rolling  the 
right  foot  until  one  was  able  to  do  It 
at  high  speed  with  the  ball  of  the  foot 
tapping  the  floor  like  a  busy  wood- 
pecker or  steel  bolt  welder  hurrying 
up     on      a      time      contract.  Then 


the  left  foot  was  broken  in— a  longer 
and  more  difficult  job.  After  that  came 
modest  essays  at  geometrical  and 
rhythmical  (?)  designs  on  the  floor  until 
one  finally  attained  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  accepted  by  the  great 
Jack  Haverly  and  made  one  of  the  40 
(count  'em)  dancers  who  nightly  did 
those  convoluted  and  in  fact  artistic 
ensemble  pictures  of  life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi or  those  time -honored  concerted 
statute-clog  groupings. 

One   of  our   school,   yes,   our  class, 
worked    his   way    up   from    the  play- 
ground to  Haverly's.  Were  we  proud? 
Well,  I  guess  so.    Tom  Donnelly  was  a  i 
greater   man  to  his  class-mates  than  | 
Babe  Ruth  or  Dempsey  is  to  the  modern  i 
.small  boy.  We  remember  Tom's  older 

I brother,  Cniarley,  who  shone  In  reflected  |  ^-ould  hew 
glory.    Charley  could  dance  a  little,  but  \  \jorA:  but  we 


her  long  flowing  robe,  but  above  all  by 
her  walking.  "Et  vera  Incessu  patuit 
Dea." 

Now  the  excellent  and  Rev.  J.  G. 
Cooper,  A.  M.,  whose  edition  of  Virgil 
was  frowned  on  by  our  school  teacher 
.because  it  assisted  too  much  the  pupils, 
says:  "It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
that  their  divinities  did  not  move  upon 
the  ground,  tout  gilded  along  the  sur- 
face with  a  regular  motion."  (Never- 
theless we  believe  that  Juno  must  have 
been  a  high  stepper.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  no  doubt  equstUy  excellent 
Prof.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter  says  that 
Venus,  walking  away  from  Aeneas,  had 
•stately"  gait— that  "incedo"  Is  used 
of  a  majestic  walk,  as  when  Juno  re- 
marked earlier  In  the  "Aeneld" — "I,  who 
w-alk  the  Queen  of  the  Gods." 

Yet  if  a  camera  had  been  snapped  on 
either  Juno  or  Venus,  the  photographs 
would  have  shown  them  simply  putting 
one  foot  before  the  other  In  a  stumbling 
way,  as  photographs  take  away  the 
dignity  of  statesmen  walking  to  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  whereas  Uncle 
Amos  fancies  them  as  draped  In  togas 
and  moving  as  heroic  statues  drawn  on 
castors. 

'i  Foreign  •women  that  carry  Jars  or 
jheavy  bundles  on  their  heads  -walk  as 
Iwe  fondly  believe  the  goddesses  moved 
about  to  seat  themselves  at  the  ban- 
Iquets  on  Olympus.  Miss  Mary  Garden, 
|we  have  been  Informed,  prides  herself 
on  her  stage  walk,  though  to  xroor  mor- 
tals who  have  not  come  under  her  spell 
it  is  a  cross  between  strutting  and 
prancing. 

When  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amale- 
kltes,  was  summoned  by  Samuel,  he 
came  unto  him  '•delicately."  This  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  "timidly," 
for  he  feared  that  the  good  Samuel 
him  in  pieces  before  the 
like  to  think  that  Agag 


Even  the  hardened,  aggressive  an 
disagreeable  optimist  must  at  times  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  been  born  In  an 
earlier  century.  Would  that  we  had 
8oen  the  daughters  of  Zlon  who  were 
hau«hty  and  walked  with  stretched 
forth  necks  and  wanton  eye«,  walking 
mincing  *and  making  a  tlnkilng 
with  their  feet.  And  yet  Isaiah  not 
only  found  no  pleasure  In  the  sight; 
he  represented  the  Lord  as  about  to 
smite  with  a  scab  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  these  daughters  of  Zlon  and 
to  take  away  the  bravery  of  their  orna- 
ments. What  would  Isaiah  say  today, 
walking  In  Boylston  or  Trcmont  street? 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

(Mr.  8am  r..angford^«  tribute  to  a  challen- 
firer  of  Mr.  Dempsey) 
Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  this 
boy  Wills  ain't  game.  Gameness  la 
something  he  ain't  got  nothing  else 
but. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  passionate 
speech  by  a  member  of  the  common 
council  in  Albany.  N.  Y..  40  odd  years 
ago,  protesting  against  the  driving  of 
cattle  by  St.  Peter's  Church  on  Sun- 
day morning,  but.  alas,  this  speech  Is 
unprintable,  except  possibly  In  an 
"epochmaking"  novel  by  some  Amer- 
ican young  woman.  The  chaste  dally 
press  would  shudder  at  the  speech, 
;  even  In  copy  that  never  reached  the 
Composing  room.  C 


LONELINESS 

I  am  no  more  lonely 
thafi  the  loon  in  the  pond  that  laugrha 
so  loud  ... 

What  company  has  that  lonely  like, 
I  pray?  .  .  . 

I  am  no  more  lonely 

than  a   single   mullein  or  dandelion 

In  a  pasture, 
or  a  bean-leaf,  ^ 
or  sorrel       ,  r 
or  a  horse-fly, 
or  a  bumble-bee. 

I  am  no  more '  lonely 

than,  the  mlll-brook, 

or  a  weather-cock, 

or  the  North  Star, 

or  the  South  Wind 

or  an  April  shower, 

or  a  January  thaw, 

or  the  first  spider  in  a  new  house. 

H.  T.  D. 

Would  not  "D.  T."  be  a  more  appro- 
priate signature? 


Commend  us  to  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Julius  Treptow,*  a  rising  young 
undertaker,  though  not  a  resurrection- 
ist, in  Libertysvllle,  111. 

"Bconomy  always,  but  also  Best 
Services  and  Neighborly  Interest." 

Who  would  not  die  In  Libertysvllle? 


had  a 


r 


Nancyish  gait. 


The  Herald  has  received  this  letter 
from  Mr.  Ben  Hart  of  Reading: 

"Curloeity  Is  rampant.  Yesterday  I 
called  on  a  friend,  a  middle-aged  law- 
yer. At  first  glance  I  saw  that  he  had 
been  shorn  of  his  thick  and  curly 
thatch.  His  hair  had  been  clipped  so 
close  that  it  resembled  the  light  globe 
on  an  arc  lamp.  'What  Is  the  excuse 
for  the  cranial  nakedness?'  I  asked. 
'AVell,  for  years  I  have  wondered  about 
the  shape  of  my  skull.  Feeling  that 
I  would  grow  bald.  I  have  looked  for- 
ward expectantly,  but  I  haven't  loet  a 
hair.  Curiosity  conquered  at  last,  and 
I  asked  my  barber  to  clip  as  close  as 
possible  and  all  over.  Now  I  am  pray- 
ing for  a  quick  growth  before  my  wife 
comes  back  from  the  country." 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  most  vener- 
able looking  man  with  spotless  white 
and  long  hair  and  flowing  and  white 
whiskerage  was  to  be  seen  in  an  auction 
room  of  the  city  whenever  there  was  a 
sale.  It  w.is  the  face  of  a  philanthropist, 
a  face  to  Inspire  Implicit  confidence. 
Could  any  one  be  so  good,  so  beneflcent 
as  this  man  looked?  AVe  learned  one 
day  that  he  was  a  Peter  Funk:  that  his 
duty  was  to  encourage  high  bidding,  by 
saying  after  every  bona  fide  bid,  "and 
50  cents,"  till  he  received  the  wink  to 
stop.  AVhat  would  have  happened  if  he 
had  met  the  fate  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Casby,  the  Patriarch  In  "Little  Dorrit"? 
His  long  hair  looked  benevolent  because 
it  was  never  cut.  Painters  asked  him 
to  sit  for  them  as  a  model  of  philan- 
thropy. But  one  day  Mr.  Pancks,  dis- 
gusted by  Casby's  avarice,  his  con- 
temptible meanness  and  greed,  snipped 
with  shears  the  sacred  locks  that  flowed 
on  Casby's  shoulders.  "A  bare-polled, 
goggle-eyed,  big-headed,  lumbering  per- 
son .  .  not  the  least  impressive, 
not  the  least  venerable"  was  revealed. 

Sampson  was  not  the  only  one  whose 
strength  was  in  his  hair.  Mr.  Cyrus 
Heavysage  with  his  thick  bristling 
black  beard  is  taken  to  be  a  man  of 
determination  and  action.  Let  him  be 
shaved,  and.  lo,  he  has  a  weak,  re- 
ceding chin,  a  chin  like  a  poached  egg, 
the  chin  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne and  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett.  Even 
the  deep,  draggy  bass  voice  of  Mr. 
Heavysage  would  not  then  save  him. 
Mrs.  Heavysage,  who  has  long  stood  in 
awe  of  him.  would  at  once  don  the 
breeches  and  sound  furloualy  the  trura.; 
«(  revaV 


»  * 
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.  Madame  Blanche  Marchesi,  singer  and  teacher  of  smgmg,  has  writ- 
ten a  book  of  304  pages  entitled  "Singer's  Pilgrimage."  It  contains  sev- 
eral portraits  of  herseli— the  frontispiece  is  from  the  painting  by  Mr. 
Sargent— her  parents;  Manuel  Garcia  the  first  with  his  wife;  Manuel 
Garcia  the  second.  There  are  other  illustrations.  The  portrait  of  Madame 
Blanche  from  the  painting  by  Besnard  is  charming.  This  book  is  pub- 
lished in  Boston  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  in  London  by  Grant  Richards. 

Ksdame  Marchesi  is  not  the  first  singer  or  teacher  to  write  for  the 
public  her  reminiscences,  opinions,  advice.  A  complete  set  of  volumes 
of  this  nature  would  make  a  pleasing  Utile  library  in  itself— books  that 
could  be  opened  at  any  page,  read  for  a  time,  furnish  amusement,  and 
then  l)e  put  down  without  fear  of  losing  the  thread  of  the  story. 

There  are  the  memoirs  of  Michael  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  in  Vienna 
and  took  part  ii?  ♦be  first  performance  of  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  It 
is  said,  that  Theodore  Hook  wrote  the  two  volumes.  There  are  the  smug 
memoirs  of  Giuseppe  Blangini,  who  is  always  hinting  at  his  tender  rela- 
tions with  princesses,  countesses  and  aristocratic  pupils  of  the  second 
rank.  Gustave  Roger,  the  French  tenor,  in  his  book  reveals  himself  a 
einge.r  and  a  man  of  fiu  -nd  sensitive  character,  and  Gilbert  Duprez, 
famous  as  he  was,  writes  modestly.  Marie  Sass  (or  Sax),  a  great  singer 
in  her  day,  did  not  hate  herself:  she  wrote  like  a  prima  donna  assoluta. 
Santley's  book  is  entertaining  in  every  way,  a  book  that  will  amuse  and 
instruct  even  those  who  look  upon  opera  as  a  bastard  art  and  singers  as 
unwholesoTr.3  companions  for  reasoning  mortals.  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Vic- 
tor Maurel  have  written  in  an  autobiographical  manner.  There  is  the 
book  of  Mathilde  xMarchesi,  the  mother  of  Blanche.  One  should  not  forget 
to  mention  Clara  Louise  Kellogg's  life  of  herself,  a  volume  rich  in 
anecdote,  with  a  vein  of  malice  running  through  it.  Emma  Calve's  auto- 
biography is  as  effusive  and  digressive  as  she  is  in  conversation.  The 
autobiography  of  Emily  Soldene  is  refreshingly  frank,  a  story  told  by  a 
clever -woman.  What' would  one  not  give  for  the  autobiography  of  Hor- 
tense  Schneider!  This  grand  duchess  of  opera-bouffe  should  have  written 
it  in  her  later  years  instead  of  devoting  her  days  to  charitable  work.  At 
least  she  might  have  dictated  her  reminiscences  to  some  Parisian  jour- 
nalist. 
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stance a  harsh  word;  It  Is  as.sociated.  I 
as  a  rule,  with  a  petty  and  mean  char-  I 
acter.    Now  Mme.  Marchesi  Is  not  that 
sort  of  a  woman.    She  is  blunt,  she  Is 
fearless;     to   use  a   colloquial  phrase. 
she  "speaks  right  out  In  meetlnV"  Some 
mAy  question,  her  taste  as  a  relator,  but 
she   says  In   her  prologue;     "What  I 
have  written  will  perhaps  stir  up  senti- 
ments not  all  good  and  kind,  and  will 
hit  hard  certain  principles  held  by  pow- 
erful people.    But  I  have  done  so  with- 
out evil  Intention.    I  have  not  written 
to  wound,  but  In  order  to  guide."  And 
In  the  epilogue:     "How  did  the  pup- 
pets  behave?    .    •    •    Many   of  those  , 
whose  names  I  have  written  have  al- 
ready passed  behind  the  great  curtaim , 
So  will  all  pass— love,  hatred.  singln?| 
birds,  their  masters,  their  critics,  and 
thelr'hearers.    One  thing  alone  matters, 
one  thing  remains— the  seed  of  useful 
truth  left  for  the  future  reaper." 


Blanche  Marchesi,  Singer, 
In  the  United  States 

..  :Wlien  a  European  actor  or  singer 
'writes'-of  adventures  In  the  United 
States,' the  American  reader  as  a  rule 
turns  /Irst  to  those  pages,  for  as  a 
nation  we  are  still  sensitive  to  foreign 
opiniori.  Mme.  Marchesi  says  little  to 
■  gratify"  curiosity.  She  has  sang-  more 
than  o'nce  in  Boston.  We  shall  never 
forget:  .her  "inimitable  singing  of  Lie's 
•^Snow/'  or  the  tragic  dignity  of  her 
interpretation  of  Purcell's  great  air.  If 
we  are  not  mistaJten,  she  was  the  first 
to  acquaint  Boston  with  Cesar  Franck  s 
"Procession."  Xo  one  since  has  sung 
it  s6  eloquently.  But  she  has  little  to 
tey  about  Boston  except  to  relate  an 
exiperlence  as  a  hint  to  serious  singers. 

"Do  not  accept  private  invitations,  in 
gpite  of  the  fact  that  you  will  be  enter- 
tained and  hotel  expenses  saved.  Go 
(fuietly  to  your  own-  quarters,  where 
you  can  do  and  eat  as  you  please,  be-  i 
cause,  when  you  have  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic,' every  mijiute  of  the  day  and  night 
must  Be  your  own,  and  you  must  not 
be  forced  to  adopt  other  persons'  house-  i 
hold  tiabits." 

It  ayip^ars  that,  coming  to  Boston,  she 
accepted,   "with  mixed  feeling  of  fear 
and    }»y,"    an    invitation    of    "a  very 
wealthy  friend"  to  stay  with  her.  She 
was  happy  there  until  two  days  before 
her  first  recital  she  woke  up  with  a 
eore  throat;  in  fact,  an  ulcerated  throat; 
prevented    her   appearance    in  public. 
Her"  friend  took  care  of  her  tenderly, 
but  Just  before  Mme.  Marchesi  left  B'os- 
ton  she  remarked:     "Isn't   it  curious, 
dear,'  that  a  few  days  before  you  ar- 
rived I  h!id  that  very  same  sore  throat 
in  that  very  room,  and  in  that  very 
bed-  in'  which  you   slept?  '  And  what 
was  the  consequence?  "Loss  of  three 
Important  concerts,  which  upset  all  my 
agents,  and  the  public,  and  was  most 
aisappolnting  to  myself."  i 
Chid^go    is    mentioned,    for    It   was  1 
there.' thinking  her  tour  was  over,  she; 
ate  Immoderately  of  ice  cream  in  the 
"abominable  "  month  of  March.  "Ices 
always  make  me  very  hoarse.    I  never 
take  them  unless  I  have  no  engage- 
ment for  weeks  ahead."     She  arrived 
at  New  York  with  a  severe  cold,  and 
there  at   Mme.   Alda's   invitation — she 
was  then   Miss  Alda — met   Mr.  Gattl 
Casazza  at  dinner.     Mme.  Alda  hoped 
that  Mme.  Marchesi,  having  sung  for 
him,  would  be  engaged  at  the  Metro- 
pontan  Opera  House.     Mme.  Marchesi 
eaid  fha:t  she  had  a  cold  and  could  not 
Sing.     Mr.   Casazza   then   told  her  he 
would  see  her  later  In  London;  he  was 
l<xjklng  for  an  Isolde  and  a  Bruennhllde. 
She  never  saw  him  again.     "I  did  not 
]pt    myself    have    great  expectations, 
knowing  that  unless  the  contract  was 
signed  on  that  night   Mr.   Casazza  on 
the  continent  would  meet  those  who 
had^  for  years  stopped  me  from  singing 
at  -Covent  Garden   and  other  exalted 
theatres." 

This  -reminds  me  of  an  Incident  In 
Boston.  A  good  many  years  ago  a 
violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra was  announced  as  a  soloist. 
(He  no  longer  lives  here.)  We  -wished 
a  sketch  of  his  life  for  the  program 
J>ook.    This  he  gave  willingly.    We  were 


50.  impressed  by  his  account  of  triumphs 
in  European  countries  that  we  ex- 
.«aa.)me,d,  "Why  haven't  you  plaj'sd  as 
soloist  with  the  orchestra  before?"  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  assumed  a  tragic 
attitude — he  should  have  worn  a  fu- 
neral" cloak  Instead  of  an  everyday 
overqoat — and  said  In  sepulchral  tones, 
"Know,  sir,  that  I  have  enemies." 

Mme.  Marchesi  In  her  praise  of  hon- 
est, unbiased  English  critics  maizes  a 
surprising  statement,  as  surprising  as 
It  ts  unfounded:  'One  knows  that  in 
America  there  Is  So-and-So_  In  New 
York;  in  Boston  someone  else,  and  oth- 
er»  In  other  to'wns  who  'can  be  got'." 

But -see  what  she  says  of  Germany: 
«In  Germany  certainly  every  town  has 
fiome  man  who  Is  known  po  be  a  seri- 
ous art  critic;  the  others  can  be  con- 
sidered a  band  of  common,  dishonest 
vultures,  of  whom  some  'can  be  got' 
with  a  turkey  or  a  dozen  of  eggs,  up 
to  a  large  sum  of  money." 

GAFtCIAS  AND  IVIARCHESIS 
This  is  no  formal,  conveutlonal,  cut- 
aad-drled  autobiography,  beginning:  "I 
was  born,  etc."  There  are  few  dates 
in  the  book.  There  is  rambling;  there 
are  endless  digressions.  The  first  two 
chapters  are  about  the  elder  and  the 
TOuneer  Manuel  Garcia,  and  why?  Be- 
cause- Mathilde  Marchesi  studied  with 
Manu-el  the  younger— he  lived  to  be 
over  100  years  old— and  Madame 
Blanche  believes  that  all  young  singers 
should  study  on  the  lines  thus  handed 
down.  Manuel  the  younger  was  re- 
markable in  many  ways.  "His  last  mar- 
riage took  place  when  he  was  75  years 
of  age  and  two  daughters  were  subse- 
duently  added  to  his  family."  He  talked 
to  Mme.  'Blanche  of  his  sister,  the  grei^' 
Malibcan.  and  she  was  so  carried  away 
by.  his  4escription  that  the  grief  of  her 
life  has  been  that  she  did  not  have 
a  contralto  voice  so  that  she  could  sing 
as  Romeo — for  the  Romeo  of  Vaccai's 
M)era  wu«  anrays  Impersonated  by  a 
contralto — the  tomb  scene,  also  Bee- 
thoven.'s  "In  questa  tomba." 
,  Mathilde  and  her  husband  Salvatore 
Marchesi  are  next  described.  Salvatore, 
Whose  real  name  was  Castrone.  for  po- 
litical reasons,  as  a  young  man,  had  to 
fly  to  this  country  In  a  sailing  boat;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  yellow  nankeen,  suit, 
with  a  tailor's  thimble  In  his  pocket. 
His  daughter  has  much  to  say  about 
his  greatness  as  a  singer;  how  Wag- 
ner praised  him;  how  he  sang  "Erl- 
klng"  in  such  a  harrowing  manner  that 
she  'would  never  again  stay  in  the 
room  'When  he  sang  it.  As  "he  could  not 
stand  low  intrigues  and  lies"  he  gave 
up  his  career.  As  a  supplement  to  the 
daughter's  account,  the  curious  reader : 
ehould  turn  to  Max  Maretzek's  descrip- 
tion in-his  "Crochets  and  Q%uavers"  of 
Signer"  Marchesi  s'^  operatic  perform- 
ftcoea  ,:ia.^«w  yorlc,  and  oi  t]t«  l\iH- ■ 

I  crous  but  distressing  accident  that  one 
I  night  happened  to  him  on  the  .stage. 

AN  ANECDOTICAU  STOREHOUSE 
With  the  exception  of  the  opening 
and  the  six  last  chapters— there  are  27 
in  all.  besides  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
— the  book  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  anec- 
dotes and  critical  opinions. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  malice  fre- 
quently shown  by  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
in  her  autobiography.  Readers,  who 
wish  a  writer  to  be  constantly  agree- 
"Mo.  seeintr  only  the  best  side  of  per- 


MATHILDE'S  PUPILS 

The  elder  Marchesi  was  certainly  for- 
tunate In  her  pupils.     To  Blanche  the 
greatest  oft  hem  all  was  Gabriele  Kraus, 
,for    25    years    the    dramatic  soprano 
of  the  Paris  Opera.     Although  it  was 
towards  the  end  of  her  career  that  we 
heard  her  in  Paris,  we  remember  well 
the  Impression  then  made  by  her  tragic 
intensity.    It  was  hard  to  beHeve,  how- 
ever,  that  when  she   e-PpUed  for  ad-, 
mission  to  the  class  in  Vienna  she  was , 
"painfully  thin."  | 
Anna  Radeke,  who  used  to  sing  for  j 
the  Mad  King  of  Bavaria,  never  came 
to.  this  country.      Etelka  Gerster  was  1 
In  Madame  Blanche's  opinion  the  most 
dramatic  coloratura  soprano   she  ever  [ 
heard.     Many  of  us  will  easily  believe 
.  this  statement.     We  shall  never  forget  j 
I  her  in  "La  Sonnambula"  with  Ravelli 
and  Del  Puente.    But  is  it  true  that  in 
this    country    "Gerster   cakes,  Gerster 
hats,  Gerster  umbrellas  were  in  fash- 
Ion"?    Cuzzonl  and  Sontag  were  singers 
who   gave  their  names  to  articles  of 
female   dress,    but    'was    Gerster  thus 
honored?    Perhaps  a  cigar  was  named 
after  her. 

An  American,  Eulalla  RIsley,  who 
died  young,  a  member  of  the  Budapest 
Opera  had  a  phenomenal  voice — "being 
contralto,  mezzo-soprano  and  soprano 
at  the  same  time." 

The  elder  Marchesl's  greatest  con- 
tralto was  Rosa  Papier  of  Vienna;  her 
Orpheus  was  unforgettable;  she  ruined 
her  voice  by  taking.  In  spite  of  her 
teacher's  warning,  soprano  roles, 
"thinking  that  thus  her  salary  would  be 
larger." 

Emjna  Nevada  had  "the  tear  in  the 
voice;  she  was  a  sentimental  nightin- 
gale." Clementine  Proska,  the  wife  of 
Schuch,  the  conductor,  long  the  favorite 
of  the  King  of  Saxony  and  the  Idol  of 
the  Dresden  public  after  her  successful 
debut,  'wrote  to  her  teacher:  "Please, 
dear  Madame  Siarchesl.  do  not  make 
any  more  coloratura,  singers,"  the  pupil 
Norgren  became  famous  as  Ellen  Gul 
branson. 

One  would  think  from  Mme.  Blanche 
Marches!' s  account  that  Mme.  Calve 
owed  everything  to  Mathilde's  instruc 
tlon.  As  a  matter  of^  fact,  she  studied 
with  Mme.  Laborde  before  she  'w-on  suc- 
cess in,  Paris  as  Santuzza  and  Carmen 
Mme.  Blanche  compares  the  Carmen  of 
Galll-Marle  to  a  Velasquez;  that  of 
Pauline  Lucca  to  a  Chardln;  that  of 
Calve  "a  little  more  French,  a  little 
more  of  the  boulevard  than  her  fore- 
runners, but  lively,  human  and  charm- 
ing." to  a  Toulouse-Lautrec. 

There  are  singular  and  some  will  think 
unnecessary  pages  about  the  "Ingrati- 
tude" of  two  of  Mathldle  Marchesi's 
'  pupils — Emma  Eames  and  Suzanne 
Adams.  Reasons  are  given  for  the  too 
common  ingratitude  of  singers  towards 
their  teachers  and  those  that  helped 
them  otherwise.  We  are  told  that 
smoking  "and  other  parcotlcs  '  brought 
Sybil  Sanderson's  career  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  there  is  a  dramatic  account 
of  a  visit  paid  her  by  Massenet  and 
Colonne. 


MYSTERIES  OF  COVENT  GARDEN 

Apparently  Mme.  Marchesi  has  It  In 
for  Covent  Garden.  She  tells  of  Mme. 
Alda's  first  oppearance  there,  how 
press  and  public  -were  enthusiastic,  but 
"she  was  sent  away  and  paid  for  the 
remaining  seven  performances  for 
which  she  was  engaged,  never  being 
allowed  to  reappear."  Bond  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  In  "La  Bo- 
heme,"  but  "he  was  thanked  and  sent 
away,  being  paid  for  the  remaining 
performances  for  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  never  returned  to  London." 
Is  not  Mme.  Marchesi  mistaken?  Did 
he  not  sing  at  Covent  Garden  several 
times  In  one  season  of  another?  "I  am 
told  that  a  very  charming  baritone. 
Ancona,  shared  the  same  fate."  We  do 
not  believe  this  story.  Then  there  was 
Miss  Parkina,  who  was  never  allowed 
in  six  years  any  role  but  that  of 
Musetta. 

ABOUT  HERSELF 
'     Mme.  Marchesi  gives  a  pleasing  ac- 
count of  her  ovn  performances  during 
the  last  25  or  30  years;  of  her  singing 
in   English  and  in  operas  by  Wagner. 


^'erdl,  Mascagni  and  others.  Singing 
in  concert  halls  and  at  court;  of  her 
singing  in  Germany,  she  found  William 
Hohenzollern  courteous,  flattering  and 
witty;  Queen  Victoria,  loving  draughts 
and  telling  her  she  had  sung  with 
Mendelssohn's  accompaniments,  pre- 
ferring Schumann  to  Puroail.  I^poid^ 

the  Belgian  King,  had  no  ear.  "I  am ' 
always  angry  with  Kings  and  rulers  1 
who  ignore  music."  Earl  Grey  in 
Canada,  James  Bryce  In  WashlTigton, 
were  nice  to  her.  The  German  press 
1  was  always  Insulting.  She  was  sorry 
she  could  not  sing  in  the  morning  to 
Mrs.  McKlnley.  though  she  saw  "some 
quits  rough-looking  men  and  women 
seated,  on  velvet  chairs"  in  the  drawlng- 
roi^.m  of.  the  White  House,  but  Mme. 
Marchesi  never  has  been  able  to  sing  In 
the  morning, 


THE  WAGNER  FAMILY 

Hans  Rlchter  wished  Mme.  Marchesi 
to  sing  at  Bayreuth,  but  it  did  not  come 
about.  She  went  to  Bayreuth  and  met 
;  Cosima.  "Cosima  Impressed  me  as  be- 
I  Ing  a  profoundly  unmusical  person.  She 
appeared  kind,  but  In  a  childish  way, 
and  reminded  me  of  a  retired  Prussian 
UnterofCizler.  Her  bearing  was  hard, 
stiff,  ungraceful,  her  attire  and  manners 
masculine,  and  she  looked  extraordinar- 
ily stupid."  (The  story  Is  then  told  of 
Wagner,  talking  with  Angelo  Newmann 
and  being  insulting  towards  her,  saying: 
"Get  away!  Go  to  the  kitchen;  that  Is 
•  ;  the  place  for  women!  Tou  talk  rubbish 
when  you  are  talking  music") 

The  drawing  room  at  Wahnfrled 
shocked  Mme.  Marchesi— "there  was 
nothing  on  which  the  eye  could  repose 
with  pleasure,"  so  she  felt  "morally 
discouraged."  When  she  sang  h«r  hear- 
ers one  by  one  stole  out  to  fetch  a  bun. 
a  piece  of  cake,  a  sandwich,  each  with 
a  glass  of  beer  In  the  other  hand.  Again 
poor  Blanche  was  shocked.  She  looked 
at  Siegfried  wiping  beer  from  his  mous- 
tache and  munching  his  sandwich;  she 
saw  hls^"fat,  uninteresting"  face,  and 
thought  that  geniuses  should  not  ma"y 
and  leave  wives  and  children  behind 
them.  He  spoke  favorably  of  his  own 
opera,  "Dor  Baerenhaeuter." 

Cosima,  when  she  was  told  that  Mme. 
Ternlna  was  an  ideal  Fidello  and  a  re- 
markable Tosca,  asked  what  "Tosca 
was.  Knlese  ans^vered:  "Please  do  not 
ask-  It  Is  nothing  for  you  to  speak  of. 
Then  Cosima  said:  "I  am  profoundly 
wounded,  astonished  and  amazed  that  a 
Mme.  Ternina  lowers  herself  to  sing 
music  of  such  an  unknown  man." 

In  this  chapter  we  are  intormed  that 
Liszt's  friend,  the  Princess  Wittgen- 
stein, was  so  proud  of  her  feet,  won- 
derful Ivory  colored  feet."  that  she 
would  put  them  on  a  red  velvet  cushion 
in  view  of  all  persons  present. 

PATTl  AT  CRAIQ  Y  NOS 
Adellna  Pattl  has  a  chapter  to  her- 
self Mme.  Marchesi  admits  that 
Adelina  had  "a  wonderful  voice,  that 
she  sang  the  music  of  her  time  to  per- 
fection, that  her  beauty  and  vivacious 
'personality  were  really  exceptional,  and 
that  she  had  the  right  way  of  putt  ng 
herself  Into  immediate  communication 
with  her  hearers'  hearts";  but  this  ad- 
mission does  not  prevent  Mme.  Uas- 
chesl  from  dwelling  on  Adelina  s  foibles, 
especially  her  craving  for  gross  flattery. 
There  is  an  amazing  Btor>'  told  here  of 
a  M  de  Saxe's  visit  to  the  castle  In 
Wales.  He  was  not  welcomed  person- 
ally by  host  or  hostess.  When  he  was 
In  his  room  before  dinner  Jewel  boxes 
were  brought  in  on  a  tray  that  he 
might  choose  Adellna's  jewels  for  the 
evening.  At  dinner,  guests,  apparently 
drilled  for  the  purpose,  plastered  I^r 
with  flattery.  "Is  she  not  divine?  Be 
quiet;  there  are  no  words  to  express 
her  beauty"  and  Adellna  -^ould  say: 
"Are  they  not  delightful  children?  Her 
husband.  Nlcolini,  would  taste  the  food 
for  Adelina  and  solemnly  say:  You 
can  eat  it."  He  drank  better  wine  and 
smoked  better  cigars  than  those  passed 
to  his  guests.  After  dinner  Pattl  would 
sing  In  costume  on  the  theatre  stage  of 
the  castle,  say.  "La  Traviata." 

While  the  butler  played  the  dummy 
of  Alfredo,  showers  of  artificial  «lo\\^rs 
and  wreaths  were  hurled  at  her.  She 
would  throw  kisses  and  press  to  her 
heart  the  flowers,  which,  after  the 
curtain  fell,  were  picked  up  by  the 
footmen  for  use  on  another  night.  "The 
guests  would  go  fishing  with  NIco  Inl, 
but  only  he  was  allowed  to  throw  a  Une; 
the  others  would  watch  him  for  two 
hours.  ,  _ 

Adellna'ff  sister  Carlotta,  so  her  hus- 
band the  violoncellist  de  Munck  told 
Mme.  Marchesi.  suffered  cruelly  at  the 
hands  of  her  parents,  who  neglected  her. 
The  sisters  when  young  sang  together, 
but  as  Carlotta  had  the  higher  voice 
and  took  high  notes  -with  great  ease, 
she  was  beaten  for  it  when  she  returned 
home.  Adellna  was  jealous  of  her.  Car- 
lotta was  lame,  because  her  mother  In 
a  lit  of  anger  threw  her  out  of  the  win- 
dow, "and  nipped  in  the  bud  the  oper- 
atic career  for  which  her  voice  would 
have  entitled  her." 

This  last  statement  should  be  quali- 
fied. We  heard  Carlotta  as  the  queen 
of  night  in  "The  Magic  Flute"  at  the 


Music.  N'-w  Vork.  in  18M. 
S  .  S  inn  an  I.ucla.    We  heard  her 

In  lui.rt  Her  voice  was  brilliant, 
rntht!-  motttlllc.  extraordinarily  flexi- 
ble: hor  tLchnIc  was  remarkable.  The 
Lautchlng"  sons  from  Aubor's  -Manon 
Lesoaui"  was  one  of  her  batiie  pieces. 

VARIOUS  OPINIONS 
Through  the  volume  arc  scatterftd 
many  opinions  concerning  artists  and 
music.  Adellna  PattI  never  played  an 
uriy  trick  on  her  rivals,  nor  did  she 
make  any  -oinirer  shed  a  tear  or  lose  a 
contract.  "This  cannot  be  said  of  ail 
the  gi'oat  prima  donnas." 

Caruso  Is  "the  greatest  example  of 
talent  linked  with  the  money-making 
and  advertising  genius;  his  voice  was 
certainly  very  line,  but  I  have  heard 
others  as  remarkable,  to  quote  only  the 
voices  of  Tamagno  and  the  Jewish  can- 
tor of  Warsaw,  slrota;  a.s  concerns  re- 
fined style  and  art,  Jean  de  Reszke, 
McCormark  and  Boacl  were  Caruso's 
luptrlors." 

For   Mme.    Schumann   Helnk.  Mme. 
Marches!    has    unqualified  admiration. 
She  describes  at  length  her  early  trials, 
courage  in  the  early  years  of  her 
er. 

J  TwRlna'a  bert  fol*,  aoocrdlng  to  hw, 


The  ' eldeat  son,   a  determined  young 
feller. 

Blew  out  his  brains  with  a  cotton  um- 
brella. 

The  daughter  as  she  In  the  garden  did 

walk 

Choked  herself  with  a  lump  of  chalk. 

The  poor  little  baby  as  It  lay  In  th< 
cradle 

Smothered  lt.<ielf  with  its  own  pap-ladl«. 
The  servant  girl  put  an  end  to  her  lite 
i?y  stabbing    herself    with    a  carving 
knife. 

The  poor  pussy  cat  as  It  lay  by  the  dre 
Swal'owprt  the  tongs  and  soon  did  ex- 
pire; 

But  I.       PS  on  the  celling,  their  case 
wajs  the  worst  one 

They  blew  themselves  up  by  sponta- 
neous combustion. 

E.  A.  HA5KELL. 

Windham.  N.  H. 


•  iraa  FIdello.  "To  me  Ternina  had. 
ibove  all,  an  Infinite  charm  of  poetry 
■«nd  sa(lne.<!S,  and  for  characters  like 
Bruennhilda.  where  the  youthful  fire  a,nd 
uthus.asm  must  go  side  by  side  with 
4he  deepest  feeling,  her  temperament 
ladted  the  supreme  spark,  but  in  FI- 
dello, a  role  representing  the  real  wom- 
Dn  devoted  unto  death,  loving  and  lov- 
tng  only,  she  was  unsurpassed." 

Pol  Plancon  was  "che  finest  French 
pineer  from  the  vocal  standard." 

Elphantine  Marie  Wiet  of  Vienna 
gave  furth  sounds  of  matchless  beauty 
and  perfect  runs.  She  was  noted  for 
her  stinginess,  giving  a  farthing  as  a  | 
tip  to  a  waiter,  never  employing  a  ser-  1 
vant,  doing  her  own  cooking,  washing 
and  scrubbing.  Tamagno  was  avari- 
cious, personally  picking  up  empty  bot- 
tles on  his  estate  and  selling  them  to 
hawkers;  too  stingy  to  buy  a  little 
feather  for  his  velvet  hat  to  be  worn 
as  Raoul.  Did  he  not  wash  his  stock- 
ings In  a  New  York  hotel? 

"It  Is  not  a  rare  thing  among  Ger- 
man singers  that  they  wash  their  linen; 
even  the  famous  Lllli  Lehmann  was 
.seen  washing  her  stockings  and  hand- 
kf rchlefs  in  one  of  the  greatest  New 
York  hotels  and  hanging  them  up  to  ' 
dry  In  her  bathroom."    Well,  why  not? 

One  might  quote  many  other  enter- 
taining anecdotes,  shrewd  observations, 
malicious  thrusts. 

Aa  was  Inevitable,  here  and  there  a 
statement  ejccites  surprise,  as  when 
Mme.  MarchesI  says  that  the  tragic 
death  of  Nordica  was  "in  consequence 
of  the  stranding  of  a  boat  In  America!" 

And  there  was  careless  proof-reading. 
We  come  across  '  Julia  Kulp,"  "Zeli© 
de  Luzan."  '•Gaily-Marie,"  "Moritzl 
Grau,"  "Philip  Brozell,"  "Thlebaut,"- 
"Bevlgnlani."  j 
The  concluding  chapters  on  the  art  of] 
.(ringing,  the  teaclier,  style,  the  voice ! 
trial,  the  British  student,  might  be  read 
with  profit  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  es- 
pecially by  fond,  ambitious  and  mis- 
guided parents.  Mme.  MarchesI  has 
had  great  experience  and  she  has  no 
Illusions. 

This  book  Is  much  more  than  one  of 


to  that  ODlJftct.  in  'The  Willing  on  tne 
Wall,"  the  author  Is  Inclined  to  flirt 
with  matters  In  a  decidedly  coy  fashion. 
.  .  .  All  the  characters  are  great 
talkers.  Mr.  William  Stack  In  the  part 
of  the  reforming  hero  declares:  "Talk 
Is  the  greatest  game  I  know,"  and  so  he 
must  have  had  a  very  Jolly  time,  for 
he  talked  at  amazing  length  through- 
out, and  when  he  'got  together'  with 
Miss  Nathersole,  who  was  the  refor~>- 
Ing  wife  of  the  wicked  landlord,  some 
notable  dissertations  on  the  slums  were 
hurled  at  the  heads  of  the  audience.  It 
Is  very  rarely  that  a  play  of  this  kind 
avoids  the  'textbook'  manner." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  accused  the  play 
of  having  a  commonplace  plot  and  be- 
ing prolix  and  tiresome.  "There  Is 
hardly  an  Incident  or  a  Situation  which 
has  not  grown  hoary  In  the  service  of 
the  melodramatist." 


When  Fletcher's  play,  "The  Faithful 
Shepherdess."  was  performed  by  the 
Phoenix  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre, 
London,  the  dignified  Dally  Telegraph 
said  that  Isabel  Jeans  played  the 
wanton  Cloe  "with  a  delicat<5  lascivl- 
ousns€s  that  was  quite  enchanting." 
Cathleen  Nesbitt  as  Amarillls  "looked 
almost  incredibly  lovely;  whenever  etae 
came  on  tne  stage  sne  aommatea  ii. 


"S.  '  !  '  ;  r>leutenani,  •  it  •was 
put  ,1]  .11  ihe  Theatre  Itoyal,  Smook 
alley,  Dublin,  In  which  city,  presumab- 
ly, the  book  was  published.  In  size 
it  Is  a  small  12mo  of  28  pages,  being 
'Printed  for  the  Booksellers,  MDCCLX- 
XXVIII."  There  Is  no  auction  record 
of  this  publication:  but  the  play,  with 
which  this  unique  copy  Is  bound  up, 
an  effort  by  Sheridan's  brother-in-law 
TIckell,  called  "The  Camp,"  was  sold 
some  years  ago  for  20  pounds,  and  then 
later  for  34  pounds  10  shillings.  It  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  1795,  exactb 
20  years  after  the  production  there  of 
the  "St.  Patrick's  Day."— London  Dally 
Chronicle. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  OPERA 

The  project  of  an  opera  company  to 
give  opera  for  young  people  and  chil- 
dren. In  a  theatre  of  their  own,  with 
music  designed  for,  and  principally 
composed  for  their  benefit,  has  long  been 
contemplated  by  Mme.  Isidora  Martinez 

of  Boston.  There  is.  Indubitably,  a  need  -  - 
of  good  music  in  an  operatic,  as  well  as  .gj^g  .^^ras  the  lady  of  our  delight  though  i 
concert  form,  for  the  generation  now  |never  'a  shepherdess  of  sheep.'  "  The  | 
growing  up,  for  the  davelopment  of  its  pj^y  ^-as  first  acted  in  1633.  The  Mer- 
good  taste,  as  well  as  entertainment  in  ^nald  Society  performed  It  In  London  In 
that  form.  What  Is  called  "grand  o"i  ra"  ■^gQ3_  rpj^^  Times  said  of  the  recent 
Is  not  calculated  to  meet  the  desire  of  p^og^ctlon:  "What  a  pleasant  change 
young  people  for  amusement  cotnbined  {  ^  f  ^om    everyday   life  and  from 

the  everyday  play.     ,     .     .     It  Is  all 


with  excellent  music,  as  the  works  are 
generally  far  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  average  youth,  even  of  those  who 
may  be  studying  music  more  or  less 
seriously,  besides  which,  the  story  of 
most  of  the  operas  is  not  likely  to  be 


so  unreal  and  yet  all  so  real;  and  It  Is 
possibly  this  touch  of  reality  that  made 
It  60  lamentable  a  failure  when  It  was 
first  produced  more  than  300  years  ago. 
The  public  was  tired  of  the  realistic 


edifying  to  young  and  unformed  minds. j  piay,  and  ready  enough  for  the  romantic 
The  complaint  has  been  made  so  often]  ^^j^  tj^ig  pjay.  in  spite  of  all  its  romance, 
that  Boston  will  not  support  an  opera [  j,a.ve   seemed   to   many  of  them 

company  of  its  own.  This  is  true,  when' pother  too  pointed  a  criticism  of  the 
one  considers  the  great  cost  of  a  great  i  conduct  of  mere  mortals." 

opera  company,  and  how  at  present  the   

taste  for  opera  is  an  acquired  one,  ac- 
quired by  the  few  who  have  studied 
music  even  partially,  and  by  others  for 
fashion's  sake. 

Establish  a  company  which  will  give 
for  the  children  fairy  stories  with  spec- 
tacle and  good  music ;  for  the  older 
young  people  operas  which  will  please, 
and  incidentally  cultivate  good  taste;  and 
you  will  be  developing  for  the  future 
audiences  which  will  demand  that  form 
of  entertainment  as  they  do  abroad. 
Also,  there  is  this  detail  to  be  consid- 
ered :  Jt  should  afford  an  opening  for 


"Send  for  Dr.  OGrady,"  by  George 
Birmingham  (Canon  Hannay>,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Criterion,  London,  on  July 
4.  The  Manchester  Guardian  said  the 
play  should  have  been  a  one-act  affair; 
as  it  is,  It  has  not  the  humor  and 
humanity  for  the  purpose  It  now  has. 
It  Is  "a  mere  facetious  appeal  to  Eng- 
lish prejudice  and  English  ignorance — 
possibly  far  beyond  the  author's  In- 
tention—so  that  even  when  we  laugh — 
and  we  often  laugh  loudly  enough— we 
laugh  against  conviction  with  Judgrment 
frowning   in   the   background."  Sybil 


ered :  it  snouia  anora  an  opcjuns  •■^i  i  frowning  in  tne  oacKgrounu.  o^un 
those  pupils  of  any  school  or  teacher  to  ],een  reading  up  Celtic  psychology 

appear  when  .  properly  prepared  and  j(n  ^j^e  works  of  living  Celtic  authors, 
trained.  [She  goes  tot  London  and  is  seen  as  an 

Thus  many  might  be  able  to  make  ap-  ineffably  silly  girl.  She  determines  to 
pearances  which  would  lead  to  larger  [Uy^  a  real  life  with  a  real  purpose,  so 
things,  whereas  they  might  otherwise  fashionable  clothes  she  takes  up  her 
have  to  wait  years  for  an  opening.  It  jabode  in  Kerrigan's  cabin,  to  widen  and 
Is  proposed  also  to  institute  a,  yearly  -  ..      ■  t^- 

competltion  for  suitable  operas  by  young 
or  unknown  composers,  preferably 
American.  It  Is  also  In  Mme.  Marti- 
nez's mind  to  give  special  performances 
for  those  children  of  the  poor,  who  have 
no  opportunity  at  all  in  this  line,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  who  Inter- 
est themselves  so  largely  in  settlement 
work. 

^he  object  of  this  company  Is,  as  re- 
marked above,  to  give  works  well 
adapted  to  young  listeners ;  with 


I  readable  gossip.  It  Is  wltten  by  a 
h'l^H  ^^^^  respects  her  art,  having 
high  Ideals;  by  a  woman  that  thinks 
a^d  reflects.  The  chapters  concerning 
fi  /wh,     teaching  should  be  published 

r,,,Hi  ^ilu'^°'""'®       a  that  would 

put  it  within  the  re.ich  of  all.  Reading 
hese  pages,  young  singers  might  be  led 
if  they  have  ordinary  common  sense 
to  wonder  whether  they  are  sufficiently 

lt,,^<t2^^'^^iu^  *°  pursue  their 

studies;  whether  they  have  "singers' 
u.a.i;3  :  whether  ih.^  game  Is  worth 
tne  candle.    They  might  be  encouraged 

hLd^^h         ^^7  °"  the  oxher 

hand,  be  spared  bitter  disappointment. 

AN  'ORRIBLE  TALE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald- 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  In  the  late 
60s  I  heard  that  Comical  Brown  sine 
"An.  'Orrlble  Tale.  '  ^ 

nf^.f^  'T}^^^  ^'^  to  tell 

Of  sad  misfortune  what  befell, 

A  family  who  once  resided 

In  the  very  self-sa^me  thorofare  as  I  aid.  i 

And  oh.  It's  such  an  'orrlble  tale  i 
•Twill  make  your  faces  all  turn  pale 
Your  eyes  with  tears  will  be  overc<Jnie 
Twiddle,     twaddle,     twiddle,     tw^e  ' 
twum.  j 

They  never  received  any  company  I 
Tho   a  highly  respectable  family 
And  each  one^s  face  grew  sadder  and 
sadder 

•Till  each  one  felt  afraid  of  the  other 
'        feller's  shadder. 

The  father  he  on  banded  knees 
Poisoned  himself  with  toasted  cheese-  i 
The  mother  an  end  to  her  life  did  pui  ' 
Bs-  drowning  herself  in  a  rain-water 


-  I 


elevate  the  lives  of  the  inmates.  Dr. 
p'Grady,  in  love  with  her,  persuades 
her  father  to  let  her  have  her  way,  and 
|he  bribes  Kerrigan  to  take  her  in  in 
every  sense  of  tho  word.  "The  two 
funniest  elements  in  this  situation  are 
the  lies  of  the  Kerrigan  family  and  the 
racy  reports  given  as  verbatim  by 
Kerrigan  himself  of  Sybil's  sayings  and 
doings.  These  are  in  the  author's  best 
vein  .  .  One  unqualified  joy  was 
to  see  Miss  Malre  O'Neill  as  Mrs.  Ker- 

aaaptea   lo   .vou.,b   ..,.....o   I  ^'^an,  and  most  of  all  to  hear  her  croon 

chestra.  good  music,  scenic  effects  and  her  little  song  over  the  Are.    bhe  gave 
acting  by  well  trained   artists*  works  real    dignity   to   a   mere  outline, 
.e     J      ^    solid  ana 


pleasing  In  narrative,  and  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  ear ;  each  and  alL  Che  best 
of  its  klnd- 

Educatlonally.  this  should  prove  at- 

^tractlve  to  Boston,  the  centre  and  active 
mover  In  all  things  pertaining  to  the 

■aesthetic,  as  well  as  practical,  educa- 
tion of  youth. 

A  portion  of  the  repertoire  of  tlie 
company  will  be  devoted  by  Mme.  Marti- 
nez to  the  charming  small  operas  by 
Count  Lulgi  Sallna.  the  "young  people's 
oomposer,"  of  Italy,  the  exclusive  rights 
to  which  for  the  United  States  have 
lately  been  acquired  by  her.  The  cor- 
respondent of  tbo  London  Dally  Tele- 
graph writes  from  Milan:  "Count  Sallna 
combines  simpirclty  of  art  and  taste, 
with  facility  of  execution,  and  Is  the 
author  of  20  musical  plays  and  oper- 
ettas, which  never  seem  to  tire  the 
young  folks  of  Italy." 

IN  THE  THEATRE 

Olga  Nethersole  reappeared  In  Lon- 
don after  an  absence  of  nine  or  10 
years  in  "The  Writing  on  the  Wall."  in 
aid  of  the  People's  League  of  Health, 
an  organization  founded  by  her  six 
years  ago.  The  play  was  described  as 
"unashamed  propaganda  against  the 
existence  of  slums  and  tenement 
houses."  The  Times  admitted  It,  was 
good  propaganda,  "but  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  propaganda  is  always  rather 
a  double-edged  weapon  for  the  drama 
to  wield.  The  result  is  so  often  either 
a  good  play  and  bad  propaganda,  or 
excellent  propaganda  and  a  tiresome 
play.  This  latest  example  of  a  the- 
atrical cry  In  the  wilderness  lies  sorne- 
where  between  the  two.  It  Is  not  a 
very  convincing  play,  and  ^ven  the 
propaganda  loses  some  of  its  force  be- 
cause it  is  so  very  long  drawn  out.  A 
play  with  an  object  should  go  directly 


real    aignny    i-i^   <=-   '  „v,ti„ 

made  a  fine  foil  to  the  solid  and  subtle 
character  sketch  of  Kerrigan  In  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair.  Sir 
Charles  Hawtrey  and  ilr.  Holman  Clark 
were  in  the  cast. 


VARIA 

Some  afternoon  luncheon  remarks 
made  at  Manchester  by  the  music-hall 
iTertormer  known  as  "Wee  Georgle 
Wood"  about  Immorality  on  the  stage 
are  being  volently  resented  by  the  lead- 
ers of  his  profession. 

The  quietest  and  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  of  the  replies  comes  from 
Sir  Walter  De  Frece.  the  member  foi 
Ashton.  who  points  out  that  nowadays 
no  girl  can  make  a  living  on  the  stage 
without  talent  and  hard  work,  and  tiiat 
the  temptations  in  the  business  are  no 
greater  than  In  any  other  business 
"where  girls  i  are  brought  in  contact 
with  pleasure-Seeking  males."  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds, the  manager  of  the  Alhambra 
points  out  that  actresses  nowadays,  and 
especially  since  the  war,  live  much  more- 
active  and  healthy  lives  than  formerly, 
and  that  the  standard  of  morality  on 
the  stage  has  Improved  with  the  draw- 
ing into  the  profession  of  girls  who  take 
their  art  seriously  and  know  that  they 
must  work  at  it  to  succeed.  Miss  Lena 
Ashwell  says  that  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing accommodation  for  girls  on  tour 
since  the  war  has  sometimes  led  to  cer- 
tain dangers.— Manchester  Guardian. 

Often  In-f  luck's  way.  the  British 
JIuseum  has  just  acquired  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  known  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Richard  Zrlnsley 
Sheridan's  farclal  piece.  "St.  Patrick's 
Dav,  or  the  Scheming  Lieutenant. 
Described  originally  as  a  _"comic 
opera,"  and  more  recently  as  a  "trifle." 
"^'^  nirain.  by  a  printer's  slip,  as  the 


It  Is  good  to  see  that  the  site  of  the 

'iWhltefrlars  Playhouse  has  been  ap- 
proximately marked  with  a  tablet,  add- 
ing one  more  to  the  Shakesp'^arf- 
memorlals  of  London.  Now  the  efforts 
go  one  better,  by  a  mural  tablet  com- 
memorating the  position  of  the  Black- 
frlars  Theatre.  Because,  as  a  fact,  this 
Js  In  one  way  the  most  notable  memory 
lof  all.  Here  Shakespeare  held  double 
the  amount  of  shares  that  he  did  at 
ithe  Globe,  on  Bani<<de  and  yet  those 
isame  shares  paid  him  less.  In  the  end. 
ithan  did  those  of  the  Surrey-side 
theatre.  The  Biackfrlars  stood  near 
the  present  Playhouse-yard,  and  was  a 
iBurbage  structure  of  some  pretensions, 
being  roofed,  and  fitted  with  every 
commodity  of  the  day.  Close  by, 
Shakespeare  bought  some  house  prop- 
ertv,  and  then  mortgaged  it;  his  sig- 
natures on  the  mortgage  and  purchase 
document  being  preserved  respectively, 
at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Guild- 
hall, on  the  two  parchments.— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

I  shall  never  get  rid  of  the  con-vlctlon 
that  I  could  have  put  Shakespeare  right 
in  a  thing  or  two.  I  can't  think  that  he 
ever  made  up  his  mind  clearly  about 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  (I  know  that  Ham- 
let wasn't  good  at  making  up  his  own 
mind)  or  that  his  neglect  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  artful  or  anything  but  per- 
functory. I  don't  want  to  appear  a  craSs 
realist,  but  I  don't  think  that  those 
caskets  had  any  business  in  play  that 
included  Shylock  (but  are  they  more 
improbable  than  the  pound  of  flesh?) 
and  I  have  wished  sometimes  that 
Lear's  disagreement  with  Cordelia  had 
a  more  likely  basis.  Perhaps  the  antl- 
reailsts  win  presently  teach  us  to  dis- 
regard such  matters,  which,  indeed,  one 
forgets  when  Shakespeare  fires  off  his 
big  guns.  And  isn't  it  part  of  the  work 
of  this  literary  generation  to  scrap  con- 
sistencies and  realities?  I  suppose  the 
arts  fluctuate  between  what  we  call 
real  life  and  something  so  remote  from 
It  that  it  ceases  to  Interest  us.  Either 
way  mad,ness  may  Ue.  The  map  a  mile 
to  the  mile  won't  do.  and  neither  will  a 
complete  repudiation  of  na.ture.— Man- 
chester Guardian. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
was  the  highest  note  in  the  remarkable 
cadenza  sung  by  Mile.  Selma  Kurz  at 
the  Albert  Hall.  The  record  stands  to 
the  credit  of  Lucrezia  Agujari,  and  was 
set  up  as  long  ago  as  1770.  Agujari 
could  reach  B  flat  In  altlssimo  quite 
easily,  and  on  one  occasion  reached  a 
tone  higher— C  In  altlssimo.  This 
achie-vement  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Mozart,  who  left  on  record  the  pas- 
sage in  which  that  note  occurred,  which 
she  sang  in  his  presence.  It  Is  22  bars 
I  long,  contains  many  notes  In  alt  and 
(altlssimo,  and  ends  up  on  C  in  altlssi- 
mo, which  was  taken  after  the  singer 
had  sung  26  consecutive  notes  in  alt. 
C  in  aitisslmo  is  the  note  above  the 
fifth  leger  line  over  the  soprano  clef, 
and  is  three  octaves  above  middle  C. — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

IN  THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC  { 

Ethel  Leglnska's  recital  in  London: 
Modernity    was    represented    by    the  [ 
Valses  Nobles  et  Sentimentales  of  Ravel.  ] 
Lord   Berner's   "Funeral   March    for  a  ' 
Rioh  Aunt,"   the  "Hurdy-Gurdy  Man" 
ana  "Bacchanal-  or  isugene  Goossens. 
and^  two    new    pieces — "Dance  of  a 
Puppet"  and  "At  Night" — of  her  own. 
I  As  those  facetious  little  pieces  of  Iiord 
IBemers  and  Mr.  Goossens  have  begun 
to  wear  a  little  thin,  so  to  speak,  one 
wondered  whether  the  same  fate  will 
I  not  presently  happen  to  these  of  Legln- 
!ska.  Are  they  of  the  stuff  that  enduresT 
Brilliant    they   are.    and    facile,  hw- 
monlcally   and   rhythmically,    but  are 
they  more  than  that?      The  composer 
describes   "At   Night"   as  an  etching. 
(There  are  many     other  description* 
[which  would  serve  as  well. — Dally  Tel«« 
graph. 

A  singer  who  can  think  in  big.  strong 
phrases  can  usually  be  trusted  to  de- 
velop the  methods  of  expression — espa- 

i  daily  when  youth  is  on  his  side." 

I  Ernest  Bloch's  suite  for  viola  and 
orchestra  was  played  in  London  on 
June  29  (Lionel  Tertls,  viola).  The 
Daily  Telegraph  said:  "Its  composer 
enjoys,  we  are  told,  a  certain  fame  In 
A/nerIca,  but  we  are  not  told  whether 
this  is  because  or  In  spite  of  this  Suite. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  Impression 
It  made  upon  us  was  one  of  wasted 
effort.  Of  the  two  avenues  which  lead 
to  artistic  achievement,  passion  and 
meditiation,  only  the  first  apppears  to  be 
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exploited  by  Mr.  Bloch,  but  It  will  not 
do  to  Inquire'  too  closely  Into  the  quality 
of  hlB  passion,  for  the  discussion  would 
lead  us  to  the  study  of  this  element  In 
ell  modern  works,  from  Strauss  to 
Stravinsky.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  performance  was  not  only 
entirely  trustworthy,  but  most  .admir- 
able. Mr.  Tertls  is  probably  the  best 
viola  player  In  existemce." 

Chaliapln  In  London  (July  29):  Chall- 
apln  makes  his  own  vocal  line.  It  may 
approximate  to  the  composer's  or  It 
may  not,  according  to  circumstances, 
but  the  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
line  merges  into  speech,  and  the  speech, 
by  the  very  magic  of  the  singer's  per- 
sonallty  and  that  slight  gesture  of  the  I 
hand  or  poising  of  the  head,  becomes 
a  very  good  substitute  for  action.  In 
other  words.  Chaliapln  makes  you  live 
through  these  songs,  whatever  their 
theme  or  their  period. 

A  new  suite  for  military  band  by 
Vaughan  Wlliiams,  an  "Othello"  over- 
ture by  H.  A.  Keyser  and  a  prelude, 
"Beatrice,"  by  Percy  Harrison,  were 
played  In  London  on  July  4. 

"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  an  oper.-. 
based  on  Goldsmith's  comedy  by  Alfred 
Kalisch,  music  by  Percy  Colson,  will  be 
produced  at  Baden-Baden  late  In  Au- 
gust. Mr.  Kalisch  made  the  German 
translation.  Goldsmith's  words  are  used 
largely  In  the  dialogue. 

John  McCormack,  who  will  give  three 
concerts  In  the  Theat^-e  Royal,  Dublin, 
on  Aug.  12,  14  and  19  for  the  Ypres 
Abbey  memorial  fund,  will  defray  all 
costs  of  the  concerts.  Last  year  he  col- 
lected over  £3800  by  two  concerts  In 
Dublin  for  two  charities.  The  Dally 
Telegraph  says:  "What  a  pity  that  th« 
most  prominent  tenor  of  the  day  can- 
not give  a  recital  from  a  bandstand  In 
Hyde  Park  for  t!ie  benefit  of  any  de- 
serving fund  from  the  national  debt 
down  to,  or  up  to,  what  you  please  I  j 
Benefit  concerts  are  provided  by  the 
musical  elite  with  a  purely  commercial 
aim — when  they  are  provided  by  the 
musical  elite.  If  Londoners  were  as  in- 
terested in  the  Ypres  memorial  fund 
and  what  Tpres  stands  for  as  Dublin- 
ers,  hundreds  of  pounds  might  have 
been  added  to  the  fund  in  the  last 
month  during  John  McCormack's  visit 
here." 


BRITISH  NATIONAL  OPERA 

The  season  of  British  National  Opera 
at  Covent  Garden  came  to  an  end  June 
30.  Twenty-three  operas  were  staged 
in  the  seven  weeks.  Hoist's  "The  Per- 
fect Fool"  was  performed  seven  times. 
Tt  Is  stated  that  there  was  no  financial 

ss.    The  Times  summed  up  the  season 

i  follows: 

"A  good  deal  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  comparatively  short  season.  It 
will  be  remembered  as  the  one  in  which 
the  National  Opera  Company  showed  a 
serious  determination  to  further  national 
opera  by  producing  the  works  of  two 
native  composers  which  have  met  with 
onsiderable  success.  Its  performances 
Wagner  have  also  been  noteworthy 

r  their  aim  at  a  consistently  high 
ndard,  and  here  It  may  be  mentioned 

at  a  special  benefit  for  Mme.  Wagner 
'Tristan'   is  announced.     In  Italian 

d  French  op-ra,  however,  the  policy 

s  wavered  with  unsatisfactory  results. 

-e  desire  to  attract  the  public  with 

ar'  singers  has  cut  across  the  original 

rpose  of  establishing  opera  in  English. 
The  rc.iult  has  been  that  criticism,  not 
so  much  in  tlii>  press  as  among  stall  and 
l  ^x  holders,  has  befn  heard  proclaiming 
•  lat  the  opera  is  now  neither  one  thing 

T  other,    and   unfavorable  com- 

parisons with  the  foreign  performances 
under  the  syndicate's  management  hava 
been  drawn. 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
pany stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
.nnd  that  before  It  next  appears  in  Lon- 
don it  will  have  to  come  to  a  decision 
IS  to  which  policy  It  will  pursue.  If 
it  wishes  to  emulate  the  example  of  the 
syndicate  It  will  have  to  engage  moro 
foreign  singers  and  its  English  members 
win  have  to  revert  to  the  language  of 
)  the  opera.  It  it  wishes  to  establish 
opera  In  English  it  will  have  to  limit 
its  casts  to  singers  who  can  sing  in 
the  language,  secure  more  orchestral 
rehearsal  and  concentrate  on  ensemble. 
Moreover,  it  will  probably  be  wise  to 
find  some  theatre  more  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  smaller  English  works 
and  the  smaller  English  voices  than 
Covent  Garden." 


I  .American  tenor.  Mr.  Charles  Ha,ckett. 
and  the  French  baritone,  M.  Dlnh  GUly,! 
singing  the  parts  of  CavaraxJossl  and 
Scarpla  In  Italian,  while  Miss  Beatriea 

I  Miranda,  and  the  rest  of  th«  company 

'  sang  In  English. 

No  singer  who  has  once  studied  the 
Puocini  parts  In  Italian  would  wish  tu 
elng  them  In  any  other  language,  but 
if  invited  to  sing  anywhere  but  In  Eng-! 
land  (In  Paris  or  Berlin,  for  exarapls),, 
v,here  Uio  language  of  the  country  Is 
the  rule  ^(  the  opera  house,  a  singer 
would  conform  as  a  matter  of  cours* 
or  refuse  the  engagement.  The  BritVartj 
national  opera  company  apparently  *tnl 
considers  that  foreign  singers  ar©  su- 
perior beings,  who  must  be  allowed  toj 
be  a  law  to  themselves,  and  so  long 
as  this  view  prevails  we  shall  get  bap- 
hazard  performances. 

That  of  Saturday  night  was  a  typical 
specimen.  Mr.  Hackett  has  a  telling 
voice,  and  he  was  determined  to  Im- 
press us  with  It.  He  dragged  out  th« 
first  scene,  lingered  over  effective 
phrases,  and  held  on  to  the  notes  of 
climaxes  that  w?  might  admire  his 
lung-powor,  while  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  or- 
chestra were  his  most  obsequious  ser- 
\iints.  Under  a  strong  conductor  his 
CavaradossI  might  become  a  fine  thing, 
hut.  to  use  a  journalistic  simile,  he 
needs  editing.    .    .  . 

The  tunes  of  "ToDca"  have  more 
significance  tihan  those  of  Pucclni^'s 
other  facile  and  favorite  works.  They 
want  a  tighter  grip.  Mr.  Percy  Pitt's  1 
habit  of  striking  the  score  with  his 
baton  on  the  first  of  the  bar  in  moments 
of  excitement  Is  a  poor  substitute  for 
command^  Moreover,  it  la  irritJitittarJy 
audible  m  me  nouse. 

J  J*I  .  '^^^ 

Some  of  our  readers  laugh  at  the  sad- 
eyed  person  who  exclaims  In  parlor  or 
concert  hall:  "I  cannot  sing  the  old  i 
songs."  (By  the  way  Mme.  Melba  can 
and  does,  just  as  too  many  pianists,  Mr. 
Paderewski  among  them,  persist  in  | 
playing  only  the  old  pieces.)  That  there 
is  Interest  In  the  old  songs  is  shown  by 
the  letters  we  receive.  Here  Is  one 
from  E.  R.  H.  of  Wollaston: 

"  'Learning  McFadden  to  Waltz'  and 
song  about  McManus  and  his  splke-tall 
coat  stir  hopes  that  you  or  one  of  your 
con'^rlbutors  may  be  able  to  furnish  me 
with  another  song  of  about  the  same 
period,  'Dan  McGinty,"  who  on  each  of 
,the  Important  occasions  recorded  by  the 
Ipoet  was  dressed  In  his  best  suit  of 
clothes?  My  dad  says  that  the  chil- 
dren to  whom  he  used  to  sing  this  song 
would  go  to  sleep  rather  than  listen  to 
his  singing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
droning  sing-song  is  soothing  to  chil- 
dren to  this  day,  as  I  know  by  experi- 
ence. I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  words,  only  portions  of  which, 
except  for  the  -first-verse,  are  now  re- 
membered." 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  must  de- 
pend on  some  correspondent.  At  pres- 
ent we  are  far  from  the  Pierian  spring. 


ENGLISH  WITH  ITALIAN 

CLondon  Times) 
The  "guest"  performances  at  Covent 
Garden  are  Involving  the  British  na- 
>|tional  opera  company  in  Inconsisten- 
cies which  a  stronger  direction  would 
avoid.  Apparently  the  rule  Is  that, 
while  the  members  of  the  British  com- 
pany must  sing  In  English,  "gueJt" 
singers  may  sing  in  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  opera  If  they  prefer  It. 
So  In  Puccini's  "Tosca."  we  had  tha 


FIRST  CLASS  IN  TRIGONOMETRY 

(Colorado  Springs  Gazette) 
Wedding    Bells   Ring  Outt 

Solve  Eternal  Triangle  for  Two 


TEL-U-WH&RE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  last  broadcast  to  prospective 
passengers  of  the  Leviathan  reminds 
one  of  the  present-day  label  on  a  ver- 
mouth bottle  which  tells  the  purciiaser 
that  the  contents  are  the  same  as  the 
original,  except  that  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  alcohol  have  been  extracted. 

F.  P.  SON. 


BEN  TILLBTT,   M.  P. 

"It  we  are  to  be  saved,  we  must  save 
Germany  and  we  must  save  France."— 
Ben  Tillett,  M.  P.  (Labor),  ct  British 
Transport  Workers'  Convention,  July  12. 
At  Mr.  Tillett,  If  you  please. 

We'll  tike  an  'urrled  glarnce; 
'E's  goin'  to  sive  the  British  Isles, 

And  Germany — and  Frarnce. 
E'U  sive  the  Bloody  U.  S.  A. 

If  given  'arf  a  oharncs. 

•E'll  'ave  no  bally  arguments 

About  the  bllnkln'  Ruhr; 
'E'll  tike  Briand  and  Mlllerand 

And  chuck  'era  In  the  eewer; 
And  wot  'e'U  do  to  Marshal  Foch 

•B  ain't  exactly  sure. 

•E'U  tika  that  German  crowd  to  tarsk 
And  mike  'em  all  be'lv*; 

The  Russians  is  another  btinoh 

That  Ben  Intends  to  sive. 
I  'ope  'e'll  'ave  'em  well  In  'and 

Before  'e's  In  'Is  grlve. 

And,  yet— conslderln*  wot  I've  "eard 

From  folks  that  I  'ave  met. 
And  countln"  all  that  Frarnce  'as  got 

And  seems  tn  line  to  get, — 
It's  'ardly  time  to  sive  the  French 

From  any  one — Just  yet  I   

B.  W.  W. 


ADD  "PERILS  OF  RADIO" 
'  (Radio    Answers    In  Chicago  Herald 
Examiner.) 
However,  we  are  advising  that,  while 
low  Tillage  Is  said  to  be  a  difficult  one 
and  If  the  party  were  unlucky  enough 
to  catch  heavy  rain   en    route,  they 
might  be  marooned  for  days,  because 
the  tr^ls  would  be  Impassable. 

Am  I  curious  about  the  private  aftalps 
of  my  neighbor,  about  the  age  of  his 
■wife  or  the  hour  he  gets  up  In  the 
morning?  That  Is  because  my  own 
I  consciousness  Is  filled  with  such  piffling 
I  matters,  to  the  exclusion  of  subjects 
worthier  of  "a  being  of  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after."  OJr  curi- 
osities will  be  limited  by  the  quality 
of  our  consclousnesB.  Little  minds  will 
be  curious  about  ,  little  things.  But  it 
is  the  mind  we  condemn,  not  the  curi- 
osity A.  B.  Walkley. 

GOOD  OLD  OLIVER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

What  say  the  apologists  for  prohibi- 
tion to  this?  Have  we  not  outdone  the 
Puritans? 

On  SepL  12,  1650.  Oliver  Cromwell 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  E31nburgh 
Castle:  "Tour  pretended  fear  lest  error 
should  step  in  Is  like  the  man  who 
would  keep  all  the  wine  out  of  the  coun- 
try lest  men  should  be  drunk.  It  will 
be  found  an  unjust  and  an  unvtise  Jeal- 
ousy to  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural 
liberty  upon  a  supposition  he  may  abuse 
It  When  he  doth  abuse  it.  Judge. 
L^don,  England^  JOHN  QUILL. 

NEVER  MORE? 
As  the  Wbrid  Wags: 

Last  night  I  read  Hairy  Pranck's 
"Vagabonding  Through  Changing  Ger- 
many." It's  good.  He  gets  down  among 
the  people,  but  Harry  dwells  on  beer; 
refers  to  it  on  ©very  page,  and  its  im- 
portanco  as  a  necessary  element  in  the 
life  of  the  people.  Harry  doesn't  have 
to  argue  that  point  with  us.  To  plunge 
a  face  deep  into  a  "haJf-Uter"  of  Culm- 
bacher,  Pllsener.  Wurtzberger,  Muen- 
ohen-Brau— oh,  Harry;  your  maglo  car- 
net  whisked  us  back  to  Milwaukee  and 
elorious  youth  I  I  hear  the  faint,  crisp, 
sizzlng  of  the  creamy  froth  as  August 
levels  off  the  top  of  a  schooner  with 
his  ivory  snicker-snee.  It  beer  Is 
deified  In  Germany,  it  -was  apotheosized 
in  Milwaukee. 

I  remember  our  German  professor, 
Herr  Burstauhl,  an  Intellectual  giant, 
be-whlskered  like  an  ancient  Hun.  He 
was  nervous  and  Irascible.  Noises  dis- 
turbed hlra.  A  beer  saloon  stood  across 
the  street  from  our  school.  One  day 
the  professor  was  expounding  something 
Intricate  regarding  the  proper  lip  form- 
ation to  produce  an  aristocratic  um- 
'laut,  when  a  sound  of  noisy  bumps  ex- 
ploded through  the  window.  Herr  Pro- 
fessor dashed  to  the  opening  with  a 
Gott  Im  Himmell  W^as  Ist  dass?" 
We  were  amazed  to  see  him  click 
heels  In  his  best  Heidelberg  technique, 
bow,  smile,  return  to  the  platform  with 
a  kindly  expression,  and  continue  his 
work  with  serenity. 

We  stole  a  peeip  from  the  window. 
A  coUossal  Gambrlnus-like  driver  was 
tossing  a  pile  of  beer  kegs  on  to  his 
wagon  In  his  weekly  collection  of 
"empties."  Hence  the  noise  was  per- 
fectly normal. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


KEITH'S  PROGRAM 


The  program  at  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  offers  several  musical  numbers 
and  "Blondes,"  a  one-act  farce,  adds 
variety.  Chester  Clute  heads  the  cast, 
which  also  Includes  William  McNeil, 
Florence  May  and  MarJorle  Campbell. 
In  It  the  characteristics  of  blondes 
and  brunettes  are  shown  up  In  a  highly 
amusing  situation.  Bert  Robinson,  the 
author  of  the  piece,  has  introduced  un- 
usually good  lines. 

Harry  Fox  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  sang  some  of  the  newest 
and  best  popular  songs.  Interspersing 
them  with  real  humor.  Grace  Hayes, 
too,  is  here  with  her  characteristio 
songs  and  poses — and  costume. 

Nora  Jane  and  Carl,  Danish  dancers, 
open  the  show  with  a  variety  of  grace- 
ful dances,  effectively  staged.  Aaron 
and  Kelly  are  colored  entertainers  of 
the  vigorous  variety  and  Introduce 
several  novelty  steps.  Herma  Hege- 
dus,  violinist,  and  Juan  Reyes,  pianist, 
play  several  classics.  Including  the 
Blue  Danube  Waltz,  disguised,  how- 
ever, almost  beyond  recognition.  Ona 
Munson,  a  delightful  entertainer  who 
dances  well,  brings  with  her  "A  Manly 
Revue."  The  Luster  brothers,  contor- 
tionists, are  excellent.  The  Pathe  News 
and  other  screen  features  complete  the 
bllL 
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It  has  been  said — and  not  unkindly, 
but  In  a  spirit  of  scientific  investigation 
— that  an  average  woman  can  continue 
speaking  for  an  hour  with  no  more 
strain  on  her  vocal  mechanism  or  lung 
power  than  a  man  would  suffer  in  10 
minutes'  talking,  while  a  child's  larynx 
is  so  small,  and  so  easily  operated,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Marage,  a  French  inves- 
tigator, it  can  talk  continuously  for  sev- 
eral hours  without  showing  any  sign  of 
distress.  It  is  not  then  Improbable  that 
Mrs.  Magnus  Johnson  could  outlast  in 
an  economkc  discussl6n  her  stentorian 
husband.  Perhaps  M.  Marage  even  no* 
is  on  his  way  to  examine  the  larynx  of 
the  senator. 


A   LITTLE  PARODY 

(Suggested  by  La  Follette's  Rsmarka.) 
In  Minnesota,  unafraid, 

AduUamites  their  flag  unfurled, 
'Twas    there    the    embattled  farmers 
brayed, — 

A  whale  of  a  bray  heard  round  the 
world.  BERRY  BOGGS. 


LADY  JESSICA 

Ae  soon  as  Jessica  Brown  became 
legally  the  Countess  Northesk,  she  said 
In  a  haughty,  play-acting  voice  to  wait- 
ing photographers:  "Don't  you  dare-  to 
take  a  picture  of  me.  I  am  a  lady  now." 
Was  the  accent  on  "lady"  or  on  "now"? 
We  had  hoped  that  Miss  Brown  had  al- 
ways been  a  lady.  Having  read  London 
newspapers  for  many  years,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  an  English 
countess  is  not  necessarily  a  lady,  al- 
though strictly  speaking  in  Great 
Britain  that  Is  the  title  of  any  woman 
whose  husband  is  above  the  rank  of  a 
baronet  or  knight,  or  of  the  woman  that 
Is  a  peeress  In  her  own  right.  The  wife 
of  a  baronet  or  knight  Is  by  the  card  a 
"dame,"  though  she  is  usually  called  a 
lady. 


RETROSPECT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  is  a  queer  world  I  It  was  hot  to- 
day and  one  of  our  "typists"  came  pre- 
pared for  the  heat. 

As  far  as  I  could  tell  in  one  look,  she 
was  wearing  jauntily  a  set  of  loose 
woolen  underclothes;  at  least,  so  it 
seemed  to  me. 

Dearie  me,  how  grandmother  would 
have  stared!  Well,  well,  times  do  in- 
deed change.  I  shall  pasg  the  matter 
by  silently,  but  I  hope  there  won't  be 
any  hotter  spells.-      GEORGE  ANON. 

Boston.  July  SO.        .  „  . 

SHOWS  CONTINUING 


ANtjTHER  IMIVIORTAL 

Within  that  ghostly  temple's  shads 
Whose  walls  of  memories  are  made— 
The  pedagogic  Hall  of  Fame — 
I  would  Inscribe  another  name 
In  bold.  Imperishable  script. 
With  pen  in  Ihk  of  carmiiie  dipped: 
His  cogTiomen  where  all  miSrht  look — 
The  man  who  made  the  copy-book. 

Te  gods  of  old,  how  he  could  write! 
Precise  and  prim  and  perfect,  quite. 
The  letters  marched  across  the  page 
The  youthful  enemy  to  engage; 
•Mid  many  a  scroll  and  curteque 
And  wide-eyed,  long-tailed  bird  that  flew 
In  mad  delight  to  lead  the  van 
Of  literate  hosts,  Spencerlan. 

And  Spencer  was  a  man  of  •words 
AS  well  as  deeds  and  ornate  birds: 
"Black  sheep  are  found  In  every  fold" 
And  "All  that  glitters  Is  not  gold"— 
Such  were  the  platitudes  he  flung 
To  us  who,  with  out-lolling  tongue. 
And  cramping  fingers,  straining  nerves. 
Attacked  his  loops  and  lines  and  curves. 

EOLUS. 


TREMONT  THEATRE— "The 
Rise  of  Rosie  O'Reilly";  excellent 
Cohan  produAion;  10th  week. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The 
Covered  Wagon,"  elaborate  and 
spectacular  screen  version  of 
Emerson  Hough's  euccessful 
story;  10th  week. 


WHY   HE  WAS  PARDONED 

(News  item  In  the  Chicago  Trlbuns) 
Walter  E.  Barnes    .     .     •    was  par- 
doned from  the  JoUet  penitentiary  in 
1920   for   murdering  his  mother-in-law 
and  seriously  wounding  his  wife. 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 

(Plattsmouth,  Nob.,   E^-enlng  Journal) 
Dr.  Taylor  called  to  Guy  Stokes  to  see 

a  horse  which  had  neuritis.    The  horse 

died  the  next  morning. 

ART  AND  CITY  FATHERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  interested  In  the  news  dispatch 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  contro-  , 
versy  in  the  Breslau   city  council  re-  I 
suiting  In  the  edict  forbidding  a  Btatu»|| 


^In  Mary  iTTo'l'lacea  luiir  « 
.  i  >>ly  because  the  iculptor  hod 
>k«ti  a  few  llhertlen.  exercising  » 
f  "Doetlo  license"  as  It  were,  and  hart 
„prnacnteJ  Mary  as  soiU^cl  asf  '-^e  her 
lon»*y   on    that    memorable  "'5^' 
cm.'     I  think  the  artist  Is  mistreated 
,y  some  of  those  aldermen  Who  claimed 
.lary's  .Iross  was  too  lonff.  also.  What 
•  ony  flH-re  Is  In  that  compromise  that 
K-rnvUs  the  sta^tue  to  be  erected  elso- 
vhere  but  not  near  or  In  a  church. 
•He  canu.  unto  hts  own  a-nd  his  own 
...olvotl  him  not."    The  church  which 
im  801  wd  to  Inspire  the  hiBhest  ex- 
irrssloii.s  of  art  refuses  to  accept  her 
1^'htful  homage  from  grateful  artists^ 
What   llrst  came   to  my  mind  as  I 
ivelghed  this  question  of  the  hl.storlcal 
^oouracv  that  the  artist  Is  decided  to 
lave  violated  was  the  difficulty  that  ho 
would  have  faced  If  he  had  sought  to 
•iirve  a  Mone  to  represent  Jesus  and 
his   triumphal    entry    Into  Jerusalem! 
.Matt.     215-7.    .    .    .    There     Is  this 
much  to  be  derived  from  the  whole  con- 
troversy—those city  fathers  are  suspi- 
ciously like  some  that  we  have  In  our 
country;  and  In  this  In.-itanoe.  they  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  intelligence  that  we 
commonly  designate  as  much  as  a  don- 
key possesses.     They  certainly  .picked 
out  an  appropriate  subject  bo  far  as  the 
donkey   was   concerned,    but    show  a 
lamentably  weak  wisdom  so  far  as  the 
religious   side  of   the   matter   Is  con- 
cerned.   Maybe  there  Is  hope  for  them, 
for  recent    press   notices   tell   of  the 
gradual  growth  In  aged  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller of  an  aesthetic  sense  that  per- 
mits  him    to  accept   statuary   In  the 
nude.     A  purchase  of  a  group  repre- 
senting Eve  arising  from  Adam's  rib 
Is  announced.     He   certainly  couldn't 
raise  any  objections  to  Efve's  garments 
03  being  historically  accurate,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  that  she  wasn't  holding 
her  mouth   right,    tor   I   imagine  she 
started  talking  right  away  and  woke 
Adam  out  of  the  deep  sleep  that  God 
had  caused  to  fall>  upon  him,  but  did 
not  have  to  provide,  any  other  means 
of  resuscitation!    The  artist  Is  not  en- 
tirely true  to  the  historical  Incident  as 
given  In  Genesis,  for  God  Is  there  pic- 
tured as  taking  the  rib,  closing  up  the 
flesh,  fa.shlonlng  the  woman,  and  bring- 
ing her  to  Adam.    On  the  whole,  artists, 
sculptors  and  even  laymen  have  a  dlf- 
flcuU  task  to  observe  a  proper  amount 
of  historical  accuracy.    But,  God  bless 
the  man  who  Is  not  afraid  to  exercise 
originality,  and  take  refuge  In  a  sense 
of  humor  when  confronted  with  human 
foibles.      BRADFORD  Q.  WEBSTER. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 

Miss  KItcat  le  the  head  mistress  of 
Dorchester  school,  Parkstone,  England. 
.  Mr.  Dewey  Souser  saved  two  men 
from  drowning  In  Bureau  county,  Illi- 
nois, f 

Mr.  A.  V.  Aquart  was  to  lead  in  a 
dance  at  Illlnl.  Our  friend  Mr.  Eugene 
Gollghtly  says  he  pays  more,  and  then 
Is  not  sure  of  it. 


HOG-LUCK 

A  foreign  correspondent  writes  that 
the  wearing  of  a  tiny  pig  made  of  some 
semi- precious  stone,  mother  of  pearl. 
Jade,  Ivory  or  amber,  on  a  bangle,  a 
ribbon  or  a  chain,  is  a  "brand  new  fad." 

Little  pigs  In  ivory,  silver,  gold  have  i 
been  worn  ♦to  Insure  luck  by  foreigners 
for  at  least  60  years.  We  have  seen 
men  and  women  .wearing  them  In  this 
country.  In  Germany  there  Is  this  col- 
loquial terra  for  good-fortune:  "Sow 
luck." 

A  recent  statement  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Walkley  in  the  London  Times  is  still 
wore  surprising:  "Somehow,  the  pig  has 
never  been  honorably  connected  with 
man  In  chronicle  or  legend.  The  owl 
goes  with  Minerva,  the  dragon  with  St. 
George,  the  lion  with  Androcles  and  St. 
Ma;k    but  a  pig  with  nobody." 

How  about  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  pa- 
tron and  protector  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  particularly  of  pigs?  Thomas 
Fuller  In  his  "Worthies  of  England"  has 
this  to  eay:  "St.  Anthony  is  universally 
known  for  the  patron  o£  hogs,  having  a 
pig  for  his  page  In  all  pictures,  though 
for  what  reason  Is  Unknown,  except,  be- 
cause being  a  hermit,  and  having  a  coll 
or  hole  digged  in  the  earth,  and  having 
his  gpneral  repast  on  roots,  he  and  hogs 
did  In  some  sort  enter-common  both  in 
their  diet  and  lodging." 

The  hog  was  sacred  to  Thor;  It  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Prodigal  Son:  Rome 
once  had  the  hog  for  its  badge  and 
cognizance. 


M.  Flerro  Benard  of  the  Paris  Jour-  j 
nal.  Anally  enjoyed  his  evening  at  the 
Theatre   Francala;.    "The    waits  were 
charming.    Pawlowsky  was  talking  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall." 


Prom  the  list  of  directors  of  the  So- 

roptlmlst  Club,  composed  of  New  York 
business  women,  we  learn  that  Wlas 
Mildred  Holland  Is  a  dramatist  and 
Miss  OttUle  Amend  Is  a  playwright.  Will 
some  ono  state  the  difference?  The  old 
distinction  drawn  between  a  news- 
paper man  and  a  Journalist  was  that  the 
former  put  Into  the  waste  basket  what 
the  latter  wrote. 


F.  E.  H.  of  Boston  mentions  a  "prime 
favorite"  o(  the  middle  SO's  that  has 
been  overlooked  by  contributors  prais- 
ing old  songs.  He  refers  to  the  sad 
story  of  "J<*nny  Jones  and  his  Sister 
Sue,"  who  met  their  end  by  means  of  a 
"peach  of  emerald  huo." 

"I  first  heard  it  as  an  Interpolated 
number  in  'The  Little  Tycocn.'  I  be- 
lieve the  words  were  by  Eugene  Field. 
It  was  a  well  known  'tale  of  woe'  that 
was  proclaimed  from  the  stage  for  at 
least  two  seasons,  and  elsewhere  for 
several  more." 


This  reminds  us  that  the  version  of 
"A  'Orrlble  Tale,"  published  last  Sun- 
day In  The  Herald  was  Incomplete.  The 
Herald  of  next  Sunday  will  contain  the 
version  sung  by  Tony  Pastor  and  pub- 
lished In  his  "Complete  Budget  of  Comic 
Songs"  (1864).  .For  this  we  are  In- 
debted to  c.  f.^Nj. 

Notes  and  Lines :^ 

Here's  a  letter  from  G.  W.  Chandler, 
etcher  of  Paris,  now  visiting  Los  An- 
geles. You  may  have  difficulty  In  de- 
ciphering his  handwriting  and  I  shall  do 
so  for  you,  enclosing  the  original,  so 
you  may  observe  the  hasty  sketch  of 
Charley  Diamond,  the  Italian  who 
danced  with  a  harp.  Charley's  perform- 
ance was  unique,  as  Mr.  Chandler  sue- 
gests.  I  seem  to  recall  he  was  doing  the 
same  act  in  Boston  only  a  few  years 
ago.  LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

Mr.  Chandler  writes: 

"I  never  cared  much  for  'Casey  and 
the  strawberry  blond'  even  when  it  wa« 
new.  You  seem  to  be  strong  on  re- 
calling old  stuff  and  perhaps  you  can 
remember  one  that  was  popular  when 
I  lived  in  Chicago,  about  18S2,  alas! 
It  started  'Last  night  I  dropped  in  to  the 
Shamrock  Hotel  to  pay  my  respects  to 
McGinnis,'  etc.  Some  time  since  this 
song  came  into  my  head  and  I  had  to 
sing  It  several  times  to  get  It  out  of 
my  system.  It  was  contemporary  with 
Charley  Diamond's  'There  is  a  cottage 
not-a-far  from-a  here  where  live-a  the 
girl  I-a  love,'  'Mrs.  Brady,  a  widow 
lady,'  and  'On  a  bright-a  summer  morn- 
ing I  pursue-a  my-a  way.' 

"Diamond  ^wa^>  a  picturesque  looking 
brtgaafl  with  shiny  oiled  hair,  t>recise!y 
combed  and  waxed  moustaches,  wore  a 
green  suit,  and  did  a  turn  which,  if  not 
wonderful,  has  never  been  duplicated. 
Perhaps  no  one  thought  enough  of  It  to 
copy  it,  but  I  liked  11^, 

"Th'e  Duncans,  two  small  sisters  who 
have  attained  some  prorrjinence,  are  to 
put  on  a  musical  version  of  'Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'  opening  tonight.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  a  production  of  'Uncle 
Tom'  that  I  once  saw  in  Pewaukee  (a 
town  near  Milwaukee).  The  company 
was  small  and  as  the. cast  calls  for  many 
characters  the  actors  doubled,  trebled 
and  quadrupled  until  it  was  quitte  con- 
fusing. In  the  end  nearly  every  one 
was  dead  and  Eva  had  made  her  ascen- 
sion to  some  horrible  singing  without  ac- 
I  companiment.  I  started  to  leave  the 
jhall,  but  nobody  budgfed.  A  small  boy 
turned  to  me  and  said,  'It  ain't  out  yet; 
I  they'll  come  out  and  tell  you  when  It 
Is.'  Sure  enough,  a  moment  later  one 
of  the  p'erformers  came  before  the  cur- 
tain and  made  a  little  speech  telling 
them  that  that  would  conclude  the  per- 
formance. This  company  played  in 
Pewaukee  for  three  nights,  'Hazel  Kirk,' 
and  'The  Octoroon'  being  the  other  at- 
tractions. 

"A  theatre  here  Is  to  open  eoon  witli 
old  time  melodrama,  such  as  was  once 
the  glory  of  Morosoo's  Grand  Opera 
House  In  Mission  street,  San  Francisco." 


"Chanulng  I'oUocks  epUtle  to  the 
play-crltlcs,  as  recorded  by  Burns 
Mantle,  had  the  m*rlts  of  selfishness 
and.  mostly  senslbleness.  When  ho  was 
a  critic,  ho  was  con  amore  all  of  the 
things  he  doesn't  like  In  critics  now  that 
he  is  a  playwright,  and  his  especial  busl- 
noss  as  a  critic  was  to  keep  the  public, 
from  buying  tickets  for  plays  like  'The 
Fool.'  which  seems  to  be  a  play  for 
which  the  public  will  buy  a  great  many 
tickets  In  the  next  year  or  so.  .  .  . 
And  we're  sorry  to  say  this;  for  Mr. 
Pollock,  fortunately,  Is  not  In  the 
authentic  list  of  persons  we  like." 


W.  H.  H.  sends  us  the  card  of  Whlt- 
more  &  Clark's  Minstrels  and  Brass 
Band.  "Their  Lustre  Is  Enhanced  with 
Age."  "Eighteen  Consecutive  Years  of 
Popularity."  "Every  Man  a  Star  Per- 
former." The  four  end  men  were  George 
M.  Clark,  Hank  White,  James  and 
Frank  Hennesey.  They  were  playing  at 
Great  Falls.  N.  H. :  ^outh  Berwick,  Me., 
not  to  mention  other  towns  of  the  two 
states.  "A  very  few  choice  seats  re- 
served." Unfortunately  the  year  la  not 
named. 


We  have  received  circulars  and  pro- 
grams from  Mr.  Carl  Lanzer,  "the 
American  Paganlnl — not  a  manager 
made  artist."  who  In  June  delighted 
the  audience  at  Los  Gatqs.  The  pro-  ] 
gram  included  some  of  his  own  com-  i 
positions.  One  of  them  was  "Aeolian 
Harp  meditation  for  Violin  Alone.  The 
grandest  violin  solo  ever  written  for 
the  king  of  all  instruments.  To  be 
played  in  open  contest  against  th« 
world's  violin  players." 

In  his  fantasle  on  "Comin'  Thro'  the 
Rye"  Mr.  Lanzer  Introduced  his 
"famous  bag-pipe  Imitation." 

Notes  and  Lines:' 

Clarence  McFadden  and  Casey  and 
his  strawberry  blonde  suggest  to  my 
mind  popular  songs  of  an  earlier  date: 
The  day^  of  Robinson,  Den  Stone  and 
Van  Amburgh,  who  were  later  eclipsed 
by  P.  T.  Baxnum,  whose  "Greatest  Show 
on  Earth"  was  the  pioneer  of  "rail- 
road shows." 

were  advertised  nnbluahlngly  as  cir- 
cuses, but  the  Van  Amburgh  people 
stressed  the  menagerie,  for  while  the 
ungodly  and  certain  other  folk  of  liberal 
reilgioua  faith  had  no  scruple  as  to 
attending  a  circus  pure  and  simple,  the 
more  conservative  or  "orthodox" 
frowned  on  such  performances  unless 
accompanied  with  a  menagerie  to  which 
they  gave  a  qualified  approval  as 
affording  the  children  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  "wonderful  works  of  the 
Lord."  It  was  noticeable  and  quits 
frequently  reiparked  tiiat  the  escort  of 
parents*  and  guardians  necessary  to 
protect  the  morals  of  the  children 
usually  exceeded  in  number  the  ado- 
lescent. 

Who  remembers  "Van  Amburgh  is  the 

man  who  goes  to  all  the  shows"? 

Later  came  P.  T.  Barnum  with  his 
"Greatest  Show  on  Earth,"  the  first  of 
the  "railroad  shows."  If  my  memory 
Is  not  at  fault,  Barnum  advertised  sev- 
eral clowns  of  differing  nationality  and 
one  of  them,  the  English  clown,  I  think, 
sung  "Where's  Rosanna  Gone?",  a  song 
which  soon  became  quite  popular.  I  am 
wondering  how  many  there  are  living 
who  remember  this  once  popular  ballad. 
I  think  I  might  give  it  entire,  but  refrain 
from  doing  so  unless  under  provocation. 

OLD  HAilRY. 

Wilton,  N.  H. 


tS 


Mr.  Frederick  C.  Staples  of  Mon- 
hegran  island,  Maine,  writes  tliat  he 
doubts  whether  any  one  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1S93  has  ever  sung  "Learning 
McFadden  to  Waltz,"  more  than  he 
sang  It.  In  that  summer  he  first  heard 
the  Immortal  song.  "I  can't  rtmember 
missing  an  'encore'  on  It."  It  was  his 
custom  to  Insert  "In  the  l&st  ohorus" 
»  "spoken  part,"  words  spoken  very 
fast  and  In  broad  Irish  by  the  professor 
to  McFadden,  voicing  rudely  his  In- 
^lUty  to  teach  him. 


This  musical  vanslon  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  Is  by  Catherine  Chlsholm  Gush- 
ing. It  is  said  that  she  wrote  It  In  four 
days  and  then  called  it  "Topsy  and  Eva." 
She  did  not  hesitate  to  add  episodes  and 
characters.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  dropped 
as  being  an  impossible  figure  for  a 
musical  comedy.  "But  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible," says  Mrs.  Gushing,  "that  St.  Clair 
might  have  had  a  ward,  a  northern 
girl,  perhaps,  so  in  comes  Marietta  and 
brings  the  necessary  love  story  with 
hec  Eva  can't  die.  People  don't  die 
in  musical  plays.  So  I  have  invented 
an  episode  that  will  merely  foreshadow 
her  death  and  doesn't  Introduce 
tragedy." 


Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor  has  written  a 
novel  and  Messrs.  Lleber  and  Lewis  of 
New  York  have  published  it.  No  one 
should  ba  dlscofcraged  from  reading  it 
I  on  account  of  the  title,  "The  Hat  of  Des- 
;  tiny."  The  hat  passes  from  one  womau 
;  to  another  and  la  o£  influence  on  the 
■;  lives  of  them  all,  but,  fortunately,  tne 
hat  does  not  tell  the  story  of  Its  ex- 
periences. A  novel  once  popular  was 
the  story  of  a  guinea.  Douglas  Jerrold 
told  the  story  of  a  feather.  There  Is 
a  rather  dull  book  that  describes  the 
adventures  of  an  atom.  The  late  Frank 
Chase  wrota  a  short  story  in  which  the 
hero,  having  purchased  at  a  second- 
hand clothing  shop  the  frock  coat  of  a 
clergyman  and  the  trousers  of  a  gam- 
bler, is  turned  In  his  behavior  now  tow- 
ard righteousness,  and  now  toward  vice; 
but  Frank  Chase,  not  the  coat,  not  the 
trousers,  told  the  story,  and  Mrs. 
O'Connor  tells  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  several  women  who  in 
turn  sported  the  wonderful  hat— "The 
rich  tint  of  the  soft  straw  suggested  a 
heart  of  gold.  The  downw-ard  curve 
of  the  left  side,  gentle  modesty.  The  up- 
Tiard  tilt  oki  the  right,  with  its  luscious 
roses,  gaietv  and  promise,  and  the  long, 
graceful,  velvet  strings  said  discreetly 
'Follow  me.'  " 


What  has  Mr.  Pollock  done  to  "Tan- 
talus" of  Cliicago  that  he,  the  eminent 
philanthropist  and  up-Ilfter,  should  be 
treated  in  this  rude  manner? 


'  I'  Destiny"  Is  not  whnt  'the 

M.  1,,..  book  shop  calls  a  "sexy" 
novel  In  tho  hope  of  thus  effecting  a 
sale.  There  are  no  scenes  of  "passion"; 
no  laborious  attempts  at  "realism"  af- 
ter  the  manner  of  Mr.  Sherwood  An- 
der.son  and  Mr.  Ben  Hechf  ;  the  "ps". 
chology"  of  the  hat  does  not  lead  to 
physiological  orgies. 

And  yet  "The  Hat  of  Destiny"  Is  one 
of  the  most  amusing  novels  we  have 
read  for  many  years,  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest, one  of  tho  most  humorous.  And 
those  who  wish  to  read  between  the 
lines  may  unconsciously  learn  salutary 
les.sons,  for  Mrs.  O'Connor  Is  something 
more  than  a  delightful  Jester,  and  she 
has  common,  sense;  she  does  not  at- 
tempt to  predch  In  Action. 


Her  humor  Is  overAowIng;  her  wit  Is 
spontaneous;  the  book  bubbles,  but  does 
not  foam  Into  empty  froth.  The  char- 
acters are  not  merely  puppets  dangled 
on  wires  while  she  herself  entertal/is 

There  Is  the  English  tenor,  the  pet 
of  the  ladles  In  New  York  and  else- 
where. "He  could  say  'May  I  bring 
you  a  strawberry  Ice?'  In  a  voice  that 
conveyed  'I  love  you  to  the  end— and 
after'."    When  he  sang 

"At  lasi  we  meet,  my  love. 
But  the  waiting  has  been  lo-ong,  too 
lo-ong," 

all  the  women  tingled.    No  wonder  that 
the   men   called   him    an  Insufferable 
cad  and  longed  to  give  him  a  swift,  sure 
kick;  but  Isadore  Brayton  turned  out 
to  be  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  well  worth 
while,  though  when  he  sang,  "the  lis- 
tening ladles  shivered    and    moved  a 
little  closer  to  their  male  escorts,  who 
looked  at  them  protectlngly  and  mur- 
mured,  'Just  what  I'd  love  to  say  to 
you,  glrly  wlrly.'  "    Yes,  he  deserved  the 
j  late  supper  a  deux  that  Laurel  Taylor 
offered  him — "Caviare  -sandwiches  and 
la  chicken  salad  made  of  spring  chicken, 
1  early  lettuce,  late  celery,  a  dash  of  fat 
Joapers,  and  the  very  best  mayonnaise 
dressing   that   well-beaten   fresh  eggs, 
I  olive  oil  and  lemon  Juice,  with  a  soup 
I  con  of  mustard  and  the  right  amount 
of  salt  could  produce,"  not  to  mention 
1  a  goblet  of  ripe,  frozen  peaches,  not  too 
'  sweet.   Iced   champagne  and   a  creme 
ide  menthe  Iced  to  Arctic  temperature. 
(Who  would  not  sup  with  an  author 
!that     so     shrewdly    understands  the 
weaknesses  of  men?)  / 


We  are  not  going  to  tell  the  story  of 
what  happened  to  Nelly,  Laurel  and 
:  Betty,  Isadore  and  Robert  and  Freder- 
|lck,  their  criss-cross  purposes  and  in- 
'  tentions.  Nor  are  we  going  to  relate 
\-ny  of  the  Arabian  Night  episodes  and 
I  Incidents:  how  the  amazing  restaurant 
the  Salambo  disappeared  in  a  night, 
like  Aladdin's  palace,  to  prove  an  alibi 
for  a  careless  husband.  When  this  res- 
,  taurant  was  removing,  the  hatchet  in 
/the  hand  of  the  statue  of  George  Wash- 
ington cut  a  policeman.  Salambo,  the 
landlord,  yelled  out: 

"Allah!  Allah  1  Georga  Washa.  He 
keela  da  Force;  Georga  Washa.  He 
keela  da  Force.    Allah!  Allah!" 

"Here,"  said  the  Inspector,  "you  are 
a  Tammany  man,  call  on  St.  Patrick. 
Don't  communicate  with  Allah.  He's  a 
rank  outsider." 


The  two  detectives  watching  Robert 
jin  London  and  Paris  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  evidence  for  Robert's  wife 
I  are  a  constant  source  of  Joy. 

"Said  Hammond,  'The  divination 
that's  made  me  a  detective  tells  me 
there  was  a  peach  In  a  white  georgette 
rest  gown,  with  satin  streamers,  who 
opened  the  door.' 

"  'What's  Georgat?'  said  Hart,  sourly. 

"  "It's  the  nicest  thing  the  fair  sex 
wears,  silky  and  soft;  it  /nakes  'era 
yleldln',  no  woman  can  wear  georgette 
an'  sit  up  right  straight.'  " 


Or  listen  to  Isadore  Brayton,  the 
tenor.  His  narae  was  James  Carruth- 
ers  Brown.  He  told  Betty  why  he 
changed  it.  "  'Isadore'  sounds  Jewish 
and  musical.  There  is  a  popular  su- 
perstition that  all  Jews  are  musicians 
It's  quite  erroneous — but  never  mind 
that — and  'Brayton'  begins  with  a  B. 
and  is  theatrical  and  fancy.  I  think 
I  it's  a  bully  name.  Something  to  catch 
i'em  comln'  and  goln',  and  it  has  too 
I've  tried  to  live  up  to  it,  as  best  I 
could." 

It  was  Isadore  who,  explaining  his 
relationship  with  Laurel,  said:  "I 
knew  I  wasn't  in  love,  but  I  thought  I 
might  he — there's  something  about  that 
phrase.  It  I  were  free,  would  you  mar- 
ry me,*  that  is  death  to  budding  love 
for  a  married  woman.  It  puts  the  lid 
on  romance.  She  should  take  things 
on  trust,  you  know." 


Nor  should  one,  reading  the  dedica- 
tion of  Mrs.  O'Connor's  novel,  say  "Fie,  | 
fie,"  and  put  the  book  aside:    "A  Joy- 
ous warning  to  all  those  who  have  be  ||. 

::r.^  gning  to  be,  or  "Msh  to  '  '  .R 


Then  there  Is  that  gorgeous,  sultry 
creature,  Senorlta  Carmenclta  de  la 
Barca  de  Valera  Mehela  O'Brien,  "red- 
olent of  'Odalisque  Passlonnee,'  a  new 
perfume  of  such  lasting  insistence  that 
■when  her  handkerchiefs  were  washed 
It  imparted  an  odor  to  the  porcelain 
tub."  When  Robert  called  on  her  one 
afternoon,  a  censer  was  giving  out  th;ok 
clouds,  musk  clung  to  the  draperies,  and 
Carmenclta  wore  .  an  evening  dress, 
"robe    de    Lalla   Rookh" — the  Parisian 


It 


dressmaker  called  It — a  minimum  oi 
silver  gauze  held  Insecurely  on  the 
shoulders  by  chains  of  rubles.  A  cap 
of  rubles  crowned  her  hair,  and  she 
waved  a  huge  fan  of  curled  crimson  os- 
trich plumes.  The  room  Itself  looked 
like  "a  heterogeneous  eastern  bazaar." 
It  Is  not  surprising  Robert  exclaimed:  "I 

I  don't  want  to  be  asphyxiated  among  all 
this  loot.    What  is  the  effwit,  the  palaou 

I  of  a  Sultan?  I'm  anything  but  that. 
And  you  are  much  too  Jealous  for  a 
harem." 

How  different  from  the  dress  of  Laurel 
awaiting  Robert:  Not  a  spangle,  noth- 
ing sophisticated.  "The  Innocent  ap- 
peal would  be  best.  The  'I  never  really 
loved  my  husband'  effect.  Therefore  she 
would  wear  a  cobweb  lace  dress  with  a 
ohlffon  underrobe  and  a  duU  satin  belt. 
It  was  modest,  and  for  those  with  curi- 
osity, revealing.  '"No  bunch  of  orchids 
at  ths  belt— too  obviously  expensive. "< 
"Orchids  too  often  accompanied  un  1 
fait  accompli." 

'  It  was  Carmencita  who  dazzled  New- 
port by  her  victoria  drawn  by  four  black 

■  mules  in  silver  harnes.s  and  red  blind- 
ers, coachman  and  footmen  in  Mexican 
costumes,  silver  embroidered  sombreros. 

Reading  this  novel  to  the  end,  one 
'  does  not  say  "good-by"  to  the  charac- 
:  ters  or  their  portrayers.  Here  is  a 
I  novel  that  can  be  read,  and  with  -fresh 


delleht,  aealn  and  agalxk 


/ 
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EDITOR. PRINTERS 
Afl  th«  "World  Wags: 

Mr.  Frank  Carlos  Griffith  also  re- 
.  calls  the  Yankee  Blade  and  the  droll 
Drum  Head  Sermons  over  which  many 
Bostonlans  laughed  In  1869-70.  Doubt- 
less Herald  readers  all  over  New  Eng- 
land remember  the  True  Flag,  the 
Waverly  Magazine  and  other  weeklies 
published  down  In  Liberty  square  and 
In  Charlestown  years  before  the  great 
firo 

The  fine  old  editor  Mr.  Griffith  de- 
picts, who  put  his  own  compositions  in 
type  as  he  thought  them  out,  was  not 
uncommon  In  former  days  Horace 
Seaver  of  the  Boston  Investigator  told 
me  he  did  It  for  years;  and  his  zealous 
untaeonlst  H.  L.  Hastings  of  the 
ShrtsUan  did  likewise,  I  think.  Thomas 
Todd,  one  of  the  city's  oldest  and  best 
known  printers,  -"'ho  «Pent  a  lif et  me 
in  the  office  of  the  Congregatlonalist, 
win  bear  me  out  as  to  P"ntef  com- 
posing articles  with  the  "stick  in 
hand  as  they  stood  at  the  m^-^^'l 
genthaler  as  yet  lay  ^^fl^f 
horizon  in  the  history  of  the  art  pre- 
servative of  -ts.^^^  ^  ^onT. 

Boston. 

WHAT  THIS, COUNTRY  NEEDS 

\B  the  Woild  Wags: 

•■W^ashlngton.  Hope  was  held  out  to 
tho,  American  smoker  today  at  the  Na- 
t  onal  Tobaoco  Men's  convention  here 

bat  he  again  may  enjoy  a  good  five- 

=  nt  cigar." 

There  were  only  tfwo  grades  of  cigars 
,  Milwaukee  In  the  seventies  and 
,:j<htleB.'  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
.pulatlon  were  Germane.  "Gibt  mlr 
n  cigar"  meant  a  five-center,  which 
.,alitv  was  considered  exceUent  for  all 
asonable  people  excepting  a  few  p'"" 
•rats  who  ordered  "glbt /n.r  ein  gutes 
,  ;gar."  which  meant  a  ten-center,  only 
smoked  l.y  brewers  and  the  ll^e. 
In  English  "a  oi^ar"  meant  the  Ave- 

didn't  mean  the  cheaper  kind  wa^  a 
iMmkarcno  by  any  me^ns. 

our  G«>rmnn  professor  '""^o,'^*'^ 
•  \u  "  or  a  "Bismarck"  (5  cents)  with 
Mjch  gusto  that  his  countenance  was 
soon  hidden  by  the  smoke  screen,  aided 
by  a  thick-growing  set  of  Wurtemburg 
whUkers.  LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 
Boston. 

\  The  saying  "What  this  7""*'7,.T'ta^ 
Veds  is  a  good  five  cent  cigar  has 
\ently  been  attributed  to  eevera  men 
0  "t  was  published  In  the  B"'"  '"f  °" 
5^Wa)  Hawkeye  In  the  late  sixties  or 
-.ily  seventies. — Ed. 

BENEFITs"oF~EDUCATION 
F    J.  K.  writes:     "Who  says  that 
learning  goes  altogether  unrewarded? 
nThe^^^ndow    of   a   confectioner  In, 
Codman    square.    I^orchester     appears  : 
this  sign:     "College  Ices  of  All  Kinds 
10  Cents  to  Scholars." 

SHARING  THE  BURDEN 

(There's  more  scope  In  marriage  for 
an  affectionate  vvoman  than  for  a 
brainy  one,  says  Dr.  J.  Oldfield.) 

Be  kind,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  can 
be  brainy, 
Avoid  extension  lecture  and  exam, 
^  And  take  a  course  in  slipper-warming, 
j  Janie, 

'     Or  how  to  pusrti  a  pram. 


Be  gentle;  learn  to  keep  the  cradle 
rocking,  • 
Tho"  classic  Argo  drifts  egalnst  the 

rocks; 

By  Eros,  can  you  fancy  a  bluestocking 
Darning  her  husband's  socks? 

Away  with  logic's  Intellectual  muddle, 
instruct  your  hands  to  soothe  away 
my  pains; 

There's  scope  for  you  to  coax,  caress 
and  cuddle, 
And  I'll  put  up  the  brains! 
—A.  W.  In  I»ndon  Daily  Chronicle. 

DEEP  THINKING  GERMANS 

Mr  Ernest  .NUuman  tells  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  translation  "Pan  with  the  feet 
of  a  ram  (or;  the  ram-footed  Pan-)"  this 
story:  "It  reminds  me  of  the  answer 
given  to  a  couple  of  friends  of  mine  »t, 
Haw^^nith  bv  a  passing  German  of  whom- 
Ihe^  had  asked  the  way  to  Liszt's  grave 
'T  ls7i's  grave,'  he  replied  (in  excellent 
Gern  anrls  there'  (pointing  to  the  left), 

but  the  grave  of  Liszt  himself  Is  there 
,po  ntlng  to  the  right).    No  doubt  there 

s  In  Gern.any  a  subtle  '"etaphyslcal 
distinction  between  a  man  and  the  man 
himself  that  we  English  are  unable  to 

grasp."   

SADDER  BUT  WISER  SHELBY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

0  did  Tom  Johnson  of  Shelby,  Montana, 
Fall  on  the  peel  of  a  eUpptery  banana? 
Has  he  no  kerchief?  "-I'll  send  him  a 

bandana,  _ 
Has  he  no  emoke?   I'll  send  him  a  Ha- 
vana. 

O.  pity  the  mayo^he^by^Mo^n^-, 

BIBLOMANIA 

1  am   I  confess,  a  book-buying  fanatic: 
My  library's  cluttered  with  volumes 

galore;  . 
And  I've  quite  a  collection  stored  up 
In   the  attic— 
But   still   I'm   eternally   looking  for 
more. 

In  thinking  it  over.  It  oft  seems  to 

me  a   

RldlrulOua  thing  thus  to  pay  money 

out  ,  .  . 

For  books  when  I  haven't  the  slight- 
est idea 

What  one  of  the  bunch  I  possess  Is 

about.   F-  ^- 

fj  FOREHANDED 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  in  Central  square,  _Cam- 
bridge,  this  sign  pasted  on  the  window 
of  a  furniture   shop  displaying  baby 

carriages:  _ 

JUNE  BRIDES 
LOOK  HERB 
BEFORE   BUYING  ELSEWHERE 
Wellesley.   W.  M.  W..  Jr. 

LEIGH  HUNT  MUST  GO 

The  "100  per  cent.  Americans"  who 
enjoy  twisting  the  British  lion's  tall  ; 
and  demand  that  all  Americans  who. 
took  part  In  the  Revolution  should  be 
pictured  In  school  and  other  histories  i 
as  saints  of  heroic  stature,  while  all 
the  British  were  contemptible  scound- 1 
rels  when  they  were  not  monsters  of 
cruelty,  should  not  allow  the  amiable 
Leigh  Hunt's  "Table  Talk"  to  be  sold 
In  book  shops,  or  sent  by  mall;  they 
,  should  even  see  to  It  that  the  book 
be  taken  from  the  Boston  Public  Lib- 
rary and  burned  publicly  In  Copley 
square.  And  why? 
Listen  to  this: 

"There  is  something  In  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  extremely 
dry  and  uninteresting.  This  Is  owing 
partly  perhaps  to  the  moneyed  origin 
of  It.  partly  to  the  want  of  personal 
■anecdotes,  to  the  absence  of  those  In- 
teresting local  and  historical  associa- 
tions which  abound  In  older  states,  and 
to  the  character  of  Washington;  who, 
however  admirable  a  person,  and 
fitted  as  It  by  Providence  to  the  task 
which  he  effected,  was  himself,  per- 
sonally, of  a  dry  and  unattractive 
nature,  an  Impersonation  of  Integrity 
amd  straightforwardnessi  exhibiting  none 
of  the  social  or  romantic  qualities  wliloh 
Interest  us  In  other  great  men." 

And  yet  as  Artemus  Ward  eloquently 
put  It:  "The  American  Revolution  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  revolutions 
that  wa|i  ever  seen." 


H^'Jisa  Henry  B.  Irving  was  playing  in  Boston,  we  happened  to  meet 
Brim  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Irving  did  not  talk  about  his  illustrious 
fftther,  the  uplift  of  the  drama,  Shakespeare,  the  need  of  a  national  the- 
itre  ill  England.  Wonder  of  wonders,  he  did  not  talk  about  himself,  nor 
jiid  ho  discuss  the  proper  interpretation  of  Hamlet.  He  asked  us  if  we 
could  direct  him  to  the  church  where  the  sexton  committed  a  murder  that 
had — enjoyed  is  hardly  the  word — an  international  reputation. 

Reading:  "  'H.  B.'  and  Laurence  Irving,"  by  Austin  Brereton — the  book 
Js  published  in  this  country  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  of  Boston — we 
wonder  whether  Henry  may  not  soon  be  remembered  chiefly  as  a  student 
of  criminology  and  a  biographer  of  murderers  including  Judge  Jeffreys. 

Mr.  Brereton  having  written  the  life  of  Henry  Irving  has  constituted 
Hmself  the  biographer  of  the  family.  It  remains  for  him  to  write  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Henry  Irving,  Florence  O'Callaghan,  the  mother  of  Henry  B. 
and  Laurence.  A  full  account  of  her  early  married  life  would  no  doubt 
be  interesting  and  instructive,  Mr,  Brereton  in  the  Introduction  to  this 
volume  says  that  he  spent  many  hours  in  her  house  at  Folkestone;  that 
her  keen  and  correct  memory  helped  him  in  many  ways;  she  was  the  only 

Serson  that  could  enlighten  him  about  the  early  years  of  her  two  sons, 
[e  also  eays  that  Lady  Irving  was  present  in  Westminster  Abbey  when 
the  ashes  of  her  husband  were  interred  in  Poets'  Comer.  He  does  not 
gossip  about  the  separation  following  the  birth  of  the  younger  son. 
(Irving  was  married  in  1869.  Laurence  was  bom  in  1871.)  Mr.  Brereton 
merely  says:  "For  reasons  which  need  not  be  entered  upon,  and  may  be 
put  down  to  'incompatibility  of  temper.' "  But  the  final  parting  did  not 
come  until  1879.  The  mother  cared  for  the  children  until  they  went  to 
college.  Henry  lived  in  her  house  when  he  was  in  London,  until  his  mar- 
riage; Laurence  lived  with  her  whenever  he  was  in  England.  And  so  the 
boys  grew  up,  not  knowing  their  father  well,  "but,  happily,  they  came  in 
due  season  to  recognize  his  worth."  The  father  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  his  sons  following  his  owTt  calling.  When  he  introduced  Henry  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  VII)  the  prince  asked — it  was  at  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fencing  at  the  Lyceum,  and  it  was  vacation  time  at  Oxford — : 
"What  is  he  going  to  be?"  "Poor  boy,"  replied  the  father,  "he  wants  to 
be  an  actor."  "Well,"  answered  the  prince,  "if  he  wants  to  be  actor, 
■why  shouldn't  he?"   An  eminently  sane  remark. 


dramatist,  who  was  then  (1880)  making 
his  first  attempts.  The  boys,  as  Plnero 
remembers  them,  used  to  come  behind 
the  scenes  and  hover  about  the  wings, 
•'two  manly  little  chaps  in  Eton  Jackets 
and  tall  hats."  Their  school  was  Linton 
House,  later  Marlborough.  At  mock 
trials,  Henry  showed  a  line  of  thought 
■that  later  was  strongly  developed.  Even 
as  a  boy,  he  was  profoundly  Interested 
In  Hamlet,  and  he  went  to  a  fancy  dress 
entertainment  In  the  traditional  cos- 
tume of  the  Prince. 

"H.  B."  AT  OXFORD 
Henry  In  1889  went  to  New  College, 
Oxford.     Laurence,  purposing  to  be  a 
diplomat,  went  to  Russia.    At  Oxford 
'Henry  was  "ragged"  on  account  of  his 
white  "bowler,"  and  was  finally  forced 
to  don  a  black  hat.     Ha  was  neither 
■popular    nor    unpopular.      When  X>f- 
Bpooner  called  him  up  for  cutting  col- 
lege chapel,  he  said:    "You  seem,  Mr. 
Irving,  to  be  very  regular,  very  per- 
sistent, in  your  aHsence  from  chapel." 
To  which  Henry  replied,  without  wish- 
ing to  be  insolent  or  for  any  gallery 
effect:     "Believe   me,  I've  never  been 
regular,   never  persistent  in  my  life." 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
join   the    Oxford   University  Dramatic 
Society.    His  Strafford  and  King  John 
won  warm  praise;  also  the  small  part 
of  Decius   Brutus,    so   that  a  leading 
critic  described  him  as  "a  true  actor"  j 
And  wrote:    "In  form  and  countenance  | 
J»e  Is  wonderfully  like  his  father;  I  hope  , 
he  may  live  to  succeed  him  and  to  take 
rank  among  the  first  of  English  actors." 
He  was  Invited  by  managers  to  go  on 
the  professional  stage.     One  offer  was 
to  play  jeune  premier  parts  with  Mrs. 
lAngtry  at  about  $12  a  week. 

Henry's  three  hobbles  at  Oxford  were 
the  drama,  criminology  and  speaking  at 
the  Union  Society.  Mr.  W.  J.  Morris, 
his  friend  at  Oxford,  told  Mr.  Brereton 
that  Henry  then  loved  to  talk  about 
criminals,  to  analyze  law  cases.  "I  lent 
him  eome  valued  books  of  mine,  which 
recorded  all  the  famous  trials  for  the 
•past  200  years,  and  in  these  volumes  he 
fairly  revelled.  I  remember  one  nlgia 
In  my  rooms  discussing  Eugene  Aram, 
and  I  was  amazed  at  his  wonderful 
-knowledge  of  the  'scoundrel,'  as  he 
called  him."  At  Oxford  Henrj'  was 
never  Idle;  he  seemed  to  have  no 
"recreation"  of  the  ordinary  sort. 


The  Two  Irv  ing  Boys  in 
Their  Early  Years 

The  boys  went  to  school  together  In 
their  early  years  and  were  devoted,  the 
■line  to  the  other,  then  and  through  life. 

Scandal"— Henry  as  Joseph  Surface, 
-flu^ence  as.  Charles.  They  were  In- 
ducted In  music  and  dancing.  Taken 
?rtie  Lyceum  Theatre  when  Plnero 
vJa«  In  their  father's  company,  they 
^^fmed  a  life  long  friendship  with  the 


BAR  OR  STAGE 

.  lieavlng  Oxford,  he  stood  halting  be- 
tween the  bar  and  the  stage.  His  father 
did  not  wish  him  to  be  an  actor,  yet 
Henry's  Instincts  were  that  way.  Plnero 
pointed  out  to  him  the  precarlousness 
of  the  actor's  calling;  that  his  his- 
trionic gifts  would  aid  him  at  the  bar; 
hie  father's  reputation  would  also  assist 
him,  but  overshadow  hlra  In  the  theatre. 

"  "I  entreated  him  to  remember  that  a 
barrister  of  50  Is  still  young,  and  that 
an  actor  of  50  —  especially  a  romantic  I 
actor— Is  a  veteran.  He  listened  to  me 
with  the  deepest  attention,  and  seemed 
impressed  by  my  arguments.  Not  long 
afterward  I  heard  that  he  had  decided 
to  entrust  his  fortunes  to  the  stage." 

His  first  appearance  as  a' professional 
actor  was  not  auspicious.  Robertson's 
"School"  was  revived  at  the  Garrlck 
JTheatre,  London,  In  1891.  Henry  took 
the  part  of  Lord  Beaufoy,  and  thus 
followed  In  tho  footsteps  of  H.  J.  Mon- 
tague, who  In  the  United  States  was  a 
matinee  idol,  and  handsome  H.  B.  Con- 
way.   Henry  was  "not  then,  and  Indeed 


he  never  was,  a  Jeune  premier,  the  easy, 
«elf-satlsfled,  worldly  beau-Ideal  of  tht 
xnlss  In  her-  teens."    He  was  nervous; 
his  voice  was  monotonous  and  highly 
pitched;  cold  In  his  love-making,  he  was 
described   as   having   a   stilted,  ultra- 
crlgglsh   manner.     Above  all,  he  was 
handicapped  severely  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  his  father's  son.    Mr.  Brereton 
thinks  that  In  later  years  this  parentage 
was  a  benefit.    The  engagement  at  the 
Garrlck  did  not  last  long,  and  Henry 
was  tiot  invited  to  play  elsewhere.  So 
'he  left  the  stage  for  the  law  and  for 
work  on  his  life  of  Judge  Jeffreys.  He 
had  begun  this  life  at  Oxford,  but  the 
book  was  not  published  until  1S9S.  ^ 
QAININQ  TECHNIO 
The  stage    lured  him    back  In  1894 
when  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
played  with  little  success  In  Buchan- 
an's "Dick  Sheridan,"  also  In  "Frou- 
Frou."    Joining  Ben  Greet's  company, 
not  disdaining  small  parts,  he  learned 
something  of  technic  until  he  was  en- 
trusted with  important  parts— Leontes, 
Othello,   Benedict,   Hamlet  and  Digby 
Grant  In  "Two  Roses."     Thus  he  dared 
to  play  roles  of   his  father's.  Henry 
■was  born  under  a  lucky  star;  a  pleasant 
childhood;  schooldays  full  of  occupation; 
"  euccess  at  Oxford.    But  Is  Mr.  Brereton 
justified  In  saying:    "At  25  he  had  the 
irorld  at  his  feet."    It  Is  true  that  in 
his  Mtfi  year  he  took  the  part  of  Ham- 
Jet  and  was  praised  at  length  by  the 
Scotsman  when  he  appeared  at  Edin- 
burgh In  that  role,   but  the  real  be- 
ginning of  his  London  career  was  In 
August,  1896,  when  he  took  the  part  of 
Hentzau  In  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
-  In  that  year  he  married  Dorothea  Balrd, 
the  actress. 

"H.   B."  IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  Brereton  gives  a  full  account  of 

•  **H  B  "s"  life  as  an  actor,  naming  the 

•  many  'plays  and  satisfying  those  who 
are  known  as  "date-hounds";  quoting 
copious  extracts  from  reviews  published 
In  contemporaneous  newspapers.  We 
never  saw  "H.  B."  on  the  «tage-  Mr. 
Brereton  says  that  when  H  B  A"*  a^p- 
peared  in  New  York  he  had  then  deter- 
Silaed  to  be  his  own  manager— he  waa 

not  too  kindly  treated  by  the  "He 
made  many  private  friends  and  In  some 
cities  he  was  warmly  received.    He  was 
virtually  a  stranger.    He  did  not  have  the 
time  to  establish  himself  In  favor.  It 
was  in  Chicago  that,  on  the  18th  Decem- 
ber (1905)  he  made  his  first  appearance 
las  Mathias  In  "The  Bells"    In  England 
1  H    B    was  recognized  for  himself  and 
his  o«-n  abilities.    In  America,  the  same 
old  arguments  of  heredity  continuaUy 
stood  In  his  way.    Some  papers,  how- 
lve°r'  werTcuUe  ^f^^-^^^'^ZTr 
quotes  an  appreciation  by^M'--,;^^'^^!^ 
I  R  Linn  of  Philadelphia,  who  succeeded 
ifn  obtaining  a  long  talk  with  the  acton 
Perhaps  the  chqice  of  a  play,  Paolo 
fnd  F?ancesca,"'by  -Stephen  Phillips,  for 
the    opening  In  New  Tork    was  un- 
fortunate. 

FAVORITE  ROLES 
Of    modern    plays,    "The  Admirable 
Crlchton"   was   his   favorite.  Another 
favorite  part  was  that  of  the  heartless, 
calcutunT    cynical  ™an-about-town 

and  scoundrel,  -'^P Inlro  stld 

ton's  "Tree  of  Knowledge.  Plnero  sam 
of -H  B  ,"  apropos  of  his  Letchmere  in 
••Letty"  that  in  straight  parts  Se  was 


ii  .  !  Ill  i;  :i'.i-u.:!!ii  ..f  (!.•■  yiiailiy  ,>r 
k'limness;  that  his  psrformance  was 
"oiiiottmes  mora  antlsfylnK  to  the  au- 
I  h(ir  than  to  the  public. 

Fascinated  as  he  was  by  the  study  of 
rlmlnala,  U  Is  not  surprislngr  that  he 
pliiyod  villains  with  a  peculiar  sest; 
villains  or  characters  with  some  pecu- 
iliir,  or  sinister,  twist.  Among'  the  roles 
\vhloh  stood  out  were  Don  John,  Mark- 
bolm.  In  a  one-act  drama  based  on 
.Stevenson's  story — his  lago  was  thought 
by  some  too  light  and  careless — Mathlas, 
Caesar  Borgia,  Duboso,  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  in  Comyns  Carr's  adaptation, 
Robert  Mncalre. 

A  long  chapter  Is  given  to  "H.  B.'s" 
Hanilot.  When  he  played  the  paft  at 
to  Adelphl  In  1906,  he  would  have 
received  a  fairer  hearing  If  he  had  not 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  overshadowed 
by  the  reputation  of  his  father  In  the 
part.  "I  do  not  mean  to  Infer ,  that 
olther  playgoers  or  critics  were  unjust, 
■  onsolously  or  otherwise.  Had  'H.  B.' 
been  a  stranger,  had  he  not  borne  such 
a  striking  resemblance  to  his  father.  It 
would  have  been  to  his  advantage  In 
this  case.  He  looked  so  like  the  Ham- 
let of  another  generation  that  It  was 
Impossible  to  avoid  comparison."  Mr. 
Brereton  has  much  to  say  about  famous 
Hamlets  from  the  time  of  Betterton.  He 
speaks  of  Garrlck,  J.  P.  Kemble,  C.  M. 
Young,  Edmund  Kean,  Macready, 
Fechter,  Henry  Irving,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  having  seen  all  the 
Hamlets  of  note  In  his  o'wn  time,  fhat 
"H.  B."  was  the  most  lovable  Hamlet 
that  the  stage  has  known;  that  this 
Hamlel  had  two  paramount  features, 
youth  and  lovableness.  Another  London 
oritio  was  pleased  to  find  that  "H.  B." 
In  this  part  was  free  from  his  father's 
mannerisms. 

In  1911,  Australia  was  visited.  Re- 
turning to  London  he  took  the  part  of 
Nobody  In  Stephen  Phillips's  adaptation 
of  "Everywoman."  He  played  In  South 
Africa.  Back  in  London  he  made 
strange  excisions  in  "Hamlet"  to.  em- 
phasize "the  dramatic  as  apart  from 
the  literary.  Interest,"  and  so  over- 
board went  the  advice  of  Polonlus  to 
his  son  and  Hamlet's  speech  to  the 
players.  This  condensation  did  not  please 
the  public  His  last  appearance  was 
in  1018,  when  for  King  George's  Pen- 
sion Fund  for  Actors  and  Actresses  he 
played  Sir  Charles  Pomander.  On  this 
occasion  Lady  Bancroft  played  for  the 
last  time. 


His  health  was  failing  In  1918.  For 
five  months  during  the  war  he  worked 
In  the  Intelligence  department  at  the 
admiralty,  and  suffered  from  the  strain. 
Mr.  Brereton  met  him  at  luncheon  sev- 
eral times.  "Usually  abstemious  In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  he  ate  and 
drank  ravenously,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, smoked  a  large  cigar  at  each 
meal  with  a  feverish  enjoyment.  All 
this  was  unnatural  and  a  sure  mark  of 
that  illness  which  eventually  caused  his 
death.  He  was  just  wasting  away."  He 
died  on  Oct.  17,  1919. 

PASSIONATE  CRIMINOLOGIST 
Alfred  Tennyson  onc«  told  "H.  B's" 
father  of  a  talk  with  Jowett  Into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  Irving 
aked  him  on  what  subject.  "Murder," 
replied  Tennyson.  "H.  B."  quoted  this 
anecd)ote  In  the  Introduction  to  his 
"Book  of  Remarkable  Criminals,"  pub- 
lished In  1918,  and  says:  "The  fact  Is  a 
iTlbute  to  the  intere^st  that  crime  has 
for  many  men  of  Intellect  and  imagin- 
ation. Indeed,  how  could  It  bo  other- 
wise? Rob  history  and  fiction  of  crlma, 
how  tame  and  colorless  would  be  the 
residue?"  It  was  the  "mystery  of 
human  motives"  In  this  "human  Inter- 
est of  crime"  that  caused  "H.  B."  to 
devote  a  largo  i>art  of  his  life  to  Its 
study. 

His  "Studies  of  French  Crlmdnala  of 
the  19th,  Century"  (1901)  deals  with 
foreigm  crlmlnaJs:  Lacenaire;  Tropp- 
raann  who  stabbed  and  battered  to 
death  a  woman  and  her  flva  children, 
Abbe  Bruneau,  who  murdered  an  old 
priest  In  a  peculiarly  shocking  manner; 
Pianz  and  Ravachel  and  others,  who 
as  Mr.  Brereton  well  says  had  nothing 
human  about  them.  "H.  B."  admitted 
this:  "Ravachel  and  his  fellows  are 
passing  nightmares,  unworthy  to  be 
more  than  barely  chronioted  In  the  life- 
time of  a  great  people;  but  there  are 
points  In  the  characters  of  these  crim- 
inals and  the  circumstances  of  their 
punlshrrtents  which  are  not  without 
significance  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  French  character  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice."  Mr.  Brere- 
ton shakes  his  head  and  says  that  this 
book  Is  not  a  scientific  work;  simply 
the  story  of  most  atrocious  criminals. 
Ha  prefers  "H.  B.'s"  "Book  of  Remark- 
able Criminals"  <1918) — Charley  Peace, 
Robert  Butler,  Prof.  Webster  of  Boston. 

"The  author  of  the  recapitulation  of 
thtt  mournful  story.  In  lb*  course  of 

his  professional  visit  to  Anterlca  in 
1906-07,  visited  the  scene" — H.  H. 
Holmes  of  Chicago,  who  murdered  at 
least  10  persons  for  'gain,  the  Holmes 
of  "Holmes  Castle";  the  Frenchmen 
Derues  and  Castalng. 

CHARLEY  PEACE  . 
Charlej  Peace,  accomplished  burglar, 
If  we  are  not  mistaken.  Is  treated  with 
loving  irony  by  Mr.  Charles  Whlbley  In 
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."vlr.  Urerctun  says  that  "H.  B.'s  "  Ireatr 
gnent  is  distinguished  by  humor,  light- 
ness of  touch,  also  by  irony,  but  this 
Irony  Is  grim.  "H.  B."  extolled  Peace 
as  the  one  great  personality  among 
English  criminals  of  the  19th  century. 
"In  Charley  Peace  alone  Is  revived  that 
good-humored  popularity  which  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Claude  Duval,  Dick  Turpln  and  Jack 
Sheppard.  But  Peace  has  one  grievance 
which  these  heroes  have  been  spared. 
His  name  has  been  omItteQ  from  the 
pages  of  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."  From  Duval  down  to  the 
Mannings,  Palmer,  Arthur  Orton,  the 
bushrangers  Morgan  and  Kelly,  many 
less  noteworthy  criminals  And  recogni- 
tion there,  but  "room  has  been  denied 
to  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  nat- 
urally gifted  criminal  England  has  pro- 
duced, one  whose  character  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  for  its  modesty,  its 
entire  freedom  from  that  vanity  and 
vainglorlousness  so  common  among  his 
class." 

Peace  Is  contrasted  with  Sheppard. 
The  latter  "loves  to  stroll  openly  about 
the  London  streets  In  his  fine  suit  of 
black,  his  ruffled  shirt  and  his  silver- 
hllted  sword,"  while  Peace  "lies  con- 
cealed at  Peckham  beneath  the  homely 
disguise  of  old  Mr.  Thompson."  Holmes, 
the  Chicago  murderer,  is  compared -with 
Richard  III,  who  espoused  "deliberately 
a  career  of  crime."  It  seems  that  "H. 
B."  was  not  a  party  to  the  whitewash- 
ing of  that  monarch,  who  by  recent 
historians  has,  in  fellowship  with  Lu- 
crezta  Borgia  and  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
been  cleansed  of  sin  and  clothed  in 
white. 


The  most  successful  and  therefore 
perhaps  the  greatest  criminal  in  Shakes- 
peared  wrote  "H.  B  ,"  is  the  King  in 
"Hamlet";  for  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Is  "skilfully  carried  out  by  one  whose 
genial  good-fellowship  and  convivial 
habits  gave  the  lie  to  any  sugg'estion 
of  criminality."  The  murder  of  Duncan 
Is  an  example  of  a  class  of  crime,  the 
dual  of  which  there  are  fo^^r  modern 
instances  cited  in  the  book.  The  writer 
proposed  to  make  a  deeper  study  of 
Shakespeare's  criminals. 

"LAST  STUDIES" 

"Last  Studies  in  Criminology"  was 
published  in  1921  after  his  death.  They 
are  records  of  wrongful  accusations, 
the  cases  of  Adolf  Beck.  Joseph  Le- 
surques,  Clement  de  la  Ronclerre  and 
Peter  Vaux,  "The  Lyons  Mall,"  as  we 
all  know,  was  founded  on  the  case  of 
Lesurques.  "H  13"  also  edited  the  re- 
ports of  the  trials  of  Fran^  Muller,  Mrs. 
Maybrick  and  the  sanctimonious  mur- 
derer Henry  Wainwright,  who  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Thoma.s  Griffiths 
Wainewrlght  (with  an  "E"),  the  forger 
and  poisoner,  the  friend  of  Lamb  and 
Talfourd,  the  flashily  brilliant  contrib- 
utor, "Janus  Weathercock,"  to  the  Lon- 
don Magazine,  whose  "essays  and  criti- 
cisms," edited  with  an  account  of  ths 
author  by  W.  C.  Hazlltt.  were  pub- 
lished in  1880.  When  asked  why  he  had 
poisoned  Innocent  Helen  AbercrOmby,  a 
beautiful  young  girl  whose  life  he  had 
insured,  he  said  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection: "Upon  my  soul,  1  don't  knew, 
unless  It  was  because  she  had  such 
thick  legs."  Oscar  Wilde  made  this 
Wainewrlght  the  subject  of  an  essay, 
and  the  poisoner  suggested  to  Dickens 
his  story,  "Hunted  Down,"  though 
there  is  a  wide  departure  from  the 
facts.  But  we  wander  from  the  sub- 
ject: "H.  B.,"  as  described  by  Mr.  Bre- 
reton. 

The  editing  of  Henry  Walnwrlght's 
trial  called  forth  a  hearty  appreciation 
from  Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall.  He 
and  "H.  B."  belonged  to  "Our  Society" 
or  the  "Crimes  Club,"  at  first  an  asso- 
ciation of  12,  later  of  40  members  in- 
terested in  criminology.  After  a  dinner 
they  would  debate  cases,  and  matters 
connected  with  that  subject.  Members 
and  guests  were  pledged  to  secrecy. 
One  of  "H.  B.'s"  best  friends  was 
Churton  Collins,  the  learned  and  keen 
writer,  who,  proverbially  gentle  by  na- 
ture except  with  his  pen  when  he  was 
attacking  careless  and  Inadequate 
scholarship,  made  criminology  a  hobby. 
Collins  killed  himself  beforo  he  had 
filled  out  his  three-score  years  and  ten. 
Mr.  Brereton  thinks  that  "H.  B."  might 
have  lived  longer  If  he  had  not  so  con- 
stantly pursued  the  morbid  hobby  of 
criminology.  At  any  rate,  "could  he 
not  nave  put  his  fine  Intelligence  and 
exceptional  literary  gifts  to  better  use 
than  perpetuating  in  print  the  deeds  of 
criminals?"  Considering  these  deeds, 
"H.  B."  reached  this  conclusion:  that 
there  are  more  complete  villains  than 
the  ordinary  criminal  and  they  con- 
trive to  go  through  life,  without  offend- 
ing against  the  law.  "Close  and  scien- 
tific investigation  has  shown  that  the 
average  convicted  criminal  differs  In- 
tellectually from  the  normal  person 
only  in  a  slightly  lower  level  of  intelli- 
gence, a  condition  that  may  well  be 
e- plained  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
victed criminal  has  been  found  out." 

"H.  B.'s"  volume,  "Occasional  Pa- 
pers, Dramatic  and  Historical,"  pub- 
lish ^d  In  1906,  Includes  his  essay  on 
Coii>^-j»  Gibber's  "Apology  for  His  Life" 
— '      I  of  the  most  briUlant  and  enter- 


BuaBe" — hla  "Art  and  Status  of  the 
I  Actor,"  "The  CalllnB  of  the  Actor,"  his 
j  Royal  Institution   lectures,   "The  True 

Story  of  Eugene  Aram"  and  an  article 
!  on    that    hard    drinker.    Chief  Justice 

Scroggs. 

The  "Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys,"  -which 
was  reviewed  In  4(he  Spectator  (for 
three  and  a  half  column.s — the  review 
with  a  high  tribute  to  the  biographer — 
showed  great  research  and  discrim- 
ination In  the  selection  and  analysis  of 
the  mass  of  material.  "H.  B.'s"  esti- 
mate of  Jeffrey's  life  and  character 
w.is  rather  different  from  that  which 
has  generally  been  accepted. 

Is  it  not  possible,  we  say  again,  that 
Henry  Brodrlbb  Irving  will  be  known 
and  appreciated  as  a  biographer  and  a 
student  of  criminology  when  as  actor 
and  manager  he  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  as  a  son  of  his  father? 

ROMANTIC  LAURENCE 
The  life  of  Laurence,   the  younger 
son  of  Henry  Irving,  was  romantic.  Mr. 
Brereton,  contrasting  his  life  with  the 
sunshine  of  "H.  B.'s,"  says  the  clouds 
!  hung  over  Laurence  almost  to  the  end. 

When  he  was  on  the  threshold  of 
:  achievement,  he  was  lost  with  his  wife 
I  in  the  sinking  of  the  Empress  of  Ire- 
l  land.  He  is  described  as  being  afCec- 
jvtionate  and  amlatile,  simple  and  genial, 
sympatttietlc,  humorous,  having  an  un- 
1  failing  sense  of  duty. 

In  his  youth  he  became  Imbued  with 
•a  love  for  Russia;  how,  no  one  knows. 
When  he  left  school  at  Marlborough — 
the  report  read,  an  excellent  charac- 
ter, but  his  form  master  wrote — "Not 
at  all  satisfactory — Bible  lessons  very 
poor" — he  went  to  Paris  to  perfect  his 
French.  His  mother  took  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  lived  three  years, 
the  happiest,  perhaps,  of  his  life.  He 
became  proficient  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage; he  knew  the  people.  He  en- 
joyed the  state  and  diplomatic  affairs. 
As  an  amateur  ha  played  David  Gar- 
ripk  in  the  first  performance  of  a 
piece  in  English  In  that  city.  His  heart 
was  set  upon  entering'  the  diplomatic 
corps,  but  his  father  wa.s  unable  to 
supply  the  considerable  sum  of  money 
that  in  those  days  was  required.  In 
1890-91,  Henry  Irving  lost  over  £4000 
as  manager  of  the  Lyceum.  There  was 
a  further  deficit  the  next  season, 
though  the  receipts  exceeded  £58,000. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  the  best  that  Lau- 
rence was  disappointed.  He  did  not  | 
rebel;  he  had  not  a  harsh  word  to  say 
of  his  father.  Laurence  was  too  free 
and  open,  too  explosive  for  diplomacy. 
H.  B.  was  more  intuitively  diplomatic. 

So  Laurence  became  an  actor,  begin- 
ning in  1891,  at  Dundeed,  as  a  member 
of  Benson's  company,  and  playing  Snug, 
the  joiner.  He  was  ne.^rly  killed  on  the 
stage  at  Belfast  by  a  shot  from  a  pistol 
supposed  to  be  unloaded.  In  London,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  1S9Z  at 
Toole's  Theatre,  for  Toole  was  his  god- 
father. He  played  small  parts  until  Tree 
chose  him  to  act  Svengali  on  tour.  He 
began  to  write  plays.  The  first  was 
"Time,  Hunger  and  the  Law,"  a  sad 
play  of  Russian  life.  He,  his  brother 
and  Cyril  Maude  were  in  it.  Charles 
AVyndham  saw  them  and  said  to  the  two 
brothers:  "I  dare  say  you're  very  clever 
young  men,  but  you've  got  to  learn  your 
business  as  your  father  and  I  did.  ' 

MORBID  PLAYS 

In  choice  of  plays  and  In  his  own 
plays,  Laurence  seemed  to  prefer  the 
dark  and  sinister  side  of  life.  There  was 
an  adaptation  of  Le  Fanu's  story.  Un- 
cle Silas."    Even  Mr.  Brereton  admltjS 
that  the  story  of  "Godefrol  andYolande 
(Chicago,  1896),  with  leprosy  the  theme, 
is  not  "ennobling."    "Peter  the  (ireat 
i  was  gloomy,  and  Henry  Irving  did  not 
attract  the  public  by  playing  the  em- 
1  peror.    A  member  of  his  father  s  com- 
panv.  Laurence  acted  Tallien,  Antonio, 
Nemours,  Valentine;  he  went  with  his 
father  on  his  last  three  American  tours 
(99-00,  01-02,  03-04).    Then  for  six  years 
he  toured  the  Provinces,  visited  Ameri- 
ca, acting  and  writing  incessantly.  Not 
until  1910  were  his  visits   to  London 
many    He  toured  provincial  music  halls 
in  order  to  gain  the  means  to  live.  In 
American  music  halls  he  played  Louis  XI 
in  "The  Ballad  Monger."    His  transla- 
tion of  "Les  Hannetons"   ("The  Incu- 
bus") was  regarded  as  an  "unpleasant 
play   the  same  seproach  was  brought 
against  Brieux's  strong  play,  "The  Three 
Daughters  of  M.  Dupont,"  which  was 
savagely  attacked.     Not  politic,  Lau- 
rence made  a  hasty  speech  at  the  Lotos 
Club,  in  New  York,  in  which  he  said: 
"One-fourth    of    Shakespeare's  words 
cannot  be  spoken  in  public";  and  he 
denounced  "The  Merry  Widow     as  a 
"highly  deleterious  entertainment. 
SUCCESS— THEN  DEATH 
His   first    great    success    in  London 
was  In  "The  Unwrlten  Law,"  his  own 
adaptation     of     Dostoievsky's  "Crime 


and  Punishment"  (1910),  and  he  was 
excellent  In  Walter  Frlth's  "Margaret 
Catcapole."  In  1911  he  toured  as  Ham- 
let, representing  him  as  very  young 
I  and  a  spoilt  child.  He  put  him  among 
Elizabethan  surroundings,  and  dressed 


tho  KliiiS  us  .Sir  -'■  r  ILai'i.'. 
Hamlet  was  that  of  "an  alfecllonal 
rather  impish  boy,  who  shrank  from 
the  task  of  avenger  In  no  uncertain 
manner."  His  elocution  was  partlcu- 
largely  good,  and  he  admirably  empha- 
sized Hamlet's  "antic  disposition."  His 
lago  to  Tree's  Othello  (1912)  gave  the 
Impression  that  If  his  lines  had  fallen 
in  as  pleasant  places  as  those  of  his 
brother,  he  would  have  risen  to  a 
I  high  place  as  an  actor.  Later  he 
brought  out  his  version  of  "The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,"  "Typhoon"— the  on* 
play  that  brought  him  popularity  and 
pecuniary  reward— Ibsen's  "The  Pre- 
tenders" (1913),  In  which  he  proved 
himself  "a  worthy  successor  of  his 
father  as  an  actor— a  wonderful  em- 
bodiment," but  unfortunately  few  saw 
It.  "The  Typhoon"  was  played  in  Lon- 
don over  200  times,  but  Laurence  was 
still  haunted,  as  was  his  father,  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  money.  He  went 
to  Canada  in  1914  and  played  In  30 
towns  from  one  side  of  the  continent 
to  the  other.  Before  tl>e  University  of 
Toronto  he  delivered  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress on  "The  Drama  as  a  Factor  in 
Social  Progress,"  In  which  he  spoke 
freely  and,  as  the  conservative  would 
say,  rashly  in  attacking  social  abuses. 
Apparently  he  was  at  last  to  be  re- 
warded for  his  brave  and  high  en- 
deavor. Then  came  the  tragic  ending. 
The  Empress  of  Ireland,  stopping  in  a 
dense  fog,  was  rammed  by  a  Norwegian 
collier.  She  sank  in  10  minutes  with 
the  loss  of  800  lives. 

A  survivor,  Mr.  F.  E.  Abbott  of  Mon- 
treal, described  Laurence  as  comfort- 
ing his  wife.  "  'Keep  cool,'  he  warned 
her,  but  she  held  her  arms  around 
him.  He  forced  a  life-belt  over  her 
and  pushed  her  out  of  the  doorway. 
He  then  practically  carried  her  up 
the  stairs.  I  said,  'Can  I  help  you?' 
and  Mr.  Irving  said:  'Look  after  your- 
self first,  old  man.  God  bles  you,  all 
the  same.'  "  Mr.  Brereton  adds  that 
as  the  ship  went  down  "husband  and 
'  wife  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms 
and  Laurence  was  kissing  his  faith- 
ful friend  and  helpmate  as  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  closed  over  his 
dreams  and  that  ever  present  longing 
for  home  whereby  had  come  his  tragic 
death." 

It  is  said  that  Laurence  loved  ani- 
mals while  his  brother  had  no  love  for 
them.  A  cat  in  the  room,  though  he 
could  not  see  It,  disquieted  him.  Henry 
was  never  a  trencher  man;  he  had  "poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking."  Lau- 
rence was  a  stu/dy  Bodribb.  He  enjoyed 
a  good  dinner,  a  good  cigar.  He  once 
said  to  Mr.  Brereton,  "I'm  like  my 
father  about  food— and— "  with  a  cheery 
smile  at  her,  "Mabel  sees  that  I  get  it. 
i— and  a  cigar."  Henry  smoked  rarely. 
'.Laurence's  wife  was  Mabel  Hackney, 
a  good  all-round  actress.  When  she 
was  married  to  Laurence  in  1903  she 
was,28  years  old.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren. "H.  B.'s"  son  Laurence,  having 
distinguished  himself  during  the  war 
in  the  air  force,  is  an  artist.  The  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  is  an  actress.  "H.  B.'s" 
will  was  proved  for  £39,176.  The  es- 
tate of  Laurence  was  valued  at  £937 
gross,  ylth  net  personality  nil. 

FATHER  AND  SONS 
Mr.    Breterton    says    in  conclusion: 
"The   story  of  Henry  Irving  and  his 
sons  is  as  wonderful  as  It  is  sad.    It  be- 
gan In  loneliness,  In  gloom,  in  mistrust. 
It  ended  in  sadness,  but  in  understand-  i 
ing     The  father  died  ere  yet  the  sons  ] 
had  come  to  their  complete  knowledge  , 
of  him  and  their  consequent  reverence 
and  affection.    'I  am  very  thankful  that  I 
I  was  able  to  see  much  of  him  during 
his  last  years;   to  judge  of  my  poor 
father  fairly.'     There    is    a   world  of 
meaning    In    those    simple    words.  It 
was  death  that  called  them  forth,  oust 
as  the  passing  from  'life  to  eternity'  of 
Laurence  caused  Harry  Irving  to  let  his 
own  heart  reveal  the  truth.    Thus,  were  ; 
the  father  and  his  sons  united  at  last,  i 
Thus,    death    dissolved  all   doubt   and  j 
brought  peace  to  Harry  and  Laurence  j 
and  true  affection  for  the  memory  of  | 
the    great  man  who    had  gone  before 
them    his  ambition  accomplished." 

This  volume  of  239  pages  contains 
eight  illustrations;  a  list  of  the  parts | 
played  by  H.  B.  Irving  with  dates  and 
names  of  theatres;  a  bibliography;  notes 
on  "H  B."  and  his  children,  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence Irving  and  Barrle  and  the  Irvings. 
There  Is  an  adequate  index. 

In  the  review  of  Mme.  Blanche  Mar- 
chesi's  "Singer's  Pilgrimage"  published 
in  The  Herald  of  last  Sunday,  "Mane 
Wiet,  '  the  fat  singer  with  the  night- 
ingale's voice,  should  read  "Marie  Wilt." 

IN  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

Some  dav,  perhaps,  we  shall  get  back 
to  that  m-uch -despised  thing- tune, 
which  will  be  still  better.  For  it  is  bet- 
ter, after  all,  to  go  away  with  a  con- 
crete tone- image  in  one's  mind  than  , 
with  an  amorphous  mood  of  emotion — 
not  a  tune  that  one  can  whistle,  of 
course— that  would  be,  under  our  pres- 
ent canons  of  judgment,  much  too  in- 
artistic—but something  that  one  could 
at  least  indicate  ivlth  a  graceful  wave 
of_the  thumb,  as  a  painter  waves  it  in 


front  of  a  picture  when  words  fall  him. 

London  Times  apropos  of  piano  pieces 
by  Felix  White. 

Arthur  Somervell's  new  song  cycle 
•■The  Broken  Arc"  (eight  poems  by 
Browning)  woa  sung;  for  the  first  time 

last  month  In  London.    The  songrs.  ac-  l 
cordlnff  to  the  Dally  Telegraph,  showed  j 
Dr.  Somervell's  graces  uf  melody  ami! 
musicianship.    "He  Is  not  of  those  who 
ileal  in  complexities,  pinning  his  faith 
rather  to  the  appeal  of  simple,  yet  by 
no  means  unsophisticated,  charm,  and 
In  this  characteristic  these  songs,  whicji 
are  well-contrasted  In  mood  ani  "Pnt'- 
mfint,  ere  quite  typical  of  his  refined 
und  expresslre  art."   We  knew  Somer- 
veil  In  Berlin  in  the  early  eighties.  He 
was  then  a  young,  handsome  chap,  deli- 
cate, high  colored,  and  It  was  said  that 
he  had  some  heart  trouble  and  would 
not  live  long.    He  was  studying  com- 
position with  Kiel  and  gave  great  prom- 
ise   Ho  had  his  prejudices  and  was  out- 
spoken.    We    sat    near    him    in  the 
Slngakademie  when  there  was  a  per- 
formance   of    Rubinstein's  "Paradise 
Lost  "  The  chorus  began  a  fugue,  bom- 
ervell  rose  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed 
passionately,  "that's  a  rotten  subject. 
And   so   it   was.    One   of   his  earliest 
songs,  simple,  pathetic,  beautiful,  "Once 
at  the  Angelus,"  was  sung  here  a  good 
many  years  ago  by  Gardner  Lamson.  It 
Is  strange  that  it  is  not  sung  today. 

We  have  heard  here  In  London 
ers  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
so  that  we  can  no  longer  be  surp-'-isea 
even  though  one  visits  us  from  the  Mo- 
hawk tribe  of  the  North  .V-.ne.-lcan  In- 
dians.  Such  an  one  came  on  tndny  to 
sing  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Overseas  League,  an.l  gave 
a  very  interesting  recital  of  the  soug.^  ot 
his  people.    He  was  Os-Ke-Non-l i.n,  a 
chief  of  his  tribe,  and  the  possessor  v. 
a  weirdly  expressive  voice.    The  l  ro- 
gramme  gave  the  information  tb;U^  'lic 
developed  his  technique"  In  New  \ork. 
which  Is  a  thousand  pities!   It  was.  In- 
deed, when  he  was  obviously  con.solous 
of   the   demands   of   "technique"  (the 
technique  required  for  art-songs)  that 
he   was   least    Impressive.     This  con- 
sciousness asserted  itself  in  the  songs 
by  Lleurance  and  Troyer.  which  he  sang 
to     pianoforte     accompaniment— songs 
which  were  all  aptly  described  by  the 
naive  phrase  which  he  applied  to  on'- 
of  them— "White  man's  Indian  song. 
Ot  far  greater  Interest  were  those  Mo- 
hawk songs  wlilch  he  sang  in  native 
dress  with  the  lights  of  the  hall  low- 
ered and  a  red  glow  around  hun.  and 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  water  tom- 
tom.    Here  there  was  no  technique— 
.  save  that  which  Nature  gives,  and  no'.h- 
I  Ing  came  between  us  and  the  songs  to 
disturb  the  atmosphere  which  they  cre- 
ated.   The   melodies   were   sung   m  a 
"gllssando"  fashion,  bo  that  the  inter- 
vals were  not  too  clearly  defined,  I'Ut 
the  tonic,  fifth,  and  octave  were  always 
the  starting  and  resting  points.   Two  of 
the  most  appealing  of  these  songs  were 
"Mosquito   Song"   and   "Feast  Song  — 
the  last  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  dances  at  the  "Feast  of  Strawber- 
ries."—Daily  Telegraph,  June  "Sa. 

"Stravinsky's  suite  of  three  songs, 
'Faune  et  Bergere'  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  showing  that  at  the  age  of  2-4  he 
wTole,  like  many  another,  rather  weakly 
romantic  music." 

Mme.  Poldowskl  has  been  at  it  again 
!n  London,  giving  a  concert  of  her  own 
orks.    A  suite  of  eight  pieces.  "The 
.Lledonlan  Market"  for  piano  was  said 
to  be  unfamiliar. 

If  the  18th  century  could  endure  the 
eight  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Rinaldo  in  a 
wig  and  knee  breeches  I  do  not  think 
It  would  outrage  us  to  see  Tannhaeuser 
In  the  costume  of  Julian,  or  Alberich 
and    Mime- invariably   the  worst-tall- 
red  and  worst-barbered  characters  on 
lie  operatic  stage- dressed  with  a  little 
.  [■  the  elegance  of  Scarpia.    The  death 
of  Marie  Lloyd  has  put  an  end  to  what 
used  to  be  one  of  the  great  hopes  of 
my  life — to  see  her  as  Kundry.  with 
■.eorge  Robey  as  Parsifal.    The  seduc- 
:on  scene  would  have  been  something 
to  remember  in  old  age  and  tell  our 
grandchildren  about.    And  think  of  Mr. 
Robey,  in  his  clerical  costume,  among 
the  Flower  Maidens,  admonishing  them 
with  pursed  lips  and  uplifted  hand:  "Let 
there  be  mirth,  but  let  it  be  tempered  [ 
with  seemlinessl"  But  though  I  suppose 
I  shaU  never  see  these  things  now.  1 1 
have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  "Ring"  with  the  ideal  cast  I  worked 
out  for  it  years  ago,— Miss  Annette  Kel- 
lermann  as  the  first  Rhine  Maiden,  the 
Brothers  Griffiths  as  Grane.  the  Mail 
Hatter  sporting   the   Tarnhelm.  Little 
Tlch   as   Mime,    and    so   on.  Perhaps 
Barry  Jackson  will  take  up  the  Idea  fori 
the     Birmingham     Repertory  Theatre 
when  he  has  finished  with  "Cymbeline." 
—Ernest  Newman  in  the  Sunday  T5meo 
(London.) 


man-ot-li;^--wurU'l  sl.vlo 
;itt-d  to  him  than  Hahn  s 
.u.ii  .   i.uHiental  nothings." 
Verlaine  incomprehensible!  Debussy's 
elusive  stylo  that  of  "the  hard,  m.in  of 
the  world!" 


Her    (Selma   Kurz's)    voice    has    all  ! 
those  attributes  with  which  Ben  Jonson 
endowed  his  beloved  in  "So  sweet  is; 
she'"    There  is  none  of  the  hardness  In  j 
it  which  we  associate  with  the  averag-:  , 
coloratura  singer,  while,  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  her  amazing  technique,  we  may 
mention  that  she  can  trill  for  15  seconds 
by  the  clock.    She  gave  us  some  pretty 
vocal   exercises   In    Handel's   "II  Pen- 
seroso."  with  Monsieur  Amadlo  as  flut- 
ist, and  then  turned  her  attention  to 
music  by  adding  "Deh  vlenl"  as  an  en- 
core.    Apart,  however,  from  its  ^J'^^al 
beautv  we  were  disappointed  with  Mme 
Kurz's  rendering,  because  she  destroyed 
the  rhythm  with  continual  rallentandi, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  hlRher  note  and 
a  more  florid  finish,  altered  the  cadenza. 
—London  Times. 


Joseph  Leopold  Roeckel,  who  died  re- 
cently at  Vittel  (Voges),  aged  85.  com- 
posed a  number  of  successful  songs  and 
cantatas.  His  father  was  first  tenor  of 
the  imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  the  orig- 
inal Florestan  in  "Fidelio."  a  close 
friend  of  Beethoven,  and  the  Introducer 
of  German  opera  to  Paris  and  London. 
His  eldest  brother  was  joint  Kapell- 
meister with  Richard  Wagner  of  the 
Dresden  Opera.  J.  L.  Roeck»l  was  born 
m  London,  and  studied  music  under  his 
father  and  at  Wuertzburg  with  Eisen- 
hofer.  and  with  Goetze  at  Weimar.  Set 
tllng  at  Clifton,  he  became  a  successful 
teacher  and  solo  pianist.  Among  his 
cantatas  were  "Fair  Rosamond."  The 
Sea  Maidens"  and  "Westward,  Ho!  and 
among  his  songs  were  "Angus  Macdon- 
ald  "  "A  Bird  in  Hand,"  "The  Storm 
Fiend."  "On  the  Zander  Zee,'  "The 
I  Skipper  of  St.  Ives,"  "Green  Isle  of 
Erin"  and  "The  Three  Old  Ma'<3« 
Lee  '•  Mr.  Roeckel's  first  wife  was  Miss 
Jane  Jackson,  who  published  sever«il 
piano  works  under  the  name  of  Jules 
de  Sivral.— London  Times. 

Handel's  violin  sonata  in  G  minor  was' 
plaved  "straight."  as  they  say  of  ac- 
tors- no  introducing  of  extraheous  ideas 
and 'no  elaborate  "reading";  it  was  a, 
performance  altogether  right-minded,  inj 
that  is  revealed  that  old  Handel  in  writ-| 
ing  it  was  merely  enjoying  himself  thor- 
ouehly  In  experimenting  with  all  the 
various  melodic  lines  which  he  most 
comfortably  on  the  strings  of  a  violin, 
and  the  adagio  (third  movement)  is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  proofs  of  the  state- 
ment that  what  is  most  fitting  Is  most 
beautiful.— Dally  Telegraph. 


When  the  headmaster,  C.  T.  Smith, 
of  the  Robert  Montedore  C.  C.  School, 
Vallance  road.  Whitechapel.  lectured  on 
"Opera  in  Schools,"  50  boys  between  12 
and  13  years  of  age  performed  par:  of 
"The  Magic  Flute."  Mr.  Smith  spoke 
In  favor  of  children  being  made  familiar 
with  some  of  the  great  operas  before 
leaving  school,  and  said  that  in  teach- 
ing opera  they  tapped  a  large  number 
of  interests.  The  work  of  preparation 
stimulated  study  in  other  direction!., 
and  he  had  seen  performances  by  chil- 
dren which  were  of  a  standard  suffi- 
cient to  justify  opera  forming  a  part 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

VARIA 

George  Moore's  comedy.  "The  Coming 
of  Oabrielle."  wcs  said  to  be  a  rewritten 
version  of  his  earlier  play,  "Elizabeth 
Cooper."  This  did  not  please  Mr.  Moore, 
who  wrote;  "I  would  raUier  you  had 
spoken  of  'The  Coming  ot  Gabrielle'  as 
a  new  play  written  on  a  similar  tliemo  j 
to  that  handled  in  its  predecessor.  Tli« 
characters  are  not  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  princlfpals,  wliilo 
in  respect  of  construction  and  ot  dia- 
logue the  two  plays  differ  materially." 

■  The  annual  Shakespeare  summer  fes- 
tival at  the  Memorial  Theatre,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  which  began  on  July  21. 
I  will  continue  until  Sept.  1.  At  a  special 
:(  matinee  last  Thursday  Murray's  trans- 
lation of  the  "Electra"  of  Euripides 
was  performed.  Among  the  plays  not 
by  Shak-espeare  to  be  performed  are 
Drinkwater's  "Mary  Stuart,"  Snaw  8 
"Getting  Married"  and  "HeartbreaJt 
House." 

Me.<rsrs.  Grlfteth.  Siostrom.  Poirier  and 
P.eUuc  are  among  those  studied  by  Fred 
Ph.  Amlgueit  in  his  volume  "Cinema. 
Cinema!"  published  by  Payot  &■  Co., 
Lausanne. 


Massenet's  heroine  Anita  In  "La  Na- 
varralse."  has  been  portrayed  at  Ravlna 
Park  by  Ina  Bourskaya.  The  New  York 
Times  says  the  part  was  formerly  taken 
in  this  country  by  Mme.  Calve  and  by 
Mme.  Farrar.  Surely  by  Mme.  Calve; 
but  whv  not  mention  GervlHe-Reache, 
whose  impersonation  was  tragic  in  the 
extreme.  What  a  pity  she  died!  Her 
Delilah  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  bhe 
and  Charles  Gilibert  arc  sorely  missed 
today. 


Here  is  a  Philistine  utterance  In  the 
London  Times:  "One  does  not  pretend^ 
to  know  what  Verlaine  means,  but  De-I 


The  Garde  Republicalne  band,  led  by 
M  Balav,  which  visited  England,  con- 
sists of  4  flutes,  3  oboes,  23  clarinets,  9 
saxophones,  1  sarrusophone,  4  trom- 
bones, 4  cornets,  5  trumpets,  4  bugles,  4 
drums,  9  saxhorns,  6  double  basses.  At 
the  concert  in  the  Albert  Hall,  July  8- 
the  Somme  Battlefield  memorial  concert, 
in  which  this  band  took  part— Lady 
Strathcona  bought  a  box  for  £100. 
Seals  in  the  stall^  varied  In  price  frorft 
2  guineas  to  1  guinea.  Seats  In  the  bal-' 
cony,  as.  ad.;  in  the  gall's;;',  Is-  ^ 

.    They  tell  me  that  Glasgow  Is  verri 
cheery  about   the  promised  return  or 
Emll  Mlynarskl,  for  six  years  conductor 
of  the  Scottish  orchestra,  to  the  scene! 
of  many  a  former  triumph  there  In  day* , 
gone  by.    I  have  already  recorded  the 
'  fact  that  Mlynarskl  Is  to  be  one  of  seY-  , 
eral  conductors  in  Glasgow.     Since  tM 
left  England  In  1916  Mlynarskl's  life  hai  \ 
been  ot  a  most  varied  type,  for  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  and  his  family  had 
to  leave  their  home  near  Kovno  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  Moscow,  where 
he    gave    many    concerts,    including    a  ' 
good  deal  of  English  music  In  his  pro- 
grams.    But    his    English    s>-mpathios  i 
stood  against  him  for  a  time  on  the 
outbreak  of  revolution.    Eventually  he  i 
reached  Warsaw,  and,  In  the  presidency  | 
of  Paderewskl,  he  reformed  the  Con-  l 
ser\atorium  and  the  National  Opera,  of  , 
both  of  which  he  is  the  director.— Daily  I 
Telegraph. 

Mr.  Glllv  as  Scarpia  in  London.  "To 
him  fell  the  lot  of  presenting  an  in-  , 
crodlb:e  monster— a  monster  which 
finds  no  place  In  any  scheme  of  things— 
whether  tragedy,  fantasy  or  pantomime. 
Scarpia  is.  an  unreal  character,  upon 
whom  not  even  the  composer  can  throw 
an  lllueionary  light  without  the  aid  of 
a  special  kind  of  medium.  Mr.  Glily. 
both  as  an  actor  and  as  a  .singer,  has 
all  the  requirements  for  that  special 
medium.  His  acting  gives  a  welcome 
r(St  from  the  conventional  opertitic 
methods,  which  are  In  most  cases 
merely  a  revised  version  of  the  con- 
ductor's movements.  Here  instead  Is 
a  personality  whose  expression  finds  Us 
way  through  nought  but  maslc  and  Us 
utterance;  with  him,  Indeed,  the  char- 
acter is  entirely  formulated  by  the 
music  assigned  to  it— and  so  it  is  that 
his  Scarpia  is  a  really  consistent  oper- 
atic conception.  The  still  resonant  and 
,  expressive  voice  through  all  its  exten- 
sive range  sang  a  gross  unreality  Iniu 


Having  a  chance  to  bring  Ida  Rubin- 
stein hither  for  "The  Mi"f'<=-". J^^/^'f 
Gest.  who  loves  to  cable,  cables  that  he  \ 
has  engaged  Lady  Diana  Manners  in-  l 
stead.    Ther^  Is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  1 

his  choice  save  that  Rubinstein  la 
gifted.— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  pub- 
lished this  paragraph  with  reference  to 
John  Drinkwater'te  new  play,  with  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  the  hero. 

"Dean   Inge,   when    speaking   at  an 
Oxford  debate  on  the  Victorian  Age. 
had  an  appreciative  word  even  for  the 
oft-derided  crinolin.".    Mr.  John  DrlnK- 
water  appears  to  share  the  dean's  view, 
judging  from  the  prominence  S'ven  to. 
the  crinoline  in  his  latest  play.  With 
such  exquisite  charm  and  grace  do  his 
I  ladles  waltz,  at  the  ball  at  ^ee  House 
I  m   their  gracefully  swaying  crinolines 
that  they  almost  eclipse  In  Interest  the 
figure  of  Robert  Lee  himself,  so  that 
one   only    partially    realizes   that  the 
future  general  has  just  made 
menlous  decision  to  go  with  ^  irglnla 
In  her  secession  from  the  Union.  The 
lades  are  not  there  to  talk,  but  merely 
to  float  In  crinolines  supporting  frocks 
of  many  hues,  and  Lee  acknowledges 
that  dancing  under  these  delightful  con- 
dltions  'calms  his  mma.'  " 


'1    I  W(M\'!  leii  a  i";;:ivi'  by  one 

ihomas  Turner,  a  merchant  of  that 
town,  who  once  was  lost  in  the  dense 
woodlands  around  Audley  End,  and  was 
only  able  to  find  his  way  by  following 
the  sound  of  the  church  bells.  To  the 
legacy  he  attached  the  Btipulatlon  that 
on  that  date  each  year  the  bellringers 
assembled  in  the  parish  church  should 
<rlng  a  peal  on  the  bells  and  have  a  ser- 
mon preached  to  them.  There  Is  prob- 
ably no  other  parish  in  the  kingdom 
where  ringing-  enthusiasm  has  lasted  so 
long,  or  where  Fabian  Stedman  haa  lia4 
more  devoted  disciples.  * 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  -writes  to  The 
Herald  from  his  humble  ehlngled  cot- 
tage in  Clamport:   "I  was  amused  this 
afternoon  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  ver- 
' '  anda  of  the  Gotolt  Club  by  overhearing 
the  conversation  of  two  women  from  the 
West  who  In  this  once  simple  villago 
were  dressed  as  If  for  a  lawn  party  on 
tho  North  Shore  and  were  blazing  -with  | 
precious    minerals.     I   could  not  help  j 
hearing  them.   As  -wras  said  In  old  plays,  : 
their  words  forced  themselves  on  my 
ears.     They  were  discussing  the  Im- 
portant  subject  of  dinner-giving;   the  1 
number  of  courses  and  how  they  should  j 
be  served.    I  am  not  Oedipus,  M.  Dupln  , 
or  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  but  I  at  onoe 
saw  that  these  women  were  of  the  sud-  1 
denlv  rich,  and  caught  too  late  In  this  , 
our  too  daily  life.    Why  did  I  not  rush  i 
to   their  aid,  -when  one  of  them,  the 
more  bulbous,  said  she  wished  to  give 
an  usual  dinner?    Probably  because  I  , 
am  a  modestx  person;  perhaps  because 
they  were  not  wholly  pleasing  to  the 
eye.     1  might  have  said:  'Pardon  me, 
madam,  but  why  don't  you  do  as  the 
hero  of  "A  Rebours"  who  gave  a  dinner 
in  a  sombre  dining  room  with  all  the 
courses  black,  from  black  bean  soup  to 
coffee,  and  the  waitresses  all  negroes.  , 
Or  I  might  mail  to  her  a  passage  from 
Florio's  Montaigne  which  I  happened  to 
read  this  morning: 

"  'Geta  the  Emperor  who  would  ha-ve 
all  his  messes  or  dishes  served  In  at  his 
table  orderly  according  to  the  first  let- 
ters of  their  names;  as  for  example 
those  that  began  with  P,  as  pig,  pie, 
pike,  puddings,  poute,  pork,  pancakes, 
etc..  were  all  served  In  together,  and  so 
of  all  the  rest.' 

"\nd  I  would  have  signed  this  no.e 
written  in  a  fine  Spencerian  hand. 
•Well-Wisher.'  " 


old 


WllU.im   Rokeby.   an   actor  65  years 
nropped  dead  on  the  stage  of  the 


life.' 


Palace  Theatre,  Brighton,  Eng.  while 
Appearing  in  "A  Week  End.''  He^"f- 
denly  exclaimed  in  the  "^<i-^  „  "J,  | 
lines.  "I  am  stlTfermg.  I  anr,  s"ff«j'"f_ 
The  audience  took  it  as  a  joke^  He  then 
said.  "I  am  going  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden."  and  started  to  w^^^  off  the 
stage,  but  dropped  dead  before  be  | 
reached  the  door. 

BELLRINGERS'  FESTIVAL 

(London  Times)  ' 
i    Sixty   bellringers    from   all   P^rts   ««  , 
(the  country,  as  tar  afield  as  I^'^jf^f 
r'loucesK-rshire,  and  Kent,  will  join  the 
S   ringers   kt   Saffron   Walden  and 
ate  part  in  the  300th  anniversary  fes- 
hal  of  the  saffron  Walden  Society  of 
Change  Ringers,  which  claims  to  be  the 
oldest^  society  of  bellringers  in  the  coun- 

"^Fabian  Stedman.   a  native   of  Cam- 
bridge,  who  publish^l  in  1.38S  the  first 
book  on  the  subject.  "The  Art  ot  Rln^  , 
Tng."   in   which   hts  -very  W"^'^'.  ^."^ 
somewhat  complex  system  Is  /°[^^ 
and  exDlalned,   was  a  member  of  tne  , 
Inciem     society    o2    College    Youtbs^  , 
which  dates  fro--  1637,  and  is  said  to  . 
be   the   earliest   of  tho   ili.^lng  g^'lds.  I 
The  Saffron  Walden  Society,  '-fl^^rl^  ', 
disp-ue  this  claim,  and  tod-ay  .c«l«brate. 
a  ringing  association  which    t  proudly 
deciTres  to  have  been  In  existence  la 

^^Its  claim  to  priority  rests  on  the  fact 

that  on  June  27.  1623.  the  Saffron  ^\  al- 


SPEAKINQ  BY  THE  CARD 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

It  mar  be  all  right  to  speak  editorially 
of  "empty  coal  bin  owners,"  but  "emP^y 
coal  bin"  Is  not  an  adjective  of  which 
I  should  be  proud.  Turn  the  phrase 
about  and  It  is  no  better— "owner  of 
empty  coal  bins"— you  might  as  well 
speak  of  the  "owner"  of  the  hole  In  a 
doughnut. 

Let  us  make  a  fresh  start.  "Citizens 
whose  coal  bins  are  empty;"  no,  I  don  t 
like  that,  it  is  too  formal. 

Ha'    I  have  it.    "Those  of  us  whose 
coal  bins  are  empty."   That  has. a  nice 
cosv    sound,    a  misery-loves-companv. 
all-"ln-the-sarae-boat    sort    of  atmos- 
phere. ADAM  STICKLER. 
Lexington. 
TRAINING  FOR  a'sIDE  SHOW 
(Fvom  the  Sloiix  City  Journal) 
LVDY  WANTS  ROOM  AND  BEARD, 
private  home.  Address  2170  Journal. 

LORD  DELIVER  USl 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Lord  waxes  H-onlcal 
over  a  statement  he  '^PP'^"/", ""^P°4o 
I  made  as  to  Beethoven  hall  in  1896-  NO 
such  statement  was  made  1^5' ">'^--'^'^' 
1875;  1S05  was  a  printer's  sUp  Nor 
I  mention  Den  Thompson  s  first  ••^PP-"-J 
ance  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum.  When 
Tsaw  I'lm  was  in  1874  and  Julia  WiUon 

"Bvald  -  writes:    "There's  a  sign  in 
Manhattan.    Kansa^Doctors    Col  & 
Colt.    I  wondered  what  their  specialty  , 
is  All!  Veterinarians." 


4 


INDECENT.    BUT  UNLAWFUL 

(Kilbourn.  Wis..  Weekly  Events) 
complaints  are  made  of  i'f-'^,',';* 
naked   in   tho  day  time   near  Superloi 
."t'^.Tet  bridge.    That  Is  not  only  -ntrao 
to  law.  but  Is  Indecent.    U  shouia 
stopped.  

(Atlv.  In  the  St.  Loul8  T'mee) 
GIRLS       WANTED  -  SIX.  BONnr 
'  TYPE    WHO  CAN  sing  and  dance  lor 
I  vaude;iUe  tabloid.    Add.  B-63.  Times. 

JOHNNY    ON    THE  SPOT 

As  the  W^orld  Wags:  ,,i<,„i-v  !l 

Alongside  me,  looking  at  the  display 
!  of  waste  in  an  army  goods  shoP^''""""^' 
stood  a  fat  lady.  A  «',f "  ''''^f J"^,' 
'Tents  for  Sale.  "Who."  she  asked  _  of  | 
nobody,  "would  put  pups  in  a  tf°/'  / 
was  there.  Sir-there!  Sy^^^^y'  ^  "^.'^^ 
suavely.  "Madame  hM  hoard  of  the 
dogs  of  war?"  OVER  THERE. 


C      .lONSTRATING  THERMOS 
BOTTLES 
jjohrl-  'M-her  Morley  In  N.  Y.  Evening  Tort) 
Soinotlmcs  wo  wonder  whal  ht\s  hap- 
.rneil  l'>  the  Fever  Olrl  of  Escanaba, 
MIoh.  Hid  sho  go  Into  the  Chautauqua 
octure  circuit? 


She  stepped  Into  the  bath,  surrend- 

red  hersulf  to  the  water's  voluptuoUB 
familiarity.  But  the  sensuousncss  of 
its  embrace  repeUed  her  with  Us  Im- 

illcatlon  of  luxurious  security;  seemed 
,,n  nllen  and  perfidious  presence.  In 
whose  contact  there  was  something 
lp,vd.— From  first  reel  of  "The  Mystery 

f  the  Vanished  Hours." 
SAYS  ramer,  who  reads  such  thlngsr 

Perhaps,  the  water  was  a  little  fresh." 

With  mighty  forc«,  his  Jaw  we  smote; 
The  crowd  gave  three  ho.'iannas — 
They  thought  ho  was  the  man  who 
wrote 

•'Ves.  we  have  no  bananas." 

F.  L.  W. 

THE  CROWN  OF  AMBITION 

(Cowboy  trousers  with  a  fringe  are  said 
■be  Olio  of  tho  coming  fashions.) 
>r  many  a  year  I've  sighed  In  vain, 
Kunds  always  running  far  too  low, 

In  some  way  to  contrive  to  gain 
A  reputation  as  a  beau. 

\  hopele.«s  task  for  one  whose  store 
f  clothes  Is  palpably  pre-war. 

r.ut  now,  methlnks,  I'm  on  the  road 
To  what  I'd  feared  could  ne'er  take 
place; 

TIs  obvious  this  present  mode 
Was  made  to  suit  my  special  case, 
or  I've  a  fringe  on  every  pair, 
:aycd  with  a  decade's  constant  wear. 

— London  Dally  Chronicle. 


the  World  Wags: 
You  gave  the  heading.  "The  Boy,  Oh! 
Where  AVas  He?"  when  j'ou  .quoted  a 
parafrraph   stating   that   "Mrs.  Esther 
.iDlmson    Swanson   has   returned  from 
>r   wedding  trip." 
Why,  that's  the  chap  in  the  song 
"Good-bye.  Miss  Esther  Swan-sun, 

I  go  back  to  Vis-con-sun, 
Tou  got  here  too  much  Yon-sun. 

Pooh,  pooh,  for  you." 
Boston.  L.  R.  R. 


boys  In  tho  firat  class.    U«  f;ubjeict  was 
the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  FowcU  Bur.torv,  a 
nijted  English  philanthroplet  and  brewer 
of  good  old  EngllKh  ale.   If  those  were 
prohibitory    times,    like    the  present, 
Mr,    Lawrence    might    have    hesitated  ] 
about  presenting  (in  account  of  the  ca-  | 
reer  of  a  man  who  made  British  beer.  ; 
I  was  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  ITrank-  j 
lln  medal  In  the  year  mentioned.   I  do  ] 
not  think' that  any  bf  my  fellow  prize 
winners  are  now  Uvlijg.  George  Brooks, 
tho  brother  of  PhllUpa  Brooks,  -was  one 
of  them.  Of  the  recipients  of  tho  medals 
next  year  I  con  recaJl  only  Henry  M. 
Rogers,  who  is  still  happily  to  the  fore. 

And  this  reminds  mo  that  tho  late 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Wlnthrop  some  60  years 
ago  was  much  Interested  In  establishing 
a  Society  of  Franklin  Medal  Scholars, 
but  the  project  came  to  naught  after 
one  or  two  enthusiastic  meetings,  which 
T  attended.  The  medals  are  now  only 
given  in  the  Boston  Latin  school  and  in 
the  English  high  school,  for  Franklin 
did  not  leave  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide for  their  distribution  in  the  boys' 
grammar  schools.  He  did  not  antici- 
pate the  growth  of  the  city  through 
annexations,  wise  man  as  he  was  In 
his  day  and  generation.  His  gift  had 
for  many  years  to  be  enlarged  by  con- 
tributions from  the  municipal  treas- 
ury. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  HEADINQ 

(Adv.  In  Chicago  American) 
COOK       AND      WIDOW  WASHER 
WANTED — Grant  Hosp.,   561  Grant 
pi.,  nr.  Line  av. 


ESCAPE 

Upon  the  maslc  carpet  of  my  mind 
I  travel,  whether  sleeping  or  awake. 
.And  wondrous  Is  the  calm,  the  peace  1 
find 

In  each  Imagined  journey  that  I  take: 
.\  purple  blossomed  island  in  the  sea; 
A  light-house,  streaking  yellow  in  the 
black; 

.A  desert,  with  its  wide  monotony 
Of  endless  drifts  of    sand;  a  Lime- 
house  shack; 
.\  field  of  sugar-cane;  a  village  school;  : 
The  rush-hour  on  the  L;  a  Sipanish ' 
fete;  i 
A  bird  beside  a  quiet,  moonlit  pool. 
Singing  a  sleepy  story  to  his  mate. 

i  I'm  Everywhere,  and,  as  strange  lands 
appear. 

I  1  :  liS  but  the  shell  of  me  that's 

I  a.  BERNARD. 

/  J  f  / 

IN  BOSTON  8TRBBT8 

tlis  'World  'WagB! 
t  Seldom  gro  In  town  nowafloya,  but 
:©ttlng  tired  of  loisklng  at  the  sparrows 
md  the  robins  and  of  listening  to  the 
iroaklng  of  the  crows,  who  were  looking 
10  doubt,  with  anticipatory  delight  at 
Ji9  growing  oom.  1  thought  I  would 
ako  a  glimpse  at  Old  Boston  and  re- 
vive memories  of  tha  olty  proper,  whsn 
'  was  a  boy. 


I  allglited  near  the  south  corner  of 
.Vest  and  Tremont  streets  where  Amoe 
^wrence  lived  bo  many  years,  and  pro- 
:eedlng  down  the  former  thoroughfare 
umed  Into  Mason  street  opposite  the 
)ld  Adams  School  building,  now  desert- 
id  by  the  school  committee,  which  for 
lome  years  held  Us  more  or  less  -useful 
neetlnga.  The  edifice  Is  now  •without 
enants,  and  Is  awaltln*  demolition,  I 
lUppose.  Here,  at  one  of  the  exhiiltlone, 
told  an  appreciative  audience,  mostly 
idmlrlng  mothers,  that  England  might 
IS  well  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
rtth  bulrushes  as  to  seek  to  fetter  the 
>teps  of  freedom,  more  proud  and  firm 
n  this  youthful  land  than  when  she 
crouches  amid  the  magnificent  moun- 
:aln3  of  Switzerland,  or  words  to  that 
•ffect.  This  was  in  18B1,  the  last  year  of 
.he  existence  of  the  old  school,  presided 
jver  for  so  many  years  by  the  late  Sam- 
J6l  Barrett  of  whom  I  was  very  fond, 
ihough  some  of  the  boys  thought  him 
I  pedagogic  tyrant.  I  recall  that  Mr. 
UkWTence,  our  near  neighbor,  sent  over 
me  day,  a  bundle  of  books,  containing 
■  biography  to  be  voted  to  the  best  of 


So  continuing,  I  passed  the  stage  door 
of  the  Boston  Theatre.  I  recall  that 
I  audaciously  appeared  there  before  the 
footlights  twice;  once  as  MaJoolra  In  an 
amateur  performance  of  "Macbeth," 
and  again  as  the  leading  character  In  a 
farce  called  "The  Man  About  Town," 
which  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  a 
benefit  for  Tom  Comer,  the  veteran  or- 
chestral leader,  who  made  his  home  for 
many  years  at  the  Bromfleld  House. 
Thomas  Barry  was  still  the  manager  of 
the  playhouse,  and  I  had  an  alterca- 
tion with  him  about  my  interpretation 
of  the  role.  He  said:  "You  should  shake 
your  antagonist  violently."  I  replied: 
"I  could  hardly  do  that,  Mr.  Barry,  for 
I  am  supposed  to  have  my  right  arm 
in  a  sling."  Mr.  Barry  smiled  and  said: 
"Well,  I  have  made  a  mistake,  the  piece 
is  an  old  one,  and  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it."  "Y'ou  are  forgiven,"  was  my 
reply.  The  rehearsal  went  on  without 
any  other  interruption,  and  I  managed 
to  get  through  tho  performance  at  night 
with  some  applause.  ' 


Continuing  my  walk,  I  passed  down 
Avery  street,  once  nothing  but  a  nar- 
row lane  so  far  as  appearances  were 
concerned  with  dwelling  houses  upon  It, 
for  The  Boston  Herald  did  not  remove 
to  the  locality  until  many  years  after- 
wards. Across  Washington  street 
through  Hayward  place  I  found  myself 
In  the  neighborhood  where  Wendell 
Phillips  resided  so  long.  Though  he 
was  a  strict  temperance  man,  he  treated 
with  courtesy  a  young  man  who  sold 
intoxicating  li(iuor  in  the  vicinity.  From 
there  I  passed  into  Chauncy  street, 
known  as  Rowe  street  when  the  Brooks 
family  resided  in  the  neighborhood, 
while  Phillips  Brooks  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  Crossing  in 
Bedford  street,  the  latter  thoroughfare 
into  what  was  called  Chauncy  place  in 
the  old  days,  I  passed  the  Reed  board- 
ing house  where  Louisa  Aloott  tarried 
awhile  before  she  made  her  literary 
strike  with  "Little  Women."  Further 
on  I  passed  the  locality  where  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  preached  before  he  re- 
signed from  the  clerical  profession  and 
became  a  philosopher  who  did  not  want 
a  parish.  Then  I  found  myself  in  Sum- 
mer street,  just  below  old  Trlnltj' 
Church,  where  Phillips  Brooks  came 
back  to  from  Philadelphia,  long 
before  he  became  a  bisliop,  to  preach  to 
admiring  congregations.  Continuing 
down  Summer  street  I  passed  the  spot 
where  Edward  Everett's  house  once 
stood,  and  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Summer  streets  the  place  where  Daniel 
AVebster  once  made  his  home. 


Proceeding    through    the   first  men- 
tioned street,  I  turned  Into  Pearl  and 
passed    the  first  site    of  the  Boston 
Athanaeum.    Afterwards  I  went  near 
i  the  spot  where  Col.  Perkins's  mansion 
stood,  which  he  generously  gave  to  the 
institution  now  known  as  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  before  It  was 
removed  to  the  old  Summer  hostelry, 
the   Mount  Washington   House.  Here 
It  was  visited  by  Charles  Dickens  in 
1842  on  his  first  tour  of  this  country. 
Retracing  my  steps  I  went  by  the  locijl- 
Ity  where  Dr.  Channlng  preaclied  in  the 
meeting  house  at  the  northerly  corner 
of  Federal  street.    Turning  to  the  left 
I  strayed  through  Melton  place  where 
the.  Quaker  church  stood  and  found  my- 
self in  Ding-DJng  alley,  so-called  by  the 
mischievous  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
who  used  to  ring  up  the  irate  domestics 
J  for  fun,  and  found  myself  In  the  rear 
1  of  Rufus '  Choate's  residence.  Further 
1  in  I  emerged  near  the  houses  of  George 
J  Bancroft,    tho    historian,    and  George 
1  Cabot,    the    grandfather   of   the  Hon. 
\  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  where  the  latter 
lived  when  a  little  lad.    Then,  still  old 
memories  pursuing,  I  went  by  the  west- 
erly side  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  ajiilttle  way  above  the  resi- 


dence of  Bishop  lienedlct  Kenwlck  and  | 
nishop  John   nernord  Fltzpatrlok— tho  i 
olci  Ursullmi  Convent  before  the  nuns 
moved  to  Somervllle  to  meet  with  disas- 
ter at    the    hands  of   a   riotous  and 
bigoted  mob. 

I  turned  Into  that  part  of  Devonshire 
street  that  was  once  called  Theatre 
alley,  passing  the  place  where  once 
showed  the  rear  walls  of  the  old  play- 
house and  so  on,  leaving  behind  me  tho 
site  of  the  tobacco  and  cigar  shop  of 
the  widow  Grace  Dunlaj?,  who  kept 
something  stimulating  In  her  back  par- 
lor and  found  myself  opposite  tho  cor- 
ner of  old  Devonshire  street.  Where  my 
father,  James  Walker  Ryan,  kopt  a 
hosteary  of  some  local  renown,  ^v^^ero 
green  turtles,  cub  bears  and  peacocks 
were  objects  of  curiosity  to  tho  general 
passers-by  and  the  Juvenile  wonder- 
seekers.  .  .J  < 
Up  Milk  street  opposite  the  side  of 
tho  Old  South,  I  recall  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  there  came  Into  this  changing 
world  of  ours,  and  learned  to  mould 
candles,  little  dreaming  that  he  would 
I  throw  ll^t  upon  his  country  in  tho 
'city  of  Brotherly  Love  ai  one  of  the 

tnagnates  of  a  new  republic.  Looking 
across  Washington  street  a  tew  steps 
above  I  remember  that  nearly  opposite 
was  the  old  Province  House,  where  the 
colonial  governors  held  s^iiay  when  we 
lived  under  a  stubborn  and  demented 
King.  I  mlglit  have  gone  further  ao\vn 
Washington  into  Brattle,  where  the  old 
church  stood  with  the  cannon  ball  lodged 
in  the  steeple  or  thereabouts.  Here  Ed- 
ward Everett  preached,  a  Precocious 
pastor  of  19  years.  Or  I  might  have 
gone  further  up  and  crossed  over  Court 
street  to  Pemberton  square,  where  Rob- 
ert C.  Wlnthrop  lived,  at  the  comer  ot 
Tremont  row  near  tho  statue  ■which 
celebrated   good   deeds   of   one   of  his- 

*"wifat' has  become  ot  that  memorial? 
tt  was  removed  to  make  way/or  a 
station  of  the  "L"  road.    Oi  its  dis- 
position I  know  nothing. 
But  enough  Is  as  good  as  a  feast,  as 

ithe  ancient  dame  said  when  she  hissed 
the  homed  quadruped  of  tl^^  ^"'^'f^^^y- 

I     Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 


to  paper.  He  wfi.K  s;.  i'l  lo  bo 
nally  fast  compositor.  Mr.  Parker 
later  the  chief  editor  ot  the  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette.  Ho  bought  a  con- 
trolling Interest  In  tt  after  he  retired 
from  tho  advertising  d<ipartment  of 
Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  There 
was  a  lack  of  harmony  In  the  relation- 
ship of  tho  original  proprietors  of  the 
Express  and  Mr.  Parker  retired  with 
considerable  bitterness,  and  conslder- 
atile  financial  loss. 

I  think  Frederic  S.  Hill,  afterwards 
of  the  Cambridge  Press,  followed  the 
original  projectors.  He  had  for  an 
editor  an  English  literary  gentleman 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, and  while  the  last  mentioned  was 
In  Boston  on  a  visit  was  exceedingly 
happy  in  his  company.  Mr.  Morgan 
took  charge  of  the  Express  later.  Ho 
was  an  easy-going  lover  of  the  creature 
comforts  and  was  assisted  by  his  son, 
a  reputable  and  Industrious  chap  who 
was  well  liked.  Dr.  Hobbs  of  the  Bos- 
ton Post,  who  shone  In  the  "All  Sorts" 
column,  was  its  editor  for  a  while  with 
the  Morgans.  He  was  perhaps  tho  most 
prolific  Joumallst  in  turning  out  copy 
that  Boston  ever  knew. 

The  man  Harrington  to  whom  your 
correspondent  alludes  I  never  knew  per- 
sonally, but  I  happened  to  bo  standing 
near  him  at  the  Old  Continental  The- 
atre one  night  when  a  variety  vocalist 
of  the  feminine  gender  sang  a  sonff  In 
which  she  alluded  to  a  husband  coming: 
homo  tipsy  and  rolling  upon  the  floor. 
The  refrain  of  the  ditty  was:  "I'm  a 
happy  little  wife  and  I  don't  care." 
"That's  the  woman  for  me,"  cried  Har- 
rington. 

Of  the  Buffalo  Club  I  have  no  mem- 
ory. I  never  had  a  hom  there. 

"TJie  Life  In  Boston"  was  a  scurrl- 
ilous  sheet  When  I  first  knew  of  It.  It 
was  published  from  a  cellar  under  "Bil- 
ly" Mellen's  locksmith  shop  on  Water 
street  where  a  part  ot  the  federal  build- 
ing new  stands.  John  Stetson  was 
the  proprietor,  and  he  had  for  an  editor 
a  man  with  a  detective  eye,  who  wrote 
over  tho  nom  de  plume  ot  Greenhorn 
Thompson.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Dorchester. 
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Much  has  been  said  of  late  concern- 
ing the  deplorable  Ignorance  ot  pupils 
In  the  high  schools  ot  certain  soctloAs 
of  the  country  concerning  American 
geography  and  American  history  past 
and  present.  Some  one  said  In  comment 
that  a  New  Englander  should  at  least 
know  the  names  of  the  governors  of  the 
six  states.  We  asked  a  supposedly 
well-Informed  man  It  he  could  name 
them.  He  was  sure  about  Massachu- 
setts. He  named  the  Governor  of  Maine 
correctly,  for  he  had  read  about  Gov. 
Baxter's  dog.  The  rest  was  silence. 
Nor  could  we  come  to  his  assistance. 
After  all,  why  should  one  be  obliged 
to  know  these  names,  which  will  In  all 
probability  not  go  ringing  down  the 
corridors  of  time. 


BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 

(Walworth  County,  Wis..  Register) 
Not  content  with  having  the  largest 
family  in  Delavan,  and  probably  In 
Walworth  County,  William  StcJ-ck  has 
welcomed  another  child,  a  girl,  born 
Saturday. 


KNIGHTHOOD  IN  FLOWER 

(From  the  Peoria  Star) 
Clyde  Noble,  who  recently  filed  suit 
for  divorce,  desires  to  say  that  his  rela- 
tions with  his  mother-in-law  were  of 
a  pleasant  nature. 


CAUTIOUS  JOURNALISM 

(From  the   Chicago  Journal)  ' 
Five  barrels  of  alleged  beer  and  three  , 
gallons  of  supposed  whiskey  were  seized. 


ADD  "IRRESISTIBLE 
INDUCEMENTS" 

(Monmouth.  III.,  Daily  Atlas) 
WANTED — A  WOM.AN  TO  WORK  IN 
country.    Near  Gale.sburg.    May  have 
bne  child.    Call  at  322  E.  llth-av. 


Sign  seen  by  W.  B.  M.  on  top  of  a 
hill  as  he  Was  motoring: 

"Go  Slow  Down :  Give  Plenty  Room 
to  Upcomers." 


"OLD  SUSANNA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  page  70  of  the  Rev.  Carroll  Perry's 
book  on  his  father,  Arthur  Latham 
Perry,  ho  speaks  of  the  tune  "Old 
Susanna."  Who  was  tho  author  of  that 
tune?  Stephen  C.  Foster  was  the  author 
of  a  negro  melody  which  bears  the 
similar  title  of  "O  Susanna." 
>  INQUIRER. 

The  tune  to  which  Mr.  Perry  refers 
Is  probably  "O  Susanna." — Ed. 


JOURNALISTIC  MEMORIES 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
The  Saturday  Evening  Express,  to  I 
which  your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Kelly, 
recently  alluded,  was  started  as  a  com- 
petitor of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Gazete,  which  between  60  and  70  years 
ago  was  the  only  Journal  In  Boston  that 
published  a  Sunday  morning  edition. 
Its  founders  were  Henry  G.  Parker, 
Justin  Jones  and  a  Mr.  Sawyer,  whose 
Initials  I  do  not  recall.  I  think  he  was 
later  tho  collector  of  the  port  ot 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Mr.  Jones  was,  per- 
haps, better  known  as  Harry  Hazel, 
and  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Y'ankee 
Blade,  for  which  he  wrote  sensational 
stories,  which  he  set  up  at  the  case 
himself  without  i  first  committlns  them 


GRASSHOPPERS  AND  LOCUSTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  the  later  translators  or  re- 
visionists ot  Scripture  should  have 
rendered  the  presumably  general  terms 
Indicating  caterpillars  into  such  ento- 
mological nomenclature  of  their  times 
as  "cankerworm"  and  "palmerworm" 
Is  not  surprising.  It  does  not  change 
the  thought  and  was  justifiable  in  that 
it  adds  impressiveness  to  the  text. 
But  that  some  nature  faker  of  a  pre- 
Rooseveltian  time  should  have  attached 
"locust"  to  the  comparatively  inoffen- 
sive periodical  cicada,  and  that  the 
fallacy  should  have  persisted  so  that 
even  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  should  ap- 
parently confuse  the  singing  creatures, 
now  said  to  be  celebrating  their  first 
appearance  after  17  years  of  seclusion 
under  Cape  Cod  soil,  with  the  locusts 
of  Hcfly  Writ  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  proverbial  sticking  of  a  bad  name. 
Possibly  this  Is  complicated  by  the 
state  of  mind  engendered  by  the  di-y 
passage  which  he  quoted  subsequent  to 
his  report  of  insect  depredations  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  locust  plagues  of  history,  from 
those  described  In  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  devastations  by  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain locusts,  which  confronted  our  west- 
ern settlers,  refer  entirely  to  outbreaks 
ot  grasshoppers,  insects  to  which  the 
so-called  "17  year  locust"  (the  peri- 
odical cicada)  bears  no  more  xelation 
than  does  a  chipping  sparrow  to  a  hawk. 
Figuier,  in  the  Insect  World,  published 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
compiled  Interesting  data  concerning 
locust  depredations  in  the  past.  He  cites 
Pliny  as  stating  that  Greek  law  com- 
pelled Inhabitants  to  fight  the  locust.  In 
the  Isle  of  Lemnos  the  citizens  had  to 
pay  as  taxes  so  many  measures  of  lo- 
custs. (Authorities  in  charge  of  gypsy 
moth  control  please  note.  In  1600 
locusts  were  found  heaped  up  t 
depth  of  four  feet  in  parts  of  Pi 
and  Lithuania  ;  and  it  was  on  the 
of  a  grasshopper — not  a  cicada 
tho  Arab  prophet,  Ben-Omar,  re 
HBbrew  characters:  "We  are  the  ti 
of  the  Most  High  God ;  we  each  one  T 
99  eggs.  If  |We  were  to  lay  a  hundred 
we  should  devastate  the  whole  world." 

Bradford,  Vt.  B.  L.  H. 

"B.  L.  H."  unwittingly  does  Mr.  John- 
son an  injustice.  That  profound  student 
of  biblical  history  and  Hebrew  life  and 
manners  never  wrote  that  the  17-year 
~  ocust  Is  the  "locust,"  of  Holy  Writ^Ed, 


MHSTERSINGERS 
1  HEAD  KHTH  BILL 

The  Meisters'mgers  head  the  blU.  at 
Keith''!  Theatre  this  week.  In  their 
15th  annual  engagement.  Their  selec- 
tion.s  of  songs  Is  particularly  fortunate, 
affording  Interesting  variety  and  they 
were  enthusiastically  received  last 
evening. 

Bert  Levy,   always  a  popular  enter- 
tainer, sketches  rapidly  and  artistically, 
presenting  an  exceptionally  good  vaude- 
ville   act.     The   Misses   Williams  and 
Vannessl,  with  Arthur  Freed  and  Jack  11 
i>lftord.   have  a  gorgeous   selection  of  | 
e.xotic  dances  and  songs.  Lydia  Barrj-, 
possessed  of    a  keen  sense  of    humor,  j 
gives  her  audience  a  thoroughly  good  i 
time  as  she  sings  and  dances  in  good- 
natured  burlesque. 

Helene  Hamilton  and  Jack  Bames 
call  their  number  "Just  Fun"  and  it 
certainly  has  its  full  share  of  nonsense 
and  clever  lines.  Charles  Olcott  pre- 
ents  Mary  Ann.  who  sings  a  number  of 
his  songs  while  he  himself  gives  an 
amusing  burlesque  of  the  usual  tj-ps  of 
musical  comedy. 

Other  entertainers  are  Al  Raymond 
and  Tommy  Schram  in  "Syncopated 
Cocktail,"  Oscar  Margin  and  Company 
in  an  excellent  acrobatic  number,  and 
the  El  Key  Sisters,  graceful  roller 
skaters.  Aesop's  Fables  and  other  screen 
features  complete  the  program. 


SHOWS  CONTINUING 

TREMONT  T  H  E  A  T  R  E— 
George  M.  Cohan's  Comedians  in 
"The  Rise  of  Rosie  O'Reilly." 
Eleventh  week. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The 
Covered  Wagon,"  picture  version 
of  Emerson  Hough's  story.  Elev- 
enth -week. 


*  / 


WANE  OF  THE  PETTERS'  MOON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  moon  and  the  fulness  thereof  is 
well  known  to  exert  power  of  high  up- 
lift upon  the  tides  of  oceans  and  emo- 
tions. Nowhere  can  demonstrationB  of 
these  phenomena  be  more  conveniently 
observed  in  full  cosmic  play  than  oni 
that  sector  of  the  stern  and  rockbound 
coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lynn.  At' 
no  time  are  they  more  buffy  manifest  j 
than  beneath  the  radience  of  the  July 
>r  Tetter's  moon  now  on  its  wane.  I 
Advised  of  these  things  and  also  of  the 
r  imor  that  the  tides  were  running  even 
higher  than  usual  with  Us  gaining  ful- 
ness, the  Rev  Brooks  of  the  Shoe  City 
thought  he  would  put  on  his  gum  ones 
and  run  over  to  the  beach  himself  to 
see  what  he  could  see  of  the  effects  of 
lunar  magnetism. 

What  his  eyes  beheld  seems  to  have 
moved  him  deeply  though  just  what 
lis  emotional  reactions  were  Is  and 
^•lll  remain  uncertain,  even  to  his 
nner  .self.  It  Is  humanly  probable  that 
I  he  thoughts  that  he  alone  among  so 
many  was  not  embracing  opportunity 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  tumultuous 
upheaval.  It  is  possible  that  a  move- 
ment of  revolt  against  the  narrowing 
rostrictions  of  the  Cloth  was  Its 
causation,  as  like  repressions  led  up  to 
the  historic  outbreak  of  the  Monk  of 
.Siberia  in  his  emotional  eruption. 
Whatever  the  psychology  of  the  moment 
may  have  been,  the  reverent  man, 
hjarlng  in  mind  that  there  are  sermons 
in  stones  and  books  In  the  running 
brooks,  and  that  he  that  Is  without  sin 
ct  him  first  cast  a  stone,  with  a  silent 
invocation  to  St.  Anthony  to  direct 
liis  aim  proceeded  to  volley  beach 
l>ebbles  at  the  youth  and  beauty  there 
within  range  assembled  and  embraced. 

Even    beneath    the    benign    rays  of 
the  Hunter's  moon  accuracy  of  noctur- 
nal fire  is  difficult  of  accompli.chment. 
There    are    moments    In    the    tides    of  ! 
life   when   minor   interruptions   bounce  ' 
caroming   from  .  present    consciousness.  1 
^Vhat  are  beach  pebbles  In  the  young  j 
■yes  of  those  possessed  of  rubles!   Per-  j 
' -ce,      even      as      the      foam-born  | 
J^f  -ea   on  the   strand  of  Troy   did  j 
\  beam-like  spear  of  far  dart-  ] 
out  lo:        from  the  amorous  breast 
'®'""}^'^vored  Paris,  so  now  did  Eros  i 
Broth*  divert    the    priestly  missiles 
H^'te^  persons  of  his  votaries  upon 
Tich  ch  of  Lynn.    According  to  the 
Ft    ly  of  the  Rev.   Brooks  himself 
t  I    .\bardment  "did  no  good  at  all," 
Inot   a    hit,    a   palpable    hit,   was  ' 
^-d,  at  all  of  which  the  man  in  the 
on  laughed  merrily. 

ABEL  ADAMS 

.\Tiherst.    N.  H. 


Some  time  ago  a  correspondent,  Mr.  William  B.  Wright,  wrote  to\' 
The  Herald  asking  if  anyone  remembers  the  summer  night  theatricals  at ' 
"Oakland   Gardens."      They  were  not  "gardens";  there  was  only  one 
"garden." 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  H.  H.  for  programs  of  Oakland  Garden  of 
Ig80-8S, 

"By  urgent  request  for  a  short  season  only,"  beginning  Aug.  23,  1880, 
"H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  was  performed.  'The  action  of  the  piece  on  board 
chip  in  real  water."  Josephine,  Geraldine  Ulmer;  Little  Buttercup,  Flora 
E.  Sarry;  Hebe,  Addie  Belknap;  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  John  H.  Buniettf 
Capt.  Corcoran,  Percy  J.  J.  Cooper;  Ralph  Rackstraw,  Jas.  E.  Conly; 
Dick  Deadeye,  James  A.  Gilbert;  Bill  Bobstay,  Harry  H.  Haskell;  Bob 
Beckett,  E.  S.  Tuttle;  Toi»  Bowlin,  W.  E.  Freeman;  Tom  Tucker,  Little 
tJertrude.  The  back  of  this  program  announced  a  grants  ^^snlay  of  fire- 
Works  every  Thursday  evening.     "Silent  drill  by  the  marines."  This 

?rogram  is  unfortunately  cut.    The  programs  of  IBSisgive  these  names: 
saac  B.  Rich,   proprietor;    Chas.  H.  Hicks,   manager;    Chas.  J.  Rich, 
treasurer. 

On  July  11,  1881,  the  Grayson  Comic  Opera  Company  gave  "The 
Mascot."  Bettina,  Geraldine  Ulmer;  Fiametta,  Sadie  Martinet;  Pippo, 
Seth  M  Crane;  Lorenzo  XVII,  George  Frothingham;  Frederick,  Helen 
Graysoh ,  Rocco,  William  Wallace  Allen.  George  B.  Snyder  was  the  musical ' 
director.  For  July  18,  "Muldoon's  Picnic,"  performed  by  Barry  &  Fay's 
company,  was  promised.  "Before  leaving  the  Garden  don't  fail  to  visit  the 
Fioneer  Farm."  What  was  this  farm?  On  Aug.  29  the  cast  of  "The 
Hastiot"  was  as  follows:    Bettina,  Amy  Gordon;  Fiametta,  Helen  Grav- 


iXha  i>oor  miserable  cat  by  the  kitchen  | 
Are,  1 
,SF*nowed  the  fender,  and  did  expire: 
.,3Cjk«  flies  on  the  ceiling,  their  case  was 
  th4  worst-un^^  , 

They   blew   themselves    up   by  spon- 
taneous combustion. 


i^v^izov  was  as  louows:  Bettina,  Amy  Gordon;  Fiametta,  Helen  Gray- 
son; Pippo,  J.  T.  Dalton;  Lorenzo  XVII,  W.  H.  Seymour;  Frederick,  Harry 
Pepper;  Rocco,  W.  H.  Compton. 

On  Aug.  20,  1882— Isaac  B.  Rich, .  proprietor  and  manager,  Alice 
Oates's  Opera  Company  gave  — ■ —  '-  "'" 


w  ,  ^"t  ,    jf.-  M^lVi        JlldildgCl,  XilH^C 

Oates  s  Opera  Company  gave  a  sacred  concert.    The  only  "sacred"  num- 
ber  on  the  program  was  an  "Ave  Marie"  (sic),  sung  by  Mrs.  Oates.  There  ^ 
was  the  Trio  from  "Attilia"  (sic)— Mrs.  Oates,  A.  M.  Bell  and  James 
Sturges;  "The  Old  Sexton"  (J.  Sturges);  "The  Lover  and  the  Bird"  (Ella  I 
Caldwell);  "I  Am  Waiting  for  Thy  Coming"  (A.  M.  Bell);  a  baritone  solo  I 
by  James  Abbey;  a  duet  by  Miss  Temple  and  H.  Frail;  an  unnamed  solo 
by  Mrs.  Oates,  and  two  overtures  conducted  by  Prof.  Gilbert 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  performed  on  Aug.  30,  1882.  Uncle  Tom 
8.  M.  Cook;  Legree,  Phineas  Leach;  Topsy  No.  1,  Maud  Hillman;  Topsy 
No.  2,  May  Hillman;  Eva,  Blanche  Hillman;  Eliza,  Marie  Wellesley  St 

Clair.  CvriH5   GnnrlA-   Mn>-iQ   St    rioi^  Ai;^ —   n^-u.    m   tx       ■      -X  „ 


m.  2,  May  Hillman;  Eva,  Blanche  Hillman;  Eliza,  Marie  Wellesley  St 
Clair,  Cyrus  Goode;  Marie  St.  Clair,  Alice  Cook;  George  Harris  F  P 
Donald;  Marks,  Sr.,  T.  F.  English;  Marks,  Jr.,  Chas.  McDonald.  Smith's 
South  Carolina  Jubilee  Singers  and  Troubadours  took  part.  The  audi- 
ence was  "respectfully  requested  to  remain  seated  to  witness  the  Grand 
Allegory,  Eva,  the  Gates  Ajar." 

In  June,  1883,  the  "Original  Spanish  Students,"  assisted  by  Fanny  C 
Rice,  soprano;  Arthur  J.  Hubbard,  bass,  and  Annah  L.  Howes,  pianist 
gave  a  concert.  The  Spanish  Students  were  announced  for  Turia  Wals 
(s)c),  Malaga  Polka,  and  Romania  Marcha  by  Gr^ados;  Marcha  Turka  by 
Motzar:  Maliaera  de  Suviza  by  Wdrich;  and  PostiDion  de  la  Rioia. 

T.r  *-y,a  f  WAT»  r,T\c.t\  on  everv  l 


Comments  on  the 
Preceding  Programs 

■VS^  thl»  Granados?   Surely  not 

the  wnfortunaU  Spanish  composer  who 
wa*  tout  on  a  vessel  torpedoed  by  the 
Germans.  Who  was  "Moxzar?"  Ts  it 
possible  that  the  Turkish  March  attri- 
buted to  him  was  by  Mozart?  AVho  was 
■Wdrich?  and  what  in  the  world  was 
Verdi's  "Postillion  de  la  Rioja?" 

These  students  gave  another  concert 
in  that  month.  When  Ina  M.  Dilion  and 
■W  H.  Stedman  sang  and  Willis  Mil'.l- 
gan  was  tho  pianist,  "Spanish  Airs— 
with  imitation  chimes"  was  one  of  the 
selections. 

There  Is  a  program  of  another  racred 
concert  at  Oakland  Garden.  It  Is  not 
dated,  but  those  who  gave  the  concert 
were  the  Yankee  Quintet,  the  De  AVolfe 
Bisters,  Will  Walker,  Sam  Lucas,  the 
Walker  Quintet,  Miss  Rollins,  Mr.  Rol- 
lins, Mr.  McClenny.  Miss  Alden  played 
the  piano. 

Alice  Oates— would  that  we  could  see 
her  again  in  "Mme.  Angot's  Daughter" 
or  In  "Girofle-Girofla!"   Her  acting  was 
peculiarly  plauant,  and  she  sang  without 
preten.slon.  but  more  skilfully  than  many  i 
of  her  sisters  In  operetta.  What  b.>came 
of  the  little  tenor,  C.  H.  Drew,  who  was 
no'  relation  of  John?   We  see  him  now  i 
BS  Ange  PItou.    Laurent,  another  tenor. 
In  Mrs.  Oates's  company,  was  not  pleas-  ] 
Ing  to  the  eve  and  the  ear,  yet  he  did 
not  hate.iiimself.   And  whore  Is  Jones, 
the  spy  in  "Madame  Angot's  Daughter 
with  ifis  squeaking  snuff  box  and  his 
gag;  "Once  again  remember— I  am  ALL. 
EARS"? 

What  songs  were  sung  at  these  con- 
certs Mr.  Hubbard  sang  Rondeg.ger  s 
"Goldbeater"  and  Watson's  "Thy  Sen- 
tinel Am  I;"  Miss  Rice's  selections  were 
Blumenthal's  "Bend  of  the  River  and 
Tours's  "Angel  at  the  Window.  Tne 
latter  was  sung  'oy  Mr.  Stedman  who 
also  lifted  up  his  voice  in  fe.antley* 
"Onlv  to  Love."  Miss  Dillon  was  ncard 
in  Gounod's  "Sing,  Smile.  Slumber."  and 
Marlon's  "One  Day." 

Would  any  soprano  today  have  the 
courage  to  sing  Harrison  Jltllard  s 
"Waiting,"  with  its  joyous  begmning. 
"The  stars  shine  on  his  pathway,"  and 
ending  with  the  amorous  entreaty 
••Come  for  my  arms  are  ,\eary  ?  or 
would  she  sing  the 

dre>=s  of  Isabelle  to  Robert  the  Devil? 
Would  Myron'  Whitney's  singing  of 
Meyerbeer's  "Monk"  be  wildly  aprlaud- 
ed--  And  where  now  are  the  songs  by 
Wilhelm     Taubert.     Moyer  -  Helmund, 


Kjerulf,  that  were  once  on  every  pro- 
gram? Even  Franz  and  Jensen  are 
now  neglected. 

"A  NORRIBLE  TALE" 

Correspondents  of  The  Herald  have 
■sent  versions  of  "A  Norrlble  Tale."  dif- 
fering   somewhat    In    the    lines.  Mr. 
Austin  Brereton  In  "  'H.  B.'  and  Lau- 
rence Irving"  speaks  of  H.  B.  Irving 
playing   as    an    amateur    the    part  of 
Walker  Chalks,  the  milkman,  In  a  fa- 
mous farce.  "The  Area  Belle,"  by  Will- 
lam  Brough  and  Andrew  Halliday,  In 
•'which  Henry  Irvlng's'  great  friend,  the 
-■  comedian.  John  Lawrence  Toole,   was  . 
,  the    original   Pitcher.     "Elderly   play-  | 
.  goers  still  recall  Toole's  singing  of  E. 
tj.  Blanchard's  mock  sentimental  ditty, 
■  'A  Norrlble  Tale.'  In  this  piece." 
•:    .C.   F.  H.   sends  to  The  Herald  the 
•-flong  as  It  Is  published  In  Tony  Pastor's 
.  '^Complete    Budget   of    Comic  Songs." 
'published  In  1S64. 

.  Tls  an  'orrible  tale  I'm  going  to  tell 
Of  sad  misfortunes  which  befell 
A.  family  who  once  resided 

*  tn  tfie  very  self -same  street  as  I  did. 

CHORUS 

''But  oh  I  It  Is  such  an  'orrible  tale 
■I'm  sure  'twill  inake  your  cheek  turn 
pale, 

'  'Tour  eyes  with  tears  will  be  overcome, 
Tee  wlttle,  tee  wottle.  tee  wittle,  tee 
wum. 

They  never  saw  any  company, 
Tho'  a  highly  respectable  family, 
And  every  one  grew  sadder  and  sad- 
der-er, 

'.{Tin  each  poor  devil  grew  afraid  of  the 
■     .  •      other  fellow's  shadder'er. 

Then  growing  tired  of  this  sort  of  life 
They  determined  to  quit  the  world  of 
strife; 

And  being  resolved  on  suicide 
Yhls    Is    the    way    they  respectively 
dled-ed. 

.Tl^ie  father  as  he  in  the  garden  did  walk, 
He  cut  his  throat  with  a  lump  of  chalk; 
The  mother  an  end  to  her  life  did  put, 
0y  hanging  herself  In  a  water-butt. 

The  eldest  daughter  on  bended  knees 
Poisoned  herself  with  toasted  cheese; 
The   eldest   son.    a  determined  young 
feller, 

He  blew  out  his  iralns  with  his  ura- 
breller. 

The  poor  little  baby  as  it  lay  In  the 

■  '  ■  crstdls 

-.Smother'd  itself  In  Its  own  pap  ladle; 
:.:Tbe  servant  gal.  when  she  see'd  what 
c-.r.       It  did 

^."alOkod  herself  with  a  sauc^.ian  lid. 


Mr.  Prank  H.  Burt  of  Boston  sends 
another    version    with    an  additional 
verse,  not  to  mention  the  "n)oral." 
A  NORRIBLE  TALE 

Oh,  ,p.  norrlble  tale  I  have  to  tell 
Of  the  sad  disasters  that  befell 
A  familee  that  once  resided 
Just  in  the  very  same  thoroughfare  1 
did. 

The  parient  was  so  grim  a  guftin  ^ 
He  never  said  no  word  nor  nuffln". 
And  every  boy  and  every  gal 
Grew  hy-po-con-der-l-a-cal. 

CHORUS 
For  oh!  It  is  such  a  norrlble  tale 
'Twill  make  your  faces  all  turn  pale; 
Tour  eyes  with  grief  will  be  overcome; 
Tweedle,     twaddle,     twiddle,  twaddle 
twum. 

'  They  never  saw  no  companee. 
Though  they  was  a  most  respectable 
!  familee, 

i  They  sat   with   curtains  draivn  down 
I  tight. 

On  purpose  to  keep  out  the  light 
1  Each  had  a  face  as  long  as  a  ladder  1 
And  was  frightened  into  ftts  If  he  saw 
his  own  shadder. 

(A  forgotten  verse  narrates  the  for- 
mation of  the  family's  resolve  to  end 
their  misery.) 

First  the  father  Into  the  garden  did 

walk  „ 
And  cut  his  throat  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
And  the  mother  an  end  to  herself  did 

put  .  .. 

By  hanging  herself  In  the  water 
The  sister  went  down  on  her  bended 
knees 

And    smothered    herself   with  toasted 

cheese. 

And  the  brother,  who  was  a  determlniMl 

young  feller, 
Blowed  out   his  brains  with  his  um- 

bereller. 

Then  the  little  baby  in  the  crad'.a 
Shot  itself  dead  with  a  silver  ladle. 
And  the  servant  girl,  seeing  what  they 
'  did. 

Strangled  herself  with  the  saucepan  lid. 
The  miserable  cat  by  the  kitchen  fire 
Swallowed  a  portion  of  the  fender  and 

did  expire; 
And  the  fly  on  the  celling— this  case 

was  the  wust  one — 
Blowed    hlsself   up    with  spontaneous 
combustion. 


i 


Then  In  there  walked  the  auctioneer. 

Who  did  with  the  furniture  disappear; 
And  the   broker's   man— this  ain't  no 

fable—  ,  . 

Made  himself  away  with  a  ihree-legged 

table. 

When  the  walls  saw  this  their  sides 

they  splits, 
The   windows   cracked   themselves  to 

bits. 

And   so   universal-  was  the  slaughter 

rate 

There  was  nothing  left  at  all  but  an  un- 
paid water  rate. 

Now  here's  the  moral  if  you  choose; 
Don't  never  give  way  to  the  blues, 
Or  you  may  come  to  the  dreadful  ends 
Of  these  my  melancholy  friends. 
And  ain't  it  now  such  an  'orrible  tale? 
Hope  it's  made  your  faces  .ill  turn  pale; 
Your  eyes  with  grief  is  overcome; 
Tweedle-twaddle-twlddle  twaddle  twum. 


IN  THE  FIFTIES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald: 

Reading  In  a  column  of  The  Herald 
some  weelcs  ago  an  allusion  to  the 
"Prima  Donna"  waltz  of  Juiien's,  I  re- 
membered that  I  'was  present  at  tl^e 
first  performance  of  It  here  in  a  public 
concert.  The  second  time  I  heard  It 
was,  I  think,  in  King's  Chapel,  where 
it  was  sung  as  a  hymn  tune  to  the 
words: 

"A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 

A  God  'to  glorify 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save 
And  fit  It  for  the  sky." 
The  tune,  sung  very  slowly  and  softly, 
was  used  at  the  offertory. 

Julien  would  not  now  favorably  im 
press  one  as  a  musician.  He  was  rather 
^lort  and  thick-set.  with  a  large  head 
long    straight,   dark   hair,   and   a  ful 
beard.     He   had   long  arms   and  verj 
large  hands  on  which  he  wore  mucl 
larger  white  kid  gloves.   As  the  concert 
was  about  to  begin,  a  sharp  rap  witli 
his  baton  gave  the  signal.    When  thd 
audience  was  hushed  and  the  eyes  of 
the  orche.stra  were  on  the  watch  for  his 
first  stroke.  Juiien's  work  began.  His 
large  hands  flew  about  like  white  doves 
in  flight,  and  he  would  walk  about  with 
such  energy  that  one  feared  he  would 
make  a  mis-step  and  step  over  a  side  of 
his  yard  square  platform.    Then,  after 
the  applause  was  <)\  or.  and  his  acknowl- 


stop  Oowl 

i  ihiiiw  liiinstir  on  a  (Uviin,  M  If  he 
:e  cNhiuiHti'd,  until  tha  next  piece 
.■lied  him. 

I  think,  soon  aftor  Jullon  came  tho 
llunifnrlnn  Hand,  the  ^performers  in  an 
mid.  brilliant  costume  and  the  music 
.13  odd  and  brllli.int.  with  Buddon  bursts 
and  .■surprises  with  unexpected  changes 
of  tempo. 

W«  had  great  mualcAl  twta  In  tAoid 


d.iy.s  of  tho  r.O'.s  and  60's.  Tho  Men- 
.1.  iHsohn  Quintet  Club  was  a  leading 
,  Tho  members  were  the  two  Mol- 

l.nhauer    brothers,     first    and  second 
violins;  Carl  Bergman,  tho  violoncello; 
Thomas  llyun,  the  bass  viol  with  kettle 
drums,  trianele  or  clappers  for  any  mu- 
Pioal  surprise  or  emphasis,    and  Carl 
Zerrahn.  very  tall  and  very  slim  in  those  , 
a.iys.  with  his  magic  (lute  which  took  , 
us  up  to  heaven  s  gate  with  its  clear.  | 
sweet   tone.     Occasionally  Mr.  Uyan's 
.sister  would  give  a  song  as  an  extra 
touch.     Later  the  Germania  orchestra 
pave  public  rehearsals  of  their  concerts 
every  Wednesday  afternoon.    There  were 
no  printed  programs  on  these  occasions, 
but  announcement  was  made  by  Carl 
Hergman,  the  director.  Just  before  the 
selection  was  given,  and  the  choicest 
gems  of  classic  music  were  to  be  heard. 
These  rehear-sals  were   not  only  very 
popular  but  they  were  very  fashionable, 
and  Music   Hall  was   always  crowded 
even  beyond  the  doors  of  entrance  to 
the  floor  and  the  galleries.    There  came 
an  afternoon  when  Carl  Bergman  an- 
nounced:    "Ve   vlll    gonglude   our  re- 
hearsal with  'Traeumerei.'  "  and  as  the 
performance  proceeded  the  interest  in 
the  wonderful  music  was  Intense  until 
the  last  strain,  pure  and  uplifting.  There 
was  perfect  silence  for  an  appreciable 
moment.    Then  a  patter  of  rain  fallius 
on  the-  leaves  of  trees.    Then  cries  of 
••Kncore."   "Bravo,"  then  a  tumult  of 
hand  clapping.    A  repetition  was  given 
and  the  crowd  began  to  leave  the  hall, 
slowly,  everyone  talking  to  anyone  to 
whom  he  chanced  to  be  near  because 
he  had  enjoyed  it  so  much. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  fur- 
nished another  gift  of  music  to  Boston. 

There  was  one  selection  never 
given'  in  public  outside  of  the  entire 
oratorio.     It  was  a  duet,  one  soprano 
and  one  tenor,  with  the  words: 
■•Sou-  strength,    oh,    with  thy 

bleaslns 
Ail,  »  -lest  endeavor 

That  with  all  thy  grace  possessing 
"We  may  prove  our  hearts  sincere.  .  . 
But  T  seem  to  be  far  away  from  Julien's 
little  waltz.  E.  F.  A.  (1S36-1923) 

West  Roxbury. 

Our  correspondent  does  not  mention 
Julien's  immaculate  white  waistcoat, 
his  expansive  shirtfront  with  the  large 
diamond,  or  his  miraculous  cravat,  nor 
does  she  give  due  creaic  to  Julien  the 
musician,  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  eccen- 
tricities and  his  sensational  composi- 
tions, as  the  "Fireman-s"  Quadrille,  was 
well  equipped,  an  accomplished  virtuoso 
on  many  instruments.  The  orchestra 
he  brought  to  the  United  States  was  an 
extraordinary  one.  It  included  the  Mol- 
lenhauer  brothers,  violinists;  Bottesini, 
the  great  double  bass;  the  oboist  La- 
vlgne;  Relchardt,  the  flutist;  WuiUe,  the 
clarinetist;  the  once  famous  cornetist. 
iKoenig,  whose  playing  of  "The  Prima  . 
ponna"  waltz  was  said  to  be  marvel-  i 
lously  artistic. 

Is  not  our  correspondent  In  error  nam- 
ing the  early  members  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintet  Club?   When  its  first  pub- 
lic concert  was  given  in  December, 
the  members  were  August  Fries,  first 
violin;  Francis  Rlha,  second  violin;  Ed- 
ward Lehman,  viola  and  flute;  Thomas 
Rvan,  viola  and  clarinet;  Wult  Fries, 
violoncello.    The  way  was  made  for  the 
quintet  by   the   brothers.    Fries,  who 
played  chamber  music  with  Messrs.  Gier- 
low    Greuner   and   Lehman.  Greuner 
went  away,  and  Ryan  was  invited  to  | 
take  Ills  place.    Gierlow  resigned,  and  , 
Riha  took  his  place. 

Addle  S.  Ryan,  who  sang  with  the  , 
quintet,   was  not   related   to  Thomas 
Ryan.  . 

In  what  oratorio  was  the  duet,  Source 
of  Strength,"  etc.?  ». 

1    Rnoul  Laparra,  whose  grim  opera  "La 
Habanera"  was  one  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures   in    the    history    of    the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  has  completed  a  new 
1  opera,   a  lyric  aegend   "Le  Joueur  du 
1  Vlole."    He  has  written  the  libretto  and 

I  the  music.  .      ^,        „   v  u-,* 

I  Darius  Milhaud  for  his  new  ballet 
I  "La  Creation"  uses  negro  folk  tunes. 

The  averagely  musical  person  Is  more 
thajr  a  little  lazy;  he  does  not  want  to 
exercise  his  intellect  dlosely  on  his 
music.  If  he  is  to  do  so  he  wants  a 
pretty  strong  assurance  that  his  effort 
will  be  ultimately  rewarded.  The  great 
artists,  whether  composers  or  execu- 
tants have  a  way  of  giving  that  as- 
surance. They  compel  you  to  follow 
them  or  fight  with  them;  they 
arouse  opposition  in  order  to  de- 
feat tl.  or  they  brtn'g  you  to  their 
side  at  once  resolved  to  struggle  man- 
fully through  aC  their  hard  places  for 
the  joy  of  companionship  with  thera. 
Their  power  to  do  so  Is  the  thing 
called  genius.  Formerly  others  with- 
out their  genius  were  content  to  please 


ous  composer  is  a  compiu  .u  u  eiy  m  w 
phenomenon.  Ho  will  not  truckle,  but 
he  cannot  lead.  He  is  academic  In  the 
sense  that  he  addresses  himself  only  to 
minds  which  have  a  special  train  ng 
comparable  to  his  own,  demamMng 
that  the  rest  shall  either  educate  them- 
selves to  his  Rtandiwint  or  run  away 
and  play.  It  is  not  very  ..surprising  If 
they  Choose  the  latter  course.— London 
Times. 


1.  /iiiintc  It -.flonvcyK   tu  lh>- 

■  .idiiiaiy  llHiener.  Therefore  I  welcome 
I  my  trader  who  sings  In  tho  ".soft 
I  bastard  Latin  that  melts  like  kisses  in 

the  mouth."  and  say.  with  apologies  to 
Tennyson's  Will  Waterproof: 

"How  out  of  place  ho  plots 
I       To  make  an  op'ra  aria  fiow 

Amid  the  rags  and  botts." 

BAIZE. 

■  Dorchester. 
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"One  hour  ought  to  be  the  legal  limit 
of  a  song  recital.  Good  singers  would 
tlien  send  us  home  eager  to  hear  them 
auain— bad  singers  would  send  us  away 
before  sadness  has  become  actual  an- 
noyance." 

Miss  Thomas  Is  an  American,  with  a 

serviceable  mezzo-soprano  voice  and  a 
good  sugb  presence;  but  It  1«  an  un- 
happy reflection  on  her  own  qualifies 
as  an  artist  and  the  Intelligence  of  the 
fashionable  audience  that  attended  her 
recital  that  these  spirituals  these  sim- 
ple expressions  of  religious  faith,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  fit  subject  for  mirth. 
"Gwlne  to  lay  down  my  life  for  ma 
Lord"  and  "Keep  a  Inchin  ^lo^g  are 
not  music  hall  songs.— London  Daily 
Telegraph.  , 

What  Is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  film 
studio  in  the  world,  exceeding  even  any 
at  Hollywood  (Los  Angeles),  has  Just 
been  established  at  Staaken,  outside 
Berlin.  The  studio  is  the  huge  aviation 
hall  from  which  during  the  war  the 
Zeppelins  began  their  flights  and  from 
which  at  present  the  aeroplanes  start 
on   their  regular  Journey   to  Croydon. 

It  having  been  decided  to  make  the 
Teniperhofer  Feld  In  Berlin  the  avia- 
tion centre  of  the  ca.pltal.  a  German 
film  corporation  saw  the  possibilities  of 
tlie  Staaken  aerodrome  as  a  German 
■■Hollywood."  The  aviation  hall,  which 
has  a  length  of  1516  yards  with  a  height 
of  about  44  yards,  has  been  fitted  up  so 
that  scenes  of  every  description  can  be 
filmetl  from  an  Arctic  blizzard  to  Cali- 
fomlan  sunshine,  the  latter  .being  pro- 
vided by  hundreds  of  lights  mounted  on 
movable  platforms  suspended  from  the 
roof  and  a  blue  painted  horizon  which 
'makes  it  possible  to  replace  by  artifi- 
cial lights  every  variation  of  natural 
jjglit. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Dorothy  Mas'?ingham  took  the  part  of 
Margaret  Knox  in  the  revival  of 
"Fanny's  First  Play"  in  London  last 
month.  The  Daily  Telegraph  said  she 
was  a  little  too  rubustious;  "you  would 
hardly  feel  surprised  If  she  were  to 
break  her  little  father  across  her  knee 
and  throw  the  pieces  into  the  audi- 
torium." 


SAINT-SAENS  FESTIVAL 

i  (London  limes,  July  13) 

'  Dieppe  this  week  has  paid  homage  to 
the  memory  of  Camille  Saint-Saens.  the 
composer,  who  often  came  to  the  Nor- 
mandy resort  and' had  family  associa- 
tions with  the  district.  The  celebrations 
have  included  international  choral  and 
orchestral  competitions,  the  unveiling 
of  a  statue  to  the  master  and  a  re- 
markably good  Saint-Saens  concert  at 
the  Municipal  Casino. 

!    Jlusical  ccnte.sts  arouse  eager  Interest 
!ln  tlie  north  of  England,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  Imagine  even  Blackpool 
or  Morecambe  producing  the  scenes  and 
excitements     that     have     rocked  this 
pleasant  old  town  during  the  last  few 
days.    The  narrow  streets  are  gaily  dec-  ^ 
orated  with  flowers,  foliage,  flags  and 
streamers.     Enthusiasts  have   dug  up 
cobble  stones  to  plant  living  flr  trees 
before  their  shops.    There  are  triumphal  i 
arches   and   illuminations  to   maintain  I 
the  festival  spirit  after  dusk  has  fallen. 
Musio   we   have    had    almost  wltliout 
cessation.      Competing    bands  played 
tliemselves  Into  the  town  and  seemed 
to  go  on  playing  until  they  left.  So- 
cieties which  won  prizes  have  blared  a 
way  through  the  streets,  parading  their 
trophies,     with     non-performing  sup- 
porters carrying  white  roses  held  rigid- 
ly at  an  arm's  length  before  them.  Test 
pieces  have  been  rehearsed  before  hotel 
windows  at  6  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
and   choirs  have   sung  for  their  own 
entertainm.ent  In  the  cafes  until  long 
after   midnight.     On   Sunday  competi- 
tions were  going  on  in  a  dozen  buildings 
at  one  time,  and  Dieppe  was  thronged 
with    men    carrying    trombones,  saxo- 
phones, clarionets  or  other  Instruments. 
The    competitors    had    come    from  all 
parts  of  France  and  also  from  Belgium 
M  and  Switzerland,  and  there  was  a  plc- 
W \  turesque  mixture  of  costumes. 


1  ARIAS  AND  JUNK 

jTo  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 
1     Now   that   the    organ    grinders  and 
I  other  street  musicians  have  got  their 
licenses  to  give  open  air  corTcerts,  par- 
"  ticularly  enticing  to  the  children,  I  am 
reminded  that  a  man  often  goes  through 
the  street  where  I  reside  singing  tnel- 
I  odiously  In  the  language  of  his  native 
I  Italy.    I  think  he  is  the  only  man  of 
his  nationality  that  I  have  seen  In  his 
peculiar  business  of  buying  old  junk. 
He  is  a  wonder  In  his  way.  and  I  believe 
j  that  if  his  voice  were  properly  cultivated 
he  might  please  on  the  lyric  stage.  Most 
of  the  men  in  his  calling  have  a  rough 
way  of  shouting  words  that  no  fellow 
can  understand.    Perhaps  they  think  It 
Is   English,   but   It   might   be  Choctaw 


HANDEL,  OPERA  WRITER 

The  Volksoper  In  Berlin  made  an  In- 
teresting attempt  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Oskar  Hagen  of  the  University 
of  Jena,  In  giving  an  Italian  opera  of 
Handel,  viz.,  "Julius  Caesar."  Dr. 
Schmidt  was  surprised  at  the  freshness 
and  enduring  character  of  its  Impres- 
sion. "Is  the  dreaded  succession  of 
arias  separated  by  recitatives  anything 
else,"  he  asks,  "than  the  solo  song  of 
the  modern  mu.sic  drama  at  times  swell- 
ing to  passages  of  arioso?  Is  our 
operatic  world  today,  seriously  consid- 
ered, less  unnatural  tlian  the  antique 
clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury? Or,  is  the  'Schrabertzg'  more 
dramatic  than  this  textbook  of  Nicola 
Hayne?  It  comes  down  always  to  the, 
convincing  pow«r  ot  U»o  mualoal  expres-  I 

slon.    And  this  the  young  Handel  pos- 
sessed in  hardly  less  measure  than  'he 
[later  Handel.    In  this  'Julius  Caesar'  o 
1724    there    are    pieces    of  wonderful 
'beauty,     deeply     felt.  characteristic, 
charming.     All  the  personages  of  the 
i  drama  are  maxle  alive  in  the  music  of 
ione    proclaiming   human    feel'ngs  and 
1  passions.   It  Is  that  which  persists  in- 
i  dependent  of  passing  taste,  form  and 
style.   Caesar,  drawing  his  sword,  sings 
an  aria  which  anticipates  'Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus."    The  tendemess  of  his  song, 
•From  the  First  Dawn  of  Day,'  Handel 
never  surpassed.    The  hunting  air  v.nih 
the    horn    obbligato    is    musical.  The 
female  figures.  Cornelia  and  Cleopatra, 
are  treated   with  a  special  love,  and 
their  feelings  are  depleted  down  to  the 
smallest  details.   And  when  nt  the  end 
the  charming  duet  buween  Caesar  and 
Cleopatra  Is  finished  oft  with  a  cnoral 
refrain    In  rondo  form,   the  composer 
! remembers  that  the  work  was  -written 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  company  in 
which  it  was  not  considered  suitable  to 
close  otherwise  than  pleasantly  and  In 
reconcilliation."-N.  Y.  Times.  July  29. 

The  resuscitaUon  of  George  Frideric  | 
Handel  as  a  composer  of  operas  is  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  of  recent  phe- 
nomena In  the  German  world  of  mus  c. 
It  was  a  idogma  which,  until  recently, 
had  never  seriously  been  called  in 
question,  that  the  operas  of  Handel- 
there  are  some  50  of  thera-^ere  merely 
of  historic  Interest.  But  since  Dr.-  Os- 
kar Hagen,  the  Goettingen  musical  sa- 
vant, has  taken  up  the  work  of  pre- 
paring certain  of  them  for  the  modern 
stage  we  know  that  the  Handelian 
opera  Is  only  sleeping. 

The  first  to  be  re-dlscovered  was 
"Rodellnda,"  then  came  "Otto  _  an<5 
Theophane."  "Julius  Caesar"  and  Ro- 
land"; further  works  are  to  come. 
Wherever  Handel's  operas  have  been 
heard  within  the  last  three  years  they 
have  been  welcomed  with  a  degree  of 
enthlsiasm  which  has  not  diminished 
today.  And  in  Zurich,  too,  we.  were 
able  to  convince  oureslves  that  "Rode- 
llnda" is  not  an  artificially  reawakened 
mummy,  bait  a  work  which,  with  its 
efevated.  simple  style,  its  purity  of  feel- 
ing Its  classic  beauty  of  form,  and  the 
force  of  dramatic  express'lon  peculiar  to 
it.  represents  an  achievement  ^Vhlch. 
having  once  been  given  to  us  anew, 
will  almost  certainly  maintain  Its  po- 
sition permanently. 

The  profound  effect  produced  by 
"Rodelinda"  here  is  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  the  excellent  presentment  given 
bv  the  members  oi  the  Wuerttemberg 
National  Theatre  in  Stuttgart,  who  al- 
though not  stars  In  the  accepted  sense, 
are  eminent  artists  and  form  a  finely 
harmonized  ensemble,  sympathetically 
adapted  to  the  style  of  the  piece.— Zur- 
ich correspondent  of  tho  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


TURNING  ON  THE  TAP 

(Ivor  Brown  in  the  Manchester  (Eng.) 
Guardian.) 
Another  London  season  has  carried 
.some  great  visitors  Into  our  theatres, 
the  Gultrys,  with  their  Parisian  flair  for 
doing  a  poor  play  perfectly;  Miss  Paul- 
ine Lord,  whose  Anna  Christie  was  a 
memorable  and  moving  piece  of  realism, 
and  Duse,  who  Is  free  of  all  question 
that  others  must  abide.  To  tha  younger 
generation  tWs  was  the  flrst  glimpse 
of  an  art  so  tranquil  and  terrible  and. 
above  all,  so  stripped  of  the  common 
theatrical  fripperies  that  all  the  old 
ravings  and  storming  of  the  tragic  actoi 
seemed  to  become  In  an  Instant  un- 
thinkable nonsense  and  a  mere  bar- 
barism clogging  the  memory.  Duse's 
picture  of  a  broken-hearted  peasant 
1  crooning  her  way  to  death  had  the 
I  naked  intensity  of  a  tragedy  from  the 
Wessex  novels.  Duse,  like  Hardy,  tears 
our  hearts  the  more  surely  for  making 
I  no  fuss  about  It.  Never  has  one  seen 
acting  that  has  so  little  of  the  dramatic 
academy  In  Its  composition.  When  Duse 
Italics   the  stage,   spirit  seems  to  get 


i:i¥uT  oi  iieoii.  it  na.s  II  .'^.u'l  that  hli<- 
nct.i  with  her  whole  body  In  one 
j  rhythmic  sweep  of  beauty;  true,  no 
{doubt,  but  the  result  Is  an  assertion  of 
the  spirit  that  burns  away  with  a  white  i 
flame  all  the  elements  that  should  en-' 
close  It.  Bernhardt  took  all  the  trIck.M 
of  her  trade  and  touched  them  to  the 
finest  Issuea.  The  writer  once  heard  at 
some  trumpery  play  In  some  trumpery 
theatre  a  voice  In  tho  pit  declaiming 
against  one  performer  who  liad  played 
naturally.  The  voice  preferred  another 
who  had  spared  nothing  In  "putting  It 
across."  "I  do  like  'er,"  said  the  voice. 
'She's  the  actress,  she  Is."  In  that 
sense  Bernhardt  was  the  greatest  ac- 
tress of  them  all,  Duse  not  nn  actress 
at  all.  In  that  sense  also  Hardy  Is  no 
master  of  tragedy,  and  Dickens  could 
give  him  a  long  start  and  a  beating. 
Duse,  like  Hardy,  does  not  "put  It 
acro.ss."    Both  let  It  flow. 

That  Is  why  Duse  Is  so  profoundly  ro- 
Bs.surlng  to  a  student  of  acting.  She 
drives  right  out  of  one's  head  tho  dread- 
ful suspicion  that  acting  Is  the  most 
artificial  of  the  arts  and  Is  little  better 
than  a  kind  of  emotional  juggling  which 
a  nimble   sort   of   person  can  acquire 
almost  perfectly  without  any  aesthetic 
sensibility  of  his  own.  Is  It  not  possible 
to  analyze  acting  into  terms  of  pure 
technique,  and  does  not  such  an  analy- 
sis reduce  acting  from  an  art  to  an 
artifice?    The  arguments  for  this  view 
iire  strong  enough.    Acting  has  to  oe 
learned.    Is    learned    as    arithmetic  is 
learned.    There  are  dodges  for  getting 
the  sum  right.    A  notable  player  glV'is 
a  great  rendering  of  his  part  and  falls 
ill;  the  understudy  takes  his  place,  and 
I  being    a    receptive    and  experienced 
I  mime,  be  has  so  assumed  hla  princinal-o 
mood  and  manner  that  he  puts  up  an 
exact  imitation  by  a  sheer  mastery  of 
the  human  mechanism.   Are  we  then  to 
say  that  a  perfection  of  slavish  mimicry 
■■«  great  art?  Actors,  It  may  be  claimed, 
can  make  us  feel  without  feeling  them- 
selves simply  because  they  are  adro  t 
manipulators  of  a  box  of  tricks.  That  Is 
not  a  personal  assertion  of  the  critic;  it 
Is  an  admission  of  the  actor.  A  British 
uctor  and  producer,  a  man  of  ideas  and 
of  wide  experience,   has  Just  written. 
"Any  actor  knows  that  by  using  c(r- 
tain  tones  he  can  move  an  audience  by 
almost  any  lines.    I  do  not  allege  that 
•Pass  the  salt'   can  be  said  so  as  to 
make  strong  men  weep;   but  emotion 
ran  be  turned  on.  as  it  were,  from  a 
tap."    That  is  not   merely  true  of  a 
barn-stormer;  it  Is  true  of  a  Bernhardt. 
One    knows    more    about    taps  than 
others,  has  neater,  quicker  fingers  for 
the  turn  of  the   screw.    Is  acting  no 
more  than  a  kind  of  sublimated  plumb- 
In"'' 

Following  up  this  rather  dismal  train 

I  of  thought,  one  begins  to  compare  the 
\  acting  of  a  play  with  the  writing  of  It^ 
lit  Is  often  asserted  that  a  playwright 
must  have  full  control  of  his  technique 
that  Is  true  up  to  a  point,  but  if  he  has 
too  much  technique  he  will  be  a  great 
creator  of  dullness,  for  what  is  duller 
than    the    desperate  excitements 
Sardou?     He    must,    to    be    a  great 
dramatist,  have  something  to  say;  he 
must     think,     leei,     ImaBihe,  create 
Academic  instruction  and  workaday  ex- 
perience will  never  make  a  great  play- 
wright, but  they   may   make   a  great 
player.    For  It  may  teach  him  an  in 
fallible  touch  with  tops.    He  will  know 
the  tone,  the  gesture,  the  flourish  that 
"puts  It  across."    He  need  not  feel,  so 
long  as  he  knows,  so  long  as  he  has 
sound  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
auditorial    reaction    to    stage  .  stimuli 
The  sovereignty  of  adroitness  In  artifice 
over  sensibility  in  art  is  frequently  re- 
vealed by  the  failure  of  the  amateur  In 
acting.    An  amateur  might  essay  Ham- 
let in  a  spirit  of  aesthetic  devotion  not 
usually  entertained  by  the  professional 
player.    He  might  feel  the  part  to  be 
essentially  his,  ponder  it  lovingly,  reve. 
in  its  exquisite  unity  with  his  personal 
moods.     But    his    performance  would 
probably   be   dreadful,   three  hours  of 
flat  and  clumsy  miming.    But  the  pro- 
fessional, having  remarked  in  the  win 
that  he  is  going  to  make  the  most  ot 
his  "bits  of  fat"  tonight  and  vowed  to 
"lift  the  roof"  with  the  closet  scene, 
may  convince  the  most  discriminating 
critic   that   here   is   a   very  plausible, 
perhaps  a  very  beautiful,  Hamlet.  Why' 
Simply  because  he  knows  the  ropes,  or, 
to  revert  to  our  original  metaphor,  is 
a  master-craftsman  with  the  tap. 

There  are  certain  inlays  In  which  ama- 
teurs often  succeed.  There  Is  Greek 
tragedy,  for  Instance.  Schoolboy  and 
undergraduates  succeed  h4re  because' 
Greek  tragedy  was  not  written  for  act- 
ing as  we  moderns  understand  It.  The 
masks,  the  buskins,^  the  open-air  per- 
formance must  have  limited  the  player 
to  vocal  effect  of  the  sublime  and  not 
the  subtle  order.  A  professional  actor 
tries  to  act  Greek  tragedy  with  his 
customary  technique,  and  inevitably  the 
audience  learns  that 

TVe  do  It  wrong,  being  so  •majestlcal. 
To  offer  It  the  show  of  violence^ 
The  amateur  succeeds  here  because 
he  has  primarily  to  declaim  and  to  re- 
cite the  poetry  of  feeling  rather  than 
to  body  forth  the  emotion.  Challenge 
the  amateur  to  a  modern  emotional 
I  part  and  he  may  fall,  however  much 


formance  she  jrave.  She  might  have 
boon  singing  It  for  the  first  time.  Her 
voloe  had  the  zest  of  a  first  perform- 
ance; she  -was  so  eager  ajid  earnest 
that  the  little  unconscious  gestures  of 
her  hands,  the  throwing  hack  the  head 
In  surprise  v.Mh  the  discovery  of  the 
jeweU.  seemed  like  stage  action  reduced 
to  Its  root.  Others  tire  sooner  or  later 
of  most  tMngs,  and  the  thing's  which 
endure  do  so  because  their  Interest  Is 
manifold,  because  time  adds  to  them 
or  to  our  capacity  tar  understanding, 
revealing  what  before  was  hidden  or 
only  Impprfectlv  perceived.  Jlelba.  re- 
tains unimpaired  her  affection  for  music 
the  full  worth  of  which  is  but  too  ob- 
vious from  the  first.  AVhen,  with  the 
first  encore,  she  passed  from  Uie  thm 
but  genuine  vln  du  pays  of  Gounod  to 
the  more  heady  stuff  of  Puccini,  one 
could  explain,  to  some  extent,  her  con- 
stancy. Twenty-five  years  ago  Fuccinl 
was  but  a  rising  star.  Gounod,  how 
ever,  has  delighted  more  than  one  gen 
eration,  and  to  hear  his  music  sung 
with  such  simijle  fervour  made  us  feel 
that  time  can  respect  privileged  art- 
ists as  well  as  privileged  art. 

WHAT  THE  PLAY. GOING  PUBLIC 
WANTS 
(The  Manchester  Guardian) 
In  the  debate  that  was  held  in  London 
between  Jlr.  C.  B.  Cochran  and  Mr.  St 
John  Ervine  there  was  a  fair  amount  of 
agreement  between  the  two  speeches  as 
they  approached  the  relations  of  com 
merce  and  the  theatre  from  tlieir  sepa 
rate   points  of  view.     It  was  held  )' 
common,  for  Instance,   that  managers 
might    show   more    courage    in  their 
choice  of  plays,  which  Is  another  way  of 
saying  that  we  are  recovering  from  the 
ravages  of  war  upon  the  playhouse.  As 
Mr.  Ervine  pointed  out,  the  man  of  bus- 
iness who  tries  to  assess  plays  by  the 
yardstick  of  popularity  values  makes 
more  commercial  failures  than  the  man 
"heart  of  his  genius  lies  in  a    who  Is  really  In  search  of  quality.  That 
i-ery  different  field  Is  common  enough,    is  because  there  Is  no  rule-of-thumb  for 
Wagner— the  most  original  of  all— began    finding  popular  plays  or  popular  books, 
by  writing  in  the  manner  of  Bellini,  and    If  one  asks  why  "The  Beggar  b  Over& 
it  Is  natural  that  Debussy's  school-leav-  ,  should  be  approaching  the  fourth  hlrtn- 
Ing  essay  should  be  essentially  different  '  day  of  Us  new  life  in  London,  while 


he  may  feel  tne  part,    iit-nce  we  C'Jiric 
to  the  paradox  that  the  persons  who 
attempts   to    act,     moved    purely  by 
aesthetic  sensibility  or  by  a  passion- 
ate devotion  to  some  part  or  play,  may 
manage  his  Job  far  worse  than  the  pro- 
fessional who  makes  up   In  technical 
apparatus  what  he  lacks  In  sensibility 
iiid  takes  his  Hamlet  In  the  normal 
Tide   of   his   career.     A  professional 
'■tor  may,  o(  course,  be  a  very  sensi- 
ve  and   imaginative    man.    But  will 
it  guarantee  him  success?   Will  not 
rtlflce    triumph   over   art   so   that  a 
man  of  less  delicate  feeling  but  greater 
knowledge  of  stage  effect  will  seem  the 
better  player?  One  comes  to  that  con- 
clusion angrily,  wondering  whether  the 
g-reat  virtuosos  of  the  past,   the  men 
nd  women  whose  names  are  lit  with 
10  In  dramatic  annals,  may  not  have 
• ''n   rather  frauds,   mighty  artificers 
ther  than   mighty  artists;   in  short, 
ii're  monarchs  of  the  tap. 
And  then  comas  a  Duse.  potent  healer 
of  this  dismal  doubt.    For  here  Is  no 
visible  trick  at  all,  no  fingering  of  the 
t.ip.   Here  all  artifice  Is  sloughed  away 
and  technique   Is  utterly  transcended. 
.\ctlng  may,  after  all,  you  feel,  be  pure 
.and  undefiled,  free  of  the  technician's 
taint.    The  fiend  Analysis  Is  powerless 
now   to  dissect  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  and  rip  illusion  to  the  core.  The 
spirit  wins,  and  acting  takes  Its  place 
ulth  the  great  creative  arts  In  which 
unning  cannot  carry  you  all  the  way, 
111  which  the  artist's  gift  to  the  world 
f  his  vision  is  unique  and  unteach- 
ible.  In  which  the  turning  of  taps  is 
<  nly  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  not 
always  that. 


least  aware  of  the  fundain&ntal  lncon-| 
gruity  In  him — nam.ely,  the  combination  | 
of  crime  with  giant  Intellect.    For  the' 
WOT;    criminals  of  faot,  though  some- 
tini'-.s  they  are  clever  In  detail,  would 
not  be  criminals  at  all  If  th^v  had  giant 
intellects.    The  wicked  mai»  ci  giant  In- 
tellect may  exist,  but  he  uses  his  giant  i 
Intellect  to  prevent  himself  from  falling 
too  far  below  the  normal  level  of  con- 
duct.   Caesar-  Borgia  himself,  in  so  far 
as  he   fell  below  that  levol,   was  not 
clever,  but  stupid;  and  as  tot  the  crim- 
inal Roman  Emperors,   such  as  Nero, 
they  always  got  themselves  killed,  which 
was  not  clever  at  all.    The  trouble  with 
Count  Ftosco,  the  best  of  all  modern  vil- 
lains, is  that  he  never  manages  to  do 
anything   worth    doing,   with    all  his 
Satanic   genius.    Wllkie   CoiTins  makes 
us  believe  in  him  as  a  character,  but 
when  he  comes  to  action  he  is  like  a 
hippopotamus  picking  up  a  pin.    On  the 
larger  stage  of  the  world  he  Is  only  a 
spy 


THE  YOUNG  DEBUSSY 

Tl-ondon  Dally  Telegraph.) 
The  case  of  a  composer  who  begins 
■•''''tation  and  finds  much  later  that 


with  a  view  lo  Uii.s  last  scene,  the  one 
of  massacre.  And  he  was  sorely  vexed 
because  in  France  a  translator  was 
found  to  put  Into  the  "clearest  language 
of  the  world  this  execrable  German 
dream,  which  should  be  dead,  stl.'led  In 
Its  German  text  like  a  snail  In  its  shell." 
■  A  violent  man,  this  Barbey  d'Aure- 
vllly  when  he  was  polemic,  even  more 
violent  than  VeuiUot. 

St>impft  put  the  date  of  the  massacre, 
1909.    He  was  evidently  Impatient. 

JUST  FOR  A  RIBBON 

We  are  sorry  to  find  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Jesting  at  the  expense  of 
those  In  England  who  recently  received 
"honors." 

"Literature — and.  Indeed,  the  arts 
generally — did  not  obtain  much  'recog- 
nition,' and  I  don't  know  that  we  need 
mourn  about  that.  .  .  .  Miss  Agnes 
j  Nicholls  was  made  a  commander  of 
!the  Civil  Bivision  of  the  Order  of  the 


and  a  villain  of  genius  ought  to  jBritish  Empire.    It  is  not  clear  to  me 


have  found  something  better,  or  worse, 
to  do  than  that. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  this  Chinese 
villain  will  do  something  worthy  of  his 
Shakesperian  brow  and  his  Santanio 
face;  that  he  will,  for  Instance,  b« 
filled  with  a  passionate  desire  for  Orl-« 
ental  vengeance  against  the  West,  as 
Mfiton's  Satan  Is  filled  with  a  passion- 
ate desire  for  Vengeance  against  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  great  villain  Is 
most  satisfying  when  he  has  a  great 
cause.  That  means  that  he  Is  not 
entirely  a  villain,  since  he  Is  able  to 
forget  himself  In  his  cause,  however 


why,  because  a  lady  sings  beautifully, 
she  should  be  made  a  commander  of 
that  Civil  Division,  but  perhaps  It  grati- 
fies her,  and  that  is  all  to  tlie  good. 
This  handing  out  of  honors  is  very 
much  like  distributing  toys  from  a 
Christmas  tree,  and  In  both  cases  some 
of  the  children  are  jealous  and  dis- 
satisfied. The  knight  thinks  it  might 
reasonably  run  to  a  baronetcy,  the 
baronet  reflects  that  peerages  have  been 
given  for  services  less  distinguished 
than  his,  the  baron  looks  askance  at 
the  viscount.  ...  I  suppose  that 
when  a  man  is  made  a  knight,  it  Is  a 


from  Ws  later  work.  The  odd  thinj  Isj 

'  that  while  there  are  moments  In  "Die 
I  Feen"  which  Bellini  could  never  have 
'  written,  there  Is  not  a  single  phrase  in 
"The  Prodigal  Son"  which  suggests  ever 
so  remotely  the  Debussy  we  have  come 
to  know.  But  although  no  one  thinks 
of  offering  "Die  Feen"  to  the  public, 
"The  Prodigal  Son"  holds  its  own  well 
enough  on  the  modem  stage.  We  may 
dismiss  the  suggestion  that  the  glamour 
of  Debussy's  later  fame  causes  us  to 
see  It  in  a  more  favorable  light  than 
we  should  otherwise  do,  for  tha  ogma 
of  Wagner  is  surely  as  good  to  conjure 
up  our  audience  with  as  that  of  the 
Frenchman.  Must  we  then  admit  that 
this  student's  work,  forty  years  old. 
deserves  Its  present  popularity  on  the 
trround  of  Intrinsic  artistic  worth?  We 
venture  to  think  that  few  would  dare 
to  answer  In  the  affirmative,  least  of 
nil  those  who  delight  most  in  the  quaint 
find  finished  art  first  known  to  us  In 
"L'Apres  Midi  d'un  Faune."  You  can 
search  "The  Prodigal  Son"  from  cover 
to  cover  and  not  find  a  hint  of  the  al- 
most uncanny  power  which  pamted 
I  "mood"  In  music  as  It  had  never  been 
painted  before,  penetrating  to  the  soul 
I  of  natural  beauty,  the  beauty  of  rain 
and  cloud,  the  mystery  of  water  and 
forests.  Evidently  in  his  early  davs 
this  pioneer  was  content  to  sit  In  the 
( lassroom  and  spin  out  his  woof  like 
others.  More  serious  than  the  quiet  and 
:;lmost  uneventful  character  of  the  mu- 
sic is  the  undramatic  nature  of  the 
libretto,  passable  as  a  cantata,  but 
.vholly  Inadequate  for  the  stage,  devoid 
of  action,  devoid  of  Interest,  for  the 
most  eloquent  lamentations  of  the  pa- 
rents leave  us  unmoved  since  we  know 
that  the  prodigal  does  return,  bringing 
Ills  sheaves  with  him,  and  that  the  fat- 
ted calf  alone  will  "be  In"  for  a  hot 
time.  The  adequate  performance  wo  had 
from  the  National  company,  however, 
reveals  one  of  the  reasons  of  Its  pop.i- 
larlty.  gingers  are  obviously  attracted 
'ly  this  music,  which  concedes  so  much 
.^nd  30  ably  to  their  needs,  and  because 
of  It,  sing  with  zest  and  deep  Interest. 
As  an  examination  test,  "The  Prodigal 
Son"  shows  some  very  remarkable 
features  —  chief  among  them  a  rare 
breadth  of  view  and  the  mastery  of  or 
chestral  effects.  But  It  is  only  the  de 
votion  of  intelligent  singers  that  makes 
the  opera  possible  and  pleasant  In  the 
theatre. 


MELBA  IN  LONDON 

(Dally  Telefranh) 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how 
many  times  Dame  Nellie  Melba  has 
sung  the  Jewel  Song  from  "Faust" 
one  of  the  two  major  contributions  to 
the  program  she  gave  yesterday  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  We  do  not  in  tlie  least 
mean  to  imply  that  the  choice  means 
limited  sj-mpathles  or  a  weakness  for 
musdc  of  technical  rather  than  artistic 
value.  The  thought  Is  suggested  by 
the  extraordlnarv  freshness  of  the  per 


evil  that  may  be.    The  villain  of  reality  N^ke  In  his  family— a  pleasant  Joke,  no 
cannot    forget    himseflf    In    anything,    (joubt— as  it  is  commonly  a  Joke  outside 
\\  alnwrtght,  the  poisoner,  for  Instance,  j  ^ 
was  the  slave  of  his  own  inordinate 
vanity,  which  made  him  ridiculous  as 
well  as  wicked.    He  would  not  be  re- 


"The  occasional  grant  of  a  knighthood 
to  a  great  or  distinguished  author  is 
ridiculous     .     .    .    When  it  was  clear 
membered  as  a  writer  if  he  had  hot  ^  ^e  absurd  to  a?k  such  men 

Meredith    and    Hardy    to  become 


not  much  more  than  Lenten  hospitality 
was  given  to  the  dramatized  version  of 
"If  Winter  Comes,"  there  is  no  plain 
answer  to  be  given.     But  there  Is  a 
very  plain  deduction  to  be  made  from 
much  that  has  happened  lately  in  the 
theatre,  and  that  la  simply  that  a  little 
audacity  may  be  not  only  honorable  but 
profitable.   The  director  of  the  marion- 
ettes that  have  come  with  such  success 
from  Rome  to  London  recently  stated 
that  the  challenge  of  the  kinema  to  the 
old  puppet  shows  of  the  people  had  a 
thoroughly  healthy  result.    Instead  of 
endeavoring  to  rival  "the  pictures"  in  a 
competition  of  crudity,  the  directors  of 
the   marionettes   determined  to  create 
something  far  more  artistic  and  ambi- 
tious than  they  had  made  before.  The 
resulting  Importation  of  style  and  taste 
to  the  traditional  comedy  of  the  dolls 
proved  a  complete  commercial  success. 
The  audacity  was  justified.   In  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Invasion  of  the 
kinema  caused  an  unworthy  panic  in 
the  theatre,  and  the  war-time  arrival 
of  a  new  playgoing  public  only  strength- 
ened the  unworthy  view  that  nothing 
could  be  too  bad  to  "make  good."  Tlie 
result  has  been  ruinous,  both  artistically 
and  financially.    The  remedy  may  not 
be  simple,  but  courage  Is  one  of  its  in- 
gredients.   Nobody  may  be  able  to  say 
tor  certain  what  the  playgoing  public 
wants,  but  It  Is  fairly  well  proven  that 
the  way  to  face  the  rivalry  of  the  kine- 
ma Is  not  to  model  plays  on  the  poorer 
tvpe  of  films.     Many  managers  have 
learned  to  their  cost  what  the  playgoing 
public  does  not  want.'  and  Its  dislikes 
are  often  amply  reassuring  to  those  who 
believe  that  quality  has  not  yet  dropped 

cut  of  the  race.  

THE  ARCH-VILLAIN 
(London  Tlme«) 
We  all  like  tremendous  villains  In  fic- 
tion- In  fiction  they  abound,  from  lago 
to  Count  Fosco.    And  now.  we  are  told,  . 
we  are  to  have  another  on  the  films,  a 
Chinaman,   "tall,   lean,    feline,    with   a  j 
brow  like  Shakespeare  and  a  face  like  ■ 
■  Satan,   a  close-shaven   skull  and   long  [ 
magnetic  eyes  of  the  true  cat  green." 
He  Is  to  have  the  cruel  cunning  ot  an  j 
entire  eastern  race  accumulated  In  one. 
giant  Intellect;  he  Is  to  be  the  yellow | 
peril  Incarnate  In  one  man.    This  Is  asi 
it  should  be;   for  these  villain-heroes 


been   a   murderer,    for  his   writing  is 
tawdry  with  egotism;  one  can  see  that 
he  Is  always  concerned  with  himself, 
not  with  his  subject.    In  fact,  real  vil- 
lains  are  apt   to  be   bores;   and  they 
can  be  made  amusing  in  fiction  only 
If  they  have  qualities  Incompatible  with 
the  sheer  wickedness  of  their  conduct. 
That  is  why  we  have  some  liking  for 
Milton's   Satan  and  for  Count  Fosco; 
their  characters  escape  from  their  con-  ' 
duct  and  they  are  not  entirely  what 
they  do.    But  why  we  enjoy  the  idea 
of  supreme  wickedness  In  fiction,  why 
we   thrill  when  Satan  cries,   "Evil  be 
thou  my  good,"  Is  another  and  a  diffi- 
cult   question.     Probably    we    are  all 
rebels,  at  least  in  our  dreams,  against 
moral  compulsion;  and  we  like  to  give 
the  Devil  his  due  as  the  supreme  rebel. 
We  also  have   a  sneaking  worship  of 
power;  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  most 
purely  power  when  it  breaks  ail  the  10 
commandments.     We   should   not  like 
that  breakage  in   fact  any  more  than 
we  like  bombs  falling  among  us;  but 
In  fiction  it  gives  us  a  pleasant  hoH-< 
day  from  virtue,  like  Swinburne's  Do- 
lores, who  would  not  be  suited  to  home 
life.    Of  course  we  don't  really  believe 


knights,  the  Order  of  Merit  was  In- 
vented, and  this  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  a  thing  you  can  put  away 
in  a  drawer  and  forget  about." 

But  men  even  in  republics  hanker 
after  titles  and  decorations;  Colonel, 
I  Major,  General.  "Jedge,"  when  there  is 
I  really  no  reason   for   the  appellation; 

1    honorary  ribbons,  buttons,  gewgaws  of 
I   this  or  that  nature;  just  as  there  are 
j  men  In  politics,  clubs,  churches,  chari- 
ly table    organizations,    who    will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  attain  some  office, 
to  serve  on  some  committee.    Give  a 
■  free-born  American  citizen  the  chair- 
I  manship  of  some  harmless,  inefficient 
I  committee,  and  he  will  distend  his  nos- 
trils and  paw  the  air  like  the  stallion 
I  AbdEillah   at   a  county   fair.     And  so 
there   are    men    who    feel    Insulted  if 
they  are  addressed  In  writing  as  "Mr." 
Instead  of  "Esq."    They  will  even  write 
"Esq."   after  their   names  on  a  self- 
addressed  envelope. 


JAM  SATIS 

London  newspapers  say  there  Is  a  poor 
lookout  for  Jam  this  season  because — 
in  these  arch-villalns  any  more  than  in    the  vegetable  marrow  crop  will  prob- 
Dolores;  but  we  enjoy  the  excitement    ably  be  a  failure.. 


of  a  world  In  which  their  Impossibility 
Is  by  art  made  to  seem  possible. 


A  man  named  Frederick  Stampft  was 
born  at  Dusseldorf.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  he  left  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  he  held  some  sort  of 
secretarial  office,  and  served  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Landwehr.  It  was  said  of 
him.  however,  that  in  his  mind  he  owed 
allegiance  to  no  government;  he  was  a 
man  without  a  country.  Happy  to  see 
Napoleon  III  a  prisoner,  he  would  gladly 
have  seen  William  captured  by  the 
French. 

At  Sedan  the  idea  came  to  him  of 
writing  a  book,  "The  Last  Battle."  but 
he  was  disciplined  and  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  a  common  soldier.  For  in- 
subordination, he  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  15  years  in  a  fortress. 
He  escaped,  fled  to  Switzerland,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  35  years,  having 
written  his  book,  a  poem  in  eight  cantos, 
"Die  Ictzte  Schlacht."  It  was  soon 
translated  into  French. 

This  poem  is  of  a  prophetic  nature. 
Stampft  looked  forward  to  1909.  Then, 
he  sang,  there  would  be  In  Europe  only 
two  empires;  Russia,  the  western  em- 
pire, under  Nicholas  II;  Germany,  the 
eastern  empire,  under  William  III.  The 
chariot  of  these  autocrats  would  be 
drawn  bv  harnessed  kings,  among  them 
Louis  Philippe  III.  the  Inheritor  ot  the 


MR.  COHAN   IN  LONDON 

Mr.  George  M.  Cohan's  "Little  Nellie 
Kelly"  has  made  a  hit  In  London.  The 
Times  says  it  should  be  seen  "by  all 
those  who  refuse  to  believe  that  a  mu- 
sical comedy  can  be  Intelligent,  or  that 
a  'song  and  dance  show'  can  please  all 
kinds  of  tastes."  The  Dally  Telegraph 
says  that  "Little  Nellie  Kelly"  is  •■me 
most  joyous,  exhilarating,  and  novel 
entertainment  our  stage  has  seen  for 
many  a  day."  And  to  crown  all,  the 
Times  characterizes  Mr.  Cohan  as  "a 
modest  American." 


convince  us  most  when  they  are  far-     ,  ,  ii-i„„  „f 

-Lr-,i;^r  n? -^:^d ,  ^n^' wom^a^p^^ 

the  cracking  of  the  whips  held  by  the 


ence.  lago  was  a  subtle  Italian,  and 
so  was  Count  Fosco;  many  things,  we 
think,  are  possible  to  an  Italian  that  are 
not  possible  to  an  Engli.«hman,  and  still 
more  to  a  Chinaman,  who  comes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  No  doubt  , 
the  Chinese,  if  they  have  our  taste  for 
arch-villains,  Import  them  from  Europe 
with  all  the  cruel  cunning  of  the  west, 
with  a  brow  like'  Confucius  and  a  face, 
UKe  a  Chinese  demon,  witlx  flowing  hair 

and  short,  magnetic  eyes  of  the  true*! 
tiger-brown,  tTie  white  "peril  Incarnate  | 
In  one  min.    For,  since  the  arch-villain  , 
Is  always  someone  nobody  h«wi  ever  mot, 
he  Is  most  credible  when  most  exotio  In, 


two  autocrats.  (Here  there  is  a  re- 
minder of  Marlowe's  "pampered  Jades 
of  Asia.")  But  these  autocrats  would 
finally  war  one  against  the  other.  The 
war  would  be  put  down  by  two  great 
men  of  the  International,  which  would 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  RhythmAs, 
The  publishers  assure  us  that  "not  to 
have  Rhythmus  is  to  be  without  the 
finest  art  expression  of  the  English- 
speaking  world."    Yes,  yes. 

Here  are  two  of  the  poems  in  the 
number  at  hand.  This  is  by  R.  J. 
Worthington; 

I  beat  the  black  broom  of  my  despair 

Again.st  the  clear  blue  morning  huni; 
over  the  fields  .  .  . 

But  only  the  slit  sardonic 

Of  the  ocean  across  the  distance 

Knows  it. 

Mr.  William  Carlos  Williams  says: 

I  would  rather  look  down 

into  the  face'  of 

a  bed  of  portulaca 

than  into  the  level 

black  eyes 

of  the  virgin  whom  I  love. 

Tra-la 

tra-!a 

tra-la  la  la  la 

Tra  la  la;  also  hey  derry  down;  like- 
wise, fa  la  ia. 


SHOO  FLY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In   your   column   was  a  novel  sug- 


iben  be  knoum  as  the  Union,  -<i^,ail  ,  -  your  ^rnting  The  wails  ank  ^eu- 
the  kings  and  P"""%«        ^f,^  fng  of  a  room  blue  to  warn  insects  off 

while  they  were  enclosed  m  a  circus  as       s  Tortured  humanity  may 


wild  beasts. 

Was  this  book  translated  into  Eng- 
lish? Barbey  d'Aurevilly  in  1873,  re- 
viewing the  translation  into  French,  said 
that  the  poem  had  been  written  only 


the  premises.  Tortured  humanity  may 
soon  be  relieved,  without  the  expense 
and  depressing  monotony  of  blue  paint. 

A  Maine  screen  concern  has  been 
offered  a  bug-beating  Idea  of  such 
beneficent     possibilities    that    It  really 


louia  deslio  to  capitRllice 
heme  Is  slmpllrlty  Itself, 
window 


It.  Th. 
Tt   Is  to 
a'lid   door   screms  pro- 


:,.vvB  winaow  miu  >■ — _„__«n«.half 
vuled  with  open  mesh  nettlns-<.ne  haK 


In  oh 

well-known  pre' 


more    between  Wires 

.Vllleotlon  of  Insects  for 
liKht  .  111  cause  them  to„»««''^„»'^»  ,^1."; 


;;^'.nd  the^..Ms^goJln.^mer^rny^n- 

^'h'lt  ont  experimented  with  the 
«v-trap   which  Uchtensteln 

by  a   string   to  a  beam  of  the  root- 
When    this    wisp    was    covered  with 
nie,    tie    house    dwellers   put  a  bag 
under  the  straw  which  they  Inserted 
o   a   certain   depth.     The   files  we^e 
hen  shaken  to  the  bottom  of    he  bag. 
T„  Vhl,  manner  a  bushel  of  files  In  a 
dav  wasromeUmes  taken.  ^  I^'ch^en^^^t" 
d  nothing  about  the  b^^avior  of  the 
flle.«  while  the  straw  was  being  low- 
ered.— Ed. 
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TEDLEWIS'SFROLIC 

SHUBERT  THEATRE.  Ted  .^ewls 
and  Arthur  Pierson  present  "Ted  Lew- 
is's Frolic."  Scenes  by  William  K. 
Wells  and  Arthur  ("Bugs")  Baev.  Ly- 
rics by  Jack  Yellen.  Music  by  Milton 
Ager.  Orchestra  directed  "by  Louis 
Gress.  Directed  by  Walter  Wilson. 
Staged  by  Allan  K.  Foster. 

In  spite  of  the  very  oppressive  heat 
a  crowded  house  greeted  the  opening 
attraction  of  the  theatrical  season  of 
1923-24  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  last 
evening,  when  "Ted  Lewis's  Frolic" 
presented  a  new  and  Interesting  revue. 

Mr.  Lewis  chose  Boston  to  give'  the 
opening    performance,    and    there  Is 
•ome  excuse  for  the  few  faults  that 
appeared  during  the  evening,  as  every 
thing  was  at   tension  pitch  after 
davs  of  strenuous  rehearsing. 

While  there  is  no  real  plot  to  tho 
piece,  there  are  a  number  of  unusually 
bright  little  sketches  and  scenes  that 
fill  In  the  various  act.s  well,  and  after 
some  cutting  of  dialogue  the  piece  will 
run  much  more  smoothly. 

Lillian  Lorraine  is  the  brlglit  par- 
ticular magnet  and  all  through  the 
evening  she  appeared  in  a  wide  range  of 
characters  from  the  chimney  sweep,  a 
tough  girl  and  Cleopatra,  to  the  "Strut- 
ting Girt,"  in  which  part  she  showed 
marked  ability  as  a  dancer. 

Ted  Lewis  himself  Is  a  master  on  the 
clarinet  or  the  saxophone,  and  his  "Good 
Night,  Dearie"  and  "The  Sha,kespeare 
Blues"  are  both  gems  of  their  kind. 
This  clever  and  versatile  artist  conduct- 
ed his  famous  "Jazz  Band,"  now  singing 
a  number  and  later  twirling  a  baton 
■with  dexterity. 

As  an  announcer  Julius  Tannen 
proved  himself  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  and  he  'created  roars  of 
laughter  by  his  clever  knowledge  of  the 
local  situation.  With  stately  Helen  Bol- 
ton ho  presented  a  humorous  "travel- 
ogue," with  pictures  that  were  start- 
ling. 

Lewis  and  Doty  are  a  couple  of  recent 
recruits  from  vaudeville.  They  filled  in 
a  number  of  places  with  some  of  their 
original  songs  and  burlesque  Imitations, 
while  James  Rourk  and  Jane  Taylor 
sang  a  number  of  pleasing  songs,  among 
them  being  "Back  Home"  and  "Beauti- 
ful Girls." 

There  are  many  other  scenes  and 
numbers  that  arei  well  worth  hearing 
and  the  scenic  effects  are  dazzling  and 
colorful,  while  the  "girlies"  of  the 
chorus  kept  appearing  with  amazing 
rapidity  with  different  costumes  and 
dances. 


Bettings  were  all  that  they  should  have 
been,  and  the  music  was  pretty,  many 
of  the  number.s  being  catchy.  But 
JImmie.  after  all.  was  the  main  attrac- 
tion, although  Sally,  Hene  and  Mary 
were  very  much  talked  about,  especially 
Mary.  JImmie's  swe'ethearl. 

That  was  on  the  East  side,  when  lliey 
were  kids,  and  he  gave  her  his  apple , 
csores  and  promised  her  a  "poke  in  the  ! 
noBC."  Jimmlo  told  Mar>,  whose  pals 
were  Sally  and  Irene,  that  he  loved  her. 
and  she  was  his  down  on  tho  East  side. 
Later,  when  Jimmic  became  a  plumber 
and  the  three  little  girls  were  favorite?- 
on  Broadway,  Jlmmle  could  well  believe 
they  were  stars."  fur  it  cost  $25  to  see 
them,  when  he  could  see  the  Giants  for 
25  cents. 

But  Jimmy  resolved  to  see  if  Mary 
really  thought  of  him  as  he  did  of  her, 
and  so  he  went  to  Broadway  and  tiiere 
he  learned  that  a  plumber  with  a  tord 
was  not  the  equal  of  a  Johnny  with  a 
Rolls  Royce. 

Mary  remembered,  but  Jimmie  was 
not  set  for  the  six-cylinder  pace.  He 
studied  to  try  to  polish  himself,  as  he 
declared,  for  the  part  of  gentleman,  but 
his  mother  told  him  too  much  polish 
rubbjd  llie  surface  away. 

Then  it  was  that  Mary  returned  to 
the  East  Side,  where  Jimmie  had  re- 
turned, and  wooed  him  in  the  old  way 
on  the  old  fire  escape,  and  Alderman 
Jlmmle  with  Sally,  Irene  and  their  young 
husbands,  lived  happily  ever  after. 

This  setting  with  its  merry  tunes 
and  graceful  dances  is  but  an  elabora- 
tion of  a  sketch  Eddie  has  been  seen 
here  in  In  its  new  form  it  ran  with 
great  success  in  New  York,  and  the 
opening  of  its  season  here  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  large,  appreciative  audience. 
There  is  much  of  Jimmie,  and  that  is 
what  the  theatregoers  desire.  His 
touch  is  keen,  his  humor  Diiing. 

The  light  and  shade  is  cleverly^  han- 
dled in  all  the  various  scenes,  never 
forcing  the  issue  for  effect,  rather 
bringing  effect  from  natural  situation. 
Many  who  never  had  seen  the  East 
Bide  laughed  at  the  -pure  homeliness 
of  it  ail,  for  Jimmie  is  human  and 
Jimmie  will  live. 

In  the  cast  in  support  of  Mr.  Dowllng 
are  Marguerite  Zander,  as  Mary;  and 
a  delightfully  dainty  maid  she  Is.  Louise 
Brown  dances  with  effect,  her  oallet 
being  one  of  the  big  hits  pf  the  show, 
and  Kitty  Flynn  as  Irene  proved  an 
admirable  foil.  All  in  all  the  three 
drls  were  just  what  one  might  expect. 

Josie    mtropidi    as   Jimmie' s  mother 
furnished  one  of  the  cleverest  bits  of 
character   work  seen   in  Boston  since 
the  days  of  Antile  Yeamans.  whom  she  j 
recalls  forcefully.  ' 

The  chorus  Is  young  and  pretty,  the 
male  members  being  youthful  and  neat 
dancers.  '  , 

Of  the  numbers  that  cling  In  the 
memory    are:    "Do    You  Remember, 

ime  Will  Tell"  and  "How  I  Missed 
Tou.  Mary." 

"Sallv  Irene  and  Mary'  are  to  re- 
I  main  for  some  time  if  the  reception 
I  they  received  last  night  may  be  taken 
I  as  an  indication  of  their  welcome. 


SHOWS  CONTINUING 

SHUBERT— "Ted  Lewis  Fro- 
lic," opened  Saturday. 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Covered 
Wagon,"  ^ilm  version  of  Emerson 
Hough's  story;  12th  week. 

TREMONT  —  "The  Rise  of 
Rosie  O'Reilly,"  typical  George 
M.  Cohan  musical  show;  12th 
week. 
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FOR  WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT 

A.S  the  World  Wags: 

James  H.  Budworth  -was  "specially 
engaged"  to  play  Bob  the  Bootblack 
In  "The  Streets  of  New  York"  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  in  1866.  In  the  retire-  _ 
ment  of  Union  square,  celebrated  for  Us 
"realistic  snow  scene,"  he  gave  banjo 
solos  and  specialties,  among  which  I 
pleasantly  recall  "Metamora  a  la  Ed-  , 
win  Forrest."  In  1867  he  appeared 
again  in  the  same  play.  March  30, 
Saturday  he  was  given  a  benefit,  and 
he  appeared  In  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and 
"The  Persecuted  Dutchman."  He  had 
a  part  in  "The  Octoroon,"  which  was 
being  given  at  that  time.  In  1868  he 
was  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  where 
he  gave  his  specialties  and  appeared  in 
various  characters  as  the  requirements 
dictated.  I  recall  him  as  Premiere  ) 
Danseuse  In  the  "Butter-Tub"  ballet.  I 
have  bills  of  the  above. 
AUston.  CHARLES  H.  HUNT.  | 

^/^^/^  /fz>  


VILANELLE 
He's  banned  the  Prohibition  joke. 

Hurrah!  Banzai!  All  Hall!  All  Hall! 
Al  J  Olson  is  a  famous  bloke. 
1  saw  him  once  and  went  flat-broke: 

I've  no  regret — 'twas  worth  the  kale! 
He's  banned  the  Prohibition  Joke. 

I've  been  so  mad  my  hat  would  smoke 
When  pests  would  tell  some  humid 
tale: 

Al  Jolson  Is  a  famous  bloke. 

I  fake  In  hand  my  tattered  toque! 

The  lustre  of  his  name  can't  pale:  1 
He's  banned  the  Prohibition  joke. 

I'll  sing  his  praises  till  I  croak: 

And  as  a  swan-song  I  will  wall; 
"Al-Jolson  Is  a  famous  bloke!"  ) 

I'd  buy  for  him  an  orange-coke!  | 

For  him  I'll  gladly  go  to  Jail! 
He's  banned  the  Prohibition  Joke: 
Al  Jolson  is  a  famous  bloke. 

—Big  Ben  In  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

The  Opera  Comlque  has  brought  Sut 
Reynaido  Hahn's  "Nausicaa"  and  the 
"Pepita  Jimenez  '  of  Albeniz.  Wicked 
tongues  say  that  the  best  thing  in 
"Nausicaa"  is  the  Wagnerian  theme  that 
typifies  Pallas  (the  last  four  notes  of 
Siegfried,  guardian  of  the  sword)  Mrne^ 
Carre  and  M.  Bussy  tooK  the  leading 
roles  in  "Pepita  Jimlnez."  ^  Those  sit- 
ting  in  the  first  rows  of  the  fauteu  Is 
say  that  the  two  have  sung  Marcel  Azal  s 
tn  Action  Francaise. 


Mr.  L 
vriez  is.  1? 
'"Arlana''— 


"Sally,  Irene  and  Mary"  Given 
Rousing  Welcome 


SHUBERT    WILBUR— "Sally.  Irene 
and  Marv,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts 
with  Eddie  Dowllng.    The  casti 
Jimmie  Dugan  Eddie  DowlinK 


^faI■y  O'liricn' 
MrB."  O'Brien. 

SBiir  

Sfrs.  CUncj.. 
Irene. 


.Marguerite  Zen<ler 
..Maude  Odell 
Louise  Brown 
.Clara  Palmer 
.Kitty  K1.T1U1 

Rodman  ioo'es  v.'^*""'^!,  h!?!';^ 

Mrs.  Jones  Grace  Studitord 

Clareuc-e  Edwards  Herbert  Hoey 

Mr    Myers  Josejih  Llark 

rercv  I'lt/.^erald  Burford  Hampden 

M  Cleveland  'a''''?°''o"^m?""'' 

cnliv   I>.   J.  SiiUlvan 

TODy.'.'.'.';.;.--  )  ^-  -T-  ^>i"l'">" 

Mr.   Mulcftliey  Eddie  O'l.onnor 

Piutr  Moore  i:^7T^  Pn<'l;nrd 

 William  Mason 

Jimmie  Dugan  Is  a  well  known  char- 
acter In  prose  and  i>oc'<.ry.  In  the  hands 
of  Eddie  Dowllng,  Jimmie  has  become 
familiar  to  theatregoers  of  Boston.  Last 
night  at   the  Wilbur   Eddie  introduced 


ijast  nignt  s  snowing  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
brought  back  some  old  favorites  and 
made  new  ones  in  a  program  that  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  talent.  There 
were  breathless  moments  in  Homer 
Romaine's  aerial  exploits,  to  which  he 
added  the  piquant  flavor  of  light  con-  [ 
versation.  The  Jack  Hughes  duo 
proved  versatile  and  tuneful  with  musi- 
cal numbers,  among  which  the  violin 
solo  was  noticeably  good.  The  musical 
comedy  skit.  "Are  You  a  Lawyer," 
brought  Lew  Seymour  behind  the  foot- 
lights, along  with  four  pretty  stenog- 
raphers, who  added  to  the  moments  of 
dance  and  dialogue  with  which  this  act 
was  replete. 

Hearty  applause  -w-as  the  welcome  for 
Harry  Carroll  and  Grace  Fisher  In  song 
hits  of  which  Mr.  Carroll  was  composer. 
None  of  his  skill  since  the  writing  of 
"I  Am  Always  Chasing  Rainbows"  has 
been  lost  and  charming  indeed  was  the 
presentation  of  his  more  recent  ones 
by  iliss  Fisher,  who  possesses  the  two 
requisites  of  voice  and  personality. 
"The  Dancing  Girl  and  Her  Two  Boy 
Friends."  with  Sheldon.  Ballantine  and 
Heft,  found  an  audience  for  its  terpsi- 
chorean  skill,  despite  a  certain  lack  of 
taste  too  often  evident.  Judson  Cole, 
the  conjuring  comedian,  offered  some 
baffling  tricks  In  a  witty  manner. 

George  MacFarlane  and  company 
were  greeted  with  applause  which  they 
justified  in  "Song  Fantasies,"  of  which 
Mr.  MacFarlane  was  soloist.  Style  and 
grace  made  of  Miss  Margaret  Walker's 
dancing  something  quite  beyond  the 
commonplace,  and  Mr.  Lowe  as  accom- 
panist deserves  more  than  casual  men- 
tion. Mr.  MacFarlane  was  in  excellent 
voice  and  his  dramatic  power  is  un- 
diminished. Frank  Hurst  and  Eddie 
Vogt  made  things  hum  in  a  skit  called 
"Profiteering  In  Fun."  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  "Bernt  and  Partner,"  who 
showed  phenomenal  flexibility  and  poise 
in  an  acrobatic  manner  quite  their  own. 
The  bill  was  closed  with  the  usual  Pathe^ 
news,  to  which  keen  interest  was  at- 
tached In  the  showing  of  numerous  pic-  , 
tures  in  the  life  of  our  late  President.  | 


T^e  Kera!4  lia"?  alrep.<iy  published  appreciations  of  Albert  Chevaliei  \ 
tlifit  appeared  in  joumari  af  Ne'w  York.   Newspapers  of  London,  recently  ' 
arriving,  contain  analyses  of  his  art  and  information  6f  a  more  personal 
nature. 

God€^-f^y  Turner  tells  us  that  ■when  he  'f^rst  met  Chevalier — it 
)  and  the  g^lay  -was  Bumand's  "Airey  n/mie,"  a  travesty  of 
Dhevalier  -waa  ver^  i>oor;  his  salary  'was  "particularly  mean, 
considering  his  talents";  he  -was  supporting  his  mother  and  a  sister.  Proud 
and  independent,  he  'would  not  accept  help. 

Chevalier  once  said  that  "to  hold  and  to  intere*X  j:  •ird'-'sic  hall  audience, 
is  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  to  hold  a  theatre  audienct,  :-ranting  that 
the  performer  attempts  to  be  artistic  and  to  produce  his  effects  legiti- 
mately." In  his  first  year  in  the  halls  he  worked  three  turns  nightly  for 
£36.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  netting  £450  a  week  on  a  provincial 
tour.  Having  amassed  a  fortune  of  £10,000  he  lost  every  penny  of  it 
tlirough  the  betrayal  of  a  friend.  He  might  then  have  saved  something 
by  going  into  the  bankruptcy  court,  but  he  would  not  consider  this,  and 
in  the  end  no  one  of  his  creditors  was  left  unsatisfied.  In  later  years  his 
old  Pantaloon  in  Barrie's  little  play  was  regarded  as  "exquisitely  pathe- 
tic." In  1916  he  gave  a  capital  performance  of  Eccles.  His  last  appear- 
ance in  public  was  at  the  Lyceum,  London,  and  on  tour,  in  his  own  play 
"My  Old  Dutch."    For  six  months  before  his  death  he  had  been  sick. 

The  Daily  Teleirf^ph  said  of  him:  "Of  a  singularly  affectionate  and 
unassuming  nature,  ^.j  nerer  made  a  friend  whom  he  did  not  keep.  .  .  . 
His  generosity  was  proverbial.  ...  He  lived  entirely  for  his  art, 
over  which  he  gained  a  mastery  as  perfect  as  it  could  well  be  made.  Obvi- 
ously, it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Chevalier  takes  rank  among  the 
great  actors  of  his  generation.  His  work  ■was  rather  of  a  miniature  carder, 
but  it  was  polished  to  the  finest  point.  Millions  of  playgoers  owe  to  him 
some  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  delightful  moments  in  their  lives.  Could 
any  man  covet  a  more  eloquent  epitaph?" 

Chevalier's  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
music  hall  comedian,  George  Leybourne,  the  singer  of  "Champagne  Char- 
ley." The  oldest  of  Chevalier's  three  sons  is  French  master  at  the  West 
London  College. 

Who  wrote  the  music  of  his  songs?  John  Crook  wrote  some  of  the 
melodies.  The  pianist  that  accompanied  Chevalier  when  he  first  visited 
America  ■wrote  others.  "Some  were  of  mysterious  origin,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  one  of  his  earliest  musical  partners  was  the  actor,  Mr.  Herbert 
Sparling,  in  whose  drawing  room  most  of  the  Chevalier  'first  efforts'  took 
shape  and  had  form,  and  had  their  rehearsal,  so  to  speak." 


Chevalier  a  Reformer 
of  the  Music  Hall 

When  in  1891  Chevalier  went  on  the 
music  fiall  stage  he  "ventilated"  it.  At 
the  London  Pavilion  "Jingo"  Macder- 
mott  was  wildly  appla.uded  for  singing 
a  Bong  about  the  once  famous  and  un- 
p'/easant  episode  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  Charles  Godfrey  hlc- 
o^ried  in  song  the  glories  of  being  blind 
«irtnk.  Then  there  was  Bessie  Bellwood. 
whose  songs  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  And  what  did 
not  IMarie  Lloyd  dare?.  Her  song  of 
rhubarb  and  the  tart  was  by  no  means 
the  "bluest"  in  her  repertoire.  Per- 
haps, as  Mr.  George  Moore  said  in  his 
"Confessions  of  a  Young  Man."  the 
"music  hall  'was  a  protest  against  the 
villa,  the  priggish  club  and  British  Phil- 
istinism; perhaps  Mr.  W.  R.  Titterton 
was  right  in  extolling  Marie  Lloyd  for 
her  Rabelaisian  treatment  of  love;  but 
Chevalier  at  once  convinced  the  music 
hall  audiences  that  to  gain  popularity 
it  was  not  necessary  to  appear  as  a 
drunken  man,  not  Indispensable  to  sing 
filth,  in  order  to  arouse  laughter. 

The  London  Times  said  of  him  that 
more  than  one  generation  of  playgoers 
were  his  willing  captives.  He  could 
always  do  what  he  liked  with  any  audi- 


.  I 


ence     "He  made  them  free  of  his  own 
world  of  humor,  pathos,  sentime.nt  and 
trembling  tenderness,  but  it  was  done 
■with  the  restraint  and  intuition  of  the 
true  artist.    ...    As  Charles  Lamb 
said  of  Munden,  he  'made  faces.  There 
was    undoubtedly    great    skill    in  his 
make-up,  but  that  was  not  all.    He  Im- 
pressed you  with  the  idea  that  If  you 
stripped  oft   the   hair   and   pavnt.  yo'j 
would  find  that  the  impersonator  of  M^ 
Armand  Thibault,   for  instance,   had  a 
different  face  from  the  impersonator  or 
the  Chelsea  veteran,  and  tlxf  veteran,  | 
again,  from  the  village  constable 
If  we  must  explain  and  analyze  this  1 
•making  faces.'  the  conclusion  must  be 
that,  apart  from  all   the  minutiae  of  ^ 
expression,  conscientiously  studied  from  , 
the  outside,  there  was  the  real  and  rare  , 
gift  of  acting— that   is  to  say.  not  a  | 
mere  assumption  of  characteristics,  but 
of   character   itself.     Chevalier   looked  | 
different  in  one  character  from  another 
because,  for  the  moment,  he  was  dlt-  ] 
ferent.     That  was  his  secret,  and  the 
explanation   why.    although    he  played 
his  characters  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
sands, of  times,  he  never  seemed  to  be- 
come  either  stale  or  extra'i-agant. 
touch  was  sure  to  the  end." 


His 


THE  SIX 

(Qoorges     Ene»co     in  Shadowland 


for 


August) 

This  ambitious  group  of  torclibe^irersi 
may  count  Itsell   fortunate  havlrg 
enlisted  so  much  attention  on  the  pa-i 
of  New  York's  more  sophisticated  con- 
noisseurs, whose  grave  consideration  of 
i  ..lr  works  is  in  flattering  contrast  to 
,e  attitude  of  some  Parisian  audiences. 
Xow  I  am  very  far  from  wishmK  tj 
"utile   the   members   of   this  famous 
.  .  rnpany.  whose  sincerity  Is  usually  be- 
yond question;  and  If  I  P"'"^''"^'^^ 
reasons  why  I  think  they  bivs  failed  to 
fulfill  the  purj>"»^  c:  their  assoclat.on, 
■•  do  so  ii  Oliver  rather      y-v<«rn  them 
to  their  detractors  than  to  range  myselli 
on  ^is  ene-rnVs  side.  | 
In    the   beginning   these   young  ex- 
ponents of  the  futuristic  method  each 
doubtless  believing  his  contribution  to 
musical  history  to  be  In  the  truest  sense 
representative,  came  together  with  the. 
Idea  of  mutual  encouragement  and  sup- 
port   They  wished  to  make  their  irflu- 
tncp  felt  as  quickly  and  as  widely  as 
nossible.  and  this  end  could  be  achieved 
'rvove  easily  by  a  group  than  by  eacn 
none     It  takes  more  ridicule  to  1am- 
oon  a  "school"  than  an  Individual  out 
'.f  existence,  and  they  knew  they  were 
■  hrowlng  out  a  challenge  to  the  cMUStlc 
nd  reaptinnarv  Parisian  public,  which 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  It  up.  The 
Six  had  plenty  of  courage  and  very  s-oon 
found  they  needed  all  they  had.  Per- 
haps If  they  had  been  better  artists  they 
would  not  have  been  such  good  reform- 
ers,  perhaps  If  they  had  been  better 
reformers   they   would   not  have  been 
artists  at  all.  •  Wiio  can  say?  ■  Ob«  cer-  ^ 

tain  result  of  their  ardent  crusade,  how- 
ever was  that  public  curiosity  in  the 
New  Music  was  definitely  excited,  and 
concert-goers  were  quickly  famillar.zed 
with  the  futuristic  Idiom. 

The  cotisclous  extremism  of  the  six, 
however,  unsuccessful  as  art,  yet  helped 
the  cause  along  by  creating  the  "hor- 
rible example."  which  is  as  good  a  way 
as  any  of  setting  a  ftUr  standa,rd  of 
Judgment.  But  for  their  sensationalism, 
the  more  moderate  expressions  in  the 
new  manner  would  have  come  as  a 
shock  to  audiences  who  wouVd  surely 
have  mistaken  the  unfamiliar  for  the  de- 
liberately eccentric,  as  often  happens. 
The  rapid  recognition  which  has  been 
given  to  the  work  of  such  men  as  Mala- 
niero.  Berners.  Goosens.  Casella  and 
others  is  largely,  if  indirectly,  due  to  the 

^'unfortunately,  they  hav^  now  arrived 
at  a  point  where  their  purpose  is  no 
longer  obvious.  Tf  any  one  of  them  is 
«ver  going  to  do  great  work  he  will 
certain:ly  have  to  leave  the  group.  Hon- 
negger.  In  fact,  by  far  the  hnest  talent 
of  them  all.  Is  already  practically  out- 
side the  circle,  and  the  others,  no  doubt, 
will  go  their  separate  way.s  eventually. 
For  as  an  artist  develops  he  finds  he 
cannot  always  subserve  the  ends  of  a 
"movement."  While  his  genius  is  still 
not  quite  certain  of  lt«elf,  he  needs 
sympathtlc  support,  but  the  more  it 
matures  the  less  It  stands  hi  need  of 
protection.  The  only  ones  who  remain 
long  In  groups  are  those  who  cannot 
stand  alone. 

I    have    nothing   but   praise   for  the 
I  s-rlousness  of  the  younger  school;  but 
like  many  others  who  set  out  to  jazz 
;ujp."  as  you  Americans  would  say.  the 
,  slow  process  of  evolution,  they  have  let 
1  themselves  become  the  victims  of  catch- 
I  v^ords..   "No  compromise."  they  cry.  and 
I  so  great  Is  their  terror  of  betraymg  the  j 
slightest  derivation  from  the  effete  past , 
which  It  is  their  mission  to  obliterate^ 
that   they  go   to   fantastic   len,glhs  in 
:  avoiding   treason   to    their    ideals.  l-n 
concentrating  so  insistently  upon  hoj^ 
to  express  things,  they  have  fo'^otten 
they  had  ansthlng  to  ^"P'-^^^f'^"^^ 
a  ulty     It  is  rather  foolish,  also,  and 
Teads  to  the  sort  of  artistic  smugness 
which    is   death   to   worth-while  work. 
1  One  wx>uld  like  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  senses  by  recalling  to  them  the 
1  story  of  the  young  '"tunst  palntei,  ^ho 
Isald  to  Degas;   "Master,  when  ^^^^^ 
a  young  man.  what  did  one  -i°  '^^^^.'i 
to    arrive?"      "Mv    lear    young  man, 
1  answered  the  master,  "when  I  was  a 
young  man.  one  did  not  arrive^ 

?or  htm.  would  have  had  to  wait  much 
onger  for  an  audition  In  the  musical 
centers  of  the  world.    The  renaissance  ' 
of  instrumental  music 
Is    opening    a    significant    chapter  to 
modern  musical  history,  owes  much  of 
its  Impetus  to  his  beautiful  and  sym- 
pathetfc    performances    of    their  plano 
lorvs.  and  to  his  gift  for  co-riraurucat- 
1  mg  his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  ^""^uct 
I  ors  of  orchestras  here  and  abroad  The 
'names  he  had  made  most  familiar  to 
American     audiences    are.    no  doubt 
those   of     Malaplero.     Zanaonla  and 
Resplchl:  but  the  catholicity  of  his  in- 
terestVnot  confined  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen, has  extended  to  such  men  as 
the  Spaniard.  Albeniz,  of  whose  Iberia, 
orchestrated  bv  CaseUa  himself,  he  has 


given    more   than   on.  i'   perforin-  i 

ance.    In  the  midst  of  all  these  altruls-  I 
tic  activities  It  Is  noteworthy  that  his 
own  development  as  a  composer  goes 
steadily  on. 

PEELINGS  OInTtHE  PAVEMENT 

(Chlrnpco  Trllnine) 
Sir'  Tes:  we  have  no  bananas"  was 
originated  In  the  fall  of  1920  at  Senn 
high  school  by  Spud  and  his  gang. 
Harry  Nelly  Introduced  it  In  the  Chi- 
cago American,  and  used  it  freely  in 
the  late  edition.  Tad  Dorgan  copied  It 
from  Nelly.  WHOSIT. 

Sir— Doctor's  out  playing  golf  for  the 
B.  L.  T.  trophy  so.  T  thought  I'd  tell 
you  about  the  salesgirl  in  Lyon 
Healy's.  .  .  ■  (Three  dots:  Is  that 
right?)  Well.  I've  Melba,  Tetrazzlnl, 
Galli-Curcl,  et  al  (Is  that  better  than 
et-cetra?)  on  the  discs,  and  wished  for 
to  add  Madame  Walska  to  the  collec- 
tion. The  girl  said;  "Yes.  we  havei 
none  by  Oanna  today.'*  .  .  •  Wasn't 
her  rhythm  all  right? 

SISTER  BEL,!.. 
Sir— The  sign  In  the  window  was 
plain— Banana-Splits.  10  cents;  so,  as  I 
had  always  seen  them  priced  from  35 
cents,  the  lowest,  to  60  cents.  I  declK«d 
to  have  a  go  tor  a  dime.  Entering,  I 
ordered  one.  "Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
soda-boy;  then  he  paused,  looked  at 
me.  and  turned  red.  "A  banana-spUt!  ' 
I  repeated  augterc-ing  r>->y  tone.  He 
pulled  himself  together  and  explained; 
"The  fact  Is— well,  we're  out  of  ba- 
nanas, and  have  been  for  some  days. 
They're  short,  you  know.  When  we  have 
bananas,  a  split  Is  50  cents;  with  two 
cherries,  60  cents."  I  asked  why  the 
sign  with  the  10-cent  allure.  "Well,  It 
brings  folks  In;  and  they  usually  take 
something  else.  .  .  ■  Er!— ?  Good 
afternoon,  ma'am!" 

SANTA-MONICA. 


Then  lie  raised  a  little  shanty  on 
eye ; 

But  two  policemen  saw  the  muss 
And  they  soon  joln'd  In  the  fuss. 
Then   they  ran   McGlnty   In  for  being 
drunk; 

And  the  Judge  say^s  with  a  smile. 
We  will  keep  you  for  a  while. 
!n  a  cell  to  sleep  upon  a  prison  bunk. 
Chorus. 

Down  went  McGlnty  to  the  bottom  of 

the  Jail.  ^,  , 

Where  his  board  would  cost  him  nix. 
And  he  stay'd  exactly  six, 
They  were  big  long  months  he  stopp  d 
For  no  one  went  his  ball, 
Dress'd  In  his  best  suit  of  clothes.  i 
4  1 
Now  McGlnty  thin  and  pale,  j 
:  One  fine  day  got  out  of  Jail.  [ 
'  And  with  Joy  to  see  his  boy  ivas  nearly 
wild; 

To  his  house  he  quickly  ran. 

To  meet  his  wife  Bedaley  Ann, 

But  she  d  skipped  away  and  took  along 

the  child. 
Then  he  gave  up  in  despair. 
And  he  madly  pull'd  his  hair. 
As  he   stood  one  day   upon  the  river 
shore, 

Knowing  well  he  couldn't  swim. 
He  did  foolishly  Jump  in,  , 
Although  water  he  had  never  tool: 
before. 

Chorus.  i 
Down  went  McGinty  to  the  bottom  of 

the  say. 
And  he  must  be  yery  wet 
For  they  haven't  found  him  yet. 
But  the?  saw  his  ghost  round  the  docks 
Before  the  break  of  day, 
Dress'd  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes. 


Sir — May  I  have  the  use  of  The  Line 
to  let  it  be  known  that  I've  pulled  a 
characteristic  coup,  and  have  thereby 
acquired  some  10,000  dozen  of  the  finest 
Porto  Rico  plantains?  These  are  choice 
merchandise,  and  admirably  adapttd 
not  only  for  eating  from  the  shell,  but 
also  tor  fritters,  shortcake  and  splits. 
,  BUCKO  T.  MacOOZE. 

AND  a  quasi-legal  friend  of  ours  asks 
to  get  into  the  discussion  long  enough 

to  tell  us.  orally,  that  the  yes-bananas 
psychosis  is  recognized  In  law  as  the 
Affirmative  Pregnant.  We  ^^^f^" 
Bouvler  about  it.  and  found  that  It  is 
an  "affirmative  allegation  implying 
some  negative  in  favor  of  the  adverse 
party";  and  that  doesn  t  seem  to  us  to 
have  much  to  do  with  bananas.  Besides, 
who  is  the  adverse  party? 

ANOTHER  CLASSIC 

Some  time  ago  "E.  R.  H."  asked  In 
The  Herald  for  the  words  of  that  arana 
old  song.  "Down  Went  McGinty.  e 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Woodman  of 
Oliver  Ditson  Co.  for  the  authentic  ver- 
sion in  its  full  glory. 

1 

Sunday  morning  Just  at  nine, 
Dan  McGinty  dress'd  so  fine. 
Stood  looking  up  at  a  very  high  stone 

wall;     ■  • 
When  his  friend  young  Pat  McCann. 
Savs  I'll  bet  five  dollars,  Dan, 
I  could  carry  you  to  the  top  without  a 

fall;  ,  ^ 

So  on  his  shoulders  he  took  Dan 
To  climb  the  ladder  he  began. 
And  he  soon  commenc'd  to  reach  up  near 

the  top; 
When  McGinty.  cute  old  rogue. 
To  win  the  five  he  did  let  go. 
Never  thinking  just  how  far  he  d  have 
1  to  drop. 

Chorus. 

Down  went  McGinty  to  the  bottom  of 

the  wall ; 
And  tho'  he  won  the  five. 
He  was  more  dead  than  alive. 
Pure  his  ribs,  and  nose,  and  back  were 
broke 

From  getting  such  a  fall, 
Dress'd  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes. 


A.  E.  H.  of  Boston  writes:  "I  recall 
a  toy  that  would  still  amuse  me — a 
flat.  Jig- 4a A-  cutout  of  McGinty  which, 
when  placed  on  brads  driven  into  the 
face  of  the  two  uprights  of  a  toy  ladder, 
and  released  with  a  little  push  from 
the  side,  would  rock  Jerkily  on  the  twin 
rows  of  brads  down  the  ladder  into  a 
miniature  washtub  at  the  bottom." 

We  are  indebted  also  to  Mr.  Walter 
Jackson  of  Boston  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young,  who  writes  from  Pali  River,  for 
Information  about  this  song. 

"THE  LITTLE  PEACH" 

•  A  correspondent  sends  the  words  of 
"The  Little  Peach,"  by  Eugene  Field, 
as  published  In  Slason  Thompson's  "The 

'  Humbler  Poets."  a  collection  of  news- 
paper and  periodical  verse  (1870-1S85)— 
A   C.  McClurg  &  Co..  Chicago.    On  July 
26  (Notes  and  Lines)  F.  B.  H.  said  that 
he  first  heard  the  song,  interpolated,  in 
"The  Little  Tycoon." 
A  little  peach  in  the  orchard  grew- 
A  little  peach  of  emerald  hue; 
Warmed  by  the  sun  and  wet  by  the  dew. 
It  grew. 

One  day,  passing  the  orchard  through. 
That  Utile  peach  dawned  on  the  view 


tlflc  discovery.  It  Is  the  very  stuff  ot 
which  dramatic  "^^e  tie! 

most  elementary  form  of  't  '"/^l^  ^J^^^ 
atre  is  the  desire  to  know  ^^ha'  is  going 
to  happen  next.  The  born  ^rama^'f^J^ 
he  who  leaves  you  at  the  end  pt  eacn 
Tc,  7n  a  state  of  Intense  curiosity  as  to 
what  the  next  act  will  bring  forth^ 
When  all  Is  play 
satisfied,  any  continuation  "f  theusage 
is  mere  anti-climax,  mere  «";P'"^^f^^, 
»t"''  X^thlnTsIrAruf^lnris'th: 
^mTster'wSo"  has^  shown  t-ie,^^-^-^ 
skill   in    provoking    our    curiosity  and 

keeping  It  alive,  and  >^'%'^;' 
have  a  way  of  falling  fla^   Partly,  n 
doubt,  because  he  seems  to     funW  h^s 
actual   denouement,   and     to   play  lor 
s^  ety''  wHh  some  whitewashing  cleric 

that  curiosity  demands  to  be  satisnea 
Uy  surpr^se^  canon  of  dramaturgy 

conclusion   upon   his  auaieni.  , 

,     iT^!  the  liveliest  about  the  how. 
With  a  classic  odr  curiosity,  of  course 

'  f^ou  at  the  end  of  a  "detective  story 
reading' it.  This  -e-ns  Incon- 
sistent, and  I  hardly  know  how  to  ex- 
nlaln  t  Probably  it  is  because  the 
interest  of  curiosity  in  such  tales  Is 
'so  puerile  that  I  P^^W  to  subst  tute 
for  It  the  interest  of  watching  the  In- 
genu  ty  with  which  the  author  con- 
frlves  to  go  on  hiding  a  secret-whlch 

'  s  no  secret  for  me.    That,   after  all. 
Is  only  curiosity  In  another  form. 

1  MASEFIELD'S  NEW  PLAY 


i 


From  the  hospltle  Mac  went  home, 
When  they  fix'd  his  broken  l>one. 
To  find  he  was  the  father  of  a  child. 
So  to  celebrate  it  right. 
His  friends  he  went  to  Invite, 
And  he  soon  was  drinking  whisky  fast 
and  wild; 

Then  he  waddled  down  the  street, 

In  his  Sunday  suit  so  heat 

Holding  up  his  nead  as  proud  as  John 
the  Great; 

But  in  the  sidewalk  was  a  hole. 

To  receive  a  ton  of  coal. 

That  McGlnty  never  saw  till  just  too 
late. 

Chorus. 

Down  went  McGinty  to  the  bottom  of 

the  hole. 
Then  the  driver  of  the  car 
Give  the  load  of  coal  a  start. 
And  it  took  us  half  an  hour  to  dig. 
I  McGlnty  from  the  coal. 
Dress'd  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes. 
I  ..  3 

I  Now  McGinty  raved  and  swore. 
\bout  his  clothes  he  felt  so  soYe, 
And  an  oath  he  took  he'd  kill  the  man 
or  die; 

I  So  he  tightly  grabb'd  his  sticK 
I  hit  thf  driver  a  lick. 


Of  Johnnie  Jones  and  his  sister  Sue—  | 
Those  two.  j 

Up  at  the  peach  a  club  he  threw—  1 
Down  from  the  tree  oJi  which  it  grew 
Fell  the  little  peach  of  emerald  hue— 
I  Mon  dleu! 

'  She  took  a  bite  and  he  a  chew. 
And  then  the  trouble  began  to  brew- 
Trouble  the  doctor  couldn't  subdue- 
Too  true! 

Under  the  turf  where  the  daisies  grew 
They  planted  John  and  his  sister  Sue, 
And  their  little  souls  to  the  angels  flew— 
Boo-hoo! 

But  what  of  the  peach  of  emerald  hue, 
Warmed  by  the  sun  and  wet  by  the  dew? 
Ah,    well,    its    mission    on    earth  was 

through — 

Adieu! 

THE  CLOWN'S  SONG 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  ^ 

I  note  that  your  correspondent.  <Jia 
Harrv."  wonders  if  any  one  remembers, 
the   old  song  as  sung  by  a  clown  at! 
Barnum's  circus.  "Oh  Where's  Ro^anna  ; 
Gone."    I  well  remember  the  song  and  , 
have  often   sung   the  chorus    which  is  ■ 
all  I   can   recall  of  the  words,   to  my 
young  friends-  for  their  amusement,  it 
went  like  this: 

"Oh  I'll  never  kiss  my  love  again  be- 
hind the  kitchen  door. 
I'll   never    press   her   darling  little 

fingers  any  more. 
I'll  never  let  her  pinch  my  cheek  till 
it's  almost  growing  sore.  ^ 
Oh  Where's  Rosanna  gone. 
Does  any  one  ^^^ber  the  words  of 
a^ng  popular  in  the  late  6fls  called 
-Nora.  O'  Neil"  ?    1  heard  it  at  an  enter- 
tairent-giUn.by    Prof.  H^;'"/^-' 
ventriloquist,  sleight-of-hand  performer, 
The  chorus  runs  like  this. 
■Don't  think  for  a  moment  I  doubt 


etc. 


you,  ,  , 

Or  my  love  I  will  ever  conceal. 
Oh.  I'm  lonely  tonight,  love,  without 

My  daHing.  sweet  Nora  O'Nell/' 

Cambridge.  MUKt  ■ 


(Manchester  Guardian) 
One  is  grateful  to  the  Reandean  man- 
agement for  enriching  one's  experience 
by  giving  us  a  dream-play  such  as  this 
which  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
flionnnt  in  the  harsh  light  of  the  com- 
Sal  theatre.  No  doubt  "Melloney 
Holtspur"  is  not  a  good  play  In  the 
well-made  sense,  but  it  Is  an  Interest- 
ing  experiment  In  form  ehot  through) 
with  rich  lights  of  Imagination  Mr.  [ 
Ma.sefield  has  set  out  to  domesticate  a  , 
set  of  family  ghosts  In  the  life  of  an  old  i 
house,  and  among  their  descend.ants 
whose  tragedy  is  tied  up  with  theirs. 
He  has  done  this  not  by  suggestion,  | 
or  bv  keeping  his  gho.its  and  his  hu- 
mans on  different  pl»"es.  but  by  boldly 
mixing  them  up  together. 

Th"  experiment  rloe.-  ;iot  quite  come 
off  in  the  unflinching  exposure  to  which 
all  thinas  human  and  divine  are  sub- 
jected on  the  stage.  Henry  James  in 
another  medium  had  the  secret  of  mak- 
ing life  more  exciting  by  a  kind  of 
homelv  invocation  of  spirits,  malign  or 
friendly,  but  he  needed  plenty  of  space  j 

and    mysterious    convolutions    of    Ian-  . 
eSaee  ibbrlng  it  off.    The  clear,  sharp 
^refe'tation    of    the    stage    Is  perhaps 
hostile  to  this  kind  of 
Masefleld's  ghosts  were  as  '"^e^^'^f 
as  his  human  beings,  and   "  same 
way.   which  was  perhaps  their  v.eak 
ne--^     They  are  .shown  positlveI>  Influ 
enclng  the  development  of  the  stor>-- 
'  working   the    machine    Instead    o  de 
scendlng  from  it.    When  Jame^^^lul  th^^ 
kind  of  thing  there  «'as  an  undercur 
rent  of  humor  which  made  It  delight 
!ul    as    a    mental    ^"tertalnment  but 
humor  is  not  In  Mr.  Masefleld  s  uay.  A 
touch  ot  It  would  cut  off  his  play  at  the 

'"nr.  Masefield's  ghosts  are  set  lous 
personages,  the  vehicles  of  "^o^al  ideas, 
modern  versions  of  the  Greek  Furies^ 
walling  and  threatening  "^^f  ^^'^ -"^^i 
and  other  people's  sins.  We  arc  all 
caught  in  a  net  of  old  sins."  one  of  them 

""Mefloney  Holtspur"  is  dominated 
from  first  to  last  by  the  two  leaiang 
ghosts-that  of  a  wicked  artist  wl^o 
^ave  to  seduction  the  time  he  ought  to 
v;nvp  been  spending  on  his  "^a^terpiec^s, 
and  his  chief  victim.  The  latter,  whose 
name  is  that  of  the  play,  watches  like  a 
half-wlstful  and  haU-revengeful  provl- 
f^ence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  m  ng 
per  nle.  She.  like  everyone  else.  Is  ,the 
vehicle  for  some  beautiful  language. 
1  Indeed,  the  soft  violin  curves  of  Mr^ 
i  Masefield's  cadences  give  the  source  n- 
ine's  most  solid  enjoyment  throughout^ 
The.  e  has  been  this  old  bitterness  and 


-  I",;.  .111,1  H  ,•  s.-.--  h..w  It  wi,rKN 
like  «#;Kil.son  !n  the  blood  of  those  who 
(-i.m»l  I  ftcr.  and  the  mornl  jf  this.  If  | 
you  I'lnt  a  moral,  as  Mr.  Masofleld 
I  .•(,rt»ltlv  does.  Is  simply,  In  the  biblical 
phraM,  that  "the  fathers  have  e.iteii 
i.iur  Jraix>s  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
net  on  «<d(fe." 

TH»  wirkod  artist,  through  hisjllvlnp 
representative,  most  vividly  played  by 
.Mr.  Esme  Percy,  repeats  his  worst 
I  '•-'i""-'<l"n  All  the  evil  that  tJie 
trtlst  did  comes  up  a  second  tim'e  nearly 
to  ruin  a  pionilsinK  love  affnir  betwt-en 
his  daughter  and  a  nice  young  man  who, 
Ike  a  .xenfrible  fellow,  doesn't  want  to 
bother  about  the  past  at  all.  TTils  love 
lory  Is  the  niacin  business  of  the  play. 
3ut  It  Is  fhln  stuff  beoau/se  Mr.  Masefleld 
s  chlftfly  Interested  In  his  Rhosts.  who 
ire  only  loo  human.  The  grhost  of  the 
vlcked  artist  appears  and  relates  that 
\e  Is  In  hell  for  his  misdeeds,  and  there 
s  an  extraordinarily  wailful  poetic  duet 
)etween  him  and  poor  Melloney  Holt- 
rpur.  Perhaps  a  robuster  sinner  would 
vin  more  srj-mpathy,  hut  then  his  real 
lualness  as  a  phanlom  Is  to  point  a. 
noral  and  adorn  a  tVe.  It  appears  that 
fter  all  he  loved  his  victim.  By  this 
Isclosiire  he  soothes  her  angry  shade. 
■>ie  ghosta  are  ro<-on<;iled,  and  they 
lien  take  an  active  part  In  smoothing 
hte  course  of  true  love. 

Mr.  .Masefleld's  full  and  musical  phras- 
nir  wa.s  well  spoken  by  most  of  the 
ctors.  To  one  with  memories  of  the  old 
forniman  company  days  In  Manches- 
er  It  was  interesting  to  fln<I  three  of 
he  dispersed  members  meeting  again  In 
his  play.  Miss  Ada  Kln.g-  was  perfect 
1  her  small  part  of  an  old  housekeeper, 
ug^estlns-  terror  in  that  toneless  flat 
olce,  and  Mr.  EJsmc  Percy,  who  has 
e*n  away  a  long  time,  was  brilliant  In 
is  violent  appearance  as  the  half -crazy 
rtist  (la  it  not  time,  t>y  the  way,  that 
5m&one  did  Justice  on  the  svige  to 
le  an.xlous  rectitude  of  the  average 
rtlst?).  Miss  Hilda  Bruce-Potter  had 
nother  small  part.  Th'e  piece  of  acting 
ne  liked  heft  In  the  play  was  that  of 
tlss  Mary  Jerrold  as  the  old  fajnily 
;rvant  whose  mind  Is  dark  with  the 
id  irngedy,  and  who  helps  to  humanize 
le  ghosts  by  her  strong  party  feeling. 

F.  P. 

THE  DISRAELI  PLAY 

Lord  Beaconsfleld's  "Tancred,"  dra- 
latlzed  by  Edith  Millbank,  brought  to 
ie  Klngsway  an  audience  which  con- 
sted  largely  of  M.  P.'s.  "Miss  MiU- 
ank"  herself  Is  the  wife  of  an  ex- 
[.  P.  for  Manchester,  and  nearly  200 
lembers  came  to  give  this  Disraeli  pl.ay 

professional  sendoff.  But  the  lay  pub- 
c  can  hardly  be  expected  to  suoport 
'Israeli  and  Miss  Millbank  quite  so 
holeheartedly.  "Tancred"  is  a  schol- 
rly  and  a  thoughtful  play,  but  not  of 
le  stuff  with  which  theatres  are  filled 
n  sultry  summer  jilghts. 

It  Is  a  very  polite,  harmless  play— the 

ory  of  young  Tancred.  Lord  Monta- 
ute,  an  English  gentleman,  who  Jibbed 
t  the  thought  of  a  seat  in  Parliament 
nd  craved  passionately  for  a  Journey 
)  the  East  with  the  object,  apparently, 
r  solving  "the  miracle  of  the  Jewish  i 
atloa,"  One  does  not  b's-r-e  him.  cer- 
ilnlr,  for  wishing  to  escape  the  draw- 
ig  room  conversation  in  his  mother's 
ouse:  It  Is  more  than  a  little  tedious 
nd  less  than  a  little  gay.  However,  In 
le  East  he  really  fared  no  better.  Even 
hen  captured  and  held  to  ransom  by  a 
arbarlc  queen  In  her  mountain  strong- 
old  he  must  have  found  the  atmos- 
here  educative  and  dull.  The  actors 
;and  still  in  rows.  The  dialogue,  seml- 
olltical  and  seml-rellgious.  Is  carried 
n  In  a  tone  of  high  rhetoric  that  is 
anstantly  breaking  on  a  sob.  It  is 
ften  witty,  but  few  of  the  actors  speak 
lelr  lines  with  the  sharpness  of  wit. 
'Israeli,  one  feels,  has  something — If 
jmething  rather  confused — to  say,  hut 
lis  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
5  makf  it  heard.  C.  A.  L. 
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"THE  COMING  OF  GABRIELLE" 

(Manehest-r  Guardian) 
Mr.  George  Moore's  new  comedy  Is  a 
uch-altered  and  in  some  directions 
nproved  version  of  "Elizabeth  Cooper  ' 
'hich  the  Stage  Society  performed  in 
?13.  It  losfs,  however,  by  being 
rought  up  to  date  instead  of  being 
ift  in  1S60.  Artificial  comedy  gains  by 
p\ng  thrown  back  into  days  which  are 
^hUy  unfamiliar.    Our  exJgant  MOcie 

i>f  probability  is  soothed  by  costumes" 
tnd  bygone  fashions.    We  are  then  not 
!o  tempted   to   whisper   to   ourselves,  . 
fThat  is  not  the  way  things  happen,"  : 
liid  not  to  enter  completely  into  the 
'lilmsical    Inspiration   of    tlTi«  comedy 
!  to  be  bored.     There  are  a  few  ex-  i 
|Ulslte   passages  in   it   and   there  is  a 
|at  deal  of  flat  fun.    The  closing  dia- 
jltte  between  Davenant  and  Gabrielle- 
"sharming,  worthy  (to  pay  Mr.  Moore 
lagnificent  compliment)  of  Musset.  | 

this    patch   stands    out    like  silk 
Inst  ticking  by  the  side  of  "the  fun"  i 
ihe  drunken  sailor  or  the  perpetual  t 
tarrassments    of    Sebastian.  Miss 
ine    Seyler    was    exquisite    in  this 
J  Indeed,  throughout  she  did  won- 
She  was  perhaps  a  trifle  over-  j 
lets  and  gesticulatory  on  her  first 
(siance    for   an   Austrian  countess. 


lift  and  kept  it  going.    The  truth  Is,  .Mr.  , 
Moore    has    failed    to    make    his    male  j 
characters  interesting.    Sebastian  is  not  i 
witty  or  Interesting.  Mr.  Moore's  sailor 
is  waxwork,  and  the  dlstlngul»hed  ex- 
Lotharlo  Davenant  is  limply  conceived. 

The  words  of  the  dialogue  run  beauti- 
fully—Indeed,  in  form,  the  dialogue  is 
what  stage  talk  ought  to  be,  at  once 
voluble  and  precise— but  the  supstance 
of  It  shows  constantly  a  flagging  in- 
vention. In  the  same  way  many  of  the 
situations  show  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  idea  of  comedy,  but  nearly  all  suf- 
fer from  the  absence  of  a  Renulne  comic 
energy.  How  much  more  ■»  lBhtful  Mr. 
Moore's  discourse  with  Mr.  (iosse  about 
his  unwritten  play  would  have  been! 

The  theme  Is  one  of  impersonation. 
Louis  Daven.nnt  is  a  famous  elderly 
author,  v:ho  Is  no  longer  up  to  love  af- 
fairs. He  delegates  the  answering  of 
women's  letters  to  his  secreUry,  Sebas- 
tian Dane,  who  throws  himself  Into  the 
task  with  zest.  Of  late  much  the  most 
interesting  letters  from  unknown  ad- 
mirers have  been  those  of  a  Viennese 
countess,  and  Davenanl's  play.  "Eliza- 
beth Cooper,"  Is  on  the  eve  of  being 
performed  at  Vienna.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment Davenant,  shrinking  from  the  in- 
evitable f-^tlng.  and  perhaps  from  the 
ardors  of  the,  lady,  sends  his  secretary 
to  impersonate  him.  In  act  tWo  the  sec- 
retary returns  with  the  countess,  hav- 
ing married  her  without  confessing. 
Davenant  affirms  the  imposture.  She. 
however,  had  seen  through  Sebastian  at 
.once,  but  she  forces  him  to  keep  Dave- 
nant in  the  dark  in  order  to  punish  the 
impertinent  Indifference  of  a  celebrity 
(o  so  ardent  and  charming  a  letter- 
writer  as  herself.  On  her  return,  how- 
ever, she  makes  another  discovery 
about  Sebastian  which  upsets  her  much 
more— that  he  had  sent  the  poems  he 
had  addressed  to  her  to  another  ardent 
correspondent  as  well.  She  threatens 
to  return  to  Austria.  Davenant,  by 
making  love  to  her  and  creating  in  h«r 
a  sudden  revulsion,  opens  her  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  she  still  loves  her  young 
husband.  This  scene,  in  Its  airy  light- 
ness and  delicate  emotional  complexity, 
is  a  perfect  and  pi-ofound  piece  of  sen- 
timental comedy.  But  the  rest  of  the 
play  Is  the  work  of  one  whose  comic 
perception  is  vastly  superior  to  his 
power  of  carrying  It  out.  D.  M. 

THE    MISSING  AMERICANS 

(Bt  Ernest  Newman) 

The  musical  "season"  in  London- 
such  as  it  has  been— is  at  last  over, 
and  the  poor  critic  can  now  go  some- 
where where  the  quavers  cease  froin 
troubling  and  the  minims  are  at  rest 
Only  one  or  two  of  the  hardier  sort 
of  recitalist  have  stayed  with  us  to 
the  end.  like  the  tough  hero  who  pro- 
longs his  daily  summer  bathe  in  the 
Serpentine  to  the  middle  of  November. 
This  year  there  has  been  no  American 
Invasion,  for  which  I  beg  to  assure  the 
American  readers  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  that  we  are  all  very  sorry. 
I  gather  from  various  little  hints,  pub- 
lic and  private,  that  our  friends  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  think  they  have  a  grievance 
against  us  over  our  treatment  of  their 
musicians.  Some  of  them  even  speak 
heatedly  of  "prejudice."  Of  course 
there  Is  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  the 
failure  of  a  number  of  American  artists 
to  make  good  here  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  the  American  managers,  not 
the  London  critics,  are  to  blame. 

Those  artists,  some  of  whom  were 
quite  first-class,  were  badly  posted  as 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  England. 
However  great  their  reputations  may 
iiave  been  in  America,  on  this  side  even 
the  names  of  some  of  them  were  hardly 
known,  except  to  those  amon?  us  who 
read  the  American  musical  papers. 
They  took  Queer's  Hall,  Instead  of  one 
of  the  smaller  halls,  drew  only  a  10- 
pound  note  or  so  at  their  first  concert, 
cancelled  the  other  in  a  temper,  and 
went  back  with  a  pretty  poor  opinion  of 
London.  Had  they  been  content  to 
start  in  one  of  the  smaller  halls  and 
work  up  their  public  gradually,  several 
of  them  would  have  become  very  popu- 
lar. In  other  cases  the  American 
singers  made  the  blunder  of  mixing 
up  cheap  ballads  with  their  art-scngs, 
,n  deference  to  what,  no  doubt,  they 
had  been  told  was  the  taste  of  English 
audiences.  It  took  them  some  time  to 
lealize  that  though  the  shop  ballad  and 
the  slop  ballad  flourish  exceedingly 
among  us,  they  have  their  own  c  ien- 
tele:  the  people  who  listen  to  Schubert 
End  Brahms  and  Debussy  in  ".he  first 
lialf  of  the  program  do  not  want  senti- 
mental ballads  In  the  second  half. 

One  or  two  Americans,  again,  have 
been  disappointed  in  not  getting  the 
reception  here  that  their  vogue  in  the 
United  States  had  led  them  to  expect. 
This  may  have  been  because  they  were 
not  at  their  best  when  they  sang  to  us; 
and  some  allowance  must  also  be  made 
for  variations  of  taste  between  the  two 
nations.  The  London  press,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  had  no  prejudice  against 
Americans  qua  Americans — it  Judged 
each  ta^lvldual  on  his  merits.  Some 

long-ago  remarks  of  mine  on  the  con- 
ducting of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  etlU 
seem  to  rankle,  if  I  may  Judge  by  the 
Eusfo  with   which  an   American  critic 


-]It  is  true  that  he  did  not  .scrlou.vy 
argxie  that  Mr.  Damrosch  Is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  conductors,  but  he 
carefully  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Dam- 
irosch  has  not  hi«  equal  In  compiling 
an  orchestral  programme.  I  am  glad  to 
lhave  discovered  at  last  a  ground  on 
which  my  critic  and  1  can  meet.  I 
suggest  to  him  that  the  next  time  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  honors 
us  with  a  visit  Mr.  Damrosch  shall 
select  the  programme,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  conduc-t  it.  That  ought  to 
make  us  both  happy. 

1  I  hope  that  by  next  summer  our 
lAmerlcan  friends  will  have  got  over 
their  little  mistrust  of  us  and  will  come 
to  brighten  our  season.    We  could  well 

lhave   done   with   a   few  of   them  this 

I  summer.  Mr.  Charles  Hacket,  I  be- 
lieve, has  sung  once  or  twice  with  the 
British  National  Opera  Company,  but 
I  speak  only  from  hearsay.  Mme. 
Frelda  Hempel  comes  to  us  from 
America  in  these  days,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  Is  now  an  American 
citizen.  I  think  the  only  American 
artist  I  have  heard  during  the  season 
Is  Miss  Edna  Thomas,  who  gives  de- 
lightful recitals  of  plantation  songs. 
Miss  Thomas  has  specialized  for  some 
years  In  the  collection  of  negro  songs, 
and  as  her  family  has  belonged  to  New 
Orleans  for  several  generations  she  has 
an  unusually  intimate  understanding  of 
the  southern  negro  in  particular.  She 
not  only  sings  the  negro  songs  in  a 
fine  voice  and  with   infectious  charm, 

,  but  makes  us  realize  how  many  vari- 
eties of  negro  song  there  are. 

To  the  average  Briton  a  plantation 
Bong  means  a  comic  affair — comic  even 
where  it  Is  meant" to  be  serious,  as  in 
the  spirituals— with  a  certain  amount 
of  s>-ncopation.  Even  among  songs  of 
this  type  we  learn,  with  experience,  to 
distinguish  differences  which,  after  all, 

'ifr."°!  surprising  when  we  remember 
that   the   slaves   came   originally  from 

jmany  parts  of  Africa.  Moreover,  they 
were  so  quick  to  assimilate  at  any  rate 

jthe  superficialities  of  their  masters'  cul- 
ture that  the  music  of  the  Creole  negro 
is  much  more  like  the  traditional  music 
of  France  and  Spain  than  it  is  like  the 
oi^dmary  music  of  the  northern  negro- 
and  some  of  the  Creole  songs  that  Miss 
Thomas  gave  us  liave  a  seriousness  or 
a  melancholy  that  surprised  those  of  us 
who  heard  them  for  the  first  time. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Rubin.stein  fell  the 
glory  of  winding  up  the  season  with  a 
piano  recital  that  made  us  forget  the 
heat.  I  supipose  there  is  no  more  ex- 
traordinary technician  living  todav  than 
Mr.  Rubinstein.  As  an  interpreter  of 
the  greater  music  he  has  never  appealed 
to  me  very  much,  and  his  Appassionata 
Sonata  the  other  evening  was  Just  what 
I  would  have  expected  it  to  be— full  of 
a  vitality  that  somehow  failed  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  physical  and  the  in- 
tellectual,   u  was  glorious  to  get  such 

;speed  com'oined  with  such  clarity  in  the 
finale,  but  the  effect  as  a  whole  told  me 
more  about  Mr.  Rubinstein's  nerves  and 
muscles  than  about  Beethoven's  soul. 


HANDEL  AND  THE  OBVIOUS 

(London  Dally  Telegraph.) 
Of  the  many  secrets  of  Handel's  great 
and  long-living  success,  it  would  be  diftl- 
Icult  to  find  any  more  explanatory  than 
this,  that  he  WTotef  what  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  people  could  perform  with  a  mini- 
mum of  difficulty.  He  was  not  c  cu- 
pied  with  discovering  new  forms  ot  ex- 
I.resslon  for  himself,  but  with  working 
out  all  the  possible  permutations  of  the 
old  forms;  his  desire  was  to  supply  a 
real  demand,  and  to  supply  It  continu- 
ously and  with  no  loss  of  time;  *)  it  Is 
that  those  who  dislike  his  musicTenJoy 
a  veritable  harvest-time  in  discovering 
h\F  weaknesses.  They  are  nearly  all 
weaknesses  ot  the  same  type — the  fault 
ot  being  obvious.  One  of  the  most  out- 
standing examples  Is  in  the  chorus. 
•'How  Dark.  O  Lord,"  from  "Jephth;ih," 
which  was  sung  in  abridged\form  yes- 
terday. The  last  line  runs  "Whatever 
IS.  is  right" — a  line  of  which  the  im- 
plication is  In  the  directest  cppositon 
to  modern  Ideas;  and  HandeT's  treat- 
ment of  It  inakes  it  even  more  incom- 
patible with  "Whatever  is"  sung 
breathlessly,  and  a  fortissimo  crash  on 
the  words  "is  right." 

And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  incom- 
patibilities, those  thou.'sands  of  voices 
sang  the  phrase  and  repeated  it  with  all 
the  conviction  which  they  could  mUs- 
ter.  And  why  was  it' so?  There  can  be 
no  other  answer  than  that  In  singing 
this  simple  obvious  chorus,  and  the 
other  stupendous  choruses  from  "Jeph- 
ihah"  and  •'Samson"— "When  his  loud 
voice."  "FLxed  In  his  everlasting  .seat." 
and  the  rest — there  is  revealed  some  in- 
articulate secret  which  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  barbarous  things  which  are 
made  the  subject  of  the  text,  but  which 
is  kmdled  in  the  hearts  of  the  singers 
through  the  consciousness  of  their 
power  to  create.  And  no  other  writer 
of  music  has  made  It  possible  to  invest 
that  power  In  so  great  a  number  of  as- 
sembled people.  Handel  sought  to  lose 
his  own  soul  by  dispersing  it.  and-  this 
22d  triennial  festival  for  his  honoring 
IS  most  eloquent  in  its  witness  to  the 
tact  that  in  thus  dispersing  and  losing 
It  he  has  most  surely  found  It. 


But  the  Times  took  a  different  view, 
when  it  heard  the  "comfortable  doctrine 
of  the  1 8th  century— 'Whatever  Is,  Is 
right'  " — thundered  forth  by  4000  voices 
and  Instruments. 

"The  passage  la  so  typical  of  Handel 
that  nothing  Is  easier  than  to  say  It 
comprises  all  Handel.  'Whatever  Im,'  a 
drooping  fragment  of  melody,  four  heats 
rest,  and  then  'Is  right,'  In  a  crashing 
perfect  cadence,  the  process  repeated 
till  you  wonder  that  he  can  have  the 
effrontery  to  say  It  again.  Yet  this  very 
chorus  gives    the   Jle    to  the 

suggestion  that  confident  reiteration  of 
the  obvious  Is  Handel's  chief  stock-in- 
trade.  .  .  .  When  the  whole  scene 
la  given  the  Impression  Is  very  different, 
and  even  .the  chorus  alone,  'How  dark, 
O  Lord,  are  thy  decrees,"  gives  suffi- 
cient of  the  context  to  show  Handel 
groping  his  way  from  the  darkness  of 
the  opening  to  the  blaze  of  light  In  the 
ending.  The  mood  of  positive  reiteration 
Is  very  far  from  being  the  whole." 


A  LIFE  OF  BERNHARDT 

(Manchester  Quardlan) 
To  write  a-hout  a  gr^at  actor  after  his 
death,  for  r^e-dirs  who  never  saw  him 
alive,  is  rather  like  what  it  would  be 
to  try  to  describe  some  Individual  flower. 

violet  or  a  rose.  If  the  flower  Itself 
had  then  become  extinct  on  the  earth. 
You  might  say  that  the  rose  had  been 
lovoiler  than  any  flower  now  left,  finer 
even  than  the  lily,  but  that  would  tell 
nobody   «.>,at  the  lost  color  and  form 
and   scent   had    been    like.     One  feels 
again  the  baffling  hardness  of  the  task 
when  reading  the  .good  little  book  of 
A  Sir   Geonge    Arthur   on    "Sarah  Bern- 
hardt" which  Mr.  Helnemann  has  Just 
published.    Like  many  of  us.  Sir  George 
Arthur  saw  the  paragon  in  her  prime, 
and  as  long  aLs  any  two  such  persons 
live,  and  can  communicate,  the  world 
retains  some  sort  of  corporate  sense  of 
the  nature  of  her  greatness;  after  that, 
Iher  death,  now  unfinished,  will  become 
complete — as    complete    as    that   of  a 
Durer  might  be  if  the  paper  had  moul- 
dered away  under  the  last  of  all  the  sur- 
viving   impressions    and  reproductions 
of  his  prints  and  nothing  remained  but 
.    ithe  stuff  written  about  them  in  books. 
I    Was  she  as  great  as  Rachel? — or  as 
Ristori? — people     will     ask.     with  no 
chance  of  any  answer  worth  getting, 
for  even  now  it  is  an  authentic  mark 
of  futility  in  critics  that  they  should 
argue,   as   some   do,    whether  Duse  or 
Bernhardt  stands  higher.    You  cannot 
measure  Inftnitles  against  one  anothef, 
and  any  artist  in  whom  gen5t:s  rises  as 
high  as  It  has  done  in  the  spirits  of 
these  two  women  partakes,  in  a  sense, 
of  Infinity,  for  it  admits  you  to  states 
of  feeling  in  which  there  is  no  less  or 
more  but  only  a  sease  oi  a  'lioundlass 
release  of  heart  and  mind.  When  Bern- 
hardt played  before  you  the  last  act 
of  "La  Dame  aux  Canielias"  —  or  any 
one  g{  many  other  great  scenes — you 
werdi  for  the  time  stransely  ennobled 
and    empowered:    you    saW     to  new 
lengths  and    depths,   you   gained  new 
understanding  of   mankind,    you  lived 
for  tlie  moment  on  a  plane  of  wisdom 
land  sympathy  unattainable  by  you  In 
lyour  ordinary  hours.    All  the  greatest 
art  is  like   that;    it  is   the  key  of  a 
garden,   and   always   really   the  same 
garden,  because  it  is  always  a  higher 
j  power  of  the  spectator's  self,  the  state 
I  of   immensely   quickened    and  thrilled 
perception  which,  it  tlien  seems,  might 
have  been  always  his  if  some  incorpor- 
eal prison-house  or  other  had  not  some- 
how cast  its  sliade  around  him. 

JDo  the  grea.t  ai-tists  themselves  live, 
as  a  regular  thing,  in  those  high  places? 
Scarcely,  or  Sarah  Bernhardt  would  not 
have  played  some  of  the  tricks  that 
she  did,  nor  would  so  many  men  of 
genius  have  lived  somewhat  ignoble 
lives.  Perhaps  they  find  in  the  mental 
excitement  of  practising  the  technioal- 
itles  of  their  art  a  stimulant  strong 
enough  to  give  them  a  lift,  for  the  time, 
into  that  state  ot  passionate  insight  to 
which  they  are  then  able  to  haul  up 
even  our  more  sluggish  selves;  then 
they  may  flop  down,  exhausted,  and 
even  do  something  scrubby  from  mere 
excess  of  reaction.  Just  as  a  souJ-stir- 
ring  preacher  might  do  If  sorely  tried 
when  very  much  tired  indeed  with  the 
delivery  of  an  excellent  sermon. 


/ 


SHOWS  CONTINUING 


SHUBERT— Ted  Lewis's  Fro- 
lie,,  lively  musical  show.  Second 
week. 

WILBUR-"SaIIy,  Irene  and 
week      ^'^^^^^^  comedy.  Second 

TREMONT-'The  Rise  of 
Rosie  O'Reilly,"  George  M.  Cohan 
show.    Thirteenth  week 

MAJESTIC-"The  Covered  Wa. 
gon,  picture  version  of  Emer- 
wTek   ^"^^'^  story.  Thirteenth 
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BILL  AT  B.F.  KEITH'S 


It  seemed  almost  like  an  "old  hom«  , 
week"  reunion  last  evening  at  B.  F.  | 
Keith's,  where  for  three  solid  hours  | 
many  poj.ular  favorites  appeared  and  | 
amused  a  large  mid-summer  audience. 

Lovers  of  old-fashioned  melodrama 
were  given  a  treat  by  Charles  WIthejak 
whose  travesty.  "For  Pitys  Sake,"  never 
fails  to  please,  although  It  has  played 
many  times  before  in  this  city.  As  the 
orchestra  leader,  sta«e  hand,  property 
man  and  proprietor  of  the  local  theatre 
he  created  much  merriment  by  his  many 
duties  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
handled  them  all.  His  supporting  com- 
pany Included  George  Johnson,  Mary 
Wilson  and  Howard  Ely.  to  whom  credit 
must  also  be  given  for  the  many  laughs 
tliey  caused.  „    ^  ,  j 

Pee-Wee  Myers  and  Ford  Hanford. 
the  boys  who  originated  the  "saw  play- 
ing "   again  delighted   with  this  novel 
form  of  music,  an-J  the  dancing  of  "Pee- 
!  Wee"  received  much  applause. 
1     Two  more  Boston  boys.  Bert  Rome 
and  Henry  Dunn,  sang  pleasing  melo- 
dies anS^helr  clear  voices  made  their 
act  an  the  more  enjoyable.    Among  their, 
best  numbers  was  "Don't  ^e  Carry  on  | 
with   Us    lilting   catchy    music   which  i 

I ''°T'^e*''Throne  of  Terpsichore."  a| 
Irathe'r'  unusTaf    dancing    fan^,f  .-i' 

which   the    Sewell   sisters.    Cissle  ana 
laeorgle.  appeared,   P.^°^«'* /^i?  ° Lter^  1 
iblg  spots  of  the  eevmng  and  the  ^'^^^^^ 

cenalnly  know  how  both  to  dress  and 

dance,  whether  it  is   '"f  "T'.^^'-KLlds 
I  Russian  dancing.     Miss  LucWe  UeWs ! 
at  the  piano  Introduced  very  cleveriy 
In  song  the  various  ""^^^^^.^^i   char-  • 

Expecting  to   see        ,  """f"!:'  the 
lacter  in  "Lizzie."  ^'l^V%^«n   after  2ft' 
act  headed  by  Ye°"\"^;  origin- 

minutes  of  laughter  at  the  many  o  5 
al  and  witty  remarks  by  that  =irtU t  | 
■■The  Editor  of  the  Assassinated  Pres  .  ^ 

.   the  audience  were  l^f^--"^^^/"  ^  etop^d 
ephona  conversation  that  she  hadeiop. 
and  would  not  appear. 

Claudia  Coleman  P^f^^^^^n^.^^'^nes 

rtrfo^rfount-tL^^^^^^ 

a^cVorr^ard  Nfctirsh^ow-ed  him 
a  master  of  the  rolling  hoops. 

The   roller   skating  of   the  Natn^ 
brothers  was  a  -e^-'^""",^,^ the%atn 
centric  work  of  one  •"<=">^"  °r 'la  a-e  a 
was  thrilling.    Lowe  and  St<-.la  a  e 
clever  pair  and  In  singing  and  <iancm» 
^hey  found  favor  ^'th  the  audience. 

Aesop's  Fables  and  ToP'cs  of  tl^  Day 
are  always  interesting  and  the  coio 
pictures  were  very  fasc  natlng  ^^^^^^^ 

The  concluding  reatuie  "ti 

pictures  of  the  late  P^^^'^^Vn^^ring 
which  were  impressive  and  Inspiring. 

CHEVALIER  IN  AMERICA 

The  late  Albert  Chevalier  did  not 
please  all  the  critics  when  he  first  vis- 
ited the  United  States.  The  Troy  (N. 
V.)  press  began  Its  review:  "Last  night 
Mr  Albert  Chevalier  presented  a  variety 
entertainment,  but  far  below  the  stand- 
ard of  the  ordinary  American  vaudeville 
company."  Another  writer  praised  him, 
But  wrote  in  conclusion:  "Still  it  Lne\- 
•  alier  had  proved  an  out-and-out  duffer, 
his  manager  had  guaranteed  him  too 
big  a  salary  to  allow  him  to  fail.  For- 
eign artists  would  always  do  well  to 
make  a  first  appearance  under  a  gigan- 
tic salary— if  they  can  get  it.  It  sim- 
plifies the  hereafter."  .  . 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune to  write  contemptuously  of  this  , 
artist,  when  his  death  was  reported: 

"Albert  Chevalier  never  got  hlmselt 
across  In  this  country;  his  costers  and  I 
his  studies  in  cockney  meant  nothing, 
to  more  than  one  person  in  a  thousand 
on  this  side.  The  critics  did  their  best 
for  him  — reflecting.  we've  always 
thought,  his  immense  ^English  vogue 
rather  than  their  own  reactions;  and 
the  mimics  of  the  varieties  put  him  Into 
their  repertoire,  that,  after  their  lash- 
lon,  they  misht  make  of  ar.  -Itri'tation 
an  excus-  for  rising  his  songs;  the  fact 
remainrd  that  Chevalier's  lauded  art 
•ivas  an  exotic,  and  not  even  interesting 
'  after  a  ditty  or  two. 

"We  knew  him  well,  managed  a  Chi- 
cago  engage  nent   for   him    (in  'Daddy 
Dufard,'  m  the  Princess  in  1911).  and 
'  liked  him  Immensely  as  a  fellow;  but 
^  his  talent  left   us  chill.     The  English, 
■  especially  in  London,  worshipped  him; 
when  we  saw  him  last,  he  was  using 
Irvlng's, famous  theatre,  tne  Lyceum,  in 
a  sloppy  play  of  his  own  writing  named 
tor  the  song  of  'My  Old  Dutch';  and  the 
critics   wrote    of    him    as   if   he  were 
Coquelin  or  John  Hare." 


Emile  VuiUermoz  in  "MusiqJes  d'  aujourdhui,"  published  recently  in  | 
Paris,  has  devoted  three  chapters  to  popular  songs,  ragtime  and  jazz  | 
bands  and  the  n)odem  ballet.  +Voi- 
Yhe  Herald  has  been  publishing  the  words  of  some  old  songs  that 
wero  once  as  familiar  as  "Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas"  is  t-^y-  J^^^^ 
readers  were  thus  interested.    The  intervenmg  years  ^^re  as  a  day  and 
a  nisht.    Tony  Pastor.  William  Horace  Lingard,  Hamgan  and  Hart,  and 
SthS  were  brought  ti  lif  ei    These  old  songs  recalled  the  years  of  cake 
and  ale.    Even  the  smuggest  citizen,  reminded  of  the  s.o^g^J'"'^ 
swu^-^rs  was  joyful  in  glory  and,  like  the  saints  of  the  Psalmist,  sang  aloud 
on  Ws  brd    yS  some  think  these  songs  foolish,  yes,  vulgar,  and  wonder 
why  they  should  be  pulled  out  from  the  huge  dust-bin  of  Time 

Now  M.  Vuillermoz.  who  writes  knowmgly  about  Gabriel  taure. 
Koecwtn.  A-.bert  (whose  dull  opera.  "The  Blue  Forest,"  was  Performed 
here)  Strawinsky,  Schmitt,  Migot,  Mompou,  Honegger,  Ravel,  Schoen- 
berg  Debussy  and  others,  welcomes  music  hall  songs  as  of  educational 
benefit  and  he  is  not  a  man  given  to  paradox.  He  sees  thpse  songs  care- 
lessly printed  on  wretched  paper  with  an  illustrated  cover  of  indescribable 
foolishness.  Sometimes  the  cover  bears  the  medallion  of  a  self-satisfied 
singer,  and  glowing  accounts  of  his  success  with  this  or  that  "master- 
piece "  M  Vuillermoz  warns  his  readers  against  despising  these  songs 
"In  the  first  place  not  everything  is  contemptible  Tn  this  special  branch  of 
melodfc  industry,  and  nothing  that  has  reached  its  100,000th  is  wholly 
negligible."  To  him  this  sort  of  music  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  social 
JoTe  it  is  the  actual  expression  of  the  vox  populi,  "to  which  the_  proverb 
attributes,  very  indiscreetly  in  this  instance,  a  divine  inspiration. 

Through  the  centuries  music  has  betrayed  its  high  democratic  mission. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  the  secret  and  confidential  language  of  an 
aristocracy  particularly  proud  of  its  privileges.  During  this  time  the 
criwd  has  made  for  itself  a  cheap  food  for  its  own  use  out  of  the  harmonic 
and  melodic  crumbs  that  have  fallen  from  the  rich  men  s  tables.  M. 
Vuillermoz  argues  from  this  that  no  one  should  fail  to  be  interested  m 
tW  cookery  which  often  is  not  appetizing.  The  most  refined  musicians 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  bad  rich  man  in  the  Gospel  "  they  had 
taken  care  to  present  the  people  with  an  artistic  nourishment  easily  assim- 
ilated, we  should  not  see  today  the  crowd  feeding  on  this  disquieting  stuff. 

The  composers  of  these  songs  are  not  satisfied  as  Faure.  Debussy, 
Ravel  with  the  approbation  of  some  hundreds  millions  of  voters  have  de- 
cided 'in  their  favor.  The  names  of  these  composers  are  unknown  to  the 
concert-goers.  They  call  themselves  Benech,  Jardin,  Dumont,  Clapson, 
■  Rabichon,  etc.,  the  masters  to  whom  all  France  pay  a  voluntary,  abundant 
and  regular  contribution.  Millions  of  humble  melomaniacs  decipher  these 
tunes-  millions  sing  in  chorus  the  cheap  refrains;  the  smallest  village 
hears 'the  echoes,  and  they  are  far  more  familiar  than  the  folk  song  of 
the  soil. 


Music  Hall  Songs  l5;aucaie 
the  Great  Public 


And  so  no  one  has  the  right  to  neglect 
the  production  of  these  composers,  the 
teachers  in  aesthetics  of  the  sovereign 
people,  who  have  elected  them  by  the 
universal  suffrage.     For  the  ear  of  the 
great  public   is  thus  educated  These 
songs  bought  by  the  shopgirl  from  the 
street  musician,   by   the  frequenter  of 
the  cafe-concert  from  the  "Ouvreuse, 
by  the  villagers  from  the  neighboring 
town,  are  the   loose    pages   of   a  huge 
course  in  .soltege  and  elementary  har- 
mony which  all  France  .studies  without 
knowing  It.     The   songs   must  be  free 
from  what  is  arbitrary  and  fantastic 
The  ear  must  be  deceived  by  a  discreet 
deformation  of  a  familiar  theme.  The 
public    likes    to    be    enthusiastic  over 
something  new,  which  Is  composed  of 
melodic   and   harmonic   materials  that 
have  been  used  100  times  under  forms 
almost  similar.  . 

The  writing  of  these  songs  is  not 
easv,  though  they  are  profitable.  "More 
.  than  one  composer  of  great  talent  has 
been  tempted  to  procure  for  himself  by 
this  means,  using  a  discreet  pseudonym, 
the  resources  needful  for  consecrating 
himself  to  the  great  art,  being  fully  in- 
dependent: but  the  most  skilful  technl-  , 
clans  have  failed  In  this;  they  have 
always  lacked  the  little  coefficient  of 
spontaneous  banality,  amiable  plati- 
tudes, smiling  and  Instinctive  vulgarity 
■  not  to  be  replaced  by  the  most  supple 
dexterity." 

The  songs  of  the  streets  and  of  the 
music   halls   have    planted   In  modern 
ekulls   certain   and   precise   notions  of 
form,  a  rather  aggressive  classic  for- 
mula, differing  from  the  irregular  meas- 
ures and  the  varied  accentuation  of  the 
folk  song.    These  street  songs  honor  the 
square-toed    phrases,    rigorously  sym- 
metrical periods,  regular  cadences  and 
severe  modulations  to  neighboring  keys. 
To  these  little  melodic  apothegms  the 
crowd  owes  the  education  of  Its  rudi- 
mentary ear  and  the   first   lessons  In 
musical  syntax.    There  is  a  methodical 
preparatory  course  in  which  principles 
■    of  composition  are  taught.  The  peasant, 
still  sensitive  to  modes  of  the  middle 
ages,  gains  the  idea  of  our  pitiless  tonal 
sj  stem.  of  the  part  played  harmonically 
by  the  fourth  and  seventh  degrees  of 
our  diatonic  scale,   of  our  major  and 
minor    modes,    of    the    numerical  and 
metrical    equilibrium    of    our  phrases. 
The  composer  of  a  .street  eong  popu- 
larizes the  cut  of  phrases  by  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  the  early  Beethoven. 

INFLUENCED  BY  THE  DANCE 
It  Is  to  be  regretted,  says  M.  Vuiller- 
xnoz.  that  the  recent  "successes"  show 
a  falling  off  in  quality.  The  sentimental 
romances,  the  slow  waltzes,  the  comic 
ditties,  patriotic  odes,  are  of  a  lamenta- 
ble mediocrity,  far  below  the  level  of 
Fragson's  songs  or  the  refrains  written 
for  Mayol,  which  had  a  feeling  for 
movement  that  Is  now  lost,  a  peculiar 
elegance  in  the  writing  that  is  now  dis- 


regarded.    "The  little  music  is  imitat- 
ing the  coquetry  of  the  great." 

For  the  song  today  Is  no  longer  the 
eong  for  itself;  it  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  vocal  prolongation  of  the  triumphant 
dance.     The  dance  has  sent  the  song 
Into  exile,  and  its  characteristic  motives 
are  used  for  the  voice.    The  songs  have 
for  sub-titles  tango,  one-step,  fox-trot, 
shimmy,    Boston,    or   hesitation  waltz. 
Formerly  a  phrase  was  popularized  by 
the  crowd  in  the  hall;  adopted  sponta- 
neously, it  made  its  way  to  the  street. 
Kow  the  operation  Is  commercialized; 
It  demands  great  activity  and  pecuniary 
backing.    The  successful  song  Is  the  one 
that   has   had   the   greatest  publicity; 
Introduced  several  times  In  the  same 
revue,  played  by  the  jazz  band  during 
the  waits.    The  "success"  is  organized 
In  advance  and  imposed  on  the  public. 
It's  a  great  pity!     "What  great  com- 
roser,  leaving  a  public  rehear.sal  of  his 
■<\oik.  where  his  latest  score  has  been 
dissected   in   cold   detail,   and  passing 
near  a  street  concert,  has  not  secretly 
envied  the  modest  colleague  who  writes 
wietched  waltzes,   but   counts  by  the 
millions  the  hearers  whose  hearts  are 
filled  with  so  much  innocence  and  fer- 
vor!" 


lii;i.v  wj  ,^  jicrio)  au-d  fur  nv;  w.-.'k.s-  '  It 
Is  recorded  that  some  of  the  company 
found  their  memories  at  fault  in  fishing 
for  the  actual  Dlsraellan  words,  but 
Agnes  Cameron,  the  manager,  who  took 
the  part  of  the  Infanta  Solisa  of  Spain, 
proclaimed  in  a  manifesto  thai  'de- 
lighted thousands'  flocked  across  the 
water  to  be  enraptured  by  the 'standard 
drama.  About  11  years  after  the  Ast 
ley's  production  'Alarcos'  was  revived 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  Louise  Moody 
and  the  late  E.  H.  Brooke  in  the  cast  " 

Anna  Pavlova  will  begin  a  fortnight's 
season  at  Covent  Garden  on  Sept.  10. 
•  After  that  she  will  make  a  tour  of  six 
months  In  the  United  States. 

THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

Mme.  Martha  Atwood,  formerly  of 
Boston,  where  she  studied  singing,  made 
her  operatic  debut  at  the  Lizza  Thea- 
tre, Siena.  Italy,  last  month,  appearing 
as  'Mlmi  In  Puccini's  "La  Boheme"  on 
the  8th,  9th.  11th  and  12th.  She  was 
billed  as  Marta  Atti.  Her  success  led 
to  an  engagement  at  the  Pollllano  The- 
atre, Genoa,  Aug.  22  to  Sept.  15  ("La 
Boheme"  and  "Manon  Lescaut"). 

'  It  seems  a  little  odd,  in  view  of  re 
ports  one  constantly  hears  from  Vi 
enna  of  the  conditions  of  lite  there 
now  that  the  National  Assembly  is 
about  to  create  a  University  of  Music 
in  that  once  most  delectable  city.  I  am 
told  that  the  old  Academy  of  Music  will 
not  be  Interfered  with,  and  that  the 
new  University  will  be  a  kind  of  ad 
junct.— Dallv  Telegraph. 

The  Princess  Yourlev.sky,  "daughter 
of  Tsar  Alexander,"  has  appeared  as  a 
singer  In  French,  Kngilsh,  Russian  and 
Italian  at  the  Coliseum,  London. 

Maurice  Ravel  will  have  a  festival  in 
London  on  Oct.  18  when  he  will  play  the 
piano  and  conduct.  The  program  of 
chamber  music  will  Include  songs. 

Paul  Relmers  of  New  York  gave 
Lleder  recital  In  London  last  month. 

Albert  Coates  as  director  of  the  Ro 
Chester  (N.  Y.)  Philharmonic  orchestra 
win  be  tn  Rochester  from  Jan.  16,  when 
he  will  give  his  first  concert,  to  April  9, 
when  he  will  give  the  last  of  a  series  of 
three  evening  and  ten  afternoon  con- 
certs. He  will  also  have  a  class  of 
those  studying  the  art  of  conducting 
Eugene  Goossens  and  Vladimir  Shavltch 
will  be  the  other  conductors.  The  for- 
mer will  give  the  first  concert  on  Oct. 
17  and  direct  three  afternoon  concerts, 
i  Mr.  Shavitch  will  conduct  three  con 
:  certs. 


IN  THE  PLAYHOUSE 

The  London  Times  did  not  think  Eric 
Hudson's  farce,  "Reckless  Reggie," 
brought  out  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  very 
funny.  "Complexity  is  wearily  added 
to  complexity.  Banal  naughtiness  is 
mingled  with  a  little  spiritless  knock- 
about. Some  one  even  unites  'cross- 
eyed' and  'peroxide'  in  a  painful  pun. 
There  can  be  nothing  but  sympathy  for 
the  actors." 

A.  N.  M.,  speaking  of  Henley  and 
Btevenson's  play,  "Deacon  Brodle,"  In 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  says  he  saw 
It  at  Manchester  in  pre-Mlss  Horniman, 
days,  produced  by  Harold  V.  Nellson. 
"Mr.  Nielson  had  the  reputation  of  giv- 
ing good,  hard  plays,  and  as  people 
didn't  understand  that  this  was  a  mid- 
dling, easy  one,  they  took  the  precau- 
tion of  staying  away.  Manchester  audl- 
dlences  have  commonly  had  this  fear 
that  something  good  might  be  launched 
At  them." 

M.  Gemier,  the  distinguished  French 
Shakespearian  actor,  may  appear  next 
year  at  Stratford-on-Avon  during  the 
birthday  festival  as  Hamlet  or  Shylock. 

Henry  Vibert,    In  London,  recently 
made   his   10,000th   appearance   on  the 
Btage.    He  has  been  on  the  ."tage  for 
years,  and  In  that  time  did  not  miss  a 
rehearsal  or  a  performance. 

,  The  Herald  published  last  Sunday  an  | 

i.ccount  of  the  Play  .ased^^^^^^ 

-r%or:H\%rh'eTi^ 

form  m  t*'^,  u  _^.,uey's.  It  has 
""^■'^  M-  that  "was  then  hooted  out 
bpen  said  thai  n. 


About  a  year  ago  a  description  ap 
peared    in   the   Daily   Telegraph   of  £ 
typewriting  machine  which  printed  the 
most  complicated  music  with  the  clear- 
ness of  first-rate  engraved  plates.    It  is 
the   invention   of   an   Italian  violinist, 
Luigi  Fortonl  by  name.    Recently  Mr. 
Fortonl   gave    a   demonstration   at  St 
Dunstan's  before  an  audience  consisting 
largely  of  blinded  soldiers.    Mr.  Fortonl 
had    arranged    a    pianoforte  keyboard 
with  the  Braille  system  upon  which  the 
blind   musicians   could   play.     Side  by 
side  was  a  specimen  of  his  typewriter, 
to  which  the  blind  musicians,  after  a 
brief   explanation,   turned   their  atteu- 
tion.     Mr.  Fortonl  tells  me  that  after 
his  explanation  to  one  blind  man  the 
latter  turned  at  once  from  the  piano- 
forte keyboard  to  the  typewriter,  and 
actually  printed  correctly  the  tew  bars 
of  notes  he  had  sounded  upon  the  piano- 
forte.    His  qulckne.ss   In   grasping  the 
Idea  of  the  various  levers  which  control 
the  various  notes,   crotchets,  quavers, 
and  60  on,  I  am  told,  was  truly  amaz- 
ing.   "He  learnt  it  straight  away,"  said 
Mr.  Fortonl.    It  seems  to  me  that  there 
Is  here  a  new  means  for  providing  a 
livelihood  for  certain  of  the  blind.  The 
machines  when  completed  will  cost  only 
about  the  same  as  a  first-rate  type- 
writer, and  music  of  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  .song  of  the  2s  order  could  be 
printed    for    a   few    pence!     We  shall 
undoubtedly  hear  more  of  this  instru- 
ment In  the  near  future.— Daily  Tele- 
graph. 


"In  this  discordant  world  the  medium 
of  what  la  called  articulate  language  is 
the  medium  of  prejudice,  misunder- 
standing and  hate.  The  articulate 
languages  of  man  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent mischiefs.  The  one  thing  which 
transcends  the  medium  which  has 
created  all  the  envenomed  mischief  of 
the  modern  world  is  music,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  art  there  lies,  I  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  best  hopes  of  this 
difficult  world.  There  Is  no  good  move- 
ment of  music  which  is  part  of  the 
community  of  life  which  does  not  help 
that  more  harmonious  future  on  which 
the  whole  prospects  of  civilization  de- 
pend.s." — J.  L.  Garvin. 

Our  Berlin  correspondent  writes:  .Ac- 
cording to  ths  Gorman  papers,  unex- 
pected difficulties  have  retarded  the 
production  of  Richard  Strauss's  pastry- 
cook ballet  "Schlagobers."  The  com-  | 
poser  dedicated  the  work  to  Vienna,  and 
expressed  the  wish  that  It  should  be 
performed  first  in  the  State  Opera  there, 
of  which  he  Is  musical  director.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  mounting  oi 
the  ballet  would  cost  at  least  l.SOO.OOO,- 
000  crowns,  and  th2  financl.il  authori- 
ties, who  are  pledged  to  hu.sljand  t»^ 

esources  placed  at  Austria's  dispo!^^ 


I  •  I  ns,  would  not 
I    .  ,|  .  n-i      roUtlonl  rom- 

plkatiima  also  seem  to  have  caused 
troiihlr.  ThouKh  tho  corps  de  ballet 
persimlll.s  cakes,  tarts,  buns,  and  other 
oonfci  tloncrj-  frivolities,  the  work  had  a 
political  symbolism,  which  cau.sed  of- 
fenr,<  to  the  ruling  party  In  Austria.  So 
much  so.  Indeed,  that  In  the  end  Strauss 
was  called  to  an  Interview  with  the 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Seipel.  and  was  Induced 
by  him  to  modify  the  offending  passatre-s. 
At  the  present  moment  a  movement  Is 
on  foot  In  Vienna  with  the  object  of 
ral.slng  from  private  sources  the  sum 
required  to  mount  the  ballet.  If  the 
8ub.scriptlon  la  succes.-sful  the  equip- 
ment will  first  be  iilaced  at  the  disposal 
of  the  \'lrnna  Opera  House,  so  that,  in 
accordance  with  Strauss's  wishes  the 
premiere  can  take  place  there,  and  will 
then  he  .sent  on  tour  abroad.  The  Knfi- 
llsh  reader  may  be  reminded  that  the 
title  for  the  ballet.  "Schlagobers,"  Is  the 
Viennese  jargon  expression  for  whipped 
cream.— Dally  Telegraph. 


Mr.    Fred   E.   Weatherly,   who   is  to 
[  marry  again  at  the  ago  of  75,  celebrated 
hiB   Jubilee   as    a   lyrist   In  December, 
1 1919.    Curiou.sly  enough,  his  first  song 
was  entitled  "When  We  Are  Old  and 
Gray."  written  In  his  20th  year.  Mr. 
Weatherly   once   went   Into   a  London 
music-hall  of  the  old  type,  that  was  full 
of  smoke  and  vulgarity.    Presently  his 
own  song  "The  Holy  City."  came  on  and 
for  a  few  minutes  the  hall  seemed  trans- 
I  formed.   What  did  It  matter  after  that, 
he    asked.    If   critics    called    the  song 
I  tawdry  and  sentimental?— Dally  Chron- 
I  Icle. 

Air.    Weatherly  w^rote   the   words  of 
[  many  of  J.  L,  Molloy's  charming  songs. 
It  Is  not  generally  known  that  Malloy  ■ 
studied     composition     with  .\lexandre 
I  Gullmant  when  the  latter  lived  at  Bou- 
I  logne,  his  birthplace. 

If  Mr.  Arthur  Rubinstein  were  a  polit- 
ician he  would  probably  belong  to  a  real 
IJolltlcal  party,  and  he  would  work  for 
It  with  the  ardor  of  the  neophlte.  Reali- 
ties and  the  immediate  Interest,  confi- 
dent assertion  of  consummate  skill  and 
youthful  energies — these  were  the  most 
striking  features  of  his  playing  .  .  ., 
It  will  be  said  that  the  Berceuse  of 
Chopin  lacked  atmosphere,  that  all  the 
exquisite  embroidery  of  its  melody  had 
too  much  lustre  and  glitter  for  so 
dreamy  a  piece  of  music.  That  is  true 
•up  to  a  point.  But  the  "locus"  of  the 
lullaby  Is  the  alcove  and  Its  obvious 
purpose,  to  induce  sleep.  It  will  never 
do  to  insist  on  this  "atmosphere"  being 
recreated  in  the  concert-room.  It  Is 
only  a  question  of  accepting  an  artistic 
fiction,  and  determining  how  far  that 
ctlon  may  be  allowed  to  go.  The  ideal- 
it,  by  insisting  that  this  is  the  stuff 
dreams  are  made  on,  might  have  In  the 
nd  to  face  a  harder  reality  than  that 
of  the  reaillst.  The  same  may  be  said 
(  Mr.  Rubinstein's  reading  of  Debussy. 
It  was  certainly  more  buoyant  and  vigor- 
ous than  we  are  accustomed  to  hear. 
Yet  the  music  came  well  out  of  the 
;earching  test  to  which  he  submitted  It. 
Great  music  has  always  its  message  for 
the  logician  and  the  grammarian,  as 
well  as  for  the  lover  and  the  poet. — 
Dally  Telegraph. 


company, 
and  chief 


-A.  correspondent  asks  me  if  I  know 
what  is  the  largest  sum  of  money  ever 
received  by  a  composer  for  a  composi- 
tion! I  do  not  quite  understand  why 
I  should  have  private  knowledge  of  com- 
posers' private  affairs,  and  the  question 
la  two-fold.  Does  my  correspondent 
mean  a  lump  sum  down  for  the  compo- 
sition or  a  certain  sum  and  a  number 
of  royalties.  I  imagine  that  "The  Holy 
City,"  "Nancy  Lee,"  and  "The  Lost 
Chord"  would  stand  very  high  in  the 
matter  of  royalties;  but  there  must  be 
hundreds  like  them.  I  once  heard  that 
the  composer  of  "My  Grandfather's 
Clock"  netted  about  £15.000  for  that 
great  song!  With  the  advent  of  the 
gramophone,  royalties.  I  imagine  must 
be  now  even  larger  than  before.  But 
I  have  no  special  knowledge  on  the 
point. — Robin  H.  Legge. 

These  compositions  will  be  performed 
at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  London, 
this  season.  "A  Sea  Poem."  by  H. 
Greenbaum;  scherzo  for  wind  instru- 
ments and  percussion,  by  John  R. 
Heath;  pianoforte  concerto,  by  Dorothy 
Howell;  two  orchestral  pictures,  by 
Philip  P.  Sainton;  Dame  Ethel  Smyth's 
four  choral  preludes  and  the  Sarabande 
and  Musette  from  "Fete  Galante";  "A 
Vision  of  Night"  (poem  for  orchestra), 
by  C.  Armstrong  Gibbs;  ballet  music 
from  an  opera,  "St.  John's  Eve"  (Op. 
87).  by  Mackenzie;  tugal  concerto  for 
flute,  oboe  and  strings  and  fugal  over- 
ture, by  Hoist;  Keltic  Suite  (first  per- 
formance in  London  of  the  entire  suite), 
by  J.  H.  Foulds;  Memorial  Suite  for 
piano  and  orchestra  by  Walford  Davles. 
America  will  be  represented  by  two 
work.s— new  suite,  'Barbaresques,"  by 
Timothy  Mather  Spelman,  and  "The 
Dance  in  the  Place  Congo,"  by  Henry 
F.  Gilbert.  Foreign  novelties  comprise 
Erich  Korngold's  suite,  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing" ;  a  new  violin  concerto, 
'k  a  rninor,  written  In  memory  of  Sara- 
Breton;  Dohnanyl's  violin  con- 
tainmeX.   

Sym 


■  .n-iiiM  1 .1,  by  Maix,  a  piano  coiiciTto 
In  a,  by  the  Polish  composer,  Ludomlr 
Rozyckl';  Pfltzncr's  new  piano  concerto 
In  E  flat,  which  will  be  Introduced  by 
Fanny  Davles;  Mlaskovsky's  "Alastor" 
(Op.  14);  Regcr'a  piano  concerto  In  F 
minor  <Op.  114).  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  above  Ust  in  »he  large 
element  of  novelty  Introduced  In  the 
concerto  repertory.  Several  less  familiar 
Bach  concertos  have  been  added  to  the 
Friday  programs.  In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  the  revival  of  Mo- 
zart's concerto  in  E  flat,  for  horn  and 
orchestra,  with  Aubrey  H.  Brain  as 
soloist. 

CHICAGO  OPERA 

The  Chicago  Civic  opera 
Mr.  I'olacco  musical  director 
conductor,  will  begin  its  sea.son  of  IH4 
weeks  on  Nov.  8.  "Boris  Oodunov"  and 
"L'Africalne"  (both  Italian)  will  be 
eddcd  to  the  repertory.  Mary  Garden 
^wUl  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
"Zaza."  Fernand  .Ansseau  Is  the  new 
tenor.  The  repertoire,  as  it  now  stands. 
Includes  14  French  opera.s  (though 
"L'.Vfricalne,"  "Dlnorah"  and  "La 
Julve"  will  be  sung  in  Italian),  1« 
Italian  operas,  2  Rus.slan  ("Boris  Godu- 
nov"  and  the  French  version  of  "Snow 
Maiden"),  5  German  ("SleRfried,"  "The 
\'alkyrle,"  "Tannhatuser,"  the  Italian 
version  of  "Martha"  and  the  Enslish 
version  of  "Haensel  and  Gretel"),  1 
American  (Stearns's  "The  Snow  Bird"). 
Mmes.  Galll-Curcl,  Garden,  Macbeth, 
Mason,  Muzio,  Raisa,  Sharlow,  Pav- 
loska  and  Van  Gordon,  and  Messrs. 
Oinil,  Lament.  Mnr.^hall.  Schlpa.  Bak- 
lanofT,  Beck,  Formlchl,  Rimini,  Challa- 
pin,  Cotreuil,  Ljiizzni-i.  are  stui  in  the 
company.  Louise  Homer  will  be  a 
guest.  The  new  singers  are  Elizabeth 
Kerr,  Doris  Fernanda,  Messrs.  Ansseau, 
Steler,  Klpnls.  Messrs.  Panizza  and 
Clmlni  will  be  associate  conductors. 
Mr.  Bolm  •  will  direct  the  ballet,  with 
Anna  Ludmlla  first  dancer. 


Plck-Manglagalll; 


"NORAH  O'NEILL" 

Some  time  ago  "Morey"  Inquired 
about  a  song,  "Norah  O'Neill,"  which 
he  had  heard  at  an  entertainment  given 
by  Prof.  Harrington.  ventriloquist, 
sleight-of-hand  performer,  etc. 

The  Herald  is  Indebted  to  Miss  Louella 
D.  Everett  for  the  words  of  the  song  as 
published  In  the  "New  Universal  Song- 
Book"  (New  York,  1884  and  1904).  Miss 
Everett  writes  that  the  .song  arranged 
by  H.  Hughes  was  sung  here  by  John 
McCormack  on  Feb.  19.  1922,  and  by 
Colin  O'More  on  March  11,  1923. 
Oh!  I'm  lonely  tonight,  love,  without 
you. 

And  I  sigh  for  one  glance  of  your  eye- 
For,  sure,  there's  a  charm,  love,  about 
you, 

Whenever  I  know  you  are  nigh. 
Like  the  beam  of  that  star  when  'tis 
smiling 

Is  the  glance  which  your  eye  can't 
conceal, 

And  your  voice  is  so  sweet  and  beguil- 
ing. 

That  I  love  you,  sweet  Norah  O'Neill. 
CHORUS. 

Oh!  I  don't  think  that  ever  I'll  doubt 
you. 

My  love  I  will  never  conceal; 
Oh!   I'm  lonely  tonight,   love,  without 
you. 

My  darling,  sweet  Norah  O'Neill. 

Oh!  the  nightingale  sings  In  the  wild- 
wood. 

As  if  every  note  that  he  knew 
Were  learned  from  your  sweet  voice  in 
childhood. 
To  remind  me,  sweet  Norah,  of  you; 
But  I  think,  love,  so  often  about  you. 
And   you   don't  know   how   happy  I 
feel- 
But  I'm  lonely,  tonight,  love,  without 
you, 

My  darling,  sweet  Norah  O'Neill. 

Oh!  why  should  I  weep  tears  of  sorrow? 

Or  why  to  let  hope  lose  Its  place'.' 
Won't  I  meet  you,  my  darling,  tomor- 
row. 

And  smile  on  your  beautiful  face? 
Will  you  meet  me?    Oh,  stry,  will  you 
meet  me 

With  a  kiss,  at  the  foot  of  the  lane? 
And   I'll   promise   whenever   you  greet 
me. 

That  I'll  never  be  lonely  again. 

There  were  other  Norahs  praised  In 
song  in  the  sixties.  In  "The  Love  and 
Sentimental  Songster"  (New  York,  1864) 
we  find  "Norah,  the  Pride  of  Kfldare," 
"Norah  McShane,"  and  "Norah,  Darling, 
Don't  Believe  Them."  In  "The  Heart 
and  Home  Songster"  is  "Oh,  Nora,  My 
Darling." 


bfft'^r'thliik  ncjnu  nl  tli.-  vslnnlnK  .l.iln  rs 
has  ever  succeeded  in  becoming  the 
rase.  There  are  some  experts  who 
think  that  new  dances  'ariBe  from  thf> 
Inspiration  of  the  moment  In  the  actual 
practice  of  dancing.  They  maintain 
that  dances  that  have  really  caught  on 
have  arisen  in  the  birtlroom  or  the  club 
when  some  ladmlred  performer  has  had 
the  fancy  to  Introduce  a  step  of  his  own 
which  has  been  Immediately  copied  and 
ha.'j  become  the  dance  of  the  season  In  a 
flash. 

A  non-sequence  dance.  It  appears,  is 
any  dance  In  which  the  order  of  the 
movements  Is  not  flxeil.  like  the  tango 
or  th*  fox-trot,  as  distinguished  from  a 
dance  like  the  lanci-rs  ui'  any  ol  liiu.si: 
dances  of  ordered  ritual  which  they  say 
are  never  seen  nowarbiys  In  the  south 
of  England,  although  Blackpool  Is  cred- 
Ite.d  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  with 
having  evolved  some  new  ones. 

I'uiiing  a  new  Uance  01  Urilish  birth, 
the  experts  talk  of  introducing  here  a 
dance  called  "The  Blues,"  which  ap- 
peared in  America  and  is  now  fashion- 
able in  France  as  well.  It  seems  to  be 
a  variation  of  the  fox-trot  with  a  rather 
different  rhythm. 

One  iiiece  of  news  'at  the  congress  is 
that  dance  music  is  now  quieter,  and 
that  the  "Jazz  business  i.s  dead."  Noth- 
ing now  but  quiet  little  drum-taps  to 
mark  the  time.  Classical  mualc  1»  b«<«>ig 
adapted  for  dance  purposes,  and  a  vet- 
eran teacher  stated  today  that  he  would 
undertake  to  dance  the  fox-trot  to  the 
Dead  March  in  "Saul"  If  he  was  allowed 
to  take  a  lutle  license  with  Hunuai. 


CRITICS   AND  CRITICISM 

"Artists  do  not  know  what  crtlclsm 
Is.  They  expect  from  it  favors  which 
It  Is  not  In  a  position  to  grant,  and  In- 
Jurle.s  which  It  Is  not  In  a  po.sltlon  to 
Innict;  since  It  Is  clear  that,  since  no 
critic  can  make  an  artist  of  one  who 
Is  not  an  artist,  so  no  critic  can  ever 
undo,  overthrow,  or  even  slightly  Injure 
an  artist  who  la  really  an  artist,  owing 
to  the  metaphysical  Impossibility  of 
such  an  act;  these  things  have  never 
happened  In  the  course  of  history,  they 
do  not  happen  in  our  day,  and  we  can 
be  sure  that  they  will  never  happen  in 
the  future." — Croce. 

"I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose 
that  anything  I  could  say  would  be  the 
least  'encouragement'  to  any  first-class 
composer,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  'en- 
courage' any  other  class  of  compo.ser  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  hl.s  work  Is 
better  than  It  really  Is  ...  to  deny 
Is  not  always  to  be  destructive.  It  de- 
pends on  what  you  deny,  and  why  you 
deny  It.  To  destroy  does  not  necessarily 
mean  to  slay  a  truth  and  put  nothing 
In  Its  place.  It  may  mean  slaying  an 
error,  and  putting  truth  In  Its  place. 
To  say  that  two  and  two  are  not  five 
is  being  constructive,  not  destructive 
for  you  maintain  the  negative  proposi- 
tion because  you  have  worked  out  for 
yourself  the  positive  proposition  that 
two  and  two  make  four." 


WANTED,  A  NEW  DANCE 

(Manchester  Guardian). 

Are  new  dances  created  or  do  they 
Just  happen?  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  concern  the  Imperial  Society 
of  Dance  Teachers,  now  holding  its 
annual  demonstrations  In  the  Holborn 
Restaurant.  The  \sootety  clings  to  the 
Idea  that  a  new  dance  can  be  elaborated 
by  taking  thought,  so  it  has  offered 
prizes  for  the  Invention  of  a  new  non- 
sequence  ballroom  dance.  Teachers  are 
now  setting  their  wits  to  work,  and  the 
results  will  be  danced  next  Monday. 

These   prizes  have   been   won  before. 


LOUIS  GANNE 

(London  Dally  Telesrraph,  July  21) 
Truly  the  stage  of  light  opera  is  the 
poorer  for  the  death,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  61,  of  Liouis  Ganne, 
the  composer  of  any  number  of  charm- 
ing and  muslclanly  works  In  that  cate- 
gory, and.  Incidentally,  of  a  couple  of 
marches  which  have  made  his  name 
known  practically  throughout  the  world. 
If  an  American,  John  Philip  Sousa,  has 

won  for  himself  the  title  of  "march 
king,"  at  least  it  may  be  said  of  a 
jFrenchman,  the  gifted  composer  of 
r'Pere  la  Victolre"  and  "Lorraine,"  that 
ihe  gave  to  his  beloved  France  two 
marches  that  have  achieved  universal 
popularity.  Of  all  the  marches  plas'ed  ' 
by  1?he  French  army  bands  during  the  | 
great  war  "Lorraine,"  though  dating,  I 
seem  to  recollect,  from  the  '90's,  was 
the  one  most  frequently  heard,  and  cer- 
tainly Us  enormous  vogue  was  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  Ganne  used  in  it  a 
familiar  strain  from  a  chanson  popu- 
lalre.  It  Is  not  without  interest,  by  the 
way,  to  recall  that  his  equally — or  per- 
haps still  more— famous  "Pere  la  Vic- 
tolre" owed  its  origin  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  distinguished  French  officer,  who, 
after  hearing  his  ballet  "Volapuk,"  an 
early  work,  asked  him  to  write  a  regi- 
mental march.  The  result  was  his 
"Marche  FVancalse,"  the  Immediate 
success  of  which  prompted  Paulus,  who 
at  that  time  was  delighting  all  Paris 
with  the  topical  "En  revenant  de  la 
revue,"  to  have  words  written  for 
Oanne's  composition,  which  thus  be- 
came "Pere  la  Victolre." 

"Who  is  there  of  that,  or  even  a  later 
generation,  that  has  not  hummed  the 
happily-inspired  melody  of  its  trio? 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Ganne 
entered  upon  his  career  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
popular  tunes.  His  studies  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  under  Franck,  Massenet, 
and  Dubois,  were  undertaken  In  all  pos- 
sible seriousness,  and  in  the  lightest  of 
his  many  operettas  and  ballets — "Les 
Saltimbanques"  among  the  former  and 
"Phryne"  among  the  latter  being  nota- 
ble examples  of  his  skill  and  taste — 
there  are  constant  tokens  of  the  solid 
"grounding"  he  obtained  in  his  student 
days.  Why  only  one  score — that  of  the 
ballet,  "In  Japan."  composed  for  Lon- 
don and  produced  at  the  Alhambra 
some  two  decades  ago — by  a  composer 
So  typically  French  in  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  his  style,  as  in  his  idiom, 
should  have  been  heard  here  is  quite 
unaccountable.  "Les  Saltimbanques"— 
of  which  one  number,  "C'est  I'amour," 
has  gone  round  the  world— has  been  a 
favorite  In  several  countries,  and,  al- 
though dating  from  1900,  is  still  fre- 
quently revived  in  Paris.  A  much  later 
operetta,  "Hans,  le  Joueur  de  Flute," 
produced  at  the  Paris  Apollo  in  1910 
with  considerable  success,  was  after- 
wards done  in  New  York  by  Oscar 
Hammerstein.  In  recent  years  Louis 
Ganne,  whose  death,  curiously  enough, 
followed  within  a  few  days  upon  that 
of  Claude  Terrasse,  like  him,  a  very 
successful  composer  of  French  oper- 
ettas, devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the 
little  orchestra  he  conducted,  and  of 
which  he  was  Justly  proud,  at  tho 
Casino  in  Monte  Carlo — an  orchestra 
consisting  of  absolutely  tirst-class  play- 
ers, carefully  picked  from  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  who  attained  sheer  per- 
fection in  the  performance  of  light 
music.  President  at  one  time  of  the 
Societe  des  Auteurs.  Compositeurs,  et 
EJalteurs,  he  received  the  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur  in  1914.  His  elder  son,  i  aul,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Boosey, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Chappell  &  Co. 

E.  K. 


FILM  NOTES 

Emll  Jannlngs  as  Othello  in  "The 
Moor,"  a  German  film  verislon  of  the 
tragedy.  Is  highly  praised  in  London. 

The  London  Times  liked  "Skin  Deep  " 
and  found  Milton  Sills  as  gangster  and 
ex-service  man  "tlioroue-hlv  Impres- 
sive." "There  Is  in  this  film  another  of 
those  curious  American  so-called  ijoli- 
tlclans,'  who  appear  to  wield  great 
power  through  their  Judicious  direction 
of  criminal  fangs." 

Of  the  heroine  In  "Sheltered  Daugh- 
ters." a  Gaumont  film,  it  Is  said:  "Her 
home  was  narrow;  so  was  her  escape." 

Characteristic  English  melodrama  is 
provided  in  the  Ideal  film  version  of 
"The  Harbor  Lights,"  the  AdelphI  play 
originally  written  by  the  late  George  R. 
Sims  and  Henry  Pettlt.  There  are  two 
points  of  particular  Interest  in  this  film. 
One  Is  that  the  agreement  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  play  on  the  screen  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  doc'iment  wjbich 
Mr.  Sims  signed,  and  the  other  that  the 
film  was  produced  by  Mr.  Tom  Terriss, 
whose  father,  the  late  William  Terriss, 
made  a  great  reputation  In  the  stage 
play,  and  who  has  himself  taken  every 
male  part  in  it  during  his  acting  career. 
The  cast  is  headed  by  the  American 
actor  Mr.  Tom  Moore,  and  the  English 
actress  Miss  Isobel  Elsom,  and  excit- 
ing scenes  in  the  film  are  a  storm  and 
rescue  at  sea  and  a  desperate  fight  on 
a  cllfCtop.— London  Times. 

"For  some  time  past  British  Instruc- 
tional Films,  Limited,  have  been  en- 
gaged on  a  film  Illustrating  the  'death- 
watch  beetle,'  and  the  way  in  which  it 

caused  such  extensive  damage  to  the 
roof  of   Westminster   Hall.     The  firm 
has  received  all  possible  help  from  the 
authorities,     including     permission  to 
take  pictures  within  the  hall  itself,  and  1. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the  j 
hall  by  the  King  and  Queen  last  week  ; 
they    were    allowed    to    photograph  a 
scene  which  included  their  majesties." 


"The   latest   addition   to   the   list  or 
hunting  films  privately  shown  by  Film 
Booking    Offices,    Ltd.,    is    called    'Man  | 
vs.  Beast,'  and  is  the  pictorial  record  of 
big-game  shooting  and  other  adventures  I 
In    Africa    of    a    party    headed    oy    an  ' 
American   hunter.   Col.   Louis  Shuman. 
It  is  well  up  to  the  average  level  of 
recent  films  of  this  sort  in  general  in- 
terest and  photographic  quality;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  scenes  showing 
the   killing   of   animals   like   the  c!and 
and    the    zebra,    for    no    evident  good 
reason  and  at  no  apparent  risk,  seem 
undesirable." 


The  editor  of  the  Nation,  who  h.as  a 
faculty  for  discovering  interesting 
things,  has  learned  that  "a  famous 
American  film  scenario  writer"  is  re- 
writing Hall  Caine's  "The  Eetemal 
City."  In  the  original  the  hero,  David 
Rossi,  is  a  Socialist,  the  character  being 
modelled  somewhat  upon  that  of  Maz- 
zlnl.  But  to  bring  the  play  up  to  date, 
and  avoid  prejudice  against  Socialism 
In  the  theatre,  he  Is  to  be  changed  into 
a  Fascist  and  modelled  upon  Mussolini! 
It's  a  little  like  rewriting  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  making  Tom  marry  Little 
Eva  after  beating  Simon  Legree  to 
death,  but  all  things  are  possible  to 
"famous  writers  for  the  films." — Chrls- 
tlon  Science  Monitor. 


Claude  Farrere's  novel,  "La  Batallle," 
a  remarkable  story  of  Japanese  life  and 
the  Ru.ssn-Jananese  w.i  r,  has  been 
filmed  for  Sessue  Hayakawa. 

Germaine  Oulac  announces  a  film  ver- 
sion of  Massenet's  opera,  "Werther." 


ENESCO  TALKS 

(Prom  Shadowland  for  Auffust) 
A    dlsadvantagre    under    which  the 
American     composer    in     the  modern 
Ifllom  labors  Is  not  that  he  does  not 
hear   the   best   of   what   his  European 
contemporaries  are  dolne.  but  that  he  la 
•^o   far   removed    from   the  atmosphere 
:ri  which  they  are  doing  It.  ♦  His  handi- 
cap lies  In  the  curious  fact  that  vhe 
farther  one  Is  from  any  strong  creative  i 
Influence  the  greater  one's  effort  to  re-  1 
nmin   within   Its   sphere;   whereas  the 
nearer  one  Is  to  the  source,  the  more 
independent  of  Its  conventions  one  be- 
i  omes. 

It  would  be  perhaps  to  the  American 
omposer's     advantage     to  disengage 
lilmself  as  much  as  possible  from  Euro-  ' 

an  Influences  which  of  thoir  nature 
conflict  with  the  Indigenous  material  on 
which  he  must  eventually  base  his  work. 
For  It  Is  a  truism  that  the  Inspiration 
"f  all  enduring  art  springs  from  the 
soli.  Already  John  Powell,  with  his  re- 
markable Rhapsodic  Negre,  has  shown 
that  an  American  can  follow  where 
Dvorak  led.  This  work  Is  not  in  the 
modern  Idiom,  but  Its  extraordinary 
tht  matlc  richness  and  the  primitive  vi- 
tality of  Its  rhythms  should  be  enough 
to  convince  the  young  moderns  of  the 
New  World  that  they  need  not  look  to 
the  Old  for  what  they  have  In  such  un- 
garnered  abundance  at  home. 

This  talk  of  imitation  reminds  me  of 
what  the  great  Debussy  once  said  to 
me,  apropos  of  Ravel.  I  had  been  re- 
marking what  a  pity  it  was  that  a  man 
of  genius  like  Ravel  should  so  com- 
pletely lose  himself  in  the  disciple,  even 
though  It  were  Debussy  whom  he  fol- 
lowed. "All  art  starts  by  imitation," 
replied  Debussy:  "I  had  to  have  some 
one  to  copy — so  do  the  others;  it  doesn't 
matter  anyway  who  your  models  are. 
for  they  are  nothing  but  pegs  to  hang 
your  real  self  on — if  you  have  one." 

The  god  of  my  own  youthful  adora- 
tion was  Brahms,  and  I  wrote  my  early 
work  quite  flagrantly  "in  the  manner 
of"  the  immortal  Johannes.  To  my 
mind,  the  young  composer,  ambitious 
to  write  symphonies,  could  choose  no 
more  happily  than  I  did,  for  from 
Brahms  he  may  learn  how  to  combine 
classic  integrity  of  form  with  the  most 
perfect  freedom  and  mobility  of  ex- 
pression, without  In  the  least  impeding 
the  spontaneity  of  his  utterances.  It  is  [ 
not  wise  to  destroy  until  we  have  ^ 
learnt  how  to  build:  and  the  only  | 
jjrogress  which  can  profoundly  influ- 
ence the  future  is  that  which  grows 
out  of  the  past,  not  that  which  is  ar- 
tlflclally  Imposed  upon  it.  ' 

It  Is  long  ago  now  that  I  ceased  to 
Imitate  Brahms,  but  while  the  musical 
speech  In  which  I  have  perhaps  lound 
my  true  expression  is  ostensibly  that 
of  my  contemporaries.  It  actually  dlf-  j 
fers  radically  from  theirs,  beaiing  deep-  j 
ly,  I  hope,  the  impress  of  the  past  out 
of  which  It  grew,  and  therefore  lacking 
their  accent  of  repudiation. 

In  conclusion.  1  should  like  to  say 
just  a  word  about  the  music  of  my  own  j 
country,  and  what  we  may  expect  from 
it  In  the  light  of  Its  historical  back- 
ground. Contrary  to  the  general  id';a, 
Rumania  is  not  a  Slavic  but  a  Latin 
country.  Settled  two  thousand  years 
ago.  It  has  maintained  its  completely 
Latin  character.  In  spite  of  its  Insigni- 
ficant size,  and  though  .surrounded  on 
every  side  by  alien  communities.  Slavic 
and  Teutonic.  So  cntireb'.  indeed,  has 
the  preservation  of  Its  Identity  seemed 
to  absorb  Its  energies,  that  it  has  hith- 
erto found  little  leisure  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts.  .Most  of  the  creative 
work  by  Rumanians  has  been  done 
within  the  p  ast  fifteen  years.  0':r  mu- 
sic, curiously  enough,  influenced  not  by 
the  neighboring  Slav,  bu'.  by  the  In- 
dian and  Egyptian  folk-.'ioni;-,  intru- 
duced  by  the  members  of  tht-se  remote 
races,  now  classed  as  gypsies,  brought 
to  Rumania  as  servants  of  the  Roman 
conquer'irs.  The  deeply  oriental  char- 
acter of  our  own  folk-music  derives 
from  these  sources,  and  possesses  a 
flavor  as  singular  as  It  Is  beautiful. 

FOR  YOUNG  PIANISTS 
Ernest  Newman,  wilting  in  the  Sun- 
day Times,  cannot  understanil  why  the 
aevrage  pianist  who  comes  up  to  L>on- 
I  don  fr<.m  the  provinces  to  give  a  recital 
I  should  confine  his  program  to  the  usual 
I  Scarlatti,     Bach,     Beethoven.     C  hopin, 
'  Schumann,  Liszt  and  Debussy. 

■•That  Is  very  foolish  of  him.  for  the 
onlv  object  of  his  recital  is  to  get  press 
notices  that  he  can  reprint,  and  he  can 
hardly    expect    the    critics    to  become, 
lyrical  over  his  playing— Quite  good  in 
Its  wav.  no  doubt— of  works  that  they 
have  heard  played   infinitely  better  by 
I  Paderewski.  Busonl.  Cortot.  Ra  hmanl- 
noft,  Hoffman.  Godowsky.  Rosenthal  and 
one  or  two  other  of  the  giants.    An  un- 
familiar program  would  'iave  a  double 
•advantage— it    would   I'lr   the  languid 
pulses  of  the  critic,  a:-*:  since  the  works 
would  be  unfamiliar      him  and  he  would 
have   no   other    plat.fsfs  performances 
with  which  to  compare  them,  he  would 


probably  give  them  more  praise  than 
they  were  really  worth.  I  can  recall 
more  than  one  case  In  the  last  few 
years  of  young  players  making  quite  a 
I  reputation  for  themselves  by  special- 
izing in  some  unknown  or  imperfectly 
itnown  composer,  and  then  coming  a  sad 
'  cropper  when  they  incautiously  ventured 
upon  the  ground  common  to  all  players. 
It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  public 
will  only  go  to  the  works  it  knows  well. 
That,  I  think.  Is  a  fallacy.  The  public, 
will  go  again  and  again  to  anything 
that  catches  Its  fancy,  and  the  surest 
way  to  catch  its  fancy  Is  to  do  some- 
thing new  and  do  It  in  a  first-rate  way. 
I  find  It  very  hard  to  believe  that  the 
men  and  wonven  who  are  perpetually 
seeking  for  novelty  in  the  theatre  and  in 
jxll  their  other  amusements  become  com- 
pletely different  beings  when  It  Is  a 
matter  of  music.  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  we  have  had  at  least 
I  three  shows  that  have  proved  the  Ir- 
resistibility of  the  attraction  of  novelty 
and  good  performance  in  combination — 
•The  Beggar's  Opera.'  "Polly.'  and  the 
marionette  opera,  ^^^lat  has  been  done 
In  these  three  cases  could  surely  be  done 
In  30  others." 


bec^se   it  .lest  thinff. 

It  Is  a  type -of  mli:  i  inch  I  havo 

the  greatest  respect,  tl.ese  people  aro 
at  least  helping  to  k^p  things  going. 
But  I  myself  am  so  constit;;te<l  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  hear  Qie,  !3,.„Vit  thlpp  it 
It  is  not  also  a  good  thing.  In  t.h<  »:ci.<t5o 
of  any  twelve  montlis  I  hear  or  reati  a 
great  amount  of  new  music;  and  of  It 
all  not  1  per  cent,  proves  to  be  worth  a 
second  hearing  or  reading.  I  shall  bo 
grateful,  then,  to  any  Individual  or  any 
I  organization  that  will  suffer  In  my 
stead,  that  will  hear  all  the  new  music, 
gooc'.  b.\d,  and  indifferent,  and  at  the 
end  of  It  all  will  tell  me  which  will  give 
me  the  maximum  of  pleasure  and  the 
minimum  of  pain.  I  will  cheerfully  al- 
]  low  these  altruists  to  enjoy  fishing  for 
I  flshlng's  sake:  T  am  satisfied  to  escaa^ 
I  all  the  discomfort  of  the  process  so  lofip 
as  I  am  allowed  to  collar  the  pick  of 
the  fish. 


THE  SAL2BERG  SPIRIT 
(Kmest  Newamn  la  the  .Manrhester  Guardian.) 

I  am  writing  from  the  Bernese  Alps, 
from  the  heights  of  which  one  can  see 
the  past  London  season  in  better  per- 
spective   than    when    one    was    in  the 
thick  of  it.     During  the  last  week  or 
two   In   town   there   was   one  question 
you  could  be  sure  of  having  ftred  at 
you  at  least   twice  a  day:     •'Are  you 
going  to  Salzburg?"     You  would  have 
thought  from  the  tone  of  the  inquirer 
that  he  thought  It  every  man's  duty  to 
go   to  Salzburg  this  August;   then  you 
found  that  he  himself  was  not  going. 
I   could  not  discover  that  more  than 
three  of  my  colleagues  were  undertak- 
ing  the   pilgrimage;    two   of  them  are 
officially  connected  with  the  affair  and 
the   third   confided  to  me   that,   as  he 
thought  it  would  be  rather  a  jolly  place 
to  spend  a  holiday,  he  had  persuaded 
his   editor   to   send   him   there.     1  can 
only  envy  the  courage  of  the  man  *who, 
after    11    months    of    concert-gclng  In 
London,  can  travel  half-way  across  E'U- 
rope  to  hear  more  music.    It  does  not 
happen  to  be  my  own  ideal  of  a  holi- 
day. 

The  Salzburg  spirit,  however,  is  very 
interesting  to  the  detached  observer. 
The  reader  may  already  know  that  at 
that  fascinating  old  town  there  is  to 
be  held  next  month  a  sort  of  festival 
of  modern  chamber  music,  at  which,  I 
understand,  most  of  the  western  Euro- 
pean nations  will  be  represented.  The 
newly  formed  international  society  that 
is  running  the  affair  is  a  significant 
sign  of  the  times.  In  the  old  days,  if 
we  went  to  central  Europe  for  music 
on  our  holidays.  It  was  to  hear  music 
that  had  already  fully  established  its 
claim  to  be  heard;  we  mostly  went  to 
Bayreuth  or  Munich,  and  glutted  our- 
selves with  Wagner  and  Mozart.  The 
new  spirit  Is  much  more  adventurous 
It  goes  to  Salzburg  not  to  hear  music 
that  it  knows  and  likes,  but  to  hear 
music  that  it  does  not  know.  In  the 
hope  that  some  of  it  may  be  worth 
liking.     An  admirable  spirit,  truly'. 


am   lost    in    admiration   of   it.    as  one 
always  is  of  a  virtue  that  Is  beyond  i 
one's  own  aspiring.    These  people  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Columbus:  they  set  sail  over  uncharted 
waters  to  discover  a  new  land.    I  hope 
they  will   be   as  successful   as  Colum- 
bus.    It   is  true  that  the  adventurous 
Spaniard    discovered    something  other 
than  what  he  went  in  qutst  of;  if  my 
memory  can  be  trusted,  he  thought  he  I 
w.*:.  -•)ushlng  toward  the  Indies,  while 
all"ti»-  'Ime  he  was  heading  for  Amer- 
ica.    Stid  in  spite  of  this  little  miscal- 
culation he  did  discover  a  new  world. 
I  hope  that  our  intrepid  Salzburg  ad- 
venturers will  be  equally  successful. 
I     I  can.  as  I  say.  admire  the  adventure 
I  all  the   more   sincerely  because  T  my- 
felf  am  temperamentally  Incapable  of  It. 
I  should  not  have  minded  going  with 
Columbus   had  I   been  sure   of  getting 
where  I  wanted  to  go.  or  indeed  of  get- 
ting anywhere:  but  in  view  of  the  strong 
probability   that   the  voyage,   like  pre- 
vious   voyages    with   the    same  object, 
would  mean  merely  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
comfort with         -e-.vard.  I  wr,ul(J  have 
given    Columbus  bles.slnf;'.  washed 

him  good  luck,  a.T\^  "isked  him.  when 
he  had  discovered  Amerl;?^,  *'<  briK  me 
back  the  best  the  new  country,  aftordeu 
— a  handful,  say.  of  gold.  That  is  the 
repreher.^iMy  selfish  attitude  I  au,ip(. 
towards  my  friend.s  who  are  now  off  to 
Salzburg.  I  put  the  hard  work  on 
them,  and  I  will  grab  the  gold  when 
they  have  mined  it.  Out  of  the  score 
or  so  of  works  they  will  hear,  perhaps 
one  will  be  of  some  slgnltuance  for  the 
future  of  music.  I  shall  be  content  to 
enjoy  that  one  without  the  pain  of 
listening  to  the  other  nin-^teen. 

And  this.  I  imagine.  Is  the  attitude  of 
most  music-lovers  today.  A  great  mu- 
sical epoch  has  closed.  A  new  one  is 
buund  to  come;  but  what  will  he  the  in- 
signia of  it,  w|in  will  be  the  king  of  it. 
no  living  man  can  tell.  There  is  a  type 
of  mind  that  finds  its  highest  enjoy- 
ment in  listening  to  the  latest  thing 


HANDEL'S  "OBVIOUSNESS" 

(London    Daily  Telegraph) 
'"All  flesh  shall  see  It  together!"  lilt- 
tie  wonder,  then,  that  the  burden  of 
his  accusers'  theme  is  "Obvious."  That 
all  flesh  may  see  or  hear  anything  to- 
gether the  vision  or  sound  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  obvious.    You  are  faced  with 
the  question,  "Which  is  for  the  greater 
glory  of  man — the  fleeting  vision  of  the 
purpose  and  will  of  the  universe,  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  the  mystic  poet  sitting 
alone  on  a  mountain-top,  or  the  more 
sophisticated    vision    of    draped  and 
winged  beings  and   harps  and  scrolls 
seen  in  a  flash  by  a  mass  of  ordinary 
mortals?"     You    are    faced   with  this 
que.'stion.  but  I  for  one  do  not  think  it 
necessary  for  you  to  answer  It  by  de- 
cision.   VThy  cannot  both  exist  side  by 
side  mutually  tolerant?    It  is  for  the 
crowd    to  learn   that  the   dreamer  of 
dreams  must  not  be  despised  and  re- 
jected, and  It  is  for  the  dreamers,  or 
rather  for  their  satellites,  to  learn  not 
to    mock   at   such   a   man   as  Handel, 
who  his  provided  the  means  for  open- 
ing the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  multitude 
that    it    may    behold    and  understand. 
"What   the   world  s   multitudinous  lips 
are  thirsting  for  must  be  sijlistantial 
somewhere."   No  man  has  ;^ven  greater 
contribution    to    the    forming    of  that 
substance  In  this  country  than  George 
Frederic  Handel,  and  this  supplies  the 
simple  and  sole  reason  why  he  Is  trl- 
ennially  honored  among  us. 

Mr.  Newman  Flower  (in  his  biography, 
of  Handel,  recently  published  by  Cresell 
I  &  Co..  Ltd.)  gives  us  now  and  again 
i  most  valuable  and  telling  glimpses  of 
the  world  In  which  Handel  lived  and 
wr  rkcd.  The  King  attended  the  second 
performan-CR  of  ""Samson,"  and  with 
him  were,  intending  spectators,  a  gang 
of  ruffians,  which  included  '"John  Price, 
known  as  'The  Pigeon,"  captain  of  Lon- 
don's pickpockets;  William  Cole,  an- 
oth'.-r  well  known  rogue;  William  Mere- 
dith, the  best  snatcher  of  purses  In  the 
town."  The  High  Constable  came  to 
know  of  the  intended  raid,  and  put  his 
men  at  the  doors.  '"They  intimidated 
gentle  ladles  and  innocent  individuals 
.  .  .  but  'The  Pigeon'  and  his  friends 
were  up  before  Colonel  de  Veil  for 
judgment  In  the  morning.  The  King, 
knowing  nothing  of  this,  went  quietly 
home,  humming  'Samson'  in  his  carriage 
as  if  it  had  been  some  new  imported 
tune  from  Paris."  ' 


Heavy  Budget  of 
the  Boston  Opera 
Company  Revealedl 

By  WINTHROP  P.  TRYON  ^/j, 
Siiccial  from  Monitor  Bureau  - 

New  York,  Aug.  16  \ 

IN  A  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  River,  ■which  is  associated 
with  the  renown  of  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne,  I  was  reminded  the  other 
night  of  a  locality  in  Boston  which 
is  identified  with  the  fame  of  certain 
strategists  of  music.  Crickett-Town 
Road,  Stony  Poini*  N.  Y.,  became 
Huntington  Avenue.  Max  Rabinoff  s 
villa,  on  the  grounds  of  the  American 
institute  of  operatic  Art,  changed 
places  in  my  imagination  with  the 
Boston  Opera  House. 

Mr  Rabinoff  was  entertaining  me 
on  his  veranda  with  a  discussion  of 
the  exploit  of  Wayne,  and  he  was 
talking  with  Part-cular  enthusiasm 
because  the  ^^^r^^^X':t 
nir^^lo  "Ihe  pJ^cise  moment  of 
nnerharj    lu  ^   eeneral    and  his 

If^htTnfantry  acSsSe.  Rabinoff  cab- 


bagc  paten  ami  or  the  instil u 
neighborhiir>d  into  the  darkness.  11  <■ 
no  sooner  let  the  Continental  troops 
go  down  the  hill  to  their  enterprise 
on  the  shore  ot  the  river  than  he 
led  me  into  his  lighted  living  room 
and  showed  me  some  documents 
which  he  acquired  when  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  closed  up  shop. 

He  explained  that  as  purchaser  of 
the  Boston  Opera  personal  property 
after  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  ot 
May,  191.5.  he  came  into  ownership 
of  numerous  papers,  the  contents  of 
which  were  never  made  public.  Among 
the  things  which  he  permitted  me 
to  look  at  was  a  budget,  prepared 
by  the  business  department  of  the 
company  in  Boston  *12  years  ago, 
for  the  use  of  the  officials  of 
the  companies  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.  For  it  appears  that  at  a  cer- 
tain period  the  organizations  of  the 
three  cities  were  closely  allied,  and 
that  they  exchanged  budgets  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  help.  Mr.  Rabinoff 
said  he  had  lately  been  studying  this 
paper  with  reference  to  making  out 
a  weekly  budget  of  expense  for  the 
opera  company  which  he  will  rehearse 
at  Stony  Point  in  the  summer  of  1924 
and  which  he  will  put  on  the  road  in 
the  autumu  of  that  year. 

Items  that  struck  me  as  interesting 
were  those  referring  to  singers,  con- 
ductors and  orchestra,  the  weekly  cost 
for  principal  artists  being  set  flown 
as  114.000.  that  for  directors  of  music 
as  $1300.  and  that  for  orchestral  play- 
ers as  $3300.  A  specific  fee  that  at- 
tracted my  attention  was  $3000  a 
week,  paid  to  Felix  Weingartner  for 
his  services  as  conductor.  A  rather 
remarkable  charge,  I  should  say,  was 
that  for  the  press.   Among  the  labors 

of  this  department  was  the  compilff- 
■  tion  of  news  clippings  in  scrap-hooks. 
There  were  many  volumes,  as  I  recall, 
covering  the  five  years'  activity  of  the 
company.  These  would  now  be  of 
much  historic  value,  if  available;  but 
Mr.  Rabinoff  tells  me  that  they  had  all, 
'  save  one  or  two,  disappeared,  when  he 
look  possession  of  the  movable  effects. 

Today  at  his  office  in  New  York  Mr.  I 
Rabinoff  had  the  items  of  the  budgetl 
copied  off,  and  he  gave  his  assent  tol 
their  publication  in  The  Christian  I 
Science  Monitor.  They  indicate  thati 
the  average  cost  ot  running  the  BostonI 
Opera  Company  for  a  week  in  Uie  sea-l 
son  of  1911-12  was  $48,701.68.  They  run| 
as  follows: 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  BUDGET 
1911-1912 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  exact 
cost  of  72  subscription  and  18  4>opular 
performances  to  be  given  in  the  Bostoii 
Opera  House.  They  do  not  include  outside 
performances.  Sunday  concerts  or  any  sup- 
plementary expenses  incurred  by  ^V^'^^^^ 
performances,  which,  of  course  will  not 
be  given  except  with  a  viet^-  ot  securing 
additional  revenue.  j,^^  ^^^^ 

Auditors   ..-  ••■  fiSH|l 

Executive  and  clerks   }?A,nn 

Advertising   ilnnftfifl 

Artists'  .salaries  ,.  ■  •  •  •  •  .  .14000.00 

Conductors    (In.-luding   W  eingart- 

ner^s  special  fee,  $900U  tor  3  wks)  faOO.OO 

Performing  rights   c^rTV 

Chorus  ■(inc'Sbavaglla  &  Lytord)  2271.00 

Supers    ^inn'nii 

Orchestr-   zm.w 


Stage  Band   

Music  Library   

Wardrobe  Department  : 
Itetital  foreign  costumes. 
Wages,    Materials,  exp. 

dresses,  as.st   • 

Scenery   

Properties  •  •  

Carpenter  

Photograph  department  . . . 


470.00 
830.00 


Press 


200.0«  I 

jin.i" 


4:!t 


Subscription   f^}-' 

Storehouse,  etc..  rentals   l;  *- 

Tran.sfers  &  Express  &  Hearn  

Traveling  exp.  arti.-*t3,  executives.  1442. 

Cable  and  telegrams   9o- 

Office  expenses  telephones,  postage, 

stationery,  donation.s.  Incidentals)  p9». 

Insurance    ^^o?" 

Rent  and  taxes   -•JoJ- 

Hou.'se  purchases  and  expenses   421. 

Box  office  payroll   200. 

Box  office  expenses   68- 

Coat  rooms  and  matrons   »2. 

Doortender.s  and  Ticketakers. . . . . .  91 

Elevatormen — pas.senger.   freight..  5i, 

Engineer:  Wages   395. 

P^rchase.■^  and  expen.-ies   ZiJ 

Supt.  BIdgs.  and  cleaners   ^22 

Telephone  operators    2,. 

Ushers    '.\ 

Watchmen   

Police   v.   1^ 

Licenses    2 

Paris  Office  expense   4o 

Total  estimate  season  1911-1912. $48,70 


SHOWS  CONTIN 


'BLARNEY  STONE' 

PLYMt'l.'TH— First  piodiiotion 
'The  DInrney  Stone,"  a  comedy  with 
■ontTH.  In  four  Rfts.  by  Kdward  E.  Rose. 
1  list : 

ii.l.iu  O'Mnn  .  \v\,itcr  flcanlan 

I'oCer  O'LInn   Ja-^'l  McClellun 

rimotliy  McCann   Pat  Rafferty 

Ffllx  MeUlon   Ivan  Clirlsty 

t)ny  Do. .-.I  .i»ck  Keuriii'y 

.-oniil  Koitarty   I^rry  Wood 

r^iiry  O'Linr   Emorln  Campbell 

llnniittli   Molloy   Marirarft  MacArthur 

Kitty  Tyrrel   Helen  Sni!th 

AS  tills  Charming  play  la  avowedly 
constructed  to  give  Walter  Scanlaii 
another  chance  to  be  a  slmrlng  Irish 
heM.  you  would  suppose  that  its  pi«t 
would  have  something  to  do  with  tho 
famous  stone  whose  osculatory  proper- 
ties have  been  so  astonishing  throuKh 
the  ages.  But  It  hasn't.  Brian  O'Llnn 
(Mr.  Scanlan)  l.s  editor  of  the  Blarney 
Stone,  a  name  th.it  would  fit  plenty  of 
papers  outside  of  Ireland.  He  sinK.«  a 
sotig  to  his  mother  machree  about  the 
Blarney  Stone— and  that's  all  the  stone 
has  to  do  with  It. 

But  Brian  is  a  very  lovable,  winning 
young  Irishman  with  a  fine  tenor  voio.^ 
and,  while  ho  i.s  overcoming  troubles 
and  getting  the  girl  he  loves  and  li,and- 
ing  a  fine  re.sounding  whacic  to  the 
villain,  Felix  Meldon,  he  sings  several 
extremely  tuneftil  .  melodies  and  sings 
them  most  effectively.  This  smash  that 
Brian  gives  Felix  is  the  biggest  hit  of 
the  play. 

He  gets  the  castle  and  Uie  girl  in  .spite 
of  Meldon's  machinations  and  despite  a 
mixup  arranged  by  two  young  women, 
mistress  and  maid,  which  keeps  both 
him  and  the  audience  guessing  till  the 
last  scene. 

Mr.  Scanlan  is  supported  by  a  com- 
pany that  helps  him  efficiently  to  put 
the  charm  of  the  play  across  the  foot- 
Ilgtits,  though  Mr.  McCIellan,  as  Brian's 
brother,  lays  the  pathos  of  one  situa- 
tion on  a  trifle  too  thick,  so  much  so 
that  a  few  laughed  last  night. 

Ivan  Christy  is  a  properly  gentle- 
manly villain.  Margaret  MacArthur  is 
so  winsome  as  Hannah  Molloy  that  no 
one  can  believe  the  fiction  that  slie  is 
the  maid.  Helen  Smith  plays  the 
"efficiency"  dodge  so  well  that  every 
one  hopes  she  is  not  the  mistress — and 
she  isn't. 

Kmerin  Campbell  is  alt  r>H^  could  be 
desired  as  a  doting,  bashfui,  *oving 
Irish  mother.  Jack  Kearney  and  Larry 
Wood  as  Irish  youths,  and  Tat  Rafferty 
as  Timothy  McCann  of  New  York,  add 
delightfully  to  the  bright  comedy  of  th© 
piece. 

The  plav  was  welcomed  last  night 
with  hearty  outbursts  of  appUuse  and 
roars  of  laughter.  Mr.  Scanlan  was 
forced  to  repeat  his  songs  several  times 
find  he  also  made  a  graceful  speech. 

K.  P. 

OF  B.  F.KEITH'S  BILL 

Singer's  Midgets  were  welcomed  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  last  night  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  city  with  their  celebrated 
program,  which,  in  a  way,  is  a  com- 
bination of  toy  circus  and  revue  They 
form  one  of  the  best  of  vaudeville  fea- 
tures and  the  applause  that  greeted 
each  tiny  act  testified  that  they  were 
Indeed  putting  it  over  as  successfully  as 
did  Chester  Spencer  and  Lola  WilMams, 
who  are  favorites  here.  ' 

The  matinees  will  undoubtedly  be  peo- 
pled with  youngsters,  who  will  wish  to 
see  the  little  people  perform.  Then 
there  are  the  ponies,  the  small  ele- 
phants and  the  camel,  the  lion,  the 
snake  and  the  dog. 

These  clever  little  performers  furnish 
a  varied  and  most  entertaining  per- 
formance, the  scenic  efTects  and  the 
costumes  being  adequate  and  the  whole 
going  with  U  snap  and  dash  that  ap- 
peals. 

From  King  Tut  and  his  followers  to 
the  Jazz  band,  the  dances  and  imperson- 
ations, the  step  is  wide.  There  arescenes 
from  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  cowboys 
and  the  high  school  pony. 
.The  voices  of  the  singers  are  surpris- 
ygly  good  for  little  people  and  the 
show  girls  are  true  to  Broadway.  Then 
there  are  sketches  Including  celebrities 
such  as  Eva  Tanguay,  the  Dolly  Sisters 
and  Gallagher  and  Sheehan.  The  drill, 
which  closes  the  act,  is  well  dona. 

The  program  this  week  is  not  a  one- 
act  affair  by  any  means.  Spencer  and 
Williams  were  as  much  a  bit  last  night 
as  they  ever  were  and  the  fun  just  as 
appealing.  Billy  Glason  told  his  stories 
of  his  troubles  rinding  the  right  kind  of 
a  girl  and  sang  his  songs  as  he  alone 
can  sing  them.  Dezso  Better,  "the  man 
who  wrestles  with  himself,"  Is  a  scream. 
Fritz  and  Lucy  Bruch  furnish  a  high- 
class  musical  act,  and  Eva  Lynn  and 
Clyde  Dllson,  in  a  sketch  entitled  "The 
Awkward  Age,"  were  most  amusing. 

Fridkin,  Jr.,  and  Rhoda  appear  in 
novelty  dance",  and  the  Fables  and  talk 
of  the  day,  with  the  Pathe  News,  com- 
plete a  most  interesting  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 


SHUBERT— "Ted  Lewis  Fro- 
lic"; third  week. 

WILBUR— "Sally,    Irene  and 
Mary";  third  week. 
[     TREMONT  — "The     Rise  of 

Rosie  O'Reilly";  14th  week. 
'     MAJESTIC— "The  Covered  Wa- 
1  gon,"  picture  ver.sion  of  Emerson 

I  Hough's  story;  14th  week.  ; 

THE  WEAKER  SEX 

(From  the  Clipper) 
LURA  BENNETT  and  CO  (2) 
Boxing,  Wrestling,  Etc. 

II  Mins.;  Stage  (with  Mat) 
City,  New  York 

Two  robust  women  engaging  in  bag- 
punching,  boxing  and  wrestling.  Inter- 
spersed with  a  few  comedy  bits.  A 
much  lighter  man  assists,  serving  chief- 
ly to  be  slung  around  by  his  husky 
feminine  partners.  One  of  the  women, 
presumably  Miss  Bennett,  Is  adept  with 
the  punching  bag,  and  both  box  with 
the  poise  and  masculine  bearing  obtain- 
able only  after  long  years  of  training 
and  experience.  A  thorpugh  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  wrestling  is  evi- 
denced, several  sensational  flying  falls 
and  technical  holds  being  introduced. 
Because  of  its  novelty  and  physical  ap- 
peal, the  act  looks  like  a  winner  for 
outdoors.  A.  boxing  bag  fixture  and 
mats  are  the  only  props  needed. 

The  girls  appear  to  be  batbling  in 
earnest,  although  upon  occasion  they 
enliven  the  proceedings  by  Injecting  bit- 
ing, tickling,  scratching  and  other  girl- 
ish foibles  into  the  manly  art. 

With  the  talk  eliminated  and  a  little 
more  "rough  stuff"  added  the  turn 
might  easily  change  from  vaudeville  to 
carnivals  or  fairs. 


riLM  NOTES 

The  first  episode  of  a  serial  film, 
"With  Stanley  in  Africa,"  has  been 
shown  in  London.  Sianley  and  Living- 
stone are  Introduced,  "but  there  Is  a 
great  deal  that  will  not  be  found  in  any 
authentic  record  of  their  adventures." 

In  "The  Miracle  of  Tomorrow,"  a  new 
German  production,  shown  by  the  Apex 
Film  Company,  one  is  introduced  to  an 
awe-inspirin'g  mechanical  man,  oper- 
ated electrically  by  wireless  means. 
"The  thing  is  unusually  interesting  in 
itself,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  It  flgwes 

in  a  conventional  melodrama.  The  in- 
ventor makes  no  other  use  of  it  than 
as  a  means  to  help  him  to  gain  posses- 
sion by  force  of  the  heroine,  who  loves 
another.  He  fails,  and  the  sinister 
machine  finally  destroys  Itself  and  him, 
and  his  house  as  well." 

"Egypt  Is  the  background  of  'Fires  of 
Fate,'  a  Gaumont  film  based  on  the 
play  of  the  same  name  and  on  Sir  Ar- 
thur Conan  Doyle's  novel,  'The  Tragedy 
of  the  Koroski.'  The  background  Is 
the  best  feature  of  this  production. 
There  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
series  of  pictures  of  Egyptian  places, 
not  all  of  them  familiar  to  the  average 
tourist,  or  for  the  scenes  introducing  the 
Camel  corps;  but  they  are  linked  to- 
gether by  a  story  that' appears  rather 
thin  and  unreal.  The  majority  of  the 
cast  in  the  film  are  British,  but  the 
leading  players,  Mr.  Nigel  Barrie  and 
Miss  Wanda  Hawley,  are  American,  and 
the  method  of  production  indicates  that 
Mr.  Tom  Terriss  had  the  American 
market  always  in  mind." 


i  h  re  have  been  celebrated  musicians,  among  tncm  fecund  com 
posers,  who  might  well  be  remembered  by  their  correspondence  alone 
Mozart  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Bue- 
low,  Wagner,  Tschaikovsky,  Brahms,  Moussorgsky,  Verdi— the  volumes  of 
their  letters  would  fill  a  couple  of  shelves  and  furnish  entertaining  read- 
ing and  not  only  for  lovers  of  music.  Mozart  in  his  letters  to  his  father 
and  his  wife  revealed  his  lovable  character.  In  these  letters  the  great 
lartist  was  artless.  He  gives  his  opinions,  he  describes  men  and  women 
met  in  various  cities,  with  the  frankness  of  a  child,  but  he  lived  for 
music;  other  arts  and  literature  did  not  interest  him.  When  he  was  not 
thinking  or  writing  music,  he  was  for  billiards,  or  dancing  or  joyous  talk 
brightened  by  punch  or  wine. 

Beethoven  found  fault  -with  publishers  and  proofreaders.  He  was 
lalways  writing  about  money  and  contracts.  We  know  from  Haydn's 
idiary  in  London  that  he  was  a  shrewd  observer  with  a  sense  of  humor 
and  we  wish  that  we  knew  him  better  as  a  letter  writer.  Schumann  had 
something  to  say  and  said  it  well.  "Mendelssohn  wrote,  now  in  a  priggish, 
Iprudish  manner,  as  when  he  was  shocked  by  the  rising  of  the  nuns  from 
I  their  tombs  in  "Robert  the  Devil,"  and  by  pretty  Zerlina  undressing  and 
dancing  before  the  looking  glass  in  her  bed  chamber  while  Fra  Diavolos 
bandits  snickered  in  a  corner;  now,  in  a  pleasingly  familiar  way  with  the 
air^nf  a  well-bred  nerson.  Brahms  did  riot  hate  himself  when  he  wrote  to 
hi«  slavish  admirers.  Wagner  often  revealed  his  boundless  self-conceit  and 
his  inherent  meanness  of  nature.  How  he  whined  about  money  and  begged 

for  it!  T,   f      T   i.  -D 

The  great  letter  wi-iters  among  musicians  were  Berlioz,  Liszt,  tJue- 
low,  Tschaikovsky;  great  in  the  sense  that  Mme.  de  Sevigna,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  Gray  Byron  were  great.  Berlioz  was  as  romantic  in  his  letters  as 
he  was  in  his  music,  yet  he  and  Liszt  wrote  as  men  of  the  world.  Nothing 
pertaining  to  mankind  was  foreign  to  them.  No  one  can  read  their  cor- 
respondence without  a  personal  affection  for  them,  an  affection  heightened 
by  respect.  Buelow,  as  Liszt,  was  an  indefatigable  correspondent.  Some 
one  should  translate  the  letters  he  wrote  from  this  country  durmg  his  ! 
tours  and  publish  them  in  a  volume,  they  are  so  witty,  malicious,  selt- 
revealing  even  when  the  reader  is  conscious  of  the  poseur.  What  a  con- 
trast to  Mendelssohn,  who  apparently  dressed  himself  neatly  and  punc- 
tiliously when  he  sat  down  at  his  desk!   He  should  have  always  begun: 

"I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  ."  Tschaikovsky  wrote  about  nature,  books, 

music,  life,  religion,  the  future,  but  chiefly  about  himself  and  morbidly. 
His  letters.should  stand  by  the  side  of  Rousseau's  Confessions  and  tae 
Journal  of  Amiel.  Great  men,  all  of  them,  and  yet  was  not  Verdi  the 
noblest  in  his  letters?  Those  he  wrote  to  Leon  Escudier  in  Pans  are  now 
appearing  in  Music  and  Letters  of  London,  and  others  are  to  be  found  m 
Arnaldo  Bonaventura's  life  of  Verdi,  published  recently  by  Alcan. 

Verdi  the  Man  as  Revealed  " 
by  His  Correspondence 


This  gives  me  the  feeling  of  disgust  ana 
~  /  Uumiliation.  I  alw'ays  remember  my 
While  Verdi  knew  his  own  worth,  hel^arly  years,  in  which,  friendless,  no  one 
was  singularly  modest;  one  might  say  i  gpeaklng  about  me,  I  came  before  the 
lie  was  proudly  modest.  When  it  was  j  public  with  my  works,  ready  to  be  shot 
proposed  to  celebrate  his  jubilee,  he  op-  I  ^^d  very  happy  if  I  could  provoke 


IrtDsed  the  idea,  saying  that  it  took  only 
three  days  to  forget  men  and  things. 
When  there  was  talk  of  his  statue,  he 
wished  that  the  sum  raised  should  be 
given  to  charity  instead.  A  minister 
of  public  instruction  had  written  Ros- 


favorable  Impression.  Today  what 
preparations  are  made  for  an  opera! 
Newspaper  men,  artists,  the  chorus,  di- 
rectors, professors,  all  must  bring  their 
stone  to  the  building  of  reclame  and 
thus  make  a  frame  of  miserable  little 


Kini  that  for  40  years  no  opera  had    thinfeB  which  add  nothing  to  the  worth 


been-  composed  in  Italy.  This  minister 
tent  to  Verdi  the  decoration  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Italian  Crown.  Verdi 
returned  it.  "Why  has  this  decoration 
been  sent  to  me?  Evidently  there's  some 
mistake,  so  I  refuse  it."  He  learned 
that  a  "manifestation"  was  preparing 
for  him  at  Milan  after  his  return  from 
Paris,  w^ere  he  had  been  greatly  hon- 
ored.  He  wrote  to  Ricordi:  "And  know- 


of  an  opera,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ob' 
ticure  its  value,  if  it  has  any.  It's  de- 
plorable, deeply  deplorable." 

A  zealous  patriot,  Verdi  did  not  re- 
gard factions  or  parties.  "I  do  not 
speak  of  Reds,  Whites  or  Blacks.  What 
to  me  ar>e  forms  and  colors?  I  look  at 
history,  I  read  of  great  events,  great 
crimes,  great  virtues  in  the  govern- 
ments    of     kings,     priests,  republics. 


Ing  It,  l' shall  come  to  Milan,  to  lend  vvijat  I  demand  Is  tliat  the  rulers  of 
niyaelt  to  a  manifestatloh?  Never,  public  affairs  should  be  citizens  of 
never.  .A.nd  why  this  manifestation?  ,  great  ability  and  perfect  honesty."  And 
B^LUse  I  come  back  from  Paris?    But        jjg  admired  equally  Cavour  and  Maz- 


'The  Covered  Wagon"  is  announced 
}in  London  for  next  month.  The  great- 
!  est.  genius  that  the  film  has  produced 
lis,  I  suppose,  Charlie  Chaplin,  who  at 
I  once  grasped  its  possibilities  and  made 
the  fullest  use  of  them— so  full  that  if 
his  vogue  is  not  what  it  was,  the  rea- 
json  is  largely  because  he  provided  so', 
Vmany  imitators  with  too  many  seeds 
!  from  which  to  grow  the  flower.  None 
I  of  his  imitators  that  I  have  seen — and 
In  drollery,  in  resourcefulness,  in 
charm.  But  they  are  sufficiently  hu- 
morous to  put  him  in  danger  of  being 
accused  by  a  new  generation  of  being 
an  imitator  of  himself.  He  has,  how- 
iever,  a  remedy;  for  his  genius  cannot 
be  imitated,  and  only  half  his  genius  Is 
in  his  farce.  With  those  eyes  and  that 
mouth  and  those  delicate  hands,  and 
with  his  supreme  gift  of  suggesting  an 
almost  abysmal  melancholy,  he  can, 
whenever  he  will,  enter  upon  new  tri- 
umphs in  sentiment  and  the  comedy 
that  is  allied  to  tears.  But  he  must 
employ  some  one  else  to  write  the 
stories. — E.  V.  Lucas  in  the  N.  T.  Tiifies^ 

The  hero  of  one  of  the  strangest 
myths  in  the  American  klnema — and 
there  are  many — has  just  arrived  in 
London  for  a  short  visit  on  his  way  to 
Paris  and  his  native  Italy.  This  is  Ro- 
dolph  Valentino,  one-time  t»ngo  dancer, 
the  Julio  of  "The  Pour  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse"  and  the  toreador  in 
"Blood  and  Sand."  Since  first  he  pop- 
ularized the  smooth  "oriental  type  of 
hero  with  polished  manners  and  nar- 
rowing eyes  Valentino  has  been  a  figure 
of  legend  ana  romance  in,/ the  hearts 
of  schoolgirl  Aiiierir_j_^Bf;rong.  silent 


1  am  always  the  same  man,  the  same 
1  ;is  I  was  before.  You  must  prevent  any 
c:i'monsti-ation,  and  I  beg  you  to  assure 
nie  of  this  by  litter,  otherwise  I  shall 
iwt  go  to  Milan."  Invited  to  be  present 
;it  the  ftfst  performance  of  "Aida,"  in 
Trieste,  he  wrote;  "I  have  Ijeen  called 


zini;  he  said  that  one  should  kneel  be- 
fore Garibaldi,  and  he  saw  reborn  in 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  II  the  loyalty  of 
ancient  krlghts. 


VERDI  AND  CONSERVATORIES 

In  1S70  Verdi  was  offered  the  director- 
Trieste   for   the   first   performance  ghip  of  the  Naples  Conservatory.  He 
ere  of  'Aida.'    Parbleu!   Am  la  quack  j-eiused  it,  but  at  the  same  time  wrote 
a  strolling  clown,  who  loves  to  show       remarkable  letter  In  which  he  said 
v-gaf  as  Tom  Thumb,  Miss  Baba  or  ^^at  he  would  have  gloried  in  directing 
I  orang-outang?"  the  pupils  in  the  serious,   severe  but 

....-r-r,  ^.^  o.nrccDv  lucld  study  of  the  flTst  fathcrs  of  music, 

A  HATER  OF  PUFFERY  Scarlatti,  Durante,  Leo,  and  "thus  put 

.'elrdi    once   wrote   to   the   Countess  ^^^^  past,  the  other  In  the 

,'.rinl  Maffei:  "-^.11  this  praise  and  this  ^  p^.^ggj^t  ^^^^  ^j^g  future,  for  the  'music 
ttery  recall  to  me  the  past   (it^  is        j^j^g  future'  does  not  frighten  me." 

He  would  have  said  to  the  pupils,  exer- 
cise yourselves  firmly,  to  satiety,  in  the 
fugue.  So  that  you  can  then  compose 


.jwn  that  old  men  always  praise  by- 
me  yea.-s)  when  we,  without  puffery, 
ithout   knowing   anybody,    gave  our 


liiusic'to  the  public;  when,  if  we  were  [;ujgiy_  cllsnose  the  voices  well,  modulate 

I  ai>plauded,  we  said   (or  did  not  say)  v-  jthout   affectation.     Study  Palestrina 

,  thank  you;  if  we  were  hissed,  au  revoir,  ^^^^  ^             j^jg  contemporaries.  Then 

long!    I  do  not  know  if  it  was  more  M«.peelk>  and  fix  your  attention  on 

beautiful;  surely  it  was  more  dignified.  ,.,;(;itatlves.    seldom  go  to  performances 

.    .    .    It  seems  to  me  that  art,  as  ,„odern  works.  Don't  allow  yourselves 

manners  now  are,  is  no  longer  an  art,  [,g  transDorted  by  harmonic  and  or-' 

but  a  trade,  a  pleasure  excursion,  a  i.h,.stj-a'l  '"»«.uti«s,  nor  by  the  chord  of 


chasti.  something  that  one  pursues. 

men  have  been  out  of  the  running!' "luh: 
east  alone  could  charm.  His  photo,; 
graphs  framed  outside  a  picture-house 
were  not  safe  from  theft  until  the  man- 
agement agreed  tot  give  away  a  signed 
copy  with  every  ticket  bought. 

The  great  Valentino  myth  grew  .and 
strengthened  until  his  real  name,  his 
birthplace,  his  early  life  and  profession 
were  lost  in  the  general  extravagance. 
-A.nd  just  when  the  legend  was  at  its 
height,  he  severed  his  contract  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  screen.  The  English 
and  Italian  visits  are,  it  is  understood, 
mere  preliminaries  to  "staging  a  come- 
back," as  the  picture  people  themselves 
would  say.  Meanwhile  he  is  being  re- 
tailored  In  London's  best  shops. — Man- 
chester Guardian. 


the  diminished  seventh,  the  shoal  and 
refuge  of  all  that  cannot  compose  four 
measures  without  a  lialf  dozen  of  these' 
sevenths.  Then,  having  acquired  a  lib- 
eral literary  culture,  put  your  hand  on 
your  heart;  write,  and  (if  you  have 
an  artistic  organization)  you  wiU  be 
composers.  "At  any  rate,  you  will  not 
Increase  the  crowd  of  imitators  and  the 
sick  in  our  period  who.  search,  search 
and  (sometimes  so  much  the  better) 
never  find  .  .  .  One  can  allow  liber- 
ties and  even  errors  in  counterpoint  in 
tlie  theatre,  where  they  are  sometimes 
beautiful;  but  not  in  a  conservatory.  Let 
ui  go  back  to  the  past;  that  will  be 
progress." 

VARIOUS  SAYINGS 

Long  before  Verdi  wrote  "FalstafC"  he 
thought  of  a  comic  opera — his  first  c-'' 


ber,  or  a  subtler  creature,  possessefl  of 
a  quicker,  a  more  vivid,  fire  than  he 
anywhere  allows  to  her.  As  it  is,  ho 
balances  her  life  as  if  it  were  three 
verses  of  a  drawing  room  song  with  a 
repeating  rhyme.  Where,  In  this  Mary, 
forever  complaining  that  late  and  her 
own  unsatisfied  desires  prevent  her  from 
attending  to  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  Queen  whom  Klizabeth 
knew  to  be  dangerous?  Or  where,  in 
r    1.  „  u     T  r^neat  i  ^^^'^  habitual  yielder  to  men  whom  at 

.nowlng  If  I  shall  finish  It.    I  repeat.i         ^^^^^^  despised,  is  the  great 


•  Un  Glovno  dl  Regno"  <1840),  failed. 
Ha  wrote  In  1879:  '  .\  comic  opera  by 
me — it  worfTd  be  a  most  amusing  tiling — 
at  least  before  It  went  on  the  5,tage." 
While  he  was  writing  "Faistaff"  hi  said 
I'l  a  .  friend:  "I  amuse  myself  making 
rausic  without  any  plan  and  without 


"Valstifl"    he  'over  we  hear  of  in  Mr.  Drlnkwator's 
prologue?    Pathetic  she  is,  and  full  of 


1  am  amusing  myself 
•  Yet   two   years  after 

wrote  sorrowfully:  P""^' J"  "  color;  but  a  Kreat  woman  never,  still 

r.oor  village,  I  had  no  "}«^^"t.X^*!^ri  '^^^  dangerous    Intriguer.      Mary  • 

learning  anything    J^o^afterwI^d  i.Sluait.  whatever  her  faults  In  Ufe.  was  , 
A-retched  spinet,  and  soon  arterwara  i( 
flgan  to  write  notes,  notes  on  notes,  j  drawn  with  a  firm  line,  or  legend  would 
■  thing  but  notes.    The  worst  of  it  Is  |,  ^ot  show  her  to  us  as  vividly  as  It  does! 


lat  now,  when  I  am  S2  years  old,  I 
strongly  doubt  the  worth  of  these  notes. 
I  am  remorseful;  for  me  It  is  a  desola- 
tion." . 

At  another  time  he  wrote:  I,  too, 
know  that  there  Is  a  music  of  the 
future,  but  I  now  think,  and  I  shall 


across  so  many  years. 

"Mr.  Drinkwater's  other  characters 
have  a  truer  ring.  The  scenes  with 
Randolph,  played  with  dignity  and 
strength  by  Mr.  Douglas  .lefferles,  are 
the  best  In  the  play.  Jliss  Clare  Harris 
Is  simple  and  moving  as  Mary  Beaton, 


Drinkwater's  Mary  is  a  yielder  at  every 
turn." 


hlnk  ne.xt  year,  that  to  make  shoes  \  and  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams,  particularly 
I  here  is  need  of  leather  and  skin.  To  in  his  opening  passage,  gives  a  fine  ter- 
V,  rite  an  opera  It  Is  necessary  to  have  |  l  or  to  Darnley.  Miss  Cecily  Byrne  could 
i.iuslc  In  one's  belly.  I  declare  that  I  find  little  fire  In  the  Queen  herself.  The 
,im,  and  shall  be,  an  enthusiastic  ad-  play  has  charm  and  romance,  but  Mary 
mlrcr  of  the  musicians  of  the  future,]  Stuart  had  more  than  that.  She  was  a 
on  this  condition:  that  they  make  music]  fighter,  though  a  bad  one,  and  Mr. 
whatever  the  sort,  the  system,  may  be— | 
but  music."  _ 

To  the  0()unt  Arrlvebone  he  wrote:  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  you  what  will  come 
out  of  all  this  musical  fermentation. 
This  one  wishes  to  be  a  melodist,  like 
Bellini;  that  one,  a  harmonist,  like 
Meyerbeer.  As  for  me,  I  would  not  be 
the  one  or  the  other.  I  wish  that  the 
young  artist,  when  he  sets  out  to  com- 
pose, should  never  dream  of  being 
melodist,  harmonist,  realist.  Idealist, 
not  any  one  of  these  pedantic  beings, 
the  devil  take  theiin.  Melody  and  har- 
mony should  be  only  means  in  the 
artist's  hands  for  making  music,  and  If 
a  day  comes  when  one  will  not  speak  of 
melody,  harmony,  the  Italian  or  the 
German  school,  the  past  or  the  future, 
then  perhaps  the  reign  of  art  will  be- 
gin. There's  still  another  misfortune: 
all  the  operas  of  these  young  composers 
are  the  fruit  of  fear.  No  one  aban- 
dons himself  In  writing.  When  these 
young  authors  set  themselves  to  write, 
they  are  dominated  by  the  Idea  of  not 
offending  the  public  and  of  gaining  the 
good  graces  of  th>  ^rltlcs. 

"In  the  theatre,  length  Is  synony- 
mous with  boredom,  and  boredom  Is  the 
worst  of  genres." 

"Opera  Is  opera;  the  symphony  Is  the 
symphony." 

"Ah,  progress,  science,  reaUsmI  Ahl 
Ahl  Be  as  realistic  as  you  like:  Shake- 
speare was  a  realist,  but  he  did  not 
know  It.  With  him  it  was  the  verity  of 
Inspiration.  We,  we  are  realists  by  plan 
and  calculation." 

When  Rossini  had  composed  the  Pe- 
tite Messe  Solennelle,  a  critic  said  that 
Rossini  showed  by  this  work  that  he  had 
at  last  studied  earnestly,  Verdi  an 
swered:  "Rossini  in  these  last  y^ars  has 
'made  progress  and  studied'?  Bah' 
What  has  he  studied?  For  my  part,  I 
wish  that  he  would  unlearn  music  and 
write  another  'Barber  of  Seville."  " 

"Everybody  shows  a  tendency,  a  very 
marked  desire  to  'find',  to  be  original. 
This  Is  a  praiseworthy  tendency,  if  It 
does  not  pass  over  the  limits.  But  here 
is  the  peril  of  art,  of  all  arts  in  our 
epoch.  There  'are  artists  who  have, 
strong  lingo  and  long  breath.  They  will 
arrive  In  spite  of  the  roughness  of  the 
road.  The  majority  will  break  their 
necks,  after  a  short  march;  and  If  they 
go  a  little  farther,  they  will  be  breath- 
less." 

"I  have  never  had  and  I  shall  never 
hS,ve  the  Intention  of  giving  lessons  to 
any  one..  I  admire,  without  prejudice  of 
schools,  all  that  which  pleases  me.  I 
do  as  I  feel,  and  I  leave  to  others  what 
seems  good  to  them." 

"MARY  STUART" 

Drinkwater's  "Mary  Stuart,"  which 
did  not  please  In  this  country,  was  re- 
vised In  London  at  Everyman  Theatre. 
The  Times  of  Aug.  1  had  this  to  say: 

"There  are  historians,  so  accurate,  so 
precise,  such  diggers  after  'original 
sources.'  that  their  love  of  correctness 
blinds  them  to  a  perception  of  truth.  It 
it  Is  our  habit  to  read  history  for  the 
love  of  it,  we  hate  these  men  while  we 
admire  their  Industry,  for  they  are^  by 
profession,  meddlers  with  legends  They 
do  not  destroy  one  legend  and  substitute 
anothdr  for  it,  as  Carlyle  did  ^vhen  h^ 
shattered  the  old  Idea  of  Cromwell.  But 
they  deface  legends,  scratching  their 
surface  with  some  little  new  fact  wnich 
they  l^ave  discovered,  and  creating 
nothing  to  take  the  place  of  what  they 
have  spoiled. 

••«r  Drinkwater  has  a  different 
raetuod.  He  loves  the  Mary  Stuart 
legend,  but  loves  it  too  well,  a^nd^.spoils 
it  by  overmuch  softness  '  '' 

In    rounded  sentences 


IN  THE  THEATRE 

In  "The  Eye  of  Siva,"  a  four-act  mj-s- 
tery  play  by  Sax  Rohmer,  the  action  Is 
in  one  room,  which  is  furnished  with  all 
sorts  of  far  eastern  strange  products. 

Charles  McEvoy's  "The  Likes  of  'Er," 
which  met  with  genuine  success  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  last  season.  Is  announced 
in  London  as  "a  new  play." 

One  hears  of  so  many  ambitious  the- 
atrical schemes  which  never  get  far  be- 
yond the  stage  of  discussion  that  it  Is 
reassuring  to  have  the  names  of  wealthy 

supporters  for  the  project  of  the  Forum 
Theatre.  The  Idea  is  to  exploit  the 
opixjrtunlty  of  a  long  and  cheap  lease 
of  a  West  end  theatre  for  the  revival 
of  old  dramatic  masterpieces  and  for 
the  discovery  of  new  ones.  L/ord  Howard 
de  Walden,  Baron  Emile  d'Erlanger  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes  are  among  those  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  Komisarjevsky,  who  is  to  be  one 
of  the  artistic  directors,  has  done  iso- 
lated production  in  London,  and  his 
presentation  of  Tchekov's  "Uncle 
Vanya"  for  the  gtase  society  was.  with 
the  support  of  a  wonderful  cast,  a  most 
poignant  and  delicate  pie<.-i-  oi  woi^. 
In  Moscow,  from  1914  to  1919.  he  con- 
trolled the  little  theatre  founded  in 
memory  of  his  sister  Vera,  who  was 
considered  the  greatest  Russian  actress 
of  her  day. 

Mr.  Komisarjevsky  led  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  what  may  be  called  sympathetic 
revolt  from  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
and  both  his  productions  and  his  writ- 
ings on  dramatic  theory  are  a  criticism 
of  the  realism  practiced  at  the  Art 
Theatre.  He  admits  that  Stanislavsky, 
the  director,  carried  realism  to  perfec- 
tion, *ut  he'  asK.>rt?-  tb-  •If'-'v-  •  ;  '  ■ 
creative  actor  against  the  perfected  drill 
of  the  Art  Thfiitit.— -M-ui  ..v;.-..  i  ^.  .>. 
dian. 


A.  A.  Milnes's  latest  play.  "Success," 
did  not  appeal  to  the  London  public. 
■"•"Pf'ace  atid  Quiet,"  by  Horace  Hodges, 
brought  out  at  the  Comedy  Theatre. 
London,  is  described  as  "a  childlike 
and  bland  entertainment,  which  gently 
stirs  the  milder  emotions  without  Ihu 
inconvenience  of  mental  strain."  The 
hero  Is  an  eccentric  valetudinarian  who 
unexpectediy  proves  himself  a  man  of 
mettle. 


He  fondles  It 
and    saps  its 


I  am  glad  that  I  like  Dickens.  You 
don't  want  always  to  like  what  every- 
body else  likes,  but  you  do  sometimes. 
There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  shouting 
with  the  crowd,  even  though  you  may 
like  to  do  a  little  lonely  meditation, 
too.  Jlany  years  ago  I  heard  Albert 
Chevalier  sing  some  of  his  famou.= 
songs.  Inncluding  the  most  famous,  "My 
Old'  Dutch."  I  found  it  greatly  excit- 
ing, and  I  think  everyone  was  excited. 
The  old  coster  faces  the  thought  of  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  Chpvalier  ga«e 
to  what  I  suppose  are  middling  words 
and  middling  music  a  fine  pathos  and 
solemnity.  He  was  a  great  artis'.  and' 
it  was  good  to  applaud  hira  In  una- 
nimity. And  I  remember  on  a  Saturday 
night  at  the  old  Theatre  Royal  In  Jlan- 
chester  seeing  Irving  play  in  "Water- 
loo." It  Is  a  play  of  no  great  note  in 
the  military-sentimental  kind,  but  it 
roused  ua  all  to  a  long,  tremendous 
volume  of  applause.  How  happy  we  all 
were!  We  spoke  of  our  friends  --xult- 
ingly-  Sometimes,  on  such  an  occasion, 
one  wonders  whether  we  are  all  ap- 
plauding the  same  thing.  In  one's  isola- 
tion and  superiority  it  Is  possible  to 
pick  out  U'.e  recondite  note  from  the 
popular  tune  and  to  fasten  upon  that 


IN  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

1'lie  Daily  Teiegiapli.  reviewing  the 
musical  season  of  1922-192.!,  mentioned 
especially  Henry  Elchhclm's  "Oriental 
Impressions,"  describing  It  as  'a 
strangely  exotic  essay  In  the  art  of 
eastern  tone-palnting"  v.hich  gave  the 
EUdlence  something  "dl.«tin'-tl  v  new, 
alike  In  color,  rhythm  and  dissonance.'' 
Mr.  Eichheim  is  now  living  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  When  he  was  in  Boston 
a  few  months  ago,  he  said  he  was  at 
work  on  a  composition  ba^ed  on  orien- 
tal themes  which  he  heard  in  hi«  jour- 
T<rv  In  th»  east  last  winter,  when  lie 
'•^is  "Toatlv  Impressed  by  the  music  of 
tne  Javanese. 


Sir  I'xiward  Elgar  composed  recently 
a  work  for  the  opening  of  the  Lough- 
borough carillon,  which  forms  a  part 
Of  the  war  memorial  there.  There  are 
^Jo^  "  ^°'''"'  '•ansing  in  weight 
abouts.  The  method  of  performance  is 
the  keyboard  and  pedal  more  or  less  of 
the  organ.  Josef  Denyn.  a  distinguished 
Belgian  carillonour,  .  "opened"  the 
If^.^'r^  "^""^^  carillon,  and  he  it  was 
n  ho  produced  the  Elgar  work  aforesaid 

P  el  ,  \f""r""^  memorial  by 

Field  Marshal  Sir  William  Robertson. 

ti,r^T'  appointed   conductor  of 

^^1"°"'"^''''  Orchestra  In  Paris  in 
succession  to  Chevillard,  was  In  Rome 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  studying  there 
as  a  Prix  de  Rome,  and  heing  taken 
prisoner  during  the  ^fer  was  Interned 
On  iT""^^  prisons  for  a  lengthy  period. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  after  the  armis- 
tice, he  picked  Up  a  meagre  livelihood 
by  playing  the  violin  iil  caf<>.s,  and  sub- 
sequently organized  a  smsrl  orchestra 
from  a  mass  of  unemployed  musicians 
It  was  this  tiny  orche.stra,  playing  daily 
at  a  casino  in  the  Alps,  that  brought 
lame  to  him,  for  its  reputation  quickly 
reached  Paris,  whither  Paray  went  as 
assistant  to  Chevillard. 


s*ren-th  with  poetic  prose.     If  Mary]  But  In  these  cases  that  I  have  named 

wis  in  any  sense  the  great  woman  that:  as,  happily,  with 

legend  would  have  her  be,  she  must  literature,  we  are  all  brothers.— A. 

have  been  one  of  two  things— either  a  M.  in  Manchester  Guardian, 
fiercer,    a   more   determined,    rival  to 
Elizabeth  than  Mr.  Drinkwater  makes 


(  Admirable  Is  the  disposition  made  of 
The  notable  violin  long  used  bv  Maud 
Powell  and  silent  since  her  death  three 
years  ago.  Her  desire  was  that  it 
should  .go  to  some  gifted  young  violin- 
ist who  needed  a  fine  instrument  and 
who  was  in  such  full  sympathy  with 
this  one  as  to  be  able  to  evoke  Its 
spirit.  After  a  long  quest  her  husband, 
Mr.  Turner,  has  awarded  the  violin  to 
Mme.  Renee  Chemet  of  Paris,  '  who 
made  a  brief  concert  tour  in  this  coun- 
try last  season,  and  while  here  dem- 
onstrated that  for  her  the  long  silent 
Guadagnlnl  v,-ould  sing,  yhe  has  been 
practicing  on  It,  and  will  make  it  sound 
in  public  for  the  first  time  when  she 
returns  to  the  United  States  in  Oc- 
:  to>er.  "For  the  first  time,"  she  says, 
j  "I  will  be  happy  in  my  work;  to  piay 
i  with  my  other  violin.  It  was  like  a 
singer  who  must  make  a  career  with  a 
bad  throat."— Springfield  Republican. 

The  music  of  an  opera,  "Catherine." 
based  on  the  life  of  Catherine  the  Great, 
produced  at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  July  30, 
Is  taken  from  Tchaikovsky's  composi- 
tions, among  them  the  "Pathetic"  sym- 
phony, the  "1S12  overture,"  the  "Nut- 
cracker" suite,  songs  without  words, 
etc. 

How  few  of  us  have  realized  that  a 
"musical  ear"  Is  a  literal,  physical  qual- 
ity depending  upon  the  shajje  of  the 
aural  orifice.  Miss  Miriam  Kills,  in  the 
current  Saclibut.  describes  the  shape 
of  car  that  denotes  a  musician  of  any 
special  type.  Organists  have  one  shape, 
violinists  another,  and  so  on,  and  the 
shape  is  determined  at  birth,  never 
altering.  Mozart  had  one  ear  for  or- 
chestra and  piano,  and  one  for  the  or- 
gan. Sir  John  Stalner  exactly  re- 
versed the  Mozart  ears,  his  right  cor- 
responding with  the  latter'3  left.  Au- 
gust Manns  had  orchestral  ears  per- 
fectly developed,  and  the  Ideal  ear  for 
violin  is  credited  to  the  late  F.  Rees, 
second  violin  in  the  Joachim  quartet. — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

And  some  musicians  have  no  ear  at 
all. 

We  all  know  that  Wie  income  tax  com- 
missioners demanded  the  return  of  his 
income  from  "Mr."  Gay,  distinguished 
author  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  when 
that  opera  began  its  great  success  three 
years  ago,  at  Hammersmith.  Yester- 
day a  letter  was  received  at  Aeolian 
hall,  addressed  to  "William  Byrd,  Esq., 
Aeolian  hall,  W.  1,"  and  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "1  see  you  are  giving  a  recital 
at  the  Aeolian  hall,  and  should  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  this  restaurant, 
which  is  conveniently  near.  We  hope 
you  win  give  us  a  trial,  and,  if  you  are 
pleased,  recommend  us  to  your  friends." 
— Daily  Telegraph. 

MY  EYE  AND  BETT^  MARTIN 

(.V  comic  son^.        suns  bv  Mr.  Soiuervllle  tt 

the  New  York  th(»atre».) 
In  Yorkshire  I  wur  born  and  bred 

And  knows  a  thing  or  two,  sir. 
Nay,  what  be  more,  my  fatlier  said 

Jly  wit  would  bring  me  through,  sir. 
At  single-stick  or  kiss-the-maids 

I  wur  the  boy  vor  sartin. 

Zays  I,  "Push  on,  to  be  afraia's 

My  eye  and  Betty  Martin." 
Rl  tol  de  r}' 


^t"  whoam,  I'd  often  heard  foiki  talk 

Of  Lunnun's  famous  city. 
And  that  the  stones  on  which  they  walk 

Wur  pav  d  with  gold  so  pretty. 
To  mam  and  dad  I  gave  a  buss. 

Says  I:  "I'm  off  for  sartin. 
So  about  my  trip  to  make  a  fuss 

Is  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin." 
Hi  tol  de  rol,  etc. 

At  Inn  arrived,  I  met  a  man. 

Who  offered  me  his  sarvlce'. 
To  ;ake  n,y  ba.ggage  v/ere  his  plan, 

And  help  me  to  a  jarvis; 
"But  stop,"  says  I,  "this  wunna  do. 

Your  'rigs'  I'ze  known,  vor  sartin 
Your  kindness,  friend,  'tween  me  and 
you's. 

My  eye  and  Betty  Martin." 
Ri  tol  de  rol.  etc. 

A  lady  next,  a  flashy  dame, 

I  In  the  Strand  did  meet,  sir. 
Who  said  as  how  It  were  a  shame, 
^  That  I  should  walk  the  street,  sir. 
She  talk'd  of  love  and  sarvents,  too 
And  thought  her  prey  right  sartin 
"But  noa,"  says  1  ,"to  go  with  you's 
My  eye  and  Betty  Martin." 
Ri  tol  de  rol,  etc. 

I'ze  seen  the  lions  and  the  Tower, 

The  circus,  Asfley's,  too,  sir. 
The  play,  the  giants  strike  the  hour. 

And  all  that's  -strange  to  view,  sir 
So  back  to  whoam  I'll  turn  again 

And  marry  Doll  vor  sartin, 
I'ze  plea.se  her  so,  that  to  complain's 

My  eye  and  B>-ttv  Martin, 
m  tol  de  sol,  tvc 


ONDAY,    AUGUST    27,  1923 


ls  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


During  our  sojourn  on  the  Cape 
we  called  on  our  valued  contributor, 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  We  found 
him  the  same  modest,  self -effacing; 
man,  although  his  name  is  known 
I  from  Seattle  to  Vladivostok,  from 
j  China  to  Peru,  as  an  untiring  soci- 
ologist, whose  intrepid  researches 
I  and  formulated  conclusions  rank  him! 
with  Einstein,  Zweibrummer  and 
Dreibruecke,  not  to  mention  M. 
Poteron-Fezensac.  Nothing  escapes 
Mr.  Johnson's  eye  and  ear.  His  mind 
is  constantly  working  even  when  his 
face  suggests  the  influence  of  dope. 
Ke  talked,  as  wu  were  sealed  ori 
nis  veranda  looKuig  out  across  Ma- 
guit  bay — which  seemed  to  us  sadly 
in  need  of  dredging — about  many 
things  with  a  frankness  that  will 
not  admit  full  publication  of  certain 
investigations,  valuable  as  they  are 
to  men  of  science,  psychologists, 
physiologists,  pathologists  and  all 
other  "ologists."  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Johnson  informs  us  that  he  is  not 
even  distantly  related  to  Magnus 
or  Hiram  W.,  not  even  to  the  man 
that  made  crackers  educational,  yet 
he  confessed  that  he  felt  hurt  when- 
ever he  heard  the  phrase,  "Too  much 
Johnson."  We  hastened  to  assure 
him  that  this  phi-ase  was  never  ap- 
plied to  him  except,  possibly,  by 
some  fellow  laborers  in  the  sociologi- 
cal vineyard  envious  of  his  wide- 
spread fame. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  HERKIMER 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Johnson  even  at 
an  early  age  read  Indefatlgably.  His 
concentratloTi  of  mind  was  so  developed 
that  he  could  follow  Intelligently  from 
week  to  week  three  or  four  serial  novels 
publishing  in  the  New  York  Ledger, 
among  them  "The  Hidden  Hand"  and 
"The  Gunmaker  of  Moscow."  His  mem- 
ory was  equally  remarkable:  he  could 
give  the  titles  of  Beadle's  dime  novels 
from  No.  1  to  the  latest  issue.  Two 
stories  that  he  read  in  the  Sixties  made 
an  enduring  impression. 

"I  think  they  were  published  in 
Harper's  magazine.  The  narrator  of  one 
was  sleeping  in  a  house  of  a  sinister 
reputation.  One  night  his  right  arm 
was  exposed.  He  was  awakened  by 
something  cold  and  clammy  holding  the 
hand.  Wrenching  it  away,  he  lighted 
the  candle  but  there  was  nothing,  no- 
body in  the  room  and  'he  door  was 
locked.  The  other  story  told  of  a  man, 
who,  a  guest  In  a  Virginian  plantation 
mansion,  on  the  first  day  he  stood  be- 
fore a  looking-glass  in  his  bed-chamber, 
saw  a  hldeou."3  face,  apparently  without 
a  body,  glaring  malevolently  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  mirror.  Do  you  know, 
even  now.  I  keep  niy  arms  undf^r  the 
sheet,  and  whenever  I  shave,  i 
the  appearance  of  a  spectral  ' 


O  not 

HinUs  In  th(i  dark,  i  -  t.u.-.s  n.  ver 
frljlitencd  mf.  T)ut  I  would  not  for  the 
world  rend  again  tlmt  drradful  story  of 
Bulwfr  Lytton'.t.  "The  Haunted  and 
the  Haunters'  -It  Is  also  called  'The 
House  and  tb.-  Brain' -Wllkle  Colllns's 
'Haunted  HotPl.'  or  somo  creepy  novels 
hy  Sheridan  T-o  Fano.  nor  should  I  like 
tii  soo  again  the  picture  of  the  Witch  of 
Endor  In  that  old  Klft-book  'Women  of 
the  Bible.'  whllo  Dore's  Illustrations  of 
Panic's  'Inferno'  did  not  frighten  mo  a 
bit." 

REMEMBERED  DISHES 
We  asked  Mr.  Johnson  what  he  was 
reading:  when  wo  Interrupted  him  on 
the  veranda.  To  our  surprise  It  was  a 
cook  book— PampUle's  "Les  Bons  PlatB 
de  France:  Cuisine  Reglnale."  We  were 
urprised.  for  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  given 
to  the  fleehpots.  He  Is  singularly  tem- 
perate at  table.  Ho  has  his  weaknesses 
orned  beef  and  cabbage,  green  corn, 
deep  apple  pie;  hot  buttered  toast  with 
raspberry  Jam— but  he  is  neither  a 
Kourmand  nor  a  gourmet.  Nor  Is  he  a 
crank,  always  talking  of  calories,  pro- 
teins and  vltamine^  He  is  In  accord 
with  M.  Marcel  Boulestih.  who  says  In 
Simple  FYench  Cooking  for  English 
Homes":  "Pood  which  is  worth  eating 
Is  worth  discuss-.ng.  And  there  Is  the 
occult  power  of  words  which  somehow 
will  develop  Its  qualities." 

Here  is  a  golden  remark  of  Pam- 
pille's."  said  Mr.  Johnson:  'One  must 
be  at  least  30  years  old  to  be  fond  of 
pot-au-feu.  Before  that  age  of  pro- 
phetic power  one  does  not  know  what  is 
good."  Ah!  How  T  miss  the  onion  soup, 
the  pot-au-feu.  the  Conde  soup,  the 
pumpkin  soup,  the  blanquctte  de  veau. 
of  the  Duval  restaurants  in  the  Paris 
of  the  eighties!"  Mr.  Johnson  sighed 
and  >  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 
Again  he  lifted  up  his  voice:  "Do  you 
know,  this  PampUle  says  that  while 
Paris  receives  from  France  the  finest 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and  game,  it 
lacks  two  essentials:  meat  and  milk; 
that  the  peasants  in  Touralne  do  not 
know  how  to  make  good  butter:  that 
the  real  bouillabaise  is  to  be  eaten  only 
at  Marseilles,  never  in  a.  restaurant  of 
Paris  where  what  Is  served  under  that 
name  Is  only  a  thick,  rich  fish  soup-,  of 
a  disgustingly  strong  flavor." 

BY   POVERTY  OPPRESSED 

We  urged  Mr.  Johnson  to  purchase 
^^.  Boulesthi's  book,  in  which  lio  says 
that  a  good  cook  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  woman  with  an  even  temper. 
"Some  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  artistic  temperament."  This  led  a 
London  reviewer  to  annotation:  "Re- 
member the  artistic  temperament  of  you 
find  her  (an  accident  that  will  some- 
times happen  In  the  best  families)  with 
her  head  in  the  fender,  clasping  an 
empty  bottle."  M.  Boulestin  protests 
against  English  hosts  and  landlords 
serving  red  wine  too  warm.  Heat  kills 
the  flavor  and  brings  out  the  alcohol. 
"That  little  sentence  'have  the  chill 
taken  off'  has  done  more  harm  to  good 
wine  than  it  is  possible  to  imagine." 
Green  salad  Is  best  made  with  oil  of 
crushed  walnuts. 

"That  book,  since  it  is  published  In 
London,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "is  prob- 
ably expensive,  and  I  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  books  in  these  days  And  of 
what  use  would  it  be  for  me,  a  plain 
man,  disliking  .sauces — bordelalse,  bech- 
amel, scmbise.  verte.  vinaigrette — and 
all  your  foreign  kickshaws.  I  must  live 
simply  for  the  sake  of  my  health  and 
my  pocketbook,  especially  on  the  Cape. 
They  asked  20  cents  last  week  at  the 
store  for  one  cucumber.  Fish  cost.s 
nearly  as  much  as  beef.  The  fruit 
shops  are  often  kept  by  Greeks  on  the 
Cape,  and  while  they  do  not  by  any 
means  offer  gifts,  I  fear  them." 

LETHAL  STATE  ROADS 

"I  fear  also  for  my  life,"  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  "not  that  I  expect  to  be  held 
up  by  masked  highwaymen  as  I  return 
at  night  from  the  post  off  ice;  not  that 
the  fish  that  comes  from  Boston  and  is 
carted  about  may  poison  me;  nor  do  1 
ihink  that  I  shall  bi;  murdered  by  an 
envious  coUeagvie  or  an  impatient  sub- 
scriber to  my  colossal  work  'Man  as  a 
(Social  and  Political  Beasf  (elephant 
folio),  which  Is  as  yet  unpublished.  No, 
my  life  may  be  taken  by  soine  reck- 
less daughter  or  foolish,  blatant  son  of 
the  rich  summer  cottagers  on  the  Gold 
Coast  motoring  more  furiously  than 
Jehu  drove  his  chariot,  for  these  girls 
and  youths,  sometimes  little  more  than 
children — have  thty  a  license? — like  to 
see  pedestrians  jump  from  the  hishvvay: 

I   -  -~ 

they  like  to  hear  them  swear  In  Im- 
potent ragp.  would  the  Cape  Is  what  it 
was  30  years  ago  with  its  sandy  but 
safe  roads,  its  slow  but  enduring  horse."  I 
Not  that  1  fear  death,  unless  it  is  a 
messy  one,  but  as  Bert  Williams  once 
remarked;  Death  Is  so  permanent." 

Other  sayings  of  Mr.  Johnson,  lodged 
In  our  memory,  may  be  given  to  Iho 
public  wlicn  it  i.^  no  longer  distracted 
by  the  question  of  coal. 


PAN    PIPES    IN    bl^r£  STREET 
With  H  wild  woodland  grace  and  his 
pipes  at  his  Hpj^.  . 
Onto  State  street  at  high  noon  danced 

ThrouLh"'the   luncheoTi-bound  crowds, 
with  mad  capers  and  skips. 
Danced  and  piped  as  plpo  Ian  onij 
can. 

There  were  grapes  at  his  brow;  In  a 
skin  at  his  waist, 
lied  wne   gurslca  and   «ns  as  he 

It..  th^wWr).  of  a  dance  Ui  be  liaidly 
termed  chaste 
By  a  prudish,  censorial  tongue. 

And    the    throngs   gaping   stood   In  a 
Circle  of  Stare, 
Throttling    traffic   and   clogglnz  t.ie 

WlthT*jumble    of    people    and  cars 
evervwhere — 
In  a  shrieking,  immovable  mass.  ^ 

And  right  there  on  the  sidelines-He^ 
usual  place—  , 
With  the  rest  of  the  Rubl^erneck  Clan 
Stood       young    Gertie    O'Connor,  of 
Notions  and  Dace, 
Deep  intent  on  the  gyrating  Pan 

But  her  Hps  wore  a  sneer;  so,  I  thrust 

To  cttcront;  the  words  that  came 
through  ,  T 

i-rom  her  scorn-bearing  mouth,  and  I 
thought  1  could  near; 

"Think  I'd  fall  for  that^ld^bam  hoo  ■ 


^^^^^ 


While  we  were  absent  in  the  flesh 
if  not  in  the  spirit,  many  letters 
were  published  in  this  column  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "It  is  all  in  my  eye  and 
Betty  Martin."  Some  of  the  expla- 
nations were  ingenious;  some  were 
preposterous,  but  no  correspondent 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  expla- 
nation given  by  John  Bellenden  Ker, 
Esq.,  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Archaiol- 
ogy  (sic)  of  Popular  English- 
Phrases  and  Nursery  Ehymes" 
(Southampton  and  London,  1834.) 
(There  was  a  later  and  greatly  en- 
larged edition  in  two  volumes.) 

Ker  maintained  that  the  words  of 
these  phrases  and  rhymes  In  their 
original  form  conveyed  "The  import 
they  were  used  for  at  the  time,  but  in 
the  course  of  use,  and  through  the  mu- 
tability peculiar  to  our  language,  those 
forms  have  been  confounded  with 
others,  of  a  similar  or  nearly  similar 
pronunciation,  which  have  subsequently 
found  their  way  into  tlie  tongue  and 
supplanted  them."  Believing  that  Eng- 
lish and  Anglo-Saxon  are,  at  least,  sis- 
ter languages,  and  were  Identical  at 
one  stage  of  existence;  believing  that 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Dow-Saxon  "(still 
surviving,  in  the  main.  In  what  we  now 
call  the  Dutch)"  were  the  same  lan- 
guage, Ker  concluded  that  our  own  lan- 
guage must  at  one  period  have  been 
as  these  once  were,  also  the  same  lan- 
guage. Going  back  to  the  original  form 
of  the  words,  applying  the  sound  of 
modern  phrases  to  others  which  it  fitted 
in  the  Low-Saxon  stage,  he  found  a 
sense,  "corresponding  with  that  con- 
veyed by  the  form  under  which  they 
are  now  disguised." 


SUNBEAMS  FROM  CUCUMBERS 

Here  is  his  explanation  of  "It  Is  all 
In  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin": 

"A  saying  used  in  relation  to  some 
report  or  story  which  is  deemed  ground- 
less as  having  no  other  foundation 
than  the  fancy  of  the  speaker;  an  af- 
fair In  nubibus;  a  bare  possibility. 
^Het  is  ai  ein  mee,  'Ei!  end  bede  maer 
tljlng;'  q.  e.,  It  Is  all  upon  a  footing 
with  a  man  s  praying  for  it  to  come 
to  pass;  and  thus  it  has  no  bettei 
foundation  than  a  wish;  it  has  no  better 
ground  than  an  'in  case  It  should  hap- 
pen.' 'Bede'  is  prayer,  petition,  re- 
quest. 'Tijen'  is  the  same  word  with 
■tijden,"  In  the  sense  of,  to  go  on,  to 
come  to  pass;  and  so  to  happen;  for 
which  we  now  use  the  verb,  'to  hetide'; 
formerly  'to  tidd.' 

"How  Aeneas 
Told  to  Dido  every  cass 
That  him  was  tidd    upon    the  se'^ 
Chaucer 


'But  well  Is  me,  that  evlr  I  was  borne 
That  thou  beset  but  In  so  gode  a 
place, 

For  by  my  troth  In  love  I  durst  liava 

sworne 

The  should  nevlr  have  tidde  so  taire 
a  grace' — Chaucer." 


"I  am  aware,"  says  Mr.  Ker — we 
wish  that  we  could  have  examined  the 
gentleman's  bumps,  to  borrow  Charles 
Lamb's  remark — "The  phrase  has  been 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  Latin  words, 
'Hel  mihl  beate  Martlne."  " 

And  now  let  Betty  Martin  sleep  a 
.dreamless  sleep,  not  to  be  rudely  awaH- 


cned  by  thtrsllng  for  mlscel- 

laneous  ml  ilnfurmalion. 

SPACIOUS  SORROW 

The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London,  speak- 
ing of  the  scenes  attending  the  bring-  j 
Ing  of  President  Harding's  body  across  . 
the  continent,  iquotes  those  lines  from 
Walt  Whitman's  "Burial  Hymn  of  Lin- 
coln": "When  libics  last  In  the  dooryard  | 
bloomed."  as  expressing  "the  sense  of 
spaciousness    and    a  .  continent's  sor-. 
row": 

Coffin  that  passes  through  lanes  and 
streets, 

Through  day  and  night  with  the  great 
cloud  darkening  the  land, 

With  the  pomp  of  the  inloop'd  flags 
with  the  cltle?  draped  in  black, 

With  the  show  of  the  States  themselves 
as  of  crape-velled  women  stand- 
ing. 

With  processions  long  and  winding  and 
the  flambeaus  of  the  night 

With  the  countless  torches  lit,  with  the 
slleiit  sea  of  faces  and  the  un- 
bared heads. 

With  the  waiting  depot,  the  arriving 
coffin,  and  the  sombre  faces. 

With  dirges  through  the  night,  with 
the  thousand  voices  rising  strong 
and  solemn. 

With  ail  the  mournful  voices  of  the 
dirges  poured  around  the  coffin,  | 

The  dim-lit  churches  and  the  shudder- 
ing organ. 

Yet  there  are  some,  and  not  only 
"morticians"  but  "gentell"  persons 
who  would  substitute  "casket"  for 
"coffin,"  as  they  write  "proven"  for 
"proved."  They  would  go  through  the 
i  poets  from  Shakespeare  to  Whltmai, 
iwlth  eyes  on  scrupulous  revision.  The 
Iboy  In  school  would  then  spout  on 
i'"SpeakIng  Day": 

"No  useless  'casket'  enclosed  his  breast, 
Not  In  sheet  nor  In  shroud  we  wound 
him ; 

But  he  Jay  like  a  warrior  taking  his 
1  rest, 

i  With  his  martial  cloak  around  him," 
And  on  the  stage  we  would  hear— - 

If  these  genteel  persons  could  have  their 
iway:    "Stand  back,    my   lord,   and  let 

the  'casket'  pass."  They  still  say 
"limb"  for  "leg." 

I  QUICK  WORK 

(Kossuth  County,  la.,  Advocate) 
'  Dora  Laabs  has  brought  suit  for  di- 
vorce from  Emll  Laabs.  The  parties 
were  married  Nov.  22,  1922,  and  lived 
together  until  June  26,  1923.  .  .  .  There 
are  several  children,  and  plaintiff  asks 
their  custody. 


t^LU5 


A  MODERN  TIMON 

"That  Is  what'  a  physician" told  me 
a  long  time  ago.  He  was  well  along  in 
years  and  of  great  mentality.  'The 
more  I  love  humanity  tile  more  I  detest 
the  individual.  In  my  dreams  comes 
the  desire  to  sacrifice  myself  for  hu- 
manity; yes,  I  would  gladly  be  cruci- 
fied for  the  love  of  men;  but  to  share 
a  room  for  two  days  with  another,  that 
I  could  not  do.  In  24  hours  I  should 
hate  the  best  man  in  the  world;  one 
because  he  would  be  too  long  at  his 
meals,  the  other  because  ho  constantly 
wiped  his  nose  on  account  of  a  cold  In 
the  head.  In  a  word.  I  am  the  natural 
enemy  of  anyone  that  comes  near 
me.'  " 

HER  ACUTE  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

(Chicago    Herald-Examiner.) - 
Attempts  to  block  the  fire  by  dyna- 
miting homes,  business  houses  and  mine 
structures  pro;yed  futile  because  of  the 
high  wind. 

The  entire  performance  was  more  or 
less  of  a  joke  to  Mrs.  Rohm,  whose 
confidence  In  her  husband  was  supreme. 

A  NEEDED  "EXCHANGE" 

The  Herald  would  gladly  add  to  its 
list  of  exchanges  a  newspajper  published 
in  Czecho-SIovakla.  The  name  did  not 
come  from  the  amalgamation  of  11  jour- 
nals; but  it  was  deliberately  chosen.  The 
1  full  title,  not  abbreviated  by  the  pub- 
lisher, is  "Das  Egerlaender  Tageblatt, 
Neues  Marlenbader  .Tageblatt,  ■  Neues 
Franzensbader  Tageblatt,  Neues  Karls- 
bader  Tageblatt,  Neues  Falkanaeur 
Tageblatt,  Chodauer  Tageblatt,  Koenigs- 
berger  Tageblatt,  Elbogener  Tageblatt, 
Schoenbacher  Tageblatt.  Planer  Tage 
blatt  und  Tepler  Tageblatt." 

This  newspaper  recentlp  published  a 
valuable  article  on  "Hypotekenvertll- 
gungsverpfllchtencorschrlfen"  (the  doc 
uments  connected  with  the  duties  arts 
tag  out  of  the  eKplry  of  mortgages). 

'MOUNTAIN  MA? 


ST    JAMES  THEATRE— The  Boston  | 
Stock    Company    in    "The    Mountain  | 
Man,"  a  play,  in  four  acts,  by  Clare 
iCummer.    The  cast: 

kemngton.   ^-'^\.f^iJt'^^ol 

fe7e.  rr°'rughter-.-.-.--.-.-V.X.nes  Jan.es 

belaney  McCloud.  "Del'  •  •  A<ij|!y^^, Bus^hneh 
jjess.....   Marie  Lalioz 

i^;^:^^?a.^^?^in;::;::-:::-EH^'nar.ev 


(hardly  have  selected  a  belter  play  tha 
'"The    Mountain   Man"   with    which  t 
open  their  third  season.    The  applause  i 
and   general   tnlhuslasni   of  the  large 
audience  last  evening  certainly  showed 
that  the  company  has  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  people  in  Boston. 

The    play    itself    Is    not  particularly 
!  strong,  but  so  much  the  better,  perhaps, 
since  it  does  have  plenty  of  Interesting 
characters  and  tells  a  delightful  story 
pleasantly  and  whimsically.    The  Moun- 
tain Man.  played  by  Waller  Gilbert  with 
all  his  skill  and  charm,  is  an  uncultured 
chap  of  fine  old  southern  family.    He  Is 
taken  in  hand  by  all  the  poor  and,  there- 
fore,  admiring  relatives,  and   a  viva- 
cious  and   lovely   young   person,  Del. 
played  by  Adelyn  Bushnell,  Is  brought 
from  France,  where  she  has  spent  most 
of  her  life,  for  him  to  marry.  Which 
he  does  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  \ 
!  The  situations  growing  from  this  seem-  I 
ingly  Impossible  marriage  take  the  ac- 
tion of  the  play  through  the  period  of  I 
ithe  world  war.    And.  of  course,  matters 
l"work  out"  in  a  way  looked  for  In  a 
play  of  this  type. 

Tf  the  action  was  slow  last  evening 
the  audience  had  itself  to  blamo.  for 
every  player  was  enthusiastically  greet- 
ed, and  plot  must  pause.  Ralph  Rem-' 
ley.  In  the  guise  of  a  faithful  colored 
servant,  was  the  first  to  appear,  and  as 
the  play  went  on  proved  that  he  had 
lo.m  ;ione  of  his  ability  to  play  a  humor- 
ous and  difficult  ctiaracter  part.  Viola 
Roach  and  Anna  Layng  had  parts  of 
sentimental,  it  scheming,  sisters,  and 
were  excellent.  Agnes  James,  the  new 
ingenue  of  the  company,  as  a  disdaln- 
I  ful  and  jealous  cousin,  was  decidedly 
interesting,  and  Houston  Richards  did 
well  a  part  that  called  for  careful  act- 
ing, and  was  in  some  respects  the  most 
complex  in  the  play.  Mark  Kent  had 
the  part  for  which  he  is  so  well  suited, 
that  of  a  kindly  and  amusing  gentleman 
—from  the  South,  this  time.  Mane  Lal- 
ioz Is  the  other  new  member  of  the 
company  and  played  admirably  a  smal 
part,  as  did  Harold  Chase  and  Edward 
Darney.  '  .  ,^  ,  1 

The  settings  were  exquisite,  and  tne 
music,    with   Charles  R.   "«^tor,  tfon- 
ductor,  again  this  year,  added  much  to  j 
(the  evening'.'  enjoyment.  ^  1^ 

ONB.F.KHTHBIIL 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  casual  i 
visitor  to  B.  P.  Keith's  to  say  off-hand 
which  of  the  numerous  numbers  he  or 
she  considers  the  feature  act  of  the  i 
bill  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  cas^; 
the  program  may  be  said  w  be  amonc- 
the  best  ever  and  this  home  of  vaude- 
ville has  staged  some  clever  people  in 
its  programs  for  many  a  year. 

Vaudeville  offers  opportunity  for  the 
wide  jump  from  a  negro  act  to  one  in 
which  the  performers  could  easily  till 
their  places  on  a  concert  program  -or 
a  dancing  skit  which  would  be  easily 
a  feature  of  any  review.  Songs,  dances, 
melodies.  dramatic  bits  and  fun 
through  n  all  describes  what  is  souglit 
for  and  delivered  this  week  at  Keith's, 
i  Sarah  Padden  has  a  clever  sketch 
entitled  "As  Ye  Sow,"  rather  more  am- 
bitious than  some  that  form  portions  o; 
vaudeville  bills.  She  is  a  versatile 
actress,  and  the  story  with  its  moral 
leaves  a  rather  pleasing  taste.  It  ha:- 
moments  that  hold  the  attention  keen- 
ly  and' the  development  is  natural.  If  a 
hit  suggestive  of  condensation,  in  Its 
writing.  Her  support  is  excellent  and 
the  actress  was  warmly  greeted  at  tli 
close. 

Jan  Rubini.  concert  violin  virtuoso,  and  , 
Mile.    Diane,    French    chanteuse,    are  | 
worth  listening  to  as  a  bill  all  them- 
selves.    Musically  correct,  artistic  and 
appealing.    Mile.    Diane    sang  French 
songs  and  a  dainty  song  descriptive  of  , 
a    French    maid    and   an  Englishman 
who  Icnew  little  of  each  other's  native 
tongue  that  was  a  big  hit.    Her  cigar- 
ette song  also  "went  over'"  as  they  say 
iin  the  land  of  the  playhouse. 
1    George  Aus:ton  Moore  is  a  well-known 
iperformer  and  his  line  is  always  wel-  , 
come.    This  time  he  gives  an  interpre-  ' 
\ation  of  "VPS.  We  Have  No  Bananas. 
U  it   might   be   sung  by  ^  ne&ro.  a^^ 
Englishman  and  an  Italian.   As  this  is  a 
^ery   much   sung   song   the  novelty    of  | 
Moore's  fun  was  refreshing.  j 
Gene  Morgan,  the  boy  from  Dixie,  In 
l,is  shuffle  dance  and  his  ira'tat'on  of  a 
colored  dancer  "gone  crazy"  had  con- 
siderable originality.   J"-^^,  ?^^''' 
ence  Carroll  and  Lois  Syrell  in  a  medtey 
of   steps  presented  a  snappy  dancing 
act    while  Robert  Reilly  supported  by 
Moily  Kennedy  and  I><«le  l^ar^y  gave 
a    splendid    performance  ™ 
called    "Irish    Romance,  Introducing 
songs  and  dances  of  1820.  always  young 
and  always  worth  while. 
,    Cooke  M,rU"-ra^arin%h:^D°a?^" 
\?:JyV:.e  a  novelty  ^haMs  more  than 

^einXle  Lu^l^r^oVblcyfler=« 
£-^:vSr^i?^ro^:'U:s'^J^ 


SHOWS  CONTINUING 

WILBUR— "Sally,  Irene  and 
Mary,"  '  entertaining  musical 
comedy.    C-         *V  ^  *  '  * 

PLYMOUTH  —  "The  Blarney 
Stone,"  with  Walter  Scanlan. 
Second  ,and  last  week. 

SHUBERT— "Ted  Lewis  Frol- 
ic"; last  week. 

TREMONT— "The  Rise  of  Ro- 
sie  O'Reilly";  George  M.  Cohan 
show;  15th  week. 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Covered 
Wagon,"  picture  of  Emerson 
Hough's  story,  15th  week. 


/ 


2.  J 


There  have  been  of  late  fine  ex- 
amples of  hokum  and  hlfalutin  In 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  Un- 
der the  head  of  hokum  we  should 
put  much  that  has  been  written 
throuffhout  the  land  about  President 
Ooolidge  as  a  farmer,  his  ox  and  his 
ass  and  th*  stranger  within  his 
jrates.  (As  for  the  now  historical 
kerosene  lamp,  it  outshines  Sirius.) 

ThnrB  have  been  recent  examples  of 
hlfalutin.  or.  If  one  prefers,  the  Asl^itlc 
•tyle  ,that  would  have  pleased  Mar- 
tlnua  Schrlblerus  compiling  his  Treatise 
•".'f  the  Bathos.  Thus  Mr.  P.  Beaumont 
Wadsworth.  enthusiastic  over  Dorothy 
Richardson  — •  he  ate  with  her  and  her 
husband  "modest  meals"  In  a  London 
restaurant — tall.-s  the  readers  of  the 
Bvonlnisr  Transcript  that  "the  Confes- 
sions of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and 
the  Journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  the 
classics  of  the  literature  of  self-revela- 
t'on,  pale  Into  the  semblance  of  nipre 
Infant  scrlbbllngs  before  the  awe -In- 
spiring- Ivory  tower  upon  which  J3or- 
othy  Richardson  Is  carving  her  hiero- 
glyphics." 

Mr.  P,  Beaumont  Wadsworth,  not 
content  with  this  sonorous  burst  of 
wind,  not  to  say  hot  air.  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  Miss  Richardson's 
"name  la  as  inevitable  as  that  of  Flau- 
bert In  any  serious  discussion  on  the 
tendences  of  modern  English  litera- 
ture." 


But  even  the  clear-headed  and  logi- 
cal French  do  not  In  1923  always  keep 
both  feet  on  the  reviewer's  ground. 
Here  Is  M.  Francis  Gerard  discussing 
Jean  Cocteau's  "Plain  Chant"  in  the 
Paris  Journal: 

""With  his  hands  skilled  In  wringing 
poetry  as  a  cloth,  Jean  Cocteau  loosens 
his  girdle  and  appears  before  us  In 
the  simple  dress  of  a  beauty  awakened 
from  sleep.  .  .  .  The  calm  audacity 
of  his  bearing  sweeps  secret  meadows; 
he  arranges  the  furniture  of  our  pleas- 
ant unexplored  regions.  .  .  .  And  to 
uncover  these  Inclosed  and  completo 
spaces  In  their  chaste  equilibrium,  so 
close  to  our  naked  skin,  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  poetry — great  calm  forests  of 
the  tropics." 

The  O'ply  answer  to  Mr.  P.  Beau- 
mont AVadsworth  and  Mr.  Francis 
Gerard  is:  "Yes.  yes.  Wow!  Hot 
stuff.  Atta-boysl" 


AND    WHAT    IS    TO    BE    SAID  OF 
LAURIE  CALHOUN'S 

LAKE  SUXSET 
The  Alchemist  tilts 
His  kettle  and  spills 
A  stream  of  flerj-  gold 
Into  a  bowl  of  dusky  blue. 
And  leaves  it  there  to  cool. 

AROUND  A  HAT 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  speaking  at  the 
Harrow  Luncheon  Club,  said  there  were 
many  ways  In  which  the  mothers  and 
sisters  could  assist  the  progress  of  the 
school,  both  socially  and  intellectually. 
"One  of  those  concerned  the  appear- 
ance of  the  boys  when  they  wore  their 
terrible  straw  hats,  effeminate  In  ap- 
pearance and  uneasy  to  wear.  Those 
hats  should  be  got  rid  of.  (Cries  of 
'No.')  He  (Lord  Claud)  had  himself 
been  the  first  member  of  Harrow  school 
to  wear  his  straw  hat  tlirough  the  win- 
ter, but  it  was  a  sensible  Christian 
straw  hat,  such  as  an  ordinary  self- 
respecting  person  wore." 

Sir  Gerald  Du  Maurier  said  he  en- 
tirely disagreed  with  Lord  Claud  on  the 
question  of  the  straw  hats.  (Cheers.) 

Now  what  Is  the  form  of  this  hat  to 
which  Lord  Claud  objects? 

We  read  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  that 
the  revived  plug  hat  will  probably  nev- 
er resume  Its  sway  as  an  Introduction 
to  business.  "The  days  when  perspir- 
ing men  went  to  town  in  straws  and 
kept  silk  hats  at  the  office  for  business 
purposes  will  not  be  easily  repeated.  A 
prominent  London  business  man  with 
a  handle  to  his  name,  who  now  wears  a 
soft  felt,  owed  his  first  step  on  the 
city  ladder  to  a  friend  who  lent  him  a 
hat  in  which  to  apply  for  a  Job." 
o  i-oneress  of  doctors  held  not  long 


ago  in  London  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  plug  hat  and  the  frock  coat 
as  part  of  the  \)rofcssional  uniform  was 
mentioned.     This  led  a  London  dally 

poet  to  write:   

THE  MYSTERY  SOLVED 
(On  readiriK  that  Ui«  doctor  has  become 
less  mysterloUB.) 

How  far  remote 

The  Doctor,  dight 
In  skirted  coat 

And  beaver  bright! 
•Twas  then  they  taught 

Us  children  that 
The  babe  was  brought 
In  Doctor's  hat. 

Now.  boys  of  five 
Quite  long  have  known 

That  kids  arrive 

By  telephone.  A..  W. 

ADJECTIVaTT  ENTHUSIASM 

Sir   Henry   Newbolt   states   that  the 
word  "topping"  occurred  four  times  In 
a  boy's  letter  from  school.  "Ripping 
was  the  favorite  adjective  for  a  long 
time     It   was   preceded   by  spiffing. 
"Jolly"   Is  a  hardy  perennial  for  one 
can  say  "jolly  decent"  or  '■jolly  rotten. 
In  one  English  school  "racking    is  the 
word  for  the  highest  approval.  Perhaps 
the  word  Is  spelled  "wracking.  What 
is  the  origin  of  It? 

THE  CHOIR  WILL  NOW  SING 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Being  much  interested  In  the  old 
songs  reproduced  in  your  column.  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  in  print  some 
verses  of  the  old  song  entitled  either 
"Rosle-Nell"  or  "Swinging  in  the 
Lane."  One  of  the  verses  ran  some- 
thing as  follows: 

"At  last  an  hour  of  sorrow  came, 
A  spruce  young  man  from  town 

Was  introduced   to  Rosie-Nell 
By  Aunt  Jemima  Brown. 

She  stayed  at  home  from  school  next 
day. 

The  truth  to  me  was  plain. 
She'd  gone  off  with  that  city  chap 
Swinging  In  the  lane." 
Has    any    correspondent    heard  the 
verse  of  "High  Betty  Martin"  as  fol- 
lows? 

"High,  Betty  Martin,  tip-toe  fine, 
Couldn't  get  a  husband  to  suit  her 
mind. 

Fine  silk  robes,  fine  yellow  hair. 
Double  ruffle  round  her  neck 
And  not  a  smock  to  wear." 

Boston.        WALTER  C.  MITCHELL. 


THE  EARLY  BIRD  ON  THE  JOB 

(Galena.    111..  Gazette). 
The  stork  visited  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Wilbur  Wurm   and  left  a  baby 
girl. 

"FOR   GROWN  FOLKS" 

"R.  O.  H."  writes  to  The  Herald:  "I 
have  In  my  library  a  book  bound  In 
brown  cambric,  entitled  "Mother  Goose 
for  Grown  Folks.  A  Christmas  Reading," 
It  Is  Illustrated  by  Billings  of  New  York 
and  bears  the  name  of  Rudd  &  Carleton, 
130   Grand   street,    and   in  parenthesis, 
Croks    building,    corner    of  Broadway. 
The  date  of  publication  Is  1S61.  The 
fly     leaf     or     rather     the     page  for 
frontispiece,  has  .a  picture  of  a  witch  i 
holding  a  pie  with  the  'four  and  twenty! 
blackbirds.'    Underneath  are  the  'three 
wise  men  of  Gotham'  in  their  bowl,  and 
surrounding  the  witch  are  sketches  of 
the   various   characters  referred  to  in 
Mother  Goose's  melodies.    It  Is  a  very 
Interesting   little   book   and    was  pubJ 
llshed  anonymously.  If,  among  your  cor- 
respondents, there  is  anybody  who  could 
give  me  information  about  the  author: 
I  should  be  pleaded.    The  book  has  longi 
been    out   of    print   and    I    have  never, 
Jtnown  of  but  two  or  three  copies  everj 
in  e.xistence,  although  presumably  there; 
were  many  at  the  time  of  publication." 

This  book  was  advertised  by  G.  'W . 
Carleton  &  Co..  N.  Y..  In  1S67:  "12  mo. 
cloth.  J1.25,"  but  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor w^f  C*^  '^on  given. 

■URSDAY,    AUGUST    30,  1'. 


insists  on  getting  her  lountenauce  into 
the  centre  of  every  picture,  and  when 
this  stage  position  is  threatened  she 
shifts  and  wiggles  around  until  she  is 
sure  we  can  all  view  her  loveliness.  She 
pushes  other  and  more  charming  gnis 
out  of  her  way;  she  forgets  her  business 
in  her  obvious  eagerness  to  pose.  She 
makes  a  spectator  sick.  If  we  have  to 
struggle  to  concentrate  on  the  music 
and  the  leads  Just  because  of  a  homely 
creature  like  this,  we  can't  say  much 
for  the  opera  bosses." 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  B.  D.  of  Cam- 
bridge for  the  clipping. 

George  Fltzmaurice,  having  conferred 
with  Sir  Hall  Calne  about  the  screen 
vrslon  of  "The  Eternal  City,"  says 
that  Sir  Han  is  a  singularly  gentle 
creature,  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  , 
sentiment,  who  begins  to  talk  in  an  _  ex- 
tremely modulated"  voice  and  Is  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic"  'ibout  the  scen- 
ario. And  he  looks  more  like  Shake- 
speare than  ever.  ' 

Add  "Conductors  I  have  seen."  Mr. 
Hans' Knappertsbusch,  general  musical 
director  of  the  Munich  Opera,  made  a, 
"vociferous"  success,  to  quote  the  N.  i. 
Times      by     conducting     Beethoven  s ' 
••Eroica  symphony"  without  see™'"Sly| 
to  move  his  arms.    And  If  one  hand  had 
been  tied  behind  his  back,  his  success 
would  probably  have  been  stentorian. 

The  N.  Y.  Times  apparently  did  not 
like  the  mm  play.  "The  Midnight 
Alarm,"  a  "sad,  stupid,  boring,  sleep- 
provoking  effort  ...  so  bad  that  it 
lost  ail  merit  of  being  funny  even  in  its 
serious  spots."  Nor  did  the  Times  like 
the  titles.  One  of  them  was  You  re  as 
welcome  as  the  seven  years  itch. 

Bernard  Shaw  wrote  over  -o  vears 
a<-o-  "As  a  rule  when  an  Englishman 
can 'act,  he  knows  better  than  to  waste 
that  invaluable  talent  on  the  stage;  so 
that  In  England  an  actor  is  mostly  a 
man  who  cannot  act  well  enough  to  bo 
allowed  to  perform  anywhere  except  in 
a  theatre.  In  France,  an  actor  is  a 
man  who  has  not  comrabn  sense  enoufji 
to  behave  naturally." 

The  piano  prize  competition  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  as  seen  and  heard 
by  Paris- Journal:  "A  young  girl  beats 
the  piano  with  formidable  chords.  She 
thumps  it  with  a  savage  frenzy.  And 
as  she  thumps  she  seems  to  say:  I  have 
talent,  I  have  talent;  get  that  Into 
your  head.'  " 


cDlor  lei  tui-e.    wiietl  •  th«    Dennisliawi  n  i 
Dancers  represented  rhythm  of  motion:  | 
the  quartet,  rhythm  of  sound,  and  Mr.  I 
Wilfred  played  pieces  on  liis  clavilux. 
showing  rhythm  of  color.    The  quartet 
has  been  giving  concerts  with  a  pro- 
gram composed  of  music  by  Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky  and  others. 

The  London  Dally  Chronicle  cited  this 
remarkable  proof  of  "enthusiasm  for 
good  music."  A  Scottish  miner  not  long 
ago  walked  nine  miles  to  a  river,  crossed : 
.  it  by  ferrv,  then  walked  five  miles  more 
to  reach  a  town  where  "Parsifal"  was 
performing.  After  hearing  it  he  re-  I 
turned  home,  arriving  at  3  A.  M. 

But  when  "Louise"  was  in  its  first 
year  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  Heni  y 
F.  Gilbert,  now  the  distinguished  com- 
poser living  In  Cambridge,  was  so  firucl 
with  desire  to  hear  the  opera  that  he 
left  his  business  In  Boston,  took  pas- 
sage, heard  the  opera  and  then  returned 
immediately  home. 

We  read  that  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany lost  $351,718  during  its  season  of 
10  weeks  in  Chicago  and  three  weeks 
on  tour.  There  were  72  performances 
of  26  operas.  The  loss,  coming  from  a 
total  expenditure  of  $1,333,925  and  re- 
ceipts of  $984,207,  will  be  made  up  by 
about  200  guarantors  who  will  be  called 
on  to  pay  about  70  per  cent,  of  their 
pledge. 

A  Russian  magazine  published  the  fol- 
lowing note  of  musical  .interest;  "On 
Nov.  2a  in  London,  the  1000th  perform- 
ance was  given  by  an  ISth  century  beg- 
gar named  Hammersmith.  It  was  re- 
vivGd  t-.i-o  years  ago.  Another  18th  cen- 
tury opera,  'Polly,'  by  an  equally  famous 
composer,  Kinksway,  will  be  revived 
shortly." 


Bozo,  discerning  opposite  the  Tivoll  | 
Theatre  a  sign  reading  "Come  Across 
1  to  Eat,"  assumes  that  the  owner  feared 
I  the    place    might    be   mistaken   for  a 
Ijhllanthropy.— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Eastman  School  of  Music  (Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.),  is  sending  Vladimir 
Rosing  about  to  hear  ovec  100  candi- 
dates for  12  scholarships,  each  of  which 
will  cover  tuition  and  $1000  for  living 
expenses.  Mr.  Rosing  will  be  at  Stein- 
trt  hall  on  Sept.  4  and  5. 


NOTES  and  LINEsj 

 By  PHILIP  HALE  


The  list  of  singers,  pianists,  fiddlers 
who  will  give  recitals  or  appear  with 
orchestras  this  season  Is  as  'ong  as 
Homer's  catalogue  of  ships.  MItja  Nik- 
isch,  pianist,  son  of  Arthur,  will  make 
his  first  appearance  in  America  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  One 
of  the  other  pianists  is  Vladimir  de 
Pachmann,  who  is  said  to  be  more 
chatty  than  ever  and  still  the  inimi- 
table interoreter  of  Chopin.  Moriz  Ros- 
enthal will  come  after  a  long  absence. 
The  last  time  he  was  in  Boston  he  re- 
gretted that  there  was  no  adequate 
translation  of  Nietzsche  In  English,  for 
Mr.  Rosenthal  and  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
are  alike  In  this:  They  enjoy  philo- 
sophical discussions.  Percy  Grainger 
will  return,  having  given  58  concerts  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Holland  last 
season. 


It  is  said  that  Lady  Archibald  Camp- 
iMll,  jrho  recently;  died,  jvaa  the  Arst 

to  produce  pastoral  plays  In  the  open 
air;  that  39  years  ago  she  turned  the 
woods  on  her  estate.  Coombe  Hile  farm, 
in  Coombe  lane,  Norbiton,  Into  the 
forest  of  Arden  ar.d  there,  in  doublet 
and  hose,  disported  herself  as  Orlando. 
Society  approved. 

Louis  Dolluc  in  Bonsolr:  '"What  Im- 
portance is  there  in  the  origin  of  cine- 
ma words?  You  say  'Metro,'  and  'auto- 
bus," yet  you  discuss  in  the  name  of 
the  Sorbonne  'cinegraphe,'  'vlsuaiiser,' 
and  'cineaste.'  If  '  'cineaste'  doesn't 
mean  anything  and  Is  not  a  fitting 
word,  why  use  It?" 

We  spoke  the  other  day  about  the  re- 
vival of  the  plug  hat  in  London,. though 
physicians  no  longer  think  it  necessary 
to  sport  one.  a  frock  coat  and  a  Vandyke 
beard  or  other  form  of  whiskerage  In 
order  to  impress  their  patients.  We  re- 
member the  time  when  a  young  ph> - 
,  sician  in  this  country  was  In  despair  u 

■  he  had  only  scant  herbage  on  chin  and 
cheeks.  But  with  the  fear  of  microbes 
and  all  sorts  of  creeping  things,  the  doc- 
tor shaved  close.  Was  there  not  an  old 
saying  of  a  shiftless  man.  unkempt  and 
irresponsible:  "He  has  leas  In  his 
beard."  a  phrase  to  accompany  he  nas 
bats  In  his  belfry." 

M.  Achille  Marie  de  Flummery,  a 
Frenchman' of  an  old  and  disting.uislied 
family,  called  at  The  Herald  office  yes- 
terday. He  told  us  he  had  an  ancestor 
with  St.  Louis,  the  Crusader;  that  he 
himself  failed  of  a  seat  in  the  trench 
Academy  at  the  last  election  from  pure- 
ly political  reasons  (we  do  not  remember 
seeing  his  name  among  the  candidates) 
He  said:  "I  am  pained  to  see  tne  sllK 

■  hat,  the  plug,  the  stovepUio  as  you 
Americans  call  U,  revived.  Even  m  the 
time  of  our  Charles  X  our  ladies  and 
the\-  are  the  court  of  last  resort,  found 
it  hideous.  Read  the  let'ter  written  by 
Louise  de  Chaulieu  to  her  friend  Renee 


Cincinnati  enjoyed  opera  last 
month^at  the  Zoo.  The  Cincinnati 
Post  reported  the  "melodious  air- 
ing" of  Samson  and  Delilah's  trou- 
bles in  a  manner  that  would  have 
won  the  approval  of  critics  who  be- 
lieve in  the  personal  note. 

"For  Henrietta  Wakefield,  who,  as  the 
musical  barber,  reduced  Samson's  hir- 
sute adornments,  and  for  Charles  Wl- 
hau,  who  was  anxious  to  get  his  hair 
cut,  there  should  be  nothing  but  praise. 

.  .  .  The  chorus  was  colorless.  The 
women  had  all  the  snap  of  a  wilted 
collar.  And  the  dancing  girls,  who  al- 
ways nauseate  everybody  except  their 
preposterous  mothers,  were  as  bad  as 
usual.  We  would  like  to  call  attention 
In  particular  to  one  beefy  female  In  the 
chorus,  one  whose  actions  served  to  mar 
the  entire  performance  for  us.  She  is 
one  of  those  tall,  husky  creatures  with 
;i  dull  f.Tce  and  an  overfed  figure.  She 


Willy  Burmester  will  fiddle.  The  last 
time' he  was  In  Boston,  he  told  Mr. 
Knelsel  he  would  play  Beethoven's  con- 
certo, for  he  did  not  suppose  it  was 
known  here.  He  probably  thought  it 
would  come  under  the  head  of  "Spark- 
ling Novelties." 

Mlsa  Easton'3  other  roles   this  summer 
ha've  gene.rally  had  their  points  of  Inter- 
est-   but   almost   without   exception,  they 
have   been   portrayals   o£  maternity.— 
ward  Moore. 

You  upset  us,  Ed!  Of  course,  we 
knew  about  Poor  Butterfly's  little  'un; 
but  we  understood  Lohengrin  left  Elsa 
right  after  the  ceremony,  and  that, 
while  Tosca  was  not  much  better  than 
she  should  be,  there  had  been  no  con- 
sequences .  .  .  Well,  a  fellow  can  never 
reallv  tell  'what  these  operas  are  all 
about.— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Josephine  Durrell  string  quartet 
(J  Durrell,  Louise  Sweet,  Anna  Golden, 
Allldred  Ridley)  is  having  a  month  of 
work  at  INIarialden,  Peterboro.  N.  H. 
The  quartet  assisted  Mr.  Wilfred  in  his 


de  Maucombe  in  Balzac's  'Memolres  de 
Deux  Jeunes  Mar/es.'  "  He  then  abrupt- 
ly changed  the  subject  and  began  to-dls- 
cuss  the  Ru^ir  question. 

Last  night  we  ran  through  the  "ovel, 
which  we  had  not  read  because  It  1= 
the  form  of  correspondenee.    We  finally 
found  the  passage. 

The  romantic  and  headstrong  Louise, 
fresh  from  the  convent,  but  by  no 
means  unsophisticated,  wrote  that  she 
found  the  men  in  Paris  very  ugly  as,  a 
rule  "I  do  not  know  what  fatal  genius 
devised  their  dress.  ...  It  Is  without 
brilliance,  color,  poetry;  it  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  senses,  the  mind, 
the  eye,  and  It  ought  to  be  inconvenient. 
The  hat  struck  me  especially;  it  's  tne 
I  stub  of  a  column,  and  does  not  follow 
!  the  shape  of  the  head,  but  they  tell  me 
it  la  easier  to  start  a  revolution  in 
France  than  make  becoming  hats  The 
bravest  man  shudders  at  the  thought 
of  wearing  4i  felt  hat  with  a  round 
brim,  and  from  want  of  courage  for  a 
day,  one  is  ridiculously  hatted  all  one  s 
life." 


It  s  a  singular  story,  this  novel  of  Bal- 
zac's. Some  one  recently  wrote  for  the 
Manchester  Guardian  an  article  about 
children  In  novels.  The  wrUer  could 
not  remember  that  Thomas  Hard>  l  i- 
Itroduced  any.    He  e\iidently  forgot  tl..x 


..iile 

I  o-s(  ic  111  ■  l.iv-  .\li.si  iuIjIi  .s  '  1,1-  liii-  1-hll- 
Iron   in    "Xincty   Three."     Tlioro  aro 
liaptora  In  "Momolres  de  Deux  Jeunes 
Mnrlles,"  letters  from  Renee  about  her 
K  babies  that  might  serve  as  a  manual 
for  A   nursing   liome.     "Nowhere   Is  a 
I  young  mother's  Joy  more  eloquently  de- 
picted. 


TO   ONE   OF  THE  ADAMSES 

lOn  hi»  or  hrr  hre/iVlns  Into  poflry* 
Oh,  unknown  cousin  of  Adam's  line. 

We  come  of  a  hard-boiled  breed, 
And  when  wa  seek  with  the  poets  to 
speak 

We  surely  are  moved,  indeed. 
Can  it  be  that  the  blood  of  an  alien 
strain 

Has  brought  its  ance-stral  curse? 
The  Lowells  who  only  with  Cabots  speak 
Are  prone  to  drop  Into  verse. 

Oh.  unknown  cousin,  thy  bed  lies  soft  , 
Where  you  sing  to  the  break  of  day 

Of  love-lit  eyos  and  pink-flushed  skies. 
How  did  you  get  that  way? 

My  day  comes  not  at  break  of  dawn 

But  when  tlie  alarm  clock  calls 
In  its  fiendish  Rloe  at  half-past  three 

To  get  into  my  overalls.  , 
My  heart  thrills  not  at  the  thrush's  lay. 

But  the  lay  of  the  speckled  hen 
Beneath  her  breast  In  her  cosey  nest 

Is  something  else  again. 

Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Will  "one  of  the  Adamses"  who  wrote 
"Pawn."  published  In  this  column  on 
.-\ug.  24.  please  send  his  (or  her)  name 
and  address  to  Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Clark, 
the  Ontio.  Ogunquit,  Me.? 

THE  BURDEN  OF  CIVILIZATION 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
The  department  store  elevator  was 
packed  with  shoppers.  The  stout  4Ts. 
the  small  32s  with  bejewelled  ears,  and 
pun-case  petticoats.  The  tall,  thiir" 
gentleman.  whose  anxious  expression 
indicated  fear  of  being  borne  past  his 
destination,  was  grasping  hi.<;  tidy  pur- 
chasing list  with  nervous  flnr-ers,  v.hlli- 
the  key  that  hung  from  a  loop  on  hi". 
watch  chain  told  us  thaj  he  lived  behind 
the  locked  door  of  learning.  Then  there 
was  the  red-sandalled  flapper,  wJiio.se 
lip-sticked  mouth  was  half  open,  not 
with  surprise,  but  with  the  general  re- 
laxation of  her  whole  body.  Her  tiny 
hand  grasped  a  .swagger  stick  and  her 
body'  was  doubled  in  the  middle,  iiot  in 
pain  but  in  a  flapper  pose.  Seated  'jn  a 
stool  in  the  corner  was  the  operator, 
brown-skinned,  cieair-eyed,  with  a  neat 
uniform  and  QuIet.  well-modulated  voice 
that  distinctly  announced  the  wares  on 
the  approaching  floors. 

The  elevator  and  other  up-liftln,g  ex- 
periences seem  to  be  raising  clear- 
yed  people  like  her.  to  sometning  like 
leadership.  Prelsed  flat  against  the  side 
of  the  car.  and  partly  held  in  place  by 
ny  own  body  were-  two  gentlewouien. 
Tall,  and  thin,  with  pot  pie  hats  s'tting 
ightly  on  neutral  hair,  wound  over 
night  -with  kid  curlers.  Their  high- 
ivaisted  dresses  wt  -e  neatly  buttoned 
jver  flat  chests.  Euch  woman  carried 
i  Boston  bag.  My  ear  was  tuned  to 
heir  low-voiced  conversation. 

"Did  you  find  \vhat  you  wanted,  Vlc- 
oria,  at  the  women's  undergarment 
xunter?" 

"No,  I  got  what  the  saleswoman  said 
ought  to  have.  They  don't  make  any 
what  I  wanted.  It  is  so  with 
sverything.  You  know  i^erfectly  well. 
\ngelina,  we  can  never  find  a  modern 
)0wl  to  replace  grandmother's:  we 
might  as  well  buy  one  of  those  awful 
ood  choppers  first  as  last!" 

The  operator  announced  "Kitchen  de- 
mrtment,"  and  I  relieved  pressure  on 
;he  ladies  by  wriggling  free  a  little,  and 
Lhey  left  to  go  on  their  quest. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
buy  a  lemon  squeezer,  I  hoard  the  red- 
sandalled  flapper,  or  matron,  for  such 
she  was.  if  her  wedding  ring  meant 
inyt?iing,  ask  if  there  was  any  danger 
jf  people  trying  to  eat  the  artificial 
'ruit  she  was  buying. 

IDA  HOOKER, 

Belmont. 

THE  WELL-DRESSED  HAM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  saw  a  young  cake-eater  in  Worces- 
ter last  week  garbed  as  follows: 

Dinner  jacket  covering  a  Valentino 
rt-aistcoat:  tango  shirt,  wing  collar,  with 
i.  mauve  four-in-hand  cravat,  set  off  by 
1  yellow  cap. 

At  first  thought  he  was  going  to  at- 
:end  a  masquerade,  but  as  it  was  in  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon,  I  knew  that 
wuldn't  be.  It  turned  out  that  he  was 
simply  "putting  on  the  dog"  for  a  trick 
wedding. 

Every  item  wrong!  None  of  your  half- 
ivay  measures  for  that  buckaroo.  He 
xpressed  a  perfect  synthesis  of  poor 
Laste.  Had  the  style  editor  of  Va'nity 
Fair  seen  this  gilded  lily,  he  would  have 
frothed  at  the  mouth. 

WM.  L.  ROBINSON. 

ADD  "VERSaS  TO  REMEMBER" 

the  World  Wags: 
"will  some  reader  kindly  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  the  poen»  of  which  this  Is  the 
first  ytniiza? 


And  taught  our  f.  >m.  lo  sc^ar. 
Ilr  was  the  flrsl  that  ever  burst 
Into  the  second  floor." 
I  think  It  Is  by  Oliver  Hcrford. 
KewtonvlUe.  "  •  **• 


enctiBfnore 

iiite- 


Sotno  undoubtedly  think  that  Mr. 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann.  pianist,  Is  the 
egoist  of  \\\  egoists,  for  he  Is  reported 
as  saying  when  ho  landed  in  New  York: 
"I  am  the  great  player,  the  greatest 
player.  When  I  hear  what  t  play,  I  say 
■it  is  finished— a  perfect  thing,  thank 
God."  "  But  those  who  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  Mr.  de  Pachmann  out- 
side the  concert-hall  arc  not  offended 
by  this  burst  of  self-appreciation.  Nine 
out  of  10  pianists,  fiddlers,  singers,  | 
even  cornet  players,  think  as  well  about 
themselves;  they  will  admit  that  they 
are  "the  greatest"  in  private  conversa- 
tion, if  any  virtuoso  desires  pi^'acy  for 
a  moment;  but  they  are  not  so  honest 
as  Mr.  de  Pachmann  in  trumpeting  their 
fame.    For  that  they-hire  press  agents. 

Mr.  de* Pachmann  l.f.  indeed,  a  great 
pianist,  the  most  poetic  interpreter  of 
(Chopin  that  we  know.  No  pianist  pro- 
duces more  beautiful  tones  from  an  in- 
strument which  is  for  too  many  merely 
a  box  of  jingling  wires  with  a  keyboard 
to  be  thumped. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  de  Pachmann's 
conversational  abilities  are  so  marked 
that  his  running  comments  on  his  own 
performance  -in  the  concert  hall  dis- 
turb those  who  look  on  virtuosos  as 
more  than  mortals.  The  late  John  F. 
Runcirpan  wrote  in  tl\e  Saturday  Re- 
view that  Mr.  de  Pachmann  was  play- 
ing in  a  certain  hall:  "No  one  should 
fall'to  see  him."  ]^d  the  late  "Sandy" 
Browne  characterized  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
when  he  first  exhibited   in  Boston  as 

the  Chopinzee."  This  does  not  pre- 
vent Mr.  de  Pachmann  from  being  one 
of  the  few  pianists  that  work  a  spell. 
He  is  the  most  "intimate"  of  all  inter- 
preters of  Chopin.  We  regret  to  add 
tliat  he  is  also  a  humorist;  for  in  New 
York  he  said  that  Mr.  Godowsky  is  the 
greatest  living  composer. 


SCARLET  COAT 

I  spied  a  girl  in  a  ftame-red  coat 
While    August    slept    in  drowsy 
haze, 

It  was  as  if  I'd  caught  a  glimpse 
Of  cool  autumnal  days. 

She  was  a  leaf  burned  by  the  frost, 

A  maple  leaf  turned  red. 
And  cool  was  the  tilt  of  the  proud 
young  face, 

The  lift  of  the  slight  young  head. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  rustling  dry 
Of  crisp  leaVes  and  brown— 

AVas  she  a  scout  of  autumn 
Reconnoitring  the  town? 
Milton.  H.  W.  M. 


-■i-propos  of  the  singular  attitude  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Rochelle  tow- 
rd    a    loaned    statue,    Mr.    Frank  H. 
Brig?s  recalls  an  old  limerick: 

"There  was  a  young  sculptor  named 
Phidias, 

Whose  statues  some  people  thought 
hideous. 

He  made  Aphrodite 
Without   any  nightie, 
Which  shocked  the  uitra-fastidiqus."  | 


"I  assure  you,"  writes  Mr.  Briggs, 
"that  this  is  of  the  vintage  of  1878." 

OLD  SONGS  AND  ENTERTAINERS 

As  the  .World  Wags: 

My  friend  Miss  E.  Frances  King,  for- 
merly of  Middleboro,  writes  me  that 
when  she  was  a  child  her  father  used 
to  sing  for  his  children  a  song  about 
"Hi  Betty  Martin,  tip  toe  trot."  Says 
Miss  King:  "Among  my  'art  collections' 
was  a  small  engraving:  a  woma'n  very 
mucli  dressed  in  old-fashioned  'rigs,' 
realiixing  in  a  big  easy  chair,  trying  to 
hold  one  eye  open  with  two  hands,  evi- 
dently for  a  young  man  in  costume — 
ruffles  and  wig — trying  to  see  if  fliere 
were  anything  in  it,  and  it  was  called 
•Hi  Betty  Martin.'  " 

It  would  seem  that  the  picture  was 
meant  to  illustrate  that  eloquent  [as- 
sage.  "O  my  eye,  Betty  Martin!"  Judg- 
ing by  the  ruffles  and  wig  the  song 
must  be  a  very  old  one.  Perhaps  the 
whole  thing  will  yet  come  to  light. 

As  to  that  rare  pld  entertainer. 
"Comical  Brown."  Mr.  C.  W.  Lewis  of 
Brookline  writes  me  that  at  last  ac- 
counts his  widow,  whom  Mr.  *  Lewis 
knew,  was  still  living.  Her  name  was 
.\nnie  May  (Ross)  Brown.  When  he 
last  saw  .her.  in  October.  1918,  she  was 
making  •  her  home  with  a  married 
daughter,  Mrs.  Louis  P.  Lambert.  In 
Dorchester.  She  was  16  years  old  wh-m 
she  married;  her  husband  t%vlce  that 
age.  "Comical  Brown's"  real  name  was 
William  Buffum  Earle. 

Boston.         SYLVESTER  B.\XTER. 


A  LONG  ^ULL  AND  A  STRONG  PULL 

(Soiiih  Haven,  Mich..  Tribune) 
The  child  was  taken  lo  Dr.  Becker, 
and,  although  it  Is  a  seriou.i  case,  he 
hopes  the  eye  will  come  out  all  right. 

'  A  VOCAL  PROBLEM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  great  interest 
in  "Betty  Martin"  and  no  one  remem- 
bers the  tune,  I  venture  to  send  the 
following  memorandum.  Nearly  50 
years  ago,  I  frequently  heard  the  air 
in  the  home  of  an  English  neighbor. 

4-1    Time- S7653-4231-S7653-422- 
87653-4231-87653-421- 

AU  notes  are  quarter  notes  except  76, 
In  the  first,  third,  flftlr  and  seventh 
measures,  which  are  eighth  notes,  and 
the  second  2,  in  the  fourth  measure, 
which  is  an  octave  higher  than  the 
first  2  and  is  a  half  note,  as  Is  also  the 
last  1  in  the  last  measure. 

I  hope  the  music  will  give  your  read- 
ers as  much  pleasure  as  it  did  me. 

MARCIA   G.  GREENOUGH. 

Woburn. 

This  takes  us  back  to  Pythagoras  and 
his  mathematical  music. — Ed. 


FOR   BLUE   MONDAYS.   OF  COURSE 

(Want  adv.  In   Chicago  Daily  News) 
BY    LAUNDRESS— COLORED  DAYS; 
Refs.    Phone  Atlantic  1290. 


M.  O.  R.  of  South  Lynnfleld  writes: 
"I  wish  to  tell  'V.  P.'  that  'My  Eye. 
Betty  Martin'  had  a  merry,  rollicking 
dance  tune.  -Over  CO  years  ago,  my  I 
mother  used  \n  sing  (knd  dance)  the! 
song  to  please  me,  then  a  small  child. 
She  was  a  graceful  dancer  and  her 
steps  suited  the  music.  There  were 
two  verses  and  a  chorus." 


E.  B.  E.  "of  Ashland,  N.  H.,  writes: 
'An  old  jingle  ran: 
"Hi!  Betty  Martin 

Tip-toe  fine. 
She  couldn't  find  a  husband 

To  suit  her  mind. 

Lookee  East! 

Lookee  AVest! 

'Lookee  for  the  one  that's  best!'  " 


TO  A   FASHIONABLE  DAMSEL 

(Cigarettes  to  match  each  grown  hav© 
becWme  a  mild  rage  among  the  super- 
sniafX  set. — Daily  Paper.) 

You  say  that  in  the  smartest  sets 

Kaleidoscopic  cigarettes 
!       To  match  each  different  dress 

Are  now  the  rage;  and  I  foretell  .. 

Ths-t  soon  your  clianging  moods  as 
well 

1       They'll  tastefully  express. 

Thus,  when  you're  suffering  from 
"the  blues" 
I    An  azure  cigarette  you'll  choose; 
And  when  you're  feeling  gay 
Couleur  de  rose  will  do  instead; 
You'll  always  smoke  a  fiery  red 
When  you've  an  angry  day. 

I    When  you  are  deeply  wrapped  in 
thought. 

1    Your    "fag"    will    be — at    least  it 
I    :         ought — 

Pale  grey  to  match  your  cloak; 
But,  as  your  fancies  soon  die  out, 
This    fad,    I've    not    the  slightest 
doubt, 

Will  quickly  end  in  smokeJ- 
L.  M.  O.  in  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

On  Aug  24  Nancy  Bliss  of  Reading 
asked  about  a  poem,  "The  Bluebird,'' 
We  are  indebted  to  "Subscriber  of 
Lancaster;  "M.  J."  of  Somervllie:  M. 
L"  of  Boston;  Margaret  Lane  of  West 
iviedford;  "S.  L.  N."  of  Lake  Sunapee 
N  H  ■  Emily  Wood  of  East  lUndge,  N. 
H.;  "H.  K.  B."  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  and 
kii"  anonymous  correspondent  for  infor- 
Inatlon.  The  poem  is  by  Emily  Hunt- 
ington Miller.  "Subscriber"  quotes  the 
I  feour  verses  from  "Child  Life:  A  Col- 
lection of  Poems,"  edited  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  (1872).  Is  it  not 
probable  that  tho  four  verses  were 
first  printed  in  a  magazine  for  children? 
The  first  verse  runs: 
"I  know  the  song  that  the  bluebird  Is 
singing. 

Out   In    the   apple    trea   where    he  Is 
swinging. 

Brave  little  fellow  the  skies  may  be 
dreary. 

Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  Is  so 
cheery." 

"COMPLETING  IT" 

H.  H.  B.  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  writes: 
My  Dying  Fisherman"  began  his  swan 
song  four  stanzas  ahead  of  those  al- 
ready published  in  The  Herald: 
It  was  a  nice  day  in  October 

Last  September  in  July, 
The  moon  lay  thicic  upon  the  ground. 
The  mud  shone  in  the  sky. 

The  flowers  were  singing  sweetly. 

The  birds  were  full  of  bloom. 
So  I  went  into  tlM  cellar 
To  sweep  an  upstairs  room. 

-The  time  was  Tuesday  morning 
On  Wednesday  just  at  night, 
I  saw  a  thousand  miles  away 
A  house  just  out  of  sight. 

The  walls  projected  backwards. 

The  front  was  round  the  back. 
It  stood  alon?  wkh  other.s. 

The  fence  was  whitiv.-ashed  black. 


SANITARY     AND     SOCIAL  NOTES 
FROM  DOWH  EAST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  our  little  village  which  has  a  sum- 
mer population  of  several  thousand.  In- 
cluding mkny  artists — operative  or 
speculative,  with  pencil  or  pen— the 
postmaster  has  placed  In  the  postofflce 
a  barrel  lor  waste,  labelled  "please  be 
decent."  In  commending  his  action  It 
was  suggested  that  Jt  might  be  well  If 
accumulated  Utter  wore  swept  from  the 
front  steps.  "Why!"  said  the  young 
woman  In  charge,  "They've  been  swept 
oft  three  or  four  times  already,  this 
summer." 

They  strive  to  carry  personal  clean- 
liness, at  any  rate,  a  bit  farther  over 
at  Old  Orchard;  witness  this  advertise- 
ment in  the  Biddeford  Journal:  "Want- 
ed, a  woman  to  clean,  from  8  to  10  at 
night."  But  why  not  occasionally  clearr 
a  man? 

At  the  gateway  to  our  village,  on  the 
state  road,  where  the  Increasing  stream 
of  motor  traffic  goes  up  and  down,  a  big 
sign  reads:  "Stop!  Obey  the  law."  This 
provokes  Inquiry  and  touches  the  New 
England  conscience.  It  seems  of  gen- 
eral application  and  evidently  one  ou?ht 
to  stop,  but  why?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
nobody  ever  does  stop.  In  the  village 
Itself  one  Is  Informed  "You  cannot  ride 
bicycles  on  the  sidewalks."  Now,  I 
think  one  can,  it  able  to  ride  a  bicycle 
at  all,  for  there  Is  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  sidewalks.  But  personally  I 
have  never  tried  It,  since  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  that  one  must  not,  even  If 
one  can.  So  curiosity  remains  unsat- 
isfied. HORACE  G.  WADLIN. 


FACT  VS.  FICTION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Chinatown  is  usually  peaceful;  but 
any  moment  the  saw*l-ofI  shotguns  may 

i  bark.— O.  O.  Mclntyre  in  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

Only  O.  O.,  and  nobody  else,  would 
have  dared  that  touch!     Novclist<;,  O. 

I  Henry,  let'a  pretend  O.  Henrys,  slum- 
scourers,    Hearst    reporters,    and  the 

IjwUge  f9i:  years  bay*  been  la  rapt  aeree- 

ment  that  the  shooting  Chinaman  uses 
nothing  save  the  "long,  sinister,  blue- 
barreled  pistol,"  which  is  turned  out 
especially  for  the  trade  of  the  tongs. 
The  weapon  Is  always  carried  In  the 
"capacious  left  sleeve  of  the  slant-eyed, 
smiling  Celestial's  blouse";  we  know  be- 
cause we've  always  read  that  It  Is. 

As  to  the  sawed-off  shotgun,  it  is  the 
Sicilians'  specialty,  although  the  natur- 
alized Sicilians  have  been  known  to 
lease  rights  on  royalty — based,  of  course, 
on  lethal  results— to  the  I.  W.  W.,  the 
K.  K.  K.,  and  other  sympathetic  frater- 
nities. One  of  the  large  distilleries,  put 
out  of  business  by  the  18th,  has  been 
converted  into  a  factory  for  the  mass- 
production  of  these  weapons.  The  bet- 
ter class  Sicilians  insist  that  the  gun 
be  made  full-length,  and  then  shortened. 

TANTALUS. 


ADD  "WONDERS  OF  ANATOMY" 

(Saturday  Evening  Post) 
"Her  lower  lip  seemed  to  him  to  shrug 
its  little  red  shoulders." 


ANYBODY    HERE    SEEN  BRONSON? 

(Panama,  P.  R.,  Star  and  HeraJd) 
Notice— My  husband,  Samuel  Bron- 
son,  having  left  my  home  and  protec- 
tion without  any  just  cause  since  the 
13th  of  May,  1920,  and  his  whereabouts 
are  unknown  to  me,  I  therefore  notify 
the  public  that  it's  my  intention  to  get 
married. — Mrs.  Ethel  Bronson. 


NO  SQUASHES;  NO  CUCUMBERS 

(An  Orono  wedding:  Bangor,  Me.,  Dally 
Commercial) 
The  reception  room  was  effectively 
decorated  in  green  and  white,  the  din- 
ing room  in  pink  and  white  with  green 
peas  predominating. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  bachelor  friend.  James  Fortescu*. 
expresses  the  history  of  man  as  fol- 
lovifs: 

Hatched 

Hitched 

Switched 

Ditched   

Boston.  J.  WALTER  MAT. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT  MABE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  effort  of  The  Boston  Herald  ta 
bring  the  literary  polloi  back  to  normal- 
cy by  publishing  such  gems  as  HI, 
Betty  Martin,"  and  "The  Fisherman  8 
Song"  is  greatly  appreciated  by  dis- 
criminating readers  who  are  now  follow- 
ing Otto  Grow  into  Canada.  Here  is 
one  that  "us  boys."  over  60  years  ago, 
used  to  declaim  with  many  gestures  and 
great  gusto  wherever  and  whenever  we 
could  get  an  audience: 
"•Twas  midnight,  and  the  setting  sun 

Was  rising  In  the  wide,  wide  west; 
Rapid  rivers  slowly  run. 

The  frog(7)  was  in  hi3  downy  nest. 
The  pensive  goat  and  frisky  cow 

Hilarious  leap  from  bow  to  bow." 

Perhaps  some  of  TJie  Herald  readers 
can  name  the  author  and  quote  tho  next 
verse,  if  any.  MAINE  BOY. 


CURIOSITY  VS.  INDIFFERENCE 
And  we  are  apt  to  despise  the  cii- 
H.usitles  don't  share.  It  may  lio  that 
have  never  bfttn  to  a.  footbrill  inarch, 
^ver  been  to  the  Derby,  never  willlr.c- 
attended  any  event  that  involves  the 
esence  of  largo  crowds,  and  I  nay 
onder  at  the  thousands  whose  curios- 
iiy  persuades  them,  at  Immense  per- 
sonal discomfort,  to  throng  to  these 
things.  But  their  curiosity  is  more  so- 
nial  and  human  than  my  indifference. 
The  billiard  room  at  my  club  is  on  the 
top  floor,  and  I  have  never  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  go  upstairs  and  look  at  it. 
:;ut  the  man  (not  a  billiard  player)  -wio 
does  shows  a  more  complete  desire  lor 
knowledge:  ha  will  know  bet  to-  thfcn 
1  what  the  club  on  the  whol«  l.i 
lOvcn  scicnllOo  men  seem  to  limit  their 
.  iirioslties  a  little  capriciously.  "Em:- 
iienl  men  of  learning."  said  M.  Flam- 
niorion,  "did  not  feel  that  penetrating 
emotion,  and  even  looked  askance  at  it." 
Thu.s  ^M  Verrier,  the  discoverrtr  of  Nep- 
lunc.  was  once  asked  If  he  would  like 
to  see  it  by  M.  Flaromarlon,  who  had 
turned  hi.i  telescope  upon  the  planet. 
"Xo,  no,"  was  the  answer;  "as  .1  mat- 
'.'•V  of  fact  !  never  iiave  seen  it."  He 
ad  discovered  its  poslf.cn  by  mathe- 
matics, and  "except  for  mathematio* 
he  had  Jittlc  curiosity."— A.  B.  WalUar^ 


Music,  Bored,  Now  Goes  Back  I 
to  a  Primitive  Pleasure  I 

.Vnd  now,  after  centuries  of  refining, 
music  bored  by  the  super-refined  intox- 
Icutions  of  orchestration,  learned  har- 
mony and  scientific  counterpoint,  goes 
back  to  the  primitive  pleasure  of  rhyth- 
mic shocks  adroitly  thumped.  Among 
young  musicians  the  search  after  ac-  \ 
cent  and  the  longing  for  frank  commo-  , 
tlon  replace  the  ecstasy  of  phosphores- 
'  •  nt  brilli.-ince  and  mist,  and  so  not  long 
Hgo  a  composer  employed  for  his  score 
live  stringed  instruments,  seven  wind 
instruments  and  18  instruments  of  per- 
'  usslon.  This  is  not  the  result  of  a 
wager,  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  what  is 
ingular:  it  is  a  secret  appetite  for 
Sundering  measures.  There  is  no  more 
erlous  proof  of  this  than  the  Incredible 
welcome  given  in  Paris,  these  latter 
>  f-ars,  to  the  appearance  of  the  jazz- 
l.and. 

NEGRO  VISITORS 

When  It  came  to  Europe  it  was  re- 
ceived with  amused  curiosity,  as  if  it 
were  a  visiting  negro  Kijig.  It  was  not 
taken  seriously.  The  indulgent  hearers 
wore  diverted  by  this  boisterous  agi- 
tation; sour-faced  critics  denounced  the 
infamous  contagion  of  this  "delirium 
tremens."  No  one  suspected  the  diplo- 
matic Importance  of  this  savage.  1 

It  Is,  in  truth,  rather  disconcerting  to 
lind  one's  self  for  the  first  time  in  con- 
tact with  this  orchestra  of  the  damned 
whose  untiring  banjos  rasp  the  nerves, 
where  an  epileptic  at  the  keenest  mo- 
:iient  jumps  about  like  a  squirrel  in  a 
•  age  and  throws  himself  incessantly 
rir^alnst  the  various  sonorous  bodies  that 
form  the  bars  of  his  prison.  A  spasm, 
and  lo,  tubes  of  brass  dash  one  against 
the  other;  a  second  spasm,  and  2ti 
saucepans  collide;  strings  of  bells  jin- 
gle, at  the  movement  of  an  arm;  while 
by  a  kick  a  tam-tam  howls  lugubriously. 
Everywhere  bells,  sonorous  plates,  tink- 
ling objects;/  a  bass    drum  thunders 

Ithout  stopiiing,  cymfcals  sneeze,  a  side 
drum  crackles  furiously  as  a  hail-storm 
on  window  panes.  The  madman  grows 
madder  in  his  vibratory  hut;  trumpets 
and  auto-horne  roar,  w^histles  drill  the 
txmpanum:  a  Klaxton  rips  this  thick 

-^  ■1  irous  stuff,  but  the  countless  needles 
lie  banjos  sew  it  Immediately  to- 
iler.   It's  sure  death  by  suffocation, 
>     iLvpnotlc  ecstasy. 

.Superficial  observers  saw  in  this  for- 
mula of  orchestration  only  the  triumph 


The  subject  of  jazz  still  exercises  musicians,  writers  v 
"uplifters,"  stern  moralists,  and  the  dancing  public.  Some  busy  them- 
-selves  in  tracing  the  origin  back  to  southern  Africa  before  the  invasion 
.•f  the  Tliite  man;  some,  believing  jazz  to  be  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
rt«ould  have  it  the  music  heard  in  the  halls  and  streets  of  Sodom  anct 
';<,morrah;  others  see  in  it  the  starting  point  for  the  great  composers  of^ 
t>-e  future.  One  sworn  enemy  of  the  saxophone  says  that  Sax,  the  in-| 
ventoT,  was  a  German,  whereas  Sax  and  his  father  before  him  were  born 
at  Dinant  on  the  Maas  and  were  educated  in  Belgium.  Accuracy,  ac- 
curacy, dear  sir,  as  the  excellent  Joseph  Pulitzer  kept  saying  to  his  young 
men.  In  England  ingenious  writers  are  showing  the  influence  of  jazz  on 
the  young  composers  of  today.  In  this  country  Mr.  Gilbert  Seldes  con- 
s-iders  jazz  for  15  pages  in  the  August  number  of  the  Dial,  speaking 
kno-wingly  of  Messrs.  Berlin,  Confrey,  Donaldson,  Fisher,  Hirsch,  Gersh- 
win, Porter,  A.  Harrington  Gibbs  and  other  inventors  of  immortal  rhythms, 
immortal  at  least  to  Mr.  Seldes. 

■  Meanwhile  let  the  saxophone  moan  and  snort  and  gurgle  and  smear. 
We  like  to  hear  it,  and  we  remember  gratefully  the  mulatto  girl  who  a 
few  years  ago  shook  and  quivered  and  palpitated  as  a  member  of  an 
orchestra,  she  thus  poured  out  her  tropical  and  not  too  dusky  soul. 

Of  the  many  articles  about  jazz,  the  chapter  '"Rag-Time  et  Jazz- 
Band"  in  "Musiques  d'aujourd'hui,"  by  Emile  Vuillermoz,  seems  to  us  the 
sanest  and  the  most  eloquent.  Not  that  his  French  is  the  French  of  the 
great  writers  from  Racine  to  Anatole  France.  M.  Vuillermoz  "jazzes" 
the  language.  He  finds  out  singular  comparisons  and  still  more  singular 
metaphors,  nor  does  he  fear  to  mix  the  latter.  A  literal  translation,  if 
one  were  possible,  would  astonish  and  frighten  the  smugly  conventional. 
The  article  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  modem  music  is  in  the  way 
of  discovering  a  new  pleasure:  the  joy  of  pure  rhythm;  new,  yet  melo- 
rnaniacs  have  always  known  it,  for  it  was  in  the  birth  itself  of  the 
musical  art.  "The  cave  man  or  the  virtuoso  of  the  lake-dwellings  learned 
the  pleasure  of  rhythm  before  he  invented  the  polyphony  which  in  turn 
engendered  harmony.  Striking  a  sonorous  calabash  with  a  stick  or  his 
f.st,  our  ancestor  created  a  rhythmic  art  of  percussion  which,  no  doubt, 
procured  for  him  a  delicate  satisfaction." 

And  this  is  why  one  should  not  be:  Inl 
haste  to  smile  at  our  young  musicians 
feting  the  acrobatic  negroes  who  jug- 
gle with  the  bars  of  measures  and 
strong  accents.  There  Is  in  merely  ma- 
terial jnuslcal  matter,  a  rigidity,  an 
Ineritla  from  which  all  creators  have 
suffered.  They  have  periodically  tried 
to  shake  off  tyranny,  to  escape  toward 
life  or  reverie.  The  divine  Mozart  suc- 
ceeded without  effort  in  slipping  out- 
side the  jail,  but  Beethoven,  on  the 
contrary,  is  there  with  bloody  hands 
and  forehead.  Musicians  today  seem 
:  decided  to  employ  Melinite  to  open  for 


of  disorder,  the  glorification  of  charl- 
'  varl,  the  apotheosis  of  din. 

ORDER  IN  DISORDER 

What  a  profound  error!  Listen  to 
amateurs     attempting     this  exercise. 

IHave  you  heard  young  fools  attempting 
to  reconstitute  this  ritualistic  tumult 
by  striking   cymbals   and   shaking  or 
hammering  bells?   Much  noise  and  no 
]  result,  except  that  which  Is  lamentable. 
No  rhythmic  elasticity,  no  boiling  life. 
Then   one  perceives  quickly  that  the 
jazz-band  is  an  organized  force,  obey- 
i  ing  obscure  laws,  conforming  itself  to 
'  a  hidden  technic,  codified  or  not;  that 
I  no  one  Improvises  himself  virtuoso  in 
this  orchestra  of  "noise-makers." 
■     Per  the  Jazz-band  is  not  an  accident, 
]  its  sonorous  clisorder  is  only  seeming, 
1  and  even  its  origin  is  a  guarantee,  for 
the    negro    race    possesses    a  musical 
sense  of  uncommon  subtlety  and  an  In- 
.stinct  of  rhythmic  suppleness  of  which 
v.-r^  s:-,'^,-::d  be  rightly  jealous.    H^^re  Is 


no  arbitrary  deformation;  there  is  an 
impulse  given  to  revolving  rhythm,  a, 
whip  that  lashes  the  whirling  melody, 
to  redouble  its  dash  at  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  it  is  about  to  slacken.  The 
tVue  wielder  of  the  knout  for  the  jazz- 
band  should  resemble  the  child  ttiat 
whips  his  top  at  the  right  moment;  not 
at  regular  intervals;  he  should  puctu- 
ate  the  rotation  by  marking  adroitly 
his  accents. 

This  evolution  is  logical,  not  only 
from  the  ph.losophical  standpoint;  from 
the  strictly  musical  standpoint  as  well. 
The  public  of  the  music-halls  under- 
goes withowt  knowing  it  its  Wagnerian 
and  its  futuristic  reform.  It  Is  learning 
the  power  of  Golitinuous  melody  and' 
diffused  sonority,  as  if  one  were  re- 
vealing to  the  hearers  a  sort  of  gutter 
"Tristan  and  Isolde"  orchestrated  by 
the  disciples  of  Marinetti. 

AN  ESCAPE  FROM  PRISON 

M.  Vuillermoz  finds  rag-time  a  relief 
from  the  old  geometrical  plans.  The 
melody  renews  Itself  unceasingly;  tlwre 
are  no  more  symmetrical  fallings, 
more  musical  rhyming;  no  more  breath- 
ings, stoppings.  The  syncope  Is  there 
to  sustain  the  melodic  line  when  its 
energy  is  about  to  weaken.  If  the 
movement  should  stop,  the  charm  would 
be  broken.  Thus  while  the  intoxication 
is  mechanically  provoked,  there  is  still 
intoxication.  Men  of  this  period  should 
not  flatter  themselves  that  they  can 
escape  it,  for  It  Is  the  intoxication  of 
movement,  of  fleethess.  This  appetite 
for  speed  can  no  longer  be  confined 
prosaically  to  locomotion;  it,  and  the 
new  pleasures,  will  find  expression  in 
the  arts.  The  triumph  of  machinery 
is  a  phenomenon  whose  crushing  tyr- 
rany  will  not  be  possibly  eluded  In  any 
domain  of  contemporaneous  activity. 
By  hearing,  we  have  learned  to  be  In- 
toxicated by  movement.  We  taste  the 
vertigo  of  the  whirling  dervishes  in 
,  abandoning  ourselves  to  a  theme  of 
I  which  an  Invisible  accumulator  maln- 
'i  tains  the  spiral  gyration.  This  regular 
1/  movement,  which  has  no  beginning,  no 

I J  ending,  no  rest,  no  scansion,  no  need  of 
!  taking  breath;  which  seems  to  be  con- 
I  nected  with  the  great  motor  that  makes 
I  the  earth  revolve;  this  obstinate  force 
that  humiliates  human  weakness,  the 
feebleness  of  our  muscles  and  the  too 
rapid  pumping  of  our  lungs,  is  the  ' 
whole  secret  of  this  coarse  but  Irreslstl- 
I  1  ble  pleasure.  It  Is  not  a  culpable  Sad- 
isme,  a  congenital  stupidity,  or  the 
taste  for  mystification  that  pushes  .a 
Stravinsky  to  write  a  "rag-time"  and 
certain  young  composers  to  study  the 
explosive  reactions  of  a  jazz-band. 
Banal  Ironies  on  the  negro  art  do  not 
explain  everything.  These  searchers  : 
are  drawn  Instinctively  by  mysterious 
promises  of  the  infernal  machine.  This 
means  for  dislocating  music  seems  fa- 
vorable to  them  for  attempts  at  mak- 
ing rhj-thms  .  and  measures  more  sup- 
ple. After  having  exhausted  the  riches 
of  polyphony  and  the  superposition  of 
timbres,  the  explorers  attack  isolated 
-sound,  hoping  at  any  cost  to  snatch 
from  it  a  more  expressive  vibration,  a 
Sjporo"  IJolgnant  Accent;  The  composer 
of  "Sacro  du  Printemps"  has  no  longer 
need  of  a  gigantic  orchestra  for  these 
experiences:  a  violin,  a  clarinet  and  a 
piano  are  pnoi!S"h  for  him. 


I  themselves  a  passage.  What  does  this 
matter,  If,  behind  the  wall  thus  shat- 1 

tered,    they    discover    their  promised 
land! 

MUSIC  NOTES 

It  Is  just  that  power  of  genius  to  set 
at  naught  ordinary  estimates,  a  power 
asserting  itself  rarely  but  unmistakably  | 
through  the  ages,  which  allows  us  to 
cling  to  the  conviction  that  music  In  • 
its  essenos  is  something  more  than  ar- 
rangements of  sounds  in  varying  de- 
grees of  agreeableness  with  each  other, 
or  of  appropriateness  to  thoughts  which 
lie  beyond  it,  such  as  those  of  a  poem, 
a  liturgy,  or  other  verbal  text.  When 
that  happens  the  methods  even  of  the 
most  enlightened  examination  break 
down.  We  can  give  our  alphas  to  Hoist 
or  Dellus,  but  not  to  Beethoven.— Lon- 
don Times. 


IN  THEATRES 
There  is  talk  in  London  of  reviving 
Allen  Ramsay's  Scots  opera,  "The 
Gentle  Shepherd,"  rewritten  by  Wilfred 
Eaton  and  the  old  melodies  arranged 
by  "William  Robins.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  In  London  In  1729;  the  latest 
revival  was  at  Glasgow  In  1876. 

Sybil  Thomdlke  thinks  of  producing 
"Cymbeline"  In  London  this  fall.  The 
play  is  seldom  given.  At  a  revival  In 
London  In  1872,  George  Rlgnold  was 
Leonatas.  Henry  Irving  produced  It 
in  1896  with  Ellen  Terry  as  Imogen. 
Irving  took  the  part  of  lachimo.  Gene- 
vieve Ward  was  the  Queen.    Not  long 

ago  there  was  a  performance  with  the 
characters  in  modern  costume.  The 
Herald  gave  a  full  account  of  It  at  the 
time. 


At  the  instance  of  the  "Sokol"  in 
Prague,  an  operetta  has  been  given 
dealing  with  an  episode  in  long  bygone 
Czech  history,  namely,  the  enthrone- 
ment of  Llbuse,  a  young  girl  who  was 
appointed  by  the  people  to  rule  the 
country  as  successor  to  her  father. 
King  Krok.  The  performance  took 
place  on  the  traditional  site  of  th« 
original  scene,  the  courtyard  of  Vyse- 
hrad  dominating  the  Vltava  at  one  end 
of  the  city,  the  spectators  being  as- 
sembled on  an  island  in  the  river  just 
opposite.  Although  too  far  off  to  see 
the  actors  and  actresses  distinctly,  they 
were  near  enough  to  get  full  value  o' 
the  orchestral  effects  and  the  admirably 
rendered  songs  of  Mme.  Destinnova.— 
N.  T.  Times.  ., 
Slnetana  ivrote  an  opera  Libussa. 

Dr.  Schmidt  of  the  Berlin  Tageblatt 
praised  Furtwaengler  conducting  music 
by  Handel  because  he,  the  conductor. 
Is  "all  feeling."  "And  there  is  much 
to  do  for  Handel  In  this  way.  I  re- 
member with  horror  the  leathern,  te- 
dious, stiff  performances  of  his  works 
which  1  had  to  sit  through  in  my  youtti^ 
The  warm-blooded,  passionately  feeling 
man  was  represented  to  us  as  a  cool 
tonal  mason,  if  not  even  ^  P^^^-nt. 
Furtwaengler  was  right  to  maintain 
the  Uvely  pulse  of  this  nius.c  and  not 
to  follow  the  indications  of  a  tempo 
long  foreign  to  us.  We  can  enjoy  music 
only  as  we  feel  it.  There  are.  certainly 
fixed  rules  of  style  and  there  is  danger 
of  breaking  them  by  an  If^P^'f^^^"^"^: 
ern  musician.  Furtwaengler  did  not  en- 
tirely escape  it  In  certain  tranf  Ipn 
passages  and  in  the  slow  movement. 


Somerset  Maugham,  whose  play  "Our 
Betters"  Is  expected  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre some  time  in  September,  is  de- 
sirous of  making  It  clear  that  the  char- 
acters In  it  are  presented  as  types,  not 
In  any  way  as  individuals.  The  play, 
he  says,  is  a  study  of  a  particular  class, 
the  wealthy  Americans  who  live  in  Ku- 
rope;  and,  he  continues,  this  class  "has 
had  so  much  influence  on  the  social 
life  of  this  country  that  It  naturally 
suggested  Itself  as  a  subject  for 
dramatic  treatment." — London  Dally 
Telegraph. 

Ten  to  one  this  play  will  not  be  so 
amusing  as  Abel  Hermanfs  "Les 
Transatlantiques." 

G.  K.  Chesterton's  "Maglo"~  did  not 
please  audiences  In  this  country,  but 
the  promised  revival  in  London  led  the 
Daily  Telegraph  to  say  that  it  is  verj- 
welcome.  "The  play  contains  a  lot  of 
brilliant  writing  and  one  of  the  drollest 
first  acts  in  the  modern  repertory.  In- 
deed, on  that  first  night  the  laughter 
over  the  sayings  of  the  Duke— the  part 
then  played  by  Mr.  Fred  LewLs— was 
60  uproarious  that  It  became  almost 
tragic.  People  were  in  an  agony  of 
fear  that  they  would  miss  the  next 
sally.  The  commonwealth  of  enthu- 
siasts, the  Summer  Repertory  Com- 
pany, responsible  for  this  promised  re- 
vival, will  deserve  public  gratitude." 

The  400th  performance  of  "Blur- 
beard's  Eighth  Wife"  took  place  in  l  on- 
don  on  Aug.  10. 

"Harwood  Blood,"  a  dramatic  c.medy 

bv  Frank  Russell,  an  Australian,  to  ^ 
liiroduced  in  London  on  Sept.  0th,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  SOO  plays  submitted 
to  the  Repertory  players  during  three 
months. 

Of  course  the  art  of  recitation  goes 
on  In  a  perfunctory  way.  Great  ac*ors 
occasionally  declaim  a  ballad  at  a 
charity  matinee  and  school  children 
are  put  through  elocution  a's  part  of 
a  routine,  but  the  adult  reciter  has  be- 
come too  often  a  butt  for  burlesque,  a 
fate  which  his  sorry  choice  of  mi^teriul 
has  often  done  much  to  justify.  Mod- 
em actors  are  trained  in  the  arts  of 
speech,  but  modern  plays  and  modem 
methods  of  production  do  not  encour- 
age any  generous  use  of  this  education. 
Had  Hamlet  to  give  his  adv  ce  today 
he  would  have  no  need  to  discmrage 
the  excess  of  sound  and  spirit  that  was 
spilled  from  Elizabethan  stages.  A  re- 
vival of  good  speaking  would  be  a 
welcome  thing,  and  there  is  much  un- 
rf-alized  value  in  the  reading  of  mighty 
speech  aloud,  either  alone  or  in  ccm- 
pany.  The  swift  and  silent  perusal  of 
the  great  feats  of  language  is  t.'  en- 
Joy  a  beauty  dimmed  and  despoiled, 
Uke  seeing  fine  country  in  poor 
weather.T^Manchester  Guardian. 


An  eminent,  but  not  therefore  1 
necessarily  trustworthy,  French  profes 
Eor  says  that  because  the  earth  Is  using 
up  Its  supplies  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
faster  than  they  are  manufactured  the 
world  will  be  "caught  In  the  grip  of  an- 
other Ice  age"  In  a  few  hundred  years. 
This  will  mean  the  end  of  the  human 
race.  If  we  ar«  not  In  error,  Marcel 
Schwob  wrote  a  grim  story  on  this  sub- 
ject long  before  the  eminent  professor 
made  his  statement.  t>.*-(» 
Three  years  ago  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie 
predicted  a  carbonic  acid  gas  famine 
200,000  years  hence. 

M.  Martel  assures  us  that  "the  water 
level  of  the  globe  Is  being  progressively 
lowered,  and  If  It  continues,  the  human 
race  will  perish  of  a  water  famine  In 
a  few  geiieratlons." 

Sir  Archibald  Gelkle.  on  the  other 
hajid,  tells  us  that  the  land  areas  are 
dlsappearinc  eo  that  "in  a  compara- 
tively ehort  period  there  will  be  a  sec- 
obS  deluaa""  . 

Then  comes  a  cheery  soul  who  has 
calculated  that  in  the  year  2117  the 
pojmlatlon  of  the  world  wlU  reach  the 
maximum  It  can  support.  After  that 
there  will  be  a  savage  struggle  for  food 

r"-We^are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Herkimer 
Jt^pon.   the   ©mLoent  <w;tologlst,  the 


I 


.'iaiiiport.  for  tHese  conillctlng 
m.  Mr.  Johnaoi)  WTltes: 
I  ■.  huiKfred  years,'  "A.  D.  2117," 
'20fl.0u0  jmars  hence,"  'Comiw.raUvely 
nhort  period.'  7  wish  tliat  these  men 
of  science  would  aJI  give  the  exact  date 
o'.  the  world-endlns,  so  that  I  could 
make  definite  plans  and  engagements 
rop  th«  future." 


CAESAR  REMEMBERS 
(By  William  Kean  Seymour) 
Caesar,  that  proud  man, 

Sat  In  bis  tent. 
Weary  with  victory. 
With  striving  spent. 

Where  the  grey  Chlltama 

Colled  and  elept 
ThAt  hard-lipped  emperor 

Vlffll  kept. 

But  Caesar  cared  not 

For  dyke  or  wall, 
FSJnt  and  remote 

Came  the  bugles'  call; 

Soft  tn  the  shadows 
He  saw.  and  beard, 

A  Roman  garden, 
A  Roman  bird. 


THE  ACID  TEST 
CJ'or  as  the  World  Wa«a) 
Cornelia  has  a  family  reputation  of 
being  Hn  "Impecunious  Idealist."  Some 
practical  members  go  still  further  and 
1  talk  about  "being  willing  to  live  on 

 's  generosity  Instead  of  giving  the 

public  what  it  wants."  Cornea  is  afraid 
she  deserves  all  this.  She  knows  a  Hot 
of  It  Is  true  She  is  past  50.  Her  place 
has  not  been  In  the  sun.  Her  roots  have 
had  somewhat  rocky  soli,  but  she  has 
vigorous  sap,  and  her  blossom  (so  peo- 
ple say)  was  beautiful.  Cornelia  Is  a 
perennial,  and  her  seed  hasn't  devel- 
oped yet.  She  has  six  daughters.  This 
simile  is  analogous  ^and  ends  here. 

Cornelia  has  desired  to  pass  along  a 
few  experiences,  and  a  "watch  your 
step"  code  that  might  help  a  little. 

'Rubbish!  Nobody  wishes  to  read 
those  things;  you  must  give  people  what 
they  want,  If  you  ever  hope  to  sell  any- 
thing. Tour  stuff  has  got  to  stand  the 
acid  test;  In  your  Instance,  public 
favor." 

So  with  acid  test  before  her,  Cornelia 
cramps  her  fingers  and  steers  an  un- 
willing pen  past  desire  into  the  straight 
nd  narrow  path  of  public  favor,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  put  her  ear  to 
the  ground  through  somebody's  be^t 
seller,  finishes  her  job,  carefully  cor- 
rects and  revises  It,  then — Jams  It  into 
t.tr  ■r:zfX<i  paper  basket. 

'It  is  al  a  He.  I  won't  try  to  put  over 
mch  non  ense."  She  goes  once  more 
to  see  h<  •  publisher.  ■  "I  will  succeed 
In  spite  <  '  them,"  Cornelia  Is  saying 
to  herself  as  she  sits  in  a  trolley  car 
after  an  tnsuocessful  interview.  Con- 
versation etween  two  other  passengers 
diverts  Ci  rnella's  attention. 

"How  l^  extermination  of  the 
borer  coming  on?" 

"Really,  It  Is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing.  We  have  been  trying  a  new 
method,  acid.  After  subjecting  the 
most  vigorous  specimens  of  the  borer 

We  could  find  to  a  bath  of  _   acid 

for  21  hours,  we  took,  them  out,  put 
them  en  a  glass  slab,  and  left  them 
for  13  hours.  Then  we  looked  at  them, 
nd  taey  were  again  ready  for  business 
as  though  they  had  returned  from  a 
v'acatlon." 

Cornelia  flushed  and  clutched  her  flat 
urse  with  vigorous  fingers— the  com 
orers  had  stood  the  acid  test! 
Belmont.  IDA  HOOKER. 


corn 


WHY  RING  IN  CELTIC? 

(From  The  Boston  Herald  via  L.  R.  R.) 

Sullivan's  favorite  song  Is  "I'm  For- 
ler  Blowing  Bubbles."  The  truth  of 
lip  statement  was  vouched  for  today 
y  N.  L.  Smith  of  Boston,  woh  has  lupled 

roowabt  ater  uflliavn  BiSn  eery  lonyg 
i.'5tance  swim  the  Lowell  man  ever  has 
aken.  "Henry  always  sings  when  he 
wlms,"  said  Smith. 


CLASS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

.3  the  World  Wags; 
It  is  breakfast  time  and  the  place  is 
n  old-fashioned  Inn  up  In  New  Harap- 
hire.  At  a  table  In  the  fcentre  of  the 
ining  room  are  two  couples  of  the 
lebrew  persuasion. 

The  previous  evening  at  the  weekly 
10 vie  "The  Man  Without  a  Country" 
ad  been  given  and  they  were  dlscuss- 
.g  the  picture.    Said  the  older  of  the 

vo  men: 

"Who  wrote  the  book,  anyhow?" 


"\S'liy,"  aii.s\Vi.ri-[l  the:  yuunf-i.  ".j  ju] 
Runyan  wrote  It." 

"And  who  \m«  John  BunyanT"  quer 
led  graybeard. 

"Jolyi  Bvnyan  was  a  professor  at  I 
Princeton,"  replied  the  other. 

And  then  they  argued  as  to  why  a 
certain  man  was  worth  five  hundred 
a  week.  E3.  G.  C. 

Antrim,  N.  H. 


BABY'S  COMPLETE  OUTFIT 

(Adv.  In  Calumet  Index) 
FOR  SAUE — Baby  carriage  and  hand- 
vvrlnger.  254  West  108th  place. 


BALMORAL 
We  read  that  King  George  Is  the  most 
popular  of  ml  the  kings  and  princes  that 
have  been  connected  with  Balmoral, 
partly  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
his  shooting.  "Balmoral."  We  can  un- 
derstand why  a  Scotch  cap  Is  called  a 
Balmoral;  but  why  was  the  word  grlven 
to  a  kind  of  raced  boot,  also  to  a  petti- 
coat? Was  it  In  honor  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria? For  some  no  doubt  unfounded 
and  uncoij^med  reason  we  associate 
her  with  olatTn  shoes.  She  probably  wore  I 
oettlooats,  though  Mr.  Strachey  has  I 
nothing  to  say  on  tlie  subject  1 


PRESIDENT'S  HALF-MAST  FLAG 

The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London  noted 
that  It  was  "many  a  long  day  since  so 
great  a  number  of  flags  at  half-mast 
were  seen  In  London  as  was  the  case 
yesterday"  (Aug.  10)  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  President  Harding.  "Not 
merely  were  government  and  munici- 
pal buildings,  churches,  and  private  es- 
tablishments In  the  neighborhood  of 
Parliament  square  thus  indicated,  but 
warehouses  and  wharfs  also,  far  down 
river  and  up,  as  well  as  craft  afloat. 
Street  vehicles,  at  such  a  time,  are 
handicapped;  but  In  one  case,  a  small 
stars  and  stripes  bunched  with  crepe 
was  seen  on  a  lorryman's  whip.  .Sig- 
nificant, too,  was  the  half-mast  flag.  ^ 
both  fore  and  aft,  on  the  well-named  I 
shin  of  his  Majesty's  service,  the  Preyi- 
iBat,  off  Blacltfrlara  bridge."  | 


The  question  has  been  raised  in  Lon- 
don: What  sort  of  luck  is  brought  by  a 
mole  on  the  skin?  In  our  little  village  of 
the  Sixties,  a  mole  was  supposed  to 
show  that  the  boy  or  girl  would  acquire 
riches.  "  When  a  mole  was  situated 
Piquant'ly  on  a  young  maiden's  face  it 
was  called  a  "beauty  spot."  In  these 
days  the  newspaper  physicians  urge  the 
removal  of  moles  and  frighten  those 
sporting  them  by  talking  of  cancerous 
development;  but  in  our  boyhood,  cancer 
was  popularly  supposed  to  come  from 
only  two  causes:  Eating  tomatoes, 
which  applied  to  male  and  female;  or  it 
a  woman  ran  into  an  open  closet  door 
,iind  hurt  her  breast.  The  world  went 
w-ell  then,  when  ap-jendicitis  was 


 "  '  "   I  r;i  ii.'.portn  - 

tion  (or  the  surplus.  "Rotfen-epglnK" 
was  a,  lens  sevrre  and  less  laborious 
method  of  expre.ssing  dl.sapproval  than 
tar-and-foathffrlriff. 

"Colonel"  Whratley  was  In  (he  midst 
of  his  lecture.  He  was  Illustrating  a 
proposition:  "As  the  little  luniblehug 
rolls  his  ball  of-"  He  p„t 
and  the  egg-throwing  started.  What 
the  little  tumblebug  rolled  was  well 
enough  known  to  all  of  the  audience  to 
warrant  the  verdict  that  the  allusion 
was  obscene. 

Whfn  the  shower  of  had  eggs  ceased 
to  fall  the  colonel  cautlousjy  projected 
his  head  from  the  curtain  behind  which 
he  had  retired. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Just  one 
word,"  he  begged,  and  assent  was  given 
for  him  to  speak.  Returning  to  the 
platform  he  said: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  trav- 
eled from  the  rock-ribbed  East  to  the 
western  horizontal,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  on  the  north  to  the  great  gulf  on 
the  south;  I  have  seen  all  kinds  and  all 
manners  of  men,  but  this  is  the  first 
damned  community  I  ever  saw  where 
ignorance  was  cultivated  as  a  science." 

HOWARD  SHARP. 
Formerly  of  Gibson  county,  Tenn. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  i 

VERS    SUR    LES    BUCKETEERS  DE 
GOTHAM 

(FeverL^hly  fashioned  after  reading 
heartrending  interview  with  Louise 
Groody  McCJee.) 

Wives  of  brokers  sure  remind  us 
,     We  should  toss  the  bull  sublime. 
And  put  gaudy  swank  behind  us 
I     Lest  the  boys  be  doing  time: 
I  Let  us,  then,  talk  of  reversals, 
I     Wear  gingham  frocks,  eat  .'imple  food, 
[And  back  to  Ziegfeld  for  rehearsals 
While  the  going-back  is  good  ! 

^Gabby  La  Brune. 

A  GOOD  OLD  WORD  i 

As  the  World  Wags : 

I  "Wliere  do  the.v  gpt  the  Ide.i  th.it  Phila- 
delphi.T  is  slow?  In  Dreiser's  'The  FinaEcitr' 
one  an.'la  that  the  city  hud  national  banks  in 
1S53  and  called  a  lop  a  dude  20  years  before 
'dude'  was  in  use."  PHISTO. 


only   as  "inflammation 
and    pneumonia  was 


of  the 
'"lung 


I  known 
I  bowels 
fever." 

Is  a  modest,  discreet  mole  a  beauty 
spot?  About  a  century  a.go  a  physician 
wrote:  ".\  small  mole  on  the  cheek'' is 
sometimes  held  as  a  heightener  of  fe- 
male beauty  than  otherwise":  but  he  did 
not  give  his  own  opinion.  A  still  older 
authority  thought  that  "one  moale 
staineth  the  whole  face,"  and  it  is  said 
that  this  was  the  more  common  opinion. 
The  ungentlemanly  lachinio.  relating  to 
Posthumus  Leonatus  his  adventure  in 
Imogen's  bed-chamber,  had  much  to  say 
m  praise  of  a  mole  and  its  position. 

©Tie  of  the  disputants  in  London  says- 
that  the  name  comes  in  a  roundabout  I 
way  from  "the  iron-mole  (corrupted  to 
mould),   a  spot  left   by .  hot   irons  on 
cloth,"    but    the    dictionaries   at  hand 
say  the  word  is  the  old  English  "mal." 


curious  story 


Ihe  Prologue  to  the  Story  in  the  Maga- 
zine From   the   Seaman's  Institute 
tBy  A.  Binns) 
"Alexandria,"  said  the  old-timer 
"Alexandria,  Odessa,  Antwerp  and  Bar- 

celon  a — 
I've  been  in  them  all. 
But  I  never  tyik  notice  of  any  of  them 
1  went  for  what  I  got  to  eat,  not  what 

I  saw  in  port. 
'Seeing  the  world,'  which,  for  the  most 

is  not  worth  seeing 
Ports  are  all  alike,  and  none  of  them 

any  good. 

(Once  we  went  to  Rome.   (I  didn't  go 
ashore.) 

Lying  in  my  bunk,  during  the  watch 
below, 

I  read   magazines  from   the  Seaman's 

Institute. 
One  of  them  had  such 

In  it. 

It  was  .so  curious  I  saved  the  magazine 

And  any  that  wants  can  read  it 

It  he  puts  it  under  my  pillow  again." 

COL.    WHEATLEY-s"  ADVENTURE 

jAs  the  World  Wags: 

T  Ll""  !"  ^  ''""^  *°  "^^'^h  a  boat  and 
I  cannot  pause  to  adorn  the  tale  which 
answers  your  appeal  for  data  as  to  ege- 

milh^K    T'"'  ""'^'^t  be  wrecked. 

I  might  be  drowned  and  you  would  miss 
the  story  your  frankness  has  made  you 
deserve  hearing. 

"Colonel"  Wheatley  lived  in  Cherrv 
vn^      J.'""-'  ^  ^'^^  "me  to  ten 

iZ  V  ,^7?.'  °^  30  years  ago 

local  Col.  Bryan,  and  the  people,  lacking 

hi  P'-ovlded.  Unfortunately 

the  colonel's  language  was  not  always 

ou4^7„  h""'  thought  'it 

ou„  it  to  be  and  on  one  occasion  when 
ne  was  to  lecture  at  the  little  school- 


Phlsto  might  have  added,  in  additional 
proof  of  Quaker  City  speed,  that  the 
inhabitants  managed  to  read  "The  Pin- 
lancler"  within  the  period  when  it  still 
classified  as  one  of  Dreiser's  recent 
novels;  and  that  was  so  long  since  that 
I  have  forgotten  to  what  period  the 
author  assigned  "dude." 

"Dude"  was  still  in  circulation  when, 
at  the  age  of  six,  I  took  to  noting  words 
other  than  those  having  to  do  with 
food,  toys,  the  punitive  bath,  and  the 
kindergarten.  No  word  has  taken  its 
precise  place;  for  a  dude  was  not  ne- 
cessarily a  fop,  a  heavy  swell,  a  snappy 
dresser,  nor  a  nutt,  which  is  current 
Londonese  for  what  in  Manhattan  is 
man-about-town.  The  dude  was,  in  at- 
tire, elegant  and  a  precisionlst:  he  was 
au  fait  because  of  temperamental  corn- 
pulsion.  He  didn't  ask  his  tailor,  but 
told  him. 

The  feminine  "dudine"  crept  in,  via 
the  stage,  flourished  a  year  or  so,'  and 
vanished:  "dude"  endured  into  the 
'nineties,  and  faded  out.  My  oldest 
memory  of  Lew  Dockstader  is  of  hear- 
ing him  sing  "I'm.  a  Dude."  which  in- 
volved the  riming  of  "fashion"  and 
"passion,"  and  also  the  use  of  "au  fait  " 
correctly  pronounced.  It  may  have  been 
the  celebrated  and  over-rated  Billy  Em- 
erson 1  heard  sing  "I'm  a  Dandv-  but 
I'm  No  Dude"  about  the  same  period. 

T.\NTALUS. 
ADD  "WONDERS  OF  NATURE" 
(Ohio  State  Journalj 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  White.  2396  Lou- 
den avenue,  announce  the  birth  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Corwin  Mendenhall. 

,  Mr.  John  N.  Warren,  "the  oldest  spot- 
light man  in  the  United  States  and  lh<; 
first  to  put  a  light  on  a  motion  pictur-" 
for  Prof.  Maybridge."  writes:  "Reading 
this  morning's  Herald  about  'Dad'  not 
wanting  his  age  known,  I  am  willin-' 
to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Morris 
Brothers,  Pell  and  Trowbridge  and  ask 
the  old-timers  it  any  remember  a  sort 
of  spectacle  in  which  some  one,  maybo 
the  chorus,  said  or  sang  these  words: 
I'll  open  the  hole  at  the  Great  Nof-th 
Pole 

And  blow  you  all  to  thunder.'  " 


The  Cat  and  the  Canary 
Opens  Its  Run  at 
the  Plymouth 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  THE.\TRK— First  par- 
formaiicre  in  Boston  of  "The  Cat  and 
the  Canary,  "  a  play  In  thr^e  acts  by 
John  Willard.  Produced  in  New  To'lc 
on  Feb.  7.  1922.  at  the  National  Thea- 
tre.  Of  the  company  now  at  the  Ply- 
mouth, only  Messrs  Moore,  Keane  and 
Elton  were  In  the  original  cast. 

Itoeer 


•Man 


Cro.'^by  Perer  Moorft 

l\;r^"'m   Vlrelnla  nowell 

i^rS^"--'--""---^^ 

^fr.  Willard,  like  the  Fat  Rov  In  "The 
Pickwick  Papers."  wished  to  make  vour 
flesh  creep.  Audiences  like  to  sup  with 
horror.s:  they  dote  on  a  mystery.  Then 
l^^  pleasure  of  oompar!;,on. 
r,^,../^^  Cat  and  the  Canary"  mors 
H-fu     '2,"^  "Tlie    13th  Chair." 

^hl'^n  °'"  abounding  In 

fh.,r^.-^r"^-:,''""^  terrifying  suspense 
tlian  The  Monster"?  Some  might 
ans^ver  that  they  all  are  inferior  In 
the  art  of  rai.sing  goo.seflesh  to  "The 
Monkey's  Paw."  hy  Jacobs,  or  that 
Play  of  Dunsh^l-y  in  which  the  Idol  has 
Its  revenge. 

Vet     there     are     p     few  thrilling 


^rTf^^  '1  ^"'i  the  Canary- 

and  there  is.  Indeed,  the  powerful  ele- 
ment of  surprise.  Let  us  respect  Mr. 
W  lard  .s  secret.  Who  murdered  the 
erninently  respectable  lawyer  Crosb>- 
after  he  had  read  the  preposterous  will 
,^    \  i  Glenoliff    Manor  at 

midnl.ght?  Glenollff  Manor,  one  of 
Ilvert  ^°";l7°^th's  heroines  might  have 
lived  and  been  persecuted  in  a  gpookv- 

killed?  What  hand  with  cruel  fingers 
f    "I'u  P'-''"'"^    necklace  ffom 

Annabelles  neck?  Was  Hendrlclc 
really  In  pursuit  of  an  escaped  lunatic' 
T\as  Patterson  the  physician  who  had 
been  summoned?  It  looked  at  the  be- 
ginning as  if  Mr.  Harry  Blythe  wns 
canable  of  desperate  deeds.  Was 
Mammy"  in  league  with  the  murderer'' 
yiho  was  the  one  to  fall  heir  to  the 
fortune  if  Annabelle  turned  out  to  bo 
Insane?  Was  there  a  delibertae  plot 
to  frighten  her  into  insanity?  And  was 
the  malicious  chatterer.  Susan  Silsby 
privy  to  the  conspiracy?  For  answers 
to  these  questions  go  to  the  Plymouth 

There  are  good  melodramatic  touches— 
the  tolling  of  the  bell  while  "Mammy" 
Is  prophesying  death.  "Mammy"  sets 
the  key  to  the  play  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. How  neatly  Mr.  Crosby  )3 
made  to  disappear!  Xo  commonplat* 
pistol  shot,  stroke  of  dagger  or  poisonei! 
liquor.  A  section  of  library  shelves 
springs  about.  Exit  Mr.  Crosby,  until 
he  again  appears,  in  a  most  surprising 
manner,  dead  as  a  door  nail,  with  the 
third  envelope  announcing  the  possible 
heir  no  longer  in  his  pocket. 

But  between  the  thrills  there  was 
much  idle  chatter,  laboriously  comlo 
lines  for  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  wish  that 
something  would  happen.  Too  often 
there  was  a  long  time  between— 
thrills. 
In  the  little  poem— 
"Mr.  .Alfred  Belt 

Screamed  suddenly  in  the  night. 

When   asked   the   reason  why. 

He  made  no  reply." 

This  is  where  he  differed  from  Anna- 
belle.     She  gave  her  reasgns. 

The  company  played  with  the  utmost 
seriousness.  The  leading  figure  was 
Miss  Howell,  as  the  Voodoo  "Mammj'." 
Her  intensity  at  times  chilTed  the 
blood.  Mr.  Regan,  the  coward-hero 
(50-50),  was  often  amusing,  in  spite  of 
the  lines  given  to  him  by  the  author. 
The  large  audience  laughed  and 
shrieked  fully  as  much  as  could  have 
I  been  expected.  No  doubt  the  play  will 
!  have  a  long  run. 

pThe  Charity  That  Began  atj 
Home"  Is  Given  I 


house  he 


■"•as  warned  that  if  he  offend- 


ed he  would  be  rotten-egged.  "Rotten- 
eping  was  a  practical  method  of 
showing  d:sapproval-the  eg.g  produc- 
tion always  exceeded  home  consumntion 


SHOWS  CONTINUING 

WILBUR— "Sally,  Irene  and 
Mary,"  a  pleasing  musical  com- 
edy.   Fifth  week. 

TREMONT— "The  Rise  of  Ro- 
sie  O'Reilly,"  a  George  M.  Cohan 
sho-w  in  the  truly  Cohanesque 
manner.    Si.xteenth  -week. 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Covered 
Wagon,"  a  vivid  screen  version 
of  Emerson  Hough's  novel.  Six- 
teenth week. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  —  Mrs. 
Wallace  Reid  in  the  expose  of  the 
drug  evil,  "Human  Wreckage." 
La.st  two  weeks. 


By  PHILIP  HALE  \ 

COPLEY    THEATRE-^'The    Charitv  I 
'that  Began  at  Home,'-  a  comedy  in  four 
acts   by  St.  John  Hankln.     First  per- 
forma-— -e  in  t.h,r  United  States.    Played  ' 
hy  Hei.ry  Jewett's  Repertory  Companv.  I 
Produced  at  the  Court  Theatre.  London 
'^''t    -3,  1906. 


'  Oct 
I.-acly 


Marser^e"'"""  Bromley  Wilson 


am 
Anson 

Mrs.   Horrocks.'.;; ""dInv''^  , 
Hugh   Verreker.  Phli 

Firk?tr"^-.'.V.' •  •  ■^''"'-,,H-f>Pden 


Timothy  Huntley 
Gwen  Richardson 
laisy   Bel  mo 

O.^neral   Bonsi'r ■•••  Philip  Ton 
Mr   

Mr 

BaVn  ^Hylfon. v. v. '^^^^Y^  ^dlss 

r  ,  ' ^-   P^'Jl  Scott 

Lady  Den  son,  a  weak  and  exasperat- 
ingly  amiable  woman,  listens  with  open 
ears  and  mouth  to  the  words  of  Mr 
Hylton,  who  belongs  to  the  -Church 
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Humanity,"  whien  has  no  consecrated 
building,  no  ritual.  He  thinks  that  there 
Is  good  in  the  lowest  of  mankind.  Even 
a  selfish  man  o£  the  upper  class  can 
become  generous  and  saintly. 

The  lever  that  raises  him  may  be 
the  thought  expressed  in  a  poem,  the 
reading  of  some  heroic  deed  or  the  love 
of  some  excellent  woman.  Mr.  Hylton, 
belonging  to  what  might  be  called  the 
mutton -tallow  order  of  lay  preachers, 
or  busy  philanthropists,  persuades  Lady 
Denison  to  invite  to  her  country  house 
some  men  and  women,  not  because  they 
are  old  friends;  not  because  they  are 
interesting,  celebrated,  companionable, 
but  because  nobody  wishes  them  as 
guests.  Truly  a  motley  crew:  Vulgar 
Mrs.  Horrocks;  Gen.  Bonsor.  a  stupen- 
dous, roaring  bore,  with  interminable 
I  tales  about  his  experiences  in  India;  Mr. 
Firkett.  a  harmless,  impecunious  old 
chap,  who  constantly  tries  to  sell  some- 
thing to  his  hostess;  Miss  Triggs,  a 
teacher  of  German,  with  a  chip  on  her 
shoulder,  and  Mr.  ^'erreker,  tiresomely 
cynical  and  at  times  witty.  Of  course 
"Mr.  Hylton  is  there,  as  manager  of  the 
menagerie. 

And  what  Is  the  result  of  Mr.  Hylton's 
philanthropic  schemes?    He  had  recom- 
I  mended  to  Lady  Denison  Soames,  a  but- 
I  ler.   who  had  already  lost  a  place  by 
I  stealing.  Soames  irritates  the  other  ser- 
vants so  they  give  warning.     He  inci- 
dentally seduces  Lady  Denlson's  maid. 
He  cannot  marry  her.  for.  to  his  regret, 
he  is  already  married.     Mr.  Hylton  ad- 
vises Lady  berii.-.on  to  give  Soames  an- 
other chance.    Mrs.  Horrocks.  the  Gen- 
eral, and  Miss   Triggs,   having  finally 
learned    through    the    reckless  talker, 
Verreker.  why  they  were  Invited,  leave 
in  'a  huff. 

Margerie  Denison.  a  sweet,  amiable 
-irl.  becomes  Interested  In  Verreker, 
i  .-ause  Mr.  Hylton  spoke  to  her  so  beau- 
ifuUy  about  the  purifying,  elevating  In- 
luence  of  woman,  and  wishing  to  raise 
.  prreker  from  the  slough  of  cynicism 
i  nd  the  bog  of  selfishness,  sticks  to  him 
.  \  en  when  it  comes  out  that  he  left  the 
,imy  because  he  had  misappropriated 
the  mess  funds.  Intending,  of  course,  to 
make  restitution  and  expecting  dally 
check.  This  staggers  Mr.  Hylton.  and 
he  advises  against  the  marriage:  but 
I  when  Verreker  tells  his  story  In  a  semi- 
I  jocose,  light-hearted  manner,  he  claps 
him  on  the  hack,  exclaims  "Noble  Fel- 
low!" and  tells  Margerie  to  go  to  it. 
!  But  Verreker  urges  Margerie  to  break 
the  engagement,  because  she  is  too  good 
for  him.  and  a  lite  of  continual  good- 
ness would  In  the  end  bore  him.  He 
asks  her  to  bear  Mr.  Hylton  in  mind, 
who  has  been  In  love  with  her  since  the 
curtain  rose. 

.\nd  all  the  lime  Lady  Denison  s  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Everslelgh.  stands  by.  dis- 
.gusted  by  the  visitors  and  her  sister's 
'weakness,  sneering,  not  without  reason, 
at  Mr.  Hylton's  philanthropic  speeches 
and  acts:"  a  woman  of  common  sense, 
worldly.  Quick  at  repartee. 

■What  was  Mr.   Hankin's   purpose  in 
writing  this  play'.'     AVas  he  satirizing 
Ihc  Hylton  brand  of  philanthropists  or 
the  women  that  with  the  best  inten- 
tions get  into  a  mess  by  heeding  them? 
Whatever  his  purpose,  he  wrote  amus- 
ing, keen-edged  dialogue,  and  in  Lady 
Ilenison  and  Verreker  drew  two  char- 
acters with  no  mean  skill.    The  General,  j 
Mrs.    Horrocks.   and   Miss   Triggs  are 
more  familiar  types.  I 
LTnfortunately  the  last  act  Is  wordy 
and  the  ending  requires  a  more  mature, 
more    experienced    actress    than  Jliss 
Standing,  who  in  the  preceding  acts  was 
adequate,  to  make  the  last  scene  con-  j 
vincing  or  even  plausible.  j 

The  comedy  and  the  performance 
pleased  a  large  audience.  The  more  ] 
cynical  the  lines,  especially  those  con-  ; 
cerning  betrothals  and  wedlock,  the 
more  spontaneous  and  heartier  the 
laughter.  Miss  'U'ilson  at  first  was  evi- 
dently play-acting,  but  as  the  scenes 
passed  she  grew  more  natural  in  her 
impersonation  of  the  weak-minded 
woman  striving  to  do  good. 

Miss  Wiilard  shone  brilliantly  as  the 
one  sane  person  in  the  house.  Thrice 
admirable  was  the  expression  of  her 
change  of  attitude  toward  Mr.  Hylton 
when  she  learned  that  he  was  wealthy, 
a  man  of  an  estate.  •  The  others.  Mr. 
Tonge  In  particular,  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  play. 

COLO>aAL  T  H  E  A  T  R  E— norencp 
Reed  in  "The  Lullaby."  by  Edward 
Knoblock — a  play-  In  four  acts  and  11 
-•scenes,  not  to  mention  prologue,  epi- 
logue and  incidental  music.    The  cast: 

Madelon   Florence  Reed 

.lacqncs   Harold  Elliott 

Claudet  Leonard  Mudle 

noiiillard   Davlrt  GlaBsford 

Kllse   ,  Mary  Rcbaon 

Itosalls   Grace  Perkins 

La   Poule"..  Marianne  Walter 

.Sal.snac  Henry  Plimmer 

\  Lebpau  Rupert  Lumley 

Fredrtio   Mavnard  Charles  Trowhrirtge 

.^n  Orsan  Grinder  Frank  Howson 

\  Driver  ,  Wall-^r  F.  Scott 

Baroness  Dax  Alice  Fleming 

Fe'iii;  de  Parme  Peter  Caroenter 

-I  r.vinf    -lo-.  'M  Fr.-nlc  ^f-^-^Ml 


Two  Other  -Mon.  .  ,  i.  t,„u„ 

John  Doupherty  and  John  L«ahy 

A  Yo»n»  Sailor...:  i' ' ^'"'^'^LlJ^^ 

An  Older  Bailor  ^^""r'J  Zr"",!?^ 

Father  St.  Josapn  David  Olaseford 

The  Young  Girl  ^0!.e  ""hart 

Anyone  who  doubts  the '  liTfltfencc  of 
the  "movies"  on  the  stage  of  today 
should  go  to  see  "The  Lullaby."  Here 
is  to  be  found  the  cinema  raised  to 
highest  terms.  Time  and  space  offer  no 
obstacles  which  the  stage  force  of  the 
Colonial  (with  a  little  more  practice) 
cannot  overcome.  The  eleven  scenes 
range  over  a  period  of  63  years  up  and 
into  1923.  The  geographical  distribu- 
tion includes  three  provinces  France, 
five  houses  In  Pans,  and  ^T""'^. , 

There  is  also  mention  of  the^  Lnlted 
Itates.  south  America  England^ 
Some  of  the  scenes  last  for  only  a 
of  minutes;  others  play  for  as, 
iniich  as  20  minutes.  .    ^  a- 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  first  tiirie 

th2t  this  has  been  ^--^-^%^^Z.t-- 
further   than   the   authors  K'^lT'^igh 
But    the    rapid    succession    of  high 
spots  ■■  with  little  or  no  ^i'^'^'^lU^^lZ  ' 
acte  ■  zing  filler,  is  something  that  has  . 
Seen   popularized  by  the  motion  pic- | 

'^Finally.  Miss  Reed  comes  to  the  stage 
after  several  screen  successes.  Aiid 
hirrinrthe  interruption  of  the  numer- 
our  u^tains,  her  p'aylng  Is  -  effective 
in  the.one  medium  as  the  oU^r     To  her 

tZ^cca^l^Uly'lU^f  trolled,  ^^^^^^^ 
ce?nfng  whose  emotional  power  the.e 

'^"Sedtca^ed'r'-The  women  that  men 
'  have  forEOtten"-and  there  seems  to  be 
.^ri™scionable  number  of  them- 
■  •Th       '  ullabv"      traces,  accuiateiy. 
igSrhicam-    and  once  in  a  -hlle  with 
'  true  insight,  the  downward  (at  least  so 
'  re-arded  hereabouts)   career  of  a  girl 
i  fo?  whom  "life  is  a  trap"  in  whicli  we 
nav  for  everything."      From  one  ittle 
oolish  misst'p,  there  springs  a  tram  of 
consequences  which,  coupled  with  sev- 
eral purely  adventitious  happenings  (it 
TLre  that  Mr.  Knoblock  is  least  con- 
i  vincing),  lead  a  French  maid  from  the 
'  ^clud'ed  fields  of  ^'^^^^.^..^^  .^^^/'f^ 
to  Tunis,  to  prison— to  a  life  that  is 
worse  th^n  death  itself  (which.  Heaven 
be  praised,  the  author  carefully  omi.s 
to  say  in  so  many  words).        ^  ,.    ^  , 

On  the  way  there  occurs  much  that  us 
moving,  not  a  little  that  is  sincere  and 
Zml  that  is  worth  listening  to,    "I  am 
free  "  cackles  the  poor,  old,  broken  soul.| 
when  at  last  she  is  released  from  prison.  , 
'  "1  can  go  where  1  please,  because  no  | 
'  man  will  look  at  me  any  more."  Irony 
the?e   and  cynlcism-^t  a  French  twist. 

French  is  the  point  of  view  through- 
out Indeed,  one  suspects  a  French 
eenesls  If  so,  Mr.  Knoblock  has  happily 
had  the  courage  to  retain  the  original 
attitude  (o£  atmosphere  there  is  nil) 
and  the  result  is  (and  was)  enough  to 
make  staid  Boston  giggle  uneasily  in  its 
seat  For  the  author  politely  insists 
in  calling  a  spade  a  spade— not  a  trowel 
nor  yet  a  steam-shovel,  as  other  of  his 
contemporaries  have  sometimes  done. 
There  is  much  food  for  thought  m  Mr. 
Knoblock's  play;  and  genuine  emotion. 

Also  is  there  much  that  is  not  so 
genuine— much  that  has  been  used 
before  and  with  no  better  skill.  Fol- 
lowing the  really  tremendous  scene 
which  concludes  act  two.  the  piece 
hovers  for  a  long  time  on  the  edge  of 
sentimental  melodrama.  . 

He  --ings  tho  old  familiar  chimes 
JCot  once,  or  twice,  but  several  times. 
Here  are  Introduced  the  extraneous 
incidents   which   mar   the  remorseless- 
ness  of  the  plot.    Yet.  following  these, 
we  have  the  scene  in  Tunis — perhaps 
jthe   most   interesting,   though   not  the 
'  mo^t  effective — and  so  to  a  powerful, 
well  constructed  end. 

In  short,  in  many  ways  an  excellent 
piece,  and  one  t-nlivened  by  the  acting 
of  Miss  Reed  and  a  company  above  the 
average.  C 


SELWYX'S  THEATRE— First  pro- 
duction in  Boston  of  "Runnin'  Wild."  a 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts  and  10 
scenes;  book  by  F.  E.  Miller  and  A.  L 
Lyles.  music  by  .Tames  Johnson,  lyrics 
by  Cecil  Mack. 

CAST 

(In  the  order  of  their  appe.«ranee) 

Dn'-le  Hose  C.  Wcalc.v  Hill 

Fncle  Amos  Arthur  D.  Porter 

Tnm  .^harper  Lionnl  Monnpas 

Et.'el  Hill  Miss  Ucvella  IIiizhP3 

J.Ti"k  I'enii  Geor.ire  Sti  plicns 

ni>fotive  Wise  Paul  I'.  Flo.vd 

Mrs.  Silis  Green  Misa  Maltic  W  ilkes 

Mnndv  Little  Miss  Iiu  Duncan 

Adaiade  Miss  Adalado  Hall 

Sti-ve  Jenkins  F.   E.  Miller 

8am  Peck  ^.  I-.^les 

Willie  I.lTc  Eddip  Gra.v 

Chief  Re<l  Cap  Tomm.r  Woods 

ilarrv  I'ast  Clarenc,^  nobinsoD 

Head  Waiter  CharL-s  Oldeo 

j[„th  Little  Miss  "Ellzalieth  Welsh 

811as  ij'reen.'  -T.  Wcsle.v  .Ipffre.v 

rioat  Captain  James  K.  Woodson 

Kam  Slocom  Gpor„'e  Stamper 

\  ;i.<'ii!:^ci  Jones  l«iU.v  Au  :n'ws 

i.'K  v  I-anky  Misi»  Kathprinr  Variwiroiiuii 

G'nser.  .. .  I-ee 

I.i'htlne  Knlpli  F.r,rson 

Anireli"!!  Brown  Ml«»  Georgoito  Ilarvc.v 

l.uc-ina  .TohnBon  Mlf«  BLinclie  Deal 

"Runnin'  Wild."  runs  true  to  form 
ji'ter  you  know  that  the  famous  pair 
c'     -Shuffle    .\Ion?.  '    Miller  .and  Lyles. 


,  aat  Is  em 

made  up  01  negiuc.-;  and  that  the  ",)ick 
of  the  country's  tanned  beauties."  as 
the  program  declares,  arc  in  it  as  chief 
feminine  actors  and  as  chorus  girls. 
!t  runs  wild  all  right,  yet  not  too  wild. 
For,  while  the  note  of  jazz  permeates 
all  the  music  and  dancing  and  the 
quaint  characteristics  associated  with 
dusky  skins  are  ever  present  in  story 
end  incident,  there  is  constantly  pres- 
ent a  spirit  of  restraint  and  decorum 
so  often  missing  from  all  white  musical 
comedies.  There  are  fun  and  joyous- 
ness  without  limit,  but  it  is  all  whole- 
some. 

There  us  enough  of  a  plot,  with  suf- 
ficient in'tercst  in  it  on  which  to  string 
lively  scents.  It  jumps  from  Jimtown, 
In  the  sunny  Hoiith,  to  the  Arctic  ice 
of  St.  Pau'.  Minn.,  and  back  again.  It 
gives  Miller  and  L.vks.  the  two  excru- 
ciatingly funny  darkies,  abundant 
ehance.s    lo   convulse   their   hearers,  to 


display  their  wonderful  arithmetic  that 
makes  13  one-seventh  of  ZS  and  lo  joke 
with  the  cold  of  St.  Paul  and  the  value 
of  a  therrriomeler.  '  Their  decision  tc  go 
back  to  Jimtown  .is  ghost  wizards  and 
"organize"  their  black  friends  out  of 
their  savings  provides  the  best  fun  oi 
the  piece,  and  their  contact  with  ghosts, 
living  and  dead,  is  worth  analysis  by 
psychic  experts. 

The  music  and  dance  numbers  are 
unusually  attractive.  The  undertone  of 
pathos  in  all  the  music  and  songs,  with 
a  touch  of  fun  and  playfulness  inter- 
twined lextricably  with  the  sadness.  Is 
ever  present  and  makes  the  entire  nat- 
uralness of  the  whole  production  ever 
noticeable  and  effective. 

That  "tanned"  chorus  is  a  wonder 
and  a  revelation — veo'  much  so.  It  Is 
.voung.  graceful,  supple,  etc.,  and  the 
costumes  enable  one  to  decide  which 
shade  or  shades  from  light  cream  to 
daik  chocolate  one  prefers  in  lege.  For 
no  mon'ey  is  wasted  on  Blockings  or 
tights. 

The  actors  without  exception  give 
splendid  support  to  the  two  chief  come- 
dians. Comparisons  might  seem  invidi- 
ous. They  are  all  just  right  for  their 
parts.  K.  P. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— "TU  Say  She 
Is,"  new  musical  comedy  revue. 

Book  and  lyrics  by  Will  B.  Johnstone,' 
,  music  by  Tom  Johnstone;  cast  in  part: 
1  Theatrical  .Asent  "Rlchman"  .  .  John  Thorns 

"Zcppo" — !•  "Doctor")   Herbert  Marx 

Chickn — "Poorman"   Leonard  Marx 

Groucho — "Lawyer"   Julius  H.  Marx 

Harpo — "Beggarman"   Arthur  Marx 

"Beauty"   Lotta  Miles 

White  Girl  and  Hop  Merchant, 

Cecile  D'Andrea  and  Harry  Walters 
Bull  and  Bear. 

Alice  Cavanaugh  and  John  Holland 

Gold  Man  -  Ledru  Stlftler 

Two  large  holiday  audiences  filled  the 
Shubert  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon 
and  evening  to  witness  "I'll  Say  She 
is."  Titles  of  this  kind  mean  noth- 
ing to  the  action  of  the  two  acts  as  the 
term  is  used  only  once  and  then  only 
at  the  start. 

The  flimsy  story  concerns  the  attempt 
of  a  thief,  doctor,  poorman,  lawyer,  | 
beggarman  and  chief  to  give  a  thrill 
to  a  beautiful  woman  and  each  of  them 
presents  In  rapid  succession  his  Ideas  j 
of  some  novelty  that  Is  guaranteed  to 
give  the  wanted  effect. 

How  well  they  accomplish  their  mis- 
sion- is  e\'idenced  by  the  fun  whic'n' 
moves  at  a  rapid  pace  with  dangerously; 
beautiful  girls  and  dazzling  costumes 
and  scenic  effects  that  are  both  artistic' 
and  bewildering  with  their  kaleidoscopic 
colorings.  There  are  many  clever  1 
comedy  situations. 

The  four  Marx  brothers — Herbert, 
Leonard,  Julius  and  Arthur — are  favor- 
ites in  this  city,  and  a  royal  welcome 
was  given  them.  Their  work  as  come- 
dians is  clean  and  forceful,  Julhi.i  doing 
i  perhaps  the  best  In  his  burlesque  char- 
acterization of  Napoleon  and  again  as 
the  fairy  queen  In  "Cinderella  Back- 
wards," the  others  aiding  In  all  the 
t  various  scenes. 

Lotta  Miles,  as  "Beauty,"  Is  statuesque 
and  sings  several  delightful  songs  In 
her  rich,  mellow  contralto  voice.  Her 
costumes  were  a  source  of  much  de- 
light. 

Dancing  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
entertainment.  From  the  Chinese  Apache 
dance,  by  D'Andrea  and  Walters,  with 
its  weird  ending:  "Wall  Street  Blues." 
interpreted  by  the  Melvin  sisters,  and 
Holland  and  Cavanaugh  in  the  spec- 
tacular fantasy,  "The  Tragedy  of  Gam- 
bling," with  the  dance  of  "Wine,  Wo- 
men and  Song,"  which  closed  the  first 
act,  down  the  list  t.i  the  oriental  spe- 
cialty of  Ledru  Stiffler,  who  appeared 
as  the  "Blue  Pharaoh."  all  were  ex- 
cellently done  and  applauded. 

Little  Florence  Hedges  deserves  much 
praise  for  her  contributions  of  "San 
Toy."  "Claire  de  Lune"  and  "P'airy 
Dance."  all  of  which  she  did  gracefully. 
Other  specialties  were  given  by  Will- 
lani  Bi^jtett,  whose  playing  on  the  harp 
was  very  artistic,  and  Sig.  Tomasso 
PeUisso  and  Albert  Cooper,  who  gave 
violin  and  piano  solos.  ^.,^| 


llKATt.ij  — "Alias  .Sox.t 
1  O'Brien,"  by  Marion  Short  and  Lynnc 
Osborne.    Comedy  drama  In  three  acts. 
First  performance  on  any  stage. 

Mrs.    Delevan  Anna  Layng 

Jasper  E>elavan  Harold  Chase 

Mildred   Agnes  James 

Cruger    Balinwood  Walter  Gilbert 

Ralph  Hastings  Samuel  Godfrey 

Hosea    Petllgew  Frederick  Murrav 

Lady  Constance  Darcy .  .  .  .\delyn  BushncU 

Henry  Ruggs  Ralph  M.  Remley 

Charles  Edgerton  Edward  Darney 

-Viscount  Lord  Beverly .. Houston  Richards 

Mrs.   Stuyvesant  Hatch  Viola  Roach 

Waiter   Lionel  Bevans 

Angus  MacFarlane  Mark  Kent 

Tammas   By  Himself 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  thing 
about  the  new  play  at  tlie  St.  Jamed 
is  the  preponderance  of  aliases  and  the 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Godfrey's  sets.  There 
was  none  of  the  cardboard  claptrap- 
pery  that  usually  answers  for  atmos- 
phere In  a  stock  company  production 
and  even  the  nuances  of  Mr.  Hector 
were  tuned  to  the  romantic  blue  greens 
!  of  the  sky  line. 

In  a  comedy  based  on  concealed 
Identity  entailing  a  valuable  chemical 
formula,  a  titled  Irish  colleen,  a  Scotch 
bootlegger  and  a  love  affair  there 
should  ha\e  been  little  cause  for  bore- 
dopi.  There  is  a  general  bouyancy 
about  the  playing  of  the  St.  james 
Stock  Company  that  extends  itself  to 
the  audience  and  stirs  up  rounds  of 
applause  that  '  include  everyone  from 
Lord  Beverly  to  the  devout  Scotch  cat! 
Tammas.  Adelyn  Bushnell  plays  with 
the  same  vivacity  and  dash  that  has 
drawn  Broadway  audiences  to  see 
Jeanne  Eagles  in  "Rain,"  and  she  Is 
a  deft  and  versatile  mimic. 

It  all  started  because  Jasper  Delevan. 
chemist,  had  "never  learned  to  sa.v 
•no'  to  a  woman,"  and  with  a  spoiled 
daughter,  a  Lady  Bountiful  in  the 
offing,  and  the  ineffable  Walter  Gilbert 
as  hero.  It  takes  litte  imagination  to 
stir  up  a  plot.  And  not  one  of  our  old! 
friends  were  forgotten.  They  were  all 
there  from  bananas  to  a  bootlegger  and 
a  thunderstorm. 


THE  HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— 
"Take  a  Chance,"  a  musical  comedy  In 
two  acts.  Music  by  Harold  Orleb.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Mr.  Orion  and  K,  I. 
Phillips.    The  ca^t: 

S?^p---:;:;::::.xSrS" 

Biihv  Ruth  >   j^j,  J,.,,  I; 

Joe  Ba.sley.  Sr  Charies  .). 

The  innovation  of  opening  the  season 
at  the  Hollls  with  a  musical  comedy 
■  was  well  received  by  an  appreclat.vf 
audience.    As  was  to  be  e^^P^^^f .  f""'" 
a  production  advertised  as  a  girl  ami 
music  gambol,  the  plot  was  nee'lsU'le- 
AVhat  story  there  Is  centres  about  a 
girl  with  whom  two  men  are  In  love^ 
A  trial  honeymoon  chaperoned  by  tne 
entire  company  reveals  the  tr-Je  soul- 
mates    and  everything  ends  as  usual. 
The  situations  are  handled  delicately, 
and  there  is  nothing  risque. 
,    Alison  Skipworth.  who  took  ^he  part 
of  Mrs  Warewell,  tho  impoverished  so- 
cety    matron,    played    with    the  sure 
skill  of  the  artist    that  J-'^^''^ 
Cordef   as  Patricia  Warewell,  the  gin 
who  went  on  the  trial  honeymoon,  was 
much  applauded  for  her  clear  soprano 
voice    and   her   delightful  personality^ 
Sibylla  Bowhan  is  a  good  dancer  and 
singer,   and   does   much   to   make  the 
production  a  success.    Nellie  Breen  as 
Baby  Ruth,  is  a  graceful  solo  dancer. 
,  but  was  a  little  t°°/"Sary  sweet  n 
her   manner.     Joe   Mack,     as     Wi"  « 
Fall,   who   jumped   from   a  parachute 
in  the  Catskills,  Sam  Crltcherson,  the 
leading  tenor  of  the  company,  as  >-"x 
I    Young,  and  Hansford  Wnison.  as  Joe 
'     Bagley,    the   rich    football     hero,  all 
acted,  danced  and  sang  accept-ab  y. 
i     The  music  Is  lively  and  tuneful,  but 
I  not  particularly  haunting,  the  most  pop- 
I     ular  number  being  "Don't  Forget.  The 
I     orchestra,  under  the  directioii  of  Vm- 
'     cent  Lopez,  and     Harold  Orleb  s  own 
symphonists-a    male    quartet— elicited 
much  applause.  ,,  v  *u  ir. 

The  chorus,  although  small  both  in 
stature    and  .  number,    are    all  good 
.    dancers.     Their  costumes  are  not  as 
varied  or  elaborate  as  one  expects  in 
'    a  production  of  thl.<i  kind.  ■ 
Mr    Orlcb.  w^ho  last  night  made  fits 
debut  as  a  producing  manager,  is  well 
'known  as  the  composer  of  "Liste.  Les- 
.    ter"    "The   Red    Canary,"    and  other 
musical  successes.     Mr.   Phillips,  who 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Orlob  in  the  book 
and  lyrics,  is  also  highly  regarded  here 
-IS  a  newspapet-  humorist. 

BILL  AT  KEnH'S 


Mil  Burke,  from  the  Rayol  Opera 
:si\  Cov,  nt  Garden.  I^mdon,  assist - 
by  lluTton  Brown,  aicompanlst.  Is 
fi>f>liire  card  on  one  of  those  holliluy 

s  ih;it  E  F.  Keith's  .Thvays  provides 
Its  patrons.  This  means  that  while 
Biirkd  Is  featured,  he  Is  but  one  of 

iiy  w  ho  would  be  entitled  to  as  much 
ce  were  It  not  tlie  policy  to  choose 
art  above  all  others. 

Ir.  Burke  has  a  voice  of  strength 
wide  range.  He  was  particularly 
mate  in  his  selections,  ainong  there 
ig  a  bit  of  Canadian  dialect  In  song 

t  was  a  gem. 

Charles  Crafts  and  Jack  Haley,  in 
lat  they  term  "Laughics  of  the  Day." 
re  warmly  greeted  and  would  have 
llnucd  their  entertaining  nonsens« 
ouRhout  the  nipht  if  they  had  an- 
ered  the  demands  of  the  large  audl- 
<ce. 

Heltn  Goodhue  and  her  company  In 
'arlor.  Bedroom  and  Batn  "  was  an- 
■|her  act  well  received.    Miss  Goodhue 

a  clever  comedienne  and  her  fellow- 
iiyers  carried  the  spirit  of  the  farce 

perfection.  It  was  filled  with  action. 
Arthur  McWatters  and  Grace  Tyson 
miliar  figures  on  the  vaudeville  stage, 
It  who  have  been  abroad  for  some 
me.  repeated  their  forrner  success, 
hfl  ventriloquist  act  was  a  scream,  as 

yore. 

Florence  (Buster)  Santos  and  Jacque 
Vlary  Jane)  Hayes  have  a  remarkable 
jllection  of  songs  and  skits  which 
ley  alone  could  put  over.  The  girl 
1th  the  double  voice  Is  very  clever  in 
er  canary  act.  while  the  stout 
lorence  radiates  good  humor.  I 
Ed  Janis  has  selected  three  ac-  i 
mpllshed  dancers,  and  he  gives  sev- 
dances  wearing  the  shoes  of  the 
len  whose  style  ho  imitates.  This  is 
ne  of  the  best  dance  sketches  in 
audeiille. 

BoucinI  and  Bernard,  with  their  ac- 
ordiaqs.  furnish  a .  fine  program  of 
classical  and  up-to-date  music.  "The 
frog-man."  who  opens  the  bill,  per- 
forms the  almost  impossible.  The 
::astilllans  reproduce  the  world's  mas- 
terpieces in  statuary  and  there  is  the 
Aesop's  Kabie.   the  Tonics  of  tho  Day 

nd  the  Pathe  Xews  to  round  out  the 


r 


■  Tears  came  to  our  eyes  "ttlien  we  read 
hese  licadlines  in  The  Herald; 

ATHER  UP  BEER  IN 
NANTASKET  RAIDS 

Beer!  Cases  of  beer!  Barrels  of 
Jeer!  Tlioughts  of  Bishop  Still,  A.  E. 
Houseman,  Hans  Breitraann,  Calverley's 
"beef  and  beer"  rushed  Into  the  mind. 
vVe  found  ourselves  repeating  the  verses 
>t  th»  gentle  George  Arnold: 
Here 

With  my  beer 
I  sit. 

While  Idle  moments  flit. 
Alas! 

^hey  ^ass 
Unheeded  by. 

We  also  recalled  an  evening  at  the 
""orphyry  Club.  Old  Jlr.  Auger  was 
eading  from  a  newspaper  an  acdount 
f  fishes  killed  In  a  river  by  stale  beer 
loured  from  an  adjacent  brewery  into 
he  stream.  "Picric  acid  did  it,  gentle- 
nen,  "  said  Mr.  Auger,  "and  yet  you 
vlll  undoubtedly  continue  to  drink  that 
loison."  "Horrid  stuff!"  answered  Mr. 
Jolightl./,  flippantly:  "I  -wish  I  had  a 
larrcl  of  It." 

Last  summer  on  the  Cape  we  heard  of 
n  e.\,pIoil  that  shows  there  are  still 
leroes  among  the  Cape  Codders.  Uncle 
osh  was  telling,  at  Nickerson's  .store 
low  he  and  his  crew  once  unloaded  ice 
•t  a  brewery.  "They  were  mighT^  free- 
landed  toiks.  About  10  in  the  morn- 
ng  they  gave  us  a  barrel  of  beer,  me 
nd  the  crew.  Well,  after  dinner  they 
avo  us  another  barrel  and  shortly  be- 
ore  we  went  home  a  third,  and  we 
Lrank  that  all  up."  There  was  silence. 
U  Artemus  Ward  put  it — it  was  so 
till  that  if  a  cannon  had'  been  fired 
t  would  have  been  distinctly  heard, 
rhen  Si  Eldridge  had  the  courage  to 
sk:  "Uncle  Josh,  how  many  were  there 
n  the  crew?';  "One,"  answered  Uncle 
osh. 


The  linotype  dislikes  my  breaking  into 
■"rench  or  any  other  foreign-  language. 
Ve  mentioned  Balzac's  noved,  "Les 
iTemoires  de  Deux  Mariees"  the  Other 
lay.  The  linotype  would  not  inclilde 
his  novel  in  the  complete  list  of  Balzac's 
vorks.  and  so  we  discussed  "Les 
vlemoires  des  Deux  Marilcs."  a  novel 
IS  yet  unknown  to  us. 


tempo;,  "^l.:,  I  '-L.1  1 

(For   As  tho  World  Wags) 
Ah  life  is  short ;  th«  crowding  years 

Come  on  at  rapid  pace. 
Ul^til  1  really  cannot  count 

The  wrinkles  In  my  tax;*. 

Some  from  thought  and  some,  from  care. 

Some  from  laughter,  too, 
But  all  relate  unfailingly 

The  years  that  I've  lived  through. 

My  dragging  feet  and  palsied  limbs 
My  weight  c.in  scarcely  bear. 

While  round  about  my  yellowed  face 
Are  wisps  of  enow^whlte  hair, 

.  My  eyesight  falls,  and  humorous  specs 
•      Sit  half-way  down  my  nose. 
And  rheumatism  adds  Itself 
To  all  my  other  woes. 

"How  old  art  you?"  methinks  1  ne^r 

Some  gentle  reader  say— 
Just  twenty— but,  you  see,  I  found 

My  first  gray  hair  today. 
East  Andover,  N.  H.  1-  E.  H. 


LETTY  LINO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  presenting  certain  observations  on^ 
the  philo.sophy  of  feminine  attire  some 
months  ago.  I  'referred  to  a  graceful 
1  English  dancer,  Letty  Lind,  whi5  won 
ithe  hearts  of  the  American  public  and 
Harvard  c3Uege  as  they  were  beating 
in  the  early  'M's,  by  the  charm  of  her 
personality  and  accomplishment.  Her 
surname   suggests   more  recent   Scan- { 
dinavir.n  descent  than  that  of  the  more  j 
:  blended   Anglo-Saxon   of   the  present, 
but  the   biondness  of  her  misty  hair 
was  warmed  with  a  touch  of  a  more 
southern   sun   and   her   clear-cut  fea- 
tures and  slender  figure  pictured  Eng- 
lish youthful  beauty  In  all  its  loveli- 
ness  Her  artistic  performance  was  the 
perfection  of  the  so-called  skirt  danc- 
ing of  the  time,  a  phrase  to  be  noted 
now  when  the  elimination  of  the  skir" 
has    become    a    fundamental  princi-ple 
of  feminine  expression,   not     only  in 
Tersischorean    endeavor,    but   m  the 
dally  walks  of  life  as  well. 

Letty  wore  skirts,  innumerable  in 
their  lacy  whiteness,  and  in  them, 
seemingly  unhampered.  she  wafted 
about  the  stage  like  a  vagrant  thistle- 
down At  moments  a  flash  of  gleam- 
ing bla-K  would  appear  from  the  foam 
of  them  and  a  dainty  slipper  would 
ascend  to  a  height  only  equalled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  to  whose  eyes  she 
gave  delight.    0£  those  eyes  two  were 

""uast  night,  I  read  with  them  through 
spectacles,  that  Letty  Lind  had  died 
in  England  at  the  age  of  60.  Tt  was 
dizz-'ing  to  be  whirled  back  through 
time  \>y  death's  message  to  such  mind 
pictures  of  buoyant  youth,  but  with 
regained  poise  and  settlement  of 
thought  they  still  remained  in  all  their 
vividness,  leaving  no  room  for  thoughts 
of  age  and  death.  And  so  came  the 
truth  of  it,  that  in  the  memories  of 

those  on  whom  she  cast  he"  charm, 
still  many  I  hope  in  their  good  fortune, 
lovely  Letty  Lind.  still  sweet-and- 
twenty,  will  dance  through  the  years  to 
eome  until  those  memories  fail.  By  so 
much  is  life  after  death  assured  to  her. 
Amherst,  N.  H.        ABEL  ADAMS. 


(Adv.  In  PorHinoulh.  N.  H..  Herald) 
MADAME    HILLIS,    Physic  Reader 
and    Adviser,    212    Summer    St.,  cor 
Islington  St. 

INew  Production  Opens  Season 
at  Fine  Arts  Theatre 


DR.  GOODSPEED  IN  MAINE 

Greenbush — Old  Home  day  reported  In  the 
Olrl  Town  Enterprise,  Old  Town,  Me.) 
The  school  had  just  opened  by  sing- 
ing "School  Days,"  "The  Sweet  Bye 
and  Bye"  and  repairing  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  when  a  clap  of  thunder  called 
attention  to  an  approaching  shower. 

DR,  GOODSPEED  AT  HOME 

As  the  ■World  Wags: 

A  minor  lifetime  of  looking-on  and 
llstening-In  has  implanted  in  us  the 
idea  that  the  persons  for  whom  Dr. 
Goodspeed  Is  putting  the  Bible  Into 
Loop  patois  are  the  persons  wfio  take 
most  and  retain  most  from  the  Bible 
as  it  is.  The  King  James  version  offers 
no  puzzles  to  the  very  men  or  the  very 
women  or  the  very  children  about  whom 
the  eminent  Greek  repository  Is  woiy:y- 
ing  himself.  Like  attention,  ocular  and 
aural,  to  things  as  they  go  on  causes 
us  to  believe  that  the  orily  class  o( 
persons  who  worry  about  the  Bible  are 
acutely,  painfully  educated. 

The  same  persons  who  spell  their  way 
through  the  sub-titles  of  the  movies  and 
the  philological  pitfalls  of  The  Inquir- 
ing Reporter  seem  to  know  just  what 
they  are  reading,  and  what  it  means, 
when  they  turn  to  Scriptures.  Thi? 
may  not  be  readily  explicable,  but  it 
is  so.  TANTALUS. 

Chicago. 


DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

Maud — Do  you  love  me,  John? 

John — Of  course  I  do.  dear. 

Maud — Then  why  dont  your  chest 
go  up  and  down  like  the  man  in  the 
nwvies?  J.  O.  M. 


FINE  .\RTS  THEATRES— Opening  of 
the  season.  The  first  time  on  any 
stage;  "Eruption."  a  drama  of  cliar- 
acter  in  three  acts  by  Anne  Bunner; 
produced  by  George  G.  Holland  Pro- 
ductions, Inc.  Cast: 

Jane  Cart  Florence  Morford 

Mason   Joseph  Reynolds 

Jack  Wescott  Sheldon  MacKaye 

r^'ina   Maryallce  Secoy 

Emilia   PaulinTf  N'tckersoii 

Diana  Forestlerl  Thais  MaRrane 

i~,arlo   t,o\s  bhore 

Nan  II a ■  Tli eo  Good  r i c It 

Conito  Mario  Forestleri  T>ouia  AlbcrnI 

Mrs    Ellis   Eleanor  Crelghton 

br.  'Whllredge  ^„^:  f^P^,"'"'*': 

Marchese  Orsini  ^    ...  Robert  Lord 

CaPt    Carter-Page  Shannon  Cormack 

fsfurse  Dorothy  Bacon 

Eruption"  is,  presumably,  the  first 
play  from  Miss  Bunner's  hand  to  achieve 
metropolitan  production.  Ah  the  daugh- 
ter of  H.  C.  Bunner.  once  editor  of 
Puck,  and  author  of  many  entertaining 
short  stories,  something  out  of  the, 
ordinary  was  to  be  expected  from  her 
hand.  "Eruption"  is  out  of  the  ordinary, 
in;-fact,  it  is  a  good  play.  Of  course, 
its  first  performance  on  any  stage  was 
bound  to  have  its  faults.  The  play 
needs  culling,  and  large  portions  of  the 
third  act  might  bear  revision,  but  by 
and  large,  it  ,is  an  excellent  piece  of 
writing.  A  "drama  of  charactei-"  il  is. 
and  were  the  third  act  strengthened  the 
play  would  be  excellent. 

AMBITIOUS  UNDERTAKING 
The  opening  performance  of  a  new 
company  in  Boston  is  bound  to  be 
attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  ner- 
vousness on  the  part  of  the  cast.  There 
was.  however,  no  more  than  a  legitimate 
amount  of  it.  and  there  were  astonish- 
ingly few  stage  waits  and  dwkward 
pauses.  Mr.  Holland  has  undertaken 
an  ambitious  thing,  and  if  this  per- 
formance is  any  criterion,  Boston  may 
very  well  be  very  proud  of  Mr.  Holland 
and  his  company  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Theatre. 

"Eruption".,  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  an  American 
woman.  Diana,  the  wife  of  an  Italian 
count.  Sh'e  is  self-satisfied,  selfish  and 
insists  that  every  member  of  her  house- 
bold  should  be  al  her  beck  and  call  at 
all  times.  Her  dauphler.  Nina,  by  her 
first  husband,  revolts  al  the  subjection 
demanded  by  her  mother,  and  .goes  off 
to  her  father,  under  whose  protection 
she  remains  until  Ijer  marriage  with  a 
young  man,  of  whom  her  mollier  dees 
not  approve.  Carlo,  her  son  by  her  sec- 
ond husband  is  a  crippVe.  and  even  his 
simple  pleasures  are  denied  if  they  in 
any  way  interfere  with  his  mother's 
comfort. 

Mario,  the  Italian,  comes  to  Diana 
and  tells  her  that  he  is  about  to  engage 
in  a  duel  with  Orsini.  a  suitor  lor 
Diana's  favors,  because  Orsini  has  been 
repeating  an  unsavory  rumor  about  her. 
She  confesses  that  the  rumor,  while  vn- 
tru'e,  is  not  without  its  foundations,  and 
demands  that  Mario  give  up  all  idea  of 
this  duel,  on  pain  of  being  divorced  on 
the  grounds  of  his  proven  infidelities. 
Mario  conceives  no  other  course  open 
lo  him,  and  shoots  himself.  Diana  le- 
tir'es  to  Dr.  AVhitredge's  sanitarium  os- 
tensibly to  recover  from  the  blow,  but 
leaves  in  a  fit  of  pique,  as  her  whims 
are  not  granted.  She  leaves,  however,  too 
late  to  see  a  telegram  announcing  :he 
Illness  of  her  son.  Carlo,  and  arrives  in 
Naples  the  day  after  his  death.  With 
the  wreck  of  her  life  about  her.  she  sees 
lhat  sh'e  has  been  a  loo  selfish  and  un- 
atlenlive  mother  and.  biefken.  finds  her 
only  consolation  in  Ihe  fact  lhat  her 
daiighter,  who  has  been  married  durmg 
her  slay  at  the  sanitarium,  is  about  to 
becotne  a  mother.  Diana  sees  herself 
as  a  grandmother,  and  find,3  in  this  her 
opportunity  for  repentance. 

MISS    MAGRANE  CONVINCING 

Miss  Thais  Magrane  as  Diana  is 
headliner  on  the  billboards.  She  de- 
served it.  She  carries  almost  the  en- 
tire play  on  her  shoulders.  That  her 
performance  was  unevt-n  is  pardon- 
able. She  will  improve,  once  relievrd 
of  the  strain  of  the  first  night.  In  thi 
emotional  scenes  she  was  thoroughly 
competent.  It  was  ;n  the  sustained 
bits  of  small  talk  that  •she  showed  lack 
of  study  and  rehearsal. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  per- 
formance was  that  uf  Miss  Secoy.  W'e 
suspect  that.  Ml.ss  Secoy  was  rc- 
Icruited  from  the  ranks  of  amateurs, 
but  nevertheless  sho  was  t!ie  most  un- 
self-consclous  and  sincere  of  the  en- 
tire cast.  Mr.  .vibi.rni  as  Mario,  g.ive 
the.  most  tlni.shed  performance,  al- 
though frequently  he  read  hi.?  lines  too 
fast.  Mr.  MtcKiyo  provided  in  a  very 
j  pleasing  manner,  the  light  comedy  re- 
lief,   playing    opposite    Miss  Morford's 


iulequaie  iiMidriuis  of  t)ie  roi6  of  Jane 
Carr. 

The  stase  seiling  of  the  saI6n  In  the 
Na/ples  villa  of  Diana  was  very  pleas- 
ing. Mr.  Frank '  Ohorry,  Jr.,  tlie  de- 
signer, was  handicapped  by  the  size 
of  the  stage,  but  he  gav^;,  in  the  small 
space  allowed  him,  a  very  good  expres- 
sion of  Diana's  taste  In  saHn.s. 

On  the  whole,  we  predict  that  "Erup- 
tion" will  Improve  very  <iui?klv,  and 
will  shortly  become  a  production  wor- 
thy of  boston's  nt'.ertitm.  Mr.  Hol- 
land and  his  ctii)ii'v  nir^ril  lh<'  "n- 
cnuragement  tnc/  will  undoubtedly  re- 


NOTES  and  LINES 


-By  PHILIP  aVLE- 


We  are  publishing  in  this  space 
every  day  a  different  Herald  feature, 
taken  from  the  many  which  appear 
regularly  elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

NOTES  AND  LINES  is  pub- 
lished on  the  editorial  page  every 
Thursday.  It  is  a  popular  and  wide- 
ly quoted  Herald  feature. 


The  Record,  'which  proudly  pro- 
claims its  importance  as  the  "fast- 
est growing  newspaper  in  Los  An- 
geles," sent  Mr.  Jose  Rodriquez  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Hubbard 
of  Boston,  -who  is  a  visitor  in  that 
town.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Hubbard  as  teacher  and  as  man  is 
warmly  appreciated  there.  Mr.  Rod- 
riquez is  sure  that  "Beethoven  would 
have  liked  Arthur  J.  Hubbard,  would 
have  quarrelled  with  him,  drunk 
with  hirt,  and  made  lovely  music 
with  him." 

And  why? 

Because  Mr.  Hubbard's  "ethical 
I  notions"  give  him  a  certain  breadth 
of  conception  which  is  denied  many 
artists,  "who,  as  a  ru>e,  are  merely 
emotional  aeolian  harps,  delicate 
traceries  of  leaded  glass  through 
which  the  light  of  a  day  to  come 
begins  to  infiltrate  its  serene  radi- 
ance, pure  fragilities,  puerilities," 
while  Mr.  Hubbard  comes  into  the 
world  "like  the  strong,  clear  blaze 

of  an  honest  day." 

4.  ^  ^ 

Vn\en  "The  Cat  ^nd  the  Canary"  hrst 
l«.!sed  goose  flesh  In  New  York  some 
one  recovered  sufficiently  to  write  these 
lines: 

If  you're  of  emotion  chary 
If  vour  nerves  would  normal  be. 
Shun  "the  Cat  and  the  Canary" 
If  you're  of  emotion  chary; 
For  a  person  shy  or  sea  ry 
It's  no  sort  of  show  to  see,  ^ 
I    If  you're  of  emotion  chary. 

If  j  our  nerves  would  normal  be. 

I  •^  -J- 

3  Menzies  Van  Zandt  appeared  as  a 
pianist  last  Tuesday  at  the  ScoUay 
Square  Theatre.  He  Is  In  his  24th 
year.  Many  remember  his  mother,  the 
charming  Marie  Van  Zandt,  the  Ideal 
Lakrae,  and  some  recall  his  grand- 
mother, Jenny  Van  Zandt.  the  opera 
einger,  who  »vas  a  daughter  of  Sig. 
Blitz,  the  magician. 

+  ❖  + 

The  best  of  all  posible  quips  on  the 
subject  are  anti-cllmatic:  nothing  ap- 
pertaining can  be  one-flttleth  as  funny 
as  the  mere  suggestion  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  for  a  movie.— Chicago  Tribune. 

•^  T-  + 

••Li'Infidele"  by  Porto-Rlche  at  the 
Theatre-Francais  produced  this  out- 
burst of  criticism:  "The  play  is  of  a 
Venetian  old  formula  to  constrain  all 
that  liked  It  or  like  it  to  eat  for  their 
Whole  hfe  chopped  hay  on  plates,  which 
would  bs  decorated  with  pictures  of  the 
principal  fcenes.  A"h!  Venice  and  the 
gondolas!  Wlien  shall  we  be  delivered 
from  this  stock  bore,  the  worst  of  all 
•tock  bores? 

"And  this  is  what  they  offer  us  at  the 
Theatre- Franca  is  I" 
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E    THIS  FILM 


,  \.  r  1  )ally  Tlmest 

"THE  FOG"  A  FILM 


The  tenor  referred  to  above  waa  '"'"i 
Karl;  and  his  name  comes  appositely 
with  respect  to  an  Iowa  divine  s  de- 
nunciation of  "Robin  Hood."  the  Smlta 
De  Koven  operetta:  Karl  had  the  title- 
role  when  first  we  heard  It.  In  IS91.  by 
the  Bostonlans.  It  was  all  around 
Just  a  liale  bit  better  than  the  be.-,t 
ither  operetta  of  native  make;  and, 
while  we  have  heard  It  frequently  since, 
we  never  ascertained  that  it 
UP  in  (he  continent  phrase  by  the  Io«a 
preacher,  "of  drunk.n  or?y.  sacr  lesious 
mimicry,  and  scenes  of  debauch.  True. 
?ilere  was  a  brave  brlndisl  In  it  •Brown 
October  Ale":  U.  I^-  T..  as  was  W«  '^bu 
tang  It  on  the  13th  hole  the  last  time 
we  played  with  him:  and  we.  as  was  our 
habit  when  he  sang,  golfd  no  more  that 
day— Tantalus. 

+  + 

Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson  writes:    "In  j 
his  version  of  the  chorus  of  a  song  that 
was  once  In  the  repertoire  of  all  plnk- 
whlskered    so-called    Irish  comedians. 
•Dad'    mixed    up    the    gentlemen    who  I 
paid  respect  to  Mr.  McOinnls.    Here  Is, 
the  first  verse  with  chorus: 
"  'Last  night  I  went  in  to  the  Shamrock 
Hotel 

Just  to  pay  me  respects  to  McCln- 

And  as  l"was  passing  1  thought  it  as 
well 

To  pa^  me  respects  to  McGinnis. 
There  were  four  or  five  others  along  by 

the  bar  '  .  i 

And  as  I  came  in  they  cried  'Ah,  there  , 

\ou  are. 

Won  t  you  take  a  drink,  or  a  10-cent 
cigar,  { 

Just  out  of  respect  to  McGlnnIs?" 

CHORUS  > 
"  'Then  we  all  paid  for  drinks  in  turn; 

McGinnis  did  the  same; 
As  fast  as  we  could  order  them 
Around  the  glasses  came 

Sullivan  got  paralyzed, 
O'Reilly  couldn't  sec. 

T  was  drunk,  but  Flannigan 
Was  ten  times  worse  than  mc." 

An  excellent  song  fori  the  Alcohohc 
Male  Quartet  (or  Glee  Club).  ' 

❖  •^  I- 

Now  that  Irene.  Castie  has  hers,  there 
win  be  nothing  for  the  cables  to  L-arry 
save  fugitive  items  about  the  Uuhr. 
the  strained  Anglo- 1- rcnch  entente,  and 
such. 

When  we  think  of  lier,  which  is 
f.verv  time  her  name  gets  into  print,  it 
1«  first  for  her  singms  in  "Watch 
Your  Step:"  and.  then,  as  hostess  in 
the  first  M.^nhatta^  cabaret  that  .isked 
a  dollar  for  a  highball,  lie— Vernon— 
was  clever  m  spite  of  his  being  a 
tavern  dancer.  The  family  strain  was 
In  his  acting;  and  the  stniin  was  partly 
Barrymorc  and  partly  Grossmith.— Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

V    -I*  V 

Mr.  Patrick  Finn  wrote  from  Mount 
•Vernon,  N.  H-.  on  Aug.  oUth: 

"Miss  Annie  Hart  who  is  at  the 
Howard  this  week  knows  every  old 
timer  of  the  past  ^0  years.  I  saw  her 
at  the  Atlantic  Garden  on  the  Bowery, 
Xew  Yoric,  ye:;rs  aKO  arul  at  the 
Howard  befjie  ih.U  when  John  Stetson 
v.a(l  it  She  will  tell  you  about  BiUie 
Carter  Sam  t'evere,  Ada  Richmond, 
McUie  'Larkelle.  Marie  Bale.-,  terry  Co- 
han Schoolcraft  and  Coes.  Maffitt  and 
Bartholomew.  Cool  Curgess,  Pat  Roo- 

,  y  Sr  ,  Delclianty  and  Ilongler,  Oliver 
jijd  Byron  in  'Across  the  Continent.' 

.'any  a  time  I  paid  10  cents  for  a  scat 

.  the  gallery,  when  you  went  up  an 
-11  spiral  stairway.   Coming  down  my 

tet  never  touched  the  floor.  Thi:;  was 
more  than  10  years  ago-" 


OF  REAR  APPEAL 

A  STRENUOiUS  GAME 

From   "N.  J.  "A   friend,   who  i-<= 

passionately  addicted  to  Mah  Jongg,  has 
written  to  me:  'Miss  Blank  is  a  wonder- 
ful player;  she  had  Heavenly  Twins 
three  times  last  night  and  scored  the 
limit  twice.'  I  wrote  at  once  that  I 
hoped  she  would  not  have  the  -Mne 
United  Sons'  just  at  present.  ' 

THE  TRUE  PAPYRIAN  SPIRIT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  has  been  heralded  in  a  column  ad- 
jacent to  that  one  on  which  wags  the 
world  that  the  famous  Derby  winner 
Papyrus  is  to  visit  this  country  to  race 
against  some  American  horse,  as  yet 
unchosen,  for  the  championship  of  the 
world  and  $100,000.  What  that  would  be 
in  German  marks  the  mind  staggers  to 
conjecture.  AltlMugh  the  laws  agamst 
betting  have  put  somewhat  of  a  crimp 
into  the  sport  of  kings,  just  as  the  \ol- 
stead  act  has  made  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness less  swift  If  not  less  pertinacious 
bv  the  American  people;  It  still  remains 
"difference  of  opinion  that  makes  hoss 
racin',"  and  a  recent  personal  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  believe  that  opportu- 

■  nlty  will  soon  be  knocking  at  the  door 
of  a  chosen  few,  some  two  or  three  at 
?east  on  the  Herald  staff  at  that  where- 
by the  holding  and  financial  support  of 
the  sound  .opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  racers  will  be  to  their  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage if  those  of  opposing  mind  can 
be  found  with  whom  to  differ. 

Some  time  before  the  Derby  vvas  to  be 
run  I  chanced  to  notice  a  oi  ■Ocx^ 
tiorses  entered  for  the  race,  and  in  an 

■  Tdle  moment  bethought  nrie  «  P'-^f^j 
winner.  As  I  ran  down  the  of 
entries  I  came  upon  the  name  Papyrus^ 
instantly  thoughts  of  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
a  group  of  merry  gentlemen,  their  rea 
sonlSle  and  harmonious  ^  f^ast^;^. 
brimming  loving  cup,  rose  to  ™y J^;>^f^ 
The  message  seemed  from  Fharaon  s 
shade  its/elf  and  as  the  odds  were  high 
agafnst    my   choice   1    backed  Papyrus 

i  hetvify-in  thought.  Then  came  the 
news  that  he  had  won.  and  T  ^v  Uh  him,  a^ 
I  roll  of  cow-choking  dimensions. 
I  Now  the  heroic  steed  approaches  our 
1  shores  With  the  choice  of  hla  op 
'  foneni  made,  difference  <>f  °P'"'°"  p^'3'{ 
become  rampant  m  our   m.dst^  Past 

^rn^pm-r:^ui'ne  ^^ctorf  a^;d"ba1e^^on 
It  there  U  but  one  choice  and  one 
opinfon  possible  for  those  remaining 
ones  who  sat  in  company  together^ 
Cheered  by  the  omen  let  them  .d.fferjn 

opinion  fearlessly  «-<=f°'^'"^  i^^^a- 
means,  and  make  provision  for  their  ad- 
vancing vears  from  those  of  our  fellow 
cWzens  who.  untipped  by  Ra's  com- 
mand, will  bet  their  money  on  the 
other  horse.  ABEL  AU.^.vJO. 

Amherst,   y.   H.  ^ 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS"  j 

Is  the  World  Wags:  ' 

What  do  you  think  of  this  sign 
which  is  over  the  front  of  a  ifWe  shop 
on  the  foot  bridge  at  Boothbay  Har- 

-'Sawf  Filed.  Boat  &  Tacht  Re. 
pairing.  Home  Baking  ^.  Sa^'j^),^  Fish 
Parties."  FRANK  W.  PATCH. 

Framingham.  _    ,.  „ 

FOR  "R-  O.  H."  «. 
F  F  H  answers  your  question,  say- 
ing' that  "'Mother  G°ope^J°^.  ^j;""^" 
Folks.'  was  written  by  M".  A. 
Whitnev,  a  Boston  woman  She  also 
wrote  'Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.'  "The 
.Gaywort^s'  and  other  books.  She  has 
been  dead  several  years. 

%  H  W  of  Stonenam  says  that  a 
T,ew  ^nd  enlarged  edition^  illustrated 
by  Augustus  Hoppin  and  Hammet  Bil- 
lings was  published  Lonng,  Boston, 
in  1870. 


Li».len  to  tins-  .  a 

roast    meat    was   »^  ^PP^V,^'"/ 
pickle  or  an  oyster,     and     his  remln 
licences  of  good  cheer,  however  ancient 
he  date  Of  ^he  -tual  banquet  s^mea 
to  bring  the  savor  of  pig  or  turke> 
under  one's  very  nostrils. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  In  very  good  form  , 
when  he  spoke  to  you  of  '  ^^"-^^^^^^^^  I 
Roads'  (I,  »vith  hundreds  more  of  Ihe 
Srraid's\e4ders.  laughe*  ^eartlly^  but 
Hawthorne   surpasses   him   \"  J^"«^;, 
tiveness,  I  think,  ^''th  Ji-'^^  K^osts  of 
bygone  meals."         AN  OLD  M-VNSE. 
Lexington. 

LIVING  ON   BORROWED  TIME 
(New  York  Times) 
899.Year-Old  Man  Is  Struck  by  Trolle/ 
at  Coney  Island. 


A   PROOF  OF  AFFLUENCE  \ 

As  the  World  Wags:  \ 
My  friend  Smithers  who  is  visitltjg  | 
me  tells  me  that  he  went  to  a  bank  In 
Providence  R.  I  •  wishing  a  cheoK 
Sd  A^ed  to  exhibit  somethmg 
that  might  identify  him  and  testify,  to 
hU    trustworthiness,    he    tumbled  and 

j?;Led  through  all  the  PO^^J^'^'the  Asso" 
dug  up  a  membership  card     Jbe  Asso 
i  nation     Opposed    to     the  E>£it«entll 
i  Amendment.    The  check  "a^^^^^^.^^'^^. 


flapper  \^»'-.  witli  ;,le(>vcle.«s  arms 
and  fishnet  hose,  who  gave  the  dame 
her  .seat  with  courtly  grace,  and  cried 
aloud  to  all  the  car:  "Wliat  lazy 
swine  you  Bohunks  are!  I'd  like  to 
paste  you  all  across  the  facol" 

"The  case,"  I  pondered  (hand  to  brow), 
"is  getting  complicated  now:  it  hardlj' 
looks  as  Kimple  as  it  seemed.  A  wan- 
ton face  and  form,  I  find,  can  sheath 
high  gifts  of  hart  and  mind — a  phase 
of  which  these  preachers  scarcely 
dreamed.  A  Vestal  wears  Astarte 
smile,  yet  stays  a  Vestal  all  the  while: 
liow  wondrous  are  the  ways  of  mald.'^ 
and  men!  No  true  appraisal  will  be 
shown  till  Gabriel  wields  hts  saxo- 
phone. .  .  .  They'll  have  to  got  u: 
weighed  and   tagged  by  then!" 

B.  W.  W. 


Mr.  Carl  Laemmle,  in  producing 
a  film  play,  makes  "an  explanation 
but  not  an  apology." 

"When  Victor  Hugo  wrote  The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame'  jie  was  not 
thinking  about  the  screen  rights  to  his 
novel.  I  doubt  that  he  had  even  heard 
of  Hollywood." 

Parisians  are  notoriously  provincial, 
ienorant  concerning  American  geog- 
rlphv.  And  so  Hugo  when  he  wrote 
"Notre  Dame"  missed  a  great  oppor- 
tunitv,  as  when  he  wrote  "Les  Miser- 
ables"  and  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea." 

LURING  ADVS. 

"Dow  Pencil:  Used  by  Thinking  Peo- 
ple and  L^rge  Corporations."  - 

But  corporations  may  occasionally 
think,  though  they  have  no  souls. 


ACCEPTED  UNANIMOUSLY 

T.  wonder  if  any  one  liaa  noted  IVlr.l 
Dally  Brewer  of  Hopsvllle.  Ind.  Hoiv  , 
delightful  it  would  be  if  you  could  find  i 
some  nice,  still  corner  for  him  among  1 
the  illustrious  ones.  K.  W.  C.  1 

And  so  is  Mr.  Leasure.  wlio  recently-  i 
won  the  slow  race  at  an  lllinoia  fair. 

PERHAPS    BETTY   WAS   A  BLACK- 
SMITH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  my  nursery  days  we  older  children 
helped  in  dressing  the  younger  ones, 
and  in  putting  on  their  shoea  we  san;-' 
these  words*  to  a  lively  tune: 
"HI  Betty  Martin!  Tipto  fl.ne!  ' 
Can  you  shoe  this  horse  of  mim  ' 
Yes,  indeed,  and  that  I  can. 
Just  as  well  as  any  man." 
Then  to  the  baby  we  said: 
"Shoe  the  horse  and  shoe  the  maTe, 
But  let  the  little  colt  go  bare." 

MARY  CUTLER  FAULKNER. 
Sharon. 


The  card  of  the  West  Harbor  Hotel, 
Wis.,  tells  of  boating,  bathing  and  fish- 
ing; "Also  a  Good  Place  for  Hay  Fever." 
Those  not  having  contracted  it  should 
apply  early  for  rooms  next  season. 

The  Antioch  Hotel,  111.,  Invites  custom 
as  follows:  ".\ntioch  Hotel:  Meals 
Served."  Bedrooms  may  be  added  when 
the  cost  of  building  is  lower. 


As  the  World  Wags : 

In  answer  to  the  question  that  vexed 
our  -wise  legislators  and  immigration  of- 
ficials as  to  whether  Baby  Przygoni  wa.<5 
Polish  or  British,  Patrick  settled  It  con- 
clusively :  "Sure,  if  my  old  cat  had  1-it- 
tens  ill  the  oven,  would  they  be  bis- 
cuits?" CLAN  ROSS. 


1  > 


There  are  certaine  barren  and 
thomie  sciences  -which  for  the  most 
part  'are  forged  for  the  multitude: 
they  should  be  left  for  those,  who  are 
for  the  sei-\-ice  of  the  -world.  As  for  , 
my  selfe,  I  love  no  books  but  such 
as  are  pleasant  and,easie,  and  which 
tickle  me,  or  such  as  comfort  and 
counsell  me  to  direct  my  life  and 
death. — Montaigne. 

DE  MtiRTUIS  NIL  NISI  BONUM 

(Iji  Grange.  Ill  ,  Citizen) 
Dr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Clark's  pastor  for 
many  years,  was  unable  to  be  present; 
and  the  funeral  services  were  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Magor.  who  said  he  was  glad  to 
be  there  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clark. 

AUGUST  L'ENVOI 

Ten  thousand  crickets  madly  chirped 
And  to  the  fog  their  rapture  told; 
All  flooded  with  the  white  moonlight. 
The  country-side  lay  passlon-cold. 


The   Galveston  Commercial  Associa 
tion  advertises  in  the  Beaumont  (Tex^) 
Enterprise  that  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
golf  curses  in  the  South. 

MOST  MUSKIES  ARE  LIKE  THAT 

(Chicago  and  North  Western  Fishing 
Bulletin  No.  0)  v 
^  few  days  ago  the  smallest  boy  in 
Camp  Mishike  landed  a  33  lb  muskie 
weighing  10  lbs.  in  Rainbow  lake.  He 
,wa3  Harold  Chinleen  of  Chicago. 


WHAT  IS  A  "B0RARY7" 

I 

As  the  World  Wags:  ] 
In  my  last  month's  statement  from 
Macy's  I  found  myself  charged  $.';.39  for 
"1  Madam's  Borary."  T  asked  my  wife: 
What  is  a  "Borary."  She  blushed  crlm-  ! 
son:  said  she  had  not  purchased  any-| 
thing  at  Macy's  that  month.  Then  Hi 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  bought 
Flaubert's  novel  there. 

New  York.         BLEECKER  DOUW. 

A  PROSAIC  ADAMS 

One  of  the  Adamses  is  led  to  verse,  i 

To  tell  of  a  beautiful  dawn; 
And  Abel,  of  Amherst,  takes  time  to 
write,  ' 
■U'hen   he   should   be   attending  his 
corn. 

So  why  not  a  word  or  two  from  me, 

.\  poet  in  the  bud?  | 
For  my  mother  was  born  an  Adams, 
So  I  am  of  Adams  blood. 

Now,  I  have  risen  to  see  the  dawn. 

And  I've  been  up  at  half-past  three, 
Tet  I'm  loathe  to  admit  neither  time  In- 
spired 

Any  poetic  mood  In  me. 
So  Abel  may  continue  to  arlse'^  In  the 
dark. 

And  fumble  for  a  pantaloon; 
And  the  unknown  cousin  may  -wrlto  of 
the  dawn. 
While  I  sleep  till  nearly  noon. 
Shirley  Centre.  N.  G. 


JOHNSON   AND  HAWTHORNE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Jt  was  a  surprise  to  me  that,  in  your 
conversation  with  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son^ summarized  in  The  Hera  d  under 
the   title,  '-Remembered  Dishes,"  neither 

you  nor  he  mentioned  a  man  whose 
peculiarities  fitted,  the  very  mood  in 
which  you  found  Mr.  Johnson.  I  re- 
fer to  the  inspector  on  duly  at  the 
Salem  custom  house  In  the  eighteen - 
forties,  to  whom  Hawthorne  introduces 
us  in '"The  Scarlet  I^etter."  ^ 


THE  REV.  F.  H.  KNUDEO 

[eavlas  for  the  Eisenach  congress.) 
While  wending  forth  in  Boylston  street,  | 
I  'e.ll.ed_  upon  a  damsel's  feet  who] 
flitte*  lH<e   .    sunbeam  throug'ft  the 
'    throng,  "Oh.  hell!"  she  trilled  in  tlnk 
ling  tones-"I  hope  you  break  your 
clumsy  bones!    Why  cant  >ou  keep  ^ 
your  dogs  where  they  belong.     •  •  • 
•■Now   t^his,"  I   mused.  "aPP^^^^^^^ 
show  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Knudeo  Is  rea 
sonably    right    in    his    ^"r'nise.  A 
mouth  so  foul-a  face  so  fal^'/Zl^Jj 
finish-need  I  mention  where?  I  trust 
she'll  wear  asbestos  when  she  dies. 

Then     after   I   had   wandered    far.  1 
^  stepped  upon  a  trolley  car,  where  ph- 
grims  stood  like  porkers    "  f  P^"' 


■ihe  Kev.  increase  matner,  corn 
at  Dorchester  in  1639,  wrote  a  pre- 
face to  his  "Remarkable  Provi- 
dences" in  -which  he  stated,  "some 
proposals  concerning  the  recording 
of  them,"  beginning: 

"In  order  to  the  promovlng  of  e 
design  of  this  nature  so  as  shall  be 
indeed  for  God's  glory  and  the  good 
of  posterity  it  is  necessary  that  ut- 
most care  shall  be  taken  that  all 
(and  only  'Remarkable  Providences' 
be  recorded  and  published. 

"Such  Divine  judgments,  tempests, 
floods,  earthquakes,  thunders  as  are 
unusual,  stramte  apparUlons,  or  -w^a-t 
ever  else  shall  happen  that  Is  prodig- 
ious, witchcrafts,  diabolical  possessions, 
remarkable  Judgments  upon  noted  sin- 
ners, eminent  deliverances  and  answers 
of  prayer,  are  to  be  reokooad  among 
illustrious  providences." 

In  view  of  the  a-wful  calamity  In 
Japan,  -we  are  naturallT  InterMted  today 

in  Mather's  account  of  earthquakes  In 
New  England. 

Here  Is  his  stately  opening:  "Earth- 
quakes deserve  to  be  mentioned 
amongst  Kemarkable  providences,  since 
Aristotle  himself  could  say  that  the 
man  is  stupid  and  unreasonable  who  is 
not  affected  -with  them.  This  part  of 
the  world  hath  not  been  altogether 
free  from  such  tremendous  accidenU, 
albeit  (through  the  gracious  provi- 
dence of  God)  there  never  was  yet  any 
harm  done  amongst  us  thereby,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard." 

There  was  a  considerable  earthquake 
in  1638.  "There  are  who  affirm  that 
they  heard  a  strange  kind  of  noise  be- 
fore the  earth  began  to  tremble."  An- 
other was  observed  in  1658.  In  Janu 
.  ary,  1662.  the  earth  -was  shaken  at 
least  six  times  !n  the  space  of  three 
days.  "I  remember  that  upon  the  first 
approach  of  the  earthquake  the  things 
on  the  shelves  in  the  house  began  to 
move.  Many  people  ran  out  of  their 
houses  with  fear  and  amazement;  but 
no  house  fell,  nor  was  any  damage 
sustained.  There  was  another  earth- 
quake April  3,  1668.  We  in  Boston 
were  sensible  of  It,  but  6ome  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  more  terrf 
biy  shaken.  The  Indians  say  that  t 
earthquake  this  year  did  stop  t 
course  of  a  considerable  river 
(Mather's  preface  -was  signed  Jan. 
1683-1684.) 


im1  A.D.    i(i70   kt  a 
iiiick,  In  tho  province 
Utla  ill  i\i  >\  KnsIan'J,  where  not  far 
m   the  rivor   mIJo  a  piece  of  clay 
iind  was  thrown  up  over  the  top  of 
li  oaks  that  grew  between  It  and  the 
i  T,  Into  tha  rlvrr,  stopping  the  course 
lereof,  and  leaving  an  hole  40  yards 
luare,  wlieicln  were  thousands  of  clay 
Jllets  like  musket  bullets.    It  Is  also 
iitijrkable  that  the  like  to  this  hap- 
sned  at  Cusco  (20  miles  to  the  east- 
ard  of  the  other  place)  much  about  the 
ime  time.  Whether  the  removal  of  this 
round  did  proceed  from  an  earthquake, 
r  by  the  eruption  of  mineral  vapors,  or 
om  some  other  cau.se,  may  bo  dls- 
uted;   they  that  would  give  a  probable 
jnjecturo  concerning  the  natural  cause 
lUSt    flrst    know    whether    a  great 
rought,  or  much  rain,  or  both  succes- 
vely,  did  not  precede,  of  which  I  am 
ot  Informed." 


THE  METEOR  MAIL 
liO!  hlKh  In  the  heavens  a  sail. 
Or  something  with  eagle-wings 
That  mightily  whirrs  and  sings: 
The  mall— the  meteor  mall! 
See  where  It  flies, 
Piercing  the  ^kies. 
Higher  and  higher  In  flight; 
Above  the  clouds  by  day; 
At  night  u  pillar  of  light 
To  guide  It  on  its  way. 
Mountain  and  river  and  plain 
UfWer  it  vanish  from  sight 
Only  It  speeds  to  gain 
The  goal  it  would  attain, 
Scorning  the  thought  to  fall— 
The  mail— the  meteor  mall! 

What  Is  the  word  It  bears 
'rhroukh  the  blue  deep  It  dares? 
Greetings  from  man  to  man 
It  carries  across  the  span 
Of  thrice  a  thousand  miles! 
Greetings  of  joy  and  smiles. 
Greetings  of  hope  and  peace, 
Saying  that  wars  shall  cease, 
Speaking  of  love  that  grows 
I^lke  to  a  climbing  rose, 
Until  at  last  It  bloom. 
Hiding  the  ancient  tomb  " 
Where  sleeps  the  dust  of  hate! 
Climbing  to  Heaven's  gate 
And  filling  with  sweet  perfume 
All  worlds  that  spin  afar. 
Kin  to  the  morning  star — 
Kin  to  the  Holy  Grail: 
The  mail— the  meteor  mall! 

LAURA  BLACKBURN. 

ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  PINCHOT 

(Kankakee,  HI.,  Daily  Hepublioan) 
Ruth  Cole  and  Irene  Fuel  called  in 
(.ankakee  Monday. 

\ 


ANOTHER  KANSAS  ORGV 

(Lyons  (Kan.)  Dally  News) 
After  a  good  time  of  playing,  refresh- 
lents   consisting   of   watermelon  and 
hewing  gum  were  served. 


IN. 


HERE'S   TO    THE    MAN  WHO 
VENTED  STAIRS" 

•he  world  would  be  downstairs  today. 

Had  he  not  found  the  key, 
■hen  let  his  name  go  down  to  fame 

whoever  he  may  be. 

— W.  S.  B. 


a  play,  '  Ine  Uwc^  Uci, '  by  Oharlcs  McKvoy,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary success.  If  v.(;  are  not  mistaken,  the  play  had  not  been  performed 
previously  in  thi^  country.  Wo  thought  that  the  interest  in  the  play 
vas  sustained  until  the  last  act,  in  which  the  hero  and  the  heroine  are 
oflfaced  to  make  way  for  the  "conniptions"  of  a  subordinate  character. 

Strange  to  say,  this  play,  Which,  according  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  "takes  life  immediately  the  actors  set  to  work  upon  it  and 
keeps  its  vitality  throughout,"  had  not  been  performed  in  England  until 
it  was  produced  at  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  London,  by  the  Reandeau 
management  on  the  15th  of  last  month.  Yet  Mr.  McEvoy's  "David 
Pallard"  was  "a  forerunner  of  the  realistic  plays  that  swept  across 
the  intelligent  English  stage  15  or  a  dozen  years  ago." 

As  the  play  is  an  intensely  local  one  of  Stepney,  yet  with  a 
theme  of  universal  importance— poverty — it  is  interesting  to  know  how 
it  was  received  in  London.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  players  made 
"rather  sluggish  efforts  to  do  Stepney  justice,"  for  dialect  is  seldom  well 
done  on  the  stage,  but  there  was  "no  grotesque  exaggeration  of  the 
Cockney  idiom  or  intonation."  The  Times  does  not  care  whether  the 
dialogue  was  or  was  not  in  the  authentic  tongue  of  Cockney:  "It  is  a 
good  play  with  a  tale  to  tell  and  economy  in  the  telling  of  it."  ^ 

The  Manchester  Guardian  was  more  analytical  in  its  review.  It 
found  Mr.  McEvoy  still  "impenitently  realistic."  The  play  is  on  the 
surface  "a  fable  of  demobilization  times,  but  it  is  in  essence  a  postscript  to 
the  Shavian  thesis  that  'What  is  wrong  with  the  poor  is  poverty.'" 
let  Stepney  is  a  world  with  a  good  deal  of  rough  decency.  "There  are 
hearts  atune,  as  there  are  hearts  awry — the  faithful  heart,  the  rough 
tongue,  the  itching  palm,  the  hand  raised  to  smite,  all  are  there." 

The  dramatist  has  no  sovereign  remedies.  "He  observes,  records, 
and  relates  with  savage  accuracy.  His  play  has  all  the  East  End  gusto 
in  life,  and  all  its  tenderness  and  humor.  ...  It  is  a  haunting  study 
in  the  moral  blessings  of  poverty."  And  the  Manchester  Guardian  ends 
its  review  by  wondering  why  the '  English  managers  have  been  so  shy 
of  Mr.  McEvoy's  work  during  recent  years. 

One  might  also  wonder  why  no  American  manager  before  Mr. 
Jcwett  had  the  courage  to  produce  "The  Likes  o'  Her."  Was  it  because 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  import  an  English  company?  Or  did  the 
managers  fail  to  see  the  vitality  of  the  drama?  (We  still  think  the  last 
act  episodic,  rather  than  a  logical  continulation  with  effective  climax  of 
the  preceding  scenes.) 

It  was  greatly  to  Mr.  Jewett's  credit  that  he  recognized  the  worth 
of  Mr.  McEvoy's  work;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Copley  audience 
that  it  also  gave  generous  support  to  Mr.  Jewett.  It  is  often  said 
that  this  or  that  play  which  is  worth  while  demands  a  "special"  audi- 
ence. We  need  special  audiences  in  Boston  until  they  become  general; 
audiences  that  are  not  solely  for  a  jig  or  a  tale  of  bawdry;  audiences 
that  are  not  afraid  of  a  play  that  leads  to  reflection,  comment,  fierce 
discussion.  Parisians  have  fought  duels  as  the  result  of  a  dispute 
over  the  proper  impersonation  of  a  character  in  a  play.  We  do  not 
recommend  duels  of  this  nature  in  Copley  square  or  on  the  Common; 
but  the  spirit  that  led  to  the  Parisian  duels  is  praiseworthy  and  should 
be  emulated  here. 


DE- 


■OUNGER    THAN     THE  AVERAGE 
PARENT 
(The  Furniture  World) 
Birthday  greetings  are  extended  to 
ieorge  W.  Moses,  who  has  been  with 
lie  Boston  office  of  Conant  Bill  cd 

nr„''^','V^°?®  Closes  was 

orn  at  Durham.  Me.,  on  May  27  and 
n  June  5.  1S90,  his  son  G.  kajTnond 
loses  was  born  at  Freeport,  Me. 

"ROSANNA"  VARIANTS 

-s  the  World  Wags: 
"Subscriber"  asks  "Will  CMd  Harry 
ccept  my  version  of  the  third  line  in 
le  chorus  of  "Where's  Rosanna  Gone";"  , 
And  she'll  ne'er  return  to  soothe  the  ! 
eart  that  now  with  grief  am  tore  "  ' 
Not  being  the  author  or  composer  of 
le  ballad  in  question  I  am  not  dis- 
osed  to  accept  or  reject  an    change  or 
mendment  of  tha  line  wh 
■om  memory.    I  have  In 
t  versions  of  the  chi.:- 
■hich  the  second  line  rf  ,i 
I'll  never  ask  Rosanna  to  t 

any  more," 
nother  version  of  the  third  line  Is 
she'll  never  pinch  my  funny-bone  until 

it's  getting  sore." 
Either  of  these  variations  soundB  more 
•  less  "English."  but  the  version  of 
Subscriber,"  patricularly  the  conclud- 
ig  words  of  the  line,  has  a  flavor  of 
nigger  minstrelsy"  hardly  In  keeplne 
Itb  the  ball:  1  ^ " 

The  fltnes>    1  any  of  the  lines  quoted  i 
ill  depend     .mewhat  on  the  reader's  ■ 
tperlence  <,    oolnt  of  view.   Rosanna's  < 
Jtlvltles  in   ihe  way  of  cheek- biting 
Id  funny-bone  pinching  might  appeal^ 
■  one,  although  her  passive  submission 
I  finger  squeezing  would  seem  more 
imhiendable  to  another,   while  syra- 
itHy  with  one  whose  heart  "with  grief  - 
ore"  might  make  "Subscriber's"; 
■n  more  acceptable. 

OLD  HARRT. 


was  given 
number 
one  of 

wed  me 


FAKE    IRISH    TENORS'  ARE 
VASTATING  THE  LAND 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  number  of  fake  Irisli  tenors  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  an  organized 
effort  is  necessary  to  undeceive  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  race  and  nationality  of 
these  artists.  This  is  being  accom- 
plished, and  we  hope  for  your  assist- 
ance. We  are  ashamed  to  say  that 
these  singers  have  succeeded  in  employ- 
ing Irish  advance  agents  to  create  the 
impression  among  Irish  organizations 
'hat  they  are  genuine,  so  they  may 
trade  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish 
people.  Your  city  has  been  operated 
l)Oth  in  the  concert  and  dramatic  field. 
New  England  is  their  first  effort  of  the 
new  season.  We  are  asking  that  they 
may  be  investigated  and  the  public  be 
advised  if  they  claim  unjustly  to  be 
members  of  the  Irish  race.  The  most 
fif  them  claim  Irish  mothers  when  their 
real  name  ccSmes  out,  which  is  a  clever 
alibi,  but  not  the  truth. 

k)ANIEL  J.  HENNESSY.  Secretary. 

.Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Fake 
Irish  Tenors. 

VIRGINIA  HOWELL 

Virginia  Ho.well.  who  is  "Mammy" 
Pleasant,  the  sinister  Voodoo  woman 
who  sets  the  key  of  mystery  and  horror 
at  the  very  beginning  of  "The  Cat  and 
the  Canary,"  although  she  is  a  comely 
woman,  as  those  who  .saw  her  a  few 
years  ago  as  Iris  in  "Ben  Hur"  well 
remember,  finds  more  satisfaction  in 
playing  strange  characters  than  In  so- 
ciety plays  or  conventional  dramal  Her 
father,  Theodore  Kuker,  in  his  youth  a 
concert  violinist,  having  toured  Europe, 
settled  in  London,  was  for  a  time  con- 
cert master  of  the  Symphony  orchestra, 
and  then  conducted  opera,  being  identi- 
fied with  the  Carl  Rosa  company  and 
other  grand  opera  organizations. 

The  name  of  Howell  was  given  to 
Virginia  when  she  joined  Broadhurst's 
force.s.  George  Broadhuret  thought  the 
name  of  Kuker  was  too  difficult  for 
American  tongues.  He  persuaded  her 
to  adopt  the  name  of  Howell.  Her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  with 
Nance  O'Neill  in  repertoire.  The  fol- 
lowing season  she  played  in  stock  In 
Maiden,  afterward  with  Otis  Skinner. 
For  five  seasons  she  played  Iris  in  "Ben 
Jflur,"  and  then  joined  the  cast  of  "Chu 
Chin  Chow."  in  which  she  was  the  for- 
tune teller.  When  Marjorie  Wood  lelt 
the  company,  through  illness.  Miss 
Howell  took  her  place  as  leading  woman. 
J>ast  season  she  played  with  Margaret 
Anglin  in  "A  Woman  of  Bronze,"  and 
when  Miss  Anglln  produced  "Hippoly- 
tus  "  by  Euripides  at  the  University  of 
California,  Miss  Howell  liad  .a  prominent 
r?  rt . 


PLAYWRIGHTS  AND  COMEDIANS 

.lohn  Willard,  the  author  ot  "The  Cat 
end  the  Canary,"  is  a  Californian  and  a 
graduate  of  Leland  Stanford  University. 
He  has  been  a  gold  digger  and  rancher; 
he  studied  painting  in  Paris,  and  then 
turned  actor,  appearing  as  Inspector 
Cassidy  in  "Within  the  Law,"  in  "Very 
Good  Eddie"  and  in  operettas.  During 
the  war  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  in- 
fantry, also  an  aviator.  He  played  in 
"The  Son-Daughter."  He  has  written 
vaudeville  sketches.  "The  Cat  and  the 
Canary"  was  at  first  a  one-act  play  for 
the  Lambs'  Gambol.  It  was  his  wife 
who  insisted  on  developing  it  Into  three 
acts.  In  the  production  last  year  he 
took  the  part  of  Harry  Blythe. 


Florence  Huntington,  playing  Susan 
Rillsby  at  the  Plymouth,  was  seen  here 
several  seasons  ago  as  Jo  in  "Little 
Women."  Later  she  played  here  In  "He 
Said  and  She  Believed  Him."  She  was 
elso  in  the  cast  of  *Song  of  Songs."  She 
ha.s  been  making  campaign  speeches, 
end  is  an  expert  horsewoman,  having 
often  ridden  in  the  New  York  horse 
ehoas. 

Heywood  Brown  on  "mysterj"  plays: 
".\s  like  as  not  the  dead  maai wasn't  mur- 
dered at  all,  but  simply  slipped  and  fell 
on  the  paper  knife  while  endeavoring  to 
open  a  bottle  of  olives.  The  gardener 
,.<io  said  he  saw  the  mysterious  woman 
in  the  black  cloak  and  the  diamond 
necklace  was  just  lying." 


When  Oscar  Asche  produced  "Kis- 
met" in  Lonilon  he  brought  f5.iae  to  Ed- 
Avai'd  Knoblock  and  gave  an  opportunity 
to  Jliss  May  Robson,  a  young  girl  study- 
ing for  the  concert  stage,  who  had  wan- 
clert'd  Into  the  theatre  during  a  re- 
hearsal, and,  by  being  mistaken  for  an- 
other person,  had  been  engaged  as  the 
singer  in  "Kismet."  So  despite  the  fact 
that  her  actress  mother  had  discour- 
aged her  going  on  the  stage.  Miss  Rob- 
son  came  to  America  to  appear  In  "Bull- 
d-jg  Drummond."  At  the  close  of  its 
run  she  was  seen  in  "Dew  Drop  Inn," 
.lames  Barton's  play,  but  left  it  to  play 
in  Knoblock'a  "Lullaby." 

Tom  .Tohnstone,  the  composer  of  "I'll 
Say  She  Is,"  after  studying  at  the  New 
York  Conservatory  of  Music  and  three 
years  of  European  travel,  besan  his 
ni'jsical  composition  by  plannins  sym- 
phonies and  tone  poems.    But  after  a 

glimpse  of  Stromberg's  effects  in  the 
Music  Box  Revue,  he  and  his  brother. 
"Bill,"  decided  that  a  comedy  sprinkled 
with  just  enough  tune  to  make  it  "hum- 
-my"  was  more  satisfying.  The  result 
was  "Up  in  the  Clouds,"  and  his  music 
for  "Molly  Darling." 


Klorence  Hedges',  v.)  ,„g  {,er 

nr.-it  appearance  in  Bn- i.^,,  ,n  fjay " 

She  Is."  has  been  on  the  stage  since  she 
left  school  In  Detroit,  although  she  made 
her  first  success  In  musical  comedy  in 
Philadelphia. 


Cecilia  D'Andrca  has  danced  from  the 
chorus  of  the  Marlgny  Revue,  where  she 
gained  poise  and  training  for  solo  dan- 
cing, to  the  combination  with  Harry 
Walters  In  "I'll  Say  She  Is."  After  her 
probation  course  at  the  Marlgny.  Mies 
D'Andrea  appeared  In  many  elaborate 
Parisian  revues,  and  then  danced  In 
Milan.  Madrid  and  .Seville  until  she 
reached  London,  where  she  appeared  In 
a  Henri  de  Courville  revue.  There  she 
met  Mr.  Walters  and  formed  the  part- 
nership that  resulted  In  engagements  In 
the  recent  revival  of  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  in  New  York,  and  "I'll  Say 
She  Is." 


It  Is  to  their  mother  that  the  Four 
Marx  Brothers  owe  their  present  suc- 
cess. Mrs.  Marx,  or  as  she  was  profes- 
sionally known,  Minnie  Palmer,  Is  a 
sister  of  Al  Shean,  of  Gallagher  and 
Shean.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Ger- 
man magician  and  was  on  the  stage  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  Marx  Brothers 
made  their  debut  as  children  in  a 
"school  act,"  playing  In  the  smaller 
vaudeville  theatres. 


Grace  Perkins,  seen  last  season  as  old 
Bill's  daughter  in  "Llghtnln',"  is  now 
here  in  "The  Lullaby."  A  New  York 
girl,  she  went  on  the  stage  after  she 
had  completed  a  course  in  journalism 
at  Columbia  University.  She  found  her 
first  engagement  as  the  general  under- 
study in  "The  Scarlet  Man."  After  that 
engagement  ehe  joined  a  stock  company. 
Then  she  went  to  Rochester.  N.  Y..  for 
further  stock  training,  and  In  addition 
to  her  acting,  served  as  press  representa- 
tive and  wrote  special  features  for  the 
Rochester  Sunday  American.  She  next 
went  on  tour  In  "The  Silver  Fox,"  and 
the  following  season  joined  the  Light- 
nin*  "  company.  Playing  in  "Llghtnln'  " 
in  Chicago  she  found  time  to  study 
harmony.  She  has  prepared  a  book  of 
musical  Instruction  for  children  which 
will  be  published  this  autumn,  and  col- 
lected a  group  of  songs  for  children 
which  have  been  edited  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch.  This  collection  also  will  be  pub- 
lished within  a  few  months. 


Miriam  Doyle,  now  in  "The  Cat  and 
the  Canary,"  as  an  Ingenue  played  in 
John  Craig's  stock  company  at  the  Cas- 
tle Square  Theatre".  After  her  engage- 
ment in  Boston  she  supported  May 
Irwin  In  "33  Washington  Square,"  and 
then  appeared  In  "Moonlight  Mary," 
later  in  "The  Silent  Witness."  She  was 
leading  woman  for  Leo  Dltrlchsteln  In 
"The  King."  Then  came  a  season  of 
stock  in  Milwaukee,  followed  by  an  en- 
gagement in  "An  Exchange  of  Wives." 
She  supported  Mary  Young  in  "The 
Outrageous  Mrs.  Palmer,"  and  played 
Katherine  in  the  revival  of  "The  Return 
of  Peter  Grimm,"  In  which  she  played 
here  at  the  Treraont  Theatre  two  years 
ago.  Then  came  the  engagement  as 
Annabelle  West  in  the  Chicago  run  of 
"The  Cat  and  the  Canary"  last  season. 


LETTY  LIND 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 

Letty  Lind,  whose  death  is  cable 
news,  was  the  flrst  great  actress  we 
ever  really  loved.  We  had  unnumbered 
rivals,  ranging  from  merchant-princes, 
bankers,  and  drama-critics  down  to 
j other  schoolboys  aged,  as  were  we,  by 
nine  years  of  life.  Some  of  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  critics  and  school- 
boys affected  a  preference  for  Sylvia 
Gray,  another  great  actress  of  the  same 
troupe;  but  Letty  Llnd  was  truly  of 
les  neuf  soeurs! 

Later,  we  found  out  for  ourself  that 
neither  was  a  great  actress;  indeed,  was 
no  kind  of  an  actress;  but  we  shall  keep 
on  till  we  die  remembering  that  two 
more  exquisite  dancers  never  have 
danced.  Of  the  day's  dancers  of  all 
kinds,  they  were  the  stars  in  their 
corsets— corsets  and  long  dresses;  and 
what  they  did  was  called,  stupidly, 
"skirt-dancing." 

They  came  hither  as  members  of  the 
first  company  from  the  old,  the  storied, 
London  Gaiety  to  visit  the  States;  other 
celebrities  were  their  associates — Nellie 
Farren,  whom  London  regarded  as  an 
inspired  player  of  bo\  s  long  after  she 
reached  grandmaternity,  and  Fred  Les- 
lie, the  most  gifted  actor  of  true  bur- 
lesque we  have  ever  seen.  Others  werf 
Marion  Hood.  Chailes  Danby.  and  a  i 
astounding  dancing-man  whose  name 
has  wandered  into  an  inaccessible  cran- 
ny of  memory. 

They  played  in  "Miss  Esmeralda"  and  j 
"Monte  Cristo.  Jr.;"  and  never  since! 
have  we  been  able  to  take  Victor  Hugo  j 

or  the  elder  Dumas  with  proper  rev- 
erence. AVorse:  Leslie's  Claude  Frollo 
stands  to  this  day  as  the  visualization 
for  us  of  all  the  notable  churchmen  of 
fiction  and  of  history.  No  actor  has 
ever  been  able  to  play  even  Shaks- 
pere's  Wolsey  without  reminding  us  of 
Leslie  in  a  movable  halo,  which  he 
put  aside  along  enough  to  sing  the  bal- 
lad of  the  Frenchman  who  was  fool 
■■-nough  to  teach  Frencli  In  Killaloe. 


iJ4 


Leslie  died  soon  after  his  return  to, 
London,  where,  years  later,  we  again 
-aw  Letty  and  Sylvia,  and  Nellie,  too, 
vlth  her  perfect  legs,  and  heard  Ma-  I 
■•ion  sing  again— and  none  too  well— and 
were  freshly  astounded  by  the  dancing- 
man  whose  name  we  should  never  have  |' 
If-t  slip  and  which  we  are  too  lazy  to  I 
look  up.  1 

PERCY  GRAINGER 

■We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Percy  Grainger.  It  was  written  in 
Norway,  i 

••I  have  heard  much  Interesting  music 
In  England,  Holland  and  Germany.  The 
German  and  Austrian  younger  com- 
Dosers  seem  to  mo  much  more  vital 
ind  genuinely  musical  now  than  before 
the  war;  In  particular,  young  Paul  Hln- 
.iemith  seems  to-vme  especially  gifted, 
,ind  I  heard  Interesting  things  by 
Schreker.  Schoenberg,  etc. 

"But  by  far  the  strongest  Impres- 
sion was  made  on  me  by  the  new  works 
of  Frederick  Dellus:  'The  Song  of  the 
High  Hills'  that  I  heard  magnificently 
given  by  Coates  In  London  and  again 
in  Frankfort;  the  'cello  concerto,  'North 
Country  Sketches'  and  'Hassan'  that 
I  heard  in  various  German  cities.  He 
seem?  to  me  a  giant  towering  above  all 
the  others,  not  merely  expressing  a 
momentary  mood  of  one  day  or  a 
■movement,'  but  a  collective  genius  In 
which  the  combined  honey  of  Bach. 
Chopin,  Grieg.  Wagner,  etc.,  is  stored 
up  In  new  manifeetations;  in  which  all 
the  chief  elements  of  music  (harmony, 
exquisite  melody,  tone,  color)  abound 
in  balanced  proportions." 

Mr.  Grainger  gave  58  concerts  in  the 
north  of  Kurop«  and  Holland  and  found 
his  old  public  as  loyal  as  ever.  The 
two  strongest  firms  on  the  European 
continent,  B.  Schott's  Sons  of  Mayence 
and  Universal  Edition  of  Vienna,  will 
publish  between  them  all  of  Mr.  Grain- 
ger's larger  unpublished  compositions 
and  for  the  laet  six  months  he  has  been 
•working  over  them  in  preparation. 


SCREEN   ANO  PLAV 

An  international  film  conference  In 
which  all  countries  except  Germany  en- 
gaged in  the  cinema  business  will  bo 
represented  Is  arranging  in  Paris.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  World  Cinema 
Club  there,  and  in  connection  with  it 
there  will  be  Information  bureaus  all 
over  the  world. 


Leon  Berard,  minister  of  Beaux  Arts , 
In  Paris,  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
revise  the  famou.-!  Decree  of  Moscow 
signed  by  Napoleon  in  1812  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Theatre  Francais. 
It  is  thought  by  m.nny  that  the  decree 
i?  no  longer  Adapted  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. 


EMERSON    HOUGH'S  LETTER 

Emerson  Hough,  the  novelist  who  died  [ 
on  April  30.  1923,  was  not  only  a  bril- 
liant writer,  but  was,  as  well,  an  orator 
of  unusual  force  and  niagnetisra.  His 
last  public  appearance  was  at  Woods 
Theatre.  Chicago,  just  a  week  before 
he  died,  the  occasion  was  the  opening 
presentation  of  the  motion  picture  of  his 
"Covered  Wagon."  He  made  a  stirring 
appeal  to  our  interest  and  pride  in 
American  traditions. 

A  letter  he  wrote  Just  before  "The 

■  vered' Wagon"  was  presented  in  Chi-i 
as.)  illustrates  his  modesty  and  In- 

triise  love  of  country.    A  part  of  the  | 

letter  reads: 

"I  want  to  add  a  word  or  so  of  a  per- 
:;al  nature.  When  Mr.  Lorimer 
rorge  Lorimer,  editor  of  the  Saturda>- 
.enlng  Post)  and  I  were  planning  for 

V..C    serial    ("The    Covered  Wagon") 

neither  of  us  thought  of  much  but  the  . 

■  ory.  We  both  put  It  all  on  a  story 
?ls.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
tcrs  began  to  come  in  literally  by  the 
lusands,  all  telling  of  the  Intense  in- 
rcst  and  pride  in  that  supposedly  for- 
tten  period  of  our  history.  By  accl- 
nt,  we  had  uncovered  a  great  Ameri- 
n  tradition. 

1  take  no  credit  for  that  and  neither 
luld  anybody  else— it  is  simply  a  dls- 
verj-  by  accident — and  because  the 
=covery  vras  due. 

•The  trouble  with  this  country  Is  we 
n't  know  it  Is  a  country.    We  have 
rgotten  we  are  a  nation.    We  need 
mething  to  bring  out  our  pride  In  o\ir 
untry.   The  tremendous  success  of  the 
I  picture  shows  that  can  be  done.  We 
are  touching  the  people  in  a  new  place." 
'     Mr.  Hough  lived  only  a  few  days  to 
e  the  promise  of  this  prophecy  ap- 
■.oaching  in  the  success  of  his  story  in 
jdcture  form. 

GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE,  U.  S. 

The  writers  of  titles  on  new.<?  rictures 
have  been  ha\ing  a  good  deal  of  fun 
.1th  the  English  conception  of  a  cjn- 
>dcrate  general:  a  new.i  picture  fr.jm 
:.ondon,  showing  Felix  Aylmor  walking 
->wn  a  London  street  in  the  c-stume 

o  wears  in  the  John  Drinkwater  play. 

[..ee."  dispL-xys  the  h-JJond  "U   S."  on 

le  bolt  and  the  '-.at.    This,  thought  the 

iile  writers,  v  .ts  ;i  droll  !>i'.  c.f  ovf- 
■  ght  tin  the  part  of  the  Knglish  >vhi 

i;dn't  know  history  wtU  enough  to 
^now  that  Lee.  being  «n  the  cjnfed- 

rate  side,  would  v.car  "C.  S.  A."  as  m- 
Mguia.  Tht  unly  trouble  with  '.hi?  n  .i- 
sonlng  is  that  tUd  picture  is  of  tiie 

■oaracter   representing    Lee  '^^ 

vas  a  colonel  In  tho  United  States  ar  ny 
v.pfore  he  had  resigned  to  join  his  natis  e 
Virginia  troops.     Being  m   t^6  t,; 

forces  it  wa^?  -intte-  fitting  he  should 

vear  their  insignia. 


The  fact  that  the  Old  Vie  opens  Its 
coming  season  with  "Love's  Labor's! 
Lost"  is  very  interesting  to  Shakes-  | 
pearean  students.  This  comedy  is  gen-  I 
erally  regarded  as  Shakespeare's  first 
contribution  to  the  theatre,  and  It  bears  ' 
upon  it  the  marks  of  brilliant  youth 
rather  than  o'  thought  and  experience. 
Human  nature,  which  plays  so  great  a 
part  In  the  later  works,  plays  but  a 
small  one  In  this,  and  the  main  Impres- 
-slon  left  by  reading  tlie  play  is  that  it 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  literary  bravura, 
and  the  characteristic  work  of  a  young 
dramatist  of  great  genius  who  had  r  3t 
yet  learned  to  feel  either  his  feet  or  his 
wings.  The  comedy  is  very  seldom 
acted.  Indeed,  in  its  entirety,  and  apart 
from  the  Old  Vic,  it  is  almost  unknown 
to  the  contemporary  stage.  After  it 
will  come  ''Titus  Andronicus,"  which 
many  people  consider  is  not  by  Shakes- 
peare at  all.  It  certainly  contains 
scarcely  a  flash  of  his  poetry,  and  Is 
simply  a  dishful  of  horrors  so  crude  as 
I  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  him.— Lxjn-l 
don  Daily  Telegraph.  \ 

A  British  film  version  of  '  Chu  Chlnj 
Chow  '  will  be  shown  for  the  first  time, 
in  London  on  Sept.  H.  The  in  er W 
views  were  taken  In  Berlin:  the  exterior 
ones  in  Algiers.  Betty  Blythe  takes 
part  in  It.  Nearly  5000  people  appear  in 
the  production,  it  is  said,  and  the  cost 
is  about  J500,000. 

The  Indian  Players  are  making  a 
film  called  "Mumtaz  Mahal  '  •"''th  the 
empress  for  love  of  whom  her  husband 
erected  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  as 
1  heroine.  The  film  will  be  made  In 
India,  Persia  and  Egj'pt. 

'     The   Western    Import   Company  ex- 
ihibited    privately    a    new    film  called 
I  "Jacqueline,"  which  is  described  by  its 
I  sponsors  as  a  "Great  Epic  of  the  Ham- 
ins    Forest    with    a    record  smashing 
cast."  It  can  certainly  justify  its  claim 
to  be  an  ''epic"  in  that  it  follows  tra- 
!  dltional  lines  and  avoids  originality  at 
'  all  costs,  but  altogether  it  is  not  quite 
,  so  exhilarating  a  piece  of  work  as  Its 
label  suggests.   If  It  had  been  the  fir.st 
of  its  kind,  it  would  have  been  a  dis- 
tinct achievement,  but  by  now  we  have 
had  so  many  of  these  films  that  are  i 
laid  in  the  primeval  forest,  based  on  i 
'  primeval  passion,  and  rounded  oft  with 
I  an  artificial  "thrill." 

The  heroine  of  the  story  is  rather  a 
'  tiresome  young  person  who  seems  to 
'  involve  herself  In  a  number  of  unnec- 
essary difficulties  solely  to  please  the 
writer  of  the  scenario,  and  she  is  aided 
and  abetted  by  an  '  infant  prodigy"-^ 
one  of  the  growing  band  of  film  "stars  ' 
who  have  not  long  left  the  cradle.  When 
the  ■thrill  '  does  eventually  come,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  alarming  and  has  the 
merit  of  rescuing  the  action  from  a 
depressing  anti-climax  into  which  it 
has  been  precipitated.  Technically  the 
film  is  exi^ellent.  and  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  either  the  photography  or 
the  production.  Its  only  drawback  is 
that  the  story  was  thought  of  just  a 
little  too  late. — London  Times. 

An  American  newspaper  just  to  hand 
describes  a  Miss  Hilen  Wesley  as  hav- 
ing lately  returned  to  New  York  from 
play-scouting  in  Europe,  and  as  dis- 
missing dra:na  in  England  and  France 
as  "crudely  constructed,  over-Ected. 
and  a  bore."  The  newspaper  writer 
adds:  "She  will  return  to  her  place  In 
the  cast  of  Shaw's  'The  Devil's  Disciple,' 
glad  to  get  back  to  American  dr?ma." 
It  must  Indeed  be  a  comfort  to  a 
traveler  to  get  hack  from  the  crudi- 
ties of  the  British  theatre  to  the  work 
of  that  eminent  American,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw.— Daily  Telegraph. 


of  the  Fr«nch  technique.  He  says;  "The 
sniallness  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
drives  Its  dramatists  to  extra  effort  In 
their  desire  to  create  something  which 
will  reach  not  merely  their  own  coun- 
trymen, but  the  rest  of  the  world  also." 
Similar,  apparently,  to  the  caees  of  Ib- 
sen, the  Norwegian,  and  Synge.  the 
Irishman  — Dally  Telegraph. 

A  survey  of  the  productions  that  are 
"released"  this  week  susrgests  t*iat  the 
British  National   Film  League  Is  well 
advised   to   prosecute   its   attempts  to 
I  establish  British  films  more  firmly  in  | 
I  this  countn.-.     Of  more  than  20  films, 
not  one  Is  iBritish.  and  all  but  one  are 
American.    Most  of  the  American  pro- 
ductions are  on  familiar  lines,  and  many 
of  them  rely  for  success  on  the  "star" 
rather    than    the    story.     In  "Qulncy 
Adams  Sawyer,"  however,  the  "stars" 
(and  there  are  many  of  them)  are  cun- 
ningly subjugated  to  the  story,  and  the 
result  is  all  to  the  good.    This  film  was 
reviewed   in   the   Times  when   it  was 
shown  for  a  season  at  the  Palace  Thea-  , 
tre.  and  is  well  worth  seeing.    It  tel'.s 
quite  an   entertaining  story  and  ends 
with  a  "thrill."    In  the  course  of  it,  In 
addition,  some  really  clever  "types"  are 
presented.    Four  of  the  less  pretentious 
productions  released  this  week  are  de- 
scribed as  "slapstick  comedy."    The  de- 
scription fits  them  admirably,  and  in 
every  case  we  are  Immediately  reminded 
that  in  them  we  have  the  "cradle  of  the 
films." — London  Times. 


LONDON  PROMENADE  CONCERTS 

(From  the  London  Timcsl 
Strauss  and  Mendelssohn;  "The  two. 
most  interesting  things  in  last  night's 
program  at  Queen's  hall  were  Richard 
Strauss's  early  Burlesque  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  and  Mendelssohn's  Italian 
Symphony.  The  juxtaposition  of  these 
two  works  suggests  a  similarity  be- 
tween these  composers,  superficially  so 
different.  Strauss  has  said  many  things 
that  would  have  brought  a  blush  to  the 
other's  maidenly  cheek.  But  there  is 
in  both  men  the  same  specious  attrac- 
tiveness, the  same  facility,  the  same 
fundamentally  commonplace  mind.  Per- 
haps in  50  years'  time  Strauss  will  oc- 
cupy the  same  kind  of  position  we  ac- 
cord to  Mendelssohn  today.  The  Strauss 
work  belongs  to  the  period  when  he  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  Brahms. 

Saturday's  concert  began  with  Elgar's 
"Cockaigne"  Overture.    And  what  more 
appropriate  piece  than  this,  which  is 
dedicated  to  Londoners,  for  the  opening 
of  our  metropolitan  festival  of  music? 
Here  is  a  picture  of  London  amusing 
itself  on  an  August  Saturday,  wander- 
ing round,  seeing  the  sights.    It  Is,  per- 
haps, a  picture  of  London  through  the 
eyes  of  a  countryman,  a  little  open- 
mouthed  at  the  bright  tunics  of  the 
guards  and  the  strange  humors  of  the  , 
Cockney,   rather  than  of  London  seen 
from  within  and  seen  whole  with  all  its 
^  melancholy  and  its  grimness  as  well  as 
.its  delights,  that  profounder  view  of  it 
given  in  the  "London  Symphony."  which 
has  at  last  been  accorded  its  due  place 
in  these  programs.     But  this  country- 
man has  a  discerning  eye.  and  the  as- 
pect he  presents  to  us  will  remain  a  true 
picture,  whatever  external  changes  there 
mav  be.  so  long  as  the  Cockney  spirit 
lasts,  and  -will  remain  good  music  even 
if  that  unthinkable  loss  should  occur. 

The  ballet  music  from  "Le  Cid"— as 
vulgar  as  music  can  be. 


the  nebulous  p.n  ases  of  this  piece  which  i 
is   wholly   lacking   in   definite   themes  h 
strong    enough    to    support    its  large 
structure.    We  did  observe  one  melody  ! 
of  Celtic  flavor;  but  It  was  used  with  \ 
very  little  effect,  and  one  tune  does  not 
make  a  symphony.  .i 
Compared  with  this,   how  delghtful 
"The  Sleeping  Beauty"  sounded!  Here 
are    genuine    melodies,    which  swin« 
through  the  movements.    Granted  that 
there  are  vulgarities,  irritating  "ches- 
tral  tricks,  even  banalitle..?.     But  It  is 
thoroughly   eupeptic    music,    to  which 
one  can  enj|oy  a  cigar  and  nod  ones 
head. 

The  majority  of  the  items  m.iking  up 
a  •popular"  program  appeared  to  fail 
between  two  stools;  between  undoubt- 
edly great  music,  like  that  of  Lerlloz 
and  Elgar.  and  the  old  standard  of 
[popular    light    music    like    T'^°!"f^.!  1 

Gavotte.     There  is  between  these  tvvo 
1  classes  an  arid  desert  of  medlocriti ,  I 
wnere  dwell  the  composers  who  would  j 
be  great  but  cannot,  and  who 
condescend  to  the  merely  light-  which, 
after  all,  has  a  very  welcome  place  In 
the  .scheme  of  our  enlertainment.    ^^  e 
cannot,  on  this  earth,  livo  entirely  upon 
the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  ROcl.^. 
Are  these  popular  programs  to  be  forj 
the  future  meals  of  synthetic  wine  and, 
honey  made  of  glycerine,  or  are  they  lu 
a  chrj-salis  stage,  about  to  develop  Into 
the    full-wlnged    glory    of  first-class, 
symphony  concerts?    We  shall  regret,: 
In  that  case,  our  pleasant  Thomas  and 
our  Boccherini. 

Arnold  Trowell.  'cellist,  has  rcscored 
Haydn's  violoncello  concerto  in  D  ana 
written  cadenzas  for  it. 

MILNE    AND  DRINKWATER 

(A.  D.  Peters  in  the  London  Daily 

Telegraph)  ' 
'    There  is  current  a  strong  belief  that 
British  drama  has  never  been  in  such, 
low  water  as  it  is  today.   This  is  no. 
new  complaint.    CoUey  abber  tells  us, 
'    in  his  "Apology  "  that  the  same  thing  j 
was  being  said  in  his  day.   Every  gen-  i 
cration  has  its  pessimists,   and  every 
generation    has    its    answer    to    their  j, 
ululations.   At  present  the  gloomy  fra-  ■ 
ternity  are   asking  rhetorically   where  I 
are  our  successors  to  Shaw  and  Barrie  , 
and  the   other  giants,  if  any.   of   the  I 
I  generation  that  Is  beginning'  to  enter  I 
the  grandfather  class.    I  see  that  Mr.  J 
Frank  Vernon.  In  his  recent  book  on  ^ 
the   theatre,   counters  with  the  single" 
name  of  Noel  Coward.    T  can  almost 
hear  the  wails  of  the  mourners  rising 
to  an  ecstasy  of  s'nrlllness  at  the  sug- 
gestion.   It  is  the  signal  for  the  body 
to  be  brought  downstairs. 


I  The  100th  performance  of  the  present 
'  revival  of  "'What  Every  'Woman  Knows" 
i  took  place  in  Ix)ndon  on  the  20th  ult. 
j  The  play  was  produced  on  Sept.  3,  1908. 

Mme.  Pavlova  will  open  a  season  of 
two  weeks  In  London  on  Sept.  10  before 
her  American  tour.  She  has  new  ballets 
in  her  repertoire,  new  dances  with  music 
by  Glinka,  Grieg.  Paderewski.  Rameau, 
Glazounov,  Tchaikovsky  and  others.  At 
Covent  Garden  Theodore  Stler  will  con- 
:  duct  for  her  an  orchestra  of  60  players. 

' '  Mr.  Gilbert  Miller  has  lately  been  at 
Buda  Pesth.  and  is  delighted  with  the 
present-day  Hungarian  dramatists,  find- 
ing in  their  work  a  happy  blend  of 
native  mystery  and  subtlety  with  the 
touch  of  spontaneitv.  r.harm  and  vigor 


The  onlv  unfamiliar  Item  was  Salnt- 
Saens's  "Grande  Fantasle  Zoologique— 
I  Le  Carnaval  des  Animaux."  which  re- 
ceived    its    first   performance    in  this 
!  country.    One  can  very  well  understand 
1  the  composer's  refusal  to  allow  it  to  be 
'  played,  except  on  special  occasions,  dur- 
!  ing  his  lifetime.    For  It  is  a  series  of 
'  very  mild  musical  jokes,  which  might 
have  raised  a  laugh  at  a  students'  con- 
cert 40  vears  ago.  but  which  have  most- 
ly long  since  lost  their  point.    To  play 
a  tune  of  Offenbach's  at  half-speed  and 
call  It  "Tortoises"  may  have  amused 
the  cognoscenti  of  Paris  in  1886.  but  to  a 
Promenade  audience  it  appeared  to  be 
merely  grave  and  reverent  music  of  the 
dullest  type.  '  I 

The  Promenade  concert  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  on  Tuesdav  night  began  rather  dis- 
mally with  the  Prelude  to  the  third  act 
of  "Parsifal,"  which  is  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  Wagner  excerpts.  After 
being  raised  by  Tchaikovsky  (of  all 
people)  and  Haydn,  the  gloom  settled 
down  again  with  Mr.  H.  Greenbaum  s 
"Sea  Poem,"  which  was  given  Its  first 
performance.  j 

The  composer  avoids  description,  and 
the  program  informed  us  that  he  "justi- 
fies the  title  bv  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  the  sea;  but  It  is  that  atmosphere  as 
reflected  In  Ihr-  corresponding  emotions 
in 'himself,  and  not  in  the  actual  and 
visible  things  which  constitute  its  reali- 
ty." This  seems  to  mean  that  the 
connection  between  the  music  and  its 
subject  is  not  very  clear  to  the  writer 
of  the  note:  it  certainly  Is  not  obvio-.is. 
But.  be  that  as  It  may,  the  sea  seems 
to.  have  had  a  deiiressing  effect  on  the 
cTmposer.  and  then  to  have  filled  him 
xbrh  lurid  and  unp'.easant  thoughts, 
"jat  is  a  very  possible  emotional  rtsac- 
^In-  but  Its  musical  expre.sslon  re- 
aulres   something  yooro  concrete  tb 


Others,  who  are  willing  to  extend  the  , 
age-limit  beyond  Mr.  Vernon's  narrow  I 
compass,  have  been  wont  to  invoke  the  : 
names  of  A.  .\.  Milne  and  John  Drink-  I 
water.  These  two  have  been  strong ' 
allies  in  the  fight  against  darkness  and 
despair.  A  vear  or  two  ago  they  might 
unaided  have  routed  the  pessimists. 
It  seemed  as  If  the  Immediate  futxire  of 
the  theatre  was  sate  In  their  hands. 
They  had  already  achieved  a  great  deal, 
and  thev  showed  promise  of  yet  Digger 
things.  Unfortunately,  their  more  re- 
cent work  has  not  fulfilled  that  early 
promise. 

Two  years  ago  Milne  looked  like  a 
Sheridan    or   a    Wilde    (the   Wilde  of 
"The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  )  in 
the  making.     His  earliest  plays,  pub- 
lished before  they  were  produced,  had 
given  good  cause  for  jubilation  and  hope. 
"The  Lucky  One."  "Belinda."  and  some 
of  the  shorter  comedies  all  had  wit,  and. 
more    important    still,    they   had  that 
"feeling"    for    drama    without  which 
genius    itself   becomes    inarticulate  in 
the  theatre.    "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By"  car- 
ried the  writer  a  step  farther.  There 
was  a  sureness  of  touch  about  this  play 
which  the  earlier  ones  lacked.     It  is 
true  that  the  plot  was  so  slender  that 
the  weight  of  a  single  minute's  boredom 
would  have  snapped  it  In  two.  but  any 
such  strain  was  skilfully  avoided.  "The 
Romantic  Age"  was  a  poor,  thin  weak- 
ling, unworthy  of  its  predecessors,  but 
one  regarded  it  as  a  temporary  lapse 
from  grace  and  thought  no  more  about 
it     Every  creative  artist  falls  below  his 
own  level  sometimes.    It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  anything.    But  now  that  «  e 
have  had  four  more  comedies  from  Milne 
it  looks  very  much  as  If  those  of  us 
who  saw  in  him  a  future  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  will  have  to  revise  the 
judgment.    "The  Truth  About  Blayds. 
"The  Dover  Road."  "The  Great  Brcvopp 
and  "Success"  leave  Milne  almost  where 
thev  found  him.     "l-hey  show  little,  if 
I  anv  advance  on  his  earlier  works.  There 
'  are  the  same  weaknesses,  the  same  de- 
tects, and  we  are  struck  by  them  the 
I  more  forcibly  because  our  expectations 
1  ran  so  high. 

'  MILNE'S   RECENT  PLAYS 

•  One  cannot  put  forward  the  excu.-=e 

•  for  Mline  that  he  was  tempte.l  by  su.-- 
cess  to  take  things  easily  and  to  turn 
out  what  he  knew  to  be  second-rate 
stuff.    Although  this  Is  not  a  kind  ac 


..Imost  wishes  It  were  possible  to  do  s') 

liei-c.   But  ll  Is  not.   Slilno  lins  evldfnt- 

V  been  taklnK  hitnaelf  sfrlously.  He 
{>ii8  turned  out  his  best.  I'nfortunutely 
lU.s  best  Is  not  so  Rood  as  we  hoped  It 
■■vould  be.    These  four  pla;.'s  have  all 

lie   quality   that   Alllne   can   put  into 
tliem.  They  have  also  all  the  defect.s  o( 
his  early  work,  and  these  defects  be- 
i  cinie  more  marked  by  repetition. 
Thi>  greatest  defect,  perhaps  the  only 

nsurmountable  one.  It  lack  of  depth.  .\. 
man  must  ftel  deeply  to  write  well, 
whether  he  Is  a  tragedian  or  a  comedl- 
iin.  Milne's  plays  are  products  of  the 
mind,  not  of  the  heart.  He  has  a  pret- 
iv  wit— there  Is  none  prettier — !jut  it 
IS  verbal  and  does  not  go  beneath  the 
surface.    His  characters  are  rather  the 

■omic  papier-mache  figures  of  the  ma- 
rionettes than  human  beings.  Milne,  a.i 
we  know  him  at  present,  follows  in  the 
line  of  Goldoni  and  Marivaux.  We  had 
thought  to  find  him  by  now  in  better 
company.  Perhaps  Life,  which  so  often 
is  cruel  to  be  kind,  has  been  cruel  to 
him  by  being  too  kind.  "The  slings  and 
iirrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  have 
passed  him  by.  And  because  he  has 
never  looked  into  the  depths  where 
true  drama  Is  most  readily  found,  he 
paddles  about  quite  contentedly  in  the 
shallows. 

DRINKWATER'S  SERIOUSNESS 

If  Milne  does  not  take  life  seriously 
enough  to  be  a  writer  of  first-class 
comedies.  Drlnkwater,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  It  far  too  seriously  to  be 
.1  writer  of  first-class  tragedies.  He  is 
the  reincarnation  of  the  Puritan  spirit. 
The  Puritans  tried  to  make  people 
listen  more  to  sermons  by  abolishing 
ilieir  theatres.  Drlnkwater  delivers  the 
t.ermons  in  the  theatres.  Autres  temps, 
autres  moeurs — but  the  principle  is  the 
.■-ame.  It  is  the  principle  which  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Restoration.  1  can  sympa- 
thize. ""Robert  K.  Lee"  made  me  enjoy 
a  musical  comedy  more  than  I  have  ever 
done  since  adolesence.  Drlnkwater  is 
converting  nobleness  into  a  defect. 

Was  there  ever  a  general  who  be- 
haved so  foolishly  as  Drink  water"s 
■■L«e'"?  Was  there  ever  a  great  man  so 
utterly  devoid  of  human  nature  as 
Drink  water's  "Cromwell"'.'  Henry  Ain- 
ley's  revolt  again.<)t  the  figure  of  doom 
who  rides  through  tho  play  with  a 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  hymn  book 
in  the  other  is  easily  understandable. 
He  tried  to  make  the  fellow  a  human 
being. 

Drlnkwater  is  spoillns  his  work  be- 
cause he  has  chosen  lo  regard  himself 
as  a  man  with  a  mission.  His  heroes 
are  becoming  mere  Robots  provided 
with  the  nobility  "complex."  Missions 
do  not  flourish  In  the  theatre.  It  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  them.  Heroes  who 
are  all  white  are  dull  heroes.  They  also 
demand,  as  a  corollary,  villain.s  who  are 
all  black.  Drinkwater  gives  us  one  in 
^Harles  I.  and  incidentally  perverts  his- 
tory In  this  play  quite  as  wilfully  as  did 
W.  G.  Wills.  These  are  errors  into 
which  his  passion  for  proselytizing  .« 
leading  him.  He  is  in  danger  of  ruining 
his  great  dramatic  gifts  through  mis- 
taking the  stage  for  the  pulpit.  He  has 
B.  wonderful  opportunity  of  vindicating 
himself  if  It  is  true  that  he  has  been 
commissioned  to  write  a  play  about 
j  Burns.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a 
Burns  from  whom  love  of  wine  and  love 


rtifle  lii^Rmerican 

iuiii.s  In  which  violence  i  i 
main  theme.  "With  these  may  bo  sand- 
wiched a  r<miic  film  showing  a  whlt« 
man  carrying  out  a  series  of  ridiculous 
antics.  The  result  Is  inevitable,  and 
a  little  while  ago  there  was  definite  ^ 
proof  that  the  abduction  by  natives  of 
an  officer's  wife  was  suggested  by  a 
serial  film  in  which  scenes  of  vloleno« 
occurred.  ] 

Such  films,  of  which  there  are  many, 
are  positively  harmful,  but  there  ar« 
others  that  do  a  great  amount  of  In- 
isidlous  damage.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  practically  all  the  films  im- 
ported Into  India  are  American. 

There  are  no  home-mado  production* 
there  and  very  few  British  productions 
are  imported.  The  Americans  have  a, 
monopoly  in  the  market  and  they  sena 
films  over  "In  an  Indiscriminate  way. 
Everyone  has  seen  those  films  made  In. 
the  I'nited  States  which  set  out  to  give 
an  idea  of  English  life  and  manners. 
To  the  English  they  are  merely  ridicu- 
lous. To  the  native,  who  probabl.v  be- 
lieves that  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  Eng- 
lish life,  they  may  be  very  harmful  In- 
deed. The  same  may  be  said  of  films 
that  are  shown  in  parts  of  Egypt. 

Film  distributors  do  not  realize  that  • 
film  may  be  tolerable  ir)  one  country 
and  quite  unsuitable  in  another.  There 
is  at  present  no  system  regulating  the 
importation  of  films  from  one  country 
to  another,  and  very  little  check  on 
those  that  are  imported,  because,  so 
long  as  import  duties  are  paid  and  local 
censoring  regulations  observed,  any- 
one is  free  to  send  what  films  he  likes 
to  anv  part  of  the  world.  A  certain 
amount  of  good  can  be  done  by 
strengthening  the  local  cinema  censor- 
ing rules  in  the  different  countries,  and 
it  might  even  be  possible  eventually  to 
institute  throughout  the  British  empire 
a  roughly  uniform  system,  but  far  more 
I  good  could  be  done  by  dealing  with  the 
matter  at  the  root. 


As  the  World  Wagi 

By  PHIUP  HALE 


of  women  shall  have  been  all  purged 
awajf.  Here  is  Drinkwater's  chance  to 
deal  the  pessimists  a  shrewd  and — dare 
I  suggest  it?— vicious  blow. 

FILMS  InHiE  east 

(  London  Times) 
TSere  has  recently  arisen  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  among  British  resi- 
dents in  our  possessions  in  the  East 
on  account  of  the  unsuitable  nature  of 
many  of  the  films  that  are  being  shown 
in  cinemas  frequented  by  the  native 
population.  .\  great  many  films  that 
are  sent  to  India,  and  other  countries 
are  quite  unsuitable  for  exhibition  to 
natives.  Either  they  are  actively  In- 
jurious, as  as  when  scenes  of  violence 
or  passion  are  exhibited,  or  they  are 
passively  harmful,  as  when  they  exhibit 
the  white  man  in  a  foolish  or  con- 
temptible light.  It  seems  that  the  time 
has  come  to  regulate  more  strictly  the 
Ijnportotion  of  films  from  abroad  into 
tho^  countries  and  to  examine  more 
carefully  those  that  are  imported. 

The  dangers  of  showing  unsuitable 
fJlrae  to  natives  have  long  been  realized 
and  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  them  in  The  Times,  hut  it  is  strik- 
ing th»t  there  should  still  be  so  much 
room  for  complaint  when  all  over  the 
World  the  standard  of  film  production 
has  been  rising.  In  India  probably 
nine- tenths  of  the  population  are  Il- 
literate. Th^  r.stive  never  seems  ti> 
iKTtay  up  mentaih.  and  the  average 
^^nce  at   these  picture  theatres  Is. 


r.f,-, 


those  who  are 
'  iimature  In- 
Hre  exhibited 


Typical  Herald  features,  ■which 
usually  appear  on  inside  pages 
and  thereby  may  have  escaped 
general  notice,  are  being  pub- 
lished in  this  space  from  'day  to 
day. 

AS  THE  WORLD  WAGS  has 
been  an  extremely  popular  col- 
umn for  many  years.  It  is  pub- 
lished regularly  on  the  editorial 
page.   

The  Prince  of  Wales  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Paul  Whiteman,  as  one  say- 
ing "We  potentates  must  stick  by 
each  other,"  "when  he  offered  to  back 
pecuniarily  the  restaurant  and  dance 
hall  proposed  for  London  by  the 
"king  of  jazz."  Mr.  Whiteman,  an- 
6-wering  that  he  had  money  in  his 
inside  pocket,  reminds  us  of  our  own 
John  L.  Sullivan  meeting  Ed-ward 
Vir  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales. 

"How  did  it  go  off,  John?"  asked 
a  friend. 

"Well,  the  Prince  was  a  little  em- 
barrassed  at  first,  but  I  soon  put 
him  at  his  ease." 

.J.  4.  4. 

FROM  THE  LARK  [ 
•TTie  Bolshevik"  writes:   "The  verse! 
concerning  the  man  that  Invented  stairs, 
published  in  your  column  the  other  day  | 
and  attributed  to  Mr.  Oliver  Herford. 
reminds    me    of    a    similar  beautiful 
thought,  which  has  lingered  in  my  mind 
^or  many  years.    I  quote  from  memory 
as  follows: 

"  'My  feet,  they  drags   me   round  the 
house, 

Thev  hists  me  up  the  stairs, 

I  only  have  to  guide  'em 

And  they  takes  me  everywheres.' 

"Is  It  possible  that  this  is  another 
stanza  of  the  classic  concerning  which 
your  correspondent  inquires?" 

The  tour  lines  quoted  by  "The  Bolshe- 
vik" are  by  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess.  They 
Were  published  witli  an  amusing  illus- 
tration in  The  Lark  (San  Francisco), 
No.  3,  July,  1895,  and  they  run  as  fol- 
lows; 

"My    Feet  they 
House; 

They  hoist  me  up  the  Stairs; 
r  only  have  to  steer  them  and 
They  ride  me  everywheres." 
^   ^  ^ 


TThat  n  delightful  llUln  maga 
I,Hrk  was:    How  we  looked  forward  to 
the  forthcoming  number!    In  this  No.  S 
wao  the  "Vlllanelle  of  Things  Amusing," 
beginning: 

"These  are  the  things  that  make  me 
laugh— Life's  a  preposterous  farce,  say 
I!  And  I've  missed  of  too  many  jokes, 
by  half.  .      ,  . 

"The  high-heeled  antics  of  colt  and 
calf  the  men  who  think  they  can  aet, 
and  try— these  are  the  things  that  make 
me  laugh.  .   .  • 

••The  hard-holled  poses  In  photograph, 
the  groom  still  wearing  his  wedding  tie. 
And  I've  missed  of  too  many  jokes,  by 
half!"  etc. 

The  other  articles  were  a  prose-poem. 
"Kerea":  "Tell  me,  mother,  said  VI- 
vette."  and  "The  Peculiar  History  of  the 
Chewing-Oum  Man." 

The  Lark  was  published  by  'WMinam 
Tloxfy  from  May.  1895  to  April.  1897.  in 
which  month,  alas.  It  ceased  to  sing. 
1  Although  there  was  an  "EpI-Lark"  No. 
'  25  In  May,  1897.  It  was  a  time  of  little 
magazines:  The  Chap-Book,  the  Philis- 
tine, the  Echo,  the  Milkmaid,  the  Idiot, 
the  Bibelot.  Boston  had  its  Time  and 
the  Hour,  and  there  was  a  little  maga- 
Rlno  "written  and  publLshed  by  William 
A.  Hovey.  The  Lark  was  to  our  mind 
the  most  entertaining  of  them  all.  The 
first  number  was  the  "work  of  Bruce 
Porter  and  Gelett  Burgess.  Ernest 
Pelxotto  just  drew  for  the  magazine  in 
No.  6. 

4.    .J.  .J. 

"CADY"  WRITER 

"R."  writes;  "In  looking  over  some  of 
the  biographical  material  on  Jeffery 
Famol,  we  find  an  old  clipping  from  the 
New  York  Sun  containing  an  anecdote 
rendered  by  Mr.'Famol's  father-in-law 
for  the  purpose  of  illnstrating  Mr.  Far- 
nol's  absent-mindedrtess. 

"The  anecdote  begins  as  follows: 
"  'I  remember  once  taking  him  to  the 
Players'  Club  with  me  for  luncheon. 
.^fter  luncheon  he  wandered  into  the 
itbrarv  and  was  delighted  to  see  the 
plays  of  Aphra  Behn— some  Cady  writ- 
er' I  d  never  heard  of  but  belonging  to 
Farnol's  favorite  period  and  well  known 
to  him.' 

"Can  vou  throw  any  light  on  the  word 
•Cady'   as   used  above?     I   have  been 
j  given  to  understand  that  it  was  English 
!  elang,  but  the  dictionary  does  not  in- 
I  elude  the  word." 

The  dictionaries  fail  us.    The  grea. 
I  Oxford,  or  Wright's  huge  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary and  "Slang  and  its  Analogues" 
by  Farmer  and  Henley  know  not  the 
I  word. 

I  4-  •^  4- 

].  THE  LATEST  CANDIDATES 

Messrs.  Crisp  &  XCerley,  general  deal- 
ers In  Elizabeth,  Ark. 

Officer  Spies,  who  arrested  Mr.  John 
Hughes  in  South  Milwaukee  for  speed- 
ing. 

.Mr.  Robert  Restrainer.  who  runs  a 
dairy  In  Omer,  Mich. 

^  ^ 
"PATRONIZE  YOUR  NEIGHBOR" 

rom      Carl      Van      Vechten's  "'Blind 


haul  me  'round  the 


(  Fr 


Van  Vechten's 
Bow-Boy" ) 
"Frederika,"  Carnpaspe  said,  "will  you 
please  run  around  the  corner    to  the 
grocery  and  get  some  gin.  " 

•5-  ❖ 

A  TUMULTUOUS  GATHERING 

(Dwight,  111..  Star  and  Herald) 
A  reunion  of  the  Rumney  family  was 
held  Aug.  IS  at  the  home  of  John  Finch. 
Mrs.  Martha  Finch  was  the  only  one 
living  that  was  present. 

4- 

ADD:  "MEMORABLE  SAYINGS" 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

That  the  motorist  who  ran  into  two 
^onien  wheeling  babies  didn't  mean  to 
3.)  it  is  a  matter  of  easy  belief;  his  dis- 
charge of  that  argument  reminds  me  of 
.^  hat  James  W.  Gerard  says  the  Kaiser 
rold  him  after  the  Luisitania  sinking— 
'  To  kill  so  many  women  and  children 
ras  not  the  act  of  a  sentleman^'^^_^ 


.  '   I,  '  In  -iav:in'  e  what  sort    A  ^ 
Tliere  1-  no  ti  n.nii  m  .lu^.wi..-  |  . 

Of  Plec-  It  will  he.  ronley  -1 

•*^lteSlng"'^Jht  }roper  class.flcatio 
•■The  Times  "    From  It.  one  1«  "<"• 

correrthm  of  the  "f ^f""  J-''^?,^"  not  a 
r  ""V  eh  ""klther  r  comedT  do 
farce  touch.  ,  Rainer  m  ^o 
these  bits  belbng,  and  as  ^/=°:ri^°\u. 
the  printed  versions  label 

too  blunt.'u.l'rioral  of  h>B^Btory  too 
trite  the  exposition  too  trivial,  ^"e 
{00  stale  ••  How  completely  these  hopes  , 
ere  fulfilled  Is  another 
certainly  as  satirical  ^o-JJ^f^i  ^^T, 
written,  and  as  such  U  v^as  quiiB 
certainly  not  played. 

Of  course  the  temptUlon  was  there 
lurking  within  the  pece  lUelf.  strong 

'tg^-J^e  rthe^'artVfi^la,  smoothLss  of 
,  Ifogue  'and  action,  which  ^^arac  r- 
ires  the  "well-made  play"  of  the  perioi 
s  inescapably  felt  ".roughou  .  Not 
that  this  is  of  necfssity  a  fault,  we 
have  had  many  striking  Plays--notabl> 
ilhe  WiUlean  farces-where  this  art.fl- 
\M,n,^-  U  even  a  virtue.  But  any  ad- 
Iher  'r^ce  to  r  set  form  -^?ests  at  once  , 
that  most  set  of  all  f"'-™"-^?'^^?^' ,  '■ 

Further,  there  are  many  good  lines  In 
••The  Times,"  which  go  well  in  a  farce 
setting.  "Acauaintances  should  be 
regulated  with  an  eye  to 
aereements"  is  one  such.  And  there 
Ire  Zr^y  others.  Were  it  not  for  cer- 
tain  Unmistakable  high  comedy  touches 
I  farce  treatment  would  be  justified.  It 
If  to  be  regretted  that  the  Copley  people  . 
did  not  see  these  obstacles  in  thej. ay 
of  a  farce  treatment.  ^^^.'"ness  of 
actlon-the  sine  qua  none  of  farce  is 

'^'so"uirough  this  material  went  the 
Copley  company,  farcing  where  Possible 
and  floundering  more  or  less,  according 
to.  their  skill,  through  the  other  un- 
farceable  parts.  Miss  Willard  played 
alwavs  within  the  bounds  of  the  piece, 
fls  did  Miss  Standing,  but  theirs  ^^•ere 
.the  least  comic  of  all  the  roles.  MUs 
Belmore  and  Mr.  West  "forgot  them- 
selves" on  several  occasions.  But  11  is 
Mr  Stark,  a  new  member  of  the  com- 
pany, who  was  least  able  to  resist  the 
opportunities  for  comic  action  which  his 
part  contained. 

Speaking  always  in  a  throaty  voice, 
bellowing  on  all,  or  nearly  all,  occasions, 
and  animating  his    performance  with 
Gluvas  Williams  gestures,  he  set  a  pace 
end"  an  .  sample  which  his  companions 
!  found    hard   not   to    follow.  Thereby 
were  many  0/  Mr  Pinero'a  best  touches 
lost.    For  there  is  no  denying  that  much 
of  the  dialogue  is  in  no  small  degree 
I  amusing.     So  if  the  piece  fails  some- 
iWhat  in  its  "bite,"  just  possibly  it  is 
ithat  the  satire  of  upstart  drapers  has 
'  dulled  a  bit  in  30  years.    Perhaps  after 
all.   Mr.  Pinero  has   something  to  do 
with  the  patchy  effect  which  not  even 
Mr.  Tonge's  priceless  "Lord  Lurgashall" 


j  could  eliminate, 
ST.  JAMBS 


W.  R.  B. 


Performance  of  "The  Times" 
Casts  Doubt  on  Type 


COPLEY  THEATRE— First  time  in 
America  of  "The  Times,"  a  play  in  four 
Sets  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  vintage  of 
1892.     The  cast: 

Denham.  Lord  Lursashall. ..  .Philip  Tonge 

Jelf.  "a.  Butler  Q.  Paul  Scott 

Countess  of  Riptsow  Kathleen  Belflon 

Beryl   Katherine  Standing 

Percy  Egerton-Bompas.  M.  P.  .  .  .Leo  Stark 
Hon.  Montague  Trimble.  .Charles  Hampden 
Mrs.  Edgerton-Bompas 

Alice  Bromley  Wilson 

IMIss  razalet    Catherine  Willard  : 

J.ucy  Tuck  Slay  Edtss  1 

Howard    Timothy  Huntley  ' 

Mrs.  Hooley   Daisy  Belmore 

Honoria      Gwen  Richardson 

Timothy  McShanc.  M.  P  Harold  West 

Arthur  Wing  Pinero  has  written  many 
5lays — and  many  kinds  cf  plays.  From 
.  the  pen  which  produced  both  "The  Mag- 
■  strate"  and  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanque- 
oiie  might  expect  almost  anythin;- 


THEATR5 — "Bamum  , 

I  "Was  Right,"  by  FhiUp  Bartholomae  and  ; 

John  Meehan  ;  a  farce  in  three  acts,  re-  I 

written  by  George  M.  Cohan.  First  time 

in  Boston.    Th'e  cast :  , 

Miriam  Locke  "^^^'flf^rll^n^  ' 

c-.,i,   '  Anna   l^.^ng  , 

Samuel-  Loiic!  •  •  (^'""L,^!"*  ' 

Harrison   RalpS  Rem.ey 

Seymour  Standigh  ^"tUV- 

Fe'.ix  H.imraer  J^'^"", r  •  hlr' 

Fred  Farrel....  Walter  Gi.her. 

Mr  TuM-e  Houston  R'f 

Mri  Tuttle  Mane  I.a.loi 

Bu"ke  '  Edward  Darne.v 

Phoebe  6"Dare  ^'^"a^ r^\% 

.Gulseppl  Verdi  Haro.d  Chase 

i    "Doubloons,  doubloons!"  wails  the  mad 
Harrison  in  "Bamum  Was  Rig'.it,"  and 
Fred  Farrell  decides  to  prove  that  Bar- 
num  was  right  when  he  said  that  there 
was  one  born  every  minute.    It  Is  a 
Cohanlzed  version  -with  the  same  touch 
that  made  the  hired  boy  of  The  Tav- 
ern a  by-word,  and  the  Boston  Stock 
Company  played  it  excellently.  There 
was  none  of  that  affected  spontaneity 
that  makes  many  a  good  farce  drag, 
and  the  company  was  well  cast,  espe- 
cially Anna  Layng  as  the  mournful  Sa- 
rah  who   warned   guests   out   of  the 
house    and  Edward  Barney  as  Burlve. 
•■liVnum  was  Right"  is  Cohan  writ- 
ling  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  a 
'burlesque    melodrama   based   on  Fred 
irarrell's  denial_  that  there  is  a  for- 
I  tunolburied  on  a  certain  Long  Island 
estate.     Immediately  guests  begin  to 
I  arrive  to  dig  the  'reasure,  and  Farrell 
provides  them  all  with  a  hammer  and 
charges  them   for  damages.     It  Is 
!  skilful    play    on    credulity,    and  has 
enough  exaggeration  to  make^  It  «a/ 


Ill) 


We  believe  there  is,  or  there  •was,! 
l^atfon  u^lu^^lx^^V^  con.:  ;  a  book  entitled  "The  Parents'  Guide."! 
pany  that  changea  Us  plays  and  moods  We  doubt  U  it  gives  advice  concem- 
overy    week,    and    the   Boston    Stock    j^g  ^j^g  choice  of  a  trade,  calling,. 


Company  did  perhaps  the  most  amusing 
work  of  Its  career. 

From  the  first  entrance  of  Harrison, 
played  by  Ralph  Remley.  with  his  wide-  , 
Ued  dreams  of  "doubloons,  millions  of 
doubloons'."  to  the  mysterious  prowl- 
ings  m  places  that  smell  of  treasure, 
the  play  is  ridiculous,  and  a  de'lK-r. 


■B.F.KEITH'S 


When  the  "Virginia  Judge,"  as  Wal- 
ter C.  Kelly  Is  known   in  vaudeville, 
comes  to  town  those  who  follow  that 
form  of  entertainment  are  assured  of 
iMie  good  laugh.     He  has   a  fund  of 
lories  and  he  tells  them  as  none  but 
.1   can.     This   week   he    Is   at   B.  F. 
I'.eith'a   and    the    large   audience  that 
reeled  him  last  night  was  well  paid 
;  jr  the  visit.    Kelly  tells  an  Irish  story 
sc  you  can  see  the  men  taTking.  His 
cockney  English  dialect  is  delicious  and 
when    it   comes    to    the    old  southeru 
twang  he  "turns  black  In  the  face." 

The  Virginia  courtroom  is  historic  and 
the  Judge  as  Kelly  gives  him  is  a  de- 
light. Perhaps  one  of  the  best  stories 
he  tells  Is  of  the  little  English  boxer 
\  f  ry  much  the  worse  for  wear  In  the 
bird  round,  who  Is  being  cautioned  to 
;eep  away  from  the  other  fellow  in  the 
fourth  round. 

"Why,   I   can'tl"   he  exclaims.     'T  d 
have  to  leave  the  city." 

The  Land  of  Fantasle  with  Stasia 
Ladova  Is  an  Interesting  feature.  Her 
dancing  is  among  the  best  seen  in  town 
for  many  a  week  and  the  Dance  of  the 
Wooden  Soldiers  proved  artistic  and 
effective  in  the  extreme. 

Dainty  Marie  performed  remarkable 
stunts  on  the  flying  rings  and  the 
winging  rope  and  sang  prettily. 
The  Four  Diamonds  is  a  real  live  act. 
The  .song,  "My  Man,"  was  nicely  done 
and  the  two  young  Diamonds  were  as 
full  of  pep  aa  men  of  their  Inches 
Could  be. 

The  bird  cabaret  proved  to  be  more  1 
than  a  bird  act.  The  pollys  talKea 
.Tnd  eang,  as  well  as  performe/1  on  the  ,  taker. 


profession  for  the  young  Augustus 
When  wo  were  boys  together  in  our 
little  village  Bill  looked  forward  to 
driving  a  stage;  Sam  wished  to  run 
a  sawmill;  George,  who  always 
skinned  us  at  marbles  and  owned 
all  the  rabbits  after  others,  purchas- 
ing them  jointly  with  him,  had  built 
the  hutch  and  fed  the  pets — this; 
thrifty  George  purposed  to  be  a 
banker.  One  or  two  reckless  fel- 
lows dreamed  of  a  pirate's  life,  hoist- 
ing the  jolly  Roger  on  their  long, 
low,  black,  rakish  craft,  and  making 
the  schoolmaster,  the  constable,  and 
boys  who  had  rubbed  their  faces  in 
the  snow,  walk  the  plank,  while  they! 
stood  grinning,  a  pistol  in  each  hand 
and  a  cutlass  between  their  teeth. 
No  one  was  so  far-sighted  as  to  see 
that  the  day  would  come  when  boot- 
legging would  be  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession. 


And  now  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1923  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  pub- 
lished a  Child's  Guide  to  the  Profes- 
sions: "Tinker,  Tailor,"  verses  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Herbert  of  Punch,  with  amusing 
illustrations  by  Mr.  George  Morrow. 
"Child,  your  life  Is  just  beginning'; 

You  must  look  ahead. 
Life,  alas!    consists  of  winning 

Little  bits  of  bread. 
Pause  and  ask  yourself  a  ^minute; 
'How  do  I  propose  to  win  it?  > 
How  shall  I  be  fed?'  " 


■Will  the  child  be  a  soldier,  burglar, 
artist,  baker,  diplomat,  editor,  funny- 
man, clergyman?  So  on  through  the 
long  list  from  engine-driver  to  peer, 
from  physician  to  apothecary  or  under- 


platform.  Lang  and  O'^'^'^''  /'^^'rl  ' 
"debate."  telling  of  "Who,  What  and, 
lz7.y  "  caught  the  popular  taste.  The  | 
whistling  was  line.  Wade  Booth  sang ; 
many  songs  pleasingly,  among  them 
being  "The  Babbling  Brook,  and  his 
song  story  of  McGlnty  was  a  f e^m 

Jimmy  Lyons,  with  more  medals  than 
a  pawn  shop  carries  In  its  ^vindo^s, 
described  the  war  and  Its  tough  side 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  prUate  ex 
plaining  that  he  was  "not  always  , 
general  •■  His  line  of  chatter  Is  original 
Ind  amusing.  The  Kltaros  gave  r 
splendid  exhibition  of  Japanese  dex- 
terity and  the  most  entertaining  bill 
III  rounded  out  with  the  usual  Fable 
and  Pathe  news. 

PLAYS  CONTINUliNU 


COLONIAL  —  "The  Lullaby." 
Drama  of  a  soul  tragedy  by  Ed- 
ward Knoblock.  Florence  Reed, 
leading  woman.    Last  week. 

FINE  ARTS— "Eruption."  A 
drama  of  character  by  Anne  Bun- 
ner.    Second  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— "Take  a 
Chance."  Musical  comedy  by  Or- 
ion, Phillips  and  Orleb.  Second 
week. 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Covered 
Wagon."  An  impressive  screen 
version  of  Emerson  Hough's 
novel.  Seventeenth  and  next  to 
last  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Cat  and 
the  Canary."  A  mystery  play 
exciting  curiosity  and  raising 
goose  flesh;  by  John  Willard.  Sec- 
ond week. 

SELWYNS— "Runnin'  Wild." 
An  entertaining  negro  musical 
comedy,  humorous,  and  with  hila 


Would  the  child  be  an  archdeacon? 
"They  are  a  scourge  to  all  the  clerge. 

They  Jump  on  any  parson 
Who  gives  himself  to  sin  and  crime 
And  wastes  his  valuable  time 

On  burglary  or  arson." 
For  example  (and  these  lines  bring  to 
mind  a  recent  Incident  in  the  clerical 
knd  military  life  of  this  city): 

"And  if  at  some  rough  country  fair 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Glue 
Has  hotly  pulled  a  maiden's  hair 

And  giggled  'How  are  you?' 
Or  madly  kissed  a^maiden's  wrist — 

A  horrid  thing  to  do — 
O  then,  O  thep  that  lawless  kiss 
Re-echoes   through   the  Diocese 

And  all  the  air  is  blue; 
From  Vicarage  to  Vicarage 

They  fling  the  warning  beacon. 
And  at  a  very  early  stage 
It  reaches  the  Archdeacon." 


The  Archdeacon  weeps,  his  rugged 
features  weaken 

"As  he  pursues,  in  rubber  shoes, 
The  wickedest  of  all  the  Glues 

And  vainly  tries  to  dish  up 
Some  sort  of  case  for  that  embrace. 

To  pacify  the  Bishop." 


Twenty-one   callings   are  considered 
In  this  book  of  good  fooling.    We  may 
refer  to  it  again.    As  Mr.  Herbert  says 
In  his  preface: 
"Cowboy?  Cutler?  Broker?  Butler? 

Clergyman  or  Cook? 
Yes,  it  Is  an  awful  question; 
I  have  only  one  suggestion; 

If  I'm  not  mistook. 
You'll  discover  which  you'd  rather 
If  your  admirable'  father 
Buys  this  little  book." 


OF  THOSE  TO  BE  ENVIED 

Col.  J.  Hamilton  Gillespie,  who  Intro- 
duced golf  into  Florida,  constructing 
the  first  links  at  Sarasota,  dropped  dead 
with  a  driver  in  his  hand  on  the  links 
that  he  had  made.  A  death  that  he  no 
doubt  would  havo  courted;    If   he  was 


nous  dancing  by  Miller  and  Lyles.  ^heaA  in  the  game.  More  fortunat 
Music  by  James  Johnson.   Second     was  he  than  Senator  Wagner  who  wa 


by 
week. 

SHUBERT— "I'll  Say  She  Is." 
Musical  comedy  revue,  with  the 
Marx  brothers,  by  W.  B.  and  T. 
Johnstone.   Second  week. 

TREMONT— "The  Rise  of  Rosie 
O'Reilly."  An  attractive,  light- 
hearted  show  by  George  M.  Co- 
han.   Seventeenth  week. 

WILBUR— "Sally,  Irene  and 
Mary."  A  pleasing  musical  com- 
edy of  New  York  life.  Sixth 
week. 


was 

killed  In  a  drawing-room  car  that  was 
known  by  his  name  when  he  was  a 
rival  of  Pullman.  And  actors  and  sing- 
ers have  died  on  the  stage  during  a 
performance;  more  than  one  actor  with 
a  strangely  significant  speech  of  the 
dramatist  delivered  Just  before  Death 
gave  the  reply. 


'      "O  SUSANNA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  the  song  "Oh,  Susanna"  embody  1 
a  coherent  story,  or  did  the  writer  of  | 
it  (Stephen  C.  Foster)  Intend  it  as  a  | 
mere  Jingle  without  sense?  Assuming! 
that  it  is  a  coherent  story,  I  Will  ask  I 
'a  few  questions  pertaining  thereto,  f or  | 


na  '  was,  as  I  undersiand  the  story,  the  | 
sweetheart   of    "dis  darky,"   the  hero' 
of  the  story,  who  so  often  enjoins  upon 
her  not  to  cry  for  him.    She  could  not 
have    been    with    him    when    he  thus! 
enjoined  upon  her  not  to  cry  for  him, 
for  he  Is  on  his  way  to  Louisiana,  and; 
says  that  he  will  try  to  find  her  In  New 
Orleans.     Had   he   once   had   her  and 
afterwards  lost  her?    Why  should  she 
cry  for  him,  as  he  so  repeatedly  en- 
Joins  upon  her  not  to  do?    Go  ahead, 
somebody,  and  tell  the  coherent  story 
embodied  In  the  song  If  such  a  story 
is  embodied  In  it.    By  the  way,  what  Is 
the  correct  title  of  the  song — Is  it  "Oh, 
Susanna,"  or  Is  It  "O  Susanna"?  The 
latter  Is  the  title  which  is  given  of  it 
in  the  sketch  of  Foster  In  Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 
Brookllne.  SUBURBANITE. 
When  this  song  was  published  in  1848 
by   W.    C.    Peters    &    Co.,    Louisville,  i 
"as  sung  by  Mr.  Tlchnor  of  the  Sable  i 
Harmonists"    the    title    was    not    "O  | 
Susanna,"   not   "Oh  Susanna";   It  was 
"Susanna."   Yet  in  a  letter  dated  1849 
Foster  referred  to  it  as  "O  Susanna." 
Peters  &  Co.  announced  the  song  as 
one  of  the  "Songs  of  the  Sable  Harmo- 
nists."   The  others  in  the   set  were: 
"Lou'slana  Belle,"  "Away  Down  South," 
"Uncle  Ned,"  and  "Wake  up  Jake."  It 
Is  said  that  the  Louisville  publisher  made 
J10,000  from  three  of  them.   There  is  no 
coherent  story;  the  song  is  a  foolish  Jin- 
gle surely; 

"It  rained  all  night  the  day  I  left 

The  weather  It  was  dry 
The  sun  so  hot  I  froze  to  death, 
Susanna  don't  you  cry" 
requires  no  learned  commentary. — Ed. 
 ■ 

A  MODERN  GRISELDA  \ 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
I  used  to  sing'  to  the  tune  "John 
Brown's  Body"  nonsense  verses  begin- 
ning ,     ,   .  t 
"He  hit  me  with  the  hair  brush. 
And  he  biffed  me  In  the  dome," 
ending                      ,  I 
"But  I  love  him  Just  the  same. 
He  looks  st>  swell  In  evening 
clothes." 

Does  any  one  of  your  readers  know  the 
whole  song?  J-  ^• 

Melrose. 

WARM  BABVI 

(For  sale  adv.  In  Chicago  Tribune) 
COMBINATION    STOVE    AND  BABY 
BUGGY.    6327  Evans  av. 

A  SCRIPTURAL  BANANA  PRECE- 
DENT 

(Isaiah  xllv,  8) 
Yea,  there  is  no  God;  I  know  not  any. 

Harry  Arms  did  brave  deeds,  but 
Harry  Legg  is  an  eminent  golfer  of 
Minneapolis. 

J'l/iY /J  'fzj> 

So  Mr.  Ku3**vit2ky  wUl  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
season  of  1924-25.  Many  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  exact  pronunciation  of  his 
name.   

When  Arthur  Niklsch  appeared  at  the 
first  rehearsal  of  his  first  season  he  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  the  technical 
proficiency  and  euphony  of  the  or- 
chestra. '  Why,  all  ni  have  to  do  will 
he  to  poetize."  he  exclaimed.  Mi. 
KussevitTy  will  be  equally,  if  "Ot  more 
fortunate,  for  he  will  have  for  his  In 
strument  the  superb  ^''^^^^^^J-^^^^^^ 
Wholly  the  work  of^  Pierre  Monleux. 

Some  no  doubt  will  timorously  ask 
whether  Mr.  Kussevltzky  Is  a  bolshe- 1 
vlk  He  is  said  to  be  rather  sensa- 1 
tional  m  the  concert  hall,  a  man  of  now 
Imposing,  now  wild  gestures.  K  this 
is  so  he  will  .•surely  please  all  those  who 
attend  concerts  to  see  a  conductor  and 
fnc  dentally  to  hear  his  interpretations^ 
His  programs  in  London  and  Paris  have 
been  of  a  catholic  and  flvor^ 
ture  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  favors 
Stravinsky  and  other  ultra-modern  com- 
posers, but  not  exclusively. 

The  list  of  soloists  is  a  strong  one. 
Moriz  Rosenthal  will  return,  the  witty 
Moriz,  bringing  no  doubt  his  dazzling 
■  technic  with  him.  Some  of  his  wittl- 
i  cisms  have  passed  into  history.  When 
a  Vienna  pianist  returned  from  a  con- 
cert tour,  he  told  a  group  In  a  cafe  how 
he  had  triumphed  gloriously.  "How 
much  do  you  think  I  made  on  the  trip, 
Rosenthal?  To  which  Morlz  answered: 
"  Weremember  RoseTithal  and  the  late 
Henry  Wolfsohn,  his  '"^"f ^^V^^^'^'"! 
together  In  Symphony  hall  after  a  re 
citaJ.  The  audience  was  a  compaia- 
tdvelv  small  one. 

"I  "suppose,  Moriz.  you  were  co""tl'^e 
the  house  during  that  slow  movement 
of  Chopin's  Sonata." 

"No,  I  did  that  In  the  grim.  Ironic 

''Mr^Rosenthal  Is  a  man  of  wide  read- 


ing and  original  views.  "When  he  was 
last  m  Boston  he  complained  of  the 
translations  of  Nletsche  as  Inadequate. 

The  name  of  AHadlmlr  d»  Pachmann 
Is  not  on  the  list.  He  Is  not  to  be 
trusted  in  a  Symphony  concert.  To  him 
it  would  be  a  recital  with  the  assistance 
of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Leon  H«nry  Zach,  the  son  of  the 
late  Max  Zach,  writes:  "Was  my 
father's  unfortunate  tiff  with  De  Pach- 
mann at  a  St.  Louis  Symphony  concert 
of  more  than  local  Interest?  After 
'rendering'  his  solo  and  his  one  per- 
mitted encore  with  his  more  or  leis 
customary  concomitant  comments  to 
the  audience  during  the  playing,  De 
Pachmann  was  quite  unsatisfied.  He 
kept  returning  to  bow  and  to  amuse 
the  audience,  doubtless  In  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  given  opportunity, 
not  to  sav  permission,  to  give  one  more 
exhibition  of  his  admitted  talent.  Fatner 
finally  gave  the  signal  for  the  orchestra 
to  leave  the  stage,  and  Uie  last  num- 
ber of  the  program  was  not  played.  He 
was  of  course,  backed  up  by  the  Sym- 
phony society.  I've  forgotten  whether 
this  happened  at  a  Friday  afternoon 
concert,  and  if  It  did,  I  have  forgotten 
what  happened  Saturday  night.  At  any 
rate  I  believe  De  Pachmann  has  not 
played  with  the  St.  Louis  orchestra 
since." 

We  remember  De  Pachmann  playing 
additional  pieces  after  a  concerto  at  a 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  concert  In 
the  old  Music  Hall.  Arthur  Nlkisch 
was  then  conducting.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken. The  breaking  of  the  rule  was 
not  wholly  De  Pachmann's  fault.  The 
audience  was  wildly  enthusiastic.  It 
called  him  out  again  and  again.  Nor 
was  it  satisfied  with  one  "encore." 

We  also  remember  when  Chickering 
:  hall  on  Tremont  street  was  crowded  at 
his  recitals.  Two  staid  Boston  ladies 
were  anxious  to  meet  him.  They  were 
taken  to  the  "artist's  room."  There 
stood  the  pianist,  mopping  his  neck  and 
trow  with  a  handkerchief.  The  ladles 
expressed  their  rapture.  When  they 
paused,  De  Pachmann  said:  "Yes.  It's 
terribly  hot.    My  shirt  is  all  wet." 

This  singular  man  and  most  accom- 
plished pianist— one  of  the  few  to  whom 
we  listened  gladly— carried  in  his  pock- 
et a  box  of  precious  stones.  He  said 
they  suggested  colors  to  him  while 
he  was  playing  Chopin's  music.  He  was 
interested  In  philosophy  and  liked  to 
discuss  the  theories  of  various  meta- 
pliyslclans.  His  wife,  a  planlste,  who 
once  played  In  Boston,  was  formerly  his 
pupil.  An  attractive  woman,  she  left 
him,  obtained  a  divorce  and  married  M. 
Laborl.  the  distinguished  French  law-  | 
yer,  who  was  conspicuous  as  the  de- 
fender of  Dreyfus.  The  three  were  good 
friends  until  the  death  of  Laborl.  When 
he  and  Madame  Laborl  were  In  this 
country  some  years  ago  they  asked 
many  questions  about  De  Pach- 
mann's reputation  In  the  United 
States.  M.  Labor!  said  that  he 
had  only  recently  heard  him  play— it 
was  In  London — and  that  to  him  he  was 
the  most  pleasing  of  pianists.  De  Pach- 
mann's two  sons  were  cared  for  by  the 
I^aboris.  and  the  father  was  in  the 
liabit  of  sending  them  large  sums  of 
money.  One  became  a  lawyer  of  no 
mean  repute. 

Marya  Freund,  the  singer,  unknown 
here,  is  recommended  by  ^M.  Monteux. 
A'era  Janacopu'ios  has  been  applauded 
of  late   >ears  in   Paris.     We   have  a 
vague  recollection  of  her  singing  here. 
Was  it  at  one  of  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's 
morning  concerts?    She  Is  said  to  be 
very  beautiful,  and  that  Is  half  the  bat- 
tle.   Carl  Flesch  has  fiddled  at  a  Sym- 
phony concert.     A  serious  fiddler,  dc- 
ligiiting   in   the   long-winded  concertos 
of  Beethoven  and  Brahms.   It  i«  a  gieat 
p.easure  to  find  the  name  of  Roland 
Hayes  In  the  list.    He  richly  deserves 
the  honor.     This  list  Is  all  the  more 
acceptable  b3'  reason  of  the  omissions. 


Messrs.  Gallagher  and  Shean  went  out 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit  to  have 
pictures  taken  of  them  for  their  first 
film  production,  "Around  the  Town." 
Their  Journey  past  the  bootlegging 
vessels  inspired  these  lines; 

Oh,   Mr.   Gallagher,  oh  Mr.  Gallagher. 
When  we  near  home  you'll  get  a  great 
surprise. 

When  our  ship  la  drawing  near,  it  will 
;        make  you  shed  a  tear 
\  To  see  the  lights  of  New  York  shining 

^     In  the  skies. 

Oh,  Mr.  Shean,  oh,  Mr.\shean, 

I  made  the  trip,  so  I  know  Just  what 

you  mean. 
But  there  is  on©  light  shines  so  brlpht, 
It's  the  prettiest  sight  at  night. 


V 


at;itUB  o.'  M]    1  ..ili.ih'Ji  1 

iNo,  the  rum  fleet,  Mr.  8hean. 

Who  was  the  manager  of  «  fllm 
theatre  that  aultl  with  reference  to  titles 
unil  mottoes  displayed .  on  the  screen, 
"Alost  people  who  come  to  this  theatre 
can't  read,  the  others  read  out  loud"? 

The  Sunday  Times  of  I^nflon  wel- 
.  omed  Mr.  AI  Jolson  In  that  city  as  "the 
Ri'eatest  of  all  American  comedians." 
It  stated  that  Sir  Alfred  Butt  ha^  an 
old  contrAt  with  him  to  appear  In 
London  for  £30  a  week. 

'  'Why  should  1  risk  my  reputation?" 
Mr.  Jolson  asked  me.  'In  New  'X'ork  the 
audiences  laugh  If  I  blow  my  nose.  I  I 
might  be  a  terrible  failure  here."  ... 
-Nine  years  ago  Jolson  sang  in  Ijondon 
at  a  reception  given  by  Lady  Paget; 
hut,  successful  though  he  was,  he  only 
aiipeared  that  once." 

"Runnin'  'Wild"  should  be  leen  If  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  dancing  chorus  of 
negro  girls.  It  may  be  said  without 
any  attempt  at  humor  that  these  girls, 
pretty,  vivacious,  with  dainty  ankles 
and  feet,  make  the  chorus  girls  of  the 
whites  look  pale.  The  girls.  In  "Runnin' 
Wild"  with  their  partners,  dance  as  If 
they  were  dancing  for  their  own  enjoy- 
ment. They  are  not  self-conscious;  they 
are  not  irrltatlngly  fresh.  The  humor 
of  the  comedians  Is  not  forced;  It  is 
never  vulgar.  TJien  there  Is  the  ef- 
fective, rich-toned  singing  of  the  chorus. 


utilized  by  Do.«loievsky.  Maupassant  and 
Thomas  Hardy. 

TO  THE  POET'S  WIFE 
He  left  her  In  a  dismal,  broken  Place— 
Her  courage  llallod,  her  wifely  prido 
white-hot. 
He  say.s  she  threatened  him  disgrace: 
■Weary,  beaten,  baffled,  was  she  not. 
Goaded  to  flaming  fury,  jvistinod? 

While  in  the  l-uxembourg  he  dreamed 
and  thrilled  _ 
iln    borrowed    b&iuty.    an  enchanting 
guide  . 
Shared    stolon    ecstajsy    because  he 
willed.    ...  ^    u  . 

Then  ho  came  home  again:  the  haunt- 
Inp  rain, 

The  chill  of  broodlnff  silence,  and  th< 
strain 

Were  maddening;  and,  hurtlns  her  li 

He  hated  her,  and,  hating,  hurt  agalr, 
He  Btript  her  of  her  hope.    She  left  hln 
then—  .  , 

And  now  he  strikes  and  smites  her  wltl 

'^'^  LOIS  HOOVER. 


OID  DOCKSTADER  SINO  ITT 
Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson  writes: 
"There  you  go  again.  My  memory  for 
historical  matters  Is  absolutely  worth- 
less. I  cannot  recall  who  was  Presi- 
dent very  far  back,  but  the  moment  you 
mention  ancient  ditties — click!  And  my 
mental  cinema  unfolds  and  I  even  re- 
call the  number  of  the  front  row  aisle 
seat,  and  my  bliss  at  listening  to: 

"  'I'm  a  dude,  dandy  dude, 

Tou    can    tell    by    my    style,    I'm  In 

fashion. 
Everyday,  quite  au  fait. 
To  stroll  do'wn  Broadway  is  my  passion. 
Necktie  very  crushed  strawberry, 
I  can  live  on  canary  bird's  food. 
Curl  my  hair,  diamonds  wear, 
A  daehlnjr,  a  dandy  young  dude.'  " 

It  appears  that  in  London  men 
are  now  urged  to  sleep  in  night- 
shirts rather  than  in  pyjamas;  per- 
haps because  girls  and  women  have 
learned  to  favor  the  latter.  We 
read  this  advertisement: 

"The  new  girdle  night-shirt  is  made 
in  soft,  specially  dressed  Winceyette, 
with  turn-down  collar,  pocket  and  coat 
Fleeves.  Eold  block  stripes  cf  pink, 
hello  or  blue."  And  there  is  pretty, 
sTlopkeeping  talk  about  a  more  or  less 
ornamental  girdle. 

"\Vinceyette."  Is  this  the  enme  as 
"Wincey"?  Wiiat's  "hello"?  iS  It  aj 
contraction  of  "heliotrope"?  j  X 
Will  a  return  to  the  night-shirt  be 
generally  favored?  We  know  men  m 
Boston  who  abhor  pyjamas  and  say 
that  the  night-shirt  allows  joyous 
stretching  of  legs,  kicking  about,  and  is 
warmer  in  cold  weather;  that  tlie 
strings  of  pyjarna  trousers  are  always 
loosening  and  require  a  hauling  up  that 
disturbs  sleep.  Mr.  George  iloore,  of 
course,  prefers  pyjamas  it  one  Is  to 
take  his  story  of  an  adventure  that  be- 
fel  lilm  in  a  French  village. 

In  the  middle  ages  men  and,  women 
were  not  expected  to  make  a  choice: 
They  slept  without  shirt  or  any  sub- 
stitute. Under  the  Tudors  there  were 
night-gowns,  but  they  were  usually 
of  silk  or  velvet.  Anne  Boleyn's  was  of 
black  satin,  bound  with  black  taffeta, 
and  edged  with  velvet  of  the  same  color; 
Queen  Elizabeth's  of  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  silk  lace  and  lined  with 
fur.  Who  was  that  noble  and  famous 
dame,  a  dazzling  blonde,  who  wore 
neither  pyjamas  nor  night-dress,  whose 
bed-sheets  were  black?  A  bit  of  a 
coquette,  we  infer. 


"YES,  BY  HECK!"  ) 
A  little  dictionary  of  affirmatives  Is 
needed.    "Right-o."  "I  get  you,  Steve," 
"You're  shouting,"   "Now  you're  talk-  ' 
Ing" — these    and    other    little  phrases 
should  be  annodated  with  dates  of  their 
introduction  into  familiar  speech.  The 
Manchester    Guardian    mentions  "Yes, 
with  knobs  on,"  as  "one  of  our  most  ■ 
modern  ironical  affirmatives."  Is  it  everj 
heard  in  this  country?    '  I 


CLASS  IN  ZOOLOGY 

The  British  Association  has  for  s 
subject  of  discussion  thl.y  month  th( 
origin  of  the  cat.  About  CO  years  age 
Jtr.  .Steenstrup,  the  Norwegian,  main- 
tained that  the  Greek  and  Roman  cats 
were  weasels,  while  th«  Egyptian  cat 
was  a  real  cat,  allied  to  our  wild  cat,  ^ 

(Wo  liope  for  the  dignity  of  science 
that  no  member  of  the  association  will 
spring  the  old  wheeze,  "What  makes 
the  wild-cat  wild?") 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Persian  cat 
is  descended  from  the  wild  cat.  hut  the 
Norwegian  denies  the  statement ;  also 
that  the  cat  commonly  known  to  us,  the 
area  or  gutter,  as  well  as  the  pet  cat, 
lirst  appeared  in  the  middle  ages. 

Has  anyone  explained  satisfactorily 
why  the  cat  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
B'ible?  Some  say  that  as  the  Egyptians 
paid  great  respect  to  cats  (see  Herodo- 


were  ■written  by  two  brothers  of  Ban-  ■ 
gor,  Me.  Ono  was  Lew  Barker,  who  I 
wrote  the  first;  ho  hasn't  tho  name  of  I 
the  brother  that  wrote  the  reply."  ' 

St/t,  .  /.»'  /•  ^  Z  Z 

The  Herald  has  received  a  printed 
letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Bushnell  and  addressed:  "To 
Whom  It  May  Concern." 

In  it  he  states  that  at  the  25th  anni- 
versary dinner  of  the  Harvard  class  of 
1880,  a  man  from  the  West  recited:  i 
"Here's  to  old  Massachusetts,  , 

The  home  of  the  sacred  cod. 
Where  the  Adamses  vote  for  Douglas, 
I       And  the  Cabots  walk  with  God." 
Mr.  Bushnell  goes  on  to  say:  "These 
lines  struck  the  fancy  of   Dr.    John  C. 
Bossldy,  Warren  Chambers,  419  Boyl- 
ston  street,  Boston,  and  he  wrote  the 
following,  which  he  recited  at  the  an-, 
nual  mid-winter  dinner  of  the  alumni  i 
of  the  Holy  Cross  College: 
"And  this  is  good  old  Boston, 

The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod, 
Where  the  Lowells  talk  to  the  Cabots 

And  the  Cabots  talk  only  to  God." 
Dr.  Bossldy  sent  this  letter  to  l-lie 
Herald  i^'ith  this  marginal  note,  -which 
apparently  is  his,  not  Mr.  Bushnell  s: 

"This  is  the  version.  No  'only  in 
third  line.  The  beginning  can  be  as 
now,  or  'Here's  to  good  old  Boston.  No 
plural  to  'bean'.",  , 

Having  quoted  the  lines  '  Here  s  to 
the  town  of  New  Haven,"  etc.,  by  Dean 
Fred  S.  Jones,  Mr.  Bushnell  concludes 
by  saying:  "My  present  concern  tna-^ 
Dr.  Bossldy  should  have  the  credit  of 
the  authorship  of  the  lines  which  many 
have  wrongly  attributed  to  me." 

Dr.  Bossldy  cannot  now  say  ^Ith  the 
vexed  Virgil:  "Hos  ego  verslculos  feci 
tulit  alter  honores."  And  now  that  this 
important  point  has  been  definitely  set- 
tled and  justice  been  done  to  the  son 
of  the  Muse,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  more  trivial  business  of  the  day. 


What  he  saw,  but,  with  Itoman  forllludo.     |  . 
Wepted  the  defeat  foreboded 
'    "Yes  we  have  no  more  striking,  l^e 
I  declared,  and  passed  on  the  paper  to 
iMaJ.-Gen.  Murray.  ^ 

THE  MIGHTIEST  WEAPON 

^^^sl'ld'^he'^' anT  tZ-ol 
l^o^ldr'ead  i^  quave;ing%ones  how  the 
H?,n     Robert   M.   Washburn   had  de- 
"ared  ^at  ostracism  was  the  rni^tiest 
w^anons  and  proposed  that  the  peo- 
p  e  in  their  wrath  use  tho  threat  of 
^  M.I  ostracl.;m  on  the  miners  In  self- 
!  Teflnce    Maroon.  Kennedy  first  broke 
ihB  deatiily  tllonce. 

"say   Sohn,  wouldn't  that  be  uncon- 

"^"He^r-aTs^er'ate  man,"  responded 
the  chief;  "he'd  put  it  over  somehow 
"A  flghtin'   man?"     quavered  MaJ.- 

^^-An^fc:?  irfigtr;  answered  the! 

,^°;Cror'cold?'''inquired  the  Scotch 

officer. 

"Hot"  was  the  reply. 

•^n.    pass  the  word,  men.    I'U  see  the 

^TrtC  corps  commanders  rose  to  go, 
Mai  -Gen  Kennedy  stopped  and  turned. 
"sLy   John,  what  is  this  ostracissum 

^"Ll^iXk^now,"     replied    the  com- 
A^,-  in  (-hief    "but  its  somethin  to 
r  wHh  hefn'  kicked  to  death  by  an 

i '^''••HeU'''  said  the  major-generals  In 
lunifon,  and  >^u-^edly  left Jhe^co^uncil 

room. 

Amherst,  N.  a..  

ARE  THEY  A  PAIR? 

(From  the  Brookllne  Chronicle.) 
noB  SALB-Mahogany  drepser  and  m'rror. 
F^emfu  mahogany  desk^  .r^y  woodland 

r^^^rmlUlgk^^ --Telephone  —  , 


tus),  the  Hebrews  hsld  the  animal  in 
detestation,  but  this  is  a  wild  and  whir- 
ring answer.    Other  animals  favored  by 
the  Egyptians  are  mentioned  in  Holy 
Writ.    We  are  Egyptian  in  our  respect 
for  Puss:  it  Is  the  one  domestic  ani- 
mal that  knows  exactly  what  it  wants 
and  will  not  be  turned  aside.    It  makes 
itself  comfortable.     It   is  independent, 
while  the  flog,  admirable  in  many  ways, 
is  too  often  a  fiatterer,  looking  on  his 
master  as  a  god.    We  have  no  patience 
with  those,  who  would  exterminate  the 
race.   Think      the  men  that  have  made 
them  close  companions:  Mahomet,  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  Montaigne,  Baudelaire, 
Gautier,    Champfleury.     Did  not  Pope 
Gregory  make  his  cat  a  cardinal?  Is 
there  not  in  Slam  a  royal  breed  of  cats, 
and  death  awaiting  anyone  that  takes 
one  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  palace? 
Read  the  poets  from  Butler: 

"Or    making    gallantry    in  gutter- 
tiles. 

And  sporting  in  delightful  faggpt- 

plles; 

Or    bolting   out   of   bushes   in  the 
dark 

(As  ladies  use  at  midnight  in  the 

parki- 
er seeking  in  tall  garrets  and  alcove 
For    assignations    with    affairs  of 

love," 

to  Gray  with  his  "pensive  Selina";  from 
Chaucer  to  Blomfield,  Gay,  Wadsworth, 
Barry  Cornwall.  Cowper  shows  us  in 
the  "Retired  Cat"  how  Puss  is  com- 
placently sure  that  everything  in  the 
house  is  designed  and  arranged  for  her 
special  benefit. 


WHO  WON  THE  WAR  j 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  gun  fighting  of  the  world  war  | 
ended    in   an   armistice.     The  mouth 

fighting  <yl  the  coal  ^'f  J^^'-^^^J^ 
have  followed  that  precedent.  Again^ 
the  next  question  Is,  Who  won  the  war? 

That  the  New  History  may  escape 
the  animadversions  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
to  the  effect  that  all  history  is  bunk 
it  is  proper  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  bo  now  recorded.  Presidential 
nominations  have  swung  pendulous  by 
less  tenuous  a  hair.       ^        .  ,» 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not   until    Friday    morning,    Sept.  T, 
that  news  of  the  armistice  was  pub- 
lished.    Up  to  that   moment  the  re- 
arrayed  hostile  forces  had  sullenly  con- 
fronted    each     other     through  their 
barbed-wire   entanglements,    on  which 
hung    the    mangled   fragments   of  the 
Departments  ot  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
Firing  had  ceased,  but  the  guns  were 
loaded  to  the  muzzle.    An  unkind  word 
would  have  touched  off  both  batteries. 
Gov    Pinchot,   like   the    Plano  player, 
was  doing  the  best  he  could  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dally  loss  ot  $25,000  to 
his  state  treasury  from   unmined  and 
therefore  untaxable  coal.     Justice  de- 
manded that  mining  must  begin  again 
at  once  at  any  additional  cost  to  non- 
residents of  Pennsylvania.    Millions  for 
tribute  and  not  one  cent  for  defence 
has  become  the   slogan  of  our  sister 
state.     Such  was  the  condition  at  the 
front. 


BUSINESS   IS  PICKING  UP 

!         (From  the  Brldgton.  Me.  News.) 
f-iOR  SALE— Two   choice   burial    lots  in 
F°^ower  cemetery,  also  one  washing  ma- 

i=hine,  with  wringer  ^"^-'^X  p.  CLARK. 


7The  Haverhill  hJvenlng  Gazette) 
FOR  SALE— Paper  route  of  "0  cuEtom- 
er^   fn   Bradford;   also   a   baby  carriage. 

"sale  —  barge,    beautiful  Slaaioil 
,d  fstert  50c  a  doz.    Bouquet^s  25c  and 
60c.    Kittena  free.    Mrs.  —  :  . 


:dye?Usem;Tin  The  Herald  of  an 
M  Colonial  house  one  hour  from  Boston 
?or  sar^nds,  "Owing  to  death.  I  want 

'%''oTbUesl°somfof  your  readers  are 
.i?d  to  learn  that  the  abode  of  the  dead 
fsfo  near  their  beloved  Boston:  but  the 
fL-t  That  the  message  comes  from  one 
1  Who  would  prefer  to  remove  to  Halifax, 


.6  ^fZl> 


Were  the  following  lines  written  with , 
reference  to  a  recent  poetical  outburst! 
from  Jlr.  Masters,  whose  "Spoon  River  j 
Anthology"  is  still  his  chief  work,) 
tliough   the   idea  of   men   and  women 


MEMORIES 

There  is  green  gloom  underneath  these 
trees — 

An  age-old  fear  that  lies  in  shadowy 
wait; 

What  did  I  see  that  leaped  there  In  the 
shade. 

Crouching  and  furred?    Whence  came 

my  fear  and  hate? 
When  did  I  flee  from  moonrise  to  barred 

dawn. 

Leaping  long-fallen  tree-trunks  in  my 
flight. 

Hearing  gray  satyrs  laughing,  hooves 

that  crashed — 
Felt  their  hot  panting  in  the  wind  of 

night?    .  . 
Leaves  float  across  the  dusJt;  a  twig 

snaps  here;  i 
My  heart  Is  pounding  In  a  sudden  fearl; 
BEnTHA  TEN  ETCK  JAMES. 

PAR  NOBILE  FRATRUM 

Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  recently  quoted 
the  first  verse  of  a  poem  'which  he  said 
dates  back  at  least  to  the  early  60's: 

"One  night  as  old  St.  Peter  slept." 
A  correspondent  sends  the  original  and 
tlTie  humorous  answer,  the  defence  ot 
St.  Peter  resenting  the  charge  that  he 
\  was  careless. 

There  is  this  note:  "The  nice  old 
southern  gentleman  (sure-nough  accent 
and  all)  who  brought  this  in  had  it  in 
n   scrapbook  that  goes  back  60  or  70 


BREAKING  THE  NEWS 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  6,  the  12:25  ex- 
press arrived  at  Harrisburg  with  the 
New  York  and  Boston  papers.  Under 
warrant  of  standing  orders  from  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Lewis,  officers  of  his 
intelligence  corps  immediately  seized 
them.  As  a  young  lieutenant  scanned 
the  editorial  page  of  The  Boston  Herald 
of  that  morning  in  the  performance  of 
his  censorship,  he  suddenly  turned  pale 
and  rigid,  as  one  shell  shocked.  Re- 
covering himself,  he  rushed  to  his  su- 
perior officer  and  pointed  to  something 
at  the  bottom  of  the  printed  page. 
Taking  a  hasty  glance,  the  officer  made 
instantaneous  decision. 

"My  God,  Pietro,  it's  ruin.  Get  that 
to  the  chief,  into  his  own  hands.  Quick 
now  Beat  it."  And  in  an  instant  the 
waiting  armored  car  was  roaring  up 
the  street  to  headquarters  where  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Lewis  was  In  confer- 
1  ence  with  his  staff. 

Entering  the   room,   with  the  paper 
folded  neatly  for  quick  perusal  by  his 
'beloved  leader,   the   young  messenger 
i  thrust  it  into  his  hand  without  a  word. 
I  As  the  piercing  eyes  which  had  out- 
faced hureaus,  commodes,  boards  and 
all  the  other  carpentry  ot  fo^^^^.X' 
looked  on  the  printed  word,  the  light 
.within   them   paled^     "Not   that  not 
that,"  he  sobbed  and,  covering  his  eyes 
with  his  unnerved  right  hand  passed 
the  paper 'to  Maj.-Gen  C^P^'""'  °"  ^' ! 
left.    Roman  that  he  Is,  he  faltered  at 


From  Salzburg  comes  the  news  that 

dilapidation.  The  roof  leaks,  and  the 
rain  is  seriously 

fflnf?  of  the  house.  The  citizens  u 
sllzburg  are  too  poor  to  raise  the  fu^ds 
TiPfpqqarv  for  carrying  out  the  repairs. 
The  sltuat  on,  however,  is  being  saved 
by  a  l  umber  of  Swedish  "'"f '^J^t"^ 
lovers  of  music,  who  ^-^V^^the  repaiiC^ 
sum  large  enough  to  ^"'^t''^  "".^  "P^'^e 
to  he  nut  in  hand  at  once.     In  vle'w  or  tne 

are  kll  verv  proud  of  the  associations 
f  thlir  town— his  native  place-wlth 
the  grTat  Mozart.-London  Daily  Tele- 

graph.  

San  Francisco  will  hear  grand  oper« 
Sept  26-Oct.  8.  The  operas  will  I- 
bepi.  "RnlT^me  "      "Tosca"  an- 

puccim  s       Boh-me,      „._fl_..  nv.e 
Trlntvch;     Giordano  s      Andrea  i-rie 
^»r-'     Borto's    "Mefistofele,"   Gounod  s 
nier  ,    i*or':o  s  Leoncavallo's 

:.plguaccr-d  ^-'^'■^  "Rigobnto." 
The  cWef  ^singers  will  be  Queena  Mario 
Wanca  Saroya,  Doria  Fernanda  and 
xrlJI^s  Gigii,  Marainelli,  De  Lu<a, 
;  DMur  and  Ananian.  Gaetano  Mevol:. 
^lu  known  in  Boston^wUl  conduct. 

The  soloists  of  the  Minneapolis  Sv  ; 
phony   orchestra   will   be  as  foil.. 
Singers  Mabel  Garrison,  Dusolina  G. 
n  nf  stgrid  Onegin,  Paul  Althouse,  l 
Bender   (Elsa  Stralla,  Marjorie  Squ- 
Xrthur  Hackett  and  Pavel  Ludikar  n 
Beethoven's  9th  symphony);  violinists. 
Renee  Chemet,  Henri  Verbrugghen  (the 
conductor  of  the  orchestra)^ 
clianskl;    pianists,    Myra   Hess,.  Mitja 
Niklsch    Guv  Maier.  Lee  Patt'.son  and 
Arthur  Shattuck  (the  last  three  prob 

..K.  -        .vtn'f.  roncei'to). 
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In  view  of  the  interest  excited  by  "The  13th  Chair,"  "The  Bat  »||  "J™-  '^^^ 

•The  Monster"  and  "The  Cat  and  the  Canary."  would  it  not  be  well  to    ■^<J^,''Zyfsr  .  ...  ..... 

revive  some  of  the  old  melodramas  that  shook  the  souls  of  spectators  at    ^^j^g  to  uaten  to  than  anything  was  to 


'  whe^*  tte  robots '  caine  crowdlns  In 
throu»A  th«  window  at  the  end  of  the 
ihlrtf  hot,  though,  tor  my  o^vn  part,  I 
'QUHi  ««  TTorks  manager's  statement 
establish  an  arlstocmoy 
ministered  to  by  millions  of 
Jar   more  horrible 


the  Grand  Opera  House?  Wo  remember  one  in  which  the  hero  was  bemg  i 
walled  up.  The  bricks  had  reached  his  chin  and  the  villain  was  gaily  | 
about  to  complete  the  job  v/hen  the  heroine  dashed -to  the  rescue  in  a 
motor  car.  What  was  the  name  of  the  play  in  which  a  wedding  was 
ihcernapted  by  the  objectors  marching  down  the  broad  aisle  with  drawn 
nistols  ?  The  author  of  the  former  melodrama  had  evidently  read  Balzac  s 
'La  Grande  Breteche"  or  Foe's  "Cask  of  Amontillado."  The  latter  play 
•  ominded  me  of  the  Kentucky  bride,  whose  man  with  several  of  her 
relatives  and  admirers  were  shot  in  church  as  the  clergyman  was  aW 
to  speak  the  binding  words.  "She  nor  swoon'd,  nor  utter'd  cry.  She 
merely  remarked:  "These  air  self-cocking  pistols  are  raising  hell  with 
-uy  prospects."  Or  why  should  not  "The  Span  of  Life"  be  revived? 
excitement  reigns  from  the  very  beginning  in  which  the  villain  is  seen 
on  a  ladder  poisoning  grapes  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  so  that  the  little 
heir  may  eat  and  die.  . 

The  gi-eat  public  likes  a  mystery.  It  likes  to  have  its  curiosity 
whetted.  (Some  would  prefer  to  say,  analytical  powers  tested.)  "The 
butler  committed  the  murder."  "Ten  to  one,  it  was  that  sly-looking 
dinner  guest.  Don't  you  remember  that  before  he  came  into  the  room, 
they  were  talking  about  his  gambling  in  stocks?"  And  Mrs.  Golightly 
the  next  day  says  at  the  tea-table:  "You  must  all  see  the  play.  I  never 
was  60  excited  in  my  life.  I  was  THRILLED.  You  never  would  guess 
bow  It  conies  out.  I  won't  tell  you;  I  wouldn't  spoil  your  enjoyment 
for  the  world."  . 

And  now  the  Grand  Guignol  of  Paris  is  commg  to  this  country  with 
Its  hair-raising,  blood-curdling  repertoire:  plays,  with 
"Much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin, 
And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot." 
A  contributor  to  the  London  Times  recently  discussed  plays  of  terror. 
Contrasting  the  creation  of  terror  in  a  prose  tale  and  in  a  work  for  the 
stage,  he  endeavored  to  explain  the  badness  of  many  plays  written  with 
the  one  purpoee  — to  thrill.    "Excitement,"  he  said  — "the  plain  desire 
to  know  what  will  happen— can  be  manufactured  by  the  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  events,  but  terror,  which  is  a  movement  of  the  spirit,  originates 
in  style." 

"Thrilling"  plays  leave  one  unmoved  or  produce  a  physical  reaction — 
"a  tightening  of  fingers  or  a  sudden  intaking  of  breath."  They  cause 
"horror  with  revulsion,  not  tei-ror  with  beauty."  Whether  we  are  thrilled 
or  not  thrilled,  "we  come  away  from  them,  knowing  that  they  are  ugly 
things;  and  this  not  at  all  because  they  contain  violence  or  torture  or 
fear,  which  have  been  subjects  of  the  greatest  plays,  but  because  the 
physical  reaction  to  them  is  isolated  and  is  not  a  part  of  a  spiritual, 
reaction  of  terror.  They  have  not  the  language;  their  failure  is  a 
failure  of  style." 

Poe,  De  Quincey,  Henry  James  in  his  "Turn  of  the  Screw,"  Sheridan 
Le  Fanu,  when  they  set  out  to  strike  terror  in  the  soul  of  a  reader  used 
the  device  of  "long  suspension"— not  suspense  of  plot-^-but  "suspensions 
of  phrase  and  sentence  in  continuous  prose.  .  .  .  You  read  on, 
breathless,  not  because  you  want  to  know  what  will  happen,  but  because 
you  do  know." 

The  contributor  might  have  used  this  illustration:  Macbeth's  "fell 
of  hair  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  As  life  were  in  't." 
He  was  not  frightened  by  the  witches;  but  event  after  event  led  him  to 
exclaim  that  he  had  "supp'd  full  with  horrors,"  so  that  Direness  could 
no  longer  start  him.  The  very  abundance  of  contrivances  to  excite 
terror  in  a  play  lead  the  spectator  to  laugh  and  look  on  it  as  a  roaring 
farce.  The  first  night  of  "The  Cat  and  the  Canary"  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  there  were  shrieks,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  shrieks  of  laughter. 
It  is  true  that  when  a  startled  man  or  woman  jumped  on  the  stage,  there 
was  jumping  in  the  audience,  contagious  jumping,  but  laughter  immedi- 
ately followed.  The  genuine  thrill  was  at  the  opening:  the  entrance  of 
the  Voodoo  negress,  her  face  full  of  mystery,  her  awe-struck  voice,  this 
apparition  of  bodement.  The  mechanical  tricks  in  the  course  of  the  play 
excited  only  surprise. 


watch.  No  man,  realizing  and  seeing 
«Q  Xi>»-t  lay  behind  those  abominable 
could  listen  to  them  without  a 
.■!!Mver,  As  to  the  robots  themselves,  I 
•  •»n  only  aay  that  they  frightened  me 
far  leas  than  the  first  eUmpse  In  Mrs. 
~i„gii^y'^  ttoaauB  Story  of  the  monstrou.s 
nelng  set  loose  upon  the  world  by  the 
"^rretched  Frankenstein."  The  mysteri- 
ous opening  of  the  door  In  the  haunted 
room  in  the  first  scene  of  Barrie's  "Mary 
foae"  gave  to  many  the  "authentic  un- 
easy" thrill,  but  this  effect  had  been  • 
used  by  Barrle  !n  a  little  one-act  play 
i'  the  war.  "Ibsen's  'Ohoiits,'  either 
ivad  in  the  study,  or  sscn  adequately 
icted  In  ;hii  theatre,  cvok«s  a  shiver 
Ay.uin  and  «s:ain.  notably  in  thai  rniir- 
tiUois  little  scare  jiis'.  at  ilia  tii,l  of 
the  itrkl  ncf.,  aad  In  the  mother's  scream 

In  the  third  at  her  son's  vision  of  the 
cherry-colored  velvet  curtains." 

,  "We  well  remember  our  own  first  feel- 
ing of  terror  in  the  theatre.     It  was 

'  years  ago  at  the  Boston  Museum.  The 
play  was  a  dramatization  of  Mrs.  Brad- 
don's  novel,  "Henry  Dunbar."  In  one 
scene   a   corpse   was   brought  on  the 

/  stage.  The  last  genuine  thrill  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  theatre  was  when  we 
saw  Ijaparra's  "Habanera"  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House,  an  opera  that  was 
thought  by  our  light-hearted,  prlma- 
donna  adoring,  tenor-worshipping  ope- 
ragoers  as  too  sombre,  "not  a  bit  amus- 
ing." Even  in  the  opening  scene,  where  | 
the  dance  tune  was  heard  from  the 
street  and  murder  was  in  the  heart  of  I 
the  jealous  lover  on  the  stage,  there  i 
was  the  sinister  impression  made  by 
Miss  Virginia  Howell  as  the  Voodoo 
ser\rant  ushering  the  lawyer  Into  the 
long-closed  library  at  the  beginning  of 
"The  Cat  and  the  Canary." 

PLAYS  AND  COMEDIANS 

London  newspapers  received  last  week 
tell  us  that  Letty  Lind,  Who  died  at  her 
home  at  Slough  oh  August  27,  "follow- 
ing pneumonia,"  was  named  Rudge  and 
was  the  pick  of  five  sisters.  The  others 
were  known  as  Millie  Hilton.  Fanny 
Dango,  Adelaide  Astor  and  Lydia  ^^opp. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  said  of  her:  "How- 
ever loud  the  laughter  at  a  comedian's 
sally,  or  however  deep  the  admiring 
murmurs  for  a  scene  of  special  beauty, 
the  'house'  always  hushed  Itself  down 
into  silence  when  Letty  Und  floated 
on  to  either  a  Meyer  Lutz  or  a  Lionel 
Monckton  dance  melody.  Her  tiny 
voice  was  nevertlieless  a  very  clear  one, 
and  her  audiences  never  lost  a  word  of 
her  songs.  Of  these,  perhaps,  her  most 
memorable  was  'Click!  Click!  He's  a 
Monkey  on  a  Stick!'  a  characteristic 
Monckton  dancing  song  which  left  her 
so  out  of  breath  that  in  the  encore  she 
had  almost  to  shout  the  words  over  as 
the  easiest  way  to  pronounce  them." 
Her  first  appearance  in  London  was 
with  Howard  Paul  at  the  Princess's  In 
•  1879.  She  left  the  stage  In  1902;  mak- 
ing her  farewell  as  Ellen  In  "The  Girl 
from  Kay's." 


being  prepared  for  anything,  and  Mr. 

The  Touch  of  Terror  ^ZT^n^^^T^.  '^.T^f'ZrlT'  ' 

in  Certain  Old  Plays  ,  ^r^^^^l'lZX. 

Apropos  of  "the  touch  of  terror."  the  ggen  Irving  as  Duboso.   Wh'.?e  he 

experienced  critic  Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrook  was  writing  his  review,  he  saw  before 
.      .  ,^  •,     him    tvip    "trickllnu    mouth,  bloodshot 

w,x.te  an  Interesting  article  for  the  Daily  him    the ^  ^^^f^ll^..    until   the  face 
Telegraph   of   London    last   month    in   ^g^^g^      gu  the  room, 
which,  saying  that  the  thrill  of  fear  is      pgar  can  arise  from  a  kind  of  moral 
not  only  one  of  the  rarest,  but  also  one    Impulse,  as  when  Charleys  Warner  as 

Ooupeau,  was  seen  early  In  Drink, 
Mendless,  helpless,  at  the  parting  of 
the  roads.  ^  ,^ 

Whole  audiences  have  been  terrified. 
This  was  the  case  when  Mansfield  first 
appeared  In  London  in  "Dr.  Jek-yll  and 
Mr.  Hyde."   (It  was  in  August,  18SS.) 


of  the  most  enjoyable  a  playgoer  can  e.K 
rerlence,  he  gave  incidents  of  this  "fear- 
ful Joy"  occurring  to  him  and  others. 
Thus  the  late  William  Warren  Vernon 
told  him  that  he  was  terrified  one 
night  In  1855  by  Kachel  in  "Hippolyte" 
and  the  next  night  by  Rlstori  in  ".Myr- 
rha,"  but  not  so  much  as  when  at  Eton, 
Macready,  in  the  mathematical  school. 
rt:id  "Hamlet."  and,  seeming  suddenly 
to  see  his  father's  ghost  exactly  where 
I  was  sitting,  made  my  hair  literally 
»tand  on  end,  so  frightened  was  I  '^y  the 
glare  of  his  blazing  eyes." 

Mr.  Walbrook  remembers  Ir\-ing  in 
"The  Bells,"  and  the  crash  tliat  is 
heard  while  village  cronies  are  gossip- 
ing about  the  snowstorm  and  the  mur- 
der of  years  before.  It  was  only  a  horse 
In  the  stable  Idcklng  the  woodwork. 
"I  know  that  for  days  after  seeing  tiie 
play  I  was  haunted  by  the  jingle  of  the 
sleigh-bells:  but  I  also  recall  with  a 
smlie  that  when  that  early  crash  came  I 
jumped  at  lea.st  an  Inch  out  of  my 
seat."  "The  Bells"  had  been  much 
talked  about;  one  went  in  a  mood  of 


G.  K.  Chesterton's  "Magic,"  which 
was  revived  last  month  in  London,  has 
a  soliloquy  for  one  of  the  characters. 
Some  of  the  critics  complained  of  it 
as  "bad  technique,"  to  which  Mr.  Ches- 
terton replied:  "A  soliloquy  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  I  constantly 
talk  to  myself.  If  a  man  does  not  talk 
to  himself  It  Is  because  he  is  not  worth 
talking  to." 


11  n  ■    -t"'^  l.ibk-s,  have 
hidden  under  the  pillows  of  sohoi  1 
Sfoekins  a   now   philosophy  nml 
bc-on    given     >  i 
iUbums  an'.!  i. 

ynra  oi  Victorian  what-not.s.  Now,  at 
tho  Court  Theatre  they  have  been  set 
upon  the  stage  in  the  form  of  an  enter- 
tainment which  is  partly  a  series  of 
ciances,  partly  a  recitation,  partly  a 
singing  of  Mme.  Liza  Lehmann's  songs. 
The  songs  have  the  best  of  It.  .  .  . 
All  might  have  been  well,  but  for  the 
recitation.  A  vast  sonorous  prolonga- 
tion of  final  syllables  and  "a  solemn 
matching  of  each  phrase  with  an  illus- 
trative action  are  laughable  for  10 
minutes,  but  wlien  they  continue 
throughout  an  evening's  performance, 
I  even  laughter  fades  from  them." 


Hyde's  first  entrance  was  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act.  "The  ill-shaped  monster 
appeared  lii  the  moonlight  behind  a 
French  window,  with  his  hands  up  to 
his  head,  and  making  a  horrible  hiss- 
ing noise.  Never  did  I  see  an  audience 
so  petrified.  Perhaps  part  of  the  effect 
of  the  performance  was  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  London  was  at  that  time  not 
supp'ne-  only,  but  breakfasting  and 
lunching  on  the  squalid  horrors  of  the 
Jack  the  Ripper'  murders  in  White- 
chapel."  ,  .  .  _ 

There  was  an  "audible  shiver  when 
Irving  entered  in  the  last  act  of  "Louis 
XI,"  after  he  was  tliought  d'-'ul 

tall,  swaying  figure  In  lon^r  r  

light  blue  velvet,  starred  wr.i:  :■  fl 
de  lys,  and  surmounted  by  a  .  e- 
face  and  a  heavy,  toppling  cr  o.  i 

Kaneks*  "R.  U.  R.,"  whio..,  uiuortu- 
uatoil',  f>aa  not  been  seen  ni  Boston, 
provided  a  special  thrill  in  London 
leW  quest 


"a 
of 

fleur 
like 


j  Tho  first  night  of  "Blinkers"  at  Liv- 
i  erpool  appe.ars  to  have  been  highly  sat- 
I  isfactory.  find  Mr.  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell  mn'de  a  speech  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  which  also  seems  to  have  cap- 
tivated the  Liverpudlians.  Dramatists 
of  tho  present  day  can  be  classified 
under  various  headings.  For  example, 
there  are  those  who  6n  first  night  take 
their  call  and  make  a  speech,  and  there 
are  those  who  do  not  let  themselves  he 
either  seen  or  heard.  Perhaps  of  the 
two  the  former  are  tlie  more  helpful 
to  the  piece  produced,  aa  the  audience 
go  away  excited  about  the  personality 
of  the  author  and  talk  about  it  as  well 
a.3  about  the  play.  And  "it  all  helrra" 
— Daily  Telegraph. 

Anthony  Hope's  "Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
was  revived  at  the  Haymarket,  London, 
on  Aug.  23,  with  Robert  Loralne  as 
Prince  Rudolf  and  F'ay  Compton  as  the 
Princess  Flavia.  The  incidental  music 
is  by  Norman  O'Neill. 

"Omar  Khayyem"  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  London,  Aug.  I'l. 
The  Times  took  a  .vour  view  of  the 
play,  or  what-you-c-xU-lt.  "Edward 
Fitzgerald's  verses  have  in  recent  jears 
suffered  hard  things  from  their  ad- 
mirers. In  the  suede  binding',  which 
needs  f---'-.-'  :  ■■  :>:::i  'j-'  i:jM.>',,--M 
cardbor 


Monckton  Hofte's  excellent  play,  "Tiie  i 
]''aithful  Heart,"  has  been  filmed  by  a 
British  company.  "The  story  lias  been 
followed  witli  much  attention,  emphasis 
being  laid  on  the  right  points,  and  the 
leading  characters  are  very  well  drawn. 
There  is,  however,  an  adventitious  epi- 
sode, in  which  the  hero  takes  an  ex- 
tremely vigorous  part  in  the  South 
African  war,  during  the  interval  of  H> 
years  whicli  is  supp6sed  to  elapse  bo 
tween  his  departure  from  the  heroine 
and  his  return  to  the  daughter  of  the 
woman  he  loved  too  well.  In  the  stage 
play  this  break  Is  indicated  in  a  couple 

0  fllnes.  The  acting  in  the  film  Is 
competent.  Owen  Nares  plays  well,  if 
rather  stiffly,  the  part  made  famous. by 
Godfrey  Tearle  on  the  stage,  and  Miss 
Lillian  Hall-Davis  is  an  attractive 
heroine." 

Some  one  asked  recently  what  has 
become  of  Arthur  Sinclair,  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  old  Abbey  Theatre  (Dub- 
lin) company.  He  and  Marie  O'Neill 
have  brought  out  at  the  Coliseum.  Lon- 
don, a  short  play,  "Special  Pleading," 
by  Bernard  Duffy.  The  leading  char- 
acters are  an  Impuls-lve  Irish  amateur 
burglar  and  the  daughter  of  the  house 
chosen  as  tho  soenw  of  the  amateur's 
first  crime. 

Tlie  Rev.  Clarence  May,  preaching  at 
St.  Anne's,  Soho,  about  the  late  Albert 
Chevalier,  said:  "In  such  a  play  as  'My 
old  Dutch,' God  is  magnified  and  praised. 

1  have  often  heard  the  words  'For  bet- 
ter, for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  till 
death  do  us  part,'  played  with,  on  the 
stage.  I  have  often  heard  fun  made  of 
them.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  these  -words  given  their  real 
force." 

Mrs.  Chevalier's  wreath  at  the  funeral 
bore  these  words  from  the  song: 
"When  we've  to  part,  as  part  we  must, 
I  pray  that  God  will  take  me  fust 

To  wait  my  pal." 


IN  THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC  i 

Chopin,  Beethoven  and  Haydn  have 
already  been  heroes  on  the  stage,  now 
it  Is  the  turn  of  Mozart.  Tlie  composer 
of  the  opera,  Hans  Duhan,  a  baritone 
at  the  Staatsoper,  Vienna,  composed 
most  of  tlie  music,  and  took  the  part  of 
Mozart  at  the  production  in  Vienna. 
The  scene  of  the  play  is  Salzburg,  Mo- 
zart's birthplace.  In  one  scene  Mozart 
sings  his  song,  "The  Violet,"  during  :t 
thunderstorm,  under  the  window  oi 
Aloysia  von  Weber,  with  whom  he  wa  m 
in  love  before  he  married  her  sister, 
Constanza.  The  plot  Is  concerning 
the  unsuccessful  and  the  successful 
courtship.  The  librettists  have  taken 
many  liberties  with  the  truth.  Schika- 
neder,  the  librettist  of  "The  Magic 
Flute,"  Suessmeyer,  who  completed  the 
"Requiem,"  and  Michael  Haydn,  the 
brother  of  Joseph,  are  introduced. 


John  McCormack  was  obliged  to  give 
a  third  recital  in  London  when  ho  sang 
music  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Schumann. 
Franck,  Wolf,  Hughes,  Rachmaninov, 
Cyril  Scott  "and  much  else."  There 
was  not  even  standing  room  avallabi.-!. 


Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  Italian  priest 
whose  compositions  created  consider- 
able stir  in  the  world  some  20  years 
ago,  has  long  erased  to  have  any  in- 
terest for  the  public  at  large.  Indeed, 
his  rise  to  fame  was  no  more  sudden 
than  the  decline.  And  our  Rome  cor- 
respondent Informs  us  that  Don  Lorenzo 
Perosi  has  now  decided  to  abandon 
composition,  which  he  finds  too  easy  an 
exercise.  "When  I  set  about  composi- 
tion," he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "my 
pen  simply  runs  along."  It  is  highly 
probable  that  if  he  had  discovered  be- 
fore this  fatal  tendency  of  his  pen,  his 
music  might  have  had  longer  life.  He 
does  not  intend,  however,  to  correct  the 
error  of  his  way,  and  prefers  to  give 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  study  of 
religious  reformation.  For  Don  Lor- 
enzo professes  to  be  an  Anglican,  and 
intends  to  come  to  London  to  interview 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  leave  Rome 
where  his  views  have  caused  him  to  bo 
bitterly  attacked.— Daily  Telegraph. 


So^Ji^ 

Phiiadvli 
Lashou  - 1 


;r  the  24th  season   'jf  th. 
Orchestra.   Singers:  Hulila 
Klizabeth   Bonner;  violln- 
Thibaud.  KochansKi. 
rinists,  Wanda  Landow- 


.\!<-s8rB,  Silntl,  Hopmann,  Ntklscli.  1.. 
iiiond;    'cellist,    Hans   KIndler.  Otlier 
tololsta  will  be  announced. 

IkcM.  otieo  famous  as  the  favorite 
holiday  resort  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  anil  other  inonarchs.  is  now  tho 
lioiulfiuarter.s  of  Austria's  most  Impor- 
tnnt  Industry,  which  senrs  ll:i  fxporls 
I.)  all  p.irls  of  tlio  world.  It  if  tlio  In- 
ilustry  of  tisrnlnir  out  operettas  niiU  mu- 
sical coiiifdies.  At  the  present  tiir.e 
work  ts  RoliiK  oil  at  very  h!ph  ))res- 
^uro.  Franr.  l^ehar  !s  there  at  111.'?  vllln. 
l.iisy  eudouvorlnfr  to  "go  ono  mctter" 
tlmii  his  wonderful  '"Merry  Widow.'' 
l,io  Fall.  Emmerich  Kalman,  Kobert 
.•<ti.l7„  and  Juliu.s  Ultmer  are  al.so  work 
Ins'  uvcrlimo  there  In  order  to  devise 
Pjivv  tuues  and  harmonies,  whUc  tiicii 


Ibrettlsts  we  at  hand  conjuring  \m 
-hyme  an^  plot.  Oscar  Strauss  lia^ 
iettlad  down  In  a  suite  at  an  Ischl  ho- 
lel,  and  he  Is  now  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  hU  "Cleopatra's  l-'earl," 
which  Is  <o  be  the  sensation  of  tho  cori!- 
Ing:  treason  In  Berlin  and  Vlenni,— Dally 
Chronicle. 

ON  THE  SCREEN 

\  friend  who  is  interested  in  these 
matters  points  out  that  the  banning-  of 
tho  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  film  in  France 
(on  the  ground  of  its  anti-negro  bias) 
Is  part  of  the  national  policy  there  tow- 
ard tho  natives.  Recently  the  French 
authorities  have  In  many  ways  shown 
an  anxiety  to  avoid  hurting  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  colored  people.  The 
French  have  always,  indeed,  acted  in  an 
'■^lightened  way  In  this  matter.  If  a 
political  reason  apart  from  humanitari- 
iLnism  Is  wanted  It  may  be  found  in  the 
Kreat  African  Interests  of  France  and 
her  efforts  to  raise  an  enormous  Afri- 
can arm.v. 

In  Franco  the  view  is  that  it  the 
African  Is  good  enough  to  serve  in  the 
French  army  he  is  good  enough  to  be 
treated  on  an  equality  with  other  French 
citizens.  The  government  only  the  other 
I'ay,  k  win  be  remembered.  Issued  a 
manifesto  urging  on  foreign  visitors  the 
necessity  of  treating  Africans  In  France 
^^  1th  consideration.  A  restaurant  In 
1'arls  whoso  keeper,  on  the  protest  of 
some  Americans,  refused  to  serve  na- 
tives, was  closed,  It  Is  said,  by  an  order 
signed  by  Jt.  Polncare  himself. — Man- 
fhester  Guardian. 


«as  v  o;iiiK.>se(l  U  y».i.rs  uh'j  ith  a  ui  jUI< 
to  tho  memory  of  .Sarasate.  It  pvnv«d  . 
to  be  a  rather  faded  wreath  for  llint 
Illustrious  tomb;  for  the  Composer, 
thouKh  evidently  a  master  of  violin 
technique,  shows  himself  very  unskllUfd 
In  other  respects.  Ideas  were  oojitlnu- 
ally  appearing  throughout  tho  work,  but 
they  were  never  developed  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  the  orchestral  writing,  es- 
pecially for  tho  brass,  was  extraordi- 
narily ineffective,  when  ono  considers 
tho  general  proficiency  of  modern  com- 
posers In  this  branch  of  their  art.  The 
soloist  was  Mr.  Angel  Grande,  whose 
tone  was  too  ffiln  and  Wiry  to  present 
the  work  In  the  most  favorable  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  brilliant  orches- 
tration was  the  chief  cjuallty  of  the 
Three  Dances  from  de  Falla's  "Three- 
Corned  Hat,"  which  preceded  the  con- 


American  produciron.s  again  predoml- 
imte  In  London  this  week.  More  than 
:.0  films  are  assigned  for  "release"  to 
the  picture  theatres  today,  and  every 
one  of  them  was  made  In  the  United 
States.   Tho  type  is  familiar. 

Few  of  them  are  worth  more  than  a 
passing  mention,  but  some  of  the  labels 
attached  to  them  are  decidedly  instruc- 
tive. In  the  film  trade  periodicals  It  Is 
the  custom  to  give,  for  the  guidance  of 
tlie  exhibitor,  a  succinct  description  of 
'ach  film  that  Is  to  be  released,  and  in 
tills  way  the  whole  20  are  dealt  with  In 
.1  very  few  lines.  Thus,  "The  Romance 
of  the  Rosary,"  an  F.  B.  O.  production 
IS  described  In  one  trade  paper  as  "Sen- 
timental drama.  Tale  of  three  loves — 
sweet,  sad,  unrequited";  "Oathbound," 
a  Fox  film,  is  a  "Nautical  story  of  ro- 
mance and  mystery,  with  strange  de- 
iioujS^ment" ;  "Roughshod,"'  another  Fox 
^'hj,  ^  "thrilling  story  of  the  Wild 
iV'ejt  with  a  spice  of  romance,"  and  so 
toO'  there  are  various  "slap- 
and    "stunt  serials." 


Ti,  ■ 

r.Qi^  ^  f)medies  " 


heso  labels  are  certainly  very  descrlp-  ,  , 
ve  and  admirably  suit  their  purpose.  / 

There  Is  one  exception,  at  least,  to  the  t 
revalllng  mediocrity,  and  that  is  the 

™;.  "P^s:  o-  My  Heart,"  recently  seen 
.  the  Palace  Theatre,  which  is  being 
lown  this  week  at  tho  Marble  Arch 
avlllon.  This  fllni  version  of  the  pop- 
ar  play  is  admirable,  and  Miss  Lau- 
■tte  Taylor  proves  In  It  that,  although 

is  her  first  appearance  In  this  kind  of 
•oductlon,  she  Is  a  born  film  humorist 
oreover.  In  this  case  the  sub-titles  are 
imlrable.  They  are  written  with  a 
irewd  mixture  of  subtle  humor  and 
•mmendable  brevity,  and  the  result  is 
at  good  production,  excellent  acting 

d  an  unusually  good  performance  bv 
iss  Taylor  make  the  whole  film  a  most 
casing  entertainment.— London  Times. 

fhe  more  travel  films  that  are  shown 
our  big  towns  the  better  It  will  be 
t.  If  the  object  of  the  cinema  as  a 
:tor  In  education  is  to  be  realized 
jch  more  care  must  be  devoted  to  the 
b-titles.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten 
it  the  child  is  likely  to  be  as  much 
iluenced  by  these  as  by  the  pictures 
It  are  shown,  and  It  is  necessary  that 
is  fact  should  be  realized.  As  a  re- 
it  of  seeing  this  film,  the  average  child 
quite  likely  to  be  converted  to  the 
idcscending  view  toward  Africa 
apted  by  the  film  editor.  The  produc- 
good   enough   of   itself  to 


rthy  of  better 
ties. 


be 

treatment.— Ivondon 


SPANISH  MUSIC 

(London  Times,  Aug.  22  > 
"he  interest  at  the  concert  a:  tiie 
een's  Hall  last  night  centred  on  three 
rks  of  Spanish  origin.  There  was  the 
|t_performance  of  a  violin  concerto 


oerto,  ajid  there  is  besides  an  txtraor- 
dlnaj-y  rhythmic  vitality  in  them.  One 
wonders,  however,  how  inuch  they 
meant  to  those  for  whom  they  did  not 
conjure  up  the  vision  of  L/eonlde  ifas- 
sino  attitudinizing  wonderfully  agaln.it 
a  background  by  Picasso.  The  final 
Jota  seemed  more  than  ever  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
very  little.  The  dances  were  magnifi- 
cently performed  by  the  orchestra. 

After  the  concerto  Mr.  Arnold  Bax's 
"Mediterranean"  was  played.  This  is 
an  arrangement  of  the  familiar  piano- 
forte piece,  and  cionfirmed  one's  opinion 
of  this  composer's  works  for  that  in- 
strument, that  they  are  conceived  In 
terms  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  a  llveiy 
work  of  Spanish  color,  cleverly  scored, 
but  with  the  composer's  usual  faults 
of  rather  unimportajit  thematic  mate- 
rial, and  a  habit  of  flying  off  at  a  tan- 
gent Into  meaningless  harmonies.  It 
was,  frankly,  a  relief  to  get  back  on 
to  the  safe  ground  of  Verdi,  whose 
"Credo"  from  "Otello"  was  sung-  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  with  real  style  and 
a  fine  voice,  though  Sir  Henry  Wood 
was  rather  unmerciful  to  him  at  the 
end.  There  is  no  doubt  about  tliis 
being  music;  as  to  the  rest  we  are  not 
so  sure. 

AN  OLD  SONG 

To  the  Kditor  of  The  Herald: 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Mitchell's  uitiuivy 
about  the  old  song.  "Swinging  in  the 
Lane,"  touched  the  hearts  of  the  "pee- 
pul."  The  Herald  has  received  sev- 
eral letters  giving  one  verse,  the  choruo, 
and  In  some  instances  the  whole  song. 
There  are  variants,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. We  are  indebted  to  Harlan  J. 
Davis  of  Hopklnton,  Sandy  MacDuft 
of  Wlnthrop,  H.  C.  Moody  of  Klttcry, 
Me.,  "A  Maine  Reader"  of  Newcastle, 
and  no  doubt  others  to  come.  Mr. 
Davis's  version  is  as  follows.  \Ve  add 
the  more  In^portant  variants: 
How  oft  I've  thought  of  childhood's  joy."; 

Of  games  we  used  to  play. 
Among  each  other  while  at  school 

To  pass  the  time  awa*'. 
And  oh,  how  often  have  I  longed 

For  those  bright  days  again. 
When  little  Rosy-Nell  and  I 

Went  swinging  in  the  lane. 

CHORUS 
But,  oh,  I'd  give  the  world  to  be 

With  Rosy-Nell  again. 
1  never,  never  can  forget 

The  swinging  in  the  lane. 

The  boys  and  girls  would  often  go 

A  fishing  In  the  brooks 
■With  spools  of  thread  for  fishing  lines 

And  bended  pins  for  hooks. 
They  ahvays  wished  me  with  them, 

But  they  often  wished  In  vain. 
For  I'd  rather  be  with  Rosy-Nell 
A  Swinging  in  the  lane. 

But  soon  a  cloud  (day)  of  sorrow  came. 
A  strange  young  man   (chap)  from 
town 

Was  introduced  to  Rosy-Nell 

By  Ann  (Aunt)  Jemima  Brown. 
She  stayed  away  from  school  next  day, 

The  truth  to  me  was  plain: 
She'd  gone  off  with  that  city  chap 
A  swinging  In  the  lano. 

Now  all  young  men  with  tender  hearts 

Pray  take  advice  from  me: 
Don't  be  so  fast  (quick)  to  fall  in  love 

With  everj'  girl  you  see. 
For  If  you  do,  you  soon  will  find 
That  you  have  loved  in  vain 
(Your  love  is  oft  in  vain) 
They'll  (she'll)  go  off  with  some  other 
chap 

A  swinging  in  the  lane. 

NEW  ENGLISH  SONGS 

I  (Dally  Te!egr.iph.) 

Elkin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  publishers:  There 
s  very  pleasant  music  to  be  discovered 
n  the  latest  parcel  from  Elkin;  and 
none  of  it  overwhelmingly  high-brow.  \ 
•Prof.  Granville  Bantock,  not  so  long 
(ago  regarded  as  something  of  a  revolu- 
tionary, is  represented  by  three  very  , 
'simple  and  even  conventional  songs  of 
childhood,  of  which  the  words  are  Gra- 
ham Robertson's.  Their  titles  are 
"Babyland,"  "LuUabye"  and  "Dream 
Merchandise."  the  subject-matter  as 
naive  as  can  be.  One  can  hardly 
imaglne  such  a  re,(r«''i-  for  example,  a;^ 


.  :        .  .ij  and  Dr"  v:< , 
J/ilUe  sister,  Drowsy-F.yf, 
Stealing  from  tho  Hush-a-bye; 
Drowsy-Bye  and  Sleepy-Head, 
stirring  up  thoughts  of  anarchy  In  the 
mind  of  any  composer,  nor  have  they 
done  so  here.     Prof.  Bantock,  Indeed, 
seem.s  to  have  left  the  highways  of  the 
strenuous  creative  life  for  the  byway 
of  nplrltuaJ  retreat,  and  to  have  lost  a 
good   deal  of   his  own   personality  In 
dolniy  so.    "Cotswold  Love,"  by  Michael 
MulUnar,  a  setting  of  the  poem  by  John 
Drlnkwater,  Is  a  good,  hefty  song  dedi- 
cated to  that  heftiest  of  all  English 
singers,  Robert  Radford.    The  composer 
has  succeeded  In  keeping  much  fresh 
air  In  his  music,  and  the  song  should  j 
be  well  liked.    A  curious  experiment  Is  [ 
Cyril    Scott's    "In    the    Sliver  Moon- 
beams." adapted  by  the  composer  from 
the  old  French  song.  "Au  clalr  de  la 
Lune" : 

In  the  silver  moonbeams 

I  stand  here  below.  i 
Lend  me,  please,  your  goose-quill. 

My  good  friend  Pierrot! 
To  my  pretty  sweetheart 

I  a  word  would  send; 
For  the  love  of  heaven. 
Let  me  In,  good  friend; 
•        •  * 

In  the  sliver  moonbeams  | 
Wrathful  Pierrot  said:  ; 
"Go  and  ask  a  neighbor, 

I  am  In  my  bed. 
Never  shall  my  goose-quill 

Write  your  billet-doux; 
Get  you  to  the  devil — 

She's  my  sweetheart,  tool  " 
And  someho-w  it  doesn't  come  off.  It 
seems  Inevitable  that  the  old  familiar 
French  tune  should  lose  much  of  Its 
character  in  foreign  verses  so  stilled 
and  self-conscious  as  these. 


'•YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  HEARD  " 

(London  Times) 
Gone,  it  would  seem  for  ever,  are 
those  days,  about  which  old  men  still 
can  tell  us,  when  musicians  were  the 
idols  of  the  great  public;  gone  and 
passed  Into  legend.  Anecdotards  relate 
how  the  cabmen  of  London  climTjed  the 
lampposts  outside  the  St.  James's  Hall 
and  raised  three  cheers  for  the  "Habby 
List":  or  how  a  crowd,  determined 
against  disappointment,  stormed  the 
opera  house  and  tore  off  the  roof  so  that 
Malibran  (or  whoever  happens  to  be  the 
narrator'.?  favorite  divinity)  had  to  sing 
al  fresco.  Not  that  the  sDirit  of  iiero- 
ivoiship  had  died  out;  it  is  as  vigorous 
as  when  Cimabue's  "Madonna"  was 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Florence.  There  has  merely  been 
another  transference  of  its  attentions. 
The  successful  film  star  and  the  man 
who  jtxst  did  not  swim  the  Atlantic  have 
taken  the  musician's  place  upon  the 
pedestal  of  public  admiration.  The  loss 
has,  too,  been  the  public's  rather  than 
the  art's;  for  the  music  performed  un- 
der the  influence  of  mob  v>-or3hip  was 
not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  higliest  order,  even 
if  we  allow  something  for  changes  ci 
fashion.  This  fact  nialcos  one  doubt, 
incidentally,  the  tulogisis  of  N-aui.sjjtO 
stars:  one  wonders,  a  littie  sao:-i!es.'ious- 
ly,  u'hethor  Liszt  v.'a.s  really  a  greater 
artist  than  Sig.  B.,  and  whether  we 
should  prefer  Main >  -an  '  .  Mme.  D.  For 


men    cherish    p:  ' 
siasms  of  youth, 
the  age  when  tli.^. 


the  enthu- 
have  passed 
react  with  the 


same  ardor  to  fresh  experiences.  Those 
of  us  wUo  at  20  heard  Chaliapin  in 

Boris's  "Godounow"  will  probably  go  to 
our  graves  proclaiming,  perhaps  with 
justice,  that  he  was  the  greatest  drama- 
tic singer  of  all  time.  And  that  "per- 
haps with  justice,"  slipping  unnoticed 
into  the  sentence,  gives  the  game  away! 

WHAT  IS  RECITATION? 

(S.  S.  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.! 
AVe  liave  all  experienced  at  recitations 
a  feeling  of  strange  shyness,  a  sus- 
picion that  the  re9lter  is  affecting  a  I 
false  intimacy  with  the  poet,  a  sense 
that  we  are  being  pushed  into  a  rela- 
tionship W-!  do  not  like  and  should  never 
have  made  for  ourselves.  Many  years 
ago  I  had  a  dear  sister  who  used  to 
take  me  to  revival  meetings;  they  af- 
fected me  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and 
even  more  powerfully.  To  listen  to 
"Mariana"  at  Oxford  was  just  like  being 
at  a  revival  meeting.  1  have  always 
thought  of  it  as  a  beautiful  but  monot- 
onous piece;  Mariana  was,  after  all, 
dying  of  ennui,  and  the  mastry  of  the 
verse  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  lethargy 


HE  Cometh  not,"  ahtt  said. 
•She    said    "I    am    a- wce-c-o-ary,  a- 
weary." 

but  tho  second  "weary  "  had  often  a« 
many  e's  in  It  as  the  first,  and  I  could 
not  begin  to  say  how  many.  It  wa* 
generally  adm'Itted,  even  among  the  ex- 
pert reciters  at  Oxford,  that  their  meth- 
ods broke  down  over  "Mariana."  Ten- 
nyson, I  was  told,  knew  nothing  at  all 
.about  reciting;  If  he  had,  he  would 
never  have  written  such  a  piece. 

This  idea,  of  judging  poems  by  tlielr 
recitabillty,  was  wholly  new  to  nic,  and 
I  am  .still  far  from  having  grasped  it. 

CHANGING    FIRST  NIGHTS 

'  .Mani-h'^slT  f  Jiiiiriliaii ) 
An  old  social  ob.ven'er  send.s  me  his 
musings   about   first   nights,  provoked 
by  the  first  night  of  the  new  play  at 
the    Playhouse.      H<:    writes:      "It  Is 
40   years    since   the    publication   of  a 
popukir    cartoon    representing   'a  first 
night  at  the  Lyceum.     Irving  was  on 
the    stage.     In    the    boxes    were  the 
I  then  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Dis- 
raeli,   Lord    and    I>ady    Dudley,  Lord 
Ilartlngton,    and   other   famous  people, 
and  in  the  stalls  the  fine  flower  of  the 
social    and    literary    world.      The  oc- 
casion may  have  been  idealized,  but  it 
was  not  far  from  the  truth,  ami  it  con- 
I  trasts  sharply  with  the  first  nights  of 
today,    when    finance    dlrectJv    or  In- 
directly interested  in  tho  sita'ge  seems 
to  loom  so  large  In  the  audience.  There 
are   still  a   few   regular  first-nighters 
who  are  on  the  list  for  all  these  oc- 
casions,   but    they    are  distinguished 
rather   as    theatre   habitues    than  for 
any  distinction  of  their  own. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  added,  a  Barrle 
first  night  Is  an  exception:  something 
worth  listening  to  Is  sure  to  be  Kiven. 
and  most  men  of  letters  are  e'ager  to  be 
first  to  hear  it.  When  Mr.  George  ' 
Moore  produced  a  play  authors  gathered 
thick.  But  with  the  jiassing  of  the 
actor-mana.ger  wfio  Is  independent  of 
support  and  syndicates  the  atmosphere 
of  the  scene  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  dresses,  and  especially  the  cloaks 
are  more  gorgeous,  gloves  les.<;  present' 
(at  the  Playhouse  Miss  JIaric  Tem- 
pest was  almost  the  only  ploved  lady  in 
the  stalls),  smoking  more  frequent 
among  men,  and  the  convers'ation  dur- 
ing the  entr'acte  far  less  brilliant  than 
formerly.  Times  have  changed  and  first 
nighvs  with  them. 


AMATEUR  PLAYERS 

Mr.  Nigel  Playfair  went  to  Norwich 
(Eng.),  where  a  performance  was 
Blven  by  amateurs  of  "The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona."  The  actors  were  re- 
.-pectable  citizens  by  day  and  mum- 
mers by  night: 

'•There  is  naturally  plenty  of  room  for 
criticism.  But  they  were  enthusiastic 
and  their  clothes  were  so  beautifully 
designed  and  carried  out,  and  I  felt  so 
grateful  for  the  absence  of  delays  and 
cardboard  scenei-j-,  that  I  do  not  fe°] 
Inclined  to  indulge  in  it. 

"Only  this  I  may  .say,  in  case  it  may 
Keem  worthy  of  their  attention  They 
all  of  them  seemed  strangely  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  proscenium,  even 
though  none  existed  and  quite  p  ,ssibiy 
few  of  them  had  ever  acted  behind  on'e. 
They  rigidly  avoided  knov.'ledge  of  the 
presence  of  an  audience,  wer*  incllnecl 
to  turn  their  heads  away  from  them 
wheri  speaking  quite  important  pa.ssages 
-and  spoke  their  soliloquies  with  down- 
cast eyes  as  if  they  were  terribly  afraid 
of  being  overheard,  and,  indeed,  they 
verj'  seldom  were.  Jt  is  a  pity  and  it  Is 
surely  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of 
Lllzabethan  acting  as  far  as  we  -an 
guess-  and  deduce  them.  Tt  was  an  age 
of  letting  your  audience  have  it— ri-ht 
Irom  the  shoulder— well-timed 
every  time.    ,  . 


and 

"It  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  a  little  beyond 
the  scops  of  this  article  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  whether  performances  of 
this  character  are  better  confined  to 
amateur  or  to  young  professional  actors 
AS  far  as  our  own  profession  is  con- 
cerned there  can  be  but  one  ans^ver. 
The  scope  for  obtaining  sound  acting 
experience  and  variety,  especiaUy  in! 
plays  which  do  not  addle  the  IntelH- 1 
gence  of  those  taking  part  in  them.  Is 
every-  day  becwning  more  and  more 
limited.  If  it  is  not  increased,  the  art 
of  acting,  rare  enough  in  all  conscience  ' 
may  die  out  almost  altogether,  and'' 
little  as  they  may  realize  it  consciously' ! 


with  which  it  surrounds  her,  so  that  in  that  would  mean  a  ghastly  loss  to  tli 
line  after  line  we  seem  to  hear  the  clock  |  community  at  large. 


of  her  life  ticking  slowly  on  to  final 
doom.  I  should  have  imagined,  for  the 
recitation  of  a  piece  like  this,  that  a 
rather  sing-song,  lifeless  manner  would 
be  the  most  telling,  with  very  consid- 
ered attention  to  the  dreamy  cadence  of 
the  lines  and  the  sustained  stanzalc 
melody.  The  refra.in,  just  because  it  is, 
a  refrain,  would  not  need  to  be  tm- 
rhaslzed;  it  does  not  break  the  con-j 
tinuity  of  feeling  in  the  least,  for  its 
meaning  Is  merely  a  summary  of  what 
the  verse  means.  But  for  those  reciterf; 
whom  I  heard  at  Oxford  (T  could  not 
bear  to  listen  to  very  many)  Mariana's 
ennui  became  an  acute  anguish;  it  was 
as  if.  at  the  end  of  every  verse,  she  hadj 
a  tooth  drawn.  I 


"I  have  had  moments  oi"  believing  that  ■ 
amateur  acting,  if  more  than  occasional-  ■' 
ly  Indulged  in.  Is  bad  for  the  individual  : 
But  I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  old  l 
frivolous,  though  quite  pleasant  days'' 
I  remember  well  as  a  boy  havi*    ni^  I 
conscience  somewhat  assaulted  by  >  car-  ' 
Ing  a  gentleman  of  middle  age  te.?l..g  a 
friend  of  mine  that  he  was  obiirf-drto' 
go  to  Ilomburg  for  a  course  of  the 'wa- 
ters, on-ing  to  the  excessive  strain  p.r 
upon  him  'oy  his  organization  of  a  pe-- 
formance  of  'Poor  Plllicoddy'  for  an  en- 
tertainment ac  Windsor  Castle:   And  oi-- 
ganlzing  s<;ch  entertainments  \tas  hisi 
only  visible  means  of  moraJ  and  intel-  ' 
lectual  subsistence.    There  was  some-' 
thing  wrong  with  a  society  in  which ' 
Buch  a  state  of  things  was  possible;  I 
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"In  this  case  of  ?\orwlcli  It  Is,  of 
com-se,  entirely  diffeient.  Only  I  think 
the  amateurs  mUiht  well,  if  it  is  ever 
r-coTionilcally  'possible,  bo  asked  to  re- 
'■Ire  lalei  i:i  r;iVcr  o."  y<;uiiri  amC  fd>;ei 
.  rote.ssioiial  actors,  conscious  tiiat  thf-y  I 

ovo  done  good  service  as  ploneer.s.  j 
'  erliapn  even  ctie  or  two  might  join  tli>' 

'rofesMional  ranks.    This  is  actually  the 

i.story  oT  events  In  H'Mr''!t::i:>'ii.  f,,:! 
:,iipi)>     111. .fill     !..!•  ..'yl 

:ieatre.<."  j 

A    LETTER    FROM    BUDAPEST  , 
"I  have  been  hearing  a  go.ju  deal  of 
lusic.  principally  o|)e''a.  as  u.->ual.  but 
III  sick  to  death  of  the  Zigcuncr.    It  is 
.1  quaint  business.    In  England  British 

.lands  play  Hungarian  music,  hut  her« 
ifungai  ian  bands  play  noiriiig-  hiit  vag- 
Ime.    .    .    .    As  to  opera,  tni'.  one  hers 

■  still  quite  good,  but  f^arful'v  hard  u^-, 
..p'l  I  honestly  do  not  know  tiow  tnwt 

■  •^tp  their  shows  up  to  the  standara 

1   believe  their  soloists  only  ynz  about 
or    £4  a   month.     1    heard  a  per- 
)i!Ctly    wonderful    performance    of  thi 

Itosenkavalicr,'  with  Maria  Jeritza 
•inglng  Octavian.  For  the  first  time 
.  ne  was  able  to  realize  ^vha.t  Straus? 
meant.  .«he  is  certainly  the  greatest 
operatic  artist  ]  have  hoard  so  far. 
riccaver  is  another  most  interesting 
■.ersonallty.  He  sings  mostly  at  the 
\  lenna  opera,  wheru  I  have  heard  him 

.nee  or  twice.  He  was  bom  American. 
.  f  British  parents,  and  such  studying  a.s 
lie  has  done.  I  believe,  was  In  Italy, 
'le  also  has  got  a  turly  wonderful  voice, 
nith  the  Caruso  style,  and  is  a  far  bet- 
:■■■<■  actor  to  my  mind.  It  makes  one 
-adder  and  sadder  when  one  hears  'and 
■f-es  such  performances  as  one  gets 
If  re.  in  Vienna,  and  in  Berlin,  to  thini-: 
:  iiat  opera  is  at  a  discount  in  England." 
"Elijah"    was    revived    in  Fctrograd 

fter  27  years.  Following  on  thi.s.  per- 
orm'ance.'!  are  promised  of  ".St.  Paul." 

'  ahm's  "Requiem."  Schumann's  "Para- 
i.sc  and  the  Peri."  and  the  "Matthew 

assion."  These  choral  concerts  have 
he  sanction  of  the  soviet,  but  notlfl- 
ation  of  them  ha.9  to  be  sent  by  posi 
ndividually,  as  they  are  not  permit:«d 


SOUSA'S  BAND 

The  music  to  be  given  by  Sousa  and 
his  band,  in  Symphony  hall,  today  is 
as  follows: 

AFTERNOON' 

"I — ^Rhapsody,   "The  Indian"  Orem 

:.: — ^Cornet    solo.    "Cleopatra"  Denuira 

Mr.    John  Dolaa 
Portraits,  "At  the  King's  Court". Sou«a 

(a)  "Her   I.ad,vshlp.    the  Counle.ss" 

(b)  "Hgi-  Grace  llie  Duchess" 

(c)  "Her  Majesty,   the  Queen" 
1 — Koprano  solo,  "Shadow  Song'' 

(Dlnorah)   Meyei*)»»r 

Mlse  Marjorl-j  Moody 
j— Fantasy.  ■•Th^  Victory  Ball"  .  .ScheUlBJ 
INTERVAl, 

0 —  Caprice.   "On  With  the  Dance' 

Strung  together  tiy  SoUMi 
Being  a  medley  of  famous  tunes 
7 — (al  Xylophone  solo.  "Nocturne  and 

Waltz"   'Chopin 

Mr.    George  Carey 
(b)  March,    "Nobles   o.f   the  Mystic 

irhrlne"     (new)  SoU.sa 

.S — Violin  solo.  "Faust  Fantasia"  .  .Sarasat« 

Mlsa   Rac'oel  Senior 
'.> — FoIU  Tune,  "Country  Gardens"  .Grainger 
EVENING 

1 —  "A  Bouquet  of  Beloved  Inspirations" 

Entwined   by  Sou«a 

2 —  Cornet  solo.  "The  Centennial"  . Bellstedt 

Mr.  John  Dolan  , 

3 —  Suite,  "Iveaves  from  My  Note-Book" 

SOUM 

(a)  "The  Genial  Hostess" 

(b)  "The  Camp-FIre  Girls  ' 
i.c)  "The  Lively  Flapper" 

1 — ^Vocal  solo,    "VlUanelle  ■ . . .  .Dell  Acqtui 

Miss  Marjorle  Moody 
5 — "The  Portrait  of  a  Ladv-" 

(Kamennol-Ostrow)   Ruben»t«ln 

INTERVAL. 
8— J'antasi,    "The  Merrle,  Merrie  OhoruH" 
Compiled  by  Sousa 

7—  (a)  Flute   solo.    "Valse"  Godard 

Mr.  Meredith  Wllleon 
(b)  March.  "The  Dauntless  Battalion 
(new)   Sou»a 

8 —  ^Harp  so'o,    ''Falitasia  Oberon" 

Weber-AIvarei 
Miss  Winifred  Bamlbrlck 

9 —  Tunes,  "When  the  Minstrels  Come  to 
Town"   Bowron 

"Raiiieses."  "by  Alexander  Stelnert,  Jr.. 
will  be  played  as  an  encore  at  both  con- 
certs. 


As  the  World  Wa^s 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


"WHALES  IN  THfc  S>EA" 
The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London 
speaks  of  an  expedition  preparing  for 
the  far  south. ,  Ono  of  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  Is  to  learn  whether  the 
humpbacked  whale  is  being  scared  away 
or  exterminated  in  the  Falklands, 
where  last  year  37  Norwegians  and  17 
British  vessels  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
"blue,"  "fin"  and  "humpback." 

According  to  Melville  the  hump- 
back's oil  is  not  very  valuable,  but  "he 
is  the  most  gamesome  and  light-hearted 
of  all  the  whales,  making  more  gay 
foam  and  white  water  generally  than 
any  other  of  them."  The  "fin"  was 
also  known  as  the  "tall-spout,"  "long 
John."  "The  fin-back  Is  not  gregrarlous. 
He  Beams  a  whale-hater,  as  some  men 
are  man-haters.  Very  shy.  always  go- 
ing solitary;  unexpectedly  rising  to  the 
surface  In  the  remotest  and  most  sullen 
waters;  his  straight  and  single  iofty  Jet 
rising  like  a  tall,  misanthropic  spear 
from  a  barren  plain;  gifted  with  such 
wonderful  power  and  velocity  In  swim- 
ming a.s  to  defy  all  present  pursuit 
from  man;  this  leviathan  seems  the 
banished  and  unconquerable  Cain  of  his 
race,  bearing  for  his  mark  that  style 
upon  his  back." 

MelvUle  does  not  give  the  "blue" 
wluUo  Um  bonor  of  *  pan«rapti,  though 

the  Dally  Chixcnicle  says  this  variety 
Is  now  the  moat  profitable  In  yield  of 
oil.   (This  probably  !s  In  reference  to 
whales  found  in  the  Falklands).  Melville  I 
^classes  the  "blue"  with  "a  rabble  of  un- 
certain, fugitive,  half-fabulous  whales, 
which   as    an   American   whaJleman.   I ' 
know  by  reputation,  but  not  personal-  I 
ly."   He  enumerates  them  by  their  fore- 
castle appellations:    Bottle  nose,  junk, 
pudding-headed,  cape,  leading,  cannon,/ 
scragg,    coppered,    elephant.  Iceberg,-/ 
Quog — not  anyone  of  them  among  th« 
leviathans  of  note. 


SEEN  IN  A  BROCKTON  STREET  CAR 
By  L.  M.  C.  I 

"Change  of  sei-vice  in  effect  Monday, 
Aug.  16.  The  4:30  P.  M  trip  to  Matta-i 
pan  week  d'ays,  except  Saturdays,  wUl| 
run  to  Randolph  only." 


V.  I-!.    ,  •«    ii;t»   ujs.  .  u    L..)-,tiJU  V  - 

sky  in  German,"  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  a  dozen 
of  Dostoievsky's  important  works  were 
translated  into  French  and  published  by 
Plon,  Nourrit  &  Co.  at  Paris  in  the 
80's.  The  translators  were  Halperine, 
Kamlnsk.v,  Melcbior  de  Vogue,  Derely 
and  Humbert. 


A   SQUARE    FEET  TES3* 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  now  building, 
will  be  second  in  size  only  to  St.  I'eter's 
at  Rome.  The  statement  Is  not  cor- 
rect. The  areas  in  stjuare  feet  oisth« 
great  cathedrals  are  as  follows: 

St    Peter's   160,000 

MUan   120,000 

'tvevllle    IL'4.000 

Liverpool    lOl.OOO 

St.   Paul's   (London)   84.000 

Barcelona's  Church  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, still  building,  has  at  present  an 
area  of  nearly  100,000  square  feet. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  is  en- 
thusiastic over  the  Liverpool  Cathe- 
dral's magnificent  scale,  "a  largeness 
of  parts,  apart  from  mere  size,  with  an 
almost  continuous  beauty  of  line." 
From  the  picture  of  it  we  shotild  say 
that  this  cathedral  Is  slnguSarly  ugly, 
not  so  ugly  perhaps  as  the  Frauen 
KIrche  In  Munich,  which  has  been 
called  the  ugliest  in  the  world,  though 
to  us  tho  cathedral  at  Magdeburg 
might  dispute  the  honor. 

MR.  ARTHUR  RANSOME'S  BOAT 

(Racundra,  built  at  Riga  In  1022) 
"She  was  to  be  a  cruising  boat  that 
one  man  could  manage  If  need  be,  but  , 
on  which  three  could  live  comfortably.  I 
She  was  to    have    wTlting-table    and  | 
bookcase,  a  place  typewriter, 
broad  bunks  where  might  lay 

him   down  and  re.st  /ut  bruising 

knee  and  elbow  with  cticli  tinconsldered  ; 
movement.  .  .  .  She  should  not  be  fast,  i 
but  she  should  be  lit  to  keep  the  -sea 
when  other  little  boats  were  scuttling 
for  shelter.  In  fact,  she  was  to  be  tho 
boat  that  every  man  would  wish  wlio 
likes  to  move  from  port  to  port,  a  little 
ship  in  which  in  temperate  climates  a 
man  might  live  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end."  / 


mine  operators  on  the  wage  question. 
Go..  Pinchot  got  a  start  on  the  opera- 
tors, as  the  first  quarter  checked  28Vs 
seconds.  C.  H.  H.\RPER. 

Portland,  Me. 

THE     HAPPY     HOMES     OF  (NEW) 
ENGLAND 

(The  Courler-Gaaatte.  Rockland,  Me.) 

NOTICE— This  is  to  notify  all  that 
after  this  date  I  will  pay  no  bills  con- 
tracted my  wife,  Beatrice  Gardner, 
having  left  my  bed  and  board  this  date. 
GEORGE  G.  GARDNER,  Camden.  Sept. 
4,  1923. 


JAMES   WHITCOMB  RILEY 

To  the  memory  of  you — 
Dreamer  In  the  morning  dew. 
Seer  under  twilight  skies; 
Sagely  fond  and  elfin-wise; 
Seeker  of  the  Fleece  of  Gold, 
Laureate  of  wood  and  wold, 
Bard  of  Childhood's  Wonderland 
And  the  humble  Hired  Hand; 
Fellow  of  the  Brotherhood 
Of  the  Sylvan  Solitude, 
And  a  hermit  In  the  throng— ■ 
I  would  dedicate  a  song. 

Where  are  now  the  AfterwhllesT 

Where  the  mystic  Flying  Isles? 
Where  the  goblins  and  the  ghostsT 
Where  the  myriad  fairy  hosts? 
■Where  the  mossy  garden-walks, 
Flanked  with  pinks  and  hollyhocks. 
Marigolds  and  columbine? 
Is  there  still  a  Brandywlne 
Rippling  Idly,  truantly. 
Careless  of  the  calling  sea, 
Mindful  only  of  one  goal — 
Just  to  form  a  swimming- hole  7 

And  the  yearning  Yesterdays! 
Fancy  falters  as  she  strays 
Down  the  leagues  of  shade  and  sun, 
■Where  the  poet's  pathways  run. 
Yesterdays  and  Afterwhiles — 
Both  he  sang  'mid  tears  and  smiles 
With  a  voice  that  never  failed, 
With  a  heart  that  never  quailed — 
Prom  the  shadows,  Songs  of  CHieer, 
Childhood's  Rhymes,  as  Age  drew  near;  ' 
Master  of  the  gentlest  Art: 
Minstrel  of  the  Guileless  Heartl 

EOLUS. 


ADD  "ADJECTIVES  OF  INTENSITY" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  Sir  Henry  Newbolt's  state- 
ment about  the  favorite  adjectives  ,oi 
I  the  contemporary  English  schoolboy,  1 
j  am   reminded   of  an   adjective  nearer 
home.    Members  of  a  party  summering 
on  the  Cape  inform  one  that  they  ar 
"dripping"   with    pleasure,  "dripping": 
I  with  anger,  or  with  jealousy.     A  not 
very  adept  Imitator  of  this  local  Jargon,' 
I  having  finished  a  fifth  ear  of  corn,  wa.=: 
!  heard  to  admit  that  he  was  dripping 
with  com.         USON  HENRY  ZACH.  . 


Our  faith  in  our  o-vvn  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment  of  some  in  the 
literary  court  of  last  resort  has  been 
rudely  shaken.  Since  boyhood  we 
have  believed  that  "Moby  Dick"  is 
one  of  the  great  books.  We  would 
have  maintained  this  with  our  sword. 

But  now  comes  ilr.  D.  H.  Lawrence 
and  says  of  Melville's  masterpiece:  "It 
is  a  great  book,  a  very  great  book,  the 
greatest  book  of  tho  sea  ever  written. 
It  moves  awe  In  the  soul."  And  now 
we  suspect  our  judgment. 


AND  A  BIT  OF  A  WAG 

"Some  ono  having  made  a  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  new  motor- 
hearses  on  the  ground  of  their  levity 
and  worldliness,  a  lady  who  was  of  the 
company  declared  that  they  seemed  to 
her  the  most  appropriate  vehicles  for 
i  the  conveyance  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead." 


WAKE  UP,  MR.  MANN 

An  extract  from  a  letter  by  Thomas 
Mann  was  published  In  the  Evening 
Transcript  not  long  ago.  "A  friend  told 
me  that  on  visiting  .4.ndre  Gide  In 
Paris   recently   he   found    the  French 

I  writer  buried  in  the  large  German  edi- 
tion of  Dostoievsky's  complete  works — 

I  for  there  Is  no  edition  in  French.  But 


^K'»7  ipi 

"A  MOTHER'S  UNION" 

(Toune  Too  in  the  Newton  Graphic) 

My  modest  proposal  Is  for  a  "Union 

of  Mothers"  which  would  be  a  help  of 

those  of  us  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 

Bilk  school-stooklngs  for  our  daughters, 

a  union  which  would  determine  tha^  no 

eirl  should  wear  her  hair    up  ti'lj^^®^ 

Christmas   In   her   «oPh°^°^«.  Jf^ning 
that    all    expensive  boy-KunnB 

olo  hes   be\arred   at   -l^-^^  al- 
dances  or  entertainments  should  be  ai 
lowed  except  on  Fnday  ^nd  Saturday 
nie-hts    that  all  such  should  end  at  li 
o'clock,  and  that  school-girl  complexion 
shouW  be  one  spot  in  th^unlverse  not 
Included  in  the  statement  that    Blank  s 
Paints  Cover  the  World."  and  a  few 
Tther  such   considerations  of  gWhood^ 
Then   the   poor   mother   would   not  oe 
Ten  at  the  mercy  of  -very  other  tooUSh 
parent,  but  could  answer  h^/^^^fi^^^g^^; 
1  objections  with  the  (punier-statement 
I  that  "all  mothers  are  doing  it- 
I  A  LOST  DeIiGHT 

(rrom    "The    WT>eelirrl?ht'«    ShoW"  by 
*  George  Sturt) 

No  higher  wage,  no  Income,  will  buy 
for  men  that  satisfaction  which  of  old^ 
untU  machinery  made  drudges  of  them 
-streamed  into  their  muscles  all  day 
long,  from  close  contact  ^'^'l^'^'^^.l 
ber,  clay,  wind  /nd  wave,  horse 
strength  It  tingled  up  In  the  niceties 
of^'t^ch  sight,  scent.  The  very  ears 
unawares  received  it.  as  when  the  plane 
wettt  singing  over  the  wood  or  the  exact , 
chisel  went  sapping  in  (under  thejnai 
let)  to  the  hard  ash  ^dth  gentle  sound. 
But  these  Intimacies  are  over.  .  •  • 
fn  what  was  once  the  wheelwright  s 
,hon^  where  Englishmen  grew  friendly  1 
%^  the  g^ain  oF  timber  and  with  sharp  , 
Tool  no^^days  untrained  youths  wait 
upon  machines,  hardly  .knowing  oak 
"rom  ash  or  caring  for  the  qualities  of 
either.  

NOT  BETTY  MARTIN 

Ootavia  writes:  "The  picture  described 
by  Miss  King  In  the  letter  <luot^  by 
Mr  Sylvester  Baxter  In  your  column 
wis  called  in  my  early  days.  "My  Uncle 
Tol)y  and  the  Widow  Wadman. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Thi,  is  what  a  Pennsj'lvania  Dutch 
gir?Laid  tT  her  brother  when  he  was 
late  to  dinner:  ♦.vi/, 
"Go  eat  yourself.    Ma's  on  the  ta^le. 
Pa's  half  et."  C  H. 

FitzwUliam,  N.  H. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ] 

I  wish  to  remark  on  a  paragraph  in 
The  Herald  of  Aug.  31.  ' 

I  think  Peter  Manning  is  sotne  race| 
horse,  but  1  cannot  figure  out  how  he 
"amalto  be   in   conference   v^lth  the] 


NOTICE — My  husband,  George  B. 
Gardner,  published  a  notice  in  this 
paper  in  which  he  states  that  I  left 
his  bed  and  board  on  the  fourth  day 
of  September,  1923,  and  that  he  would 
pay  no  bills  of  my  contracting.  1  wish 
to  notify  the  public  that  I  did  leave 
him;  but  it  was  nearly  a  year  ago,  I 
left  him  because  of  his  abuse  and  be- 
cause he  didn't  furnish  me  anything 
to  live  on,  nor  his  children.  The  chil- 
dren are  living  with  me  and  we  are 
taking  care  of  our  own  bills  and  are 
not  running  him  into  debt,  neither 
have  we  asked  anybody  to  trust  us  on 
his  account,  as  nobody  would  have 
given  him  credit  If  we  had  asked.  He 
hasn't  had  even  common  decency  enough 
to  buy  even  a  present  for  his  children. 
All  he  does  is  to  go  about  the  streets 
talking  about  them  and  injuring  them. 
I  This  is  the  real  truth.  His  notice  was 
put  in  solely  ior  the  purpose  of  spite 
!  and  his  customary  annoyance.  BEA- 
j  TRICE  E.  GARDNER. 

i  COALS  TO  NEWCASTLE 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

More  riches  are  to  be  poured  Into  the 
lap  of  Fortune's  pampered  pet,  Pennsyl- 
vanla^that  state  "where  every  prospect 
pleases,"  etc.  For  many  years  the 
Standard  Oil  research  laboratories  have 
striven  to  make  some  edible  product 
from -petroleum,  but  apparently  without 
success.  Now  the  Columbia  U;nlversity 
laboratories  are  reported  to  have  per- 
fected a  unique  food  fat  for  diabetics; 
this  fat  Is  almost  entirely  consumed  In 
the  human  body,  its  cost  has  already 
been  lowered  to  one-fortieth  of  the  ori- 
ginal one,  with  promise  of  still  further 
decrease.  Accordingly  it  is  likely  soon 
to  be  within  reach  of  every  table  In 
the  land,  it  being  free  from  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  butter. 

The   material  from   which  this  new 
food  fat  is  to  be  made,  Is  said  to  be 
a   refined   paraffin    oil;  unfortunately, 
most  of  the  United  States  petroleum 
fields  produce  oils  with  an  asphalt  base, 
those    from    Pennsylvania    having  a 
paraffin  base.    Accordingly,  here  Is  the 
opening  for  another  of  those  (essentially 
export)  taxes  which  the  typical  "Phila- 
delphia lawyers"  have  foisted  upon  the 
other  states  (one  being  an  element  In 
the  present  coal  situation).    This  is  per- 
haps no  place  to  set  out  the  long  se- 
ries of  successes  whereby  Pennsylvania  ji 
has  created  its  multitude  of    million-  ] 
aires,  in  taking  advantage  of  various! 
crises  of  the  republic  whereby  to  erect  j 
monopolies,  natural  and  artificial.    Ajiy  ; 
recent  monopoly  In  foodstuff  material 
does  not  occur  to  me,  but  since  boy-  | 
hood  my  personification  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  a  man  named  Hook,  purveyor 
of  meat  to  the  Continental  army  durLng 
its  darkest  days.    Defending  p.  suit  long 
afterward.  Atty.-Gen.  Wirt  said  in  sub- 
stance: "The  deathly  silence  at  Valley 
Forge,   interrupted   only   by   the  faint 
moans  of  pain  as  the  sharp  ice  cut  the 
feet    of   shoeless    sentries   along  their 
paths  In  snow  already  reddened  by  their 
blood,  was  broken  by  the  raucous  voice 
of    Contractor    Hook,    crying:  "Beef: 
3eef!"  ALFRED  ELA. 

Bosto*.  -yr  -  - 


1 

SOUSA'S  BAND 


When  Sousa's  band  comes  to  town  it 
is  an  occasion  for  the  entire  family  to 
celebrate,  and  to  Judge  by  the  attend- 
ance and  applause  at  Symphony  hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  his  first  concert 
of  the  season,  they  all  did.  There  was 
the  usual  sprinkling  of  Sousa  marches 
and  waltzes,  played  ■with  the  dramatic 
precision  and  lack  of  flourish  that  are 
peculiarly  his  own.  In  addition  to  a 
program  of  nine  numbers,  there  were  13 
encores,  ranging  from  Alexander  Stelti- 
ert,  Jr.'s,  "Rameses"  to  "Yes,  We 
Have  No  Bananas." 

The  program  opened  with  "The  In- 
dian," a  rhapsody  by  Preston  Ware 
Orem,  from  the  Indian  themes  discov- 
ered by  Thurlow  Lieurance.  It  Is  a 
dramatic  piece,  based  on  a  recurrent 
theme  In  a  minor  key.  and  closes  with  a 
veritable  tour  de  force,  of  which  Sousa 
made  the  most. 

Mr.  John  Dolan's  comet  solo.  Cleo- 
patra." by  Demare,  was  much  ap- 
plauded, as  were  the  solos  by  Miss 
Moody,    Mr.    Carey  and    Ml.-^s  Senior. 


rtMta,  Included  tn 

King  s  I  oiirt,"  arfi  exqulnlta  short  char 
acterlzatlons,  and  In  qiilte  a  different 
mood  from  the  ijousa  of  martial  fame. 

"The  Victory  Ball,"  SchelHuB's  latest  | 
work,  a  fantasy  based  on  th«  poem  of 
the  mme  name  by  Alfred  Noycs,  was 
the  most  Interesting  thlivg  on  the  after- 
noon procram  A  horrible,  disjointed 
I'lintasy  of  dead  men  watching  the  ''Vic- 
tory Ball,"  with  the  strains  of  the  dance 
repeated  In  inrlcature  In  the  minor 
mode.  It  suBEf'Sts  KImsky  Korsakoff's 
dlabolH-al  orgy,  "Moonlight  on  Mount 
Triglav."  By  a  curious  bit  of  Irony, 
the  encore  was  "Solid  Men  to  t^e 
Kront,"  with  an  ndded  Interpolation' of 
pistol  shots  to  IncreaBe  the  tension. 

The  only  new  number  was  Sousa's 
march.  "Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine," 
that  Is  very  good  Sousa.  The  most 
applauded  number  was  the  medley  of 
old  and  new  dance  tunes,  "strung  to- 
gether by  Sousa,"  some  seml-classlcal, 
gome  Jazz,  but  all  of  them  popular,  with 
a  recurrent  Gallagher  and  Shean  dia- 
logue In  the  trombones.  The  program 
nmded  with  Percy  Grainger's  folk  tune, 
"Country  Gardens." 


;  .  ,  ulous  and  delightful  -Mr. 
llBrlges  has  pictured  in  his  cartoons 
llmany  ways  of  "beginning  the  day 
[wrong."  Montalgno's  father,  thinking 
I  that  the  violent  awakening  of  children 
I  from  dead  sleep  in  the  morning  distem- 
Ipered  their  brains,  caused  his  son  Mi- 
Ichael  to  be  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
Isome  Instrument.  "I  was  never  with- 
lout  a  servant,  who  to  that  purpose  at- 
jtended  upon  rae." 

Summer  cottagers  are  awakened  by 
Ithe  chatter  oi  birds  who  from  the  noise 
Ithey  make  should  be  at  least  six  feet  In 
Iheight.  In  the  city  there  is  the  din  of 
Ithe  street  and  back  alley.  One  Is  soon 
jaccustomed  In  city  and  in  town  to  these 
llnstruments.  There  are  cheerful  souls 
jthat  sing  In  the  bathtub,  to  the  annoy- 
lance  of  others  In  the  household,  nor  are 
Ithey  vexed  If  the  coffee  Is  execrable,  the 
Itoast  Is  burnt  and  the  eggs  not  above 
Isusplclon.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
[reading  of  a  short  poem  or  a  passage 
Ifrom  a  cheerful  essayist  will  insure  a 
[perfect  day.  In  the  good  old  times  there 
[was  the  Institution  of  family  prayers, 
[nnd  the  fathers  ^tumbling  in  the  pro- 
Inunclation  of  Old  Testament  jaw. 
IrireaUiii,'  pro,<ei-  names  put  one  In  gouu 
I  humor  for  tlie  routine  of  shop  or  office. 
I  Let  us  begin  this  day  with  pleasing  an- 
ecdote and  lightsome  verse. 


LOUISE  AND  THE  EMERALD  ! 

(From  Cocteaa's  "Le  Graml  £i:art"i 
Louise  danced  at  the  Kldorado.  Four 
students  went  there  to  applaud  and 
throw  bouquets  of  violets  at  her.  On 
N'ew  Year's  day  they  wished  to  give  her 
a  pendant.  The  rascal  of  the  band 
filched  an  emerald  at  the  house  of  an 
old  lady,  a  relative.  Ho  naively  agreed 
that  they  should  draw  lots  to  see  which 
one  should  present  it.  Fate  chose  the 
most  timid.  Louise  thanked  him  with 
a  caress.  They  said  to  themselves  that 
an  emerald  for  an  actress  is  a  drop  of 
water  In  the  ocean.  They  forgot  that 
the  ocean  exists  by  means  of  these 
drops. 

A  long  time  afterward,  the  timid  stu- 
dent, having  become  a  diplomat,  met 
Louise.    They  stirred  up  reminiscences. 

She  said:  "You  remember  that  false 
emerald.  I  gave  it  to  ray  mother,  and 
she  aUvays  wore  it.  She  wished  it  to 
be  buried  with  her." 

The  diplomat  acknowI§dged  the  theft 
and  said  the  emerald  was  a  genuine 
one.    Louise  grew  pale. 

"Will  you  swear  to  that?"  she  asked. 

He  did  not  dare  to  swear,  for  Louise's 
face  had  become  the  face  of  a  grave- 
digger. 


CHINESE  LULLABY 

Where     are     the     Indoor     sports  of 

yesteryear! 
The   auction,   bridge,    erstwhile   to  us 

so  dear. 

Those  fickle  Fortune  favored,  heedless 

of  their  vow, 
Nof  come  to  pung  and  remain  to  chow. 
Where  are  the  jackpots  and  the  deuces 
wild 

That  once  the  tired  business  man  be- 
guiled! 

Forsworn   each  one  he   never  would 

learn  how 
Now  comes  to  pung  and  remains  to 

chow. 

All  silent  rests  the  wheel;  the  un- 
wrapped decks 

Give  place  to  walls  and  winds  and 
laundry  checks. 

In  contemplation  Buddha-like  we  bow. 

We  come  to  pung  and  remain  to  chow. 
Amherst.  N.  If.         ,\BEL  ADAMS. 


"THETv 

Earl  Farcii.li.ii-  ii  .■  l-ii  \\  ul  .iliuui 
£400,000  to  England's  royal  family;  to 
George .  V,  sugar  castors  used  In  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV  for  ladl6s'  powder; 
ilo  Queen  Mary  a  Louis  XVI  commode; 
'a  vas'3  to  Alexander,  but  his  great 
wealth.  Including  motor  cars,  goes  to 
Princess  Arthur  and  her  son. 

When  Artemus  Ward  was  dying  In 
England,  he  said  to  an  attendant:  ''I 
see  it's  the  fashion  to  give  the  Prince 
of  Wales  something.  I  think  I'll  leave 
him  my  panorama." 


FLUTTERINQ  INFLUENZA 

"Not  even  In  the  mysterious  oi-lentals 
of  tlie  upper  Amazon  is  it  possible  to 
get  beyond  Spanish  Influenza,  for  there, 
too,  the  brave  priests  of  his  religion 
have  occasionally  ventured.  The  very 
trail  we  had  followed  had.  known  the 
flutter  of  sanctifled  robes." 

It  may  be  said  In  reply  that,  the  word 
"influenza"  comes  from  tlie  late  Latin 
(then  Italian)  word  which  means  "In- 
fluence." 


WHY  "SHAVIAN"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

j  I  wish  that  you,  or  any  j-eader,  would 
I  give  me  some  authority  fpr  the  use  of 
I  the  word  "Shavian"  as  applied  to  the 
I  sayings  and  doings  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  The  Herald  recently  had  an  edi- 
torial thus  headed:  Who  started  it? 
It  sounds  like  "dear  old  Lunnon."  If 
It  is  correct  I  suppose  it  will  be  only  a 
short  lime  before  some  la\vyer  will 
(when  quoting  from  Chief  Justice 
Shaw)  state  to  the  court  that  he  will 
now  read  a  Shavian  opinion;  or  may  be 
The  Herald  when  writing  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Shaw  family  will  speak  of  the 
Shavian  millions.  It  one  terminal  is 
correct,  why  not?  New  words  concern- 
ing persons  are  as  a  rule  not  needed. 
Perhaps  Capt.  Boycott's  name  may  be 
exempted.  We  have  a  half  a  million 
words  now  and  that  is  enough.  The 
press  Is  a  good  deal  to  blame.  A  year 
or  so  ago  when  that  noisy  ghost  was  on 
the  rampage  down  in  Nova  Scotia  we 
had  "poltergeist,"!, mc(rning,  noon. and 
night.  As  they  could  hot  find  the  v^r;^ 
in  our  dictionaries  they  had  to  get  one 
made  in  Germany.  A  few  years  b'ack 
all  the  papers  and  magazines  simply  j 
ran  the  word  "meticulous"  to  death, 
.lust  how  all  is  "propaganda,"  from  The 
Boston  Herald  to  the  Bogvllle  Howler, 
!  and  it  is  mostly  used  far  apart  from  its 
original  and  authentic  meaning.  So 
again  I  cry,  "Why  Shavian"? 
Watertown.  V.  F, 

What  do  you  say  to  "Bessemer," 
Harveyized"?  As  for  "Poltergeist" — 
do  you  object  to  "Sauerkraut,"  "han- 
gar"? We  might  multiply  instances  of 
foreign  words  that  are  now  respectable 
members  of  the  English  family.  We  say 
"Byronic,"  "Miltonio"  or  "Miltonian"; 
why  not  "Shavian."— Ed. 

ATTENTION   "WATCH   AND  WARD" 

(Address  Adv.  Textile  World.) 
WANTED — MISSES'  MER- 
CERIZED RIBBED  LEGS 

Boiled  or  fried? 

COOK  A  VISITOR 

AT  WHITE  HOUSE 


"SING  US  A  SONG" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  re- 
call that  song  that  the  late  John  W. 
Kelly  used  to  sing,  namely,  "Tim  Too- 
lin."  I  have  tried  to  get  the  words  and 
music  but  it  is  apparently  out  of  print. 
I  Of  course,  it  is  about  a  New  York  po- 
lliceman,  but  I  can't  seem  to  get  more 
than  one  verse  and  that  is  j  not  quite 
complete.  Quite  a  few  ■  sJeem  to  know 
Ithe  air.  mc^UUiER. 

LaAvrenca,  — > 

BEAUTYPLENTY 
IN  THE  FOLLIES 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— Zlegfeld  Fol- 
lies, lyrics  by  Gene  Buck;  music  by 
Victor  Herbert,  Louis  A.  Hlrsoh  and 
Dave  Stamper.  "Authorship"  by  vari- 
ous persons.  Oscar  Radln,  conductor. 
The  theatre  was  crowded. 

Ib  the  course  of  the  first  act  a  pseudo 
David  Beiasco  took  a  seat  in  fi'ont. 
Recognized  from  the  stage,  he  was  in- 
troduced as  the  giwatest  American  pro- 
ducer. Although,  of  course,  he  came 
wholly  unprepared  for  a  speech,  he 
arose  and  said  that  he  was  there  to 
.see  the  Follies;  that  .Europe  now  came 
to.  Mr.  Ziegfeld  to  learn  from  him:  that 
Mr.  Zlegfeld  might  justly  be  called  the 
Tiavid  Beiasco  of  shows  like  the  Follies. 


The  playbill  characterized  Ziegfeld's 
Follies  as  "The  National  Institution 
Glorifying  the  American  Girl."  "The 
American  girl  was  not  only  glorifled 
last  night,  she  was  fully  revealed,  now 
gorgeously  clad,  npw  gorgeously  half- 
robed,  or  a  quarter-robed.  Not  merely 
as  dancing  girls,  who  brought  to  mind 
the  familiar  story  of  the  London  bus- 
man and  his  reply  to  the  lady,  but  as 
summer  girls  who  showed  the  effects 
of  the  generous  sun  shining  on  the  vaca- 
tion beaches.  TJiere  were  front  views, 
and  side  views,  and  often  these  han(i- 
some  young  women  might  have  said 
with  Bishop  Still  in  the  old  drinking 
song:  "Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare. 

But  In  all  this  frank  dl.-^play  of  beauty 
there   was   the   absence   of  siiWig  and 
Knickerlng  .self-consciousness  that  makes 
a  revelation  a  base  appeal,    There  were 
a  few  dances  in  the  oriental  and  South 
Sea  manner  frowned  on  by  prim  mis- 
sionaries, but  they  were  modest  in  com - 
narlson   with   the   dancing   at  private 
Lus  which  takes  place  In  Boston  under 
the   eyes  of   Indulgent   chaperons  and 
Iplous  matrons.   As  tor  the  dancing  la^t 
nieht    it  was  a.s  a  rule  of  a  rather 
primitive  order,  although  Miss  Law  was 
igraceful  and  Miss  Gray  was  vivacious. 
'Ihli  evolutions  in  ensemble  were  effec- 
tive.    When  the   "Black  Crook  Ama- 
zons"   appeared   one    longed    for  the 
march  music  beginning  with  the  song: 
"I  Am  Stalacta."    O  days  gone  by!  Alas 
thfe  fleeting  years! 

Of  Mr.  Ben  All  Hagglns  pic  tures  '  The 
Kiss,"  "Lunette"  and  "The  Triumph  of 
Venus,"  the  last  named  was  the  most 
artistically  conceived,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, althoueh  at  the  first  showing 
there  was  some  trouble  with  the  light- 
ing. 

There  was  singing.  The  young  women 
at  the  beginning  had  the  voice  of  Con- 
science, and  the  words  of  the  songs  were 
as  if  they    had  not  been    written.  Mr. 
Gray  has  a  manly  voice  which  was  well 
used,  and  Miss  Peterson  sang  agreeably. 
Miss  Patricia  Salmon  by  her  ballads  of 
the  heart  and  home  and  by  her  yodelling  i 
pleased  the  audience  but  hardly  justified 
,  the  enthusiastic  eulogies  of  those  di.-i-  | 
1  tinguished  connoisseurs,    Messrs.    Hey-  j 
j  wood  Broun  and  Bide  Dudley,  who  heard 
her  at  Shelby,  Montana,  while  they  were 
attending  a  prize  fight. 
I    Besides  the  gorgeou.sness  of  certain 
1  scenes,     the     "splenderifious.  magno- 
lious"  costumes,  and    the  indisputable 
and  uncovered  beauty    of  the  young 
;  women,    the    salient   features    of  the 
show  were  the  delightful  dialogues  in 
I  song  of  Messrs.  Gallagher  and  Shean, 
land  the  "Zlegfeld  News  Reel,"  by  Mr. 


"The    Hunchbiick    (»l  iSoti-e^ 
Dame"  Good  Production  ^ 


TREMONT  TEMPLE— "The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame."  Carl  Laemmle'u 
film  version  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Notre 
Dame."  First  proauctlon  in  Boston. 
Cast: 

Wallace  ■\Voi»ley,  director;  V  trier  Poor* 
Shecbun,  adapter;  Mward  T.  Lowe,  Jr., 
BcenurlKt:  KotHsrt  Newliutd  and  'fcmj  Koruman, 
pbotogr.ayhers. 

(juasluiodo  Lon  rhanej 

Clopin  Enii-st  Torrenoe 

KBinprnlda  Patsy  Euth  .Miller 

I'hocbuK  Xoruian  Kerry 

Mmc.  de  tiondelaurler  Kate  I.eater 

jclmn  Brandon  Hurst 

(irlngoirc  Kajmoiid  Hatton 

Ix.ul»  XI  TuUy  Marshall 

Dom  Claude  N'sel  de  Bruller 

Monsieur  Xeufcbatel  Harry  U  Van  Meter 

Godule  Gladys  IlrooliweU 

Marie   KuLille  Jensen 

Fleiir  du  Ijy»  Winifred  Bryson 

"The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame"  is 
a  good  production,  with  care  for  archi- 
tectural detail  and  historical  accuracy. 
It  has  the  spirit  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI,  but  where  is  the  tremendous  de- 
nunciation of  Victor  Hugo?  Dom  Claude 
has  become  a  saccharine  figurehead,  a 
piatitudinlzing  preacher  in  the  robes  of 
an  arch-deacon.  Jehan  is  made  the 
scapegoat,  and  on  his  head  is  placed  the 
blame  for  all  misdeeds. 

Quasimodo,  the  "demon  of  Notre 
Dame,"  leers  at  the  populace  in  an  orgy 
of  caricatures.  Lon  Chancy  has  done  a 
skilful  characterization,  if  he  is  a  bit 
more  vengeful  than  the  deformed  bell- 
ringer  of  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris."  His 
cathedral  climbing  is  a  feat  of  mathe- 
matical accuracy. 

Phoebus,  the  gay  rotter  of  the  Guards, 
has  become  an  inslold  nonenltlty 
prancing  around  In  a  coat  of  mall  that 
,  looks  as  if  It  were  too  large  for  him, 
i  and  reforming  at  a  maiden's  prayer.  Of 
course  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
hero,  and  to  string  the  romance  to  a 
satisfying  end.  Otherivise  there  would 
have  been  no  film  version.  Victor  Hugo 
killed  them  all,  either  by  hanging  or  by 
dropping  them  off  the  parapet  of  tho 
cathedral.  Carl  Laemmle  has  preserved 
the  romantic  unities  only. 

Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  as  Esmeralda,  i? 
charming,  and  really  a  young  girl,  but 
we  missed  the  little  Djali,  her  constant 
white  goat.  Djali  only  .ippeared  once, 
and  then  at  the  end  vf  a  string.  Ernest 
Torrence,  as  Clopin,  made  a  striking 
king  of  the  couit  of  miracles,  where  the 
parasites  of  the  city  drop  their  crutches 
and  eye  patches  for  tho  night. 

On  the  whole  we  would  say  that  "The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame"  is  an  In- 
teresting production,  conspicuous  for  its 
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and  the  "Ziegfeld  News  Reel,  by  Mr.  K^j^^  j^^^^j  jVojoj.  and  by  play,  especially 
Andrew  Tombes.  We  could  listen  to  j^j,iong  the  thieves,  and  some  artistic 
the  formen  gentlemen  fo  ran  hour  at||  ,  , — .„„„,]=     The  n^ivQ  r,f  tVio  r-ntho. 


a  time;  Mr.  Shean,  restless  In  declara 
tion  and  acquiescence;  Mr.  Gallagher, 
calmly  authoritative,  giving  with  unc- 
tuous tones  his  conclusion  of '  the  whole  j 
matter.  As  for  Mr.  Tombes's  filmless 
reel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  acts 
that  have  been  heard  here  for  many] 
months.  And  it  seemed  so  spontane- 
ous, so  vivid, — burlesque  dedivered  as 
it  should  be,  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Covered 
Wagon."  An  engrossing  histori- 
cal and  dramatic  film  version  of 
Emerson  Hough's  novel.  Eigh- 
teenth and  last  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Cat  and 
the  Canary,"  by  John  Willard. 
A  play  of  mystery  and  surprises, 
with  several  shocks  to  the  ex- 
pectantly nervous.   Third  week. 

SELWYN'S— "Runnin'  Wild." 
A  revue  or  negro  musical  comedy 
by  Miller  and  Lyles,  the  leading 
comedians;  music  by  James  John- 
son. A  vivacious  show  with  cap- 
tivating songs,  joyous  dancing 
and  humorous  scenes.  Third 
week.  Midnight  perfomiance 
Thursday. 

SHUBERT— "I'll  Say  She  Is." 
Musical  comedy  revue  by  W.  B. 
and  T.  Johnstone,  in  which  the 
Marx  brothers  figure  largely. 
Third  and  next  to  last  week. 

TREMONT— "The  Rise  of  Rosie 
O'Reilly."  One  of  George  M.  Co- 
han's gay  and  captivating  musi- 
cal comedies,  with  plenty  of 
dancing.  Eighteenth  and  last 
■week. 

WILBUR— "Sally,  Irene  and 
Mary."  An  agreeable  musical 
comedy  with  various  entertaining 
scenes  of  New  York  life.  Seventh 
week. 


backgrounds.  The  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral, with  the  tapers  burning  on  the 
altars,  and  the  cathedral  gardens  are 
really  beautiful.  But  the  sub-titles  have 
the  same  heart-throb  tendencies  of  most 
movies,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
straight   ones   taken   from   the  novel. 

I  Victor  Hugo  said  that  his  purpose  in 
MTiting  his  novel  was  to  stir  interest 
in  the  founding  of  national  schools  of 

I I  architecture.  This  could  hardly  be  tho 
^  main  theme  of  a  film  version,  but  "The 

Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame"  is  a  skilful 
padding  of  mob  scenes  and  architec- 
ture, with  a  romance  of  life  in  Paris 
I  of  the  15th  century.  E.  G. 

COPLEY  THEATRE^-The  Jewett 
Repertory  Company  in  "Mr.  Hopkin- 
son,"  a  farce  in  three  acts  by  R.  C. 
Carton.    The  cast: 

Lady  Thyr.-i  E??Iesby .  ,  Katherine  Standing  I 

Lord  GawthoTpe  u   Paul  Scott, 

Duke  of  Braceboroug-h.  .Charles  Hampden. 

Parbury  Timothv  Huntley 

Duchess  of  Braceborough 
rtr  ^      ,     ,         Catherine  Willard 

iHon.  Otho  Durslngham  Philip  Tonge 

Samuel  Hopklnson  B.  B  Cllve 

gon'man---  Wilson  Verney 

Eliza  Dlbb  May  j^js. 

Earl  of  Addleton  Leo  Stark 

Pl'sset  Cecil  Magnus  ! 

Mr.  S'methuist  Harold  West  ' 

Mr.  Jewett  Is  nothing  If  not  original. 
He  can  almost  always  be  depended  on 
to  do  the  unexpected.    Last  week  his 
players  presented  a  comedy  as  though  i 
it  were  farce;   last  night  the  piece — j 
labeled   by   no   less   person   than   the  i 
author  as  a  farce — was  rendered  In  the 
best  high-comedy  manner.   But  at  least 
the  direction  was  consistent,  and  a  full 
I  house  chuckled  not  a  little  at  most  of 
what  took  place  on  the  stage.  Thereby 
I  is  Mr.  Jewett  justified. 

Possibly  the  author  was  a  bit  preju- 
diced In  his  designation  o{  the  play.  At 
all  events,  Mr.  Jewett  found  much  in 
it  that  was  not  farcical,  and  directed 
accordingly.  But  few  of  the  spectators 
wtre  prepared  for  the  snail-like  pace  at 
which  the  "farce"  moved. 

Paced  like  a  high  society  tea-party, 
the  few  really  crisp  lines  in  the  play 
became  but  the  languid  bon   mots  of 
half-bored  idlers,  tossed  off,  as  it  were. 
In  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  from  go- 
ing to  sleep.  The  Copley  Is  fortunate  in 
possessing  at  the  present  time  several 
gentlemen   who  lounge   perfectly:  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Tonge,  Mr.  Hampden — not  to 
I  I  mention  the  butler  (Mr.  Huntley).  And 
j  last  night  none  of  them  ever  spoke  in 
1  a  hurry. 

To  be  sure,  the  author  gives  them 
but  little  to  hurry  about.    KIs  is  dis- 
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(inctly  Tiot  a  play  of  situation;  rathei- 
is  it  In  large  part  social  satire.  But  that 
I  lie  satire  is  never  profounil,  it  would 
1)6  dominant.  As  it  Is.  It  furnishes  a 
iiasis  for  much  repartee  of  a  more  or 
Ipss  .smart  nature,  and  sufficiently  ex- 
aggerated to  prevent  its  being  "taken 
.serlouslj'. 

Indeed,  nothing  about  the  play  Is  seri- 
ous. This  Is  probably  what  the  author 
iiad  in  mind  when  he  called  It  farce. 
.Situations,  dialogue,  characters,  all  are 
I'Ut  amusing  m.atcrial,  as  such  created, 
:in«i  as  such  put  foru-ard.  As  for  the 
ast  named,  the  detached  attitude  tow- 
rd  them  is  certainly  one  of  the  ear- 
marks of  farce. 

Mr.   Carton,   then,   wrote  a  satirical 
farce— not  very  satirical  and  not  over- 
arcical— which  has  none  the  less  con- 
iderable  arausiveness,  and  whose  vary- 
ing shades  are  consistently  portraj-ed  by 
he  company.  Mr.  Clivc  returns  to  the 
I 'opiey  with  his  old-tlmo  dash,  and  Miss 
NVIUard  Is  as  ever  effective.  Miss  Stsliid- 
ing   has   the   only  violently 


'.'Clous  in  li.- 
'  •■  ^•-•■■■•noua  snake  C^:.^-.. 
Ned  Aorworth,  supported  bv  Zoe 
Howell,  with  his  rapid  fire  fun  and  com- 
edy. Interspersed  with  clever  manipu- 
lation of  the  piano  keys,  brought  forth 
the  heartiest  of  applause,  while  Miss 
Prankie  Heath  in  a  quartet  of  song 
stories,  showed  her  versatility  and  abil- 
ity as  an  actress,  which  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated and  applauded. 

Miss  Jean  Adair  and  company  in  a 
skit  entitled  "Tlie  Cake  Eaters,"  pre- 
sented an  up-to-the-minute  character- 
ization of  parties  "as  is"  today,  with 
the  ever-present  flapper,  flask  and  cig- 
arettes, .lean  Schwlller  .played  a  num- 
ber of  old  fa.miliar  pieces,  offered  Imi- 
tations, and  completely  captivated  the 
audience,  which  accepted  his  offerhigs 
■with  delight. 

Fred  Barnard  and  Sid  Garry  were. 
syncopators  who  had  jazz  and  snappy 
songs  at  their  tongues'  end.  Marguerite 
and  Alvarez,  aerlallsts,  were  well  re- 
ceived. A  showing  of  Pathe  News  closed  , 
the  program. 


■  relaxatlol 
bliru^trsi.  One  ear  point-  ■ 
west  and  the  other  ear  points  to  a  place 
In  the  sky  chosen  for  the  feminine  driv- 
er and  the  sensitive  sulky,  free  trans- 
portation, in  case  his  muleshlp  changes 
his  mind  about  entering  the  race  and 
elects  to  do  business  at  the  old  stand  In 
proud  emuUtlon  of  his  Illustrious  fore- 
fathers.   

It  may  be  that  the  young  lady  won 
the  race  because  the  other  mules  fol- 
lowed tradition  Instead  of  the  race 
track,  this  one  mule  behaving  as  one 
wishes  all  mules  might.  Hats  off,  for 
her  ability  to  uproot  a  mule  and  trans- 
form him  into  a  flying  steed.  Ex- 
teaches  that  mules  are  peculiar 
in  their 


■art.  and  handles  it  well.  Gentle  enter- 
tainment, and  in  good  form. 


Amazing  feats  of  strength  by  Breit- 
emotional  hart  feature  this  week's  bill  at  B.  F.| 


ST.  .7.\JiIB.S  TfJEATRE— The  B(J|tonj 
.-took   Company   in    "Nice   People,  '  a 
>medy  by  Rachel  Crothers.    Cast:  | 

;  -.itlc  LiTtnsTBton  •.  Kth^  Henlii 

•  vor  I>>eil?i   lioostoti  Klciliarn,? 

lepii  Baxter-.Tonss  Vloln  Rouoli ; , 

;  !  e*lf.ra  "Terry"  GOoncestBr. .  Ailel.vn  Buslinell  . 

iver  OmMoclt  Ba'ph  M-  Remley 

vtU-  Wilbur  W-wanl  Harney 

•  t  argaxet  IlalnsforJ  Anna  Larng 

;  I  ubert  iiloucfster.  .li*"' 

1 ;  Uty  Wado  .■      .  Walter  Glll>ert 

"Nice   People"    is    the    story    of  a 
■.:odem  young  girl  who  tries  to  uphold; 
her  Ideals  of  "freedom,  frankness  and' 
beauty"  against  the  Influences  of  her 
father  find  friends.  "Teddy"  Gloucester, 
whose  father  begins  to  see  that  she 
s  getting  too  much  liberty,  attempts 
)  forbid  her  to  go  out  on  a  party  with 
group     of     iriends,     among  them 
.Soottv"  Wilbur,  her  most  recent  and 
:;isclnating  suitor,  who  wishes  to  marry 
icr  for  her  money. 
She  disobeys  her  father,  and  stays  out 
night  with  hor  friends,  and  after  an 
1 11-day  drive  with  Scotty,  arrives  at  a 
little  farm  left  to  her    by    her   dead  i 
iiother.    A  thunder  storm  comes  up,  and  [ 
t  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  leave 
until  it  is  over 

Scotty  gets  drunk  on  some  whiskey 
he  has  brought  with  him,  and  after 
making  somewhat  unwelcome  advances 
to  Teddy,  goes  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 
Out  of  the  storm  comes  Billy  Wade, 
,vho  says  that  the  storm  is  so  bad  that 
they  win  have  to  make  a  night  of  It. 

Teddy  goes  up  stairs  to  bed  and  he 
remains  by  the  fire  until  morning.  He 
leaves  at  daylight,  before  anybody  has 
seen  him.  Mr.  Gloucester  appesirs,  and 
denounces  Teddy  for  having  compro- 
mised herself,  and  demands  that  she 
marry  Scotty  at  once.  She  refuses, 
and  Mr.  Gloucester  leaves  in  disgust. 

Billy  Wade  returns  and  persuades 
Teddy  to  stav  on  the  farm  with  Teddy's 
.lunt  and  himself.  After  three  months 
of  hard  work  she  is  completely  changed, 
and  refuses  to  go  back  to  her  old  life  of 

gayiety  in  town.  Billy  is.  of  course,  in' 
love  with  hor,  but  hearing  that  every- 
body is  saying  that  he  is  trying  to  mar- 
ry her  for  her  money,  starts  to  leave. 

Teddy  tells  her  father  that  she  cannot 
live  without  him,  but  her  father  insistsi 
he  can  be  bought.  Put  to  the  test, 
Billy  refuses  to  marry  her  without  her 
mone.v,  and  only  succumbs  when  she 
comes  to  him  herself  and  begs  him  to 
marry  her. 

"Nice  People"  Is  a  comedy  of  manners 
and  requires  throughout  a  light  touch. 
The  Boston  Stock  Company,  with  the 
exception  of  Mt.  Richards,  does  not  play 
light  comedy  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage; consequently  the  play  loses. 
The  play  %v-aa  well  received  last  nigh' 
and  doubtless  will  meet  with  the  uni- 
versal approval  of  Its  audiences. 

Mr.  Cillieri  played  the  role  of  the  hero 
seriously  and  convincingly  and  was  ably 
seconded  by  Miss  Bushnell.  iliss  Bush- 
nell  had  a  trying  part  and  filled  it 
credltaibly.  The  only  person  on  the  stage 
who  seemed  wholly  at  home  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  play  was  Mr.  Richards. 
He  was  at  his  ease  all  the  time  and 
made  every  line  draw  its  laugh. 


Keith's.     Breibart  is   a   pleasing  per- 
former to  watch  and  some  of  his  acts 
are  truly  remarkable.    With  only  his 
hands  for  tools  he  bends  iron  bars  intoi 
many  shapes  and  drives  spikes  througrh 
an  inch  board!    One  of  his  acts  is  toi 
support   upon    his   chest   a  merry-go-' 
round  with  si.x  men  mounted  on  wooden 
horses.    Miss  Frankie  Heath  combines 


I  'THE  IRON  KING" 
TOPS  KHTH  BILL 

I  Some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  feata  of 
i  strength  which  Bostonians  have  ever 
witnesfsed  were  performer  at  Keith's 
witnessed  were  performed  at  Keith's 
Ife  is  billed  as  the  sensation  of  Europe 
and  Is  really  a  superman  of  strength. 

Alyn  Mann  in  "A  Whirl  of  Dance,"  pre- 
sented by  May  Tully  and  assisted  by  Jay 
Russell,  Hall  Taggert  and  company,  in- 
cluding B'.lly  Bradford,  was  not  only 
Pleasing  to  the  eye  through  his  grace 


Mr.  Win  Geddes  of  London  once  wrote 
a  song,  classified  as  a  "sob  song"  or 
"Spanish  onion,"  that  wrung  the  hearts, 
of  thousands.  It  was  entitled:  "Don't 
Go  Down  the  Mine,  Daddy."  The  song 
Is  of  still  more  pathetic  nature  today, 
especially  when  it  is  sung  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Toward  the  end  of  last  winter 
we  read  that  as  the  fox-trot  type  of 
melody  was  preferred  to  the  sob,  Mr. 
Geddes  was  earning  his  living  by  clean- 
ing windows.  We  hasten  to  add  that 
he  Is  not  the  composer  of  "There's  a 
Light  In  the  Window  for  Thee, 
Brr-uther,"  which  was  sung  with  great 
expression  in  our  little  village  whenever 
a  Sunday  school  boy  was  burled  in  the 
old  graveyard  on  the  Plains, 
pupil  was  a  girl, 
changed  to  "sister.' 


If  the 
•brr-uther"  was 


The  Kev.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Knubel 
who  made  unpleasant  remarks  about 
the  American  girl— he  said  her  "moral- 
ity is  at  its  lowest  ebb" — now,  return- 
ing from  Europe,  declares  that  the  Eu- 
ropean girl  is  ever  more  shameless.  As 
the  reverend  gentleman,  an  Intrepid  ob- 
server, seems  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
ot  foreign  travel,  we  look  forward  im- 
patiently to  his  description  of  young 
women  In  Asia,  Africa  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  How  disappointed  he  will 
be  if  he  finds,  anywhere,  a  Miss  Prim 
Prune,  buttoned  up  to  the  chlnl 

THE  SOCIETY  MULE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  you  have  heard  the  latest 
In  mules,  a  mule  Burbanked.  The  Her- 
ald has  reproduced  the  photograph  of 
a  socially  prominent  young  lady  seated 
on  a  sensitive  sulky  and  ready  for  the 
race  behlhd  a  mule  clad  in  blinders. 
'  One  loses  sight  of  the  young  lady,  how- 
ever, and  sees  only  the  assemblage  of 
sensitive  sulky  and  mule;  yet  amidst 
such  Incongruity  she  had  won  the  race, 
a  mule  race  subsequently  announced  as 
having  been  "the  outstanding  social 
feature  at  the  fair,"  Dutchess  county. 
New  York. 

The  Herald's  annotations  concentrated 
upon  the  winner,  neglecting  to  tell  us 
what  had  become  of  the  other  mules; 
whether  they  were  in  as  well  as  of  the 
race;  -whether  they  had  taken  time  off 
for  mulish  diversion,  asserting  their  na- 
tive Instinct  and  creating  something  in 
the  nature  of  havoc  and  confusion  at 
the  rear  end;  or  whether,  for  social  pur- 
poses, possibly  morphlned,  they  all  had 
charged  around  the  race  course  In  tow 
of  Fordson  tractors.  Possibly,  instead, 
a  white  horse  had  gone  ahead,  drag- 
ging a  bag  of  oats,  but  probably  we 
have  a  new  mule — at  least  one. 

The  Herald  should  have  supplied 
more  particulars,  telling  about  these 
other  mules  of  the  race.  Perhaps,  be- 
ing resourceful,  they  all  came  off  vic- 
torious In  their  own  divers  ways,  this 
victor  of  the  race  being  the  only  one  to 
stick  to  fundamental  riHes  of  the  track. 
At  any  rate,  the  others  seem  to  have 
disappeared;  The  Herald's  photograph  is 
of  but  one  mule.  And  he  himself  chafes 
at  the  bit  and-  leans  forward  for  flight 
I  just  about  as  much  as  a  fire  hydrant 
would.  Planted  firmly,  his  mouth  Is 
!  nnen  and  one  rear  hoof  Is  In  a  loaded 


and,  although  active  enough 
own  pursuits,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  given 
to  the  furtherance  of  race  course  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  record  of  the  mule 
entering  the  ark  and  being  preserved 
for  our  generation  as  a  steed,  in  breath- 
less agiUtion  to  negotiate  a  half-mile  as 
a  social  feature. 

LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE 

Picture,  if  you  will,  a  mule  comfort- 
ably settled  on  his  legs  for  the  day's 
snooze,  wakened  by  a  sharp  and  com- 
pelling urge  from  the  sensitive  sulky 
and  sent -at  a  maddening  breakneck 
flight  up  the  track,  with  no  time  avail- 
able for  regrets  or  remonstratlve  op- 
position, wondering  what  it's  all  about 
Picture  him  suddenly  startled  out  of 
hereditary  Inertia  by  his  modem  Val- 
kyrie and  sent  flying  ahead  of  his  con- 
temporaries,     showing      his  mulish 
brethren  that  he  Isn't  a  mule  at  all; 
pounded  on  the  back  and  still  going; 
headed  for  the  ark  and  the  shades  of  his 
forefathers  but  certain  he  will  reach 
I  perdition  first  If  his  wind  holds  out: 
hoofs  tangled  up,  ears  plainly  indicating 
consternation,  a  new  kink  in  his  back 
at  each     whack  of  the  whip,  the  be 
wildered  mule  wondering  where  he  is 
going  and  when  he  will  get  there.  Con 
tlnue  the  picture;  picture  the  mule  again 
rooted,    restored    to    the    Inertia  of 
heredity;  trying  to  puzzle  out  what  had 
happened,  wondering  at  such  need  of 
haste,  wondering  at  the  young  lady's 
desire  to  loop  the  loop  at  a  gait  con- 
trary to  all  mulish  definition,  discon- 
solate in  the  realization  that  he  had 
been  given  no  chance  or  time  in  which 
to   exercise   the   prerogative  his  fore- 
fathers  had  always  asserted   on  very 
slight  provocation,  snd  amazed  to  find 
that,  after  all  the  commotion,  th>3  loop 
I  looped,  he  is  back  again  at  the  very 
spot  whence  all  the  fuss  had  started. 

We  all  have  known  of  mules  that 
liked  nothing  but  cussedness.  Inertia 
and  oats,  we  are  delighted  to  learn  of 
a  new  kind  In  process  of  development. 
As  time  goes  on  there  may  be  evolved 
a  social  mule  that  sings,  or  at  least  one 
that  brays  In  a  major  key.  When  a 
mule  gets  into  the  social  column  he  Is 
no  longer  a  mule,  no  longer  the  mule 
of  Bteamboller,  backfire  proclivities  that 
have  softened  the  hearts  of  stone  walls 
and  armor  plate.  We  hail  the  new  mule, 
expecting  as  we  do  to  find  roses  bloom- 
ing on  sagebrush  next  summer. 
Fltchburg.  H.  C.  P. 


"R.,"  quoting  the  sentence  "delighted 
to  see  the  plays  of  Aphra  Behn— some 
Cady  writer"  asked  the  meaning  of 
"Cady."  Dictionaries,  great  and  small, 
orthodox,  dialect  and  slang,  do  not  know 
the  word. 

"B.  D."  writes  from  Taunton:  "Might 
It  not  be  lady  writer?" 

'ONE  HELUVA  NIGHT' 

FINE  ARTS  THEATRE.  "One  Hel-  | 
uva  Night."  A  play  in  three  acts.  First.  , 
time  on  any  stage. 

^  Heralded  as  a  mystery  play  by    the  | 
greatest  playwTlght  since  Shakespeare,  ^ 
The  new  play  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  feeble  imlta  1 
tlon   of   George   M.   Cohan,   couched  I" 
rhymed  couplets.  We  had  really  expected 
lo  see  a  clever  piece.    With  a  Cohanesque 
roundup.  Including  the  Cop,  the  back- 
up, the  Girl  and  the  Mysteilou-i  Stranger 
there   was   material   for  a   good  bur- 
lesque, but  there  were  no  clever  lines, 
and  it  was  not  played  as  burlesque.  "The 
first  act  dragged  lnterinin.-i.biy.  1  5  tnft 
-end  of  the  second  ther  >  was  a  glimmer 
;  of  a  plot,  Ingenious  enough  for  a  vaude- 
ville skit  of  one  act,  but  hardly  sub- 
I  stantlal  enough  for  a  three  act  p  ay.  , 
There   were  no   cabts-.  settings,  but 
there  was   a  jazz  orchestra,   the  one 
thing  on  the  program  that  really  came 
up  to  our  expectations.    The  whole  per- 
formance smacked  of  the  amateur,  and 
the  amateur  at  his  worst.    The  players 
looked  as  If  they  were  enjoying  them- 
selves,  although   the  audience  seem-.U 
i  dubious.  ^- 

Was  the  Esterhazy  that  died  not  long 
ago  in  England  the  chief  villain  among 
the  many  scoundrels  who  conspired 
against  Dreyfus,  of  the  famous  and 
noble  Hung^  n  family?    The  Hunga-: 


scended  from  .Vtliia.  who.s.;  .icaili  was, 
to  say  the  least,  an  uncommon  one,  in- 
dignantly denies  any  relationddlp  with 
the  dead  forger,  but  we  have  known 
Smiths,  who,  suddenly  rich,  became 
Smythes,  or  Smythes-.9mythes,  and  re- 
fuse to  recognize  acquaintance^  with 
pilain  Smiths.  '  .    i,  „ 

Perhaps  Uie  most  famous  Esterhazy 
was  Prince  Paul  jVnton,  who  is  now  re- 
membered as  the  patron  of  Haydn,  the 
composer,  and  the  malntainer  of  ,  a 
princely  orchestra  and  opera  company 
for  which  Haydn  wrote  all  sorts  of  "^i^" 
sical  pieces  and  opteras.  Prince  Nicho- 
las Joseph  succeedod  raul  Anton  as  en- 
courager  and  supporter  of  the  art,  but 
he  died  and  hie  son.  Prince  Joseph,  was 
not  so  fond  of  music  that  he  wished  to 
pay  larg'e  sums  lor  it. 

The  Prince  Nicholas,  who  was  am- 
bassador at  St.  James's  appeared  at 
Queen  Victoria's  coronation  all  jeueis 
from  his  jaissy  to  his  diamond  boots 
He  was  pleased  with  himself,  for  once 
iat  a  sheep-shearing  in  England  he 
boasted  to  Lord  Leicester  that  he  had 
as  many  shepherds  on  his 
Hungary  as  the  earl  had  «h«ep.  It  was 
this  Esterhazy  who  once  said  that  for 
lilm  "below  the  rank  of  baron  no  man 
exists."  ,        _  ,1,^ 

He  was  not  the  man  to  slap  on  the 
back  and  a<Jdress  as  "Wei  ,  Nick,  old 
top,  how  af'e  your  poor  feet. 

A  VINOUS^HAPSODY 
Tet  we  asoclate  the  Esterhazys  chief- 
ly with  priceless  tokay.  Though  we  have 
seldom  had  the  privilege  of  d/i^ki"! 
the  inferior  vintages  in  goblets  much 
css  Tn  a  tin  dipper.  The  lo»cay  oj  the 
Esterhazys  has  been  as  celebrated  as 
the  wine  of  the  Borgias,  though  the  re- 
sult Tdeep  potations  was  exhilarating^ 
w>ille  anyone  invited  to  ^uP^vith  the 
B(br*las  was  wise  in  sending  his  re- 
grets to  Cesar,  Lucrezla,  or  Pope  -Alex- 
ander VI.  The  poets  have  praised  toKay. 

Have     the     prohibitionists     in  the 
Browning  Society  thrown  overboard  his 
"Nationality  in  Drinks"? 
"Up  jumped  Tokay  on  our  table. 

Like  a  pigmy  castle- warder 
Dwarfish  to  sec,  but  stout  and  able, 

Arms  and  accoutrements  all  In  order. 
And  fierce  he  looked  north,  then,  wheel- 
ins  south. 
Blew  with  his  bugle  a  challenge  to 

Drouth."  ,  _  , 

Then  there  is  the  sonnet  of  Francis 
S.  Saltus  In  his  "Flasks  and  F  agons 
wherein  he  sings  the  praise  of  wines  and 
liquors  from  absinthe  to  Vermouth. 
"A  glass  of  thy  revivmg  gold  to  me. 
Whether   or  no  my  dreamy  soul  be 

Brings'''  souvenirs  of  lovely  Vienna, 
glad 

In  her  eternal  summer-time  to  be.  .- 

I  hear,  in  Joyous  trills,  resoundihg  free. 
The  waltzes  that  the  German  fairies 
bade 

The  souls  Strauss  and  Lanner,  music 
mad,  , 
Compose,  to  set  the  brains  of  worlds 
aslee. 

And  in  the  Sperl,  dreaming  away  the 

Of  pleasant  life,  and  finding  it  all 

praise,  , 
Dead     to     the    past    and  scorning 
Death's  surprise, 
I  see  in  calm  felicity  complete 

Some  fair  Hungarian  Jewess  on  me 

With  the  black  glory  of  Hungarian 

eyesi" 

LEAVING  TOWN 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  World 
complaining  of  congested  streets;  of 
crowded  cars  overhead,  on  the  surface, 
and  in  tunnels;  of  slums  and  insufficient 
housing,  urged  inhabitants  to  go  away 
from  the  city  In  great  numbers,  s'aying 
that  a  town  of  over  300,000  dwellers  is 
not  to  be  tolerated.  ^  . 

He  may  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  years  1911-1921  the  net  mi- 
gration from  London  was  320,000;  that 
the  rate  of  increase  was  3.2  per  cent, 
while  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  5  per  cent.  "Very  slowly,  but 
appreciably,  the  tlSe  of  humanity  nas 
for  the  first  time,  begun  to  trickle  out 
of  Greater  London:  and  it  may  be  that 
the  limit  of  its  population  has  been 
reached.  There  need  be  no  real  regrets 
With  a  population  of  some  7,500,000 
it  is  as  big  in  administrative  area  as 
can  fairly  be  compassed  by  any  local 
authority."  .  . 

It  was  Reuben  Pettingill  s  in  Arte- 
mus  Ward's  story  "Pyrotechny"  who 
said  that  a  peaceful  hamlet  was  better 
than  a  noisy  Othello.  "Thus  do  these 
simple  children  of  nature  Joke  in  a  first 
class  manner." 


PERHAPS  HIS  DAUGHTER,  IVIISS 
TRUST,  RUNS  THE  BUSINESS 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Seeing  a  sign  in  the  South  end,  A. 
Trust,  new  and  second  hand  furniture 

bought  and  sold,''  I  entered  P'^^f.^J 
an  old  highboy  and  told  the  P^OP'^ 
to  charge  it.    "Nix.      "1,^«'  °  he 
to  that  effect.    Despite  the  name, 

isn't  and  ^°<^%'^^^^^^riC  PETB- 


A  SHY  ADAMS 

M  Iho  World  Wnga: 

The  mystery  as  to  the  identity  of 
"One  of  the  •AdXmse«,"  who  wrote  the 
poeim  "Duwn"  In  your  column  for  Aug. 
-•I,  still  perslgtH  despite  your  paKinp 
him  (or  her)  In  h  recent  Issue  on  behalf 
of  tho  undersigned.  The  poet  lias  not 
coine  out  of  his  hiding:  place,  but  I  Jiave 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  your  tmaH- 
rra  who  souKht  information  as  to  a 
misgins  link  in  the  Adam.s  family  line 
which  would  clarify  her  own  ancestry. 
I  have  explained  to  her  that  my  destsrns 
upon  the  anonymous  author  were  not 
?cnealps:lcal  ones.  Meanwhile  -tlie  puz- 
zle Is  still  unsolved  unless  this  note 
.-^liall  lure  "One  of  the  Adajnses"  from 
his  anonymity. 

KENNETH  S.  CLARK. 
155  East    Thirty-seventh   street.  New 
York  city.  / 


Is  It  not  meet  and  proper  that  a  vice- 
ITesIdent  of  the  National  Anti-Cigaret 
loaRue  is  Hudson  Maxim,  the  inventor 
of  smokeless  powder?  R.^MESES. 

THEY  ARE  ALL  AT  WORK 

•  Arebceare"  writes:  "Mr.  Cobb  is  haul- 
ing corn,  Mrs.  Corn  is  In  the  husking 
room,  and  Mrs.  Pancake  runs  the  res- 
taurant in  the  Mllford  Canning  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Mllford,  III. 

(Racine  Times-Call) 


THE   COPPERED  ELOPEIVIENT 

Mary  Allrantro,  who  disappeared  from 
her  home  Sunday  night,  has  not  been 
loi-ated.  Police  In  Racine  and  neighbor- 
ing cities  accompanied  her  when  she 
ran  away. 


A  PASSIONATE  PRESS  AGENT 

.■\s  the  World  Wags: 

Sol  Lesser  should  tie  a  can  to  the 
publicity  agent,  Mose  Garfmkle.  First 
he  says  Baby  Peggy  gets  $1,500,000  a 
year,  which  figures  $4109.60  a  day.  Sun-  i 
days  and  holidays  included. 

Then  he  announces  in  another  paper 
that  she's  paid  $200,000  a  year  ($548- a 
day).  And  yet  once  again  he  makes  It 
"over  a  million."  L.  r.  r. 

CHESSVILl,E,  GERMANY 

(London  Dally  Chronicle.) 
That  a  village  should  remain  faithful 
to  one  pastime  for  more  than  eight  cen- I 
ui-ies  is  certainly  remarkable.    The  vU- 
Jage.  writes  a  wandering  correspondent, 
's  Stroebeck,  in  central  Germany,  and 
he  palstime  is  chess.    The  game  came 
0  the  village  in  1011.  more  than  half 
ceretury  before  William  the  Norman 
me  to  England.     A   Count  Gunnelln 
•aa  imprisoned    in    Stroebeck,   and  to 
rnss  the  time  he  made  a  chessboard  and 
bfessmen.     Then   he   played   with  Ms 
aolers.    The  whole  village  took  to  the 
ame  an^  has  played  it  ever  since  to 
he  complete  exclusion  of  all  other  pas- 
imes.    aid  and  young,  m'en  and  women 
lay  it;  the  inhabitants  are  seldom  seen 
•ithout  a  chesisboard  ;  the  children  take 
hessboards  to  school;   at  the  schools 
nstruction  in  chess  is  given  daily ;  every 
"ay  there  are  chess  competitions.  The 
illage   hostelry    is   called    the  "Chess 
nn."    Yet,    strange   enough,  Stroebeck 
a.s    never    produced   a    world's  chess 
-hampion. 


THE  COUNTRY. DWELLER 

fSir:     May  I  suggest  as  a  remedy 
lor  danger  at  cross-roads  that  iand- 
wners  should  be  compelled  to  grub  up 
the  hedges  for,  say.  20  or  30  yards  from 
ach  corner,  substituting  Iron  railings 
hus  rendering  visible  the  approach  of 
car  in  any  direction?"  —An  authentic 
uggestion  from  the  correspondence  col- 
umns of  a  London  paper.] 
I  had  a  little  pleasance,  a  secluded,  trim 
domain. 

But  the  motorists  objected  to  my  hedge 
I         along  the  lane; 
['You've  got  to  grub  it  up,"  they  said, 
.  'for  railings  in  a  row" — 

But  I  had  not  got  the  money,  so  my 
pieasance  had  to  go. 

t  had  a  little  cottage,  creeper- clad  and 
black  and  white. 

"ut  the  motorists  protested  that  it 
blocked  their  line  of  sight; 

o  once  again  I  had  to  drink  of  tribula- 
tion's cup — 

he  motorists  evicted  me  and  blew  my 
cottage  up. 

had  some  little  chickens  and  a  big 

fat  pig  or  two, 
t  most  of  these  the  flying  cars  In- 
continently Blew. 
n4  those  •  they  did  not  kill  outright 

(these  left  them  much  annoyed) 
'ere  certified  as  nuisances  and  had  to 
be  destroyed. 

y  land  is  gone,  my  house  is  gone,  I've 

lost  my  stock  in  trade, 
nd,  «'iih  just  what  T  stand  up  In  to 
the  workhouse  I'm  conveyed, 
there  I  settle  down  to  spend  a 
,  most  protracted  stay — 
1  hope  and  pray  1  shall  not  .be  in 
anybody's  way. 

cie  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
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Kor  an  example  of  fine  discrimination 
commend  us  to  this  "Society  Nota^  In 
tho  Evening  Post  of  Chiangs. 

"The  Liondon  String  (Quartet  »nd  a 
group  of  musicians  have  b«en  ntlteaM- 
Ing  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Co<n- 
idgo." 


The  London  Dally  TeleErapti  re- 
reived  the  volume  of  the  lata  James 
Hunekers  "Letters"  last  month.  "To 
turn  over  those  pages  Is  to  experience 
feelings  about  equally  mixed  of  annoy- 
ance and  delight.  One  is  annoyed  for 
Huneker  that  so  many  letters  of  no 
more  literary  value  than  Invoices 
should  be  collected  and  printed  by  way 
of  memorial  and  one  is  delighted  \o 
get  glimpses  again,  through  a  thick-set 
hedge  of  commonplace  communications, 
of  a  personality  that  was  magnetic, 
adorable,"'  unique.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  that  personality  could 
be  traced  in  everything  bearing  the 
well-known  signature — the  acceptance 
or  refusal  of  invitations,  tittle-tattle 
about  journalism,  about  food,  about  the 
weather,  about  his  friends'  health  or 
his  own.  .  .  The  book  1b  no  real 
book  In  which  the  opinions  are  not 
carefullr- considered,  and  this  one  has 
suffered  groaUy  by  Its  (naturti)  lack 
of  cohesion,  or  any  sort  of  synthesis. 
The  occasional  glimpses,  charming  as 
they  are,  are  an  unsatisfactory  reward 
for  ploughing  through  much  mundane 
prose." 


Cast  is  mado  up  of  Actors'  Equity 
Although  this  Is  the  author's  first  play 

It  IS  eas.iy  ..:s  I,.  ....  Aiiu-rW-an. 

No  .juuKtion  that  tho  management 
Telegram'  »ucceed.-^v^fng 


Good  news  from  London.  There  W4II 
be  a  return  at  Drury  Lana  t<j  the  old 
sporting  drama,  m  the  grand  realistic 
reiiroductlon  of  tho  race  for  the  Ascot 
Uold  Cup,  no  lesa^  than  16  horses  will 
dash  across  tho  stage  at  headlong 
speed  A  porUon  of  Parkhurst  Prison 
will  be  destroyed  by  flre  so  that  the 
hero,  wrongfully  oommittod,  may  make 
his  escape  "under  the  most  perilous 
conditions."  There  will  be  a  lady  of 
high  degree;  also  a  kind-hearted,  hon- 
est, but  rather  vulgar  bookie.  And  of 
course,  there  will  be  a  villain.  WUl  he 
wear  a  cutaway  coat,  white  epata  and 
a  glossy  silk  hat?  Nothing  Is  said 
about  our  old  friend,  the  clergyman 
wl^o  through  poverty  la  the  villain's 
tool,  but  repents  -and  confesses  in  the 
last  act.  —  ' 


Gertrude  Elliott  (Lady  Forhes-Rob- 
erteon)  has  been  so  successful  touring 
in  Australia  that  she  has  signed  a  con- 
tract to  prolong  her  stay  there  for  an- 
other year. 


Elisabeth  Mafbury  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post:  "Stetson  had  learned  to 
read  and  write  mildly.  Ha  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Globe  Theatra  on 
Tremont  street." 

Yes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Bos-  I 
ton  Museum  was  on  Newbury  street.  I 

Notes  and  Lines: 

I  have  read  with  interest  both 
"Dad's"  and  "Lansing  R.  Robinson's" 
comment  on  the  old  "classic"  enUtled 
'Just  to  Pay  My  Respects  to  McGln- 
nis."  It  is  evident  that  neither  one  of 
these  gentlemen  has  a  good  enough 
memory  to  recall  tha  words  of  the  first 
verse  and  choirus. 

As  I  was  budding  Into  manhood.  I  de- 
lighted in  singing  this  song  on  every 
possible  occasion,  though  much  llo  the 
displeasure  of  my  dear  mother,)  who 
could  never  countenance  It,  preferring 
to  hear  my  voice  round  out  In  good  old 
home  songs  and  hymns.  \  , 

Here  are  the  exact  words  as  tliey 
come  back  to  me  in  all  their  pomp  and 
splendor: — 

."Last  night  I  stepped  Into  the  Sham- 
I  rock  Hotel, 

:  Just  to  pay  my  respects  to  McGlnnls 
For  as  I  was  passing  I  thought  'twould 
be  well, 

To  pay  my  respects  to  McGlnnls. 
There  were  four  or  five  fellows,  who 

stood  'roupd  the  bar 
1   And  as  I  walked  In  they  said,  'Ah 

there  you  are, 
{Will  you  all  have  a  drink,  or  a  ten-cent 

clg'ar. 

Just  to   pay  your  respects  to  Mc- 
Ginnis?' 

Chorus 

"Then  we  all  paid  .for  the  drinks  In 
turn, 

McGinnis  did  the  same; 
As  fast  as  we  coiUd  order  them. 

Around  the  glasses  came. 
Big  Murphy  he  was  paralyzed, 

O'Brien  couldn't  see. 
Well,  I  was  drunk,  but  FlannJgan 

Was  ten  times  worse  than  me." 

Substantially  the  same,  but  why  not 
have  it  as^t  really  was. 
Boston.  FRANK  E.  ORCUTT. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Reading  this  in  the  American,  Golfer 
dated  Aug.  25,  "Like  the  bewildered  hero 
in  one  of  ClnquevaJIi's  old  songs,  '  'E 
don't  know  where  'e  are  '  "—reading  it. 
I  Saw  I'm  wondering  if  you  are  re- 
minded of  how  Albert  Chevalier  was 
wont  to  juggle  cannon-balls  and  balance 
drawing-room  furniture  on  his  left  ear. 

McGRATH. 

Then  there  .was  Madame  Modjeska 
the  Queen  of  the  Slack  Wire.  Ed. 

.  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  .. 

Half  an  hour  devoted  yesterday  to 
readmg  tha  folders,  cltculars.  dodgers 
and  other  propagandalsal  impedimenta 
of  the  Manhattan  playa  now  In  Chicago 
left  us  with-this  impression: 
EXTRACTS  FR6m  '.UNANIMOUS 
CHORUS  OF  CRITICAL  PRAISE! 

The  new  play  is  In  three  acts.— World. 

Most  ot  the  boxes  were  occupied.— 
Post. 

New  play  adds  one  mora  to  busy,  the- 
atrical season. — Globe. 

Orchestra  played  some  pretty  music 
In  the  entr'actes.— Sun.  -.^ 


Barthe.  the  French  dramatist,  calling 
on  a  theatrical  friend,  who  was  on  his 
deathbed.  Insisted  on  reading  his  new 
play  to  him.  'But,"  said  the  dying  man, 
"I  have  only  one  hour  to  live."  "That 
don't  matter,"  replied  Barthe,  "My 
comedy  will  take  only  half  an  hour." 

Wonder  of  wonders!  Mr.  George 
Arliss.  talking  In  London  with  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Watson  for  the  delectation  of 
Dally  Telegraph  readers,  did  not  say: 
"Of  course,  I  am  glad  to  be  again  in 
London.  I  love  London."  Mr.  Arliss, 
appearing  in  cities  of  the  United  States, 
Is  more  careful  to  tickle  local  pride.  He 
did  say  to  Mr.  Watson,  who  asked  him 
how  long~ls  it  since  he  played  In  Lon-  j 
don:  "To  me  it  seems  but  yesterday." 
We  are  told  that  while  most  of  his  time 
in  recent  years  Has  been  spent  In  Amer- 
ica, "he  has  never  relinquished  his 
right  to  I  proclaim  himself  a  citizen  of 
London." 


Mr.  Archer,  the  author  of  "The  Green 
Goddess,"  also  talked  with  Mr.  Watson 
and  told  him  he  had  four  playa  in  his 
"literary  wallet. 

"Two  are  of  a  modern  type. '  In  one 
the  plot  Is  laid  in  an  Imaginary  country 
bordering,  so  to  say,  on  Rurltania.  It 
contains  what  I  hope  •will  prove  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  part  ''"for  a  woman. 

j  There  .  is  also  a  couple  of  romantic  I 
dramas  of  the  Renaissance  period,  the)| 
action  of  one  taking  place  in  Spain  and' 

jof  the  other  in  Italy." 


[Notes  and  'Lines: 

Looking  at  tSble  panes  of  blue  glass 
[stm  to  be  seen  in  windows  along  Bea- 
con hUl,  forerunners  of  Roentgen  Rays, 
etc..  recalls  to  mind  that  they  were  at 
the  time  tire  subject  of  Jesting  in  vari- 
ety show  songs.  For  example: 
"If  a  pane  of  blue  glass  you  hold  over. 

the  head  of  your  mother-in-law, 
She'll   be   tame   as   a   lamb   in  spring 
clover. 

And  won't  hardly  dare  wag  her  jaw. 

GEORGE  ANON. 


Mr.  William  B.  Wright 'sends  to  The 
Herald  a  clipping  from  an  article  In  a 
Toronto  newspaper: 

"Time  was  when  music  «was  a  'con- 
course of  sweet  sounds,'  the  graceful 
handmaid  of  poetry  grave  and  gay,, 
and  the  clear  firm  voice  of  reflective  ^d 
devotional  religion.  Now  it  is  cata- 
logued with  the  dally  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. It  heals  the  sick,  it  speeds  up 
Industry,  It  pacifies  discontent.  It  Is 
mora  than  art.  It  Is  science,  politics, 
sociology,  philanthropy,  statecraft  and 
religion  all  combined.  Tlie  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  Is  very  short 
and  we  are  In  daily  dread  of  reading 
something  like  this:  1 

"Is  the  plumbing  of  your  house  de- 
fective? DryofCsky's  C.  Minor  Minuet 
acts  like  a  charm.  Sixteen  bars  of 
Roslnvisky'3  A  Flat  Impromptu  will 
produce  a  tomato-bloom  complexion" 
that  defies  washing.  Business  worries 
vanish  before  the  first  three  chords  of 
JIggs'  Getlt-across  Symphony.  Every 
millionaire  of  distinction  keeps  this  on 
his  radlo-phoneo-odeo.  Suits  any  make 
of  machine." 


"Betty  Martin  wa.s  not,  as  'V.  T.' 
suggests,  a  figment  of  imagination  like 
little  Miss  Muffet.  She  was  a  living 
jembodiment  of  wit,  beauty  and  culture. 
jBorn  In  Maryland,  she  was  translated, 
after  the  manner  of  ail  flesh.  In  1778. 
jat  the  age  of  100  years.  Miss  Martin 
laughed.  sang.  danced  and  flirted 
through  early  girlhood  with  the  men  of 
two  continents,  having  been  sent  abroad 
to  be  finished  in  the  fine  arts  that  were 
not  hers  by  nature.  Her  life  in  Europe, 
as  In  Amtrica,  yielded  her  an  endless 
crop  of  admirers,  on  all  of  whom  she 
be.stowed  all  her  fascinations,  but  not 
her  hand. 

"On  her  return  to  her  native  land 
the  age-old  couplet  found  utterance, 
shortly  after  which,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  she  announced  her  engagement 
to  Richard  Dallam,  a  companion  from 
early  childhood. 

"From  this  marriage  came  Gov. 
Vi^illiam  Paca  of  Maryland,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Many  other  men 
and  women  notable  In  various  walks  of 
life  came  from  this  union.  Richard 
Dallam  died  In  early  manhood.  Two 
years  following  his  decease  Betty  mar- 
ried AVilliam  Smith,  step-son  of  a 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, who  had  crossed  the  ocean  with 
Mistress  Betty  on  her  return  from 
school.  They  lived  at  'Blenheim,*  — 
named  for  the  English  home— on  the 
banks  of  the  Chesapeake.  There  Mr. 
Smith  died;  and  as  the  estate  was  en- 
tailed, Betty  went  back  to  the  home  of 
her  first  husband,  where  she  died,  at- 
tractive to  the  end. 

"In  the  historic  relics  at  the  Chicago 
exposition  ot  1S93  was  a  quaint  old 
amethyst  set  ring  labelled:  'This  ring 
belonged  to  Betty  Martin,  grandmother 
of  Gov.  Paca  of  Maryland.' 

"I  hope  some  may  be  pleased  with 
this  limited  biography  of 
"'HI!  Betty  Martin,  tip-toe-flne. 
Can't  find  a  husband  to  suit  her  mind.' 


"Betty  Martin"  has  been  mentioned 
in  this  column  several  times  and  in 
various  rhymes.  The  Herald  Is  indebt- 
'•d  to  "I.  L.  G."  for  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketch: 


MME.  PARLAGHI 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  adventurers  who  won  a  decided 
but  necessarily  short  success  had  many 
<;ualities  in  common.  They  were  gen- 
erally charming  personally,  often  im- 
pressive in  manner,  always  audacious 
and  clever,  with  capabilities  in  one  or 
more  directions  that  were  far  above  the 
ordinary.  The  Chevalier  d'Eon,  Cagli- 
cstro  et  al.  were  of  the  same  type.  A 
very  agreeable  lady  has  just  passed 
away  who  possessed  with  these  many 
characteristics  in  common.  Let  us  say 
.lothing  evil  of  the  dead,  but  the  ca- 
K-er  of  Mme.  Parlaghi,  the  Hungarian 
portrait  painter,  is  worthy  of  being 
more  critically  chronicled  in  some  par- 
ticulars than  was  done  of  late  by  the 
.-nithor  of  a  syndicated  article,  who 
claimed  for  the  artist  royal  birth,  and 
t.iat  she  was  "one  of  the  greatest  Wom- 
an artists  of  all  time,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  portrait  painters  of  the  day!" 
;MesS"s.  Sargent,  Benson,  Tarbell,  Reid, 
Dewing  and  others  please  take  notice!) 

EASY  MARKS 

To  correct  a  few  of  the  inaccuracies 
into  which  the  writer  of  the  article  fell, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  lady  was  prob- 
ably of  the  lesser  Hungarian  nobility, 
was  handsome,  talented  to  a  moderate 
degree,  used  to  the  world  and  societj' 
and  of  extreme  cleverness  In  the  useful 
art  of  wheedling.  The  astonishing  way 
in  which  she  created  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery,  romance  and  tradition  about 
her  own  person  was  quite  worthy  of  the 
best  adventurers,  and  tlie  result  was 
shown  when,  armed  with  good  letters 
of  introduction  (Oh.  so  easy  to  get  in 
this  world!)  she  wheedled  dear  Mr. 
Choate  (an  aged,  good-natured  gentle- 
man) into  having  his  portrait  painted. 
(Oh,  dear  me,  not  for  money!)  and 
Uf  ing  said  portrait  as  the  entering 
Medge  into  New  York  society,  which 
she  then  found,  to. use  a  modern  word, 
very  easy.  Her  work  varied  from  down- 
right mediocre  to  passable,  but  her 
aristocratic  (off  the  stage)  manners,  her 
rooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  her 
'iveried  servants,  headed  by  a  gigantic 
uniformed  porter,  who  resembled  a  be- 
ilizzened  general  of  Cossacks,  ah.  what 
a  joy  to  be  painted  by  a  real  princess  in 
such  surroundings!  How  she  per- 
suaded so  many  rich  people  that  they 
p^sitively  had  to  be  painted  by  her 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  as  astonish- 
ing episodes  In  Manhattan  chronicles. 
.\nd  there  are  many  American  painters 
who  never  earned  enough  to  live  at  a 
hotel  but  whose  talents  far  transcended 
tliat  of  the  "princess"  who  might 
rr.minate  on  the  hoUowness  and  false 
art  standards  of  society. 

MASHING  A  HOHENZOLLERN 
But  the  "princess"  only  repeated  her 
successful  campaign  carried  out  in  Ber- 
lin in  the  90s  of  the  last  century,  of 
which  I  was  an  interested  spectator.  As 
in  New  York,  she  brought  excellent  let- 
ters to  prominent  people  and  the  rest 
followed.    Then  followed  also  the  epi-.,; 
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sode  which  the  author  of  the  above- 
mentioned  article  Incorrectly  relates. 
The  grreat  Reichstag  building  in  Berlin 
had  just  been  dedicated  by  the  Kaiser, 
by  whose  favorite  architect  It  had  been 
planned,  and  it  was  promptly  declared 
by  the  Berlin  artists  and  the  general 
public  to  be  the  Gipfel  der  Geschmack 
iosikeit  (height  of  bad  taste),  a  dictum 
which  angered  the  Allhighest.  The 
Baroness  von  Parlag^hi  (she  was  a  mere 
baroness  then,  by  courtesy  only,  as  the 
Parlaghl  family  did  not  possess  that 
title  or  any  other)  succeeded  In  getting 
the  Emperor  (for  who  could  refuse  her 
anything,  such  were  her  fascinating 
ways?)  to  have  his  portrait  painted;  but 
when  it  was  sent  to  the  jury  of  the 
Berlin  salon  of  that  year.  It  was  re 
fused  as  not  worthy  to  be  shown,  a  very 
just  verdict.  It  was  this  painting  which 
the  Kaiser,  thereby  Insulting  every 
i  painter  in  Berlin,  caused  to  be  exposed 
I  In  the  grand  entrance  hail  of  the  exhi- 
bition at  Moabit,  on  a  special  easel, 
j  Having  come  to  the  end,  a  few  years 
later,  of  her  Berlin  vogue,  she  married 
the  "Prince"  Lwow,  who  was  indeed  a 
Russian  nobleman  whose  title,  for  want 
of  a  correct  equivalent.  Is  translated 
prince.  The  idea  that  he  was  of  i-oyal 
rank  or  anything  approaching  it  is  sim- 
ply funny.  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
princes  all  over  Russia,  who  are  simply 
a  higher  sort  of  peasant.  But  princess 
sounded  magnificent,  and  helped  the  lit- 
tle charming  Hungarian  woman  to  new 
successes  in  the  land  of  gullibility,  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A. 

She  was  a  dear,  good  soul,  theatrical 
to  a  degree,  believing  the  traditions  she 
took  such  pains  to  disseminate.  She 
played  the  society  game  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  her  talents  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  her  Interesting  personality, 
but  very  certainly  not  her  artistic 
achievements,  enabled  her  to  play  a  part 
twice  that  was  brilliant. 

EDWABD  BRECK. 


MY!  MY! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  sporting  writer  who  has  been  call- 
ing- Mr.  Firpo  the  "Wild  Bull  of  the 
Pampas"  referred  to  him  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  defeat  as  the  "Ox  of  the 
Argentine." 

LORD  ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  thought  it  might  be  worthy  of  rec- 
ord that  Miss  June  Fields  married  Mr. 
GraK.s-  at  Sugar  Hill,  N.  H.,  and  that 
they  not  only  "make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,"  but  deal  out  to  summer  visitors 
the  most  exquisite  of  sweet  peas  and 
other  flowers. 

Yes,  and  Miss  Arvida  Offenlock  is  a 
•calp  specialist  In  Chicago,  , 


'Vl 

M,d 
'  1 


But  forasmuch  as  the  Sermon  Is  one 
thing,  and  the  Preacher  an  other:- I 
love  as  much  to  see  Brutus  In  Phitarkc, 
as  in  himself:  I  would  rat'ner  makej 
fhoice  to  know  certainl.v,  wh.at  talko  ho 
had  In  his  Tent  with  some  of  his 
familiar  friends  the  night  foregoing  the 
battel  than  the  speech  he  made  the 
morrow  after  to  his  Armle:  and  what 
he  did  In  his  chamber  or  closet,  than  i 
what  In  the  Senate  or  market  place. — 
Montaigne. 


A  DENTIST  INTERVENED 

I  do  not  find  the  light  of  stars 

As  waiTn  since  you  are  lost 

To  me  forever;  your  small  faith 

Just  seemed  to  slip  away. 

Like  ebb-tide;  you  preferred 

A  poli.«ther  of  teeth — 

An  artisan  who  looks  In  open  mouths— 

To  roe,  a  .scribbling  dreamer 

Looking  Into  souls! 

COLORADO  PETE. 

In  Pittsfleld  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giordano 
named  their  triplets  Prima.  Seconda 
and  Terza  in  the  order  of  their  birth. 
Wo  once  knew  a  man  named  Quartus 
-kerman,  but  he  was  not  the  fourth 

iild  born  to  his  parents.  If  a  girl  is 
named  Octavla,  she  is  not  necessarily 
an  eighth.  There  was  a  charming  Eng- 
lish actress  in  musical  comedy  whose 
'  iristian  name  was  Declma.    Was  she 

I 'J  10  th  bom  to  her  parents? 


WHOM    DID  IT7 

(Prom  the  Hyannls  Patriot) 

'  will  give  $10  reward  to  any  one 
ho  can  give  me  information  as  to 
Horn  entered  my  cottage  and  took 
'"■ec  bumerte  from  an  oil  stove,  also 
'■>le   a   screen   door,    taking   off  the 

sing.  Both  the  burners  and  screen 
lor  were  found  in  the  lake  some  time 

Ur  they  were  stolen,  showing  it  was 

case  of  sheer  cus.sedness. 


Tne  London  Dally  Chronicle,  speaking 
bar  helor.s  having  been  penalized  with 
/ie-.'  to  encouraging  matrimony,  says: 
he  citizens  of  Easthara,  .Vlass.,  de- 
ced  that  every  man  should  kill  six 
-lOkhiMs  .md  three  crows  yearly  while 


■•  -  1  .-.J   .  .nur,-.  ,1  and 

wh.=n  were  bachelors  of  Eastliam  al- 
kwtd  to  remain  single  without  this 
compuLwy  gunning?  Perhaps  Mr.  Syl- 
vt-ster  Baxter  can  Inform  us. 

THE  KU  KLUX~KUEAN  KAMELIA 

CAilr.  in  the  Fiery  Cro.s«) 
FOR  SALE — Bathroom  complete,  J90 
K.  M.  Hardin  &  Co.   Lady  attendant. 
"-20  E.  Michigan-st. 


NEED  OF  PENAL  REFORM 

(Salt  Lake  City  Tribune) 
The  party  who  picked  up  a  pair  of 
red  puttees  on  the  bench  at  the  State 
Prison  please  can  Hy.  1294   and  get 
reward. 


PROBABLY  NUT  SIZE* 

A  d'^aler  in  Des  Moines  hag  put  out 
the  sign:  "Our  Coal  1b  Crazy  with  the 
Heat." 


THAT  "CADY"  WRITER 

While  some  think  that  "Cady"  in  the 
sentence  with  reference  to  Aphra  Behn 
— a  word  that  has  excited  the  curiosity 
of  our  readers — is  a  misprint  for  "lady," 
a  correspondent  sends  this  note: 

Wright's  "Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English"— not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Wright's  ^eat  Dialect 
Dictionary:  "Cady:  foolish,  addled. 
Lloyd's  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  says: 
"Cady— Cadgy  (Scotch).  Cadgy— lively 
and  frisky;  wanton  (Scotch):  "Ye  nar , 
.saw  him  sae  cadgy  in  your  life."  (Scott: 
"Bride  of  Lammermoor.") 


ADD  "AMIABLE  HUSBANDS" 
(HarrLs,  Mo.,  Herald.) 
Notice— To  whom  It  may  concern:  A 
false  report  is  out  that  I  would  not  let 
my  wife  vote.  It  is  not  true.  She  votes 
vrhen  and  as  she  pleases. — John  Wash- 
burn. 


'       ADD:  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  a  recent  trip  from  Bar  Harbor  to 
Boston  over  the  road,  I  noticed  two 
signs: 

RUPUS  HATCH 
Brown  Egpgs. 


WE  SUPPLY  OUR  OWN  CHIPS  AND 
KISSES. 

I  fear  that  the  second  is  too  recon- 
dite for  the  average  person  who  hasn't 
had  a  Harvard  education.  But  any  one 
who  has  ever  seen  that  kind  of  a  spar- 
row sitting  on  the  Harvard  fence  would 
see  a  point.  R.  W  H 

Boston. 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  possible  tUat  our  good  old  Doc 
Lvans  had  been  roped  In  as  head  of  the 
so-called  "Invisible  Empire"?  Perhaps 
It  Is  not  so  improbable,  as  he  has  been 
giving  us  Instructions  as  to  our  in- 
visible "Innards." 

Is  it  possible  tha,t  women  will  be 
added  to  the  atulllble  ministers,  profos- 
■-sors,  wonla-be  reformers  and  others 
who  think  that  Americanism  needs  a 
disguise?  At  $10  a  head  and  $6.50  for 
the  disguise. 

Is  it  possible  that  oui*  sympathies  are 
to  be  more  enlisted  for  families  of 
Sacco,  Vanzettl  and  such  than  for  the 
lamilles  of  the  victims? 

Is  It  possible 'that  we  shall  extend 
more  pity  for  those  who  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  photographs  of  the  moon  and 
sun  than  to  the  families  of  those  poor 
mariners  trapped  and  drowned  on  the 
U.  S.  navy  ship  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia? 

Will  the  fault  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  drowned  sailors  that  It  happened, 
as  the  captain  of  the  steamer  Portland 
was  blamed,  and  the  engineer  of  the 
locomotive  at  Readvllle  was  blamed— 
all  being  dead  and  unable  to  defend 
themselves?  COXY. 
Erldgewater. 


TOLERANCE 

The-  rich  may  dwell  in  palaces. 

And  ride  in  limousines. 
And  spend  their  days  devising  ways 
To  dissipate  their  means. 

The  rich  may  dress  in  sequin  gowns. 
Wear  jewels  in  their  hair, 
.And  d*nce,  aad  dino,  and  drink  sweet 
(  wins — 

They  may;  I  do  not  care. 

OLIVE  DOUGLAS. 

There  are  fashions  in  vital  matters 
as  well  as  In  fripperies.  This  world  holds 
so  many  interesting  and  undying  things 
that  no  individual,  no  community,  can 
keep  them  all  going  at  once.  We  glow 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  thing,  we  get  it 
out  of  proportion  for  a  time,  we  drop 
it:  if  it's  a  triviality  it  won't  come  U]) 
;>galn.  I  don't  say  that  time  and  pos- 
terity always  get  the  proportions  right. 
Ijut  If  a  flrst-rate  thing  be  established 
they  won't  let  li;  be  destroyed. — Man- 
chester Suardlan. 

BOY,   PAGE    DR.  MASSEE 

As  the  World  Wagsi  1 
When  In  San  Francisco  at  the  tlm« 
of  the  Panama-Paclflo  exposition  and 
during  a  discussion  of  the  earthquake,  [ 
oixvnva  referred  to  by  the  Inlv-bitants  1 


bee;iig   uic   I'oliie.^  at   uil-  t  (jiu!,-a.    il.tali  aii;^M.L  ui  .ii'j 

Handelian  chorus  (slightly  altered);  "Wonderful — all  flesh  seen  together." 

We  were  surprised  that  Mr.  Ziegfeld  includes  in  this  edition  of  the 
Follie*  "Jerry  &  Co.,"  a  knock-about,  rough  and  tumble  act,  of  the  sort 
that  we  had  supposed  is  now  lerformed  only  in  .small-town  theatres  vis- 
i'.-.?d  by  wandering  burlesque  croupes.  Yet  Mr.  Ziegfeld  evidently  knows 
Vtc  taste  of  the  great  "metripolitan"  American  public,  for  last  Monday 
night  when  the  comedians  were  hit  on  the  head  by  falling  pianks,  ftU 
down  a  ladder,  suffered  similar  accidents;  when  they  threw  thing;,  about 
to  their  own  great  personal  inconvenience,  bashed  one  another,  sat  in 
water  or  sawed  asunder  the  horse  as  well  as  a  board,  there  were  noisy 
squeals  of  joy  throughout  the  theatre  and  fair  ladies  screamed:  "Oh  dear, 
oh  dear!  Did  you  ever?"  while  their  gallant  spouses  and  swains  wiped 
away  the  streaming  tears  of  merriment. 

The  "Rube"  Dance  by  the  Kelo  Brothers  also  excited  laughter,  but 
this  acrobatic  dancing  is  well  worth  seeing.  The  gravity  of  the  dancers, 
the  ilWisgruised  jealousy  of  the  ana  when  the  other  has  performed  a 
striking  feat  and  his  laudable  desire  to  outdo  it,  then  his  air  of  triumph — 
those  are  graphically  expressed. 

While,  as  we  said  last  Tuesday,  the  dancing  of  Miss  Law  was  grace- 
ful and  elastic,  while  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus  showed  the  invention 
and  the  taste  of  the  experienced  Mr.  Wayburn,  the  dancing  of  this  chorus 
-was  negligible.  At  the  best  there  were  only  slight  variations  of  the 
Kiralfy  Kick.  Yet  whenever  a  long  line  of  girls  raised  legs  in  a  forward 
kick  in  unison,  there  was  enthusiastic  applause  as  if  there  had  suddenly 
be  en  a  revelation  of  ineffable  beauty  in  terpsichorean  art. 

Mr.  Ziegfeld  in  his  earnest  and  indefatigable  efforts  in  "glorifying 
the  American  Girl"  might  put  on  his  playbills  a  line  from  one  of  Swin- 
burne's earlier  poems: 

"And  all  her  body  was  more  virtuous  than  souls  of  women  fashioned 
otherwidn." 

I'hlss  -would  be  a  more  acceptable  motto  than  the  remark  of  a  sour- 
visaged— the  Shakespearian  phrase  is  "tripe-faced"— person  who  said  that 
"Follies"  and  "Scandals"  are  merely  examples  of  the  disease  known  as 
proud  flesh.  This  remark  is  surely  not  .applicable  to  the  "Follies"  now  in 
Boston,  for  the  charming  young  women  do  not  show  undue  aggressive 
appreciation  of  nature's  kindness  toward  them. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  dancing,  or  the  lack  of  truly  artistic  dancing. 
Are  imitations  of  the  danse  du  ventre,  or  the  intensified  "shimmy,"  or 
the  vigorous  contortions  from  hips  to  neck  really  attractive  to  any  one 
except  very  old  gentlemen  who  are  threatened  with  senile  dementia? 

What  an  outcry  there  was  when  "The  Black  Crook"  was  first  pro- 
duced! One  would  have  thought  that  it  was  the  show  which  brought 
down  fire  on  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  Not  only  the  pulpit  denounced  it 
but  even  as  liberally  minded  a  woman  as  Olive  Logan  wrote  a  furious 
and  to  our  young  mind,  indecent  article  against  the  managers  that  pui 
poor  girls  ip  tights  and  the  bestial  audiences  that  applauded.  Yet  whai 
a  pleasing  and  decorous  show  "The  Black  Crook"  was  with  its  variou- 
specialties"— among  them  the  dancing  of  the  Majiltons!  Today,  it  woul. 
be  voted  dull.  Yet  when  it  was  first  seen  and  for  some  years  afterwarii 
uncle  Amos  fired  with  an  unholy  desire,  ventured  to  visit  Boston  thas 
ne  might  dilate  on  his  experience  when  he  again  dropped  in  at  the  vil- 
lage store  and  deacons  in  good  and  regular  standing  donned  false  whis- 
kers, gazed  open-mouthed  at  the  stage,  and  thus  snatched  a  fearful  joy 

What  would  Uncle  Amos  have  done  had  he  last  Monday  night  seen 
the  young  women  who  drew  the  back  curtains  to  open  and  close  a  scene- 
He  surely  would  have  fainted  in  his  seat.  When  the  statues  in  the  mu- 
seum came  to  life  he  would  have  attempted  to  rush  on  the  stage. 
W»  T  ^"-'^  sophisticated.    We  are  not  easily  n^ived. 

Tnd  S  ""^,"^^."^""'  fl^^,  y^^^S  women  do  not  allow  us  to^uess 
Th^  «n7  ^.^v  ^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^  t°  please  the  eye  in  the  Follies,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Physi- 

c;nt?rron7nf  ;  f"'"'  wriggling  and  convulsive 

contortions  of  hips  and  uaist  is  neither  alluring  nor  beautiful  Probablv 
the  onentals  and  the  South  Sea  island  nymphs  do  it  much  beUer 
,  The  audience  at  tli«  Copley  Theatre  is  supposed  to  he  a  special  au- 
Jience,  one  sworn  to  assist  in  the  "uplift"  of  the  stagl  and  n^mere^y 
Uch':xceTenranf  "^^^  "^f^--^'  ^PPl--es.  Why  is  it  tLn  tht ' 
''The  ?ruth  AhoTt  R^^r-f '  PJ^-^'  "Chains,"  "Rutherford  and  Son," 
ChaJitv  Tb.f  R  I'^i  ^"'^  interesting  plays  of  lesser  merit,  as  "The 

^.harity  That  Begins  at  Home"  and  Pinero's  "The  Times"  receive  meagre 

3:1n^t  hi:to';i''?th'^?^f  ^^"^  "^^^^'^^'^  Aunt""r;known'^" 

cess'?f".T^heTk'e?y 'S-^in^^  "'T'''"  ^-fP-'^-t  the  great  sue- 
,-h^r.Z     /-l  ^"  London,  remarks  gravely  "As  to  the 

htTn^l^hl/otrnVoVN  ""t'^i^'t'^^'     depend's  on  how  well  Scl^-J 

Etes  ''  tL  ^^I  facrtw        ^r'^  '^^^  °f  '•-k  for  the 

it  was  sepn  ;^  T     f        f        P'^y        produced  at  the  Copley  before 
was  seen  in  London,  and  ran  here  for  four  weeks,  is  calmly  ignored 
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A  new  play  by  John  Galsworthy  will 
^be  produced  In  London  early  next  year. 

Harris  Deans's  version  of  Thackeray's 
•'Rose  and  the  Ring,"  produced  at  Liv- 
erpool last  Christmas  will  probably  be 
seen  in  London  during  Christmastide. 


as  "the  fire,"  I  was  told  that  in  one 
section  of  ,the  destroyed  city  a  saloon 
was  the  only  building  left  standing  un- 
harmed. The  tiuick-witted  owner  had 
this  sign  put  up  on  the  premises: 
"If,  as  they  say,  God  burned  the  town 

TJ.nause  it  was  so  frisky, 
■Why  did  he  burn  the  churches  down 
And  leaVe  Cohallan  s  whiskey?" 
Dr.  Massee  will  no  doubt  be  Inter- 
ested in  this  incident,  and  Mr.  Cohallan 
would  certainly  be   interested,  in  Dr. 
Massee's  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  Japanese  earthquake,        N.  Lk  B. 
Aususta,  M» 


•^bTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STAGE 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
II  Emmet  Glootz,  the  well  known 
iheatrical  manager,  returned  yesterday 
from  a  long  visit  among  the  European 
capitals  in  search  of  plays  for  his  stars 
and  theatres,  and  gave  out  the  follow- 
ing exclusive  statement  to  aU  papers: 

••I  found  the  stage  in  bad  shape 
everywhere  save  In  Haflz,  which,  I  pre 
diet,  will  soon  be  looked  up  to  as  the 
theatrical  metropolis  of  the  world.  A  - 
thouch  greatly  handi»pped  by  the  fa" 
ure  of  the  United  States  to  accept  Ar- 
ticle X  the  Hafizers  have  ma.stered  the 
trick  of  chiaroscuro  in  their  drama, 
with  the  result  that  th"'''"«  .^'j^^'tV. 
"t  have  taken  for  immediate  produo 

tion  Abou  Pasha's  '-e™a'"!i=^^'VJ'nMa. 
•Ttdtrts,'  which  I  will  can  'The  \  anila- 
Cage,'  as  I  do  not  think  the  average 
American  can  pronounce  the  orlg  nal 
title.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  play 
yet  written  by  anybody  >^iiv  -  th(^  pac- 
ing of  Weber  and  F'el<" 
yount?  girl   whose  indii 


l^over«(I  TO  IW  In  HW, 
ti'  ii.  1  ,1  .  r  soul  had  passed  Into  | 
I  ho  body  of  a  small  white  vanlla  her 
rather  had  captured,  tamed,  and  raged 
In  tho  buck-yard.  The  lover  kills  the 
vanlla,  whereupon  the  girl  regains  her 
.iffecllon  for  him. 

"Dr.  Abou,  the  author,  says  the  play 
iij  an  adaptation  to  cultural  Ideals  of 
ihawell  known  Pythagorean  theory;  but 
I  think  he  Is  misinformed.  I  Ilnd  that  It 
aymboUzo.s  a  plea  for  tho  municipal 
owniirshlp  of  street  ij^Uways. 

"I  have  contracted  for  the  next  17 
piftys  l)y  John  Drlnkwntcr,  whose  'Abra- 
ham LIntoln'  fooled  'em  for  the  coin. 
I  saw  hia  'Robert  K.  Lea'  In  London, 
;ind  thought  It  suffered  for  lack  of  u 
good  bunjo-player.  His  llrst  play  Tor 
m.'  will  be  'John  Alexander  Dowle.* 
All  17  of  the  plays  are  biographical;  but 
'Dowle'  is  particularly  so.  Indeed,  It  is 
almost  autobiographical. 

"Urlnkwater  Is  eager  to  do  a  play  for 
;»>a  about  Len  .Small,  but  It  waiting  to 
fft  some  material  for  a  happy  ending. 
I  am  negotiating  with  Harold  Lloyd, 
and.  If  successful,  will  learn  him  how 
t.i  '  i!k  correct,  and  then  let  him  cre- 
I.  he  title  role  in  Drinkwater'a  'New- 
1  .    l\  Baker.' 

"I  have  other  plans  which,  tor  the 
present,    must   be   secret.     One   is  to 
■.'iiilil  six  theatres  Jn  Chicago.  We  must 
v-areful:  conditions  ar-j  on  the  hog." 

rcOLlSH  SENTIMENT,  ETC. 

"The  IClopement,"  adapted  by  Arthur 
Wlmperis,  from  a  play  by  Messrs.  Ar- 
ntont  and  Gerbldon,  at  the  Comedy 
'ihoatre,  I,on('on,  Aug.  28,  is  described 
ty  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  a  fool- 
isii  essay  In  sentiment.  The  story  Is 
ihus  told  In. a  pleasingly  contemptuous 
manner  by"T.  B."  "Slmone  Martin,  the 
Hinocent  18-year-oId  daughter  of  a  busi- 
ness man  In- Biarritz,  discovers  that  her 
Mother  Is  on  the  point  of  giving  herself 
to  one  of  those  post-war  cads.  This 
f:ciicieroan  Is  certainly  as  rash  as  he  i.s 
!).id.  for  he  climbs  trees  In  broad  day- 
1  gilt  to  enter  the  lady's  bedroom,  and 
inns  about  the  house  brandishing  her 
•  ishtgowns.  Simone  did  not  require 
■  4iticular!y  sharp  eyes  to  see  that  the 
jwist-war  cad  had  sinister  designs.  Her 

■.'.tber,  going  away  on  business,  in- 
fj-ucts  tiie  daughter  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  mother,  and  Slmone  decides  that 

iie  best  way  tc  ket  p  her  mother's  mind 
;r(  the  p'.ist-wir  cad  is  to  become  com- 
promised herself.    Accordingly  she  flies 

n  board  the  yacht  of  a  middle-aged 
.vaster  called  Freyel  who  is  at  the  time 
■ntertaining  a  certain  princess  of  nimble 
virtue.    Freyel  manaei=s  to  es(j^pe  from 
.he  yach'..  so  that  Simone  is  not  com- 
promised  In   fact.     But  the   girl  has 
shocked  her  mother  sufficiently  to  make 
her  abandon  her  tree-climbing  adven- 
turer, and  seek  penitent  happiness  in 
her  husband's  arms.  The  home  is  saved 
and  Slmone.  who  had  been  engaged  to 
a  leading  nincompoop  of  Biarritz,  throws 
this  Imbecile  over  and  is  left  with  the 
creature  Freyel,  whose  mistress  kindly 
retires  from  the  field.    The  sanotlty  of 
the  home  Is  certainly  given  a  some- 
what curious  preservat5on.     ...  If 
these  people  are  typical  of  the  idle  rich 
claas  the  so.mer  membership  of  that 
class  Is  made  a  capital  offence  the  bet- 
tor.   For  they  are  not  only  stupid  and 
•cwd,  they  are  fundamentally  and  Ir- 
"etrlevably  dull." 


K&rel  Capek's  new  play,  "The  Mak- 
icpvlos  Affair,"  has  Just  been  produced 
at  Prague.  "It  is  a  fantastic  comedy.  In 
which  a  woman  is  given  the  pow^er  to 
live  for  hundreds  of  year§,  only  to  find 
r.o  Increased  happiness.  She  discovers 
that,  with  the  loss  of  the  fear  of  death, 

he  has  also  lost  all  normal  passions." 


ERNEST  NEWMAN  LOQ. 

An  intelligent  and  gifted  yung  Kng- 
Ush  singer  whom  T  was  once  coaching 
in   the  second  aria  of  the   Queen  of 
Night  lii  "The  Magic  Flute"  and  who 
had  always  looked  upon  the  coloratura 
as  that  end  nothing  more,  was  aston 
ished  wlipn  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  I 
some  of  tho  phrases  that  look  super-  | 
ficially  lil<e  mere  vocalises  are  re'-'.lly ' 
full  of  dramatic  fury.   When  the  ordi- 
nary  coloratura   singer,    quite  uncon- 
sciously, makes  tliem  sound  like  a  tird 
pecking  at  something,  she  is  nearer  the 
truth  of  the  matter  than  she  suspects; 
it  is  only  the  scale  of  the  pecking  that 
js  wrong.    The  phrases  do  really  sug- 
gest a  bird  driving  its  beak  again  and 
again  into  something;  but  a  big  and 
powerful  bird,  striking  at  something  it 
hates,  and  striking  to  kill.    What  the 
ordinarj-  singer  who  plays  the  part  sug- 
gests is  a  frightened  mouse — frightened 
at  the  technical  task  before  her,  at  the 
vast  audience  in  front  of  her,  and,  in 
some  cases,  at  the  peril  her  life  is  in 
from   the   height   of  the   platform  on 
which  she  is  perched. 


GUSTAVE  HOLST'S  "PLANETS" 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  work  is  so 
long  as  to  make  it  unsuited  in  its  en- 
tirety for  the  average  concert.  Not 
merely  does  it  take  up  a  dispropor- 
tioaate  part  of  the  evening,  but  it  n'ust 
confessed  that  even  the  hardened 
;sician  feels  the  strain  of  such  pro 
ged  cdiicentration  :\,  little  tlrins 
,,     ^  the  e  -1.  It  '-s  not  Hoist's  fatill 


be 


srA.if  .s\:.i.ra.  i;lv<ii  i.^V'  ii  i.I.whLs,  ali 
Impartially-minded  man  like  H.ilst  could  ! 
not  roconcilo  it  with  his  aenso  of  fair-  ' 
ness  not  to  treat  them  all  aiiko.  As  It 
is,  ho  has  shown  a  certain  moderitlon 
In  leaving  out  Jupiter's  mocma  and 
whatever  .laleilitoa  sonm  of  the  other 
planets  may  liave.  The  universe.  In  fact, 

i.s  a  theme  almost  too  vast  for  even 
the  modern  composer.   Some  of  us  still 
rotiiember  Mr.  Wlillttm  Wallace's  "Crc-  , 
atlon"  Syniphoiiy,  given  r.t  one  of  Gran- 
villo    Bantock'.s   New   Brlj^hton   Tower  ] 
roncert.s  some  twenty  years  or  co  ago.  j 
Mr.    Wallace    was   a    hustler;    he    Im-  \  i 
;  |)rovad  on  tho  original  process  by  cre- i 
ntlng  the  world  In.  I  think  it  was,  fcur  ; 
I  movements  Instead  of  six. 

iCarl  Nielsen,  Danish  composer:  I  had 
the  greatest  hopes  of  him  when  I  saw 
him  walk  on  to  the  platform  wearing 
ordinary  evening  dress,  but  with  a  red 
[lie.  I  took  that  to  be  symbolical;  I 
visloned  Mr.  Nielsen  as  the  brother  in 
art  of  that  Russian  Red  composer — I 
I  forget  his  name  at  the  moment — who 
I  tells  us  that  he  has  abolL^hed  everything 
j  and  everybody  In  music  and  rolled  Bach 
and  Beethoven  and  Wagner  and  Brahms 
I  in  mud  and  blood,  and  who,  I  imagine, 
j  before  he  writes  each  new  masterpiece, 
in  a  scale  of  his  o\\~i\  that  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  scales  by  being 
no  scale,  lets  flown  his  back  hair  and 
wades  through  seas  of  gore.  There  is 
nothing  red  about  Mr.  Nielsen,  however, 
except  his  tie.  His  music,  like  the 
lining  of  the  young  lady's  coffin,  may 
have  a  dash  of  heliotrope,  but  that  is 
all.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nielsen's  music  seems  to 
be  mostly  a  collection  of  jottings  from 
a  notebook.  These  are  generally  good 
In  themselves,  but  they  lacli  a  genuine 
connective  tissue;  they  float  about  like 
gobbets  of  j-eal  musical  turtle  in  a  sort 
of  thin  soup  of  academicism. 

J.  D.  asked  recently  in  Th«  Herald 
whether  any  one  knew  the  old  song 
beginning 

"He  hit  me  with  the  hair  brush. 
And  he  biffed  me  in  the  dome." 

The  Herald  has  received  an  answer 


that  is  not  an  answer. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald; 

No,  I  don't,  but  here's  a  classic  of  '.he 
same  Intellectual  sort  which  had  tre- 
mendous vogue  for  years.  The  knock- 
about comedian  on  entering  assumed 
the  posture  of  a  "neat"  song-and-dance 
man  and  warbled  this  strange  verse; 
"She's  the  only  girl  I  love, 
Siie's  got  a  face  on  her  like  a  horse  I 

and  buggy, 
I  met  her  while  leaning  on  the  lake, 

Oh           fireman,  save  my  child!" 

On  the  last  line  he  would  back  up, 
shoot  cuffs,  then  come  forward  "neatly" 
in  time  to  the  music,  and,  just  prelimi- 
nary to  breaking  into  the  usual  dance, 
ciid  a  Leit  Erickson  pose  with  hand 
shading  eyes  gazing  into  the  depths  of 
the  first  entrance.  What  all  this  signi- 
fied heaven  only  knew,  but  ^t  was  in- 
variably good  for  a  laugh  at  the  old 
Howard  in  the  eighties." 

And  the  Jewish  comedian  never  failed 
to  work  this  in  once: 
"I'll  sell  you  this  coat  for  half  a  dollar. 
But  don't  you  go  and  tell  my  brudder, 
For  he  has  got  the  Iieart  disease 
And  would  drop  dead  on  the  spot." 
Neither  of  these   features   had  the 
slightest  relation  to  the  plot. 
Ah.  me,  the  advancing  years! 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES   AND  MUSIC 

A  ciAitest  will  be  held  in  Paris  from 
May  15  to  July  27.  1924,  between  the 
composers  of  music  of  the  different 
nations  admitted  to  the  Olympic  games. 
Only  unpublished  scores  which  draw 
their  isispiration  from  ideas  of  sport 
fsymphonies,  dramas,  choruses,  songs, 
etc.)  can  be  entered  in  the  contest. 
Tiie  time  required  for  their  execution 
must  not  exceed  one  hour. 

The  scores  must  be  sent  to  the  of- 
fices of  the  French  Olympic  committee. 
30  rue  de  Grammont,  Paris  (2c),  pre- 
jpaid,  between  the  first  of  February, 
1923,  and  the  first  of  February,  1921 
klast  day).  They  should  be  accom- 
Ipanled  by  an  arrangement  for  piano 
'and  voice  (piano  two  hands  or  four 
Ihands);  in  case  the  work  submitted  be 
ja  song,  a  translation  into  French  of 
the  text  must  be  sent  with  the  original. 
!a11  indications  of  tempo  must  be  in 
jitalian.  Each  composer  must  send  with 
his  scores  a  notice  giving  his  name, 
(nationality  and  address. 
I  An  international  jury  composed  of 
personalities  in  art  and  sport,  with  a 
majority  of  musical  composers,  will 
judge  the  scores  sent  for  the  contest. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows: 
First,  silver  gilt  Olympic  medal  and 
diploma;  second,  silver  Olympic  medal 
and  diploma;  third,  bronze  Olympic 
j  medal  and  diploma.  The  score  which 
is  awarded  the  silver  gilt  medal  will 
be  played  under  the  direction  of  the 
i  "Commission  des  Arts  et  Relations  Ex- 
terieures"  of  the  Olympic  games, 
'  .ther  in  the  stadium  or  in  a  concert 


wor  U. 

None  of  the  scores  sent  to  the  con- 
test may  be  played  or  reproduced  with- 
out the  written  authorization  of  their 
author.  Whatever  the  cause  or  extent 
of  damage,  tho  "Commission  des  Arts 
et  Relations  Exterloures"  cannot,  under 
any  circumstajiccs,  be  tield  responsible 
for  the  damage  to  scores  by  fire,  theft, 
los.s  or  other  accidents  which  might 
occur. 

VARIOUS  NOTES 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  urgetl 
In  favor  of  opera  in  a  language  un- 
known to  us— that  it  leaves  the  Imagina- 
tion wholly  free,  while  words  are,  at 
times,  to  opposite  effect.  Much  as  I 
admire  Parsifal,  the  first  conversatlo'n 
between  Gurnemang  and  the  hero  In- 
variably reminds  me  of  a  casual  meeting 
between  the  headmaster  and  a  back- 
ward boy  from  the  lower  forms  of  a 
preparatory  school.  When  Scarpia,  after 
having  Cavaradossi  tortured  almost 
under  the  very  eyes  of  Tosca,  Invites 
her  to  partake  of  his  evening  meal  with 
tho  remark:  "My  poor  supper  has  been 
interrupted,"  I  invaria-bly  feel  tlja-t  there 
was  the  making  of  a  good,  law-abiding, 
and  not  particularly  bright  citizen  in 
Baron  Scarpia.  But  this  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  opera.  We  must  turn  to 
mimes  and  dancer-s  if  we  wish  to  let 
the  imagination  roam  untrammelled  in 
tho  realms  of  fantastic  tragedy  and 
fantastic  comedy  where  Tamar's  lovers 
are  hurled  as  if  from  the  edge  of  a 
planet  to  fall  through  all  eternity, 
where  the  good-humored  ladles  make 
;merry  with  the  ghosts  of  18th  century 
'Venice.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  estab- 
lish opera  as  a  national  art  form— to 
perform  it  In  the  language  understood 
and  spoken  by  all.  If  tho  translation 
is  inadequate,  the  public  has  the  right 
to  insist  that  it  should  be  do-no  again 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  do  it. — 
London  Dally  Telegraph. 

To  the  average  Briton  a  plantation 
song  means  a  comic  affair — comic  even 
where  it  is  meant  to  be  serious,  as  in 
the  spirituals — with  a  certain  amount  of 
syncopation. — Ernest  Newman. 

Four  Choral  Preludes  by  Ethel  Smyth, 
arrangements  for  strings  and  a  few 
other  instruments,  of  organ  preludes 
were  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
London  Promenade  Concert  Aug.  29. 
Dame  Smyth  conducted.  "They  would 
probably  have  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion under  a  conductor  with  a  less 
angular  and  uncertain  beat;  as  it  was, 
the  playing  lacked  the  definition  of 
outline  which  is  essential  to  this  class 
of  music." 


Apropos  of  Borodin's  symphony  No.  2, 
B  minor,  with  its  "barbaric  and  highly 

C'lored  splendor,"  played  at  the  same 
concert,  the  Times  said;  "Borodin  was 
:i0  exception  to  the  rule  that  Russian 
composers  show  themselves  generally 
;»jcapable  of . -developinr-  their  material; 
'.heir  qualities  lie  in  the  direction  of 
hiilliant  coloring  and  rhythmic  force. 
There  is  the  exception  of  Tchaikovsky, 
l-ut  he,  like  Turgeniev,  who  was  the 
( nly  Russian  nov.  list  with  a  sense  of 
form,  wa.?  somethln?;  of  a  cosmopoli- 
ui-n," 


The  soloists  of  the  Detroit  Symphony 
orchestra  this  season  will  be:  Singers, 
Mmes.  Braslau,  Clemors,  Hempel,  One- 
gin;  violinists,  Mis.cha  Elman.  Ilya 
Schkolnik,  EIrem  Zlmalist;  pianists. 
,Mmes.  Bloomfleld  Zeisler,  Wanda  Lan- 
dowska  (harpsiclic-d),  and  Messrs.  Gab- 
nlowitsch,  Nikisch  and  Rosenthal.  Mr.  i 
cjabrilowitsch  Is  the  conductor;  'Victor 
Kolar,  the  assistant  conductor,  liruno 
Walter  will  conduct  as  a  guest. 


Robert   Lorenz,   In   the   Daily  Tele- 
graph of  L-indor.;    'in  no  country  are 
music- lovers  so  tepid,  or  so  cowardly  : 
in  this.    Under  the  banner  of  "good  [ 
foim"  they  tolera-^  in  music  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  insult  that  they  would 
not  dream  of  tole.-ating  in  other  sphere? 
of  life.    Why  it  shoul'-  be  bad  form  .'i 
.ift  up  vour  voice  in  the  cause  of  music  ; 
I  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  ! 
rtally     enthusiasMc     and     enlightened  i 
r.iusic-lovers    allow    themselves   to  be 
bamboozled  time  after  time  simply  be-  ' 
o-iuse  they  have  rot  the  pluck  to  make 
taeir  views  public.    It  may  sound  vain- 
glorious, but  1  mike  so  bold  as  to  say 
that  if  every  one  who  had  halt  my  love 
ir,r  music  In  general  had  made  them- 
ttlves  one-hundredth  part  as. objection- 
able to  composers,  pe-formers,  critics. 
iind  editors  as  I  have  done  in  the  last 
four  years  our  m.usical  life  would  be  a 
good  deal  more  uncouth  and  less  stag- 
nant than  it  is  now.    No  specific  musi- 
cal knowledge  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, only  an  un-hakable  resolution  to 
ia.ke  nothing  lying  down  which  one  feels 
convinced  should  be  fo-ight  against.  One 
i.iay   often   be   proved   wrong,    but  no 
harm  to  self  or  others  has  ever  re- 
sulted from  -speaking  nut  on  any  sub- 
j.  ct     If  only  a  few  thousand  music- 

ivers  would  understand  that,  by  mere- 
ly wanting  Elgar's  music  and  saying  so, 
tiiey  can  have  it.  we  should  be  miles 
ijrther  on  the  -way  to  salvation. 

Tn  La  Critic^  Musicale  Alfredo 
Casella  has  written   about  jazz  music, 

■'(I..  . 

profession 


•  ■M,,,,,,-     '1  Lorou.1  Impresfil.—-, 

ti'  ,1  luu- i.-i.ui  lujv  have  expcrlencaa 
In' the  United  States  that  which  (iom- 
inates  every  other  by  its  orlg  nallty.  Its 
force  of  novelty  and  ..veii  ot  modern- 
ism lis  stupendous  dowry  of  dynamics 
and'  of  propulsive  energy,  U.  without 
doubt,  the  negro  music  called  Jazz. 
(Casella  Is  wrong  In  .-.uppos.ng  that 
jazz  has  anything  to  do _  with  negro 
music  )  "The  occasional  aecadent  ex- 
amples of  Jazz  which  wc  have  had  here 
and  there  In  ICurope  do  not  give,  even 
faintly  an  Idea  of  this  most  curious 
music,''-  and  he  proceeds  to  en'arge 
upon  the  wonderful  instrumental  tech- 
nique of  tho  leading  players  ot  Jazz  he 
heard  In  America.  "If  this  technique  is 
unusual  and  bewildering,  not  less  so 
are  the  aesthetic  values  revealed 
I  through  it.  Art  this  is-art  composed. 
I  first  of  all,  of  rhythm;  of  u  brutal 
'rhythm  often;  but  !ilway.=:  rhythm  of  a 
barbaric  effectiveness  which  would 
raise  the  dead;  rhythm  whicli,  on  ac- 
count of  its  per.slstency,  its  tremendous 
motive  force,  brings  to  mind  not  rarely 
the  more  heroic  pages  of  Beethoven  or 
of  Stravinsky." 

The  1)  minor  Concerto  Tor  violin  and 
orchestra  by  Dohiianyi  -.vas  played  by 
^IIss  Isolde  Menges  at  the  Qu-^en's  Hall, 
[it  was  practically  a  novelty  to  I^ondon,  i 
as  it  has  been  heard  before  only  with  , 
a  piano  transcription  of  the  orchestral  | 
part. 

The  Times  said  of  this  work  wldch  | 
has  been  performed  in  Boston  by  Mr.  I 
Spalding  at  a  Symphony  "oncert:  I 
"As  the  orchestra  is  of  great  imror-  ; 
tance  throughout — indeed,  the  '<olo  vio-  ' 
lin  does  not  really  dominate  the  music 
I  until  the  last  movement — the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  work  was  not  fully 
apparent  until  last  night.   It  is  In  four 
;  movements,  and  cyclic  in  form  to  the 
I  extent  that  themes  from  the  first  three 
movements  are  reviewed  at  the  end  of 
the  last.  The  themes  are  significant  and 
ably  developed,  while  the  orchestration 
is  always  effective  and  sometimes  in- 
spired, as  in  the  beautiful  pianissimo 
passage  for  muted  trumpets,  which  ac- 
companies the  solo  instrument  at  the 
end  of  the  slow  movement.    The  con- 
certo is  not  original  in   the  sense  of 
working  along  an  untried  path;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  individual  in  Idiom,  the 
!  only  noticeable  Influence  being  that  of 
Brahms  in  the  last  movement. 

A  CAUTION  TO  PLAYWRIGHTS 

I  (Manchester  Ouardian) 

Dramatists  who  live  in  hopes  of  a 
world-wide  reputation  Would  do  well  to 
consider  two  items  in  the  current  news. 
The  police  authorities  in  Paris  have 
placed  a  ban  on  "a  film  entitled  'The 
Birth  of  a  Nation'  "  (rather  late  in  the 
day  if  this  is  the  same  "Birth  of  a 
Nation"  which  America  and  most  of 
Europe  have  been  looJ}lng  at  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years),  and  soviet 
Russia  is  .said  to  have  forbidden  any 
theatrical  performance  in  which  fun  is 
made  of  Jews.  The  Paris  decision  Is 
presumably  another  indication  that  of- 
ficial Prance  is  determined  to  have  no 
dealings  with  a  "color  ban"  of  the 
Amer:can  model.  The  famous  Griffith 
film  takes  a  strongly  southern  line  in 
dealiner  with  the  American  civil  war, 
and  when  it  was  first  .s-hown  In  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  there  was 
open  trouble  over  this  aspect  of  the 
story.  French  sensitiveness  on  behalf 
of  men  of  color  Is  becoming  somewhat 
acute,  and  people  who  are  preparing 
plays  or  films  for  consumption  in  France 
had  evidently  better  bear  the  tendency 
In  mind.  However,  it  is  an  easy  diffi- 
culty to  surmount;  if  you  must  have 
negroes  (and  their  dramatic  necessity  is 
not  very  obvious)  it  is  always  possible 
to  have  them  noble  or  pathetic,  as  an 
old  but  pretty  strong  literary  tradition 
already  testifies.  The  new  Russian 
uk.ise,  "No  jokes  about  Jews."  sounds 
a  rather  more  serious  matter.  A  nice 
plight  the  humorous  stage  would  be  in 
if  other  theatrically  oppressed  nation- 
alities could  induce  the  police  to  give 
them  a  similar  measure  of  protection. 
If  you  are  not  to  joke  about  Jews,  why 
should  you  be  allowed  to  Joke  about 
I  Scotsmen  or  Irishmen)?  And  if  whole 
I  nationalities  can  be  put  out  of  bounds, 
why  not  whole  professions?  The  clergy 
and  some  others  might  demand  a  close 
season  from  such  attacks.  And  per- 
haps— the  most  alarming  possibility  of 
all — the  public  might  support  all  of  the 
claimants,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
about  time  some  reall.r  new  humorous 
characters  were  invented.  All  things 
considered,  there  is  an  ominous  ring 
about  the  embargo  from  soviet  Russia. 


IN  GOOD,  OLD  MINSTREL   DAYS  | 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  j 

Inspired  by  Mr.  Patrick  Finn's  para- 
graph, I  send  you  three  old  programmes 
(copies  thereof)  of  date  April  29,  1875 — 
and  they  (the  perfornr.ancies)  were  given  | 
for  a  benefit  performance,  tendered  by 
•  11  theatres  in  New  Tork  city,  for  the  j 
I  relief  of  the  family  of  Dan  Bryant,  who  ( 
J  died  April  10  of  the  same  year.  His 


r2( 


real  name  was  Daniel  Webster  O'Brien, 
but  with  his  two  brothers,  Jerry  and 
Neil,  he  became  identified  with  the 
minstrel  bustneBB  as  Dan  Bryant.  His 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  as  a 
dancer  at  the  old  Vauxhall  Gardens,  in 
the  Bowery,  nearly  opposite  where  the  ■ 
Cooper  Institute  now  stands — In  1846,  i 
in  connection  with  the  Kthiopian  Oper- 
atic brothers,  consisting  of  Barney 
Williams,  Billy  Whltlock,  Dan  Gardner, 
Charley  White  and  .Terry  Bryant.  In 
1857,  with  his  brothers,  who  had  just  ■ 
returned  from  California  and  Austra- 
lia, he  opened  at  Mechanics  Hall,  on 
Broadway,  where  they  remained  until 
18S7.  While  I  was  at  Booth's  Theatre, 
-\'ew  York  city,  in  18B9,  Bryant's  Opera 
House  was  built,  on  Twenty-third 
street,  west  of  Sixth  avenue,  and  al- 
most diagonally  opposite  Booth's  The- 
atre, on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  1 
watched  the  building  of  it,  and  during 
the  succeeding  seasons  of  1870-71  I 
had  the  entree  of  the  Opera  House,  and 
saw  the  cream  of  minstrelsy  ottered  by 
Bryant's  minstrels  —  among  the  choice 
bits  on  the  menu  being  Dan's  "Essence  of 
Old  Virglnnj',"  Nelse  Seymour  and  D.  B., 
as  Major  Rocks  and  Hungry  Jake,  in 
"Les  Miserables,"  and  "The  Slippery 
Day  '  stairway. 


!  PROGRAM 
Of  tbe 

r  II  B  A  T  R  E    C  O  M  I  Q  U  £ 

J08h   Hart  Sole  Proprietor. 


The    Most    Gigantic    Entertainment  Ever 
Given  In  the  World. 


Harrigan  an<l  Hai  t.         Rickey  and  Barney. 

John  Wild.    Larry  Tooley.    Wm,  Barry. 
Miss    Jennie    Hughes.      Adah  Richmond. 
Nelly  St.  John.    Kitty  O  Xeil. 


THE  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD!! 
Herr  Sthuize    -    The  Man  with  100  Faces, 
j  Humorotis  Sketches  of   Cbaraclers   and  Tem- 
peraments of  Mankind. 
This    Pertormanoe    is    Worth    tbe    Price  of 
I  Adnil.^sioQ  Itself, 


(The  Oomlque's'  Enlhe  Company  and  an 
[  Addition  ot  Over  100  Volunteers. 


HARRIGAN.  HART  &  WILD. 
In  Their  Great  Sket>-h.  "A  TeiTible  Eiample.' 


MR.  CHARLIES  WHITK. 
In  a  Comical  Negro  Sketch. 


All  the  Company  in  a  Grand  Olio! 


Prices  as  Uaual. 


1  PROGRAM 
Of  file 

jSAX  FRANCISCO  MINSTRELS 

I  Entertainment  a  la  Salon. 

I   —  

PART  PREMIERE. 

Overture  San  Francisco  Minstrels. 

.\rransed  by  W.  S,  Mullaly. 

Ballad.  "Home  by  tbe  Sea"  V.  H.  Pelliani. 

Comic  Ditty  Charley  Backus 

liallail.     "Little    Robin    Tell    Kitty  Im 

Comin?"  D.  S.  WainhoUl. 

t-'omlc  Refrain,  "Solid  Disbea  to  tbe  Front" 

Billr  Bijih. 

Kallsd,  "Lost  in  the  Wide  World". Carl  Rv.doloh 
Finaie.  Grand  MedVy.  .Sjn  Francisco  Minstrels 

PART  SECOND.  ' 
"THE  VIRGINS,"  BV  THACKERAY. 

"I  Thought  You  Was." 
Double  Song  and  Dance  by  Mackin  and  Wilson. 

Add  Ryman— On  the  Topics  ot  tbe  Day. 
Burlesqtie  Prima  Donna  by  the  Great  Ricardo. 
The  Toung  Actors. 
Billy  Birch  and  Charley  Backus. 
Flute  Solo  J.  G.  Withers, 


Tani  upon  th.-  Stage. 

MR.  wsi.  CODRTBIGHT, 
In    his    famous    Original    Specialty,  Flewy 
Flewy"! 

Swiss  WarbllngB  F.  W.  HotTman 

Mafflt's  Beautiful  and  Artistic  Tableaux, 
THE  COMANCUES. 

LIshe-Mali-Na  Jas.  Mattit. 

iThe  Great  Bear.) 

Wah-gah-gee.  the  Raven  Wm.  B.  Oihlll. 

Wau-bah-so,  the  White  Rabbit  Jno.  Gilbert. 

Slia-ge-BiB,  tlie  nwer  John  Queen. 

Joange-baha,  tlic  .Stroiw  Ji*jerl  Wm.  Went. 

Reol  BucksL'";.  r         .1  ( ..  .Mr.  Orif f in. 

Tb«.  Stack,«le  f  ^ --ontlersmen  {  n,^., 

Shaw-«n-dH,  the  South  Wind  J.  Marr. 

Sergt.  Wllncn  1     „  „    j      (..Chas.  Woriey. 

CVn-poral  Jackson,  J     "J  -  o-         \  A.  Bellamy. 

Martfha  Buckskin,  Ben's  Wife  SaUlce  O'Kell. 

Dame  Stackpole.  her  mother  .iddle  Farwell. 

El>»nezer  Soowball  Wm.  West. 

Little  Harry  Master  Ourrnn. 

C.  L,  Davia— In  hts-^Duteh  Songs  and  Danced. 
The  World  Famed  American  Gymnasts, 
THE  FOUR  WILSONS, 
In  Their  Beautiful   Entertainment,  Quadruple 
Parterre. 

Comic  Act,  "My  Father  Sotild  Charcoal." 
Master  Martin. 
The  Wonder^lI  One-Legged  Gymnast,  Stewart 
Dare,  In  bis  Horizontal  Bar  Performance. 
The  I-aughable  Interlude,  called 
"THE  WHOLE  FAMILY." 
John  Queen  &  Wm.  West. 

Beautiful  Songs  and  Ballads  Annie  Morgan 

J<^hn  Hart's  Very  Funny  Sketch, 
"TIE  UP  THE  KITTEN." 
Simon  Duplcs.  John  Hart. 

Mooo.  the  Monkey  Master  Martin. 

Mr.  Lappcll,  tbe  Landlord. ..  .G.  W.  H.  Griffin. 
Mile.    Leona   Dare— In   her— Wonderful  Aerial 

Performance. 
Letter  and  Allen,  In  their  Eccentric  Songs  and 
Dances. 

The   Inimitable   Comedian   and   Buffo  Singer, 
Harry  Blckards.  In  hie  own  Comic  and 
Character  Songs. 

The    performance    concluding    with    the  New 
'  Military  Pantomime,  entitled 
"THE  RECRUITS." 

Garousse.  a  Miller's  Man  Jas  S.  .Maftit. 

Cast  to  the  full  strength  of  tbe  Coiuijiiuy. 

"Here    was    richness,"    as  Wackfield 
Squeers  would  say.     And  this  was  48 
years  ago,  nearly  half  a  century.    I  was 
on  tour  with  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  on 
,  this  particular  date,  April  21),  1S75,  we 
(  played  "Hamlet"  at  Jackson,  Mich.  It 
I  rained.    The  house  was  less  than  3200. 

The  performance  was  over  at  lii:no. 
I  ("Hamlef  was  the  play.)    We  lelt  at 

12:55  A.  M.  ("after  the  show"')  for  Lon-  Ij 
don,  Canada,  where  Mr.  Barrett  played 
Richelieu  the  next  night  to  nearly  $400. 

\\aLLIAM  SEYMOUR.  [ 
South  Duxbury. 


,  The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  Laughable 
I  Sketch  ot  "School!" 

j  Introducing  tie  Spelling  Match,  for  Two  Prizes. 
Ist  Prize— A  Beehive.       2d  Prize— A  Club. 

I  Prof.  Peacvh   Sim  Dipsey  

Add  Ryman  I  Francis  Wilson 

Dunce.  .Charley  BackusjJoe  Gug.  .Oarl  Rudolph 

Snyder  Uoovick   jSllppy...A.  H.  Pelham 

D.  S.  Wambold  Coppy..  ..W.  S.  Mullaly 

Jule  J.  Macklnl 

Waddv  BIHv  Hirch 


Orchestra  and  Parquette  •  -  One  Doilar 
Private  Boxes      -      -      Five  and  Sli  Dollars. 

I  Bo.t  Office  open  from  D  A.  M.  to  -I  P.  M. 
j      Seats  may  be  secured  6  days  in  advance. 

W.  A.  Hunter  Treasurer. 


No  Extra  Charge  for  Reserved  Seats. 

PROGRAM 
Of  the 

OI-TMPIC  TH  B.A  T  R  E 

John  F.  Poole  Manager. 

Overture  at  1 :45.    Opera  Bouffe  Medley,  by 

Zaultg  &  Orcbefilra. 
To  B«  Followed  by  the  Comic  Ethiopian  Sketch, 
THE  BAD  BOYS. 

The  Snow  Boys  Cbas.  Woriey  &  John  Queen. 

Old  Man  Snow  Q.  \v.  H.  Orlifln. 

Mrs.  Snow  lobn  Gilbert 

Popular  Ballads  Miss  De  Motte. 

Banjo  So:o  and  Songs  Wm.  West. 

Tbe  Champion  Swimmer  of  the  World, 
J.  B.  JOHNSON, 
In  hj.5  Wonderful  Feat-s  ot  ilnting.  Drinking, 
,  Smoking,  Reading  and  Writing,  for  Three  and 
M  Half  Minutes  under  Water,  in  a  Mammotii 


MISSING  AMERICANS 

<By  Ernest  Newman) 

This  year  there  has  been  no  American 
invasion,  for  whjch  I  beg  to  assure  the 
American  readers  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  that  we  are  all  very  sorry.  I 
gather  from  various  little  hints,  public 
and  private,  that  our  friends  Jn  the  U. 
S.  A.  think  they  have  a  grievance 
against  us  over  our  treatment  of  their 
musicians.  Some  of  them  even  speak 
heatedly  of  "prejudice."  Of  course 
there  is  nothing.. of  the  kind.  For  the 
.'allure  of  b>  numl/«r  of  American  artists 
to  make  good  here  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  the  American  managers,  not 
the  London  critics,  are  to  blame.  These 
artists,  some  of  whom  were  quite  first- 
class,  were  badly  posted  as  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England.  However  great 
their  reputations  may  have  been  in 
America,  on  this  side  even  the  names 
of  some  of  them  were  hardly  known, 
except  to  those  among  us  who  read  the 
Air.erican  musical  paper.".  They  took 
Queen's  Hall,  instead  of  one  of  the 
smaller  hails,  drew  only  a  10-pound  note 
or  so  at  their  first  concert,  cancelled 
the  other  in  a  temper,  and  went  back 
with  a  pretty  poor  opinion  of  London. 
Had  they  been  content  to  start  in  one 
of  the  smaller  halls  and  work  up  their 
public  gradually,  several  of  them  would 
have  become  very  popular.  In  other 
cases  the  American  singers  made  the 
blunder  of  mixing  up  cheap  ballads  with 
their  art-songs,  in  deference  to  what, 
no  doubt,  they  had  been  told  was  the 
taste  of  English  audiences.  It  took 
them  some  time  to  realize  that  though 
the  shop  ballad  and  the  slop  ballad 
flourish  exceedingly  among  us,  they 
have  their  own  clientele;  the  people 
who  listen  to  Schubert  and  Brahms  and 
Debussy  in  the  first  half  of  the  pro- 
gram do  not  want  sentimental  ballads  in 
the  second  half, 

One  or  two  Americans,  again,  ha\  e 
been  di.sarpolnted  in  not  getting  the 
reception  here  that  their  vogue  in  the 
L'nited  States  had  led  them  to  expect. 
This  may  have  been  because  they  were 
not  at  their  best  when  they  sang  to  lis; 
and  some  allowance  must  also  bf  nuido 
for  variatiuns  of  taste  between  the  two 
nation.".  The  London  press,  it  i,s  need- 
less to  say,  had  no  prejudice  against 
Americans  qua  .Vniericans;  it  judged 
each  individual  on  hi.^^  merits.  Some 
long-ago  remarks  of  mine  on  the  con- 
ducting of  Mr.  Walter  Damroseh  still 
seem  to  rankle,  'if  I  may  judge  by  the 
gusto  with  which  an  -  jVmerican  critic 
walked  into  my  poor  self  the  other  day. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  serlous'.y 
ai-gue  that  Mr,  Damroseh  is  one  of  the 


ivori.i:.    sieatesi     londutlors:     out  lie 
carefully  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Damroseh 
has  not  his  equal  in  compiling  an  or- 
chestral program.    I  am  glad  to  have 
discovered  at  last  a  ground  on  which 
;  my  critic  and  I  can  meet.    I  suggest  to 
!  him  that  the  next  time  the  New  York 
Symphony  orchestra  honors  us  with  a 
I  visit  Mr.  Damroseh  snail  select  the  pro- 
Ijgram  and  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conduct 
I  it.    That  ought  to  make  us  both  happ;.'. 

RACHMANINOFF  i 

(From  the  Washinigton  (Pa.)  Reporter) 
Yes;  we  were  there.    A  few  minutes | 
after  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the 
Capitol  auditorium,   it   doesn't  matter' 
where,  a  tall,  thin  man  of  about  50  and 
more  than  a  little  stooped,  appeared  at 
a  side  door  of  the  stage  and  set  his 
eyes  on  a  grand  piano.    He  had  an  air 
of  curiosity  as  if  he  had  never  seen  such 
an    instrument    before.     But    he  ap- 
proached it  without  obvious  fear  or 
hesitation,  took  some  pains  to  seat  him- 
self comfortably  before   it,   touched  a 
key  and  waited  for  results. 

When  the  house  grew  perfectly  quiet, 
he  went  on  as  If  examining  what  he 
had  found.  He  scanned  every  key  of 
the  keyboard,  bringing  down  a  finger 
upon  the  ivory  here  and  there.  It  looked 
as  if  he  were  looking  for  different  marks 
on  the  keys  or  for  some  differences  in 
color.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  greatly 
interested.  He  pait^  no  attention  to 
anything  else.  There  was  no  score  on 
the  mck.  There  was ,  nothing  even  to 
hint  that  he  cotfld  read  music,  or  for 
that  matter  that  he  could  read  any- 
!  thing. 

Anybody  could  see  that  he  wasn't  re- 
»  hearsing;  he  was  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery;  he   was   merely  trying,   so   it  j 
seemed,  to  find  out  what  was  in  that 
piano.    He  was  following  a  clue  like  a 
treasure  hunter,  or  Tere  Marquette  on 
the  Mississipi^i  river.    He  would  gather 
In  an  unexpected  bunch  of  keys  here,  on 
another   there.     Sometimes    he  would 
raise  a  single  finger,  high  and  doubt-  i 
fully,  as  If  he  might  raiss  the  best  note- 
to  follow  and  so  lose  the  trail;  but  cer- 
tainly he  never  did.     Then,  the  more 
handfuls  he  took  the  more  melodious 
the  effect.    The  thought  arose  that  this  , 
was  merely  a  foolproof  piano  and  that 
he  couldn't,  that  nobody  could,  make  a; 
mistake  on  it. 

Such  a  view  of  the  case  seemed 
after  a  while  to  warm  the  performer 
up,  so  that  he  took  chances.  He  grabbed 
right  and  left.  With  all  hands  busy  at 
one  end  of  the  keyboard,  he  would  sud- 
denly reach  one  long  arm  across  the 
other  and  capture  some  fugitive  chord 
that  was  trying  to  escape  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  He  increased  his  speed 
till  his  hands  looked  like  a  pair  of 
miraculous  egg-beaters,  but  he  never 
y;4ceeded  the  speed  limit.    If  his  fingers 

were  a  blur,  his  music  wasn't.  He 
couldn't  have  done  better  if  he  had 
planned  it  all  out  and  pracised  it  f<» 
a  thousand  years. 


I  I 


COST  OF  OPERA 

(ChU-ago  0'per;i  Co.  Bulletin,  i 

In  spite  of  strict/business  methods  ap- 
plied to  administration  of  affairs  of 
Chicago  civic  opera,  J1547  was  spent 
during  the  1922-23  season  for  each  $1 
that  was  paid  in  at  the  box  office.  At 
the  same  time.  It  was  disclosed  that, 
had  all  the  artists  performed  without 
pay,  there  would  still  have  been  a  de- 
ficit at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  deficit  was  greater  than  the  sum 
total  paid  the  artistic  personnel. 

This  statement  quite  dissipates  the 
idea  that  many  have  held  that  the  cost 
of  opera  to  the  public  could  be  materi- 
ally reduced  if  the  salaries  paid  to  ar- 
tists were  substantially  diminished.  It 
Indicates  conclusively  that  reducing  the 
cost  to  the  public  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  a  general  reduction  In  all 
charges  that  have  not  become  fixed. 

Labor  charges,  material  charges,  r«- 
pairs  to  property,  the  documetits  of  the 
Chicago  civic  opera  show,  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  costs, 
!  Each  dollar  nf  civic  grand  opera  ex- 
pense, is  distributed  in  the  following 
channels,  the  company  states: 

Miscellaneous  expense   5.23  cents 

Rehearsal  expense   7,35  cents 

Publicity,  administration,  etc....  0,28  cents 
Repairs  to  .'scenery.  costumoB,  etc.lo.^Wt  cents 

Theatre,  warehousing,  etc  20.25  cents 

Musical  staft'.  orchestra,  chorus, 

ballet,  stage  hands  20. 2.5  cents 

Artists   21. AG  cents 

That's  where  the  money  goes,  with 
experienced  business  and  opera  men  ad- 
ministering the  company  firmly  and 
cautiously  and  watching  the  outgo  with 
greater  retrard  for  economy  than,  per- 
haps, would  be  exercised  if  Chicago's 
opera  were  not  a  civic  opc-a  financed 
by  a  regiment  of  2200  guarantors,  who, 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenses.  One  l»em 
of  expense  occupying  a  prominent  po- 
sition on  the  stage  Is  that  of  the  cost 
of  the  theatre,  warehousing  and  kinriretf 
i  charges.  It  amounts  to  20.25  cents  of 
every  dollar  expended  by  ti\t  company. 

Critics  of  the  cost  of  grand  opera  In 
the  United  States  point  to  a  lower  cost 
abroad  where,  In  most  the.xtres,  opera 
is  presented  as  a  matter  of  truth  with 
fewer  good  artists  than  in  Chicago,  al- 
\.B  japaiic^H  vtvi—.-    ,-•     ■  ■-—»•-»;  - 


though  the  public  has  not  jet  cnmi;  to 
a  complete  realization  of  that  fact. 

In  the  case  of  most  operas  abroad,  ■ 
the  expense  of  the  theatre  and  ware-  i 
housing,  which  in  Chicago  is  a  large  ' 
one  becau.se  the  company  owns  neither 
the  Auditorium  theatre,  which  it  uses, 
nor  Its  tremendously  large  warehouse 
now   scenery   manufactory,   but  leases  , 
them,    would   be    eliminated   from  the 
expense   sheet.    For  abroad,   opera  la 
mainly  presented  in  opera  houses  built  [  - 
by  governments  and  former  rulers  on 
government  property,  and  the  cost  of  i 
the  theatre  and  warekouping  is  a  pub- 
lic charge  when  any  Is  .T.ade. 

Aside  from  the  cost  of  the  artists, 
the  musical  staff,  orchestra,  chorus  and 
ballet,  the  expenses  of  the  Chicago  civic 
opera,  as  shown  by  the  companjr'a 
chart,  are  charges  for  materials,  and 
labor.  the  materials  evidenced  by 
scenery,  costumes,  properties,  the  labor 
in  the  handling  of  them  and  their  re- 
pair. 

GALLO  SYMPHONY 

The  foUouing  program  will  be  played 
by  the  Gallo  Symphony  band  of  60 
pieces,  under  the  conductorship  of 
Stanislao  Gallo,  at  the  Parkman  band- 
stand, Boston  Common,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  Sept.  23,  at  3:30: 

March  from  "Tabasco"  Chadwick 

Overture  "II  Guarany"  Gomez 

Waltz,  "Eapana"  Waldteufel 

Fantasia  from  "II  Trovatore"  Verdi 

Symphonic     Sketch,     "Tarantella  at 

Pledigrotta"   Gallo 

(Depicting  a  brilliant  scene  of  merrymak- 
ing In  southern  Italy) 
Suite,  "Scene  Plttoresque  "  Massenet 

(a)  Marche 

(b)  Air  de  Ballet 

(c)  Angelus 

Selection  from  "The  Firefiy"  Frlml 

Album  Leaf  Wagner 

Finale  from  tlio  Fourth  Symphony ...  . 

TschaikowBky 
■'.=  tar  Spangled  Banner"  / 

The  Herald  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  M.  S.  D.  of  Arl- 
ing-ton: 

"Last  Sunday  night  (Sept.  16)  a  pop- 
ular clergyman  of  Boston  stated  in  his 
discourse  that  two  names  are  never 
given  by  parents  to  their  children,  so 
opprobrious  are  the  reputations  of  their 
possessors:  Judas  and  Jezebel.  I  be- 
lieve Judas  has  not  been  without  his 
defenders  though  I  cannot  state  pre- 
cisely who  they  have  been.  Jezebel  has 
often  been  mentioned  In  your  column 
with  admiration  as  a  great  and  fascinat- 
ing woman  who  has  been  abused  by 
prejudiced  Jewish  historians.  But  who 
will  be  the  first  courageous  father  to 
promote  further  the  rehabilitation  of 
this  illustrious  and  much  maligned 
queen  by  proudly  naming  his  little 
daughter,  Jezebel?" 

Judas  Iscariot  has  had  his  defenders, 
or  rather  explainers  of  his  conduct  who 
argued  that  he  acted  as  he  did  in  the 
hope  of  proving  that  the  Saviour  was 
Lord  of  earth  and  when  it  came  to  his 
trial  and  condemnation  he  would  assert 
his  divinity  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  establish  his 
kingdom.  Among  the  writers  arguing 
thus  were  Archbishop  Whately,  Wm. 
W.  Story,  DeQulncey,  Richard  Hen- 
qulst  Home,  and  certain  German  theo- 
logians. Men  have  been  named  Judas, 
as  "Edouard"  Colonne  the  distin- 
guished orchestral  conductor.  Judas 
Maccabeas  was  a  great  and  good  man, 
Juda  (or  Judah,  Judas)  was  considered 
as  the  chief  of  Jacob's  children.  Then 
there  were  Judas  or  Jude,  surnaniec: 
Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  Judas  or  Jude  sumamed 
Thaddeus,  the  writer  of  a  canonical 
epistle;  and  a  half  dozen  Judases,  one 
of  them  the  apostle  Paul's  host  at  Da- 
mascus. 

There  Is  the  exclamation  "Judas  H. 
Priest"  but  we  find  nothing  about  his 
life  In  the  biographical  dictionaries. 

As  for  Jezebel,  who,  we  maintain, 
.was  a  great  and  fascinating  woman,  see 
Belnstein's  remarkable  play  and  the 
tragedy  "The  King's  Daughter"  by  John 
MasefleltJ,  whicli  was  prcfduced  at  Ox- 
ford, Eng.,  last  June.  She  was,  with- 
out doubt,  a  lover  of  law  and  order, 
who  attempted  to  bring  two  peoples 
into  abiding  fellowship.  Would  anyone 
hesitate  to  name  a  daughter  Lucretia 
because  the  Borgia  of  that  name  was 
accused  of  horrid  crimes?  There  are 
daughters  who  deserve  the  name  of 
Jezebel,  and  mothers,  too,  shrews,  all 
of  them. 


ADV.  OF  THE  WESTERN 

MAUSOLEUM  CO. 

"Let  the  last  scene  be  a  hollowed 
memory  ...  It  costs  no  more  In 
the  long  run." 


Does  not  this  restaurant  sign  speak 
well  for  the  comfort  and  the  refinement 
within?  "Hot  Lunches:  Served  on 
Plates." 


But  this  sign  was  In  Facer's  Bakery 
in  Peru,  111. 

Do  Not  Touch  or  Handle  Goods:  Tou 
Will  Have  to  Buy  Them;  or  Wc  WUl  See  | 


I  \gaJn8t  the  Food-Law  to  HaJidl*  saxe- 
Goods;  and.  Whafa  More,  It'»  igno- 

I  rant." 

"TIM  TOOLAN" 
An  th©  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent  who  Inquires  for 
thfl  woTds  of  a  haJf- forgotten  ditty.  In 
which  Tlin  Toolaii  (such  was  his  name 
as  spelled  In  my  recollection  of  It) 
was  celebrated.  Jostles  the  stagnant 
->ooI  of  memory  and  causes  certain 
aisjecta  membra  of  minstrelsy  to  float 
to  the  surface.  I  remember  Tim  Too- 
lan  indistinctly.  He  was  an  offlcer  of 
the  New  York  "finest,"  and  of  hlnv 
the  bard  tunefully  remarked: 

Whin  the  poJIca  foorce  paraded  f'r  the 
semi-annual  drill. 
Tim  Toolan  was  the  stralghtest  man 
In  line. 

An'  the  Judges  all  were  foorced  to  say. 
tho'  much  against  their  will. 
'That  Toolan  was  one  ixundre(J..karats 
line. 

His  form  compact. 
His  step  exact — 
'Twas  plain  to  see  he  had  no  ayqual 
there. 

His  martial  stride 
All  others  tried— 
•Twould  stamp  him  as  a  mode!  any- 
where. 

So   we    gave    three    cheera    for  Tim 

Toolan,  Tim  Toolan, 
A  tiger  an'  three-times-three. 
Ivery  cheer    in    the    crowd   was  for 

Toolan,  Tim  Toolan. 
The  stout  lad  that  came  from  Tip- 

perary. 

I  disremember  what  occurred  ne.\t. 
but  doubtless  the  above  is  enough  to 
give  us  the  taste  of  the  poet's  quality. 
In  those  days  there  was  rather  a  run 
on  New  .York  coppers  as  the  subjects 
of  poesy  and  song.  No  one,  surely,  has 
forgotten  that  movins  ditty  whereof 
the  refrain  was: 

•He's  a  handsome  New  York  po-lice- 
man — 

Ther  finest  In  ther  land." 

It  sorted  well  with  the  passion,  then 
current,  which  led  song  writers  so  uni- 
versally back  to  the  race  that  produced 
Ossian.  Popular  Aerses  celebrated  the 
beauty  and  chastity  of  numerous  col- 
leen* gossoons,  humble  cots,  valiant 
lads — and  naturally  some  of  the  latter 
were  on  the  force.  It  may  not  have 
been  Big  League  Stuff,  but  it  was 
usually  clean  and  frequently  not  alto- 
gether inane.  There  was  one  about 
"Mahoney's  x  ourth  of  July";  and  a 
very  long  and  breathless  one  about 
"An  Irishman  Named  Doherty." 

PERVERSITIES  OF  IMEMORY 
I  have  that  Inconvenient  sort  of  mind 
which  retains  with  painful  accuracy 
such  poems  as  that  relating  to  the 
martial  Toolan,  but  never  can  remem- 
ber to  mail  letters  or  bring  home  a 
half-dozen  lemons.  I  am  never  quito 
sure  which  poems  were  by  Kelly  and 
which  by  Sheets.  But  when  you  stir 
up  controversy  over  the  ballades  that 
were  trolled  by  the  care-free  youth  of 
some  30  years  agone  you  bring  promptly 
to  the  surface  many  fragments  that 
never  got  into  the  anthologies — even 
among  the  minor  poets  at  the  end. 
Rabelaisian  limericks,  which  wicked 
sophomores  taught  me  In  my  freshman 
year  at  dear  old  Siwash.  persist  in  my 
recollection;  and  my  secret  dread  is  that 
some  day  I  may  contract  typhoid  and  in 
my  delirium  babble  them  to  the  scan- 
dalized ears  of  my  nurse.  I  wonder  if 
these  ingenious  ribaldries  are  current 
among  our  clean-limbed  college  boys  of 
today?  Whether  they  are  joyously  re- 
cited at  gatherings  of  the  Arrow  Collar 
fellows,  or  In  companies  of  those  alert 
young  men,  who,  from  the  hoardings, 
inform  you  that  they  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  smoking  out  the  Inner  facts  as 
to  the  Dromendary  cigarette? 

What  we  need  isn't  a  system  of 
mnemonics  which  will  make  us  recollect 
immaterial  facts,  such  as  vhe  telephone 
number  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Spokane,  but 
rather  some  aids  to  forgetfulness.  Then 
I  should  doubtless  recall  more  about  tne 
Idylls  of  the  King  and  much  less  about 
"Hello,  Ma  Baby,  Hello  Ma  Honey, 
Hello,  Ma  Rag-Time  Girl."  I  shoula  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar  and  loss  well  Informed  as  to  the 
party  in  Odd  Fellows  hall  at  which 
Patrick  McKenna  and  his  belligerent 
friend  ftll,from  grace  and  were  sent  for 
10  days  to  the  island  by  Justice  Duffy. 
Waraesit.  PHINEAS  REDUX. 


PERHAPS  THEY  ARE  EXCEPTIONAL 

We  learn  that  a  tirm  advertises  on  its 
cartons;  "Be.-iutii'ul  Gift  Boxes  .Tnd  Un- 
1  usual  Packages  Out  of  tb  Ordinary." 

The  Herald  has  received  from  Mr. 
Sam  Charles,  sojourning  In  West  Do- 
ver, Vt.,  a  poem  of  27  verses,  entitled 
"The  Story  of  the  West  Dov.er  Hotel," 
by  Mr.  James  King  Atwood,  aged  7S 
years.  Journeyman-plasterer  and  poet 
of  that  town.  "He  has  given  me  per- 
mlss"  'I"  writes  Mr.  Charles,  "to  send 


"Ji   i         •  .  •■.  :i"UK 

ytar.s  In  tlio  ninkluj,-  uuU  not  done  yet. 
It  haj)  never  before  boon  put  Into  print. 
Mr.  Atwood  recited  It  from  memory:  1 
accompanied  him  on  my  Corona.  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  periods  and  com- 
mas, so  I  dropped  those  klU-Joya  over 
the  side  early  In  the  case.  Punctuate 
to  taste." 
We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
'  publish  only  a  few  of  the  27  stanzas, 
j   1.    Toadies  and  gentleman,  hear  me  tell 
I         The  story  of  our  West  Dover  Hotel 
And  of  Its  Inmates  for  many  a 
day 

Until  used  for  a  store  by  D.  N. 
May. 

4.  A.   B.   Collins   and   family  dwelt 

here  a  time. 
Which  kept  this  house  both  neat 
and  fine. 

As  neighbors  they  could  not  be 
beat, 

From  the  slaughter-house  he  sold 
'   his  meat. 

5.  D.  P.  Leonard  moved  In  as  still 

as  a  mouse. 
And  soon  had   built   that  syrup- 
house. 

Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  be- 
came his  pride 

Until  this  ^ood  man  sickened  and 
died. 

8.     The  office,  being  vacant  for  the 
want  of  work. 
Was  hired  by  Jones,  town  treas- 
urer, and  clerk; 
The  Iron  safe  was  soon  brought  in 
To   keep  records   and   cash  from 
fire  and  sin. 

15.     Until  the  present  day  I've  brought 
my  history  , 
Without  one  word  for  cider  and 
whiskey. 

Which  has  not  been  here  for  many 
a  day. 

And  that  cupboard  Is  empty  In  the 
cellar  way. 

IS.    This  has  been  a  place  of-  honor 
and  sometimes  fame,  , 
The  next  one  here,  William  Church- 
ill, came. 
Saying   he    would   live    here  and 

roam  no  more. 
Keep  a  first  class  hotel  and  a  gro- 
cery store. 

1 

20.    Then   to   do    business   and  make 

things  rattle 
He    commenced    doctoring  horses 

and  buying  cattle. 
To    Increase    business    and  have 

things  move  faster, 
He    was    appointed    West  Dover 

postmaster. 

27.    This  point  In  my  story  I  will  tell: 
Mr.  Allen  did  not  wish  to  keep  ho- 
tel. 

To  do  his  best  and  never  harm. 
Just  above  the  village  he  bought 
a  farm. 

HARASSING  DOMESTICITY 

CAdv.  of  the  Bolton  Company) 
The  ease  with  which  the  saxophone 
can  be  played  brings  a  new  era  In 
American  family  life,  and  offers  tmtold 
possibilities  in  knitting  closer  family 
ties. 


"mi'ntloh  sc.Mi.-  "i  in'-  ■•. 'in^M  i  ;  il  \v..ik:- 
of  art  and  nature  In  which  there  Is  no 
thing  of  magic,  and  which  magic  could 
not  perform.  Instruments  may  be  made 
by  which  the  largest  ships,  with  only 
one  man  guiding  them,  will  be  carried 
Iwith  greater  velocity  than  If  they  were 
ifuU  of  sailors.  Chariots  may  be  con- 
structed that  will  move  with  in<  redlt- 
jable  rapidity  without  the  help  of  anl- 
Imals.  Instruments  of  flying  may  be 
Iformed,  In  which  a  man.  Bitting  at  his 
ease  and  meditating  on  any  subject  may 
beat  the  air  with  his  artificial  wings, 
after  the  manner  of  bird.f.  An  Instru- 
ment may  be  fabricated  by  which  one 
man  may  draw  a  thousand  men  to  him 
by  force  and  against  their  will;  as  also 
machines  which  will  enable  men  to  walk 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  of  rivers 
without  danger." 

Prentice  Mulford's  slogan,  that 
"thoughts  are  things,"  would  seem  to 
have  some  foundation  In  the  light  of 
present  day  marvels,  even  if  Fr.  Bacon's 
thought  was  more  than  600  years  de- 
veloping Into  actual  things. 
Coolidge  Corner.        E.  R.  PIERCE. 
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"Inquirer"  of  Lawrence  would  like  all 
the  words  of  that  grand  old  sang  "Tim 
Doolan."       Mr.     S.     Randall     Lincoln  j 
writes:  "I  am  very  sure  that  Dr.  George  ! 
M.  Hersey,  15  Dakota  street,  Dorches- 
ter, would  furnish  them." 

Speaking  of  physicians,  "Spuds" 
wishes  to  know  if  Dr.  F.  R.  Eecles  of 
Chicago  is  a  specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
skin. 


A    HEAD-LINE  ARTIST 

(Nllea.    Mich..  Journal) 
'CRAZT  SUITOR  MUSSES  WOMAN'S 
HOME  WITH  BLOOD." 


AT  ANY  RATE  THERE'LL  BE  LUNCH 

fMame.  la..   Becord)  i 
Music  and  playlets  will  be  given,  and  : 
lunch  will  be  served.    If  the  weather  Is  ' 
hot.  a  cold  lunch.     If  the  weather  is 
cold,  hot  lunch.    Tf  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
both  cold  and  hot  lunch. 


FOR  CLOVEN  HOOFS 

A  sign  in  the  window  of  a  Dubuque 
shoeshop  reads:  LET  US  COVER  Y'OUR 
SATAN  HEELS." 


AN   EDISON  OF  A.   D.  1240 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Listening-  in"  Monday  evening,  Sept. 
17,  to  a  speaker  talking  at  Schenectad}^ 
N.  T.,  while  I  was  In  Brookline,  I  heard 
a  short  description  of  the  manner  In 
which  a  ship  may  be  steered  by  elec- 
triteity.  It  was  very  interesting.  It 
called  to  my  mind,  however,  something 
■RTltten  by  Fr.  Roger  Bacon,  about  the 
year  1240,  or  083  years  ago. 

Fr.  Bacon  was  a  philosopher,  and  for 
his  time  a  scientist.  He  was  also  a 
mechanical  genius,  and  was  accused  of 
magic  performances  by  the  ignorant 
masses  of  that  day. 

,  He  wrote  in  one  of  his  essays  as  fol- 
llows:      "I  will  now,"   says  the  friar,/ 


"I'M  A  DUDE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson  has  given 
.-1,  verse  of  the  song,  "I'm  a  Dude,"  In 
your  column  with  the  heading:  "Did 
Lew  Dockstader  Sing  It?"  I  can't  say 
that  Dockstader  did  or  didn't  sing 
the  song,  but  Carroll  Johnson  did.  and 
ihe  was  most  gorgeously  attired:  Cream 
Colored'  flannel  suit,  with  a  long  frock 
toat,  faced  with  red  satin,  white  silk 
hat,  white  shoes  and  socks.  He  was 
with  one  of  the  minstrel  shows  at  the 
time,  possibly  McNIsh,  Johnson  and 
Slavln,  but  I  think  later  than  that. 

Boston.  F-  E.  H. 


FOR  PARENTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  allusion  to  "The  Parents' 
Guide,"  did  you,  perhaps,  have  in  mind 
'The  Parents'  Manual,"  by  Hiram  Or- 
cutt,  A.  M.;  published  by  Thompson,- 
Brown  &  Co.,  25  and  29  Cornhlll,  Bos- 
ton; copyright  dated  1874,  with  a  full 
bearded  frontispiece  of  the  author? 

CHARLES  ST.  C.  WADE. 
!  Taunton. 

j    No,  we  had  no  particular  manual  for 
the  use  of  "parents  at  bay."  to  use 
Frank  Stockton's  phrase.       We  recall  i 
vaguely  a  "Parents'  Assistant." — Ed.  1 


Dancy  and  his  wife,  his  loyalty  to  hi 
profession  forbiii.s  his  going  nn  with  tli' 
defenlce  In  tlie  lllif-l  .suit  lhat  Danny  l>i 
forced  to  bring  .Tgalnst  DeLnvis.  Finally, 
from  loyalty  to  the  spirit  permeating 
the  army,  Dancy  kills  himself  to  avoid 
tlie  disgrace  of  arrest  and  prison. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  play  i.s  of  a 
racial  nature:  to  oppose  the  single- 
mlnd»d  Hebrew  again.at  the  Gentiles 
eager  to  cover  up  a  crime.  This  re- 
proach i.s  absurd.  U  Is  true  that  on 
two  occasions  de  Levis  proclaims  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Jew,  but  the  play  de- 
mands the  outcry.  If  De  Levis  had  been 
a  Frenchman,  Italian,  or  even  a  middle- 
class  Englishman,  the  loyalty  of  the 
army  officers  would  still  have  warred 
against  him. 

Here  i.s  si  drama  that  Is  Indisputablj 
of  the  theatre.  Without  sensational  ap- 
peals, it  I.s  engrossing  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  (For  our  own  part 
we  wish  that  the  play  had  ended  with 
the  pistol  shot.  Tlie  few  words  spoken 
afterwards  are  superfluous.  If  not 
weakening.)  While  it  is  of  the  theati"e, 
the  dialogue  is  cri.sp,  always  to  the 
point,  revealln.?  character,  emphasizing 
the  situation,  well  written,  without  a 
too  evident  attempt  at  "literature," 
moving  without  -a  trafce  of  sentlmental- 
Ism,  exciting  reflection  without  any  ser- 
monizing. 

And  how  well  It  was  acted  through-  | 
cut!  We  have  seldom  seen  in  many 
years  so  well  balanced  and  so  capable  i 
a  company.  There  really  is  iio  "hero" 
In  the  play,  but  De  Levis  may  pass  as 
*uch,  and  Mr.  Dale  played  the  part 
•with  authority  that  never  degenerated 
Into  aggressive  farce.  Mr.  Quarter- 
r.ialne  took  the  disagreeable  role  of 
X)ancy.  but  he,  too,  played  with  fine 
reserve,  without  any  attempt  to  excite 
undue  sympathy,  without  the  bravado 
tliat  might  have  convinced  the  club 
members  and  his  host  of  his  innocence. 

And  so  throughout  the  cast — nothing 
but  prais?  tor  Mr.  Bunston  as  the  gen- 
eral, Mr.  Tandy  as  the  old  lawyer,  and 
down  to  the  most  subordinjjte  char- 
acter. The  scene  in  the  club  was  finely 
done;  it  was  so  natural— and  again 
there  was  the  emphasis  of  understate-  . 
went.  The  ladies,  too,  although  they 
had  the  less  important  roles,  were  ade-  j 
qnate. 

.Seeing  this  play  and  the  performance, 
one  need  not  despair  of  the  modern 
theatre. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
'tREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Loyalties,''  a 
drama  in  three  acts  by  John  Gals- 
Worthy.  Produced  at  the  St.  Martin's 
Thpatre.  London,  March  S,  1922,  when 
Ernest  Milton  played  De  Levis  and  Eric 
Maturin.  Capt.  Dancy. 

Charles  'Winsor  Charles  Esdale 

I^aiy   -\dela  Mary  Forbes 

Ferdinand  de  Levis  James  Dale 

Treisure   Henry  Carvill 

General  Canyn^e.'  Herbert  Bunston 

■Margaret  Orme  Cynthia  Latham 

Captain  Ronald  Dancy.  D.  S.  O. 

Charles  Quarternialiie^ 

Isabel   Oitola  Xesmllh 

ijlstpector  Dede   Victor  Tan.ly 

Ho-bert  Peering  Wells 

A,C'onstable   Murray  Stephens 

A-u.?ustus  Borring  ueering  WeMs 

Lord  5t.  Erth  Henry  Mori-,-11 

A  r.lub  'Footman   Murray  Stephens 

Major  Colford   Wilfred  Seagram 

Edward   Graviter  Henry  Morrell 

A    Young   Clerk   Deering  Wells 

Oilman   Murray  Stephens 

Jacob  Twisden   Victor  Tandy 

Kicardos   Henry  CaryiU 

This  is  a  remarkable  play  acted  ad- 
mirably by  a  company  of  uniform  and 
unusual  strength. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  is  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  but  in  his  plays  he  does 
not  ram  them  down  the  throat  of  the 
audience.  In"'The  Sliver  Box,"  "Strife," 
"Justice,"  "The  Skin  Game."  he,  realiz- 
ing that  there  are  two  sides  to  nearly 
all  questions,  even  when  Justice  and 
humanity  are  at  stake,  presents  both 
sides,  gives  the  argument  for  each  con- 
flicting force.  So  in  "Loyalties"  he  con- 
siders the  conventions  of  loyalty  to 
■n  hich  we  are  all  slaves,  unless  we  wish 
10  be  on  the  outside,  regarded  as 
cranks  or  trouble-tnongers. 

The  Jew.  De  Levis,  is  sure  that  the 
gallant  officer  Dancy  stole  money  from 
him.  De  Levis  has  social  ambitions; 
he  wishes  to  join  the  Jockey  Club, 
i  Dancy's  fellow  officers  are  shocked 
'  lhat  a  Hebrew  civilian  should  charge 
a  brave  captain  with  theft.  De  Levis 
makes  the  charge  when  he  is  black- 
balled at  another  club. 

"The  honor  of  the  army":  loyalty; 
esprit  de  corps.  Here  we  have  again 
the  Dreyfus  case.  Now  De  Levis  is  not 
a  bounder:  he  is  an  honorable,  decent 
fellow,  who  at  the  end  gives  Dancj- 
vvarning  of  a  warrant  taken  out  for  his 
arrest.  He,  however,  feels  that  race 
[prejudice  Is  against  him. 

,  When  the  old  lawyer.  Twisden.  learns 
labout  the  stolen  notes  from  the  respect- 
aole  Gllman  and  Ricardos.  who  had  re- 
i.-ived  them  as  a  salve  for  his  daugh- 
ler's  wounded  honor,  he  is  loyal  to  his 
rrofesElon.     Gladly  as  he  Acould  save 


COLONIAL— Ziegfeld  Follies, 
world-famous  review,  in  its  16th 
edition.  Gallag-her  and  Shean, 
Andrew  Tombes  and  Jimmy  Hus- 
sey  in  scenes  of  genuine  humor. 
Evelyn  Law  and  Martha  Lorber, 
graceful  dancers,  with  Gilda  Gray 
shimmying  and  hula-hulaing. 
Scenic  songs  with  choruses,  and 
rows  of  alluring  girls  in  various 
evolutions.  A  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment.   Second  week. 

MAJESTIC— Film  play,  "The 
Covered  Wagon,"  based  on  Emer- 
son Hough's  stirring  novel.  A 
graphic  epic  of  the  Oregon  trail, 
with  pictures  of  hardships,  trials 
and  dangers  from  Indians  and  the 
elements  till  the  slowly-moving 
wagons  reach  wished-for  Oregon. 
Melodrama  of  the  nobler  sort, 
with  scenes  of  humor.  Nine- 
teenth week. 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Cat  and 
the  Canary."  A  mystery  play 
with  thrills,  shocks,  surprises. 
Who  was  the  murderer?  Who 
was  the  maniac  with  cat's  claws? 
A  tale  of  darkness,  with  a  voodoo 
woman's  warning,  and  with  the 
necessary  comic  relief.  Fourth 
week. 

SELWYN— "Runnin'  Wild."  A 
clean  and  entertaining  negro  play 
with  music,  comical  and  lively. 
Sonorous  choral  singing,  joyous 
dancing  and  strutting,  and  highly 
amusing  scenes  for  the  comedians 
Miller  and  Lyles.  Fourth  week. 
Thursday  midnight  show. 

SHUBERT— "I'll  Say  She  Is." 
— An  enlarged  vaudeville  sketch 
in  which  a  girl  meets  adventures 
among  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men.  The  four  Marx  Brothers 
are  the  chief  and  acceptable  en- 
tertainers.  Fourth  and  last  week. 

WILBUR— "Sally,  Irene  and 
Mary."  An  entertaining  story 
(with  music)  of  an  "East  Sidp>-" 


and  his  three  girl  friends  who 
rise  to  prominence.  Capital  sing- 
ing and  dancing;  vivacious  act- 
ing.   Eighth  week. 


SHOWN  AT  FENWAY 


Humor,  Sentiment  and  Trag- 
edy Revealed  in  Film 


■  If  Winter  C<jmes,  '  the  film  adapted 
from    Hutchinson's    novel,    which  is 
showing  at  the  Fenway  Theatre,  is  In- 
deed a  justification  of  the  screen,  lam- 
basted for  meaningless  titles  and  con- 
structed  sets.     The   titles   have    been  | 
taken  over  bodily  from  the  te.^t,  solilo- 
uies  many  of  them,  and  the  result  is 
1  most  realistic  film  portrait.    Tt  is  a 
literary    version     that    recreates  the 
moods  of  that  "Old  Puzzlehead,"  Mark  , 
SHbrf,    a-,  rare    combination    oT  exag- 
...rated  chivalry  and  humor.  1 
Each    characterization   Is   individual-  | 
ized     There  is  no  stamp  of  the  studio 
about  it,  either  in  the  groupings  or  in 
the  English  country  with  its  mulUoned 
u  indowed    cottages   and    ivyed    cajtl^s  ! 
refiected  in  the  river.    The  death  of  old 
Mrs    Perch  is  a  beautiful  scene,  remi- 
niscent of  Barrie's  "Well  Pvcmembered 

Percy  Marmont,  the  English  actor 
has  made  Mark  Sabre  Intelligible,  and 
his  portrait  is  as  well  turned  in  tlie 
little  mannerisms,  as  In  the  dramartlc  | 
moments  of  his  tumbled  ^^^^'^^"''f-f*- 
times  Mark  Sabre  was  unmtelllglble. 
Percy  Marmont  is  never  so,  and  he 
plays  wtih  sympathy  and  control. 

High  Jinks  and  Low  Jinks,  the  maids 
of  all  work  at  the  Sabre  establishment 
are  capitally  portrayed,  and  played  with 
just  a  touch  of  whimsy  that  Is  a  relief 
from  farcical  exaggerations.  Mabel, 
Nona  Effle  and  Twynlng  ar«  careful 
and  controlled  characterizations.  In 
fact  the  whole  production  is  stamped 
I  with  that  essentially  British  virtue,  con- 

""There  Is  humor,  sentiment,  and  trag- 
edy In   this   film   adaptation    and  the 
producers  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
an    intelligent    and    artistic  Pi^^^^^^ 
work.  

COPLEV  THEATRE;  "Aic  Jewell 
Players  "at  home"  in  Tom  Robertson's 
famous  comedy  "Caste."  in  three  acts, 
each  longer  and  better  than  the  one 
preceding.     The  cast: 

lion.  Gooice  O'.Mro.v    I'h'lip  Ton;?'" 

•  i'l'taln  Ilawtte    Char't^i  Ham|vlen 

i;cdf8    I".  Hiintlo' 

Ksilior  Kn-Ics    Kattierhio  Stan'ling 

I'olly  l-'.i-clo.<   G^^c^.  Ri*'.har<lsnn 

Sam  Gcrrl'Ige    K.  Civ.' 

Ui.^fin    tliioM  M'fst 

.Marquicie  Dc  St.  SIriiir  .  .  Alice  B.'onil^.v  t\'i]';on 
"Ai  home" — and  very  much  at  home. 
That  is  the  Copley  Players  this  week. 
Seldom  has  such  a  finished  production 
graced  a  Boston  stape,  r-vc-n  the  Copley.  ^ 
There  are  weak  spots;  Mr.   Hampden  j 
mumble:-     occasionally;     Miss     WHlson  j 
lacks  somewhat  in  variety,   and   Miss  ' 
Richardson's  Polly  is  once  or  tv.ice  a 
trifle  overdrawn.  But  a  completely  sym- 
pathetic treatment  is  what  these  older 
pla.'s  require  and  which  they  all  too 
seldom    receive.      They    need  careful 
handling  to  smootli  over  the  antiquated 
places..  They  must  be  accurately  pitched 
and  properly  paced.     .A.11  these  thiiitts, 
or  nearly  all.  has  Mr.  Jewett  succeeded 
in  accomplishing.    Thus  is  thece  a  re-  | 
vival  worth  having.  i 

"Ijove  conquers  all"  is  an  old  theme 
and  a  favorite  one.  whether  it  bi  "the 
ladle  faire  and  the  squire  of  low  de-  ! 
gree  "  or.  as  in  this  case,  a  titled  noble- 
man and  a  simple  maid.  Generations 
have  laughed  and  cried  over  it. -and  Tom 
Robertson's  version  is  as  good  as  any. 
even  after  all  these  years.    The  breath 
of  life  Is  there,  ably  sustained  by  the 
Jewett  company's  acting. 
%'  For  "ttaste"  Is  a  capital  acting  play. 
Every  character,  every  pari,  is  a  "fat" 
one.     Foremost,    perhaps,    is    that  of 
Kccles.  the  original  "old  soak."    In  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Huntley   (visiting  artist 
for  the  part)  It  wa.>;  a  rare  piece  en- 
livened by  many  quaint  and  amusing 
louche*. 

His  soliloquy  to  the  baby  in  th-.-  last 
act  ranks  with  rho-^e  of  the  lirst  gra\-( 
digger  and  the  porter  in  "Macbeth," 
among  the  world's  great  mirth-pro- 
ducers. Likewise,  the  vivacity  of  "Pol- 
ly" (Miss  Richardson),  the  quiet  sin- 
cerity of  "George  n'.\lroy  "  (Mr.  Tonge). 
and  the  admirable  uncouthness  of 
"Sam"  (Mr.  Clive)  will  long  ho  recalled. 
.\s  for  Miss  Standing,  she  bore  the  role 
of  "'Wife,  mother  widow"  wtth  even 
more  than  usual  grace.  All  around,  an 
:cellent  performance. 


Without  the  sparkle  of  the  Copley 
performance,  "Caste"  might  not  have 
fared  quite  so  well.  To  he  sure,  It  is  a 
play  of  considerable  inipvirtance  histori- 
cally Those  who  follow  tli^  fashions  In 
nrt— arid  judging  from  the  audience  last 
night,  there  are  not  a  few— and  who  ; 
like  to  catch  the  stage  unawares  in  i 
its  shirt  sleeves,  or  In  the  cast-off  garb  | 
of  yesteryear,  should  see  "Caste."  Thev 
will  find  many  interesting  things.  Lines: 
the  original  "true  hearts  are  more  than 
coronets,"  or  this  bit— "I  am  a  lady. 
"I  am  a  mother."  and  others  we  have 
"loved  long  since."  And  ideas:  'If 
vou  must  go.  to  the  club.  George  says 
BO.  I  won  t  mind."  Also  not  a  little 
sprightly  repartee. 

Yet  despite  Its  comedy  form  Caste 
is  a  tragic  piece.    For  It  represents  the 
Hterarv  Ideals  of  r.O  years  ago  left  high 
and  dry  on  the  rocks  of  convention  by 
the  changing  tides  of  popular  demand. 
Originally  It  voiced  the  protest  of  the 
discriminating  against  the  sentimental 
melodrama  then  rife  In  England.  Bul- 
wer    Lytlon.     "The    Lady  of  Lyons, 
"Richelieu,"    were    the    names  which 
most  frequently  adomed  the  billboards 
of    the    day.     Tet    compared    to  these 
latter    "Caste,"  a  bit  stilted  and  me- 
chanical though  It  is.  beconves  some- 
thing Infinitely   fine,   infinitely  human. 
Infinitely  "real."     Tt  sweeps  along  on 
the  twin  streams  of  humanitarianism 
and    romanticism— the    first  theatrical 
backwash  from  their  mighty  resultant 
eddy.    Tn  It  morality  (and  moralizing) 
is  rife. 

The  antecedents  of  the  piece 
•Are  Auger  (pere)  and  Dumas  Fll.'". 
But    to    these    antecedents    It  adds 
something  distinctively  British,  a  light- 
ness of  touch  which  had  been  missing 
from  the  English  stage  for  more  than 
'  half  a  century. 

Compared  to  our  modern  plays,  this 
tale  of  true  love  between   persons  of 
very  different  "station"  is  undubitably 
lacking  in  the  finer  perceptions  of  char- 
acter;  despite  a  certain   "punch,"  the 
wheels  squeak  occasionally;  fortuitous- 
ness is  largely  an  Ingredient  of  the  plot- 
ting, vet  there  are  ,flne  scenes— that  of 
the  sword  bell,  for  instance,  and  when 
placed  beside  the  concoctions  of  Boucl- 
cault,   Jerrold   and   the  other  contem- 
porai-y    playwrights    Robertson's  work 
I  stands  as  a  beacon  In  the  desert,  and 
'  emphasises  the  Importance  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  drama  of  his  day,  and 
through  it.  to  that  of  our  own.  Taken 
as  a  piece  emphatically  "of  its  flay' 
(sometimes,  unfortunately,  a  hard  thing 
for  our  audiences  to  do)  It  becomes  In 
every  way  an  interesting,  nay  fascina- 
ting spectacle. 


.■xploslve~tKan  H'-    ■  '     •;:  ' 

The  cast  Is  well  chosen,  and  llarr.x 
Davenport  has  created  a  realistic  por- 
trait of  thb  minister.  Martha  Hedman 
as  Diane  has  a  cultured  charm,  and 
plays  with  poise  and  assurance.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  '•Thank-U  "  will 
have  a  long  run  here.  E-  G. 


ST.    JAMES    THEATRE— "It    Is  the' 
Lliw,"  a  melodrama  in  four  acts  by  El- 
mer Rice,  the  fifth  week  of  the  season 
of  the  Boston  Stock  Company.  The  cast 

Ruth  Curaminfrs    Adel.m  Bashii»ll 

LKlian  Ciimmings    -lil'  Middleton 

.luatlii  ^•|rto^    Wslfer  (Jilh^rt 

•rliBodore  Cununlnss    HaroW  Chnsw 

William  Elliott    Hmiston  Rli-5inn'.f< 

Albfrt  \^oo(lrufr    E<iw:ir,!  ■niirno.v 

"Sniffer"  Erans   Edwin  U.  Wolfe 

U.  B.rron    Ualpii  .M.  R«•nll^v 

.tames  Dolan    Ralph  Morehou'sp 

Ed-rarrt  Harley    John  J.  Qn'y 

Kllen    Margaret  Forrt 

Boib  Fisher   .Samuel  Godfrey 

This  play  Is  by  the  author  of  "On 
Trial,"  another  myst^y  play,  and  in 
a  way  succeeded  It.  The  first  three 
acts  are  practically  "actor-proof,"  and; 
we  should  have  supposed  the  same  ofj 
the  last  act,  had  not  nearly  everyone  [ 
on  the  stage  at  the  St.  James  Tiicatre  '. 
last  night  sadly  bungled  a  great  many 
of  his  lines,  thereby  blurring  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  final  scene. 

Tho  plot  hangs  on  a  legal  technicality,  ; 
whereby    the    hero,    "framed"    on    Ws  1 
wedding  night  by  a  disappointed  suitor  I 
of  his   wife,    convicted   of   murder  on 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  later  par- 
doned by  the  Governor,  kills  the  mani 
he    was    supposed    to    have  murdered. 
Since  he  has  been  convicted  of.  sen- 
tenced  and   pardoned   for   the  murder 
of  this  man,  he  cannot  be  brought  to 
trial  again  after  he   has  Ireally  mur- 
dered him.    Mr.  Rice  has  vvrought  an 
extremely  clever  play  about  this  flimsy 
situation. 

Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  play  in  his  most 
convincing  manner.  Miss  Bushnell.  how- 
ever, appeared  to  'much  better  advan-' 
tage  than  she  did  last  week  in  "Nice 
People."  Miss  Jill  Middleton,  who  made  I 
her  debut  with  the  Boston  .Stock  Com- 
pany last  night,  was  well  received.  She 
played  opposite  Mr.  Richards.  They  1 
make  a  charming  pair,  and  the  comedy 
touches  were  safe  In  their  hands.  [ 

May  Yohe  and  Her  Jazz  eanu 
Feature  Week's  Offering 


Swedish  explorer,  and  not  aft«r  the  Eng- 
lish lieutenant,  Kellett.who  discovered  it 
over  70  years  ago.    Ah,  every  day 
learn  eomething  It  we  eschew  ear  caps 
and  keep  our  eyesight  unimpaired. 

■W^  did  not  know  until    n»w  that 
"Wrangel  was  a  Swede,  that  one  Kellett 
discovered  the  island.    It  seems  there  Is 
a  code  of  etlqifette  "universally  obeerved 
in  these  matters."  Tho  chief  article  is  to 
the  effect  "that  no  one  who  dlsoovera  .i 
.  new  land,  Island,  mountain,  or*  river, 
j  ehould  glv<e  It  his  name,  and  that  any 
name  he  thinks  applicable' should  be  sub- 
j  mltted  to  the  administration  of  the  coun- 
1  try,  If  there  is  one,  or  lo  the  government 
survey  officials,  before  applying  11  to  his 
discovery."     And  so,  we  are  told,  the 
name  Wiangel  was  given  to  the  Island 
because  of  his  Important  explorations  in 
the  Arctic.'  and  "because  he  first  called 
attention  to  Its  probable  existence." 


Hollis  Tiieatre,    "Thank-ti."  a  com-.j 
edy   in   three   acts,   by  Tom   Gushing  > 
and    Winchell    Smith.     Produced  flr.-3t 
in  ^Ie^v  York  by  John  Golden,  fid.  4,  i 

1P21.  .  r  I 

ni.nnali   '.  . ;   Hpl»n  .ludson  1 

Miss  BlndSPtt    Kieanor  r^st  , 

I'rcddle  Stoner    Bllsha  i.'ook.  Jr. 

David  I-pp    Uarry  DaTenr'Tt  ; 

AiKlv  Beardsley    flill  Bisliop 

Mrs.  Jonrs     Th.v.lls  RanVi.i 

(Jlailvs  JoMfs  ...v. I   Nancy  Lee 

.Monte  .Jones   I.   Bdwanl  Crandall 

Xiiane   Martha  Tlednian 

Kpnn»th  .raniii>.=on    ni<-liard  Sterlins 

Cornelhis  Jamieson   Frank  Monroe 

Leonard   IliBginhobham    -Mien  rn.-l 

.\bccr  Konon    Georse  ScWller 

Dr.  Andrew  Cohb    'Will  Chattert«n 

.TiidRe  Hashrouek    A'hert  Hyde 

Hiram  -Swett   Frederkk  Jfalcolni 

.Morton  .lonos     ..  Herhert  Saundtra 

Alfred  Watrous    Georse  SpeWin 

Griggp    fjes  ie  PaBmor 

With  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
"Thank-U"  opened  its  entertaining 
homily  on  the  underpaid  clergyman  last 
night  at  the  Hollis.  It  is  a  well  con- 
structed piece,  interspersed  with  humor 
and  sentiment,  and  bids  fair  to  rival 
"Llghtnln'  "  In  popularity. 

The  clergyman,  hounded  b.'-  his  parish 
and  dictated  to  by  his  vestrymen.  Is  a 
familiar  figure,  and  in  "Thank-U"  there 
i  is  no  satirical  tirade  or  bitter  denuncl- 
i  ation.  There  is  merely  a  pleasant 
comedy,  "a  clean,  moral  play,"  as  Mr. 
Winchell  Smith  said  In  his  curtain 
speech.  , 

David  Ivee,  played  by  Harry  Daven- 
port, is  the  traditional  minister,  preach- 
ing platitudes  sincerely,  and  satisfied 
with  the  meagre  donations  that  suffice 
for  salary.  Then  comes  Diane,  his 
niece,  Parisian  and  sensible,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  set  her  uncle's  house  In  order. 
There  is  an  adroit  scene  in  which  the 
vestrymen  meet  to  discuss  a  raise  In 
the  pastor's  salary.  Their  differences, 
and  the  stalling  of  the  capering,  absent- 
minded  clerk,  are  a  never-failing  source 
of  delight. 

From  then  on.  the  plot  develops  In 
regular  fashion,  unrcgenerate  son  of  a 
millionaire  arrives  on  the  scene,  and 
becomes  converted  to  the  church  for 
love  of  Diane.  He.  too,  turns  on  the 
homilectic,  and  pleads  with  the  ves- 
tryman to  show  their  appreciation  for 
Uee  in  a  more  substantial  way.  In  the 
unfolding,  therp  are  many  amusing  situ- 
ations, and  realistic  pictures.  Andy,  the 
reformed  drunkard,  is  a  po.'=itlve  delight 
with  his  store  of  ejacurations.  each  more 


An  unusually  entertaining  bill  feat- 
uring May  Yoke,  formerly  Lady  Francis, 
Hope,  one-time  owner  of  the  famous 
Hope  diamond,  and  her  original  "shell- 
o-tone"  syncopators,  and  Rae  Sam- 
uels "The  Blue  Streak  of  Vaudeville." 
is  the  offering  this  week  at  Keith  s 
Theatre.  ,  i 

May  Yohe  is  assisted  by  a  jazz  band 
of  no  mean  ability.  When  she  is  not  on 
the  stage  giving  the  selections  which 
made  her  famous  in  her  early  stage 
days,  the  band  Is  playing  tunes  in  a 
manner  that  sets  one  swaying  to  the 
syncopated  rhj-thm.  The  band  members 
are  versatile,  for  they  not  only  play 
I  well,  but  they  also  dance. 

Rae  Samuels  is  assisted  by  Lou  Hend-  ' 
man  at  the  piano.  Both  have  a  style 
of  their  own,  and  Miss  Samuels  in  her 
inimitable  way  put  over  a  number  of 
new  songs.  She  was  recalled  several 
times  and  could  only  make  her  escape 
bv  singing  several  extras. 

Thomas  Dugan  and  Babette  Raymond, 
billed  in  "An  Ace  in  the  Hole,"  have  an  , 
act  that  is  refreshing— In  that  it  has  odd  I 
twists  and   turns.     The  two  are  very  i 
:    clever  dancers  and  Young  Dugan  can  | 
arouse  much   merriment  and  applause 
with    his  violin  playing. 
Another  act  that  slapped  the  show  for 
■  several    minutes    was    Ed.    Lowery  in 
1    "Keep  Smiling."     This  young  man  has 
mobile  features  and  he  Is  a  master  of 
facial  expression.    He  Is  a  good  dancer 
and  can  play  the  saxophone.    His  patter, 
dancing  and  playing  kept  the  audience 
laughing  all  the  time  he  was  on  the 
stage. 

Inez  Courtney  with  SId  Keyes  and 
Starke  Paterson  offer  a  sketch,  "A  Per-  ' 
sonal  Appearance.  "  This  act  also  has 
plenty  of  dancing.  There  la  straight  and 
;  eccentric  dancing  In  the  skit  and  the 
trio  had  to  respond  to  several  encores. 

Others  on  the  bill  Include  Perez  and 
Marguerite,  novelty  Jugglers;  Billy  Ly- 
tel!  and  Tom  Fant,  "The  Chocolate  Cake 
Eaters";  Charles  Lane  and  .lack  Free- 
man. In  "Crullers  and  Doughnuts,"  and 
"Rainbow's  End."  In  which  a  group  of 
comely  young  models  appear. 

I    "One  frequently  sees  references 
'  to  the  great  men  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration in  very  much  the  tone  that 
a  blackguard  uses  when  he  speaks 
of  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  youth. 

DISCOVERING  AND  NAMING 

A  correspondent  asks  why  the  Arctic 
Island  on  which  a  party  .  o£  Britishers 


"I'LL    PUT    YOU  UP" 

"After  90  years  of  absolute  privacy 
the  Carlton  Club  has  rescinded  in  In- 
flexible rule  against  the  adniis  ^  i  of 
guests." — London  Dally  Chroni  " 

Club  rules  varj'  In  cities.  Thero  are 
clubs  that  forbid  the  entrance  of  any 
dweller  In  the  city  as  a  guest,  except 
at  a  luncheon  or  dinner  In  a  private 
or  "strangers'  "  room.  In  many  clubs 
a  guest  is  not  permitted  to  use  one 
of  the  bedrooms.  In  some  he  Is  al- 
lowed for  two  weeks  to  eat,  read,  write, 
loaf,  but  the  time  will  not  be  extend- 
ed; In  other  clubs  he  Is  welcome  for 
more  than  a  fortnight.  It  Is  generally 
understood  that  a  guest  should  not 
bring  In  his  own  smest. 

One  Inducement  for  Joining  a  club  le 
that  Ferguson  of  Boston  can  give  a 
guest  card  to  Jones,  and  thus  show  a 
certain  hospitality  to  a  man  who,  be- 
ing a  bore  or  otherwdse  undesirable, 
would  not  be  greeted  joyously  by  Mrs. 
Ferguson  at  the  family  dinner.  Robin- 
son In  New  York  gives  Jones  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Ferguson — In  other 
words,  dumps  him  on  Ferguson,  who  in 
turn,  and  with  an  air  of  good-fellow- 
ship, dumps  Jones  on  the  club,  inti-o- 
ducing  him  to  a  few  members,  and 
then  avoiding  the  club  until  he  learns 
that  Jones  has  left  towrtr,  Ferguson  In 
the  mean  time  frequents  a  club  that  Is 
more  agreeable  to  him. 

To  be  sure.  Ferguson  runs  a  risk  tn 
this  dumping.  If  Jones  runs  up  a  bill 
and  leaves  suddenly  without  paying  It, 
Ferguson  is  responsible  for  the  indebt- 
edness. Robinson's  letter  of  Introduc- 
tion says  nothing  about  his  willingness 
to  Indemnify  Ferguson  In  case  of  finan- 
cial loss. 


I 


RULES  FOR  MOTORISYS 

Pass  the  car  ahead.  If  you  can't,  pass 
It,  at  least  try.  W.  E.  G. 

"I  remember  being  struck  by  the  re- 
mark of  a  critic  who  reviewed  a  modern 
book  with  intelllsent  appreciation  and. 
Indeed,  with  high  praise;  he  said  it  had 
only  on©  fault,  that  It  Was  unreadable." 

IF  YOU  HAD   BEEN  GODIVA 

If  you  had  been  Godlva. 

And  I'd  been  Peeping  Tom; 
Would  I  have  viewed  with  sensual  eyes 
Y'our  epic  act  of  sacrifice? — 
Would  I  ha;ve  spumed  the  ethics  learned 

In  youth  from  Pop  and  Mom — 
If  you  had  been  Godiva, 

And  I'd  been  Peeping  TomT 

If  you  had  been  Delilah 

From  Sorek  near  the  sea. 
And  I'd  been  Samson,  tall  and  strong, 
With  wits  so  weak  and'hsilr  so  long; 
Would  you  have  sold  for  pagan  gold  , 
I     Y^our  honor,  soul,  and — me — 
If  you  had  been  Delilah 

From  Sorek  near  ^the  sea? 

Had  I  had  Cranmer's  choice  to  take. 

Or  Wolsey's  cards  to  play; 
Could  I  have  met  each  scorching  test 
That  dowTied  the  noblest  and  the  best? 
Could  you,  as  Queen  Penelope, 

Have  worn  the  long  years  through. 
While  suave  and  sleek  Hellenic  kings 
Stood  flirting  round  In  amorous  rings? 
What  towering  peaks  of  principle 

We  might  have  tumbled  from; 
If  you  had  been  Ulysses's  queen— 

If  I'd  been  Peeping  Tom! 

— B.  "W.  W. 


It  Was  Sir  Berkeley  Moynlhan.  who 
said,  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  Fed^r- 
%tion  of  Medical  and  Allied  Services: 
"Prejudice  Is  the  emotional  reaction  of 
ignorance  to  truth." 

Paris  Green  writes:  "1  hope  the 
column  win  never  publish  wheezes  like 
this:  'That's  the  last  straw!'  shrieked 
the  hula  dancer  as  she  fled  to  cover." 


TO  A  VIOLET 

Incarnate  daintiness,  thy  name 
Is  lover's  theme  and  poet's  song; 

Thy  purity,  men's  dearest  claim ; 
Thy  Innocence  doth  guard  from  wrong. 

Thou  .breAth  of  woodsy,  pungent  ecent. 

■Who  llv'st  a  moment,  fades,  then  dies; 
Thy  fragile  power  too  soon  Is  spent : 

And  I  prefer  Pall-Mall,  King's  elae. 

 '  ~  '  i",LA.--< 


Mr.  William  Seymour  writes  apropos 
of  the  news  that  Siirah  Bernhardfs 
country  house  at  Belle  Isle  has  been 
sold  and  will  be  turned  Into  a  summer 
hotel  \Wth  a  Jazz  bund.  "The  summer 
h6me  of  Fanny  Davenport  at  South 
Duxbury  was  sold  several  years  after 
hep  death  and  was  retained  as  a  private 
residence  until  this  summer,  when,  25 
years  after  her  death — the  annlversrary 
was  on  Sept.  26 — It  became  a  summer 
hotel,  'The  Kagle  Tree  Inn.'  There  has 
been  no  Jazz  band  or  dancing,  but  It 
seems  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
homes  of  the  two  famous  tardou 
actresses,  Bernhardt  and  Davenport, 
should  meet  the  same  ultimate  fate. 
To  what  base  Tises  we  may  return. 
Horatio!  "Why  may  not  Imagination 
trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till 
le  And  It  stopping  a  bung-hole'7" 


How  many  actors  can  converse  with 
:iny  degree  of  mental  development  on 
any  subject  but  the  sfage?  How  many 
if  thoni  could  attain  positions  of  any 
note  elsewhere  In  the  world? — Diana 
Bourbon. 


The  revival  of  "Caste"  at  the  Copley 
rought  up  many  pleasant  memories  foi 
)ld  theatregoers.    It  was  performed  for 
he  first  time  In  this  county  on  Aug.  5, 
IS67,  In  New  York,  with  Mrs.  Chanfrau.. 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Florence,  and  Messrs. 
Marlowe,  Lamb,  Florence  and  Davldge 
the  cast.    The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
Sept.  2,  1867.     Ceclle  Rush,  Lillle  Mar- 
Jen,  Mrs.  Farren,  H.  G.  Clarke,  Harry 
rlsp,  Mr.  Keeler,  Mr.  Scallan.  Many 
af  us  remember  that  sterling  comedian 
eorge  Honey  as  I'ccles  with  his  un- 
luenchable  thirst  for  "cool,  refreshing 
sin." 


Notes  and  Lines:  "How  Is  this  from 
)ne  of  our  local  theatres:  j 
"  'Patrons  are  requested  not  to  talk 
hrougli  the  overture  as  it  is  very  an- 
loylng.'  The  overture  sounded  like 
rood  music  to  me."  K,  P.  C.  ! 


•^otes  and  Lines: 
I  read  In  the  New  York  Times  that 
use  "is  returning  to  us  after  30 
■ears,"  and  I  am  again  reminded  of  the 
light  of  time:  It  doesn't  seem  that 
ong  since  I  last  saw  her  here,  in  1903. 
^nd  what  I  can't  get  Into  my  head  is 
lhat  the  last  play  I  saw  her  in,  D'An- 
jiunzlo's  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  had 
|ict  been  written  30  years  ago. 

TANTALUS. 

We  read  in  Le  Gaulols  of  Paris  that 
vir.  -Muratora,  the  tenor  that  sings  so 
oud,  has  signed  a  contract  which  will 
ive  him  more  than  3,000,000  francs  for 
I  tour  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 


A  play  entitled  "Chains,"  by  Jules 
3.  Goodman  was  produced  in  New  York 
n  the  19th.  An  excellent  play  similarly 
n titled  by  Elizabeth  Baker,  was  per- 
ormed  at  the  Copley  Theatre  in  May. 
919,  for  the  first  time  In  America.  We 
egret  to  say  it  was  not  appreciated  by 
he  audience,  for  it  ran  only  a  week, 
tr.  Jewett  speaks  of  reviving  it. 

Ernest  Newman  in  the  Manchester 
Juardlan:  "When  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
vell-Ijinown  singer,  went  to  old  Santley 
or  a  few  lessons,  and  full  of  theory, 
legan  to  ask  whether  In  order  to  get 
lerfect  resonance,  he  ought  not  to  hang 
he  glottis  on  the  oesophagus,  and 
nartellate  his  adenoids  from  the  duct- 
ess  glands,  or  something  of  that  kind 
Id  Santley  listened  with  a  puzzled  air' 
tnd    then    said,   'I  don't    know  what 

Iou're  talking  about.  What  you've  got 
o  do  Is  to  sing.'  " 


DOWN   ON   THE  FARM 

Ivery  night,  right  after  supper, 
A\Tien  the  chores  have  all  been  done 

la  and  I  hook  up  the  radio 
For  our  regular  nightly  fun. 

^Irst,  we  li.sten  to  quotations, 
H  l»rlce  of  hogs  and  evervthlng- 
■vfter  that  we  hear  a  lecture 
^  Or  some  prima  donna  sing. 


Hut  ttiprc  ,■  ,  ,,,     iniiK  grates  on  Motlu  i , 
.Vnd  Hhe  .s  alway.s  sure  to  balk 

When  I'm  listening  on  the  radio 
And  refuse  to  let  her  talk. 

—BILL  MILLAR. 


They  also  lau^h  at  the  fact  that 
American  musicians  beat  time  In  a 
frantic  way  ^vith  their  feet,  and  some- 
times their  legs.  British  musicians  re- 
gard this  as  very  bad  forni.  The  only 
way  British  players  beat  time  Is  with 
the  big  toe,  and  that  the  audience  can't 
see.— Sunday  Times  (London). 

WTio  Is  Henry  Cowell,  composer  of 
piano  music?  When  Frederick  Bristol, 
an  American  pianist,  played  one  of  his 
pieces  In  London,  the  Morning  Post 
said:  "His  composition  depicts  the  gods 
of  motion* keeping  particles  moving  be- 
fore the  world  began  or  was  made. 
But  he  accomipanles  a  very  Irish  sound- 
ing kind  of  melody  by  "harmonies'  that 
are  produced  by  the  use  of  the  player's 
left  elbow  as  well  as  fingers.  This  Is 
.something  quite  new  In  piano  technique 
and  represents  another  triumph  for  the 
land  of  sewing  machines  and  typewrit- 
i  ers.  But  It  is  a  dangerous  precedent, 
las  the  next  steip,  obviously,  is  a  part  for 
the  player's  nose." 


II   tin    mistress  behaves 
Mary  Ann  will  Invito  her  to  take  a'  ride. 


The  manager  of  Shura  Cherkasky,  the 
il-year-old  pianist,  who  will  play  in 
Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
assures  us  that  the  boy  Is  an  accom- 
plished shooter  of  marbles.  He  never 
shoots  "cunny  thumb";  a  few  days 
after  he  touched  the  sacred  soil  of 
America  he  learned  the  meaning  of 
"commies"  and  "shooters";  and  before 
he  gave  his  first  recital  in  Baltimore 
he  had  won  and  lost  agates  and  been 
'bawled  out"  for  "hunching." 

Mr.  Henry  Savage,  in  his  London  let- 
ter to  the  current  number  of  Edwin 
Valentine  Mitchell's  Book  Notes,  tells 
ti;is  story: 

"Brookfield,  it  seems,  had  Just  writ- 
ten a  play  and,  happening  to  run  into 
the  late  Sir  Lewis  Waller,  arranged 
that  Vedrenne  should  hear  It  read  the 
next  morning.  After  the  reading 
Vedrenne  began  talking  of  some  trouble 
he  had  had  with  his  eye.  He  talked 
of  it  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  ending 
with  the  promise  of  an  early'  decision. 
AVhen  this  turned  out  to  be  unfavor- 
able Brookfield  wrote  to  AValler,  'I 
would  like  you  to  convey  to  Vedrenne 
that  my  interest  in  his  eye  was  entirely 
assumed,^"  | 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  years 
since  the  death  of  Victoria  had  inven- 
tions of  their  own.  They  discovered 
Jazz  music,  vers  libres,  cinema  movies, 
the  fourth  dimension  of  the  universe, 
cubism  and  the  new  woman.  —  Fpom 
Frederic  Harrison's  "De  Senectute." 

The  leading  English  literary  critics 
are  not  willing  to  accept  the  author 
of  "If  Winter  Comes,"  which  in  spite 
of  them  has  won  popularity  and  the 
film  theatre's  indorsement.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  pounces  on 
iMr.  Hutchinson's  volume  of  short 
jstories,  "The  Eighth  Wonder,"  and 
Itears  it  in  pieces,  growling  as  it 
ears. 

"The  first  is  about  a  fellow  who  mar- 
led a  quite  unremarkable  girl  who,  In 
he  course  of  time,  produced  an  unre- 
larkable    babe.     This   not  unnatural 
Umax  of  their  marriage  seems  to  be 
he  denouement  of  a  narration,  occupy- 
iing  30  pages,  that  it  would  be  ferocious  1 
jfiattery  to  call  even  an  anecdote.  Last 
'iu    the    collection    come    'In  Evening 
Bells,'  a  piece  of  allegorical  banality  that  ' 
might  provoke   even  a  saint  to  blas- 
phemy or  madness.    .    .    .  Strangely, 
just  as  in  other  works  by  this  author, 
one   feels   that   he   ought   to   be  able' 
to  write  a  reak  book;    he  is  so  near — 
and  yet  still  so  far.    Though  obviously  i 
a  person  of  keen  literary  taste,  his  own 
imagination  seems  to  brood  In  writing- 
fluid;    it  is  clotted  with  Ink. 
"The  moving  finger  writes,  and,  having 
writ. 

Not  all  our  tears  can  wash  a  word  of 
it."  1 
As  another  critic  writes  In  the  same ; 
issue  of  the  Manchester  Guardian:  "It 
is  no  crime  to  wite  a  poor  book,  though 
it  may  be  a  sin  to  applaud  It." 


O  TEMPORAl    O  MORES! 

CAdv.  in  the  Evening  Transcript.) 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK—:  Excellent 
cook;  American  Protestant;  can  take  en- 
tire charge  of  small  family,  go  anywhere; 
room    for    her    Ford    sedan  appreciated. 


TABLE  TACT 

We  have  not  yet  purchased  the  latest 
and  the  recklessly  advertised  book 
about  etiquette.  We  have  looked  at  the 
pictures  and  seen  the  sad  faces  of  men 
and  women  who,  not  having  this  book 
as  a  guide,  are  committing  dally  the 
most  deplorable  solecisms,  unable  to 
distinguish  at  a  formal  dinner  between 
a  fish  fork  and  a  salad  fork — which 
should  be  marked  respectively  "fish," 
"salad,"  so  legibly  that  not  even  a 
near-sighted  person  could  err  —  not 
knowing  whether  the  male  should  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  female  of  his  kind 
down  the  aisle  of  a  theatre. 

What  would  you  do  If  a  host  threw 
a  glass  of  wine  in  your  face  at  a  dinner 
party?  (For  wine  Is  still  served  at  the 
fables  of  some  of  "our  best  people,"  in- 
cluding In  these  days  profiteers.)  Docs 
jthis  treatise  on  etiquette  give  the  an- 
jswer? 

I  One  will  find  it  In  the  second  volume 
tot  "the  Farrlngton  Diary,"  just  pub- 
llished.  George  Hanger  is  the  man  to 
jbe  Initiated.  His  host — Farrlngton  calls 
him  "X" — "filled  a  glass  with  wine  and 
-wantonly  threw  it  in  Hanger's  face. 
IGeorge,  without  being  disconcerted,  Im- 
Imediately  filled  his  own  glass,  and, 
I'throwing  the  wine  in  the  face  of  the 

person  who  sat  next  to  him,  bid  him  to 
pass  it  round — an  admirable  instance  of 
presence  of  mind  and  judgment  upon  an 
occasion  of  such  coarse  rudeness." 
But  what  a  waste  of  wine! 
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RISING  YOUNG  CONTRACTORS 

(Chicago  Engineering  and  Contracting) 
There  are  fe«w  vocations  which  offer 
more  opportunities  for  expansion  than 
that  of  explosive  contractor. 


ADD  "COMMERCIAL  CANDOR" 

The  New  Greenfield  Hotel  of  Green- 
jfleld,  la.,  carries  In  Its  coat-of-arms 
the  letters,  N.  G. 


THE  EMANCIPATED  FEMALE 

(Stuart,  Neb.,  Advocate) 
BORN— Friday,     Aug.     3,     1923,  to 
Frank  Stolepart  of  Newport,  a  boy. 

jTENNYSON  FOR  FLIVVER  DRIVERS 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  your  Royce  to  spin, 

;Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  tor  mine- 
Too  proud  to  care  that  I  drive  tin 
Swampscott.  RATLEY  BANG. 


"W.  I.  B."  asks:  "Who  originated 
or  coined  the  expression — "The 
Ghost  Walks"  in  connection  with  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  and  pay 
envelopes  ?" 

The  phrase  was  originally  English 
theatrical  slang.  "Originally  applied 
by  an  Impecunious  stroller  in  a  sharing 
company  to  the  operation  of  ''^'holding 
the  treasury'  or  caying  the  salaries, 
which  has  become  a  stock  facetlal  (sic) 
among  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of 
actors.  Instead  of  enquiring  whether 
the  treasury  Is  open,  they  generally 
say:  'Has  the  whost  walked?'  or  'What, 
has  this  thing  appeared  again?'" 

The  earliest  quotation  illustrative  of 
the  phrase  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find  Is  In  an  Issue  of  Household  Words 
in  1S53. 


ADD  "WONDERS  OF  NATURE" 

(Rockport  correspondence  sent  to  the 
Knox  Messenger.  Rockland.  Me.) 
Dr.  French  of  Rockland  was  called 
to  Indian  Island  Light  station  recently 
to  attend  a  cow  belonging  to  Leroy  S. 
Elwell,  the  lightkeeper  who  gave  birth 
to  twin  calves. 


AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM 

(Peru,  Ind.,  JournaL) 
For    sale — Collie    pups,    lard  press, 
sausage  grinder,  churn.  456  East  Adams 
avenue. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Indulging  an  obsolete  custom,  I 
yielded  my  seat  in  the  car  to  two  la- 
dles on  the  night  of  the  Dempsey-Firpo 
fight.  One  remarked:  "I  hope  he  kills 
him."  The  other  replied:  "I  wouldn't 
go  as  far  as  that,  but  I  do  hope  Jack 
wins;  he  is  such  a  good  boy  to  his 
mother."  j,  jj. 


IWHAT   HAS  THE  OLDEST  tNHABI. 
TANT  TO  SAY  ABOUT  IT? 

(Birmingham.    Ala..  Age-Herald). 
Earliest  calculated  eclipse  seen  from 
the   Los  Angeles    (Cal.)  region 
March  15,  1244  B.  C. 


was 


WATSON,     WHAT     DO     YOU  MAKE 
OF  THIS? 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

i  I  cannot  forbear  the  wl^^ntch  to  you 
of  these  deep  thoughts  not  to  be 
plumbed  by  ordinary  mortals,  as  printed 
In  "your  neighbor  the  Transcript"  on 
Sept.  21. 

— The  smaller  the  boss  the  less  use  he 
as  mild  winter  mornings,  but  because 
we  know  a  I  Is'  Icr  ye  e  ee  I  f  unohkpt 
,.:  know  that  it  isint  winter  yea 
[yet  wo  not  even  think  of  putting  on 
heavier  clothing.    yMbany  Journal. 

II  NESSUNO  NOTO. 


THE  CITY  DWELLER 

(Inspired  by  "The  Country  Dweller,"  pub- 
lished In  The  Hoston  Herald.   Sept.  20) 
I  had  a  little  auto,  a  well-known  make, 
't  Is  true, 

I  drove  It  o'er  the  nllls  one  day  for  t'. 

admire  the  view. 
Along  the  road,  on  cither  side,  at  every 

farmhouse  door. 
Where  boxes,  baskets,  bags  and  crates 

filled  full  and  running  o'er. 

I  had  a  little  money,  not  too  much,  I 
confess; 

I  said,  "I'll  spend  it  wisely  for  ca,bbages 

and  cress. 
These  farmer  folk  .are  simple  and  they'll 

give  the  stuff  away — 
It's  better  than  the  grocer's  truck  we'ro 

buying  every  day." 

I  bought  some  luscious  raspberries, 
some  peas  and  beans  and  corn, 

I  bought  some  golden  cider,  our  table 
to  adorn; 

I  bought  some  fancy  breakfast  eggs, 
some  broilers  and  a  duck. 

Then  proudly  rattled  home  again,  elatea 
with  my  luck. 

The  peas  were  hard  as  bullets,  the  corn 

was  dry  and  old. 
The  raspberries,   below  the   top,  were 

soft  and  white  with  mold; 
The  cider  was  as  muddy  as  a  puddle  in 

the  spring. 
The  broilers  had  pinfeathers,  and  every; 

bean  a  string. 

"I'll  trade  no  more  beside  the  road,"  I 

cried  in  accents  free: 
"These  farmers  are  far  wiser  than  they 

really  ought  tn  be. 
I'll  drive  my  car  o'er  hill  and  dale,  nor 

purchase  broi]fr.=!  bony. 
But  see  the  view,  as  wise  men  do,  and 
buy  my  fruit  of  Tony." 
West  Medford.     E.  A.  McDONALD. 


Dr.  Ewrit,  Dentist,  plugs  and  pulls  in 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  Miss  Ruby  Wine  id 
sparkling  in  Brandy,  Va. 


It's  a  storekeeper  at  Evansville,  Ind.  ' 
who  advertises  a  brand  of  soap  at  14 
bars  for  a  dollar,  but  wilh  a  limit  of 
'one  dozen  to  a  customer." 


"SHAVIAN" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  horrible  writing  is,  I  am  sure,  re- 
sponsible for  the  printer  placing  an 
"S"  for  a  "T,"  where  I  said  in  my  letter 
that  we  should  be  having  "Thavian" 
when  speaking  of  the  Thaw  millions.  In 
reply  to  your  query,  what  do  you  say  to 
"Miltonic,"  "Harveylzed,"  "Byronic," 
etc.,  I  say  they  are  all  right,  but  they 
do  not  cover  my  point  I  think. 

In  all  these  cases  and  many  others, 
such  as  Darwinian  and  so  forth,  the 
original  is  still  there:  not  .so  with 
Shavian.  Had  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  name  been  Shav  my  letter  would 
never  have  been  penned.  . 
What  is  the  authority  for  converting  the 
"W,"  to  a  "V."?  ...  I  put  the 
matter  to  the  test  yesterday  by  .  asking 
three  average  persons,  what  they  under- 
stood by  "Shavian."  Number  one  was 
rather  inclined  to  believe  it  was  the 
name  of  a  trotting  or  race  horse:  num- 
ber two  opined  it  was  an  eastern  reli- 
gious cult;  number  three  (and  the 
wisest)  did  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  word.  On  my  explaining,  his  re- 
marks I  dare  not  ask  to  be  printed;  I 
may  say  that  the  last  word  was  "fool 
ishness."  .  .  As  to  your  query  "Do 
you  object  to  sauerkraut?"  As  .1  Ger- 
man word — "No."  -^s  a  eastronomic 
feat.  I  think  it  is  the  Invention  of  the 
Devil.  V.  F. 

Did  V.  F.  ever  stop  to  consider  that 
"V"  and  "W"  in  old  English  diction- 
aries and  in  old  English  literature  were 
convertible  letters;  that  "William"  wa^ 
often  "VUliam"  or  "Villum"  in  popular 
speech?  Does  he  not  remember  the 
famous  remark  of  Weller  in  the  Bard- 
woll-Plckwick  case?  Would  he  have 
us  try  to  pronounce  "Shawian"?  "Sha- 
vian" is  of  highly  respectable  parent- 
age. Does  not  one  speak  of  Borrovian 
adventures,  yet  George  Borrow  spelled 
his  name  with  a  "w"?— Ed. 


MAUGHAM  S  NEW  PLAY 

<The  Manohester  Ouanltan.  The  play 
"Our  Betters,"  produced  at  London, 
Sept.  12.) 

The  victim  of  the  whlpplns-block  Is 
the  American  dollar  princess.  On  ber 
half  of  the  audience  may  one  assure  the 
victim  that  this  hurts  us  more  than  It 
does  her?  The  three  women  who  are 
supposed  to  be  typical  of  thf-  grenus  dol- 
lar princess  are  an  English  peeress,  a 
French  duchess,  and  an  Italian  princess. 
They  have  all  married  to  win  titles,  and 
we  are  shown  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  victory.  They  have  apparently 
reached  the  state  that  is  beyond  good 


The  London  journals  of  Sept.  10  announce  the  death  of  Ernest  Van 

mck  one  of  the  most  famous  Wagnerian  tenors  of  his  generation.  Bom, 

at  Antwerp  in  1861,  he  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Louvain  and  Brus- 
sels   He  purposed  to  be  a  lawyer,  hut  he  became  a  journalist  and  wrote 

^^ntly  in  Brussels  and  Paris.  When  he  was  in  Boston  he  told  us  m 

his  humorous  way-he  was  a  delightful  talker-that  writing  for  Parisian 

newspapers,  he  changed  daily  the  map  of  Europe.  He  happened  to  smg 

as  an  amateur  in  a  concert  at  Brussels  when  he  was  2.3  years  old,  and 

his  success  was  so  great  that  in  spite  of  family  opposition  he  became  a 
l/oo;^„..i    Tn  1RS7  >iP  took  the  nart  of  Lohengrin  at  Paris  and  the  next    and  evil,  at  any  rate  with  the  exception 

professional.  In  188/  he  tOOK  tne  pair  oj.  ^"'""'^  „o1,ipH  nq  the  princess  who  seems  to  be  suffl- 

year  appeared  at  Bayreuth  as  Parsifal.  There  he  was  greatly  valued  as    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  something  of  a 

an  expow^-ntof  ciiC  Wagnerian  faith.  Engaged  a?  the  Vienna  rhea^rs.  he 

was  the  pride  oX  Ehst  opera  house  as  siaacer  and  actor,  ncx  was  he  less 

esteemed  in  Paris  and  London.  ,   ,  .,,         .         t  vi 

His  voice  was  naturally  a  good  one.  His  vocal  skill  was  indisputable 

until  he  became  a  slave  to  false  Wagnerian  traditions  invented  by  Cosima 

and  her  foolish  son  Siegfried.  When  he  sang  in  Boston  he  was  applauded 

as  an  actor,  but  his  voice,  though  effective  in  declamation,  was  not  eupho- 
nious, and  he  butchered  melodic  lines  and  barked  his  phrases.  He  was, 

however,  that  rata  avis,  a  tenor  with  brains. 

Figaro  and  Le  Gaulois  of  Paris  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Monteux  apropos 

of  his  being  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Le  Gaulois:  "For  several  years,  sometimes  with  flaming  contentions, 

he  carried  on  the  work  of  a  great  orchestral  leader,  a  subtle  diplomat,  a 
stalwart  Frenchman.  Our  composers  have  found  in  him  a  most  eloquent 
and  most  heeded  apostle;  theAmerican  composers  have  found  in  him  a 

most  appreciative  and  loyal  friend." 

Figaro:  "French  composers  have  learned  with  great  joy  that  one 
of  their  best  defcndoM  has  heen  decorated,  a  defender  who  has  all  apos- 
tolic virtues,  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  orchestral  leader,  and  those  of 
an  accomplished  diplomat.  Pierre  Monteux,.  who  had  made  a  brilliant 
debut  in  Paris  by  producing  at  the  Ballet  Russes  most  difficult  works, 
as  'Petrouchka'  and  'Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,'  conducted  later  the  French 
repertoire  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York.  He  was  acquit- 
ing  himself  there  with  signal  success  when  the  most  enviable  position 
in  the  United  States  became  vacant  at  Boston.  With  the  exception  of 
the  too  short  sojourn  of  Henri  Rabaud,  whose  conducting  left  impressive 
memories,  this  position  had  always  been  filled  by  German  leaders.  Mon- 
teux was  chosen.  That  was  a  victory  at  the  beginning,  but  less  important 
than  the  triumphs  that  followed.  The  struggle  was  bitter;  Monteux  sus- 
tained it  with  firmness,  dignity,  courage.  The  bad  faith  of  some  could 
not  prevent  the  independent  public,  which  was  in  the  majority,  from  judg- 
ing Monteux  as  ht-  deserved,  from  esteeming  him,  admiring  the  talent 
and  the  man.  He  it  in  that  great  American  city  the  ardent  advocate  of 
a  cause  henceforth  won,  thanks  to  him.  Our  composers  find  in  him  the 
most  brilliant  interpreter  of  their  works,  and  his  audience  finds  in  him 
a  conductor  that  it  has  been  proud  to  adopt;  also  a  faithful  friend.  If 
any  cross  was  deserved  it  is  indeed  that  which  rewards  the  firmest  will 
serving  the  finest  talent." 

Mme.  Pavlova  made  her  reappearance  in  London  on  Sept,  10.  It 
was  altogether  an  evening  which  must  have  resembled  the  triumphs  of 
the  great  singers  of  a  generation  that  has  gone,  the  men  and  women  for 
whom  Donizetti  and  Bellini  wrote  operas.  Indeed,  one  could  not  but 
realize  last  night  that  Mme.  Pavlova  is  to  our  generation  what  the  great 
virtuosi  of  music — the  Paganinis  and  Thalbergs — were  to  the  'intelligent- 
sia' of  the  last  century.  The  age  of  the  musician-virtuoso  has  departed; 
the  age  of  the  dancing-virtuoso  has  just  begun.  The  analogy  between  the 
two  classes  of  virtuosi  is  still  closer.  Temperament,  personal  magnetism, 
individuality  are  the  very  soul  of  perfect  virtuosity.  The  modem  singer, 
no  matter  how  eminent,  must  always  harmonize  his  own  thoughts  and 
ideas  with  those  of  the  modem  composer.  Pavlova  needs  do  no  such  thing. 
Her  individuality  is  free  and  untrammelled,  her  temperament  is  on  wings." 
So  wrote  the  reviewer  for  the  Daily  Telegraph;  but  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  equally  eulogistic  over  Mme.  Pavlova,  said  that  there  was  not 
a  ballet  designer  of  the  first  rank  and  that  when  Mme.  Pavlova  was  off 
the  stage  one  waited  for  her  to  come  on  again. 

The  New  York  Times  some  days  ago  published  a  list  of  the  concerts 
in  New  York  for  October.  They  numbered  81.  Here  only  a  few  concerts 
have  been  announced,  chiefly  by  those  who  may  be  described  as  "hardy 
annuals." 


penitent.  They  have  their  being  in 
world  where  the  institution  of  matri- 
mony has  become  quite  as  pointless  as 
In  a  society  of  cats  and  dogs. 

Lady  George  Grayston,  for  Instance, 
who  is  the  central  character  of  the  play, 
has  an  absentee  husband  and  two  lovers 
— or  at  least  two  only  for  the  present.  She 
cannot  be  called  unfaithful  because  any 
kind  of  loyalty  is  beyond  her.  She  can- 
not be  called  wicked  because  she  is  sim- 
ply a  bundle  of  inanimate  vices  with  no 
fiort  of  humanity  about  her.  She  cannot- 
be  callea  amusing  for  the  same  rc2.scn. 
She  might  be  amusing  If  she  were 
merely  a  puppet  in  a  purely  artificial 
comedy,  but  she  is  not  left  in  the  moral 
world  of  Millamant.  She  is  held  up  to 
us  a  tuoroughly  bad  example.  In 
that  position  she  neither  shocks  nof 
amuses.  She  is  just  utterly  imreal,  and 
therefore  tedious. 

Mr.  Maugham's  researches-  Into  the 
private  life  of  titled  American  women 
may  have  convinced  him  thai  they  are 
dreaJfuUy  wicked  creatures.  But  he 
can  hardly  persiiade  us  that  they  are 
wlckbd  In  just  this  mechanical  way. 
iivir  can  Be  persuade  us  that  such  Ro- 
bo\a  of  unrighteousness  are  good  sub- 
jects of  comedy,  for  his  play  Is  osten- 
sibly a  comedy  as  well  as  a  word  to  the 
wicked.  One  Imagines  that  the  only 
people  who  will  be  really  amused  are 
the  people  at  whom  he  is  preaching,  If 
Indeed  they  exist  at  all. 

The  actors  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  put  some  surface  gloss  of  enter- 
tainment on  to  his  odd  and  tasteless 
material.  Miss  Constance  Collier,  for 
Instance,  did  put  an  edge  of  authentic 
character  into  the  form  of  the  duchess. 
It  was  a  brilliant  though  distres.sing 
etudy  in  whimpering  sensuality.  Miss 
Margaret  Bannerman  made  Lady  Gray- 
ston seem  exquisite'  to  look  upon;  her 
;Vi£Keiiaesa  waa  less  convincing  than  | 

I  her  fascination.    What  this  play  really  ' 
proves  is  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of 
making  sin  look  probable  on  the  stage. 
It  so  easily  becomes  a  kind  of  routine,  • 
and    ruthlessness    reduced    to  routine 
makes  a  pitiful  figure.  I.  B. 


ni-.i.nay     U   v.^uul   l.e  one  thinks, 

i  to'  concede  more  to  this  little  weak- 
'  ness  in  humanity  and  to  take  out  ot 
pawn  for  exhibition  on  Saturday 
nights,  some  of  the  old  CroWn  Dia- 
monds. They  may  be  only  ^te.  but 
their  glitter  is  pleasanter  to  contem- 
plate than  the  seething  cauldron  of 
Slgnor  Tromboconsordini's  glutinous 
tone-poems.— London  Times. 


CONCERT  AND  OPERA 

Mussolini,  it  appears.  Is  a  patron  of, 
the  arts.  He  has  sent  his  photograph 
with  a  flattering  dedication  to  Romano 
Fidora,  the  director  of  the  Teatro  del 
Plccoll.  whose  marionettes  are  now 
showing  In  New  York.  It  also  appears 
that  Mussolini  In  his  youth  wrote  a 
sonnet,  and  now  Giuseppe  Torresi  has^ 
put  music  to  it  for  Mussolini's  daugh- 
ter. 


A  Swedish  physician,  lecturing  at 
Stockholm,  prescribed  the  violin  for 
meloncholia;  the  double  bass  for  ner- 
Vsus  depression;  the  flute  for  those  pos- 
sessed with  the  mania  of  persecution; 
harp  arpeggios,  for  calming  nervous 
at*s,cks;  \he  cornet  as  a  remedy  against 
obesity;  Oje  trumpet  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  spinal  diseases;  the  oboe  as  i 
a  cure  for  brain  fag. 


When  Sardou's  play,  "La  Tosca,"  was  produced  in  Paris,  Jules  Le- 
maitre  protested  againsit  the  torture  scene  and  called  Sardou  "the  Caligula 
of  the  drama."  In  "Hassan,"  a  romantic  play  by  James  Elroy  Flecker, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  30  in  Switzerland  of  consumption  shoi-tly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  torture  is  the  central  theme.  Rafi,  leader  of  an 
insurrection,  under  sentence  of  death,  may  depart  a  free  man;  Pei^aneh, 
a  girl  in  the  Caliph's  harem,  must  be  the  wife  of  the  Caliph.- -'They  must 
never  see  one  another  again.  Or  else — the  choice  is  theirs — ^they  can 
spend  a  day  and  a  night  together,  un watched  and  unguarded,  and  will 
then  die  together,  'in  relentless  torment,'  watched  by  the  whole  court." 
The  lovers  choose  the  day  and* the  night,  and  death  by  torture.  "This  situ- 
ation would  be  unforgivable,  if  Flecker  had  not  risen  to  the  height  of  it." 

Pervaneh:  "There  are  a  thousand  eyes  around  us,  O  my  beloved, 
but  what  care  I  ?  The  voice  of  the  world  cries  out,  'Thou  are  a  slave  in 
the  palace  and  thy  lover  a  prisoner  in  chains.'  (Embracing  him.)  But 
we  have  heard  the  Ti-umpets  of  Reality  that  drown  the  vain  din  of  Things 
that  Seem.  We  have  walked  with  the  Friend  of  Friends  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Stars,  and  He  is  pitiable  to  poor  lovers  who  are  pierced  by  the 


Massenet's  "EsclarmoTide,"  which  was 
written  for  Sybil  Sanderson,  will  be  re- 
vived at  the  Paris  Opera  this  season. 


Gustave  Charpentier  recently  gave  a 
picnic  In  the  Senart  forest  for  Parisian 
working  girls  who  had  not  had  a  vaca- 
tion. 


Mme.  Marydorska  of  the  Opera-Com- 
ique,  Paris,  has  killed  herself.  About 
two  months  ago  she  was  the  victim  ol 
an  automobile  accident.  She  had  won 
fame  as  Nanon,  Tosca,  Gismonda, 
Aphrodite  and  Phryne. 


Giordano  is  writing  the  music  for  an 
opera  based  on  Dostoievsky's  "Crlnae 
and  Punishment." 


Those  who  appreciate  good  literature 
•do  not  read  the  third-rate  aspirant  to 
the  grand  manner;  but  often,  to  re- 
create a  mind  too  weary  to  unravel  the 
tangled  sentences  of  Henry  James  or 
to  decipher  the  crjTJtic  jokes  of  Mere- 
arrows  of  this  ghostly  world.  Your  lips  are  the  only  lips,  my  lover  your!  <l'tb,  they  turn  to  the  excitements  of 
eyes  the  only  eyes— and  all  the  other  eyes  buf>phantom  lights  that  glitter '  Sh^riock  Holmes  or  the  unexactjng  hu- 
in  the  midst  of  dreams." 

"Flecker  has,  in  the  great  scenes  In  which  the  choice  is  offered  and 
the  choice  is  accepted,  invented  a  prose  which  is  the  equal  of  any  poetry, 
and  has  clothed  and  uplifted  the  terror  of  his  theme  in  a  bright  cloud 
of  beauty. 

"In  the  face  of  this  any  questioning  of  the  probability,  the  possibility, 
even  the  basic  ethics  of  the  drama  fades  away.  The  Ruler  of  the  World 
has  never  been  called  by  a  more  lovely  name  than  the  'Friend  of  Friends.'  " 


mours  of  Professor  Leacock.  So  at 
concert  we  need  occasional  relajcation 
from  the  strenuous  demands  of  master- 
pieces, and  should  not  scorn  straight- 
forward tunes,  which  require  no  ef- 
fort on  our  part  but  permit  us  to  aban- 
don ourselves  to  the  most  harmless  of 
sensualities — a  good  digestion,  a  cigar 
Eund  musio  that  wSurms  one  10S9  flna 


The  directors  of  the  Colon  Opera 
House  In  Buenos  Ayres  tried  the  ex- 
periment this  year  of  giving  a  large 
part  of  the  repertoire  to  Wagner's  op 
eras  and  ultra-modern  works.  The  re 
suit  was  that  the  audiences,  faithful  to 
the  old  operas,  "vocal  works,"  grew 
smaller  and  smaller. 


At  Amsterdam  Mr.  Mcngelberg  is 
still  faithful  to  his  beloved  Mahler,  for 
on  Sept.  4  he  conducted  that  com- 
poser's fourth  symphony.  In  New  York 
Mr.  Mengelberg  was  not  encouraged  In 
his  devotion. 

The  monument  to  Charles  Dibdin, 
poet  and  composer  ot  "Tom  Bowling." 
"Poor  Jack,"  and  other  sea  songs,  over 
his  grave  In  St.  Martin's  Burial  Ground, 
Camden-street,  Is  in  need  of  repair.  It 
was  erected  by  public  subscription  at 
the  Instance  of  the  Kentish  Town  Mu- 
sical Society  In  1389.  Recently  the  so- 
ciety was  disbanded.  Dlbden  lived  in 
St.  Pancras  for  the  greater  paxt  of  his 
life,  and  died  there. 

IN  THE  THEATRE 

Arthur  Tllchman's  "Ambush"  wag  ap 
plauded  by  London  critics  the  first  of 
the  month,  although  the  production  was 
"vitiated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
company  spoke  American,  others  Eng- 
lish, and  the  confusion  continually 
jarred  upon  the  ear."  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian  in  a  long  review  said  of 
this  "intensely  dramatic"  play.  "It  Is 
deft  and  simple.  It  offers  no  easy  an- 
swer to  Insoluble  questions.  It  shows 
quite  simply  the  meaning-' of  poverty  to 
those  who  cannot  see  the  luxury  of 
others  without  wanting  It  themselves. 
It  overstates  nothing  and  evades  noth- 
ing It  preaches  no  moi-al  beyond  the 
eld  Shavian  thesis  that  what  is  wrong 
with  the  poor  is  poverty.  It  is  as  clear 
6f  pseudo-philosophical  pessimism  as  it 
is  of  facile  optimism.  .  .  .  London 
playgoers  will  di.sgrace  themselves  ir 
they  allow  It  to  fall." 

Sir  James  Barrie.  asked  to  write  an 
introduction  to  a  volume  of  Harold  Cha- 
pin's  comedies,  said:  "I  cautiously 
bought  a  book  about  how  to  write 
plays  (there  are  many  of  them)  in 
crder  to  see  whether  Mr.  Chapin  wrote 
his  properly.  But  the  book  was  so 
learned,  and  the  author  haew  so  much, 
and  the  subject  when  studied  grew  so 
difficult,  that  I  hurriedly  abandoned  my 
Inquiry.  Thus  one  of  us  at  least  missed 
his  last  chance  of  discovering  what 
that  mysterious  thing,  'stage  technic' 
really  Is,  which,  after  all,  does  not 
greatly  matter,  as  nearly  every  one  else 
Bfeems  to  know." 


"There  Is  no  hope  for  the  drama  that 
hopes  to  meet  the  kinema's  competi- 
tion by  copying  the  klnema  technic  and 
cramming  one  short  and  bustling  scene 
upon  another.  The  drama  must  stand  , 
or  fall  by  its  unique  possession — the 
chance  to  turn  the  finely-written  word  | 
into  the  fljieJy-spoken  word." 

Mro«-  Sljnoi''i,  Ihe  celebrated  actress  i 
of  Paris,  has  married  for  the   third , 
time.    No.  1  was  the  actor  Le  Bargy: 
No   2.  Claude  Casimir-Perier;  No.  3  Is  | 
a   playwright,    Francois   Porche.  No. 
4,   ?   

The  Vilna  troupe  of  Yiddish  players 
is  again  in  London,  but  this  time  its 
repertory  will  not  be  limited  to  plays 
of  Jewish  life;  it  will  Include  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  Ibsen  and  Shaw. 

AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF   

(Literarj-  Review  of  the     Y.  Evenlnjr  'Post) 

As  dramatized  in  the  manner  of  a  crook 
or  mystery  mfilfitlranniu 

.  Scene:  Wendover's  library;  midnight; 
I  wall  safe  is  revealed  open. 

Wendover  (lifting  his  revolver):  Put 

up  vour  hands!   ,., 

Rlioda    (Whirling  on  him):   I  won  tl 
(PirWtta'up^  her  fiaWs.y  Yftir  coward ! 

Wendover:  That  will  do.    Now,  then, 
you're  going  to  tell  me  the  truth. 

Rhoda    (caressingly):     But,  D'CKy- 
dearest,  you  don't  understand.  (Moies 
closer;  then,  with  a  swift  leap  forward, 
snatches  the  revolver  from  his  fingers.) 
Wehdover:  My  Godt  . 
Rhoda:  What  ari  SpifiS  to  do  now? 
Wendover:  The  joke's  on  you!  That 
revolver  isn't  loaded! 

Rhoda  (throwing  It  down  In  disgust). 
My  God!  ,  ^ 

•  Wendover  (picking  it  up):  As  a."'^^' 
ter  of  fact,  it  Is  loaded!  I  merely  lied  to 
you! 

Both:  My  God  ! 

(Quick  Curtain) 

Handled  with  a  deft,   English,  epi- 
grammatic touch. 
Scene:  Lord  Wendover's  flat  opposite 


I  Park. 

1.,  .  .  My  Denr  Rhoda,  I  assure 

u  1  duii  t  wl.sh  to  force  you. 
Rhoclii:    Did    It   ever   occur  to  you, 
cklc,  that  women  uro  always  being 
reed— to  do  what  they  like? 
iKjrd  \V.:  How  duUl  Life  with  you 
ould  really  bring  mo  to  the  point  of 
ilcldc.  ,, 
Rhoda:  I've  often  thought  of  commli- 
ng  suicide,  only  I  was  afraid  1  might 

"  myf'li'.  ^    cu  11  T 

Lord  W.  (stining  a  yawn):  Shall  i 
ng  for  tea? 

Rhoda  (sliming  two  yawns):  Certaln- 
Tho  fact  is,  nickle.  It  Is  quite  Im- 
jsslbld  for  nie  to  go  away  with  you. 
I.,ord  W.  (gloomily):  Because  1  have  a 
ife? 

Rhoda:  Quito  wrong.  Because  I  nave 
lo  hUBbund.  (Knter  butler.) 
Lord  W.:  Brandy  and  soda  for  two, 
arker. 

(Parker  goes  out,  and  Lord  Wendover 
nd  Rhoda  kiss  each  other  cynically  as 
ic  curtain  falls.) 

"TIM  TOOLAN" 

(By  John  W.  Kolly) 
Several  correspondents  have  had  the 
indness  to  oblige  "Phlneas  Kedut"  by 
iving  The  Herald  the  full  text  of  an 
mmortal  song.  We  are  Indebted  to  "M. 
>.."  Joseph  A.  (Campbell,  "P.  J.  K." 
■TroUope"  and  others. 

,Vhen  the  police  force  paraded  for  their 

semi-annual  drill. 
L"lm  Toolan  was  the  straightest  man  In 

line, 

Vnd  the  Germans  were  compelled  to  say, 
though  much  agai-nst  their  will, 

That  Toolan  was  a  hundred  caret  fine. 

Ula  fornv  compact,  his  step  exact, 

Twas  plain  to  see  he  had  no  equal 
there. 

His  noble  stride,  wliich  others  tried, 
Would  stamp  him  as  a  model  anywhere: 
A.t  the  Judge's  command  he  was  brought 

to  the  stand,  j 
The  sergeant  for  him  led  the  way,  | 
And  the  lirst  prize  was  won  when  the  j 

Judge  said,  "Well  done.  , 
Mister  Toolan  you're  a  hero  today."  \ 

CHORUS  I 
Then  we  cheered  loud  and  long  for  Tim 
Toolan, 

'Twas  a  tiger  and  three  times  three, 
Ev'ry  cheer  In  the  crowd  was  for  Too- 

The  stout  man  that  iiame  from  Tipper- 
•J-y. 

II. 

When  Tim  Toolan  tired  of  the  force  he 

started  a  cafe, 
His  op'nlng  was  a  "recherche"  affair. 
But  he  waited  till  the  men  down  at  the 
t  gas  works  got  their  pay 

I  And  subpoenaed  eVryone  to  bring  them 
there. 

They  drank  all  night  until  daylight. 
And  then  they  started  in  to  dance  an'l 

sing,  ,  _ 

Their   songs  were    long,    their  voices 
strong, 

'Twas  easy  work  to  make  the  welkin 
ring. 

■Well,  tlien,  Toolan  said,  "Boys,  in  the 
midst  of  your  joys,   

I  There  Is  one  thing  I  cannot  pass  by 
[That's  a  welcome,"  says  he,  "to  come 
J  In  and  see  me 

I  If   you  haven't  a  cent   when  you're 
dry." 


,  .  ,  In 

■"  ■'  "Vn(,,      1>U  I  'II  '  ••  W'tb 

Holly«""J.  '"'»  i-.''','ton  i»  known  proteri- 
Unlv.ii.al.    Mr».  J'^J''"V, Hor  falhot 

I  am  not,  as  a  rule.  Interested  In  the 
gossip  at  the  moving  pictures,  but  the 
I  names  in  the  article  above  caught  my 
leye    and  awoke    many  memories  of 
I  my  early  life  In  New  Orleans,  where 
I  William  R.  Floyd  (known  to  the  stage 
as   "Billy"   Floyd)   was  my  manager. 
His  who,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chan- 
frau    (Henrietta)  was  Ernestine  Floyd, 
and  their  children  were  Ernestine  and 
Jlamle.  with  whom  I  played  as  a  boy  in 
their  girlhood  days.    "Billy"  Floyd  was 
for   ceveral    seasons    manager    of  the 
Globe  Theatre,  Boston,  and  in  his  hnal 
years  was  the  stage  director  of  Wal- 
Lck's  Theatre.  New  York  city  (the  sec-  I 
ond  Wallack's,  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Thirteenth  street  and  Broadway).  If 
I  remember  aright,  his  widow  was  mar- 
ried again  and  possibly  it  was  to  Mr. 
Patton    If  it  is  she,  I  am  glad  to  know 
fha    she  is  alive  and  active    We  ac  ed 
together  In  the  "Fast  Family  '    at  the 
viletles    Theatre,    New    Orleans,  in 
IS^-she  playing  Polydor  and  I  Fanfan 
Benolton.    brothers,    and    "very  fast 
young   men"    they   were.    Pardon  the 
Intrusion  and  forgive  the  retrospection, 
intrusion,  an     ^^f^^^j^y^  SEYMOUR, 

South  Duxbury^  

Mr  Seymour  writes  concerning  his 
article  ahout  the  Dan  Bryant  benefit 
which  was  published  in  The  Herald  of 
Tas  Sunday:  "There  was  one  funny 
typographical  error.  In  the  program  of 
tils' San  Francisco  Minstrels,  what  wa» 
printed  the  Virgins  Thackeray'  should 
have  been  'the  Virginians  by  Thack- 
eray •  "  Mr.  Seymour's  youngest  son, 
John  Davenport  Seymour,  is  playing  the 
i^ns  male  part  with  Peggy  Wood  m 
"The  Clinging  Vine"  at  the  Illinois 
Theatre,  Chicago. 


CHORUS 
III. 

The  liquor  business  suited  him,  and  in 

a  year  or  two 
He  had  money  he  would  either  lend  or 

spend. 

And  no  candidate  for  office  could  sue- 
cessfull^  pull  through  I 

Unless  had  had  Tim  Toolan  for  a 
friend. 

At  last  he  ran  for  alderman. 
The  best  man  in  the  ward  he  had  to 
•bate," 

Both  man  and  child  went  fairly  wild. 
And  worked  like  beavers  for  their  can- 
didate. 

When  the  votes  were  all  cast  and  elec- 
tion had  passed. 

Not  a  vote  in  the  ward  went  astray. 

The  majority  was  more  than  It  ever 
was  before, 

And  our  hero  had  carried  the  day. 

CHORUS 

Mr.  Campbell  writes:  "I  have  -warbled 
this  paean  on  occasion,  but  in  order  to 
enjoy  Us  rendition  to  the  fullest  ono 
must  hear  it  from  the  Hps  of  our  su- 
perintendent of  police,  Michael  H. 
Crowley.  His  complete  sympathy  witn 
the  subject,  vigorous  gesticulation  and 
resonant  vocalization  make  his  artistic 
interpretation  an  unforgetable  mem- 
ory." 

"TroUope"  says:  "If  It  is  not  one  of 
the  perversities  of  memory,  the  third 
line  of  the  first  verse  comes  back  to 
me  as  follows: 

■And  the  Germans  were  compelled  to 
say 

Though  much  against  their  will' 

"It  Is  exactly  the  thing  that  in  those 
old  days  30  years  ago  race  partisanship 
would  put  into  the  song." 

THE  FILM  FLOYDS 

To  thp  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

-  c.ior,    wife  of  Thomaa 


CHAUVE-SOURIS 

(By  Frederic  and  Fanny  Hation) 
Moscow  succumbed  first;  then  Paris 
fell    London  followed;  finally  New  York 
yielded.     And   now  the   whole  United 
States  has   capitulated.     Tolstoy  pre- 
dicted it.    Years  ago  he  wrote  that  in 
the  early  20th  century  the  world  would 
surrender  to  an  Invader  from  the  iTorth 
This  conqueror  is  an  amiable  person  of 
the  theatre.    His  weapon  is  illusion  and 
his  name  is  Nikita  Balleff.    The  cap- 
tives of  Mr.  Balieft  and  the  Chauye- 
Sourls  have  all  been  thrown  Into  adjec- 
tival ectasles.    What  is  this  aUen  In- 
1  vasion  that  has  brought  stir  and  exclte- 
'ment  into  our  American  theatre?  Vaude- 
ville with  Russian  dressing.  Cabaret, 
as  one  reviewer  said,  raised  to  the  nth 
degree.    A  tabloid  expression  of  Musco- 
vite music  or  drama?    Or  is  It  that 
"rara  avis,"  a  new  form  of  entertain- 
ment?   What  secret  charm  is  there  in 
the  Chauve-Souris?   AVhy  its  box  office 
success  on  sophisticated  Broadway  for 
almost  a  year  and  a  half? 

Nikita  BallefC's  entertainment,  so  the 
legend  runs,  had  a  spontaneous  origin 
in  a  Moscow  sub-pavement  restaurant. 
There,  performers  from  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  and  other  playhouses  gathered 
nightly  to  amuse  each  other  with  song 
and  sketch  and  Impromptu  caricature. 
From  this  came  the  Bat  Theatre.  Balieff 
and  his  company  were  able  to  leave 
Moscow    In    1920.     th^y    o'.lpped  into 
Paris  unheralded,  practically  unknown 
to    the    preoccupied    French    theatre.  | 
Presently  there  was  another  "dlscov-  [ 
ery"  whispered  about  on  the  boulevards,  , 
and  the  name  Balieff  was  heard  fre-L 
quently  in  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.  | 
1    There  can  be  only  slight  argument  , 
I  as  to  the  form  of  the  Chauve-Souris.  It  i 
I  Is    simply    a   picturesque    melange  of 
little  dramas,  satires,  musical  items  and 
expressional  bits,  all  typically  Russian. 
The  success  of  the  entertainment  does 
not  lie  In  any  novelty  of  form,  nor  in 
!  the   settings,   for   they   are  simplicity 
itself.    There  is  no  attempt  to  lure  the 
eye  through  the  sensuous  physical  ap- 
peal so  aimed  at  by  most  of  the  pro- 
ducers.   There  is  no  flaunting  of  sheer 
and  silken  youth;  no  parading  of  Imma- 
ture    charms— sugared     sixteen  and 
I  enamelled    eighteen   are  conspicuously 
\  absent.     The  garments  worn  are,  for 
>  the  most  part,  folk-costumes  of  inex- 
i  pensive  material,  cut  carefully  to  em- 
1  phasize  the  satire  or  comedy  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  splashed  in  barbaric  color  to 
!  atone  for  the  simplicity  of  fabric. 
'     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Nikita 
Balieft  and  his  company  are  entirely 
responsible  for  the  astonishing  impact 
of  the  Chauve-Souris  on  the  audiences 
who  have  seen  the  performance. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
groups  of  human  beings  ever  brought 
to  the  American  .stage.  These  men  and 
women  are  artists  to  the  finger-tips,  all 
masters  of  their  technique,  thoroughly 
equipped  by  training  and  experience  to 
strike  all  the  notes  on  the  emotional 
keyboard.  And  back  of  it  all  is  that 
force  of  forces — personality. 


JAMES  DALE 
James  Dale,  who  takes  the  part  of 
dc  Levis  in   "Loyalties,"   Is  about  30 
years  old.    He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  as  a  member  of  the 
Benson  company  in  England  when  he 
was  16,  but  he  began  life  as  a  painter, 
studied  at  the  Roy.al  Academy,  and  ex- 
hibited at  Hurlingtun  House.    He  ac- 
quired n  reputation  as  a  portrait  paint- 
er.  But  the  stage  proved  more  attract- 
ive    His  chief  parts  have  been  Brutus, 
Laerte.s  in  the  Shakespearian  repertoire. 
Young  Marlow,  the  Count  de  Oulche  In 
"Cvrano,"  Larry  Doyle  in  "John  Bull's 
Other    Island,"    Hector    Hushabye  In 
"Heartbreak  HoOse"  and  in  support  of 
Laurette    Taylor    in    "One    Night  in 
Rome."    In  1810  he  appeared  in  New 
York  with  Fred  Terry  and  Julia  Nell- 
son  In  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel."  Later 
he  was  with  Cyril  Maude  in  "Grumpy. 
In  the  war  he  served  gallantly  as  an 
officer  of  infantry.    After  the  armistice 
he  built  and  ran  a  military  theatre  at 
Antwerp.    Two  of  his  own  plays  have 
been  produced  in  London. 

MAETERLINCK 
(Tyondon  Dally  Telegraph) 
M  Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  at  present 
at  Blankenberghe.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  him,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  said;  I  am 
staying  here  for  several  d^^.  ^ 
pass  the  time  partly  in  the  Flemish 
towns  which  I  am  visiting  again,  and 
partly  in  etrolling  with  my  old  friend, 
M.  Gregoire  Leroy.  Soon  I  shall  be  in 
Paris,  where  1  shall  see  to  the  produc 
tion  of  'The  Blue  Bird'  at  the  Theatre 
Mogador,'  this  winter.  You  know  that 
this  fairy  play  contains  a  betrothal 
scene  which  no  theatre  has  yet  thought 
of  mounting,  as  the  expenses  are  so 
heavy.  I  confess  that  I  have  no  wish  to 
make  overtures  to  the  managers,  and 
living  far  from  Paris  my  tranquillity 
is  of  more  importance  to  me  than  the 
Interpretation  of  my  works.  I  believe 
that  M.  Lugue  Poe  will  again  produce 
this  season  at  the  Theatre  de  I'Oeuvre, 
an  act  from  •Berniquel,'  which  reveals 
the  vicissitudes  of  misfortune,  to  the 
name  of  which  M.  Crommelynck  has 
added  the  epithet  of  magnificent 
have  several  dramas  which  are  waiting 
to  be  staged.  I  will  only  mention  'The 
Power  of  the  Dead,'  drawn  from  a  sce- 
nario which  was  ordered  from  me  by 
the  Goldwin  company  while  I  was  at 
Los  Angeles,  but  the  producers  wish  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  film  as  I  con- 
ceived It,  but  I  have  refused.  I  am  at 
present  engaged  in  an  action  which  the 
company  has  brought  against  me,  and 
of  which  I  can  scarcely  foresee  the  re- 
sult. As  to  the  philosophic  essays  to 
which  I  have  devoted  six  volumes,  I 
have  decided'  not  to  issue  them  at  once. 
Four  days  ago  I  celebrated  my  61st 
birthday,  and  as  the  years  pass  I  have 
the  feeling  of  not  having  really  lived 
down  to  the  present  time.  I  wish  only 
to  taste  of  life  without  the  thought  of 
having  a  task  to  accomplish  arising  to 
spoil  my  pleasure." 

AMATEUR  PLAYERS 

The  London  Times:  "Amateurs  who, 
while  remaining  amateurs,  make  a 
solemn  business  of  acting,  generally 
make  of  it  a  bad  and  tedious  business 
as  well.  They  ax;quire  the  jargon  of 
the  stage  without  Its  syntax,  its  swag- 
ger without  its  grace.  Some,  of  course, 
become  professionals,  and,  as  profes- 
sionals, give  all  their  lives  to  the  prac- 
tice and  discipline  of  their  art;  theirs 
Is  a  different  story  and  has  again  and 
again  been  a  fine  one.  But,  while  they 
remain  amateur  company,  their  line  is 
collectively  distinct,  and  if  they  are  to 
succeed  must  be  kept  distinct.  It  is 
the  line  of  casuaJness  and  adventure 
which  began  long  ago  on  the  grassy 
bank,  or  thereabouts,  and  is  continued 
today  by  every  amateur  society  with  a 
long  history.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
hardest  work,  the  closest  attention  to 
detail,  the  most  formal  traditions.  The 
true  amateur  never  dreams  of  depart- 
ing from  it.  It  has  brought  him  good 
friends  and  good  entertainment,  and 
good  holidays.  Each  yeai  s  he  sits  down 
to  his  dinner  of  celebration  with  his 
colors  on  his  shirt-front  and  a  song  in 
his  heart.  Which  song,  after  dinner, 
almost  certainly  he  will  sing." 


Ian  entity— tilt!  fat-ulty  of  lirj.m-liiai.. 
Vmust  vivify  It  with  the  acted  picture 
*on  the  stage.  Considering  the  groat 
stake  Involved,  one  wonders  that  man- 
agers can  put  such  trust  In  their  per- 
sonal opinions,  especially  actor-man- 
agers, who  perforce  see  the  play  sub- 
jectively rather  than  objectively.  Play 
choosing  is  a  sort  of  work  that  would 
befit  a  committee— and  then  they  would 
probably  be  wrong. 

Touching  on  modern  plays  and  man- 
agers, there  Is  a  story  told  In  connection 
with  the  success  of  Somerset  Maug- 
ham's "Lady  Frederick."  A  well  known 
actress-managaress  was  much  taken 
with  the  part  of  Lady  Frederick  when 
It  waa  produced,  and,  meeting  the 
dramatist,  expressed  her  appreciation, 
saying:  "My  dear  Mr.  Maugham,  why 
ever  didn't  you  let  me  have  the  play?" 
"My  dear  Miss  X."  answered  the  dram- 
atist, "you  had  It  for  a  whole  year." 

In  one  of  his  recent  Shakespeare  lec- 
tures. Sir  J.  Forbes-Robert."jon  related 
a  couple  of    stories  Incidental  to  the 
reception  of  MSS.  from  the  "great  un- 
acted."   One  of  the  plays  was  couched 
in  very  lengthy  blank  verse,  and  jwssl- 
bly   being   not  without   some    sort  of 
merit.  Sir  Johnston  was  good  enough  to 
write  to  the  aspiring  author  and  sug- 
gest it  would  be  better  for  him  to  write 
in   prose,   instancing   the   fact  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  Hamlet  was  so 
written.    To  this  suggestion,  the  poeti- 
cally-minded dramatist  replied  that  he 
thought  Shakespeare  was  an  Indifferent 
writer;  and  did  not  think  any  better  of 
him  for  writing  parts  of  his  plays  in 
prose!    Also  out  of  his  good  nature  Sir 
Johnston  was  speaking  to  his  friend, 
John  Clayton,   about  the  difficulty  h« 
often  felt  in  having  to  write  letters  of 
rejection  to  the  would-be  playwrights. 
Clayton  remarked  that  he  himself  ex- 
perienced no  qualms  in  rejecting  bad 
plays,  and  told  Forbes-Robertson  that 
In  these  cases  his  letter  was  very  short 
and  sweet.    He  wrote: 

My  dear  sir:    I  have  read  your  play. 
Oh,  my  very  dear  sir!    Yours  truly, 

JOHN  CLAYTON. 


CHOOSING  A  PLAY 

(London  Dally  Telesraph,> 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  recently  wrote 
that  "Not  one  manager  in  10  is  fitted 
I  to  choose  a  play.  11  the  theatre  la  uot 
perfect  here  Is  one  of  the  chief  explana- 
tions "  Another  indictment  of  the  mod- 
em manager  has  come  from  Mr.  b.. 
John  Ervlne,  who  opines  that  when  a 
manager  is  called  upon  to  Pronounce 
judgment  on  the  MS.  of  a  play  unacted 
he  says,  "Crikey!— what  s  this?  As 
evidence  that  we  do  not  possess  a  very 
astute  set  of  managers  at  the  present 
time,  I  suppose  the  above  writers  would 
point  to  the  fact  that  oi  late  the  pro- 
portion of  failures  in  the  theatre  has 
been  large.  But  choosing  a  play  is  a 
difficult  proposition.  It  needs  some- 
thing of  the  eye  that  can  find  diamonds 
In  du-tholes.  It  needs,  above  a.i 
"Imagination."  The  play,  as  it  IM 
before  you  on  the  typed  page,  is  naii 


WHY  WRITE  PLAYS? 

(Manchester  Guardian) 
I  can  appreciate  the  argument  that 
novels  are  best  for  the  poor  devils  of 
moderate  ability  who  can  find  a  mar- 
ket for  them,  but  not  for  plays.  And 
yet  plays  are  really  very  jolly.  Y'ou 
can  do  wonderful  things  in  them  that 
you  can't  do  in  novels.     Even  if  you 
can't  get  them  acted  they  take  their 
place  in  your  mind.    The  play  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  fertile  of  con- 
ventions.   I  think  it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand pities  if  the  kinema  and  those  ad- 
mirable people  who  get  up  theatrical 
I  exhibitions  should  between  the.m  ew^ 
'  ceed  in  degradiTig  and  demoding  that 
literary   fragment.     The   modern  play 
hasr.'t  had  a  fair  chance  yet.   We  want, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  induce  men  of  ta5» 
ent — or,  let  us  say,  men  of  genius — V 
study  its  cooidltions  and  to  accept  then^, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  educate  our  aud^ 
ences  a  little  further.    Presumably  vf* 
shall  make  both  ends  meet. 

Mr.  Rubensteln  says  that  "there  Is 
no  lack  of  dramatic  literature— in  man- 
uscript; and  intelligent  typists  do  mod- 
erately well  out  of  it."  There  is  some- 
thing rather  disconcerting  in  the  idea 
of  all  this  work,  neatly  tyosd  snd 
punctuated,  waiting  for  the  dramatic 
revival  A  repertory  theatre  manager 
'  told  me  once  that  the  supposed  plethora 
of  works  of  dramatic  value  was  mythi- 
cal and  I  have  thought  sometimes  that 
writing  plays  isn't  as  easy  as  people 
think.  Yet  I  fancy  that  some  good 
things  are  really  waiting  for  a  chance. 
The  situation  is  not  desperate. 

IBSEN    AND  WALKLEY 

(Manchester  Guardian) 
L  haven't  read  Mr.  Walkley'a  neiw 
book,  but  I  see  that  he,  toO,  is  one  of 
the  disillusioned,  that  books  which  once 
excited  him  are  left  in  cold  seclusion  on 
his  shelves.  I  suppose  that  this  Is  the 
way  with  all  of  us,  but  I  shouldn  t  like 
to  think  that  one's  literary  life  is  a  tale 
of  inconstancy.  Shall  we  hear  some  day 
that  Mr.  Archer  has  no  further  use  for 
Ibsen?  Is  the  heart  of  our  revolt  to  toe 
against  our  former  selves? 

Ibsen  has  sunk  into  the  background, 
but  his  great  plays  are  still  great  plays. 
He  is  condemned  as  a  realist  or  as  a 
mere  influence  whose  separate  exist- 
ence is  over.  I  think  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  propaganda  in  some  of  Ibsen  s 
plavs,  but  he  is  a  great  artist,  and  I 
don't  see  why  he  should  be  neglected. 
Perhaps  it  is  partly  because  there  was 
such  a  mighty  and  Irrelevant  fuss  made 
about  him  once.  People  got  tired  of  it 
and  wanted  to  turn  to  something  else. 
A  few  enthusiasts  persisted  in  doing  the 
plars,  and  of  these  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  were  Mr.  Leigh  Lovel  and 
his  company,  to  whom  we  in  Manches- 
ter owed  much.  Now,  the  performance 
of  an  Ibsen  play  is  a  rarity,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  young  bloods  of  the  theatre 
agree  with  Mr.  Walkley  in  giving  him 
the  cold  shoulder.  They  want  plays  to 
be  poetical  or  fantastical,  but  where  Is 
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a  finer  poetical  play  than  "Brand"  or  a 
more  astonishing  fantasy  than  "Peer 
Oynt"?  Ibsen  may  be  neglected  for  a 
time,  but  he  cannot  die.  His  plays  now 
;ire  of  extraordinary  interest  to  intelll- 
gint  people  who  are  not  merely  on  the 
look-out  for  the  opportune,  not  obsessedi 
l;y  the  latest  thing-  in  ploneeering. 


h^AhiZtan  aas  revived  tb«  oid 
custom  of  the  curfew.  At  9  o'ciock 
P.  M.  two  blasts  are  sounded  by  the 
fire  alarm  whistle,  and  after  that 
;  hour  no  child  under  the  age  of  16 
i  can  be  in  the  streets  or  public  places 
••jnless  accomf-anied  by  a  parent  or 
guardian  or  unless  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  errand  or  duty. 

.'n  Qur  little  village  of  the  .sixties  the 
V>ell  In  the  old  church  wa.s  ^*jng  dally 
at  iro.m  i^od  at  9  P.  M  ,  b'..<  Ihcri;  was 
n">  !aw'  ufculnst  youngsters  being  in  the 
streets  after  9  o'clock.  Stern  parents 
saw  to  it  that  their  children  were  not 
spinning  street  yarn. 

The  curfew  did  not  work  beneficially 
In  Peoria,  111,  We  read  In  the  Journal 
of  that  city:  "The  council  voted  to  dis- 
continue the  plan  of  blowing  the  cur- 
fi'w  whistle  at  9  o'clock  when  property 
owners  'kicked'  because  it  woke  them 
up." 


TOMATO- POTATOES 

The  Herald  not  long  ago  published  a 
dispatch  from  Sudbury,  Ont.,  stating 
that  bees  have  outburbanked  Luther  in  I 
the  development  of  a  plant  that  pro- 
duces potatoes  at  the  root  and  tomatoes 
on  the  vine. 

H.  B.  Hartwell  of  Hatfield  writes  that 
this  article  called  to  mind  a  nonsense 
verse : 

"Potato  was  deep  in  the  dark  under- 
ground, 
Tomato  above  in  the  light, 
The  little  tomato  was  ruddy  and  round, 

The  little  potato  was  white. 
And    redder    and    redder    he  rounded 
above, 

While  paler  and  paler  she  grew, 

lUit  neither  suspected  a  mutual  love 
Till  they  met  in  an  Irish  stew." 
"I  do  not  know  the  author,  but  the 
lines  have  Ifiin  In  the  back  of  my  head 
for  many  years,  and  I  am  much  amus^-d 
to  read  of  a  genuine  combination  In  na- 
ture so  long  after  learning  the  rhyme.  ' 

Alas,  doubting  Thomases,  have  .nought 
to  explain  away  this  apparent  union  of 
fruit  and  tuber. 

A  DEGRADING  CURSE 

Let  us  recall  the  fact  that  when  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  became  Governor  of  Ire- 
land he  endeavored  to  make  the  poore  • 
peasants  use  the  potato  for  food,  but 
they  co-nsldered  It  "filth"  and  woiilrl 
have  nothing  to  do  with  It.  How  Wil- 
liam Cobbett  thundered  against  spuds. 
In  his  "Northern  tour"  (Scotland  and 
four  northern  counties  of  England  in 
he  found  the  people  of  Northum- 
berland    free     from     "this  degradiii,^ 

■urse;  from  sitting  round  a  dirty  board, 
Hith  potatoes  trundled  out  upon  it  as 
the  Irl.ih  do;  from  going  to  the  field 
with  cold  potatoes  in  their  bags,  ;is  the 
worklTig  people  of  Hampshire  and  Wilt- 

lilre  DID."  And  he  quoted  Sir  Ciyrlei 
AVolsIy,  who,  having  travelled  in 
l-'rance,  Germany  and  Italy,  as.sur-d 
him,  "that  In  whatever  proiwrtlon  the 
(  ultlvation  of  potatoes  prevails  in  those 
;  ountrles.  In  that  same  proportion  the 
■vorklng  people  are  wretched." 

IS  IT  POETRY  OR  ViTHAT?  ■* 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

A  high-brow  Is  often  helpful.  For 
example,  much  poetry  Is  written  now, 
;ind  .<;ome  finds  its  way  to  your  column. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  I  believe,  has  not 
yet  courted  the  muse,  but  the  spirit 
lias  moved  Ahel  Adams  other  Adamses, 
near  or  remote,  and  appears  In  the  pro- 
ductions of  Laura  Blackburn.  Helen  R. 
.Vbbott,  B.  W.  W.,  I.  E.  H..  Bolus, 
The  Pretender.  The  King  of  the  Black 
].«les,  Marion  Streeter,  and  others,  in- 
cluding "A  Poor  Thing,  but  Mine  Own," 
which  got  Itself  posted  in  Boston's  big- 
gest club  for  women,  although,  by  the 
irony  of  fate,  without  reofjgnitlon  of 
the  author.  Is  this  good  or  bad  poetry? 
By  what  standard  shall  It  be  Judged? 

It  seems  pretty  good,  some  of  It.  In 
the  chaste  language  of  the  day.  It  must 
often  "Intrigue,"  even  "enthuse,"  your 
readers.  It  at  least  procures  a  moment, 
if  not  as  Sainte-Reuve  remarked  of  a 
work  of  De  Musset's,  "an  hour  of  very 
agreeable  recreation."  But,  is  it  poetry 
or  what?  May  one  enjoy  it  without 
reproach? 

I   merely  raise   the   question.  Por- 

tvmately  I  need   not  answer  it.  Dis- 
p!7ardlng  Carl   Sandburg's  remarkable 
definitions  of  poetry  in  a  recent  AJ- 

i  iiitic.  here  is  an  authoritative  defini- 

"in  which  Robert  Graves,  exhibitioner 
f  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  himself 

'    poet,    and    evidently    a  high-brow. 


1  slni  c  he  says  he  has  "lost  s;.  . n ;  a ;  hctlo 
contact  with  low-brow  literature," 
puts  into  £^n  •  informing  .article  In  the 
September  North  American  Review: 

I  "Poetry  la  for  the  poet  a  means  of 
Informing  himself  on  many  planes 
simultaneously  ...  of  the  relation 
In  his  mind  of  certain  Inharmonious 
interests,  you  may  call  them  hl.i  su'b- 
personalltles  or  other  selves.  For  .he 
reader,  poetry  Is  a  means  of  sImHarly 
Informing  him.self  of  the  re'atlon';  of 
analogous  Interests,  hitherto  Inhar- 
monious, on  these  sumo  various 
planes." 

Now,  although  some  poeto'  of  high 
merit,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the 
ages,  is  nevertheless  simple  and  easily 
understood.  Isn't  that  definition  de- 
lightfully complex  and  high-brow?  I 
dare  say  its  author  saw  nothing  funny 
in  It.  That  is  the  way  with  high-brows. 
They  take  themselves  so  seriously  they 
miss  half  the  joy  of  life.  But.  if  its 
meaning  Is  not  exactly  obvious,  how 
helpful  It  Is!  Once  you  get  the  idea 
that  the  function  of  a  poem  is  to  inform 
you  simultaneously  of  the  relation  of  the 
analogous  inharmonious  Interests  of 
various  distinguishable  planes  which 
constitute  your  sub-personalities  or 
other  selves,  your  enjoyment  Is  certain, 
and  doubtless  the  question  of  good  or 
bad  In  what  may  not  be  poetry,,  hut 
looks  like  it,  from  Homer  to  Uncle  Walt 
Mason,  will  settle  Itself  without  con- 
troversy. HORACE  G.  WADLIN. 

Boston. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR 

Midnight!    .    .    .    Doing   sixty   paat  a 
graveyard 
In  a  car:  cut-out  roaring  through  the 
night. 

(How  typical  of  Youth  to  disregard 
The  red  of  warning  flashed  from  the 
tail-light 

Upon  the  marble  stones!)    The  motor's 
tune 

Is  a  song  of  defeat  to  a  lone  cloud 
Whicli  threatens  in  Its  fliRht  to  dim  the 
moon; 

And     Youth,     the     prtMWhOing  cub, 
iaughs  alout}; 
His  bright  eyes  flash  a  ciuUlenge  to  the 
stars — 

The  skies;   to  Heaven.    .    .    .  Why 
not?    He  is  a  god 
For  one  brief  hour;        is  Youth!  .  .  . 
But,  "Time  m«rs" 
(Tiresome  bromidol):    \';ou*jh'3  head 
begins  ts  tt<yf^ 
Time,  eternally  the  wag,  a.-:  years  pass. 
Whispers,   with   grim   humor:  '-You're 
out  Of  gas!"  BERNARD. 


CONTINENTAL  ENGLISH 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  The  Qual- 
ity Slarket,  a  European  continental 
monthly,  now  five  years  old,  printed 
in  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man. The  English  part  is  inferior  in 
accuracy  to  the  others.  Thus  one  ad- 
vertiser, remembering  that  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,  recommending  his 
wares,  says:  "A  good  instrument  makes 
its  own  puffing."  Another's  chocolate 
creams  are  "lu.xuriously  outfitted  and 
lose."  For  "experimental  chemists" 
read  "a  division  of  explorers."  There 
are  goods  "made  per  quite  new  pro- 
ceedings"; stoppers  are  "bottle  shut- 
tings." "AU  styles  '  appear  as  "all  ex- 
ecutiona." 


/ 


/ 


1 


/Volumes  of  recollections  come 
thick  and  fast.  Some  of  these  Eng- 
lishmen and  English-women  remem- 
ber, to  no  purpose,  trivial  happen- 
ings, foolish  anecdotes,  snobbish  nar- 
rations. It  has  been  said  that  a  man 
should  not  -write  his  memoirs  unless 
he  has  lost  his  memory.  He  would 
then  recall  many  things  that  did  not 
happen  and  his  book  would  be  the 
more  entertaining. 

Walburga  Lady  Paget  in  her  two  vol- 
umes. "Embassies  of  Other  Days,"  gos- 
sips about  courts  and  society  in  many 
countries.  The  period  is  one  of  nearly 
"0  years.  As  a  German  countess  and 
the  wife  of  a  British  ambassador,  she 
was  often  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  per- 
haps needJess  to  say  that  she  is  a  stiff- 
necked  conservative.  She  looked  on 
(Jladstone  as  an  abominable  person.  As 
for  John  Bright  she  describes  him  as  a 
man  who  "would  spoil  paradise  for 
other  peopla;  when  be  Is  In  the  room 

I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  railway  sta- 
tion." 


THE  MIGHTY  AT  TABLE 

For  centuries  there  has  been  curiosity 
concerning  the  dishes  and  beverages  of 
potentates  and  others,  world  renowned: 
from  the  time  of  Suetonius,  who  tells 
us  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  ate  spar- 
ingly, "for  I  must  not  omit  even  this." 
and  was  particularly  fond  of  coarse 
bread,  small  fishes,  new  cheese  made  of 
cow's  milk — probably  soft  of  "cottage" 
cheese — "and  green  figs  of  the  sort  that 
bear  fruit  twice  a  year  ";  and  the  em- 
peror, whose  stomach  could  not  hold 
over  a  pint  of  wine.  Insisted  on  drink- 


ingf  'wine,  iisc  !  lo  dli)  Lii-' a  i  m  cold 
water,  or  take  a  slice  of  cucumber,  or 
some  leaves  of  lettuce,  or  a  green, 
sharp,  juicy  apple,  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Old  Gabriel  Pcignot  of  Dijon  in  one  of 
his  more  popular  books  describes  the 
gastronomic  likes  and  dislikes  of  many, 
mighty  men.  Lady  Paget  Is  similarly 
obliging:  I 

Thus  the  English  wife  of  Frederick,] 
German  Emperor,  was  found  by  Lady] 
Paget  breakfasting  on  oysters  an>l  port 
wine;  on  another  occasion  she  ate 
seven  hardboiled  eggs  at  breakfast. 

In  Vienna  the  Archduke  Louis  was 
seen  by  Lady  Paget  lunching  on  pickled 
cucumbers,  ice  and  sour  milk.  He  took 
a  cold  bath  immediately  afterwards  and 
developed  cliolera.  The  sacrament  ot 
extreme  unction  was  administered  to 
him,  he  was  so  sick;  but  he  recovered. 

Then  there  were  those  intrepid  drink- 
ers, Bismarck  and  his  family.  "Count 
Kalnoky  told  me  he  never  saw  a  fam- 
ily drink  as  they  all  did.  They  break- 
fast at  8  and  then  they  begin  with  Rhine 
wine  at  11,  then  champagne  at  luncheon. 
Afterwards  a  drive  through  tho  woods 
in  the  midst  of  which  some  bottles  of 
beer  are  brought  out.  Then  champagne 
and  beer  at  dinner,  then  tea.  and  at  11 
you  meet  over  a  'bole'  (cup)  which 
flows  till  2  in  the  morning.  The  old 
I'rincess,  asthmatic  and  suffering  from 
heart  disease,  drinks  just  as  hard  as 
the  others." 


Let  silks  and  satins,  limousines  and  ease 
Be    theirs    forever,    dear,  designing 
girls; 

And  may  they  wax  more  skilful  still  to 

please. 

And  sweeter  smile,  and  toss  more  cun- 
ning curls! 

Heaven  bless  them  all!    ...    I  mind 
me  of  a  story 
Or    epigram    on    women,    great  and 
small. 

The  point  of  which  is  that  the  predatory 
Do,  in  their  turn,  to  lesser  bandits 
'  fall. 

It  is  well  ordered!  Nature,  thus,  pro- 
«  vides  a 

Renewal  scheme,  and  parasites  give 
blood 

To  parasites:  each  one  of  them  divides  a 
Part  ot  the  plunder.    .    .    .  Verily, 
'tis  good! 

THE  PRBT6NDI5B. 

Shura    Cherkassky    Presents  l 
Well  Chosen  Program 


LADY  PAGET'S  HUMOR 

Lady  Pivget  has  a  sense  of  humor 
which  is  not  infrequently  charged  with 
malice.  The  Countess  Dohna  is  da- 
scribed  as  "a  gof<l  little  woman,  stiff 
with  fright  in  society,  and  thoroughly 
wild,  as  she  was  freshly  las.soed  from 
her  .sand  plains  in  East  Prussia." 

Lady  Drogheda,  Lord  Warncliffe's  sis- 
ter, was  once  so  oliliging  as  to  be  Lady 
Paget's  guide  at  Doncaster  races.  This 
was  her  reward :  "How  It  ever  oc- 
curred to  any  man  to  marry  her  I  can- 
not conceive,  for  U  required  great  per- 
spicacity to  find  out  that  this  huge 
creature,  with  red  arid  b'ue  ruts  in  her 
face,  was  a  woman.  She  loved  racing 
and  was  bereft '  of  manners,  and  slie 
wore  a  sandy  wig  "and  dressed  like  a 
girl  of  IS." 

AS  A  "PSYCHIC" 

A  "psychic,"  Lady  Paget  has  seen  or 
heard  ghosts  and  had  "warnings";  She 
heard  cries  for  help  when  her  liusbanu 
was  nearl.v  drowned  though  he  was  at 
a  great  distance  from  her:  she  was 
lying  in  her  bedroom  at  Vienna  when 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  died,  and  sin 
heard  newsboys  shouting  In  English 
beneath  her  window,  "Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence."  At  Drayton,  En  in- 
land, "One  night  as  I  was  lying  wide 
awake  in  bed  I  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
silk  dress  behind  tlio  curtains  at  the 
foot  end  of  the  bed,  tlien  a  cold  wind 
swept  over  me.  and  I  distinctly  heard 
the  sound  as  of  a  body  falling  on  the 
floor."  She  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
spent  the  night,  thoroughly  frigi\ter.ed, 
on  a  sofa  in  an  adjoining  room.  She 
learned  tliat  others  had  heard  similar 
noises  in  that  bed  chamber,  whicli  com- 
municated with  a  isecret  room  wliere 
a  Duchess  of  Norfollc  used  to  conceal 
her  lovers  in  good  old  Tudor  days. 

BYRON'S  GEESE 

Has  tliis  .story  about  Byron  been 
published?  He  was  in  the  habit  of  buj  - 
iiig  a  gof^se  lo  fatten  for  Michaelmas. 
The  goose  was  slung  beneath  his  car- 
liage.  By  the  time  of  Michaelmas  he 
was  usually  so  fond  of  the  goose  that 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  killed,  and 
at  last  a  half-dozen  geese  were  slung 
In  baskets  under  this  traveling  car- 
riage. I 

DON'T  READ  THIS  | 

There  is  a  singularly  unpleasant 
story  about  King  Luiz  of  Portugal.  It 
was  told  by  Gen.  Ellis,  who  was  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  VII)  in 
Athens  when  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Greece  was  married. 

"They  telephoned  from  Lisbon  to  the 
prince  tb.at  after  King  Luiz's  death,  (he 
bad  n  very  prolonged  agony)  the  doc- 
tors proceeded  to  the  autops.v.  At  the 
first  ctit  the  King  started  up  with  a 
horrible  shriek  screaming,  'Oh,  what  a 
tiTrible  pain,'  but  the  wound  was  too 
long  and  deep  to  heal,  and  they  had  to 
chloroform  him  to  death." 

There  is  a  story  to  a  similar  effect 
about  the  "death"  and  autopsy  of  the 
.\bbe  Prevost,  the  author  of  "Manon 
Lescaut,"  but  we  have  read  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  this  legend. 

"THE  MORE  YOU  TELL" 

r.Adv.    in   Chicago  Tribune* 
BIRD'S-EYE  TWIN  BEDS,  DRESSER, 
Chairs.   Desk,   Book  of  Knowledge; 
cheap.    214  E.  46th-st.  Kenwood  18S6. 


COMPENSATION 

(Gold-diirsers  are  prosperous. — O.  O.) 
Heaven  bless  them  all! — the  dashing, 
dazzling  blondes 
And  their  shrewd  sisters,  snappy-eyed 
brunettes. 

Fast  grow  their  store  of  diamonds,  deeds 
and  bonds;  J 
Yea:    grrow   their_  assets   taster   than  | 


At  Symphony  hall,  Sunday  afternoon, 
recital  by  Shura  Cherkasskj'.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Handel,  "Aria  Con  Variazionl,  in  D 
minor";  Beethoven-Buscnl,  Ecossalses; 
Weber,'  "Invitation   to     the  Dance"; 
Chopin,    "Etude  in     C-sharp  minor," 
'Fantaise-Impromptu,"   "Impromptu  In 
A-flat    major,"    "Valse     in  C-sharp 
minor";  Mendelssohn,     "Prelude   In  B 
minor,"'  "Scherzo  in  E  minor";  Rach 
maninoff,  "Barcarolle,"  "Polka";  Shura 
Cherkassky,      "Prelude      Pathetlque" ; 
Liszt,  "Rhapsodie  Hongroise."  | 
If  curiosity  mongers  expected  a  dis- 
play   of    musical     pyrotechnics  from 
Shura  Cherkassky,  the  boy  pianist,  in 
his  first  concert  in  Boston  yesterday  at 
symphony  hall,  they  must  have  been 
disappointed.     It    was    a  performance 
singularly    lacking    In    virtuosity  and 
mannerisms.    He  seemed  to  avoid  the 
theatrical,  and  played  with  a  delicacy 
of  touch  and  equisite  fancy.    His  music 
was  a  fragile  thing,  wistful,  gentle,  yet 
he  played  the  Mendelssohn  Scherzo  with 
a  finish  and  epigrammatic  skill  that  Is 
rare  among  concert  pianists. 

Shura  Cherkassky  is  a  boy  but  he 
,  played  not  only  with  technical  dexterity, 
I  but  with  intelligence.  U  he  did  not  en- 
compass the  emotional  values,  he 
played  with  sympathy  and  oharm.  H,s 
interpretation  of  Rachaninoft's  Barcar- 
olle had  a  richness  and  variety  of  tone. 
Even  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody  ^vas 
executed  without  undue  flourish.  «e 
never  attempted  to  close  with  a  tour 
de  force.  At  times  there  was  an  un- 
evenness  in  his  playing,  *ut  always  that 
softness  in  shading,  and  whimsical 
llghtnes?  that  never  verged  on  the 
frivolous. 

The  program  was  a  well  chosen  one, 
noticeable  for  its  lack  of  brilliant  show 
pieces  and  virtuosity.  His  manner  was 
that  of  Heifetz,  disinterested,  absorbed, 
and  at  the  same  time  boyish.  He  had 
none  of  the  ear  marks  of  the  profes- 
sional prodigy.  Perhaps  it  was  unfor- 
tunate to  have  chosen  Symphony  hall, 
for  there  were  many  empty  seats.  A\  e 
hope  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  m.iture, 
unexploited,  for  he  shows  not  only 
technical  ability,  but  understanding. 


Perhaps  Hill's  "Manual  of  Social 
and  Business  Forms,"  published  in 
1883,  is  no  longer  in  print.  F.  H.  D. 
favors  The  Herald  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Miss  Marietta  Wilcox  to 
a  Mr.  Bannister  which  appears  in 
this  value  mecum  of  40  years  ago, 
as  a  model  of  "the  reply  to  a  young 
man,  that  uses  tobacco;" 

It  begins:    "Dear  Sir:  I  am  In  receipt 
of  your  courteous  letter,  containing  a 
declaration  of  love."  Miss  Wilcox  ad- 
mits that  she  loves  Mr.  Bannister,  ad- 
mires his   natural   ability,   appreciates  | 
him  for  his  industry,  and  respects  him 
for  hie -filial  respect  towards  his  parents, 
in  fact  he  is  a  model,  but  she  cannot 
wed  him  for  heuuses  tobacco,  and  she 
is  thoroughly  corfvinced  that  this  "mostj 
destructive"  habit  "saps  the  mora.lltyj 
and  vigor  of  our  young  men."  She  givesj 
four  reasons  for  her  opinion.  j 

"It  would  Impoverish  my  home.  Only; 
10  cents  a  day  expended  for  a  cigar,  in 
a  lifetime  of  40  years,  with  Its  accumu- 
lations of  Interest,  amounts  to  over 
$4000!  The  little  sum  of  11  cents  per  day, 
saved  from  being  squandered  on  tobacco, 
and  properly  put  to  interest,  amounts 
In  that  time  to  $5160.  No  wonder  so 
many  homes,  tho  heads  of  ^^-h'^il 
tobacco,  are  -without  the  comforto  of 
lifp." 


"Jt  wouia  wreck  iny  happlM<-s«."  Ml»s 
Wilcox  knew  the  "phyMolotrtcaJ  (sic) 
fact  thai  .  .  .  water  and  u.11  common 
drinks  bocoma  Insipid  and  tasteless 
when  tobacco  Is  used,  so  that  the  per- 
son uolnK  ihe  sRme  Involuntarily  craves 
stronK  drink.  In  order  to  TASTE)  It." 
Hi-nco  In  li»23  synthetlo  gin,  moonshine 
ud  bootleKgera. 

in. 

'^t  would  enrround  mo  wltti  filth." 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  groiU  drain  on 
the  iihysloal  health  by  the  constant  ex- 
pector.itlon  of  saliva,  thus  ruining  the 
health  of  many  robu.st  constitutions,  1 
could  not  endure  the  fetid  breath  of  "he 
tobacco-user  .  .  I  am  Immediately 
faint  at  the  thoti^ht  of  dragging  my 
skirts  through  tho  spittle  In  a  railway 
car,  or  any  place  where  It  Is  thrown 
upon  the' floor;  I  turn  with  disgust  at 
the  atmosphere — God's  pure,  fresh  air — 
that  Is  tainted  with  the  stench  of  to- 
bacco smoke." 

We  Infer  from  this  that  Mr.  Bannister 
was  a  free  expectorator.  with  whom  a 
spittoon  was  tho  necessary  accompani- 
ment to  a  plpo  or  a  cigar;  that  he  was 
not  a  solf-consumer. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  that 
once  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  he  called  on  a 
charming  woman,  who  moved  In  the 
"first  circles"  of  tho  town.  She  offered 
him  a  cigar  and  shoved  a  spittoon — she 
called  It  a  cuspidor — near  his  chair. 
Wien  he  smllinRly  said  ho  had  no  use 
for  that  article  of  drawing-room  furni- 
ture, she  ejtclalmed:  "Why,  Mr.  Johnson, 
don't  you  spit?  All  my  men  friends  do." 

It  ^vllI  also  be  observed  from  Miss 
Wilcox's  letter  that  she  wore  sweeping 
skirts.  Writing  in  1923,  she  would  not 
raise  thi.s  point,  for  undoubtedly  she 
has  raised  her  skirt  (if  she  Is  stlU 
alive). 

IV. 

"It  wotUd  corrupt  my  husband's 
morals." 

And  how?  Because  "all  the  associa- 
tions are  bad.  ...  To  smoke  in  peace, 
the  man  must  resort  to  the  place  where 
Others  smoke.  In  that  room  are  pro- 
fanity, obscene  language  and  every 
species  of  vulgarity.  There  may  be 
occasionally  an  exception.  The  fact  Is 
patent,  however,  that  In  the  room  in 
which  vulgarity  and  obscenity  p'icvaii 
there  Is  always  tobacco  smoke-  in  the 
air,  and  the  vile  spittle  on  the  floor." 

And  So  Marietta,  while  she  devotedly 
!6^ed  'Mr.-  ttantilsleri  insisted  that  therfe 
ishotlia  'be  -  no  further  Correspondence. 
Did  'Mi'.  Bannister  dtff  bended* -ftneea 
swear  off?    Did  Marietta  relent? 


BACK  TO  SNUFF 

Here,  as  In  London,  there  are  women 
of  -fashion  that,  tired  of  the  cigarette^ 
smoke  pipes,  and  purchase  elaborately 
ornamented  ones.  (Clay  pipes,  it  Is 
said,  briiiS,  on  cancer.)  The  next  step 
will  be  to  revive  snuff-taking.  Even 
now  in. London,  snuff  is  taken  in  offices, 
especially  where  smoking  is  not  al- 
lowed. Three  varieties  are  in  the 
shops.  The  first  plain,  pungent  of  a 
fine  brown  color;  baked  snuff,  black 
and  less  pungent;  then  the  scented 
snuff  In  which  the  perfume  disguises 
quality,  as  sauce  piquante  conceals  the 
slaleness  of  a  fish.  At  the  Beau's  Club 
described  In  Ked  Ward's  scandalous 
little  "History  of  the  London  Clubs" 
(1709)  tho  members  pulled  from  the 
gilt  snuff  boxes  "orangeree,  Brazil  and 
plain  Spanish,  that  each  may  fill  his 
Elephant  Trunk  with  Odoriferous  Dust 
and  make  his  Breath  as  sweet  as  an 
Arabian  breeze  to  the  Nostrils  of  a 
Seaman."  Is  "orangeree"  still  in  the 
market?  Is  Maccaboy,  the  snuff  scented 
with  attar  of  roses,  to  be  purchased? 
Years  ago  the  fair  Louise  Dolignon 
sported  a  snufE-box  with  a  tube  and  a 
spring  by  which  tjie  snuft  was  shot  up 
the  nostril.  The  box  was  of  mother  of 
pearl  and  silver.  If  Miss  Marietta  Wil- 
cox io  now  living  she  might  welcome 
a  box  of  this  nature  for  a  Christmas 
present.  She  has  reached  the  age 
when  it  Is  highly  respectable  for  maiden 
ladies  to  take  snuff. 


THI$  LITTLE  WORLD 

One  evening  in  a  Pullman  car 
I  met  a  man  of  pleasant  mien: 

We  talked  of  topics  near  and  far — 
Of  where  we'd  been,  and  what  we'd 
seen. 

Before  an  hour  had  passed,  we  found 
He  knew  my  cousin  in  St.  Paul: 

I  He    smiled    and    said,    with  thought 

1  profound, 

"How  smaU  the  word  Is,  after  alU?' 

On  bop.t3  and  cars,  where  throngs  are 
dense. 

On  mountain-tops,  at  tar  trails'  ends. 
With  unforeseen  coincidOToe  ' 
I   meet   old   friends,   or   friends -  of 
friends: 

I'm  glad  to  see  them;  but  I  drea.d 
Those  words  that  stay  me  as  thev 
fall— 

Those  words  which  always  must  be 

said — 

"How  small  the  world  is,  after  all!" 

I'd  like  to  go  abroad  again  ' 

And  visit  places  seen  before; 
But  some  day,  in  the  Madeleine, 

Or  in  St.  Gottliard  Tunnel's  bore. 
In  Moscow,  Ron-     '  -  r.- 
There'd  com. 


moaning  nincompoop— 
the  world  i«,  after  all!" 

And,  so.  I  dare  not  travel  now: 

I've  lost  my  zest  for  foreign  shorss: 
No  strangers  will  I  meet,  I  vow! 

I  shun  my  fellow-men  as  bores. 
For  every\vhcre,  by  land  or  sea, 

Somo  blithering  Idiot  will  bawl 
In  quaint  surprise  and  stupid  glee:__ 

"How  small  the  world  Is,  after  all. 
WINFUED  ERNEST  GARRISON. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

\  friend'  has  Just  handed  me  the  en^ 
■closed  I  cannot  voiich  for  tha  minet, 
Ihi.t  I -  can  for  all  of -the  names  of  the 
'  prace.  EMMA  H.  CUTTER. 

Skull  Valley,  Arlz^  

Death  holds  no  terrors  for  an  Arizona 
miner     Asked  to  write  a  short  history 
nf  his  life,  hb  wrote  as  follows: 
°       was  born  at  Wild  Horse  Basin 
went  to  school  at  Bloody  Basin  learned 
mh"lng  in  Hells  Canon,  worked  in  the 
ovvo?s  of  the  e*rth  at  the  Green  Monster 
Mine    went  through  Devil's  Gate  and 
S'  ^^1"oy  on  my  way  to  the  Dead 
noc  Mine  to  work  for  Coffin  Brothers 
worked  there  on  the  Grave  Yard 
'sWft  thenleft  there  and  went  to  Death 
11  Valley,  thence  over  the  Funeral  range 
I J  to  XomHsUja*."'  _.   

I  lialiev  Brings   Wooden   soi- 1 
diers,  Katinka  and  All 


this  ;ilii,r.  l;i:inln;i  V.-;.  :  ili-l.  .  ..  ",1  dain- 
ty rogue  in  porcelain."  Next  in  Interest 
came  "SUertce."  The  least  successful 
vocal  number  from  tho  strictly  musical 
standpoint  was  the  fa-nous  song  of  tho 
Volga  bargeman,  "El  Ulhnem." 

The  revue,  or  what  you  call  It,  Is  In- 
teresting in  the  less  prominent  scenes 
by  reason  of  Its  egotism,  also  by  the 
manner  In  which  trifles  assume  Im- 
portance through  tho  care  and  tasto 
bestowed  upon  the  performance.  Tho 
stage  settings  were  unusual;  there  were 
somo  beautiful  effects  of  lighting;  the 
costumes  were  characteristic — and  there 
w;ui  Mr.  Baliov,  at  ease  with  himself 
and  the  audience,  eloquent  In  panto- 
mimic comment,  delightful  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  on  Voltaire  as  a  phi- 
losopher. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ehubert  Theatre:  First  appearance  in 
Boston  of  Nlklta  Baliev's  "Chauve- 
Souris.'*  Presented  by  F.  Raj  Corn- 
stock  and  Morris  Gest.  Elie  Zlatln,  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra. 

The  Russian  invasion  of  the  United 
States  began  with  the  use  of  Russian 
j  leather.    The  suddenly  rich  after  the 
I  civil  war    thus    bound    even  encyclo- 
j  paedias  and    scorned    half-calf,  which 
i  had  hitherto  been  the  favorite  binding 
1  for  "full  seta    of    standard  authors," 
j  books  without    which    no  gentleman's 
library  was  complete.    Then  ca/ne  the 
I  feverish  interest  in  Russian  novels  and 
I  Russian  muslo.    The  Ballet  Russe  came 
later  and  shared  a  gorgeously  barbaric 
and  sensuous  side  of  Russian  art.  Last 
season  Russian  plays  were  acted  here 
by  Russians.    Now,  after  the  prolonged 
triumph  in  New  YpjK  we  are  permitted 
to    become    acquainted    with  Russian 


St.  James  Theatre.  "Six  Cylinder 
Love,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Will- 
lam  Anthony  McGulro.  The  cast  In- 
cludes; 

STIhald 'Barron  "  •.''Ma"rk'K''e"„1 

Richard  uurion   viddlpton 

rnyns  Burton   •  ■  •  •  • ; ■» ^^^^Z-l^iltlr, " 

I  S^'^r  Wmftcn'  :   .  Edward   Da"  ne'y 

'  rm-Zr,   «te?Hne  '      ...  .  Hou.ston  Rlchard.s 

';  "{^l^^n^p^: :  ^'^S^r^GlX'^^i 

Willinm  Donroy   r-h^qn 

G  „.,e  Stapleton  .  ..... Harold^  Chaa^ 

Tom  johnsoW.  Samuel  Godfrey 

"Six  Cylinder  Love"  is  a  boisterous 
iplay  of  motoring  and  suburbanites  and 
the  Boston  stock  company  played  It 
fast  night  with  energy  and  a  sturdy, 
appreciation  of  the  buffooneries.  The 
comedy,  given  here  last  season,  con- 
cerns the  blubberings  of  a  young  mar- 
ried couple,  the  expertness  of  an  auto- 
moile  salesman,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
owning  a  high-powered  motor  car  on 
"time." 

I  Houston  Richards  played  the  young 
married  man,  an  ex-newsboy,  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  a  suburban  home  and  a 
motor  car  in  which  to  entertain  a  host 

I  of  "devoted  guests,-  with  amusing  seri- 
ousness and  lack  of  farcical  exaggera- 

'tion  Walter  Gilbert  stampeded  with 
great  gusto  as  the  automobile  salesman 
whose  repertoire  included  everything 
from  carburetor  talks  to  river  bree7.es, 
and  Adelyn  Bushnell  had  much  of  the 
bromidic  charm  of  dulcy.  It  was  a  well- 
rounded  performance,  and  the  settmgs 
I  were  not  only  skilful,  but  artistic. 


vaudeville. 

Mr.  Ballev  Is  the  guide,  philosopher, 
friend.  He  stands  before  the  curtain 
and  explains,  cracks  his  jokes,  now 
comments  as  a  disinterested  person  on 
the  show,  and  now  reminds  one'  of  a 
polished  "barker,"  a  "barker"  raised  to 
the  nth  power.  As  a  rule  his  remarks 
are  amusing;  at  times  they  miss  fire; 
but  he  is  an  essential  part  of  the  show 
and  last  night  he  had  before  him  a  very 
large  and  sympathetic  audience. 

The  show  may  be  described  \as  "dif- 
ferent."- ft  in  often  not  so  much  what 
Js  done  as  It  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
done.  •  Certain  things  stand  out  in  bold 
relief:  the  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Sol- 
filers,  the  See-Saw,  the  burlesque  Ital- 
ian opera,  the  gypsy  songs  in  "A  Night 
at  Yard's"  and  Mr.  Baliev. 

The  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers 
IB  distinguished  by  the  preciseness  and 
the  neatness  of  execution.  It  would 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  that 
stern  disciplinarian,  the  father  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  exactitude  of  tho 
evolutions,  the  Inexorable  stiffness  of 
1  the  soldiers,  the  constant  illusion  of 
I  puppets  controlled  by  some  drill-master 
to  the  wing?,  the  sublime  seriousness 
of  those  marching,  these,  with  the  sin- 
gularly appropriate  music,  make  the 
parade  irresistibly  comical. 

The  fame  of  this  Parade  and  of 
Katinka  had  long  ago  preceded  the  ar- 
rival of  the  company.  The  success  of 
Katinka  may  be  chiefly  accounted  for 
by  the  persistent  rhythm  of  the  music, 
for  the  danclus  of  the  polka  itself  has 
little  gracB  or  humor.  The  older  thea- 
tre-goers could  hardly  keep  fromremem- 
l>ering  Rosina  Vokes  in  her  polka  song 
and  dance.  Last  night  both  the  Parade 
»nd  Katinka  were  stormlly  redemanded. 

Most  amusing  was  the  parody  of  Ital- 
ian opera,  with  the  singers  arranged 
as  if  they  were  marionettes,  with  the 
florid  singing  and  airs  and  graces  of  tho 
prima  donna,  Mme.  Blrse,  her  attention 
w'lier  costifmo  wneri  sno'Vias  nOt  sing- 
I  Ing,  the  Inattention  of-  the  others  when 
j    8he  had  her  grand  aria. 

The.  Gypsy"  songs  \vere"  to  some  the 
great  feature  of  the  revle\v.  They  were 
alternately  sad  with  the  melancholy 
jl  peculiar  to  tho  Russian""  and"  joyous  tlir 
they  reached  a  frenzy  that  ^^as  Intoxi- 
cating. And  how  well  they  were  sung 
by  the  several  solo  singers  and  the 
chorus,  sung  now  with  deep  but  unaf- 
fected feeling,  now  with  a  fervor,  a 
madness  that  carried  all  before  it. 

Of  the  moro  sentimental  numbers, 
those  that  made  an  appeal  by  grace  and 
lielicacy,    Porceleine    d-5    Meissen  (the 


■and    "Way    Down    Ka.st,      t,-l    .1.  i.. 
Evangeline     country     of  LoulHlana. 
1  Against  a  background  of  Georgian  col- 
-f  onlal  homes,  hanging  mosses  and  moon- 
'  light    this  romance  has  been  eel  and 
Interspersed   with   negrp   comedy  that 
never  comes  a.H  mere  comic  relief. 

It  Is  a  story  of  a  southern  boy.  Joseph 
Be'augarde.  studying  for  the  ministry, 
and  engaged  to  Mario  Carrlngton  of  an- 
other aristocratic  family.  He  decides 
to  take  a  walking  tour  "to  see  the 
worid,"  and  the  rest  Is  of  his  falling 
off  from  grace  through  an  affair  with 
"Teasle,"  Bessie  Williams,  a  waitress 
In  a  resort  inn. 

Reminiscent  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
"Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel"  is  the 
dramatic  public  confession  of  the 
young  clergyman,  when  he  decides  to 
make  amends  for  h.'s  wild  oats.  Ivor 
Novello,  as  Joseph  Beaugarde,  plays 
with  constraint  and  sincerity  his  first 
role  In  an  American  picture.  Mae 
Marsh  Is  often  annoyingly  twitchy  In 
her  gestures,  and  at  times  her  winsome 
pout  is  a  bit  overdone,  but  she  plays 
with  her  usual  vivacity.  Porter  Strong 
and  Lucille  La  Verne  give  some  excel- 
lent comedy  touches,  as  the  negro  at- 
tendants. ^- 

PARK  THEATRE — "Pioneer  Trails," 
directed  by  David  E.  Smith. 

Rose  Miller  »  Alice  Calhoun 

Jack  Dale   CuUen  Ij&niXa 

Miller   Dwlght  Crittenden 

"Softy"   Otis  Harlan 

I  Philip   Blaney  Bertram  Crassby 

Laundry  Lou  '....Aggie  Herring 

"Pioneer  Trails"  Is  another  western 
I  movie,  with  exhibitions  of  horsemanship 
I  and  costuming  of  the  1840's,  that  begins 
I  in  the  manner  of  "The  Covered  Wagon" 
I  a  wagon  brigade  storming  the  Califor- 
nia valleys  in  search  of  gold.    There  Is 
an  Indian  attack,  heralded  by  a  sil- 
houette of  an  Indian  chief  wheeling 
about  on  horseback  on  a  mountain  top, 
that  degenerates  Into  a  horrible  melee. 
But  there  the  resemblance  ends. 

The  story  develops  into  a  long  drawn 
romance  concerning  a  boy  picked  up  !n 
the  ruins  of  a  wagon  train,  the  murder 
of  his  adopted  motner  by  the  villain, 
and  the  hero's  much  interrupted  trial 
resulting  from  false  accusation.  In- 
cidentally, there  is  a  very  pretty 
heroine  in  crinolines,  played  by  Alice 
Calhoun,  and  some  controlled  viUanies 
from  Philip  Blaney  (Bertram  Grassby). 

E.  G. 


1^8 


BILLED  AT  KEITH'S 

Julius  Tannen,  prince  or  m'onoiogista 
and  a  favorite  with  Boston  theatre- 
goers, heads  an  exceptionally  fine  vau- 
deville bill  at  Keith's  this  week.  Billed 
as  "the  Chatterbox.  Speaking  the  Pub- 
lic Mind,"  Tannen  in  his  Inimitable  way 
discusses  questions  and  topics  of  the 
day  and  keeps  his  audience  laughing 
every  minute.  Only  once  does  he  strike 
a  serious  note.  It  comes  when  he  re- 
cites a  poem  written  by  Edgar  A. 
Guest. 

Sharing  honors  closely  are  Mme.  Julie 
Bel-efl,  heading  a  number  of  Russian 
artists  who  appear  in  "Bekefl's  Thea- 
tre Grotesk."  Songs  by  the  troupe  are 
In  Russian,  ttout  the  dancing  knows  no 
national  bounds.  The  company  is  made 
up  of  an  unusually  clever  and  versatile 
group,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  feat- 
ures was  the  accordion  playing  of  Fyo- 
dor  Rarash,  who  gave  Chopin's  waltz 
in  a  most  charming  manner.  The  dance 
of  the  wooden  dolls  by  Miles.  Marls  j 
Cherer  and  Sophie  Rossova  was  also  • 
well  received,  as  was  the  Habanera  by 
5I/Tie.  Julie  Bekefl.r 

Will  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne,  al- 
ways welcome  here,  appear  in  a  new- 
skit  billed  as  "The  End  of  a  Perfect 
I  Troup."  Rbob  Wilton,  an  English  com- 
edian, appearing  in  "Sherlock  Bill,"  ably 
assistetJ  by  Miss  Florence  Palmer,  gave 
a  novel  offering.  His  method  of  putting 
over  the  act  is  new  and  he  and  his 
partner  were  accorded  several  encores. 

George  F.  Moore,  master  of  patter  and 
clever  nonsense,  assisted  by  two  grace- 
ful and  comely  dancers,  June  Astor  and 
Victoria  Miles,  use  as  a  vehicle  "A 
Little  of  This  and  That."  Clever  lines, 
songs  and  dances  make  up  the  offering. 

Heras  and  Wills,  billed  as  "Backyard 
Entertainers,"  have  a  novel  act.  They 
burlesque  the  acrobatic  acts  one  sees  so 
often  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  The  act 
is  highly  amusing. 

Bob  Snell  and  Ernestine  Vernon,  in 
"An  Artistic  Diversion,"  Al  Ulls  and 
Bud  Lee  In  "The  Melodious  Syncopa- 
tors,"  Fleurette  Jeoffrie,  coloratura  so- 
prano, and  motion  pictures  are  also 
on  the  bilL 

LOEWS  STATE— "The  White  Rose," 
a  D.  W.  Griffith  production. 

Marie  Carrington  -Carol  Dempster 

Joseph  Beaugarde  Ivor  Novello 

Bessie  Williams  Mae  Marsh 

John  White  Neil  Harrington 

Marie  Lucille  La  Verne 

Apollo.....  Porter  Strong 

Here  Is  another  beautiful  Griffith  pic- 
ture, with  all  of  the  romantic  glamor 


1  A  correspondent  writes  from 
I  Wakefield:  "Speaking' of  small  mag- 
azines, the  Chap  Book  published  m 
the  summer  of  1895,  a  poem  which 
is  worth  reprinting  if  tills  can  be 
located  at  the  present  time.  The 
first  two  lines  are: 
"  'When  God  sends  out  His  company  to 

travel  through  the  stars 
There  Is  every  kind  of  - wonder  In  the 
■  show.'  "  •  ^ 

Our  correspondent  refers  to  The 
Wrestler"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  It 
was  published  July  1,  1895— -Vol,  HI,  No. 
4  of  the  Chap  Book.  • 

The  first  verse  is  as  follows: 
"When  God  sends  ot^t  His  company  to 

travel  through  the  stars. 
There  Is  every  kind  of  wonder  In  the 
show; 

There  is  every  kind  of  animal  behind  its 

prison  bars ; 
With  riders  in  a  many-colored  row. 
The  master  showman.  Time,     has  a 

strange  trick  of  rhyme, 
And  the  clown's  most  ribald  jest  l3  a 
tear ; 

But   the   best   drawing   card     Is  thp 

Wrestler,  huge  and  hard. 
Who  can  fill  the  tent  at  any  time  of 
year." 

There  are  four  verses;  this  Is  the 
fourth : 

"Oh,  many  a  mighty  foeman  would  try 

a  fall  with  him. — 
Persepoiis,  and  Babylon,  and  Rome, 
Assyria,  and  Sardis,  they  see  their  fame 
grow  dim. 

As  he  tumbles  in  the  dust  every  dome. 
At  length  will  come  an  hour  when  the 

stars  shall  feel  his  power. 
And  he  shall  have  his  wiU  upon  the  Sfun, 
Ere  we  know  what  he's  about  the  star 

will  be  put  out, 
.Vnd  the  wonder  of  the  show  will  be  un- 
done." 


And  this  lover  of  verse  asks:  "Wher 
does  the  stranger  from  Kalamazoo  thi.i 
he  is  when  he  reads  this  Subway  sign 
oa  Devonshire  street:  'MILK  STATIO.N, 
TP^INS  SOUTH'?" 


EYES  RIGHT 

Kaiam.azoo!  There  is  a  fasc'natior' 
in  the  word,  as  there  was  in  iresopo- 
'  tamia  to  the  pious  old  lady  In  the  sto:y 
Xo  wonder  that  a  poet  on  the  staff  0; 
the   Dally  Chronicle,   London,  reading 


? 


this  jtem  01  news:  •  Jjancine  partners  In 
Kalamazoo  must  not  allow  their  eyes  to 
Imoet"  Invoked  the  Muse. 

When    Cyrus   toes    trlpplns  with 
Sadie 

A  fox-trot  In  Kalamazoo, 
Ho  dons  a  sombrero  full  shady 
Lest  haply  a  glance  from  the  lady 

Should  soorch  him  and  riddle  him 
through. 


Her 


eyes   from   their   curtains  of 

la.-jhes 

Blaze  out  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue; 
His    heart,    as    the  thunderbolt 
crashes. 

Subsides  Into  cinders  and  ashes, 
So  wild  Is  the  Kalamazoo. 


I'he  Prefect  of  Trent  has  Issued  a 
,  nee  forbidding  tlie  use  of  the  names 
•Tyrol,'   'South   Tyrol,"   and  'Tyrolese.' 

For   these   historic  names  the 
■       tangled  words  'Alto  (Upper)  Adigo' 
1  'Alteslmo'  (Inhabitant  of  the  Upper 
'e)  are  to  be  used  obligatorily." 
urlsts  have  protested  against  trav- 
s  saying  they  were  going  to  "the 
:  1)1"  instead  of  "going  to  Tyrol,"  In- 
;ng  that  the  solecism  was  as  flagrant 
"the  IIol  Pollol." 

;ut  what  Is  to  become  of  the  Tyrolese 
'  the  Tyrolese  yodeler,  and  the  dance 
:  the  .song  known  as  the  TyroUenne? 
t  even  a  plug  hat  would  be  popular 
t  were  advertised  as  an  ^Iteslmo. 

IN  PLACE  OF  BITTAH  BE-AH 

the  World  Wags: 

he  Herald  has  been  telling  us  how 
English  talk  of  Ice  cream  soda  as 
\merlcan  atrocity,  or  words  to  that 
ct,  and  how  long  It  may  take  them 
l°arn  to  liKi  U.  ^    ^,  ^ 

And  yet  If  you  will  look  up  the  ale  oi 
London  Punch  for  the  summer  of 
:i  you  win  find  a  poem  on  summer 
iiks  which,  besides  describli)g  shan- 
-aff   and   other   lawful   or  unlawful 
nooctlons,    has    the    line,    "One  ice 
;im  dissolved  in  soda  is  of  coolers  not 
worst,"  and  ends  with  the  highly 
Isteadlan  line,  "Arlston  men  udor— 
dar  very  possibly  was  right!" 
:ow,  you  know,  whatever  is  in  Punch 
orthodoxy   for  England.     And  how 
ch  fJid  America  know  of  ice  creara 
'a  In  1S81?    I  was  not  a  city  dweller 
n,  but  I  am  sure  the  name  and  fame 
ice  cream  soda  had  not  yet  reached 
n   maple-sugar   town  where   my  12- 
a,r-old  existence  was  being  spent. 

STEVEN  T.  BYINGTON. 
Ballard  VAle. 


THE  DRINGER 

A  paragraph  recently  published  in  the 
:ly  Chronicle  of  London  may  supple- 
•nt  Mr.  Byington's  letter: 
'To  a  Harrow  boy  named  Drlng  some 
years  ago,  one  of  the  famous  sea- 

nable  dishes  of  the  school  Is  due.  It 
known  as  a  Drlnger.   The  base  Is  our 

ri    friend    strawberries,    cream  and 

. -ar;  then  are  added  portions  of  cream 

e  and  strawberry  ice.    The  popularity 
the  dish  can  be  appreciated  from  its 
ference  in  Bishop  Welhlon's  Recollec- 
ns.    The  American  Ice  bar  and  the 

iirioua  mixtures  of  ice,  fruit,  cream 
id  nuts  that  are  sold  in  our  light  re- 

'  shment  houses  may  haye  some  con- 

I  ction    with    the    Dringer.     The  boy 
ring  was  of  Irish  parentage." 

AUTHORS'  TITLES 

\3  the  World  Wags: 
A  recent  newspaper  article,  dlscuas- 
;g  the  skill  with  which  novelists  Invent 
nd  apply  names  to  their  characters, 
ted  H.  O.  Wells's  "Tono-Bungay"  as 

II  excellent  example  of  an  invented 
tie  which  is  both  apt  and  striking. 
rono-Bungay,"  however,  is  only  ^jartly 

n  vented,  as  Bungay  Is  a  market  town 
11  Suffolk  county,  England.  Phlneas 
ett.  the  royal  shipbuilder  under 
harles  11.,  and  a  contemporary  of  Sam-, 
ul  Pepys,  refers  to  It  in  a  diary  of  his 
.)urney  into  'he  counties  of  Suffr-iw  and< 
Norfolk,  in  c-ornpany  with  Sir  Anthony 
Ueane,  in  1G77,  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing up  "Timber  and  Plank"  for  the  ; 
King's  Bhlp.=. 

Wells's  novsl  of  "Tono-Bungay"  dealt 
witli  the  promoter  of  a  pate-nt  medicine 
and  the  cropper  that  he  came.  Some 
liction  writers  label  their  characters 
with  titles  of  an  extreme  woodenness. 
Stevenson,  however,  had  a  peculiar 
raeulty  for  creating  titles  for  his  char- 
icters  that  expressed  them  and  made 
them  live  as  nothing  else  could.  "Long 
John  Silver,"  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde"  are  immortal.  Take  Hoseason 
of"  the  brig  Covenant  of  Dysart.  The 
name  seems  to  carry  in  its  very  syl- 
lables Die  bloodshed,  cruelty  and  tr.ig- 
(-dy  that  marked  the  voyage  and  fmal 
wreck  of  that  ill-fortuned  vessel  amo.ng 
the  Inner  Hebrides. 


Joha  :.l  r.  rmack  will  be  with  us 
nest  WLCk,  and  Symphony  hall  will 
again  b«  crowded.  He  might  shout: 
"Hans  out  our  banners  on  the  outward 
walls;  the  cry  is  still  'they  come'l" 

F.  K.  H.  writes:  "Is  not  your  corre- 
eyondcnt  'Tantalus,'  in  error  when  he 
says  'ihat  'Francesca  da  Rimini"  had 
not  been  written  30  years  ago?"  It  must 
he  all  of  40  years  since  I  saw  Law- 
rence Barrett  in  that  piece.  Moreover, 
Duso's  UEt  visit  hero  in  1903  was  20 
years  ago,  not  30." 

Mme.  Duse  plajfd  1"  Gabrlela  d'An- 
nunzio's  "Francesca  da  PJmlni,"  which 
was  bi  ought  out  in  1902.  You  never 
saw  Barrett  in  It.  There  are  other 
Mays  based  on  the  old  story;  among 
them  are  Silvia  Pellico's,  George 
BoUi-r's,  Marian  Crawford's  (Marcel 
Schwob  iranslatec-.  it  into  Frencn  and 
Sarah  Evnihardt  took  the  part  of  Fran- 
cesca In  11'02  at  her  theatre). 

YOU  CAN  LEAVE  IT  BORED 

(Theatre  adv  In  Malverna  da)  Leader) 
We  have  Installed  new  veneers  on  our 
!seats,i    ind   you   will   have   no  more 
trouble  by  BtlckinB  to  the  seats. 

•Mr.  Monteux  tells  us  tht:t  he  will  not 
bring  out  many  new  French  works  at 
the  Symphony  concerts  this  season. 
"WTien  you  hear  French  music,  you 

i  should  hear  the  best."  He  speaks  high- 
ly of  Louis  Auberfs  "Habanera,'' which 
will  be  performed  at  the  second  con- 
cert.   (Auberfs  opera,  "La  foret  bleue, 

.was  produced  at  the  Boston  Opera 
Souse  In  March,  1913,  and  his  Fanta.s.e 
for  ,plano  and  orchestra  has  been  played 
at  a  New  England  Conservatory  con- 
cert.) MaJiler's  first  symphony  t^^U  ^e 
played  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
third  concert. 

'  Mr  Arthur  Brooke,  who  has  filled 
admirably  the  position  of  second  flute 
for  many  years,  now  leaves  at  his  own 
request.  He  will  be  replaced  by  a. 
French  artist.  There  will  be  a  double 
quartet  of  horns.  The  two  newcomers 
are  Germans.  Mr.  Montcux  says  that  a 
hcft-n  quartet  should  be  composed  of 
Germans  or  Frenchmen;  for  when  the 
players  are  of  two  nations,  the  tonal 
quality  is  not  homogeneous;  not  at  all 
from  racial  feeling,  but  be.cause  the  in- 
struments differ,  as  does  the  manner 
of  tonal  production.  When  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  imported  a  Frencli  horn  player, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  play  a  German 
horn. 

Mr.  Monteux  heard  little  or  no  music 
in  Paris,  for  he  was  there  out  of  sea- 
son He  thinks  that  the  orchestra  at 
the  Cfrsra-Comique  has  shown  a  certam 
lack  of  discipline  since  Ruhlmann, 
formerly  the  conductor,  returned  to 
Belgium.  Mr.  Monteux  has  many 
works  of  various  nationalities  which  he 
received  last  season,  but  he  thinks  that  j 
no  audience  wishes  to  hear  more  than  1 
one  unfamiliar  piece  at  a  concert.  Cer- 
tainly the  reactionaries  can  attend  the 
first  concert  without  suspicion  or  trepi- 
dation, for  the  program,  while  It  Is  in- 
teresting, contains  nothing  that  should 
distress  the  poker-backed  conservatives. 
This  program  includes  Beethoven's  7th 
symphony;  Brahms'8  St.  Anthony  vari- 
ations; "La  Peri,"  a  danced  poem  by 
Dukas,  and  Richard  Strauss's  Dance 
of  the  Seven  Veils  from  "Salome." 


tlon  of  ■  pooinp,"  etc,  slnyiiiB: 
"First  comes  Mary  Casey 
With  her  bustle  soaring  high 
?       ?       ?     .  ?       ?  ? 
Then  comes  Mr.  Monahan 

Who  lives  at  Number  Four 
He  tips  his  hat  as  he  passes  by 
The  Widow  Mulloney's  door." 

DAD. 


The  critic  of  the  Times  wrote,  when 
"The  Green  Goddess"  was  produced  In 
London,  that  there  was  at  the  fall  of 
'  the  curtain   "a  polished  speech — quite 
an  oration— from  Mr.  Arllss,  and  at  last 
i  some  bowing,  apparently  under  protest, 
'  from  Mr.  William  Archer."    It  will  be 
I  obseiwed  that  Mr.  Arliss  did  not  deliver 
'  his  "oration"  with  any  signs  of  protest 
on  his  part. 


The  Herald  was  Indebted  to  Mr. 
,  Boris,  photographer,  for  the  picture  of 
i  Miss  Cwen  Richardson  of  the  Copley 
i  Theatre,  publishea  last  Sunday. 


Mr.  James  E.  Coyle  writes:  "When  j 
Boston  lost  a  vaudeville  star  and  gained 
a    first-grade     police  superintendent, 
'Tim  Toolan'  was  one  of  Mr.  Crowley's  i 
star  numbers.    I  look  back  with  joy  to  \ 
the   many   times  I   and   hundreds  of ; 
others  joined  vociferously  in  the  chor-  , 
us:  'Then  wo  cheered  loud  and  long  for 
Tim  Toolan,  'Twas  a  tiger  and  three 
times  three.'     .   .   .   Mr.  Crowley  could  I 
give  cards  and  spades  to  Maggie  Cline 
for  energy  and  to  Billy  Sunday  for  gym- 
nastics.   He  had  a     'big  number'  in 
'Rastus  Johnson's  Ragtime  Ball.'  " 

When  George  M.  Cohan  informed  us 
that  not  he,  but  Seymour  Hicks,  would 
play  the  Vagabond  in  the  impending 
London  performances  of  his  delectable 
travesty.  "The  Tavern."  we,  meaning  to 
flaunt  our  cosmopolitanism,  rejoined, 
easily,  that  Hicks  had  brains.  .  .  . 
"Yes,"  protested  Mr.  Cohan;  "but  he's  a 
good  actor'."— Chicago  Tribune. 

What,  If  anything,  has  "Dad"  start- 
ed? He  Insists  that  his  memory  Is  re- 
tentive with  regard,  not  to  unimportant 
details,  but  to  essentials.  Can  there  be 
other  names  sweeter  than  Murphy  or 
O'Houlahan?  Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robin- 
son Is  glad  to  correct,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Or- 
cutt  Is  glad  to  correct  the  correction, 
and  gratitude  goes  out  to  both. 

More  than  one  have  been  the  nui- 
sances singing  ungodly  songs  at  home. 
Mine  were  "The  Prodigal  Son"  and  De 
Wolf  Hopper's  "The  Man  with  an  Ele- 
phant on  His  Hands." 

Imperfect  memory  recalls  John  P.  , 
T.eonard,  him  with  the  walking  stick  of  ! 


Amy  Leslie,  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News:  "Los  Angeles,  as  usual,  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  what  it  was  all  about, 
but  aked  It  and  applauded  voluptuous- 
ly," This  led  "Tantalus"  to  remark: 
'"That  even  its  applause  is  voluptuous 
may  be  attributed",  of  course,  to  the 
climate;  but  nothing  save  bulletins  from 
the  Drama  League  can  correct  the  other 
condition." 

The  fagt  that  two  new  musical  com- 
edies, both  equipped  with  highly  popular 
players,  have  been  given  mixed  recep- 
tions on  the  first  night  is  remarkable. 
The  authors  of  these  pieces  will  not 
meet  the  more  delicate  taste  of  the 
huge  public  that  there  is  for  comic 
opera,  nor  will  they  trouble  to  introduce 
the  sharp  dialogue  and  pointed  social 
criticism  of  revue.  They  just  turn  out 
the  old  familiar  stuff,  and  the  result  19 
that,  until  the  comedians  have  worked 
up  their  parts  into  acceptable  music 
hall  turns  by  exploiting  their  own  gags 
and  tricks  of  the  trade,  musical  com-  ' 
edles  constitute  about  as  grave  a  strain 
on  human  tolerance  as  the  modern 
theatre  presents.  It  Is  a  good  thing 
that  the  gallery  should  at  times  torget 
its  manners  and  remember  its  suffer- 
ings. Perhaps  even  musical  comedy 
librettists  will  take  their  very  audible 
hint. — Manchester  Guardian. 

"When  1  can't  get  an  opera  into  my 
head,"  Mary  is  said  to  have  said,  "it; 
isn't  good  art!"  .  .  .  Passing  by  at: 
least  two  operas  tlvat  Mary  got  into  her 
head,  "Cleopatre"  and  "Glsmonda,"  it 
is  fitting  to  recall  that,  as  Zaza,  Ger- 
j  aldine  Farrar  never  for  a  moment  sug- 
Igested  the  need  of  a  head.— Tantalua. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Frost  Ives  writes  to  us. 
"Who   ever   wrote   the   headlines  in 
The  Herald 

MOTHER-IN-LAW  WILL 
TivKE  COOLIOGE  HOME 

provided  a  shock  for  all  good  citizens 
who  picture  our  President  as  a  model 
lof  sobriety.  The  lines  have  a  'Father, 
dear  Father,  come  home  with  me  now 
tone.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  im- 
pression given  to  those  of  us  who  read 
headlines  and  skip  the  reading  matter 
below." 

Mr.  M.  J.  Kill  Is  an  undertaker,  while 
Dr.  Genius  should  meet  Mr.  Maniak,  a 
seller  of  meat.  They  are  all  prominent 
citizens  of  Chicago.  And  in  that  city 
"Cheery  Pies"  are  announced  for  sale 
in  a  baker's  window. 


COMMERCIAL  CANDOR 

A  cafeteria  in  Chicago  advertises: 
"■Where  you  look  before  you  eat." 

This  reminds  us  of  an  old  story.  A 
stranger  went  into  a  restaurant  and 
asked  a  waiter:  "Can  I  get  a  good  meal  i 
here?" 

"Best  in  the  city." 
"Can  I  speak  to  the  propristor? 
"O  he's  gone  over  to  the  hotel  for 
dinner." 

CIVIC  INSOMNIA 
(From  the  Clil<  ago  Dally  Newi.) 
"Evanston    awoke   aftar   a  sleepless 
night." 


BONES   OF   THE  BEHEMOTH 

As  the  World  Wags : 

The  Boston  .A.dvei  t'ser  of  Jan.  4,  1S30, 
published  this  advertisement . 
"  "For  tite  better  accommodation  of  thj 
Public  (hpse  extraordinary  Bones  (sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  Behemoth  mentioned 
in  Job.  40  C.)  have  been  removod  to  :ho 
southern  l.asement  room  of  the  Tremonl 
Hou^e  and  have  been  arranged  in  suchl 
order  as  will  'exhibit  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  -The  exhibition  will  remain 
open  for  a  short  season  prior  to  the.r 
removal  to  Europe.  The  rooms  will  be 
Illuminated  In  the  evenings.  Admission 
23c  Children  half  price.  Season  tickets 
50C."  .SHAWSHIN. 
i  Boston. 


CONSIDER   THE  MULE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent  "H.  P.  C.  '  writes 
entertainingly  of  mules;  but,  I  am  afraid, 
with  little  sympathy  or  real  understand- 
ing.   Bill  Nye  did  it  better.  "H.  P.  C." 
must    have    been    reading    the  comic 
strips.    Anyone  who  has  lived  on  terms 
•of  intimacy  with  a  mule  must  recog- 
'  nize  his  sterling  qualities.   He  may  lack, 
something  of  personal  charm;  but  he 
makes  up  for  this  amply  In  his  ruggt>i; 
honesty,  his  keen  Intelligence  and  nis, 
uncompromising  self  respect.     ,  ^  , 
The  rntfle  gets  his  brilliant  intellect 
not  from  the  horse,  who  is  the  dumbest 
of  dumb  animals,  but  from  the  other 
side   of  th^   family.     The   only  good 
qualities  the  mule  gels  from  the  horse 
is  his  slz-  smd  a  .streak  of  ornarinesj 
that  tempers  the  docility  of  the  burr, 
and  makes  for  character. 

The  mule  has  a  tine  philosophy  of  luc 
He  hates  work  as  any  normal  creature 
ought.  He  has  a  profound  and  prop- 
contempt  for  man.  He  is  willing  to  do 
his  bit  when  he  has  to;  but  he  knowsl 
his  limits  and  won't  try  to  do  more  for 
anvbodv.  Where  a  fool  horse  puJIs  him- 
self dead  for  a  fool  m,^s^er  the  mule  ue-1 
cides  that  enuf  is  enuf  and  quits. 

Men  have  always  favoured  the  horse 
and  tlie  dog.  That's  because-  we  have 
an  inherited  streak  of  sadism.  We  like 
the  horse  because  he  doesn't  know 
enough  to  resent  abuse.  Wc  love  thi: 
dog  because  he  is  the  original  maso- 
ihist  and  is  always  ready  to  take  a 
beating  from  his  master  and  come  back 
for  more.  We  sneer  at  the  mule  be 
cause  he  knows  too  much. 

If  the  '  average  Missouri  mule  were 
psycho- analyze*  he  would  be  found  to 
rate  higher  mentally  and  morally  than 
the  average  member  of  Congress.  The 
only  valid  objection  to  him  is  the  fact 
that  his  high  charitcter  absolutely  re 
futes  the  theories  of  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  Madison  Grant  and  the  rest  of 
'em  on  the  evils  of  miscegenation. 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Boston. 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

(Seen  on  a  Billboard) 
"My  Husband  Uses  Lifebuoy  Soap  to 
I  Protect  Our  Health." 


LIKE   THE    OLD    POLLY  CRONE 
i  SENIOR 

]  (Evanston  Index) 

!  For  Sale— New  Po'iy  Crone  junior 
floorlamp.  Sunnyside  5619. 

^  faster 


SWAN-UPPING 

E.  G.  S.  writes:  "I  read  In  a  London 
newspaper  that  'swan  upplng'  had  be- 
gun.   What  on  earth  Is  'swan  upping'?" 

We  could  not  have  told  you  off-hand 
and  with  an  air  of  "Inquire  within  for 
all  you  want  to  know:"  that  was  the 
title  of  a  household  book  published 
years  ago  by  Dick  and  Fitzgerald  of 
New  York.  But  we  consulted  the  die- 
ti(mary  and  other  books  of  invaluable 
assistance. 

It  appears  that  every  swan  found  on 
British  rivers  or  seas  may  be  seized  by 
the  Crown  and  become  its  property  un- 
less  it  bears  its  owner  mark.  Swan 
upping    is    the    annual     marking  of 
Thames  swans  on  the  upper  m.mdible 
The  King's  are  marked  with  his  ini- 
tial;  the   Dyers'   company's   with  one 
nick  on  the  beak;  the  Vintners'  with 
two.    The  Vin  ners'  mark  has  been  the 
cause,  some  say,  of  the  frequent  mis- 
spelling of  an  English  tavern  sign,  foi 
"The  Swan  with  Two  Necks"  should 
be   "The  Swan  with  the  Two  Nicks." 
We  like  to  think  that  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  this  instance;  that  "The  Swan 
with  Two  Necks"  is  to  be  clas.sed  with 
"The  Pig  and  Tinder-Box,"  "The  Shi|) 
and   Shovel,"    "The  Cat   and  Fiddle," 
"The   Goose   and   Gridiron"   tind  other 
old   London   tavern   signs.     There  are 
entertaining  volumes  in  Frencli  and  in 
English  about  signs,  and  one  of  .Vna- 
tnle  France's  most  delightful  books  Is 
"La  Rotisserie  de  la  reine  Pedauque. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Recently  In  Savannah,  Ga.,  I  saw  an 
advertl.se  ment  headed  "Laundry  Talks." 
I  am  thinking  of  the  public  Interest 
when  I  say,  I  trust  not.  ^^^^^^^ 

EVERETT  AND  BUCHAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An   interesting  link   in   the  literary 
relation.ship    between    Stevenson  and 
John  Bucl.an  is  furnished  In  the  clos- 
ing sentences  of  "A  Possible  Glimpse  of 
Samuel  Johnson,"  by  the  late  William 
Everett    in  the  Atlantic   Monthly  for 
November.  1902.    Dr.  Everett,  by  means 
of    supposed    extracts    from  fictitious 
contemporary  letters,  draws  an  amus- 
ing picture  of  Johnson  as  a  participant 
in  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  174o.  "The 
utmost  we  can  venture  to  say,  '  he  con- ■ 
eluded    "Is  that  these  scattered  notes, 
may  give  a  hint  to  clear  up  J^GyP" 
tian  darkness  which  now  covers  t«o 
vears  In  the  life  of  one  who  has  sin 
"become  one  of  the  world's  heroes. 
Thev  would  certainly  have  formed  qui, 
enough  basis  of  fact  for  Stevenson  to 
work  up  into  a  novel  portraying  John- 
son in  the  Jacobite  army." 
This  clever  skit  by  the  learned  anq 


Q  ilncy  lichOWmiBwr  rxna  . 
.ppuiired  some  yenrs  att.r  u. 
,,ath;  Imt  Col.  Huclmn,  In 
,  ••  has  iloni'  exactly  what 
•I  xuBUfSlcd  Stevenson  mlent 
J.  C  U  G 
IK.'.  >tor. 

he  fact  that  the  coinpt     'n  of  a  60- 
l  steel  tower  on  the  ^       "It  of  Mt. 
oby  will  bo  celebrated  o..    >ct.  12  by 
hUtorlcal  pageant  In  which  members 
the   faculty  of  the  Massachusetts 
grJcuUural    College    will    appear  as 
)tonlal  settlers  Is  doubtless  of  little  In- 
r»st  to   the  great   majority  of  our 
aders.    We  hear  them  sayln«.  "Toby? 
t.  Toby?  Where  the  dickens  Is  the 
nntain?" 

Tobv  is  a  little  mountain,  but  there 
re  "those  In  the  Sixties  that  loved  It. 
e  used  to  drive  to  picnic  there  from 
r   little    village.      The    carriage,  a 
arry-all,"'  was  drawn  by  two  horses. 
otJr  persons  were  comfortably  seated 
d  little  Edward  sat  on  a  cricket  Just 
hind  the  dashboard;  he  could  hardly 
the  tails  of  the  horses.    The  oar- 
age rested  In  the  rough  road  a  little 
ay  up  the  hill.    Then  there  was  an 
ly  climb  to  the  top.    We  etill  smell 
lie   sweet-fern   and   other   plants,  for 
'oby  was  odoriferous.      There  wa?  a 
ne  view  of  the  meadows,  stretched  out 
ke  a  carpet  with  the  Connecticut  river 
nnlng  through  It.     ■  There  was  Mt. 
olyoke  on  which  Mr.  French  lived  the 
ear  round.   There  was  Mt.  Tom,  the 
earer  end  of  which  was  known  as 
'onotuck.      Toward    the    north    was ; 
ugarloaf.      Mt.   Warner  was  also  a 
vorlte  picnic  ground,  C 
Toby,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  \ 
nUke  Holyoke  and  Tom  harbored  no ' 
ttlesnaltes,  and  Elsie  Venner,  If  she ' 
ad  been  Invited  to  our  picnic  would 
ot  have  found  her  playmates  and  rela- 
Ives. 

And  now  the  woodland  on  Toby  Is  to 
e  utilized  as  a  laboratory  for  the  work 
f  the  North  Eastern  Forest  Elxperlment 
"tatlon.    We  were  fond  of  Toby  and 
IV'arner  when  they  were  only  favorable 
icnic  grounds  and  In  those  happy  days 
I  picnic  was  not  to  us  the  abomination  j 
f  desolation  spoken  of  by  the  Hebrew 
rophet. 

WTio  was  Toby  that  gave  his  name  to 
he  mountain  which  Is  described  by  Mr. 
orter    E.    Sargent    in    his  valuable 
Handbook   of   New   England"   as  "a 
ass  of  conglomerate  rock,  on  the  slopes 
f  which  are  several  cascades  and  a  re- 
arkable  cavern  150  feet  long"?  There 
Sterne's  Uncle  Toby;  there  Is  Her- 
an  Melville's  Toby  of  Typee.  ^ 
These  hills  were  as  the  Himalaya  to 
ur  bojish  eyes.   Did  not  Edmund  Cla- 
rence Stednian  In  a  poetic  burst  exclaim 
of  Tom   (1214  feet;  and  Holyoke  (954 
feet) : 

"There  still  the  giant  warders  stand.' 
And  watch  the  currents  downward 
flow"? 


And  as  the  singer,  warming  to  hi.s 
work,  started  the  third  stanza  wltiiV.^ 

"Now — Boston's  the  City  of  Booze  " 

then  strong  men  whisded  throush  theic 
flnffers,  stamped,  yelled  "Ol !  Ol  !''  an.l 
I'Cal  upon  seat  backs  in  their  enthual- 
a.Nm. 

Braye  singer,  braVe  song!  It  llfteJ 
men  out  of  themselves  and  gave  them, 
for  un  Instant,  a  gllmp.se  of  ,n  bettei  I 
and  a  falser  land;  It  ipiiowcd  and  re-' 
kindled  In  them  that  cliildLsh  faith 
which  fades  and  slips  from  us  as  wo 
grow  older  and  balder.  One  wonders 
j  wistfully  what  the  red-nosed  n)an  now 
sings  a.s  he  swaggers ^to  the  footlights; 
and  do  men  grow  red  faced  and  br'eath- 
less  in  applause  as  they  did  when  with 
Mr.  Ben  Hart  of  Reading,  tliat  famous 
dramatic  critic,  French  scholar  and  pa- 
tron of  art,  we  came  dowii  from  the 
wilds  of  Hanover  to  refresh  the  soul  and 
assuage  the  thirst  for  better  things? 

TROISIEME  VENDBMAIRE. 

QUELLE  SURPRISE 

(Head  lines  In  Ruflaud  (Vt.)  HeraM) 
Bolt  Strikes  Verandah  Where  Miss 
Surprise   Is  Seated,  Stunning 
Her 


The  American  Medical  Directory  In- 
forms us  that  Lucinda  Hatch  is  the  at- 
tending physician  of  a  maternity  hos- 
pital In  Portland,  Me. 

PERHAPS,  PERHAPS  j 

Sign:  "Your  neighbor  deserves  your  j 
silent  consideration."  ' 

"0  THERE  WOULD  I  LIVE" 

As  the  World  Wags : 

One  looks  In  vain,  among  your  Brave 
Songs  of  an  Elder  Day.  for  the  Bravest 
of  them  all.  And  the  Bravest,  as  ever, 
was  the  tenderest.  for  this,  to  memor;- 
dear,  portrayed  not  the  valor  of  GIN 
hooley  or  of  Hogan,  but  sang  the  virtues 
|of  the  Perfect  State.  The  eyes  fill  and 
the  throat  becomes  drj'  as  one  recalls 
the  red-nosed  comedian  swaggering 
down  to  the  footlights,  giving  a  twist 
and  a  hitch  to  his  trpusors,  pointing  his 
muzzle  chandelier-ward  and  giving 
tongue  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  ^motion 
to  the  following: 
"Down  in  that  City  of  Booze 
TWey  neither  wear  stockings  nor  shoei^, 
!     Sure  they  sleep  all  the  day 

And  they  drink  all  the  night, 
And    they    never    are    troubled  with 
blues — 

All  they  do 
Is  sit  on  a  keg  and  drink  booze  ; 
You  buy  water  and  tea 
But  whiskey  is  free — 
WHERE? 
Down    In    that    City — that  wonderful 
City— 

That  beautiful  City  ot  Booze 


Mr.  V.  W.  Wheeler  of  Springfield,  Vt., 
writes:  "There  should  be  added  to  your 
'Immortals'  the  name  of  a  very  keen 
sportsman,  Mr.  Wiley  Woodcock  of 
Chester,  Vt.  This  being  appare-ntly  a 
case  where  the  name  fits." 

From  O.  Henry:  Written  15  years  ago. 
A  correspondent  quotes: 

"At  the  Italian's  fruit  stand  on  tho 
corner  (Kid  McQarry)  stopped  and  caet 
a  contemptuous  eye  over  the  display  of 
papered  oranges,  highly-polished  apples, 
and  was,  sure,  hungry,  and  saw,  saw, 
hungry,  bananas.  'Gotta  da  peach?" 
asked  the  Kid  in  the  tongue  of  Dante, 
the  lover  of  lovers,  'Ah,  no,'  sighed  the 
vender,  'not  for  one  mont  coma  da 
peach.  Too  soon.  Gotta  da  nlce-a 
orange.   Like  a  da  orange?'  " 

B.  M.  ' 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Since  August  4th  we  have  had  some 
30  letters  from  kind  friends  helping  to 
:  solve  the  identity  of  Betty  Martin,  but 
not  till  Saturday,  Sept.  22,  did  anything 
definite  about  the  lady  appear.  I  am 
t:reatly  obliged  to  I.  L.  G.  for  her  de- 
lightful account  of  the  Maryland  Betty, 
yet  I  feel  that  the  Betty  I  have  in  vain 
sought  during  the  past  week  Is  not 
the  Marjiand  beauty.  The  one  t  have 
been  seeking  is  the  Betty  that  in  some 
■^'ay  was  connected  with  apparent  un- 
truth, the  one  of  whom  my  parents 
spoke  when  I  drew  the  long  bow:  "Don't 
tell  me  thfct;  It  is  all  my  eye -and  Betty 
Martin."  On  one  subject  all  the  writers 
."".gree:  She  was  a  very  charming 
dancer.  I  feel  sure  if  she  were  living 
today  we  should«ee  her  In  the  Zlegfeld 
Follies.  I  am  giving  up  the  quest.  I 
have  derived  much  pleasure  from  read- 
ing the  many  letters  concerning  her 
and  am  sorry  to  think  that,  like  the 
name  of  the  man  who  assaulted  the  late 
Mr.  Billy  Patterson,  her  Identity  will 
never  be  discloBed.  V»  V, 

STAGE  NOTES 

"Robert  E.  Lee"  reached .  Its  100th 
performance  at  tlie  Regent  Theatre, 
London,  on  Sept.  15;  "Lilac  Time" 
("Blossom  Time")  its  300th  at  the  Lyrio 
on  Sept.  11. 


This  was  best  sung  just  before  Inter- 
mission :  white-coated  men  in  llttlp 
places  across  the  etr'eet  or  around  the 
corner  cocked  ears  at  the  crashing  ques- 
tion and  tucked  back  wristbands  for 
stern  work.  The  verses  marched  In  a 
crescendo:  one  grew  enviously  misty- 
eyed  over  the  Boozers  on  learning  that 

,  "Down  In  that  City  of  Booze 
They  neither  pay  hous..'  rent  nor  du&s. 
Sure  th'ey  all  congregate 
Round  the  old  brewery  gate. 

I  Just  to  air  their  political  views.'' 


Jack  Sheppard  was  the  author  of  a 
new  sketch  at  the  Palladium,  London. 
In  which  R.  A.  Roberts  pluyed  the  five 
characters  that  appeared  during  two 
scenes. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  yuec-n  Mary  are 
again  to  appear  on  the  stage,  this 
tme  in  Clara  Reed's  "The  Two 
I'rowns,"  whicli  will  be  played  on  Dec. 
7  in  London.  The  play  is  in  verse. 
Daring  Miss  Reed! 

Bernard  Shaw's  "Back  to  Methuse- 
leh"  will  be  produced  for  the  first  time  | 

i^in  England  at  the  Birmingham  Rep- 
ertory Theatre  from  Oct.  9  to  Oct.  27. 
During  this  per'od  the  complete  cycl^e 
will  be  given  four  times. 

A  new  musical  comedy,  "The  Beauty 
Prize,"  book  by  George  Grossmith  and 
P  G  Wodehouse,  produced  In  London 
at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  last 
■nonlU.  was  unfavorably  reviewed  by 
the  Times:  "On  the  whole,  the  narra- 
Uve  is  an  arid  desert,  in  which  the 
music  of  Jerome  Kern  makes  only  an 
occa.slonal  oasis.  His  music  is  quite 
pretty;,  but  there  are  few  tunes  that  I 
inger'in  the  memory." 

A  light  opera  based  by  Alfred  Ka- 
•  Uschff  on  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'' 
,  mUbic  bv  Percy  Colson,  was  produced 
J'ast  month  at  Baden-Baden.  The  play 
I  ha.s   been   greatly   condensed   and  the 

libretto  Is  written  mostly  In  rhymed 
veise,  but  in  the  prose  portions  Goia- 
I  smlth'6  text  has  been  retained. 


t^hauve  Souris  at  the  Shuben  ^ 
tlio  old  HorK  which  Tuv,    Ha;   na.  na. 

how  I  love  'l«e."  ,  delightful  .tors 

.«  M.'™.l'nt!  ■d"": ii'totSi^'h'  'b/H.  C  Bunnor,        .„  tho  th,„.  o.-. 

""Tt" r'il'thoXf  feature,  of  th.  bill  were  the  Parade  of  the  Wooder, 

r£:if?i'.r„i^rrr4!is^ 

eratioii,  and  at  times.   

.  Th'-r  tt',^:\'xSen?.io?''itSrre;ci'  r.r."„otf: 
i!."mii;a?«  crp.i"'"^^hich  a  r— , 

negro  teror,  and  he  w,,-.-,  .  eunously  "W'"""'         "r";/"""  of 

his  divorce  from  his  wife.    There  was  a  tragic  ending. 

The  power  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Loyalties"  is  shown  by  the  dis- 

ichTef  aim        to%vrite  a  good  play?_Injhis  he  succeeded  gloriously. 
!       There  was  a  time  in  Boston  when  even  the  name  Casanova  was 
iwhispered  with  a  blush.    Now  women  of  ^'^^^  degree  purchase  jaun^^ 
!in  bookshops  the   complete,  unexpurgated      ^^aon   of   h  .  as^n.^^^^^^ 
memoirs,  and  a  play  founded  on  his  amorous  adventure-s  with  Hennette  is 
now  discussed  as  freely  in  New  York  as  if  [he  hero  were  one  that^"^ght 
u!ve  preached  his  way  through  a  novel  by  the  late  E.  P  Roe.    But  Casa 
Tiova  had  already  been  the  leadmg_cha^ter  in  several  opera.s. 

•n,^  T  ondon  critics  deal  severely  vnth  Mr.  Maugham's  new  play,  "Our 
Betted"'  quoS  the  Manchester  Guardian's  unfavorable  opmion 

?hf  Daily  Telegraph  said  that  Mr.  Maughaiu  seem.,  to  be  suffering 

i£\:rTibi T---? 

!so  much  as  that  of  the  Restoration  comedies-a  woUd  in  ^^.ch  e^ery 
v^^ri^r        at  least  two  concurrent  love  affairs  all  the  time,  ana  tne  omy 

ha.  put  into  the  writing  of  this  ptey  destroys  any  ^°'?T1^  '?e  ^tterness 
have  carried.  ...  It  was  probably  owing  to  th.^,  intense  DJtterness 
iSat  rumoS  cropped  up,  on  the  production  of  the  play  -  Am--^;^*^J^ 
this  or  that  character  was  intended  as  a  personal  portrait.  (On  the 
program  at  the  Globe  a  note  is  inserted  wherein  the  author  disclaims  any 

"Mr  Maugham's  new  ^^^^^^t^^^:^. 
^::'^:t:r.o^^  to  gdnht  de^n.  The  women  take^;^^^^^^^^ 
with^lmost  monotonous  -^ularity,  live  for  ext^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Lfm^Vrx^ttrfave  a- financiaf la^^  The  ladies  either  are  'kept' 
or  'keep.'  "  

Thomas  ttardy  has  writteT  a  play,  'T,^%5^'"°"%!\Tlndt  d^ 
Queen  of  Cornwell  at  Tintagel  in  Lyonesse."  It^s  in  one  act  and  is  de- 
scribed  as  "a  new  version  of  an  old  story,  arranged  as  a  play  for  mum- 
mers "  It  requires  no  theatre,  no  scenery.  It  will  be  acted  by  the  Dor- 
Xester  Dramatic  Society  next  month  and  then  published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  with  two  drawings  of  Tintagel  Castle  by  the  authoi. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock,  thTe^^^dl^conductor  of  the  Chicago  Syni-  ^ 
phony  orchestra,  and  a  genial  soul  in  daily  walk  and  conversation  has 
^turned  from  Europe  apparently  in  doleful  <i7P^-,  ^^^ew  European  i 
verge  of  another  general  war  because  the  character  of  the  "^^v  European  ^ 
mufic  is  "swift,  hysterical  and  indefinable."  The  frenzy  "^j 
dances  and  the  vivid  and  daring  costumes  woni  by/°"^%,^,^^,.fX  nSc  i 
i  toms  of  the  approaching  storm.  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Stock.  Put  lively  music 
on  your  programs  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  Chicago. 

"Take  a  Chance"  will  be  tink^^IdTbTotto  Harback  and  named  "Money 
and  the  Girl  "  The  former  title  was  an  ominous  one.  There  was  a  play 
called  "Success-  which  met  with  a  fate^not  expected  by  the  autnor. 

Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  not  "^ent  with  his  fame  as  poet,  novelist 
patriot  and  flying-man,  is  at  work  on  an  opera.    An  Italian  30™1  st^^^^^ 
;  .,-ithout  jocose  comment  that  he  has  been  for  •^<^:''^f  ^  ^^^^^^/f '^f  i^^lt 
i  himself  to  the  study  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.    Does  he  hope  that 
'  Tda  Rubinstein  will  turn  singer  and  be  his  prima  donna— c.lso  on  tne 
,  operatic  stage  ?  


Mrne.  Pavlova's  matinee,  with  Covent 
Garden  crowded  to  Us  doors,  rocnlled 
those  other  summer  afternoon.^,  again 
Wednesday  matinees,  before  the  war, 
when  Pavlova  was  enjoying  her  enor- 
mous vogue  at  the  Palace.  (She  used 
to  appear  there  as  one  turn  In  a  music 
hall  bill  in  the  evenings,  but  Wednes- 
day afternoons  were  always  all  her 
own.)^  There  was  the  same  crowd  who 
came 'definitely  to  see  one  person  and 
one  only,  the  same  hush  of  intense  ex- 
pectancy before  her  entrance,  the  same 
impulse  to  hurry  round  to  the  stage 
door  immediately  after  to  wait  half  an 
hour  in  the  sunshine  for  the  briefest 
.,f  glimpses  of  her,  the  fla.sh  of  a  smile 
of  her  passing  from  the  theatre  to  her 
motor-car,  a  scattering  among  the 
crowd  of  the  carnations  she  used  to  t"; 


tarrying.  The  carnations  may  have 
been  there  today.  The  impulse  was  the 
Isame.— Manchester  Guardian. 


The  red  press  of  Petrograd  has  de- 
creed that  the  minds  of  children  would 
be  perverted  by  seeing  Cinderella  on 
the  stage,  so  the  censor  has  forbidden 
any  performance  of  the  play. 

"Cymbellne"  has  been  revived  by  Sybil 
Thorndike  at  the  New  Theatre,  Lon- 
don.    The   play   was   performed  with 

i  only  one  Interval.  The  action  of  the 
first  part  took  place  in  Cymbeline's  pal- 
ace and  Phllaraio's  house  in  Rome;  that 
of   llie    second   mainly    in    the  Welsh 

I  mountains  and  in  Cymbeline's  palace. 


Mr    James  Dale,  playlne  in  "Doyal- 

U<iy  in  which  he  will  play.  His  A 
conversation   at    the   Styx"   was  pro- 

Iduced  at  th«  Court  Theatre,  London, 
in  1913. 


GUYING  GALSWORTHY 

A  parody  l.«,  a.s  a  rule,  a  Weh  conipll- 
m*nt     The  Pall  Ma'l  Ga^e  te  ha.s  bec^ 
Tllshlng  a  series  of  travesties,  ^Potted 
.lays."   This  Is  the  one  on  Loyalties, 
now  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
ACT  I. 
Scene  I.— Bad  Form 
Pe  LeviP— Winsor.  I  have  been  robbed 
r.f  a  thousand  pounds. 
Wlnsor  (camly)-Xonsense,  my  dear 

fellow.  _  , 

ne  I.,evis— I  tell  you  I  have. 
^^.Jgor-A  robbery  couldn't  happen  in 
my  house.    It  Isn't  done. 

De  LevLs— But  It  has  happened! 
?Kn  er  Gen.  Cunynge.  Capt  Dancy. 
.1     Mrs  Dancy,  Margaret  Orme,  Lady  Adela 

=^t-iror^""-V.n«I^evls  declares  he's 
''Th/ C^e^lra^^^vr  rcfleTofhlm  to 

>;ay  anything  about  It. 

De  Levis-I  want  my  money  >ck. 
Wn.or-He  wants  his  money  back. 
(Thev  all  stare  at  hln,  in  amazement.) 
lldy     Adela -Shocking    bad  form, 

"'Marearet-How  mercenary!  (Exit.) 
Uancy-How  like  a  Jew!    (Exit  with 

'''i'utilr-lnsolent,  1  call  it.  (Exit.) 
Winsor   (reproachfully)-Now  you've 

-The^^orer^l-^ou^'d  "better  not  say 
^"^eTevis-But  I'want  mymoney  back 

'\vinsoVrsldl°y)-To  think  that  I  have 
been  nursing  this  viper  In  my  exclusive 

'"""""scene  Il.-Rotten  Bad  Form 
T        l;^;;^^e7e"m'k^;v.f ^n^^^^e'la'l^^n^^He: 
^umU  from  hT  window  to  mine,  took 

Ahr  money  and  jumped  back. 

I     The  General-Say  no  more  about  it. 

i     (Enter  Wlnsor.) 

'     r>e  Levis— Wancy  is  the  thief. 

Winsor-lmpossible.    He's  got  the  D. 

The  General-A  D.  S.  O.  is  above  sus- 

urLevis-rU  prove  it.    Confront  me  j 

i"  Winsov-i  couldn't  ac^  that.  He  mijhl  | 

"  I    De  Levis— Then  search  him  and  his 

j  "winsor-Oh,    no;    that   wouldn't   be  i 
J  quite  the  thing.  .     ^,  1  «t,,„„7 

I     De  Levis— Is  Stealing  quite  th^  thing? 
.Vinsor— You   don't   understand  our 

The  General— Say  no  more  about  It. 
You  might  be  blackballed  for  the, 
Jockey  Club.  ' 

De  Levis— Social  blackmail!  Well,  1 11 
keep  quiet  and  let  my  thousand  go. 

Wlnsor— Still  harping  on  the  money. 
It's  most  indelicate. 
'  ACT  II. 

Unspeakably  Rotten  Bad  Forrn 
J,ord   St.    Erth— I've   blackballed  De 
I.evis  for  the  Jockey  Club. 

The  General— That's  a  pity.  I  ratlier 
wanted  him  to  get  in. 

Lord  St.  Erth— You  should  have  told 

(Enter  Maj.  Colford) 
Colford— That  swine  De  Levis  is  going 
about  calling  Dancy  a  thief! 

Winsor— He's  a  hopeless  outsider. 
The  General— Tell  him  to  say  no  more 
about  It.  ,x  I. 

Colford— (Loyally)  Dancy  can  t  be  a 
thief.  I  was  at  school  with  him. 

^Enter  De  Levis)  l 
De  Levis— So  this  Is  how  you  have  | 
kept  faith.  General!  " 
The  General— Say  no  more  about  it. 

(Enter  Dancy) 
De  Levis— Thief! 
Dancy— You  damn  Jew! 
AVlnsor— (Pained)  This  sort  of  thing 
reallv  isn't  done. 

Dancy— Name  your  weapons. 
Lord  St.  Erth— Fighting  is  of  no  use, 
nancy.   For  the  honor  of  the  club  you 
must  bring  an  action. 
Dancy-ni  think  It  over.  (Exit) 
Colford— He'll    win    It.     He    was  at 
school  with  me. 

ACT  III 
Conduct  of  a  Gentleman 

Twisden— Two  of  the  missing  notes', 
have  been  traced  to  Dancy.  U  s  a.l  up 
with  our  case.  ^,  .  I 

Graviter-Never  mind.  Say  nothing 
about  them.  -  i 

Twisden-I    mu.st.     It's    unusual,  Ij 
know,  for  a  solicitor  to  be  honest.  , 
Gravlter— It's  mad.  | 
Twisden— But  I  .am.    The  case  col- 
Mis  I  lapses. 

Thel  Scene  2 

Twisden— Dancy  stole  the  money  and 
gave  it  to  a  woman. 
I     The  General— I  thought  he  was  the 
thief  all  the  time.    I^t's  say  no  more 


r^as — 

orable  of  him  to  pay 

"  Coif ord-I  don't  believe  ho  Is  a  thief. 
I  was  at  school  with  him. 

Twlsden-The  P^''^^  ^^«/"^^ilo^co 

Wlnsor-Let's  «hip  him  oft  to  Morocco. 
Tf's  the  honorable  thing  to  do. 

•^he  General-Then  nobody  will  say 
any  more  about  It. 

(Enter  Dancy.) 

T^isden-Capt.  Dancy.  you  Lad  be  tie  . 
escape  to  Morocco  before  you  aie  ar- 

%ancv-l'm  going  to  see  '"y  ^vlfo  to 
tell  her  it's- all  her  fault  for  not  agree- 
ing to  rtln  away  when  I  first  sugsjested 

"colford  (loyally)-Ronny,  old  man,  ll 

•  don't  believe  ^    ^    .,,  | 

'     Dancy— Go  to  the  devil!  ( 
Scene  3  | 
(Dancy  shoots  himself  off.  Enter  Col-| 

'"colford  (loyally)-A  "^^t  wound  clean' 
through  the  1-eart.  He  was  a  fine  shot. 
I  was  at  school  with  him. 

(Curtain)  I 


I  THE  GOOD  CUD  DAYS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald; 

We  old  boys  have  little  left  to  us  but 
n,^mories  and  "xXotes  and  Lines"  today, 
(awakened  In  me  pleasant  thoughts  of, 
I  the  good  old  days.    AVel!  do  I  reniember; 
Cinquevalli's 

'E  Don't  Know  Where  e  Are.  1 1 
heard  him  at  the  old  Howard  on  Brigh- 
ton avenue.  On  t.^e  same  program. 
Mary  Anderson,  then  a  striking  bru- 
'  reue  but  past  her  prime,  did  a  clog 
Si    UMttaB    »»    n»»«»^te.  without 


ivin 
\\ 
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changing    her    face.      Fanny .  i^o 
Buckingham  sang  some  pathetic  bal 
lads  and  Harry  and  John  Kernell  dt 
some  remarkable  trapeze  stunts. 

Those  were  the  great  days  of  th 
stage.  Don't  you  remember  the  side- 
walk conversation  act  of  Edwin  Booth 
and  A.  Salvini?  It  was  a  "scream. 
And  who  can  forget  Booth's  perform- 
ance of  Lorenzo  in  "La  Mascotte."  The 
present  generation  does  not  know  what 
fun  la.  And  Mme.  Januschek  in  'Oli- 
vette"! She  was  a  bird,  and  could  sing 
like  one. 

I  well  remember  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  opera, 
"The  Bohemiarf  Girl."  It  was  produced 
at  Harrv  Miner's  Theatre,  then  on  the 
corner  of  avenue  A  and  Ninety-third 
street.  New  York.  It  was  in  the  lato 
seventies  or  early  eighties.  The  per- 
1  formance  was  so  good  that  I  preserved 
i  the  cast,  which  I  give  below.  It  may 
interest  some  of  the  old  boys. 

MaJ.-Gen.  Stanley  Lawrence  Barrett 

Dick  Deadeye  Henry  IrvinB 

Amonasro   .Pete  Dailey 

11  Conte  rte  Luna  ^*'"?°"^„n°/w 

Lohengrin  •^1^^'''?, 

Eln.steln  and  Edw.  Harr.gan 

Mandelbaum  A.  Hart 

Con-^plrators 

Leonora  Maggie  Cllna 

Katlsha  May  Irwin 

Duchess  of  Gerolsteln. . .  

The  French  Twin  Sisters 
J  Adelina  Pattl 
tiadlfa  In  Waiting  ^  Etelka  Gerster 

The  "Follies"  of  today  is  supposed  to 
be  the  supreme  example  of  the  drama 
as  is.  I  invite  comparison  with  the 
olden  days.  G.  S. 

Newton. 

-IN  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

Malcolm  Sargent's  orchestral  poem, 
"An  Impression  of  a  Windy  Day."  It 
is  a  skilfu;  piece  of  atmospheric  music 
■  which  does  not  disdain  to  be  tuneful. 
I  Its  manner  of  working  up  to  frequent 
I  gusty  climaxes,  which  blow  out  to 
:  nothing,  may  in  the  circumstances  be' 
1  accepted  as  appropriate. — London  Times. 

Crlticl.^ni  Is  of  many  kinds.  But 
among  the  many  kinds  that  may  be  met 
with  In  our  country  you  would  look  in 
vain  for  anything  approaching  such  a 
note  of  rapture  as  one  finds  occasionally 
In  the  outpourings  of  "temperamental' 
foreign  critics.  Where,  for  instance,  in 
our  cold  northern  clime  would  you  hope 
to  meet  with  a  music  critic  capable  of 
"letting  himself  go"  with  the  freedom 
and  fervor  of  the  critical  fraternity  of 
sunny  Spain?  The  comparison  Is 
prompted  by  a  few  notices  that  have 
reached  us  concerning  some  recitals 
I  lately  given  In  that  country  by.  Mis.? 

Megan  Foster.    Thus,  in  one  of  them, 
1  the  young  singer  Is  described  as  "thei 
'  most  delightful,  beautiful  English  girl 
that  one  can  think  of  amongst  women.'  1 
i  The  writer  went  on  to  rhapsodize  about! 
'  her  vocal,  apart  from  her  physical,  at- 
!  tributes,  while  another  Granada  critic 
',  waxed  equally  enthusiastic  over  "the  • 
,  most   beautiful    young   English  lady's 
angelical  voice,"  adding  that  her  pure 
!  school  of  singing.  unequai:ed  flexibility 
and    exquisite   shading    "shone    in  all 
.  their  glory."     In  another   paper  Miss 
I  Foster  found  herself  described  as  "the 
prettiest   English   girl   tliat   was  ever 
!  horn,"  who,  on  hearing  that  a  charity 
I  concert  was  being  organized,  "put  her 
I  art.  her  talent  and  her  marvellous  beau- 
I  ty  at  the  seri'ice  of  this  worthy  cause." 
,  How  cold  and  formal  must  seem  ordl- 
I  nary  English  criticism  after  such  glow- 
I  ■  Ing  southern,  raptures!— London  Daily 
j  Telegraph. 

M    It  may  be  remembered  that  at  the 
'  j  Chickerlng  festival   concert   In  Boston 
last  season  Dohr-:n,;'p  Variations  on  a 


w  «Tr~te rli  I ; . .  1 1  for  f 
this  fcuntry  -vlth  thr, 
i  ,>inB  tliA  piano  obbligato. 
The  Vuriallons  were  in;rformeO  in  Lon^ 
don  at  a  promtnade  cnincert  Ij-.st  month  I 
and  were  iironounced  "the  most  delight'  1 
ful  set  of  variations  one  know<;  in  modj 
ern  music."  But  there  as  In  Bostori 
"one  could  not  porcelye  the  intention 
of  the  rather  sinister  Ifttroductlon,  if  It 
was  meant  merely  as  a  heavy  foil  to 
the  simple  statement  of  the  tune,  if  was 
many  bars  too  long." 

An  orchestral  poem,  "A  Vision  of 
Night,"  by  Armstrong  Gibbs,  wad 
played  In  the  same  conoertt    "It  prove<| 

to  be  one  of  those  Invertebrate  workH', 
/which  are  full  of  orchestral  "  «f 
^Tcc^slonal  harmonic  beauty,  ^"f.  '^^1^-' 
Ing  in  the  more  vital  Qiial  ties  of, 
mu«ic"  The  reviewer  thought  that  the 
effect  of  neutral  gray  was  °bU'"«^ 
the  mixture  of  all  the  colors  In  the, 

paint  box.   

Really  and  truly  astounding  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  gets  Into  print  nov. - 
adays  concerning  musicians  in  one  do- 
main or  another  of  the  art  Her^- 
instance,  Is  a  writer  of  weekly  chU-<^hat 
seriously  Informing  his  readers  that  Mr. 
Harold  Fraser-Slmson,  who  has  com- 
posed the  music  for  the  Pj^V  ^o  be  pro- 
duced  at  the  Adelphi  tonight,  "has  the 
distinction  that  it  was  principally  wrlt- 
ien  m  the  train  while  the  composer  was 
Wvellng  to  his  native  country  of  Scot- 
land."   Imagine  the  composer  of  The 
kald  of  the  Mountains,"  having  started 
^o  work  on  the  first  of  some  20  or  so 
••numbers"  as  soon  as  he  settled  down 
in    his   compartment   at  King's  cross, 
nutting  "finish"  to  the  last  page  of  his 
finale  as  the  train  ran  Into  Waverley 
station!— London  Dally  Telegraph. 


A3  time  goes  on,    more   and  more 
musicians,  probably,  will  become  con- 
verts to  broadcasting  as  a  means  or 
-.videnlng  their  sphev.>  of  popular  recog- 
^nition.     The  latest    "convert  ""f 
may  call  him  that,  is  Mr.  Josef  Hoi- , 
brooke,  who,  we  are  informed.  Is  broad- 
casting  an    entire    program  tomorrow, 
evening  at  Cardiff.     Under  his  direc- 
tion an  orchestra  will  l^ay  several  ofj 
I  his  works,  and  the  composer  himseK, 
I  besides  giving  a  preliminary  chat,  will 
■|pla.y  some  of  his  own  ■  piano  pieces.— 
!  London  Dally  Telegraph. 

Lionel  Tertis,  the  English  viola  player 
I  Who  has  already  made  his  ^ppearaitce 
at   Mrs.    CooUdge's   music    festival  at 
'Plttsfield,  will  give  from  25  to  80  con- 
certs in  this  country.    The  l^^t  be 
given  m  association  with  Mr.  Krelsler. 

If  a  man  tells  us  that  he  would  rather 
read  the  score  of  a  Brahms  symphony 
It  ^pme  than  go  to  Queen  s  Hall  to  hear 
It  because  Sir  Henry  Wood's  readltig 
may  not  satisfy  his  Ideal, 
him  of  being  a 

"nlace  and  accuse  him  of  being  an  as- 
Tn  the  second.   We  all  kn°w  tljat  mus 

ati  art  X*' .^^'rl'^to  the  ear.! 
^Mor^ove  !  ^rToT oTnTZo.;  though; 
■  Education  is  striving  to  shake  our  con- 
fidence in  the  knowledge,  that  it  Is  bet 
ter  to  make  music  badly  than  to  '^^ten 
to  it  w?ll,  and  that  the  best  that  good, 
HtenlT:^  can  do  for  us  Is  to  send  us 
"ack  to  enlarge  our  own  achievement. -1 
London  Times.  i 


One  feels  that  the  late  W. 
»on  woidd  have  been  depressed  to  hear 
frat   the   Gramophone  Company  sor^e 

time  ago  succeeded  In  '"W,"^,^^  'no' 
of  the   songs  of   the  nightingale,  t.io 
b  ackblrd  and  the  thrush.  Nojioubt Jt 
As  very  clever  to  do  It.  and  or.e  h.ars 
without  svirpri^e  th;it  much 
great  patience  were  needed  to  o^J""";- 
In  the  bird  mind  the  "f t""^^'  ^^""^^"e 
the  noisr  of  the  mechanism    They  were 
captive  birds,  of  course,  and  In  the  t^nu 
they  did  sing  into  the  heartless  trum- 
pet    The  results  are  said  to  be  got  .1 
and  th«  records  may  be  enjoyed  by 
people  who  prefer  to  sit  in  a  rooni  and 
•sten  to  a  machine  rather  than  to  yo 
nit  into  the  woods.    The  records  jro 
vsed,   I  believe,   in  teaching  c.v.dren 
what   Is   known    as   nature    stuuy  in 
schools.— Manchester  Guardian. 

The  music  written  b"^  Frederick  Delius 
for  the  Tate  James  Elroy  Flecker's  play 
"Hassan"  includes  a  prelude,  four 
entr'actes  and  a  ballet.  Chorus  and  solo; 
tst  are  employed.  Music  furnishes  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  certain  lines  of  the 
spoken  dialogue.  As  audiences  chatter, 
when  the  curtain  Is  down,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  lights  should  be  low- 
fred.  "but,  after  all,"  he  remarked 
"whkt  the  audience  chooses  to  do  does 
,not  concern  me."  This  music  Is  regard- 
ed as  an  Important  example  of  the, 
wedding  of  music  to  drama. 

Among  Delius's  latest  works  are  'A 
Song  Sffore  Sunrise"  and  the  second; 
danfe  rhapsody.  The  two  are  for  the; 
promenade  concerts.  i 
Apropos  of  Maxk  Hambourg's  recital 
,n  London  last  month.  Those  things 
that  we  all  try  and  just  can't-at  least  j 
we  can't  do  It  like  that-are  much  the 
most  rxclting.  To  watch  for  that  awk- 
ward bU  of'kngerlng  that  we  know  Is 
coming,  and  then  not  even  know  that  It 


, ,,,,  ,  :  main  joys  of  c 
i/i  play  It  like 
in,ub..uiri;  true,  but  then  comes  t,,. 
difficult  question.  Would  we  If  we 
could?  For  he  exercises  the  right  of  pri- 
vate Judgment  to  a  great,  some  might 
W  an  inordlnat9^_degree.-The  Times. 

A  Londoner,  Henry  E.  G/f 'l- Jl'"h'"= 
a  scholarship  at  the  age  of  lb.  wrote  an 
overture  ■  Oilver  Cromwell."  It  was  the 
test  piece  last  month  for  155  bands  In 
competition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Vaughan  Williams's  "London"  symph- 
ony grows  in  beauty  and  depth  of  emo- 
tfonal  effect,  the  London  Times  asserts. 
"It  ts  not  a  facile  beauty,  for  the  com- 
poser U  a  grim  realist  and  's  not  b 
to  the  squalor  that  sets  oft  the  brilliant 
s?de  of  the  Metropolis.  There  Is  a  ter- 
r  ble  walling  cry  In  the  last  movement, 
wh  ch  seems  to  protest  against  the  pomp 
and  the  glitter,  like  the  despairing  ut- 
terance of  some  wretch  crushed  by  a 

relentless  fate."  

Arnold  Schoenberg,  who  has  not  pub- 
HsteS  anything  since  1917,  has  now  a 
serenade  for  seven-stringed  instru- 
ments (one  of  them  a  guitar),  a  quintet 
or  wind  Instruments.  U  plano  pieces, 
and  ^e  is  working_on_a  violin  concerto. 

Today  it  is  the  turn  of  Spanish  music, 
unfortunately  the  exploitation  of  those 
lively  and  stimulating  Spanish  rhythms 
is  not   confined   to  one   composer  or 
even  to  the  composers  of  one  country. 
And    truth  to  tell,  we  are  beginning 
To  look  with  a  justifiable  amount  of 
Anxiety  to  any  novelty  which  purposes 
to   reveal   yet   another   aspect   of  the 
Spantsh    fo'^ksong.     After    aJl  tl.esc 
rhythmical  designs  are  somewhat  Um- 
Ued   ^nd  can  only  become  great  music 
when  they  are  handled  by  ^/^^^^ 
'Bizet      The  composer  of  the  Spanish 
Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra  per- 
formed last  ^ight  for  the  n^t  time. 
Senor  Joaquin  Cassado.  Is  an  authori- 
tative and  learned  guide  through  what 
the  program  called  an  "imaginary  tour 
through  Spain."  His  work  is  ably  put 
together  yet  the  Spain  he  shows  is  not  ; 
auHe  new  to  us.     It  Is  more  like  an 
exceedingly  familiar  and  somewhat  un- 
distinguished landscape  seen  In  an  un- 
familiar light.    The  P«rf°""»"«« 
by  Senor  Jose  Iturbi  at  the  P'^no  and 
the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  undsr  Mr 
Henry  J.  Wood,  was  all  that  c-ou.d  be 
desired.— Dally  Telegraph. 

"The  popularity  of  Scriabln  seems  to, 
be  on  the  wane,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  comparatively  small  attendance  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  when  the  'Poem  de, 
I'Extase'  was  the  chief  item  in  the  pro-, 
gram      The   performance   was  suaverl 
and  less  hysterical  than  some  ^^^^^.t' 
heard  under  other  conductors;  but  this, 
merely  served  to  disclose  more  clearly 
the  real  poverty  of  the  music  once  the 
first  glamour  of  Its  strange  harmon> 
has  passed  away.    But  Scriabln  Is  a 
composer  about  whom  It    Is  futile  to, 
areue     To  some  he  is  the  evangelist, 
I  of  •  new  «o«P«l;  on  other,  hit  music 
produces  the   unpleasant  e««<^t  which 
one  experiences  on  witnessing  the  hys-  , 
?erical  outburst  of  a  neurotic  person^ 
We  prefer  to  regard  this  music  as  the 
work  of  an  extremely  clever  -  who 
might  have  been  a  ge">"«,.  f  ^^4' 
been  turned  aside  from  the  true  aim 
of  music  by  his  megalomanic  egocen- 
triclty." — London  Times. 


ULTRA  MODERN 

(From  "The  Blind  nov<--Boy,"  by  Oarl  Van 
In  the  little  balcony  "'served  for  it. 
the  orchestra  was  tuning  ur  dlscordan^- 
IV  Presently,  the  lea.ier  lifted  hic.  Baton, 

^nd  hfrnen'  began  ^o  V^^^-rr-f--^^^ 
overture.   It  was  a  new  Kind  1""^'''- 

telling  lewd  experiences,  '^ile  the  vio 
lins  and  double-bases  ^•"P*^.^^/'^^'" 
mically    Flutes  crl^d  out  In  the  tones 
""insane  criminals.    There  was  an  i^f 
descrlbable  ,  clatter  °r 
V.  trianeles.     castanets,     bohb  — 

was  hearing  the  mu»ic  of  the  f"tu<?, 
Ornstein  ProkofiefC,  Sc-onberg  would 
?ound!  ?A  comparlsck.  like  a  mmuet  by 
Lulgl  Bocchmnl. 

OUR  MARY 
(The  Chicafeo  Tribune) 
Seaguil    wonders    lioW    many  rnorH 
autumns  will  come  and  go  ere  reporter, 
at  tidewater  and  in  the  ^^^J^^^}'-^ 
that  Alary  Garden  always  returns  slur 
betause  The  Is  "ever  otherwise-or  a' 
least,  hasn't  been  otherwise  m  >ears 
Miss  Garden's  incoming  ngurc 
I's  what  is  known  In  scleMlfle  journan.n 

trUfr«"-«- 
the  opera's  choristers,  the  refund  «i 
Ixcess^cS  fare,  the  city's  drive  Hgains 
crime  and  the  betterment  of  the  mov^^^^^^ 
Last  week's  was  her  12th  ffrlval  mui 
I  the  r-' Irr.L,-..  opera  a.s  an  Incident- of  he 


(ho  Ilta  viLrlunt  »t  Hu.  j;'^<';"'7 
tuff  ftboiit  her  having:  talton  off  welgrht. 
f.  for  a  .haiiBe.  she  v^•(■n•,  f,  tel!  the 
port. TM  that  aho  had  niit  .on  2U0  or  «0i 
poundt:.  ihpv  would  believe  her.  ask  for 
an  uaat-d  posa  find  write  about  the 
adlpoxu. 

Kxiierltnov?,  sensonlnff.  sophistication 
nro  ub.  lpss  attributes  to  a  reporter  when 
ho  cmountors  tho  somebodies  and  the 
nobodies  of  music  and  the  theutre.  The 
ohap  who  turns  In  a  first-class  Inter- 
view with  EInstoln  or  Df-mpsey,  Bilhii 
Hoot  or  Pussyfoot  Johnson  goes  boob 
When  his  prospect  Is  a  performer  .  . 
Not  much  use  putting  the  specialists  pn 
the  job;  the  drama  critic  Is,  generally , 
a  man  of  prejudice;  <vnd  'he  music 
critic,  when  able  to  write  at  all,  lets 
fall  an  Interview  on  the  wholetone  scale. 

From  wlilch  yAu  may  deduce  that  the 
thing  to  do  Is  not  to  give  space  to  the 
ilary  Gardens;  and,  perhaps,  that  Is 
Just  what  we  don't  mean.  It  happens 
that  one  of  tho  mRst  stimulating  topical 
Intcrvli-ws  v/evo  ever  had  with  a' 
celebrltv  In  any  field  was  with  Mary 
Garden,  newly  In  from  Paris  late  In  'Hi. 

GALSWORTHY'S   "FIRST   AND  THE 
LAST" 

I  Manchester  Guardian.) 
Galsworthy   one,    while   run  lu 
beauty,    struck   us   as.    in  one 
a  falling  away.    It  has  not  tht 
dramatic 
"Stripe." 


Tlie 
{ tragic 
I  sense, 
nagniflcent 
Justice"  or 


neutrality  of 
Like  Dr.  Jonn- 


»v-.i,  when,  as  a  icporter  of  p.-irJa- 
rnentarv  debates,  ho  took  caio  rliai 
tlie  Whig  dogs"  nhjuld  Mot  get  the 
bust  of  it,  Mr.  Galsworthy  this  time 
has  "queered  the  pitch"  for  the  con- 
ventional social  virtues  as  whole- 
heartedly as  Dostoievsky  himself,  in 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  early  plays  one  effect 
of  witnessing  the  titanic  tussles  which 
tiiey  presented  was  to  make  you  led 
what  a  terrible  lot  there  was  to  be  said 
for  both  sides.  The  effect,  or  part  of 
•the  effect,  of  "The  First  and  the  Last" 
Is  to  make  you  feel  how  terribly  IitUc 
there  Is  to  be  said  for  a  rising  K.  C 
■who  Is  deeply  annoyed  beca-ise  his 
younger  brother  falls  in  life  to  tha  cjc  . 
ttnt  of  turning'  booier  and  waster  i;id 
co-operating  with  a  prostitute  in  mur- 
dering: her  previous  paramour.  .  . 
\vhat  gentle  and  joyous  dramatic  sport 
WP  might  have  seen  in  the  lists  of  "Tbe 
Pirst  aind  the  Last"  if  Mr.  Oalswotthy 
had  noft  only  put  all  hi.s  great  strength 
Into  tho  presentation  of  the  ca3e  that 
there  may  bo  for  Cain  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  but  had  put  It  also  into  the 
counter-case  for  a  world  which  Is  con- 
Btantly  being  worried  half  out  of  lt« 
vlls  because  people  with  some  salatly 
attribute  cannot  stand  a  little  tempta- 
tion. As  It  Is.  the  play  is  a  merfl  mas- 
sacre of  the  stodgy  re.spectabilllieK 
\;-hlch  have  the  invidious  job  of  keeping 
»n  ordered  world  going  round  for  Cair« 
and  Magdalen.'^  of  great  moral  beauty 
to  live  in  without  having  their  Iwusen 
burgled — you  see  the  kind  of  rtacUon 
that  is  engendered  'n  a  playgoer  \»  h(,n 
he  sees  the  odds  rigged  even  ai'ain."ft 
a  combatant  so  vvell  able  to  take  cara 
of  himself  ^s  a  prosperous  K.  C.  on  the 
verge  of  a  judgeship. 


EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

Indirect  instruction  can  be  imparted 
by  the  cinema  In  one  of  the  pleasantest 
ways  possible,  and  it  should  remain  in 
I  the  mind  for  a  very  long  vvhile.  Chil- 
j  dren  who  saw  Douglas  Fairbanks  In 
;  '  Robin  Hood"  must  have  a  better  ICea. 
\  of  Merrie  England  and  castle  life  than 
i  those  wlio  did  not,  and  even  If  they 
are  convinced  that  outlaws  advanced 
only  by  leaps  and  bounds  no  harm  Is  j 
done   .    .    .      "U'e  have    Mr.  Griffith 
making  vast  pictures  out  of  his  own  I 
head,  with  energy  and  resource;   why  I 
should  not  our  authors  prepare  a'two^ 
hours'  session?  No  one  understands  the  ; 
potentialities  of  the  film  better  than  Sil  ' 
.T.  M.  Barrle,         people  will  discove)  ,' 
when   his  version  of   "Peter  Pan"   1;  f 
ready;  how  delightful  would  be  an  cn  : 
tertalnment    arranged    by    him,    wltl  ^ 
nothing  in  it  that  was  not  wholly  to  hi 
mind,  even  If  it  were  not  wholly  his  In  j 
vention!    Here  the  cinema  would  bo  a  | 
its  most  ver.=;atilt    ...    A  minor  re  ; 
form — or  rather  a  side-issu#  reform—  . 
which  every  one  demands,  but,  for  somi 
reason  never  explained -to  me,  the  ma- 
jority of  cinema  managers  withhold,  u 
a  time-table.    I  personally  should  visit' 
the  pictures  much  oftener  than  I  do  if 
I  could  arrange  to  see  something  Intact, 
instead   of  entering  into   darkness  to 
find  that  the  principal  film  Is  half-way 
I  through  and  "Felix  the  Cat"  will  not 
i  be  on  again  till  5:55. — E.  V.  Lucas. 

DRAMATIST  AND  ACTOR 

(By  .v.  B,  Walkley) 
The  dramatist  imagines  a  character, 
but  he  has  to  entrust  Its  representation 
on  the  stage  to  a  real  person,  with  a 
mind  and  temperament  and  Individu- 
ality of  his  own.  Can  tho  two,  the  Im- 
agined character  and  the  real  actor, 
ever  be  made  absolutely  to  colnelde'' 
No.  because  In  this  world  of  phenom- 
ena there  are  no  dupli'jates.  There  can 
only  be  approximation— and  the  closest 
approximation  occurs,  no  doubt,  in  the 
exceptional  dramatist 


has  coil      ■  1 

Identity  there  cannot  be.  Did  Ulck 
nurbago  show  Shakespeare's  Hamlot 
No  he  showed  Shakespeare  s  Hamlet 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  person- 
Bllty.  and  modified,  colored  by  U.  No 
one  has  ever  seen  Sh'^'^^sP''^^'^.^?'''"", 
let  on  the  stage,  and  no  one  ever  will 
.4e.  Acting,  then,  Is  onir  romThly  an 
art  of  interpretation.  We  speak  of  the 
"executive"  arts,  but  there  Is  always 
an  tl^ere,  the      of  the  executant's 

personality.  Paderewskl's  "version  of 
the  Sonata  Pathetique  is  not  'j-; 
Tree's  Shylock  was  not  Irvlns  s,  and 
neither  was,  neither  could  ever  be 
Shakespeare's.  They  ^yere  '  y^-;"'""'' 
varying  as  the  x  varies.  \ou  may 
wltli  luck,  reduce  a;  to  a  minimum,  Dui 
aevM-  doe*  a  equal  0. 

ST.  JOHN  ERVINE 
WRITES  OF  DUSE 


The  greatest  feat  which  an  actor  can 
perform  Is  to  take  an  audience  beyond 
the  barriers  of  speech.    It  Is  this  feat 
which  Slgnora  Duse  performs.  Ibsen's 
"The  Lady  from  the  Sea"  ("La  Dona 
del  Mare")  Is  not  an  exhilarating  play 
In  English:  It  seemed  lifeless  In  Italian, 
i  The  people  stand  about  In  groups  telling 
I  each  other  how  awful  everything  Is.  The 
method  of  production,  the  now  too  com- 
1  mon  one  of  absolute  realism,  was  re- 
sponsible for  an  air  of  llstlessness  In  the 
'  players  at  the  befelnn  ng  of  the  play. 
Even  if  we  had  been  able  to  understand 
whatv  they  were  saying  we  should  not 
have  have  been  able  to  hear  it,  because 
of  the  subdued  way  in  which  It  was 
said     Wo  can  appreciate  acting  In  a 
language  we  do  not  understand,  but  we 
cannot  appreciate  acting  in  a  language 
we  do  not  hear.    At  one  point  of  th< 
first  act  Dr.  Wansel  and  Arnhoim  went 
and  sat  in  creeper-covered  balcony  at 
the  side  of  the  stage,  Avhere  they  car- 
ried on  a  long  conversation  In  under- 
tones.    A  large  part  of  the  audienc( 
could  not  possibly  have  seen  either  o 
them;  a  still  larger  part  could  not  pos 
sibly  have  heard  them.    This  Is  nat- 
uralistic acting  with  a  vengeance,  anc 
we  saw  ourselves  let  in  for  five  acts  o) 
hush-hush.    It  seems  that  Inaudlbilitj 
has  become  a  chacteristic  of  all  acting 
1  in  our  time,  except  that  of  France,  for 
American,  English  and  Italian  actors  in 
1  London  all  adi^t  this  modern  method 
jof  delivering  their  lines  In  the  oonver  _ 
I  sational  tones  we  would  employ  In  our 

I own  homes. 
But  the  flatness  went,  out  of  tho  play 
when  Duse   entered..  She  seemed,  on 
first  entering,  to  be  a  tall  woman,  taller 
perhaps,  than  she  really  Is.    Her  hair  Is 
almost  white,  and  her  intense  and  pale 
face  is  deeply  lined  and  full  of  suffer- 
ing.   Her  eyes  are  like  big,  black  fires. 
Her  lovely  hands  are  never  ^tlll,  yet  are 
not  restless.    Hhe  has  the  power  which 
no  other  actres.s,   known  to  me,  pos- 
sesses, of  transmitting  physical  qualities 
to  her  ver.v  clothes,  when  she  drops  her 
shawl  from  her  shoulders  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act  after  a  period  of  trouble, 
is  seems  to  be  as  weary  as  she  Is,  to 
have  gathered  weariness  Into  Its  folds, 
so  that  It  drops  almost  to  the  ground  in 
sheer  fatigue.    In  some  strange  and  in- 
explicable way  she  is  able  to  communi- 
cate sentience  to  Insentient  things.  Her 
acting  is  entirely  quiet  acting.    She  does 
not  roar  and  shout,  nor  does  she  throw 
herself  up  and  down  the  stage  like  a 
demented  steam  roller.    She  speaks  the 
most  poignant  things  in  a  tone  that 
seems  no  louder  than  that  In  which  we 
would  makes  a  request  for  the  sugar, 
ana  yet  she  leaves  us  clearly  conscious 
of  the  sorrow  of  those  vvho  are  lonely  in 
mind.    One  could  malce  a  case  against 
her  for  playing  the  part  of  EUida  as 
if  she   were   an   old  woman,   but  her 
power  of  compulsion  is  so  great  that  wt 
do  not  wish  to  make  a  case  against  her. 
Over  and  over  again  she  drew  the  play 
out   of   its   ridiculous   production  and 
made  the  audience  reject  from  its  mind 
the  small  inessential  facts  and  remem- 
ber only  that  it  was  witne.ssing  some- 
thing unique,  something  intensely  sig- 
nificant. AVe  accepted  the  man  from  the 
sea,  though  he  looked  like  a  coal  heaver. 
We  made  no  comment  on  the  fact  that 
the  scenery  would  have  caused  the  own- 
er of  a  penny  gaff  to  blush  with  shame. 
We  put  up  with  the  inaudibility  and  i 
flatness  of  the  others  in  the  cast.  It 
was  enough  that  we  had  been  admitted  I 
into  the  presence  of  a  supremely  great 
actress,  and  we  were  content  viith  that  I 
honor. — London  Observer.  i 


NOT  A  SIVIALL  CORE 
As  tho  World  Wags; 

I  read  in  tho  Sunday  Herald  (Sept. 
23)  an  interesting  account  of  a  speech 
In  favor  of  tho  World  League.  The 
reporter  added: 

"Applause  followed  this  perforation." 
Is  It  possible  that  the  reporter  -was 
bored?  • 

Dcdham.      MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 


SEEK   AND  YE  SHALL  FIND 

(Adv.  in  tliu  Weatrield,  X.  .1..  bcadcr) 
LOOK  under  the  bed.  I^ook  under  the 
table.  Look  under  the  clialra.  Maxwell 
sells  front  sidos,  backsides,  bottoms  and 
middles  as  well  as  outsidcs  ot  furniture 
that  he  recommends  and  Is  pleased  to 
have  you  examine.  130  North  avenue. 
Open  evenings. 


TOO  LATE   FOR  DICKENS 

Clerical  officials  named  on  tlic  bul- 
k-tin board  of  a  eliurch  in  Middlesex, 
England,  are: 

Vicar:    Rev.  A.  J.  T.  Easter. 

Curate:    Rev.  G.  W.  Gotts. 

Church  Warden:    Mr.  Soul. 

For  inquiries  regarding  banns  of 
marriage:     Mr.  Scuffle. 


WHY  WHIGMALEERY"? 

(London  Dally  Chronicle) 
In  advancing  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionar:^  another  step,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Onions  observes  that  the  digraph 
"wh"  constitutes  virtually  a  separate 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  suggests 
rapid  motion.  Of  the  following  words 
in  "wh"  the  origin  remains  untracked; 
Wheedle,  wherry,  wliid,  wliigmaleery, 
whinger,  whinyard  and  whippet.  .Sev- 
eral brisk  words,  such  as  whfff,  whip 
and  whisk  appear  to  have  borrowed 
the  "h"  to  stress  their  movement,  not 
being  etymologically  entitled  to  it. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Messrs. 
Hawk  &  Sons  have  the  garage  at  Bird 
Centre,  Kansas. 


Also  that  the  author  of  "Wild-Flower 
Families"  is  Mr.  Clarence  Weed. 


SOUL  AND  BCJUY 
(By  tho  Duchess  of  Newcastle) 
Great  Nature  she  doth  clcatte*  t5i. 
within 

A  Fleshly  Garment  ■wlilch  the  Fates  do 
spin; 

And  when  these  Garments  are  grsws.; 

old  and  bare. 
With  sickness  torn.  Death  tal^es  them 

off  with  care,  ' 
And  folds  them  up  in  Peace  and  quiet 

Rest; 

So  lays  them  safe  within  an  Earthly 
Chest, 

Then    scours    them   and    makes    them  i 
sweet  and  clean,  , 
Fit  for  the  soul  to  wear  those  deaths  \ 

ap-ain. 


AN  OVERSIGHT 

Keen  disappointment  was  mine  that 
Tlie  Herald  did  not  run  all  its  features 
on  the  first  page  during  the  Whiting 
vacation.  Chiefly  this:  Why  didn't  the 
Fire  Record  make  the  outer  left-hand 
edge  of  the  first  page?  That  Fire 
Record  with  all  its  romance  and  poetry, 
its  thrills  for  Box  Fifty-Twoers,  its 
symmetry,  its  perfect  co-ordination,  its 
little  dots  between  the  owner  and  dam- 
age, like  the  little  stars  in  a  chapter  ot 
Elinor  Glynn,  or  is  it  Glin?  wliicli 
might  mean  anything.  Oh  the  hours 
that  have  been  spent  with  fond  com- 
panions, playing  "Come  Tapper,"— a 
game  which  requires  four  at  a,  table 
with  a  fire  ta.pper  overhead.  The  score 
keeper  notes  down  each  box  as  it  rings 
in.  and  when  the  mystic  number  ar, 
rives  one  figures  it  In  advance  by  ad 
ing  together  the  previous  boxes,  and 
striking  an  average.  The  average  de- 
notes the  next  box.  at  which  there  will 
probably  be  an  extra  alarm.  In  the 
mean  time  the  other  players  murmur 
"Come  Tapper,  Come  Tapper,"  unlil 
the  mediumistic  atmosphere  causes  the 
tapper  to  record  of  its  own  volition.  All 
tills  the  Fire  Tapper  chronicled.  Sud- 
bury and  Hawkins  streets  was  the  fa- 
vorite Mcation,  for  there  assembled  on 
a  first  alarm  enougli  apparatus  to  make 
for  three  alarms  in  Hyde  Park.  If  The 
Herald  wants  thrills  out  of  us  old- 
timers,  let  it  run  the  Fire  Record  or  i 
the  Ship  News  column  on  the  first 
p.TKe  some  day. 

O.NCE  A  SPARK  ALWAYS  A  SPARK. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

THE    JESTER'S  PROTEST 

L"lt  is  a  fact  that  many  resp-jct;..j:e 
and  wiiolly  credible  persons  have  btheld 
tho  sea  serpent.  .  .  .  And  in  any 
casi?  the  jok.;;  about  the  sea  serpent  is 
no  longer  to  be  allowed.  It  is  not  done." 
— ^^The  Morning  Post.] 
Year  after  year  this  ancient  jape 

Has  counted  with  our  best; 
Year  after  year  in  some  old  shape 

AVe  got  it  off  our  chest; 
Oft  has  it  served  when  news  was  thin 

And  politics  were  dead; 
And  now  the  Mornmg-Post  weighs  In 

And  knocks  it  on  the  head! 

Oh.  is  it  right,  oli,  is  it  fair 

To  do  so  rash  an  act? 
To  slay  a  jest  when  jests  are  rare 

.Seems  positively  cracked. 
Only  the  toiling  jester  knows 

How  scarce  his  subjects  are; 
And  shall  we  let  some  foe  impose 

This  new,  unheard  of  bar? 

Come,  lay  your  pens  and  paper  down. 

My  comrades  in  this  woe. 
And  let  us  march  on  London  Town, 

A-roaring  as  we  go, 
"And  shall  the  Serpent  leave  our  lists? 

And  shall  our  stand-by  die? 
Then  twenty  thousand  humorists 

Will  know  the  reason  why!" 
— Lucio,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


C0Mr,1EKCIAL  CANDOR*-' 


ADO 

Adv.— "It's  mighty  good  judgment  to 
rely  upon  a  P'ur  .Store  wliose  resourceh 
enable  It  to  maintain  unscrupulously  Its 
high  standard." 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

(So.-ii  In  West  Fr.iiilifort,  III.; 
.Strangers  —  Be      Careful  (Jrosfiing 
.Streets!    This  Town  Is  Full  of  Fords. 


AN  OLD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  good  to  revive  the  old  songs. 
How  about  the  old  games?  There  are 
some  that  I  have  longed  to  trace.  One 
of  them  has  a  sweet,  haunting  air  that 
sings  it8«lf  often  in  my  head,  It  re- 
calls the  picture  of  a  village  school 
%ard  shaded  by  tall  elms;  a  ring  of  lit- 
tle children  with  hands  joined  and  arms 
held  high.  The  one  that  was  "It" 
wound  In  and  out,  first  outside  then 
witr.ln  tho  ring,  while  all  sang: 

"Go  ill  and  out  the  windows. 

Go  in  and  out  the  windows, 

Go  in  and  out  the  windows, 

For  the  highland  gates  are  closed." 

I  have  felt  that  the  song  may  be 
very  old,  dating  back  to  some  ancient 
castle  with  a  tal«  of  siege  and  sorrow 
find  unhappy  love. 

When  the  child  Anally  stands  in  the 
centre  the  tune  is  repeated,  with  the 
words,  "Now  turn  and  face  your  love." 
The  child  selects  her  favorite.  I  can- 
not remember  wliat  happens  next.  I 
think  the  song  must  always  have  seemed 
incomplete;  but  the  last  verse  was  re- 
peated three  times.  "She'.s  dead  be- 
cause she  loves  him."  and  the  highland 
gates  were  always  closed. 

EDITH  P.MNE  BENEDICT. 

Elmwood. 

We  remember  reading  a  story  by  a 
traveler  who  was  in  Messina  during 
the  time  of  the  last  great  earthquake 
there.  Two  children  were  found  after 
they  had  been  buried  for  a  month  in 
a  sweetshop.  They  could  obtain  water 
[in  it,  and  they  reveled  on  cakes  and 
candy.  ..   


Nature  hath  made  men  so  equal  I 
in  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind; 
as  that  though  there  be  found  one 
man  sometimes  manifestly  stronger 
in  body,  or  of  quicker  mind  than  an- 
other; yet  when  all  is  reckoned  to- 
gether, the  difference  between  ma' 
and  man  is  not  so  considerable  a 
that  one  man  can  thereupon  claim  to 
himself  any  benefits  to  which  an- 
other may  not  pretend  as  well  as  he. 
— Thomas  Hobbes. 


oiJR   HALL  OF  FAME 
We  are  Informed  that  Mr.  Moses  Bacon 
owns  and  operates  a  Kosher  Delicates- 
sen store  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Guessford,  an  auctioneer  In  Des 
Moines,  offers  for  sale  a  barn 
60x60x80x36,  and  thus  masters  the 
Fourth  Dimension. 

Messrs.  French,  White  and  Lacey  spe- 
cialize In  ladles'  underwear. 

Messrs.  Charles  E.  Dull  and  Walter  J. 
Dumm  are  the  authors  ot  a  textbook  on 
chemistry. 

Dr.  Eurit,  a  dentist  at  Gary,  ni.,  re- 
joices In  his  assistants,  Dra.  Hurt  and 
HowelL 


"Married:  Mr.  Hugh  Greenwood  and 
Miss  Hope  Burns.    Best  wishes." 


ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 
Seen  near  a  railway  station: 

QUICK  LUNCH 
TOBACCO  AND  HOME-MADE  PIES 


Sign  o^  a  C,  B.  &  Q.  railway  station: 
EXCURSION  TICKETS:  NO  LOWER 
FARES:  NO  BETTER  TICKETS. 


AN  ACCOMPLISHED  COLORtST 
••Mrs,  Coolldge  received  the  Red  Cros.' 
delegates  In  the  Blue  Room  of  the  White 
House," 


DE  M0RTUI8 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  ask 
a  western  lawyer  to  dine  with  me,  and 
I  could  not  help  noticing  that  he  dranlj 
'fully  twice  as  much  wine  as  most  of 
my  guests  were  accustomed  to  take. 
The  man  died  recently,  and  I  have  re 
celved  a  copy  of  ar.  extended  obituary 
;  notice  lauding  his  life  and  services.  It 
its  a  trifle  startling  to  read,  "He  was 
I  an  extremely  conscientious  man,  of 
I  high  character  and  very  religious  tem- 
jperament.  .  .  .  He  was  also  actively 
interested  In  the  temperance  and  pro- 
hibition movements." 


JOHNMXOilACK 


of 


i    HE  EVIDENTLY  PREFERS  MEAT 
1  (Wapello.  la.,  Republican) 

FOR  SALE— A  dog.  will  eat  anything:; 
1  very  fond  of  children.  Apply  to  Everett 
1  Stone. 

FAIR  WARNING 
(Granite  State  News.  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.) 
NOTICE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUlam  Yorke  wish  their 
kind  neighbors  and  friends  to  attend  to 
their  own  affairs  unless  they  care  for 
trouible. 


THE  ITERATOR 

Af  the  World  Wags: 

When  you  turn  your  condenser  ",tp 
RJOO  and  tune  In  on  Keokuk  to  hiear 
the  choir  of  the  Baptist  Church  recite 
"Excelsior"  you  may  be  coniplaoent 
enough  to  Imagine  you  have  arrived. 
Like  the  heathen,  who  sit  with  the  j 
lights  out.  you  imagine  a  vain  thing.  I 
Your  radio  is  but  the  primer;  the  Iter- 
ator Is  the  Fifth  Reader. 

Force  is  Indestructible,  eternal.  If 
then,  it  Is  an  achievement  to  catch 
from  the  circumambient  ether  the 
sound  waves  that  have  hitherto  proved 
elusive,  how  much  more  satisfactory  to 
tune  our  instruments  to  pick  up  those 
submerged  and  still  active  vibrations, 
the  voices  of  the  past! 

We  have  been  able  by  use  of  the  ob- 
verted  intesWno  calculus  to  figure  out 
that  if  a  man  standing  6  feet  9%  Inches 
spoke  in  the  key  of  A  major  we  need 
but  find  out  how  lone  ago  he  spoke, 
and  we  can  by  use  of  the  Iterator  bring 
back  his  voice,  keying  down  the  iterator 
often  four  or  five  octaves  and  shifting 
Into  a  minor  key  until,  suddenly  like  a 
ship  out  of  the  tog,  it  appears. 

The  Iterator,  as  its  name  implies,  re- 
peats what  had  been  considered  the 
vanLshed  sounds.    Thus  by  keying  into 
double  A  minor  we  have  reproduced  the 
actual  vibrations  of  Wendell   Phillips,  i 
and  within  a  month  we  expect  to  briiitr ! 
out  Paul's  oration  in  Jerusalem  (The ! 
Acts,   Chapter  XXII)   by  co-operating 
I  with  Palestine  WAS  broadcasted  by  the; 
Foreign  Missions  Society  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal! 
in  three  flats  and  four  antennae.  1 
From  here  it  Is  but  a  step  to  Cicero] 
and  Demosthenes;  we  have  but  to  find 
their  keys,  the  Iterator  does  the  rest, 
not  by  the  power  of  the  coil;  rather  by 
'  the  recoil,  what  modern  science  knows 
J  as  the  relapse.    It  la  on  the  way  back 
that  thl.s    marvellous  Invention  picks 
them  up,  like  the  return  from  a  party. 
One  can  Judge  of  the  Instrument's  deli- 
cacy when  one  learns  that  in  groping 
for  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  ex- 
ulting over  Slsera  It  chanced  to  pick  up 
Rabelais.    The  third  sentence  caused  a 
violent  trembling  followed  by  a  hissing 
sound  which  wrecked  the  machine!  one 
that  had  been  made  especially  for  the 
clergy  and  was  almost  priceless. 

The  stock,  it  is  needless  to  add,  Is 
entirely  held  by  the  So  of  S  B  and  the 
instruments  are  almost  ready  to  ex- 
hibit. 

What  of  Tut-Ankh-Amen's  tomb 
when  the  Iterator  gets  to  work?  We 
may  yet  hear  Homer  reciting  his  Iliad, 
or  exactly  what  the  Serpent  said  to  Eve 
In  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

ITERATOR  PREFERRED. 


praiii'p  amnn  xrrr  f  .i^i  m  \ne  last  act 
singing  '"Pop  Goes  the  Weasel"?  Olivia 
Is  a  delightful  woman,  who  circumvents 

  her  conventional,    dull-witted  husband! 

!*rr^!Lcnncprt  Dv  jonn  j  and  gains  her  ends    by    her  seeming 
SYMPHONY  HALl^on  |  j,^^^,,^^^^^^,  disregard  for  church,, 

McCormack.     The  progru-i  ^         ^^^^  mwntrv.    It  was  Impossible  last 


lows:  vivacet  ..  .Sammartlnl 

Sonata  (Allein-o   Grave    VWaoei^bnelder.   „  ^ 

Mr.  Kennedy  ana   Bach 

Air:  "Let  «9  but  .f^*' ^57,^  *  tie 'son  of 
Air:  (Chorale)  "Jesus  Chrisc   ^^^^ 

MrV  Mcoimicli.  ^^^^ 
Sarabanae  an.  "'-^^^^ 

•■nie  Ucbe  bat  '^''3°f *o  ■-Vie""   Schubert 

••Der  JnnsIInK  an  der  _<4ueiie         ..  .Scbubert 

"Dns  sle  hler  S<''^"S°  ■  ".'  Schubert 

-Die  "'tzucUun.^.n^Laar^J^^-;- 

Irish  Folk  Songs:  ^.  _  by  Eohlnaon 

The  Meetins  of  the  Waters. Aff^oy^^i*^^^^^^ 

?h%\^ir:t  the  rai^y  Kingr.irr  -b.  St^anfora 

Kit..  Myi»ve^^..^^^^i;,i:  • 

Romance    vandor  sioU 

,  Dragon  Files.  •■  ■  .Vr"  Kenn^V." 

Mr.  Kenneoj.  ^ 

PleadlDK  (flnst  time)  A.  wa'ter^^^^  ^^^^^ 

From  Afar  Edwin  Schneliler 

The  Cav- 


law  and  country.  It  \va.s  Impossible  last 
night  to  think  of  her  except  as  Laura 
Hope  Crews.  And  there  were  moments 
of  imitatioTi.  when  one  rubbed  eyes  to 
see  if  by  accident  she  was  on  the  stage. 

Dinah  was  as  explosive  as  a  bottle  of 
ginger-pop.  Uncle  George's  objec- 
tion to  her  betrothal  to  Brian  wa-s 
not  wholly  unreasonable.  Miss  Rich- 
ardson caricatured  Lady  Warden.  Mr. 
Milne's  men  and  women  are  real  per- 
sons of  everyday  life-yes.  we  have 
known  old  gentlemen  that  ^^'e^e  not  un- 
like Mr.  rim— and  they  should  be  so., 

^"^A^arge  audience  was  greatly  pleased,  j 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Boston 
Stock  Company  in  "The  Light  that 
Failed,"  a  dramatization  in  four  acts 


r  Tom    E,dw'n  scnneuit^r  .  c-ctiicu,      a,   ui  cviiM.i.i^a.,.iv7ii    iii  tt,^^^ 

The  Cave.  ^. ..     •■•^j^   .Edward  Elgar    and  fjve  scenes  by  Constance  Fletcher 

Is  She  not  I  assi^ McCoVmack.  of  Kipling's  famous  novel  of  that  name. 

John  McCormack  !n  his  Hrst  concert  The  east: 

of  the  season  at  Symphony  Hail  yes   |  ^^^^  Helder  Walter  Gilbert 

t»rrtav  afternoon,  was  his  accustomed  i  .j.Qj,pj„j,Q^  .Houston  Richards 

geniaT  self,    with   the   exception   o     a  ,  tk.  rv„ 
Might  husklness  that  was  ™ost 
able   in  the  earlier  part  of  the  pro- 
eram     and    responsive    to    the  over 
SminT  applause  of  »;^'s  Jarge  ^^^h; 
ence      U   was    unfortunate    that  tne 
Xno    accompaniment    so  completely 
engulfed  his  voice  in  the  BaxMi  Airs, 
for  thev  are  not  his  particular  forte 

The  program  was  a  pleasant  one,  an« 
interspersfd  with  Mr.  McCormack  s 
longs  were  well  tabulated  violoncello 
l7o:-J^U  easily  by   Mr.  Kennedy^ 

Mr.  Schneider,  the  accompanist,  varied  _  ^    ^     _   

In  disposition  and  e^'eeution  ironi  enough  to  assure  the  suci;ess  of  almost 

mechanical    t™«Pe'i"e   "  "  — - 

Airs    to    the    delicate    trilling    of  the 


The  Creature  Ralpli  M.  Remley 

Henry    Can'by  Ralph  Morehouse] 

Blinker  Beeton  Josepli  Lee 

Mrs.    Beeton  Anna  I^yne 

Bessie   Broke  Jill  Mlddleton, 

Masie  Adelyn  Bushnellt 

The  Red-Haired  Girl  Viola  Roacht 

CassavettI  Mark  Kent 

Felix  Edward  D.-irney 

Dr.    Sedgewwick   Harold  Chase 

"The  Light  That  Failed"  is  a  play 
that  requires  careful  handl'ng.  The 
original  production  was  hailed  with  I 
great  applause,  and  indeed  the  playing 
of  the  chief  roles  by  Forbes  Robertson 
and    Gertrude    Elliott    w.is    of  Itself 


Irish  folk  songs. 
With    the  songs 


of    Schubert,  Mr. 


any  piece,  even  the  most  ordinary. 
Whence  the  play  has  a  fame  which 
filled  the  St.  James  theatre  to  capacity. 
.Fortunately,  too,  "The  l.lg.Tt  That 
Failed"  is  rather  more  than  ordinary. 
It  has  a  strong,  fine  story;  for  that  Kip- 
ling is  responsible.  It  has  also  an  oc- 
casional flash  of  wit.  Thar,  if  we  are 
to  believe  our  ears,  is  tlie  contribution 
of  the  adapter,  although  we  .ire  in- 
Kipling's. 


McCormack  entered  Into  his  own  prov 
ince,  singing  the  lyrics  -^"^  fo  k  tunes 
with  a  superb  tenderness  and  sincerity, 
never  deeply  tragic,  "ever  overly  sen 
tlmental.    He  is  not  a  singer  of  Bach 

Chorales,   and   under   '''s  ^ut  formed  that  "the  dialogue  „      .  _ 

became  monotonous  ana  '    .  ^  But  the  parts  that  are  attributable  to 

his  Irish  folk  songs  were  exe^^^^^  Kipling  are  easily  picked  out,  and  for 
with  a  dramatic  fervor  ana     e  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  concern  themselves 

that  is  the  result  >f  f  ^^f f ^^ush  with  the  more  serious  parts  of  the 
trol,  rather  than  mere  suriace  supposed,  resultant 

ing.     His  Mother  Maohree,  u  ^  ^^^^^  dialogue  inclined  to  be  "spotty." 
gave  as  one  ^^'^'^"^g  '  sentiment.       Also-and  Mr.   Kipling  m.ay  or  may 

of  warmth  f  .^""''"f.  unaffected, :  not  be  responsible-it  is  sad  but  true 
™^  t^^^^tLl  of  homely  things  with  that  nothing  at  all  happens  in  the  first 
and   he  sings  of  nomeiy         6  ^^^^  ^^^^  exception  of  the 

E.  G.     \  necessary  information  given  and  a  neat 
little  sketch  of  "Bessie"  (well  played  by 
f  Z  ,Mlss  Mlddleton),  these  opening  scenes 

^  1  are  devoid  of  dramatic  Interest  or  pur- 

I'pose.    They  are  but  preparation  for  the 


jTrave  lovers  or  j.-'  .  'i  mlnui. 
t(rtainment.  TIlD^'^irchestra  cani',-.- 
with  it  a  remarkable  harpist,  .and  hi=i 
selection  of  "The  Glow-worm"  wa.== 
well  received. 

Harry  Seymour  and  his  sister  Anna, 
in  "Breezy  Bits  of  Mirth  and  Melody" 
offer  15  minutes  or  more  of  clever  pat- 
ter, songs  and  dancing. 

"The  World  of  M».ke  Believe."  of- 
fered by  Tlocky  and  Green.' in  which 
Nola  St.  Clair  Is  featured,  includes  bits 
of  drama,  musical  ''omedy,  burlesciue. 
opera,  circus,  all  in  one  act.  It  ha« 
something  new  in  the  way  of  setting. 

Emmet  Gilfoyie  and  Elsie  Lange  ap- 
pear in  a  potpourri  of  unique  speclal- 

.  ties.    Others  on  the  bill  are  Lew  and 
Pul  Murdock  with  Mildred  Mayor  in  the 

!  "Village  Beau  Brummels."  Georgo 
Strobel  and  Man  Merten  in  an  aero-  ' 
batic  act  and  the  moving  pictures. 

THE  THREE  AGES' 

Loew's  State  Theatre.  "The*  Three 
Ages,"  a  Metro  picture  with  Buster 
Keaton. 

Buster  Keaton's  first  full  length  pic- 
ture is  delightfully  pert  farce,  played 
with  the  utmost  seriousness  and  ab- 
sence of  overstatement.  "The  Three 
Ages"  represents  on  a  sliding  screen 
the  caperlngs  of  the  eternal  triangle, 
from  the  prehistoric  days  of  the  stone 
age  when  Buster  first  arrives  on  the 
scene  perched  on  a  great  lantern -necked 
dodo,  to  his  flivvering  escapades  In  the 
modem  era. 

Here  is  satirical  farce  played  with 
no  attempt  at  slap-stick,  with  the  com- 
edy ingeniously  timed  and  nimbly  dis- 
patched. Too  rapid  interchange  of  pe- 
'  riods  would  have  been  confusing,  and 
too  many  swinging  ladders  would  have 
blunted  the  edge  of  the  satire.  Buster 
Keaton  with  his  matter  of  fact  execu- 
tion, is  a  relief  from  the  clown  of  old 
movie  comedies.  , 
Wallace  Beery  as  the  "other  man. 
the  bludgeoning  bully  of  the  stone  age, 
the  fatted  charioteer  of  Rome  and  the 
modern  "sport,"  makes  a  good  side 
partner  in  the  comedy.  Margaret  Leahy, 
the  much  touted  protege  of  the  Tal- 
madges.  is  disappointing.  E.  G. 


spontaneity  and  art. 


SIDE,  NOT  STERN  | 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  page  10  of  The  Herald  of  July  16,  i 
In  the  column  headed  As  the  World  ^ 
Wags,    a    correspondent,     Mr.  Abel 
Adams,  uses  the  expression:  "a  stern- 
wheeler,  like  the  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the 
Mississippi." 

For  the  benefit  of  ny  who  might  be 
Interested  in  the  su'  set  of  Mississippi 
steamboats,  permit  9  to  state  that  the 
famous  steamboat  tobert  E.  Lee  was 
n  side-wheeler,  n  t  a  stern-wheeler. 
Vlso,  that  nearly  a  ,  it  not  quite  all,  of 
Lhe  famous  floatl  g  palaces  both  of 
mte-bellum  times  and  up  to  about 
1S85-90  were  side-wheelers. 

The  stern-wheel  steamboats  that  have 
l.een  built  since  then  for  traffic  on 
western  waters  carry  few  passengers; 
jre  of  slower  speed;  and  scarcely  to  be 
compared  with  the  magnificent  packets 
of  former  days. 

CHARLES  C.  TITCOMB. 
Farmlngton,  Me. 

AN  INFALLIBLE  SIGN 

'Tolice  surgeons  reported  that,  aside 
from  the  blue  marks  of  fingers  at  the 
throat,  the  body  w^is  unmarried." 

COMMERCIAL  CANDOR 

"COTTON  W.\SH  MATERIAL  1-3  OFF 
ON  EVERY  YARD" 


THE  REWARD  OF  ASKING 

(South    Shore  News) 
His    newly    acquired    wife.    It  was 
j  learned  after  much  questioning,  was  a 
eisler  vt  Mrs.  Burns,  wife  of  the  Ameri- 

OMi  BroDM  ftnd  Foundry  C«tm)aay. 

thle. 

about  .  _ 


1R.P1M  PASSES  BY' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE:  "Mr.  PIm 
Passes  Bv."  a  comedy  in  three  actSk  by 
A.  A.  Mllue.  played  by  Henry  Jewett's 
Repertory  Company. 

 May  Edlss 

'^^nal^^^:^^^-^.^^^Ka^er^;,,fa3| 

Bfl'v,"a  !l'arS?,r.  l ! !  i  -.Alice  "  BroJ^Hv"  WM^sfn 

Although  Mr.  Carraway  Pim  was  as  he 
said  in  his  hesitating,  apologetic  man- 
ner only  a  passer  by.  as  played  by  Mr. 
Clive    last    night,    he    was    the  com- 
manding figure  in  the  performance,  and 
not  merely  because,  by  his  visit,  his 
talk  about  the  AustraUan  whom  he  saw 
on  the  steamer  and  his  blunder  in  nam- 
ing him,  he  gave  Mr.  Milne  the  id«a  for 
the  rfay.    This  Mr.  Pim.  as  we  saw  him 
was    a    gentle    soul,    easily  confused, 
whose  voice  revealed  his  self-effacing 
character.  We  envied  Dinah,  to  whom 
he  had  told  all  about  his  past.  ^SV  hat 
had  it  been?  Was  he  the  victim  of  un- 
requited love?  Was  he  a  modest  man  of 
scientific  attainments?  Or  had  he  been  ^1 
only   a  humble   clerk,   who    sought    a , 
letter  of  introduction  to  carry  out  the, 
wishes  of  an  employer?  He  reminded 
one  In  a  way  of  Bartleby.  the  scrivener, 
In   Herman   Melville's   "Piazza  Tales.  , 
who  had  long  been  in  the  Dead  Letteri 

Office.  ^,  ,  , 

For  Mr  Clive's  Mr.  Pim  was  not  a 
creature  of  the  stage;  he  was  so  palpa- 
bly of  spare  flesh  and  thin  blood  that 
he  excited  curiosity.  Did  he  talk  freely 
and  wisely;  or  at  random  and  malapro- 
pos at  the  luncheon  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited so  that  he  innocently  caused 
family  dissension?  What  became  of  him 
after  his  third  short  call?  Lovable, 
blundering  Mr.  Pim!  Mr.  Clive  under- 
stood him  thoroughly  and  appreciated! 
him  He  looked  like  him.  he  spoke 
like  lum;  he  smiled  his  smile;  and  as 
we  saw  and  heard  him  we  forgot  that 
there  was  an  actor  named  Clive. 

Mr  Milne's  amusing  comedy  is  of  so 
light  a  nature  that  It  m.ust  be  played 
liehtly  There  should  be  no  heavy  em- 
phasis; no  direct  appeal  to  the  audi- 
ence Mr.  Milne's  dialogue  needs  no 
touching  UP,  no  interpolation.  Why  did 
Mr    Hamidei     think    it    necessar>-  to 


third  and  last  acts,  where  something 
really  takes  place — enough,  almost,  to 
make  up  for  previous  scantiness.  Here 
the  actors  settle  down,  having  some- 
thing reaJly  to  work  on,  and  provide  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  of  excellent  drama. 

"The  Light  That  Failed"  is  not  a 
"hard"  piece  to  act.  Rather  there  is  an 
abundance  of  acting  parts.  Dick  Helder 
is  a  powerful  role;  after  early  uncer- 
tainty. Mr.  Gilbert  gave  a  rendering 
that  was  pleasingly  sincere,  if  a  trifle 
heroic.  Miss  Bushnell,  too,  contriuuted 
several  pleasing  bits  in  an  otherwis- 
poverty-stricken  second  act.  Likewise 
Mr.  Remley  had  a  "fat"  part,  where 
his  avoirdupois  was  put  to  Its  custom- 
ary comedy  uses. 

But  it  is  Miss  Middleton  who  has  the 
one  unusual  role;  hers  alone  is  a  part 
off  the  beaten  track.  And  off  the  beaten 
track  she  played  It— with  excellent  re- 
sults.    The   stage   force    impaired  thi 
performance  by  its  pace  between  acts. 
And  if  one  were  to  comment  on  the  Bet- 
tings, it  would  be  to  question  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  taste  for  green  skies  on  , 
the  part  of  the  lighting  force.  1 
However,  there  Is  75  minutes  of  good  i 
drama  to  be  found  this  week  at  the  St 
James.    Let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  out 
blessings. 


'S 


Jay  Brennan,  for  many  years  part- 
ner of  the  late  Bert  Savoy,  assisted  by 
Stanlev  Rogers,  a  clever  female  im- 
personator, heads  a  bill  this  week  at 
Keith's  that  is  made  up  almost  en- 
tlrelv  of  feature  acts.  Rogers,  in  man- 
nerism, make-up,  voice  and  action  sug- 
gests Savoy,  and  as  the  act  is  one  in 
which  Brennan  and  Savoy  were  feat- 
ured, Keith  patrons  are  getting  the 
latest  bits  of  gossin  regarding  Mar- 
Jorle  of  "You  must  come  over"  fame. 

The  two  were  recalled  again  and 
again.  Brennan  in  a  curtain  speech 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  recep- 
tion. 

Yvette  Rugel,  possessor  of  a  remark- 
able soprano  voice,  is  a  close  second 
as  a  favorite.  She  is  assisted  at  the 
piano  bv  Leo'  Feiner.  and  has  happy 
selection  of  songs.  Her  singing  of 
"Kiss  Me  Again"  and  "The  Little  Grey 
Cottage  in  the  West"  received  a  num- 
ber of  encores  . 

Henry  Santrey,  always  a  favorite  In 
Boston,   und   his  symphonir-  orchctra, 


We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Goodspeed  for  a  copy  of  the  Athenian 
Mercury  of  July  2,  1692.  printed  for 
John  Dunton  at  the  Raven  In  the  Foul- 
trey.  The  sheet  of  two  pages  In  No. 
28  of  vol.  7. 

This  Dunton,  author,  bookseller,  pub- 
lisher, printed  the  Athenian  Mercury  in 
about  20  volumes  of  questions  and 
answers.  There  waa  a  reprint,  entitled 
the  Athenian  Oracle  In  1728.  and  there 
was  an  abridged  edition  In  1820.  Dun 
ton  was  In  Boston  In  1685  for  about 
eight  months.  In  his  curious  "Life  and 
Errors"  (1705).  he  gave  sketches  of 
ministers,  booksellers  and  other  citizens 
of  Boston  and  Salem. 

If  the  questions  In  this  No.  28  are 
singular  In  some  cases,  the  answers  are 
more  so. 

Here  is  question  1:  "One  who  hath 
been  married  to  a  Gentlewoman  one  and 
twenty  years,  and  hath  had  eight  Chil-  1 
dren  by  her,  she  got  leave  of  him  to  j 
live  from  him  a  twelve  month,  which 
hath  bin  eleven  years;  he  being  some-  \ 
thing  in  years,  and  lame,  would  fain 
perswade  her  to  live  with  him  again,  ^ 
but  cannot.     Your  Opinion  is  desired 
how  he  should  govern  himself  In  this 
condition." 

Answer.  "He  ought  to  apply  ^Imself  to 
some  lawyer,  who  will  direct  him  how 
to  make  a  legal  perswaslon,  since  no 
other  will  do,  and  his  being  in  years, 
and  lame,  are  Arguments  that  he  has 
need  of  his  wife  at  home,  this  is  sup- 
posing the  Case  to  be  Just  as  Its  stated 
in  the  Question." 

A  DEATHBED  PROMISE 

Question  7 — "Gentlemen.  A  young 
Man,  a  friend  of  mine,  desires  your 
Opinion  In  this  Case:  He  formerly 
Courts  a  young  woman,  when  he  has 
got  her  Consent,  and  was  really 
ensur'd  to  her.  upon  some  words  fell 
out  with  her.  goes  Into  the  Countrey 
and  marries  with  another,  after  he  was 
married  kept  company  with  his  old 
Sweet-heart  Insomuch  that  his  Wife 
was  Jealous  of  her:  When  his  Wlwe 
came  to  ly  In,  she  died;  When  she  was 
on  her  Death-bed,  she  sent  for  her 
'  Husband,  and  told  him,  'If  he  married 
his  Old  Sweet-heart  she  would  come 
and  pull  him  out  of  his  Bed  from  her; 
he  promised  her  that  he  would  not 
marry  her,  nor  be  concerned  with  her, 
as  he  hop'd  to  have  mercy  of  Almighty 
God:  But  he  has  gone  contrary  to  his 
promise,  courted  her,  and  has  gain  d 
her  good  will,  and  the  ^'\'eddlng  Da> 
was  appointed,  which  was  on  Sunday 
the  15th  of  June.  When  the  I^y 
came   he   was  taken  lame   of  all  his 


A  ,-i  iiK-  '..      Ml'  Kot  well 
I  ,    ..ml    ai.poini'Ml    iiuDthcr  day 
which  was  on  the  19th  of  June  laat. 
Tijhcii  ho  was  going  to  Croyden,  In  order 
I  to  perrorm  his  Ceremony.     When  he 
I  had  pot  on   Ills  Horse,  he  was  taken 
With  the  Griping  of  the  Guts,  so  that 
h«  could  not  sit  on   his   Horses,  but 
was  forc'd  to  be  brought  home  by  2 
men,  and  no  body  though:  he  would 
have  lived:    So  Worthy  Gentlemen,  I 
Would  de.sire  you  to  tell  In  your  Sat- 
urdays Mercury,  V  Vhether  It  may  bo 
lawful  for  him  to  marry  her  by  the 
Law  of  God,   or   Man.   since   he  has 
j  vow'd  so  sincerely  to  the  contrary,  he 
[(having  got  .well  again." 

Answer:  "He  may  Marry,  having 
J  repeated  his  Promise  unto  her.  there 
rbeing  no  Law  that  akes  Cognizance  of 
I  his  promise  unto  his  dying  Wife.  w;h)ch 
Inilirht  proceed  from  the  sumrlzlng  ap- 
I  prehensions  of  her  appearing  again, 
altho  In  all  Equity  and  Gratitude  he 
ought  to  endeavor  to  atone  for  his  for- 
1  mer  disservice  by  now  marrying  his 
iQuOTidam  Sweetheart.  If  he  could  make, 
Iher  amends."  The  "worthy  gentlemeri 
|the7\  mentioned  a  possible  circum- 
IstancR  that  might  forbid  the  marriage, 
ll}Ut  add  that  It  could  not  be  sunposable 
|by  rea.<ion  of  his  promise  that  God  had 
learned  him  by  two  judgments  not  to 
llaarry." 


CONCERNING  SPOOKS 

Question  10.  "My  Son,  aboqt  fifteen 
Tears  of  Age,  on  Wednesday  the  1st 
(A  last  June,  about  Nine  a  Clock  at 
Night,  went  to  his  Bed,  no  sooner, laid* 
down,  but  he  heard  as  It  were  a  Hand 
sweeping  on  the  Wall,  then  It  came 
with  a  rasrlng  Noise  on  his  Beds-head, 
when  It  stroaked  him  over  the  Face 
twice  very  gently,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Hand  was  oft  he  felt  a  cold  wind  blow 
on  his  Face,  which  made  It  very  cold, 
but  his  Body  was  warm;  he  opening  his 
p'es.  -saw  an  Aoparltlon  of  a  Woman 
oathed  in  Black  Apparel,  which  went 
ver  the  Bolster  with  a  rushUig  Noise, 
,e  saw  the  Curtain  to  gather  up  to- 
gether as  it  went  out,  and  the  Curtain 
to  have  a  shaking-  for  some  time  after; 
then  being  affrighted,  he  rose  out  of  the 
Bed  and  came  downstairs.  Another  Son 
and  Daughter  of  mine,  a  few  j'ears 
since,  have  seen  the  like  Apparition  of 
a  woman  In  the  same  room  with  a 
'Ightcd  Candle,  but  when  sjioke  to.  it 
vanished.  Several  sorts  of  jinusual 
Noises  are  often  heard  in  the  House 
by  my  se'f.  and  most  of  the  Family:  I 
favourably  desire  to  know  of  you  (hav- 
ing a  Civlllz'd  Family)  what  should  be 
the  Occasion  of  this  disturbance,  or 
whether  it  be  advisable  to  ask '  the 
Question  of  the  Apparition?" 

Answer.    "What  manner  of  metaphy- 
""Ical  Matter."!  our  .Sou's  arf>.  we  cannot 
tell,  yet  we  know  they  really  exist,  and 
act  our  B-^dies,  although  they  are  not 
subject   to  sense,   ,761   this  doth  not 
hinder,  but  that  a  spiritual  Substance 
may  be  separated  from  our  Body,  and 
may  be  again  cloathed  with  a  Body  or 
Vehicle    that    may   be    airy,    fiery,  or 
cloudy,  and  be  visible  to  our  senses, 
although  the  existence  or  essence  of 
the  Spirit  we  cannot  see,  but  its  out-  j 
•yard  cloathing;  And  that  such  Appear- i 
incps    have    hepn     in     all    Aares    the  I 
learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned  affirm  [ 
from  real  Matters  of  Fact."    Instances  i 
are  cited.    "No  doubt  the  Apparition  In 
the  Question,  If  true    .    .    .    has  some , 
[Cause  and  signlficancy,  though  beyond 
lour  Sphere  to  assign  It;   however  we 
IcR'-not  be  .igainst  the  speaklne  to  It.  or 
endeavoring  to  find  out  Its  place,  time? 
nhd  places  of  Vanishing,  and  perhaps 
If  It  \vere  not  a  Civilized  Family  it  might 
be  more  disturbant." 


"Bott'e  Nose  Whale  goes  to  Glouces- 
ter. Rare  species  Is  of  keen  Interest 
to  scientists.  Data  on  the  species  Is 
extremely  limited,  according  to  Dr. 
Barbour." 

Tes.  this  species  Is  not  In  Herman 
Melville's  Bibliography  of  whales  In- 
cluded In  his  "Moby  Dick":  Folios,  Oc- 
tavos. Duodecimos. 

Beyond  the  duodecimo,"  says  Mel- 
I  ville.  "this  system  does  not  proceed. 
Inasmuch  as  the  porpoise  Is  the  small- 
est of  the  -whales.  Above,  you  have  all 
the  leviathans  of  note.  But  there  are  a 
rabble  of  uncertain,  fugitive,  half-fabu- 
lous whales,  which,  as  an  American 
whaleman,  I  know  by  reputation,  but 
not  personally.  I  shall  enumerate  them 
by  their  forecastle  appellations  ;  for  pos- 
sibly such  a  list  may  be  valuable  to 
future  Investigator  who  may  complete 
what  I  have  here  begun.  It  any  of  the 
following  w-tiales  shall  hereaifter  be 
caught  and  marked,  then  he  can  read- 
ily be  incorporated  Into  this  system, 
according  to  his  folio,  octavo  or  duo- 
decimo ma^mitude."  And  of  the  12 
named,  the  bottle-nose  leads. 

Leavli.g  his  catologlcal  system  unfin- 
ished, Melville  wrote  :  "For  small  crea- 
tions may  be  finished  by  their  first 
architects ;  grand  ones,  true  ones,  ever 
leave  the  cap«stone  to  posterity.  God 
keep  me  from  ever  completing  any- 
thing. This  whale  book  Is  but  draught 
naj-,  but  the  draught  of  a  draught 
ih.  Time,  Stfenpth,  Cash  and  BaUeBc«t»/ 


JOHNM'CORMACK 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

John  McCormack  .cave  ills,  second 
recital  of  the  season  last  night  In  Sym- 
phony all.  He  was  assisted  by  Lauri 
Kennedy.  violoncellist.  and  Ed^vin 
Schneider,  pianist. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  hear  Mr.  McCor- 
mack sing.  Last  night  this  privilege 
was  granted  to  an  audience  that  com- 
pletely filled  the  liall.  Many  stopd  and 
many  sat  upon  tho  stage. 

His  program  showed  the  richness  of 
his  art.  There  are  very  fpw  who  can, 
sing  the  old  Italian  airs  in  a  manner  to 
remind  one  ol'  the  loseada  associated 
with  the  vocal  heroes  of  t^ie.  ITth  and 
18th  centuries;  singers  of  the' school  so. 
eloquently  described  by  Vernon  Lee, 
who  surely  was  versed  In  the  treatise 
of  Glambattlsta  Mancirii.  There  are 
some  who  sing  the  notes  and  by  tech- 
nical proficiency  escape  the  censure  of 
ihe  pedagogue,  but  the  spirit,  the  flavor, 
and  the  nobility  of  the  music  are  forr 
eign  to  them. 
I  Thus  sung,  the  old  airs  seefn  archaic, 
1  Interesting  only  to  musical  antiquarians 
and  students  of  the  changes  in  writlng- 
for  the  voice. 

To  Mr.  McCotmack  this  .  music,  of 
years  far  back  Is  fraught  -With  slg- 
\  nificance  and  beauty.  The  air  "Caldo 
Sangue"  from  Scarlatti's  oratorio  "Ue 
dl  Gerusalem"  Is  a  noble  example  of 
deep  feeling  and  dignity  of  expression. 
Mr.  McCormack  sang  it  in  the  grand 
manner,  with  the  simplicity  that  gives 
emphasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tripping 
measures  of  Vinci's  "SentirsI  il  petto 
Accendere"  were  sung  with  the  Grace- 
ful lightness  demanded  by  text  and 
music.  So  vital  was  the  interpretation 
of  the  two  Bongs,  that  the  audience 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  if  the  music  had 
been  by  Tostl  or  by  some  English  com- 
poser of  tlie  sheet-music  dear  to  the 
British  bulbous  matron  of  the  Sev- 
enties. 

The  second  group  Included  "Was  It  a| 
Dream"  by  Sibelius — It  had  decided^ 
character;  "Daisies"  and  "How  Fair 
This  Spot"  toy  -Tlaohmaninov— not  even 
the  singer's  art  could  make  them  in- 
terestl-ng,  for  they  are  labored  and  in- 
herently ineffective— and  in  air  from 
Moussorgsky's  opera  "The  Fair  ut 
Borotchinsk"  eloquent  in  a  ramblins 
way,  but  no  doubt  mope  appealing  in 
the  opera  than  in  the  concert  hall. 

Then  there  were  a  group  of  Irish  folk 
songs— the  pathos  unexaggerated  by  the 
■Inger  the  humor  sly  and  not  aggres- 
sive—and  a   group   m  Wliich  Graham 

fPeel,  Frank  Bridge,  Haydon  Wood  and  , 
\Valter  Rummel  were  represented. 

Again  the  singer's  remarkable  con- 
trol of  breath,  nicety  of  phrasing,  man- 
agement of  the  melodic  line,  w-armtli 
and  sincerity  of  expression,  .and  dis- 
tinct enunciation  excited  admiration. 

Mr.  Kennedy  playing  With  Mr. 
Sclineider  a  movement  fronj  Beeino- 
ven's  sonata  in  G  Minor,  and  as  solo- 
ist pieces  by  Porpora.  Hughes  and  Pop- 
per displayed  facility,  tonal  beauty  and 
musical  understanding.  :it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  late  day  to  praise  Mr. 
Schneider's  accompaniments. 


THE  ZIG  .  i.u  < 

\\  hen  a  perfect  lady  drives  a  motor-car 

And  stupid  llmb.s  of  justice  Interfere 
Then  roughly  drag  her,  .shrieking  to  the 
Bar, 

Where  horrid  persons  star»  and  wink 
and  leer — 

Stern  majesty  of  law  must  not  be 
foiled: 

Wo  Judi^os  must  pretend  to  be  hard- 
boiled. 

Tho'  a  reputation's  soiled  and  mussed 
and  stained. 
The  wrinkled  front  of   War  cannot 
compare 

With  this  fair  lady's  countenance  so 
pained, 

And  delicate  refinement!   Oh,  so  rare! 

The  holier-than-thou  sheets  wUl  be 
roiled: 

We  Judges  must  pretend  to  bo  hard- 
boiled!  . 

A  zig-zag  course  of  Justice  might  be 
right, 

But  not  upon  the  straight  and-  nar- 
row path! 

A  coiVugated  boulevard's  quite  a  fright— 
And,  yet.  it  might  appease  the  lady's 
wrath.  ■ 

A  petted,  pampered  child,  and  some- 
what spoiled: 

We  Judges  must  pretend  to  be  hard- 
boiled. 

GILBERT  SULLIVAN. 


THE  COMPLETE  ADVERTISER 

A.S  the  World  Wags' 
There  is  an  article  in  the  Atlantic 
i  by  Edward  W.  Bok,  in  which  It  seems 
to  me  he  gives  a  lame  explanation  for 
the  prizes  he  has  offered  for  the  best 
advertisements.    These  are  called,  I  be- 
lieve, the  "Harvard  Awards."    He  says 
that   apparently   too   many  advertise- 
ments are  not  effective,  and  take  too 
mucli  space,  which  Is  a  very  serious 
state  of  things.     He  ends  up  with  a 
statement  of  what  he  calls  "the  general 
hope  contained  in  the  awards."    In  the 
first  reason  he  states  that  he  desires 
"to  foster  the  usage  of  correctly  ex-  { 
pressed  English."    If  a  man  who  writes  | 
prize    advertisements   can't    do   better  ' 
than  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  1 
be  a  pity.    O-ne  writes  correct  English  ( 
or  expresses  one's  thought  correctly  in 
the  English  language.    It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  thing  is  an  advertise- 
ment,  and   that   people  who  want  to 
write  English  might  do  better  to  study 
the  great   English    authors    than  the 
practice  of  writi-ng  advertisements.  Ad- 
vertisements are  designed  to  persuade 
people  to  buy  things  that  they  don't 
want.    "The  best  ones  are  written  by  the 
people  -i\'ho  are   most  anxious  to  sell 
their  goods.    The  whole  thing  Is  a  piece 
of  modern  commercialism,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  pity  that  the  name  of  Harvard 
should  be  connected  with  it.    If  any  of 
the  men  who  write  advertisements  can 
surpass  Mr.  Bok  as  an  advertiser  they 
will  do  extremely  well.  '  F.  B.  L- 

P.  S.— Another  thing  in  that  line — if 
he  were  going  to  talk  about  correctly 
expresscii  English  at  all,  it  seems  to 
me  he  would  speak  of  the  use  of  it. 
rather  than  the  usage  of  it.  However, 
I  don't  see  how  so  many  errors  can  be 
concentrated  in  such  a  small  number 
of  words,  and  this  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  too. 


Gertrude  Atherton's  novel,  "Black 
Oxen,"  which  might  bear  for  Its  motto 
the  wheeze  of  Mr.  Frank  P.  Adams — 
"Isn't  It  a  gland  and  glorious  feeling?" 

,  ha,s  been  removed  from  the  shelves  of  all 
the  public  libraries  in  Rochester,  N.  T. 
"An  official  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  dele- 

I  gated  to  read  the  book,  declared  it  was 
unfit  for  the  minds  of  young  people." 
He,  however,  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 

j  ing  it.  If  the  public  libraries  of  Roch- 
ester are  only  for  the  young,  we  hope 

,  that  the  Rollo  and  *rudy  books,  and  the 
novels  of  T.  S.  Arthur  and  B.  P.  Roe  are 
to  be  found  in  more  than  one  complete 

,  set. 

I  ALL  IN  ONE  SHOP  j 

I  (Dixon.  111..  Telegraph)  j 

,  Notice — I  wish  the  public  to  know  that 
I  Nora  Shoemaker,  whose  name  appeared 
signed  Mrs.  Norman  Brogan,  in  the  card 
;  of  thanks  for  the  late  George  Shoema- 
ker, Is  not  my  wife. — N.  Berogan;  Sept. 
20. 

Notice — I  wish  to  contract  the  state- 
ment that  I  was  not  N.  Berogan's  wife. 
Also  the  party  is  known  and  resides  in 
Dixon  that  signed  his  name.— Mrs.  N. 
Eragon;  Sept.  21. 


"THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF 
EDWARD  BOK" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  read  it?  Very  C!ever — no 
more  so,  however,  than  Dr.  Crothers's 
bon  mot ;  that  the  book  should  be  en- 
titled "The  Bokization  of  America." 
Readers  of  the  volume  -will  res iize  how 
pat  is  this  remark. 

AN  ADMIRER  OF  BOTH. 


ADD  COMMERCIAL  CANDOR 

(AdT.  of  the  Guarantee  Bird  Co.) 
Imported  German  Canaries;  Guaran- 
teed Singers;  For  Six  Days  Only. 


FOR  THE  DOWN  AND  OUT 

(Salt  Lake  City  Trlbun*) 
4  ROOM  HOUSE.  STRICTLY  MOD- 
ERN, with  disappearing  bed  and  base- 
ment. 22S  Stanley  place. 


"GONNA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Where  on  earth  did  the  constructors 
of  the  "comic  strips"  and  other  sup- 
posedly funny  things  In  the  newspapers 
get  the  word  "gonna."  which  they  are 
so  fond  of  using  for  "going  to''?  I  have 
often  heard  persons  say  "golnCer,"  but 
I  never  heard  any  one  say  "gonna." 

Boston.  E.  E.  S. 

IN  SOLEMN  SESSION 

Foreign  academies  have  their  uses, 
after  all.  Thus,  The  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  haa  discussed  the 
Important  question  ;  In  the  absence  of 
sunshine,  what  is  it  that  makes  cher- 
ries red?  Is  it  light  or  is  It  heat?  As 
Mr.  Travis  said  on  a  memorable  occa. 
sion,  we'll  give  you  two  guesaes. 


BOY,  PAGE  KAISER  WM.  TELLl 

"Gessler  German  Dictator." 


WHICH  ONE  IS  THE  ORNAMENTAL? 

O'SHEA  &  SHEA 
PLASTERS 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


ADMITTED  UNANIMOUSLY 

Doctor  Jirka,  whose  "speciality  is  ex- 
traction 'by  general  anaesthesia."  Is  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Col- 
lege. 


I  LET'S  GO  A-NiUTTING 

I  (Ijoulsvlllo  Courier-Journal.) 

\  Bowling  Green,  Ky. — Claude  Miller 
!  wa3  mistaken  for  a  squirrel  by  his  com- 
I  panlon,  John  Glass,  aiid  shot  by  him. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATI:!,-; 
— "The  Gold  Diggers,"  a  film  version  ol 
Avery  Hopwood's  play.    The  cast  in 
eludes: 

.Ten-.y  La  Mnr  Hope  iromplou 

.Stpplicii  Lee  'Windham  Slun.i'ir., 

.Muhlo  Munrop  Ixjiilse  I.-azi-ncln 

.<!opsy  .St,  .lohn  ;  Geitiiido  .Slioi, 

.I.nnnt  niake  Alcr  I''r«nrlii 

Hni-De.r  Em-nett  .Tej  iTimtj- 

Kieanor  Montgomery  Arlta  Olln.iui 

rrixle  Andrew*  Vts'tv  Hro«« 

Mrs    La  .Mar  Jlaruaret  .Sedilon 

J\a  1.T  .Snunrtere  .lohuiiy  Hanon 

yio  et  I)a.Tne  Ann  (Virnwnll 

I'olljr  Ba.^tcr  Edna  'ni-h. 

<J.vi"sy  Montrose  Kram-es  I 

■'>adlp  Marie  I' 

CIssle  Grat  Loul»e  Beu  1 1.  : 

"Tho  Gold  Diggers,"  based  on  the 
play  of  the  taloned  chorus  girl  who 
makes  cat's  paws  of  all  of  the  men  of 
her  acquaintance.  Is  a  rollicking  pic- 
ture energetically  acted,  with  Louise 
Fazenda  and  Alec  Francis  as  the 
manipulators  of  tHfe  comedy.  Louise  Fa- 
zenda has  all  of  the  mannerisms  of  "the 
comedy  queen,"  yet  she  is  genuinely 
funny,  when  she  Is  not  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  motion.  It  Is  good  to  see 
that  some  film  actresses  are  not 
afraid  to  sacrifice  plastic  beauty  for 
comic  distortion.  Hope  Hampton,  in 
the  Ina  Claire  role  of  Jerry  Lamar,  who 
tried  to  prove  to  Stephen  Lee  that  she 
was  really  -wicked,  and  never  convinced 
him,  is  winsome  and  coquettish. 

The  picture  is  really  more  of  a  romp 
than  a  comedy,  and  helped  by  the  sub- 
titles taken  from  the  play,  the  "digging 
ladles  of  the  chorus"  prance  and  primp 
with  spirit.  Yet,  despite  the  realistic 
scenes  on  the  stage,  and  the  midnight 
tests,  "The  Gold  Diggers"  is  a  purged 
picture.  The  girls  are  really  quite 
harmless,-  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  plea  for  money,  and  even- . 
tually  each  little  "gold  digger"  is  pro- 
vided with  a  husband,  and  the  curtain 
drops  on  their  happy  simperinga.    E.  G. 


j  How  carelessly  newspapers  are  read! 
|We  said  not  long  ago  that  Lawrence 
j  Barrett  never  played  In  D'Annunzio's 
"Francesca  da  Rimini."  Several  cor- 
respondents, seeing  the  title  of  the  play 
and  ignoring  the  name  of  the  dramatist, 
have  written  saying  they  had  seen  Bar- 
rett in  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  40  years 
ago;  that  Is,  at  the  Park  Theatre  in 
1884. 

They  saw  Barrett  In  George  H.  Bo- 
ker's  play  of  that  name.  Mr.  Edward 
Fuller,  formerly  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post  and  now  on  the  staft  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  -writes  to  us: 

"It  was  Boker's  'Francesca  da  Rimini' 
In  which  La-wrence  Barrett  appeared, 
r  cannot  recall  the  exact  date,  but  It 
must  have  been  in  the  later  eighties, 
when  I  was  doing  the  theatres  for  the 
Post— before  the  season  of  1891-92,  at 
any  rate.  The  cast  was  notable.  Bar- 
rett was  the  Lanciotto,  Otis  Skinner 
the  Paolo,  Louis  James  tlie  Jester  and 
Marie  Wainwrlght  the  JYancesca.  I  j 
am  not  at  all  sure  about  the  theatre 
where  it  was  given." 

D'Annunzio's  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  ! 
was  not  brought  out  until  1902-03,  and  j 
then  Madame  Duse  was  the  heroine. 


ha.-, 
and 
the 
this 


Notes  and  Lines:  "Dad,"  who 
written  concerning  Mary  Casey 
others,  is  not  correct  In  giving 
Verses.  My  own  remembrance  of 
classic  is  as  follows: 

First  came  Mary  Casey. 
,    With  her  bustle  up  on  "high, 
!    Along  with  Patsy  Murphy. 

With  his  hat  cocked  o'er  his  eye. 

Then  came  Mr.  Houlihan, 

Wlio  lives  at  Number  Four; 

He  tips  his  hat  as  he  passes  by 

The  Widow  Nolen's  door. 

I  feel  pretty  sure  the  -old  song  had  it 
"Mr.  Houlihan"  and  not  Monahan;  also 
the  "Widow  Nolen,"  instead  of  Wido-w 
Mulloney,  which  is  out  of  step  with 
the  metre. 

FORTY  YE.4.RS  AGO. 
But  "M.  G.  B."  writes  that  the  third 
and  fourth  lines  are: 
"Next  comes  Patsy  Kelly 
With  his  whiskers  nice  and  dry." 


I    L/etters    of   Saint-Saens    to    Camille  j 
Bellaigue  have  been  published  in  the 
I  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    Extolling  the  ' 
charm    and    the    perfection    of    Mme.  I 
Carvalho's  art,  Salnt-Saens  wrote  that 
when  she  was  young  she  had  a  tiny 
voice.      Duprez    made    her    the  great 
singer  she  was,  the  incomparable  Mar- 
guerite of  Gounod.    "When  I  began  to 
work.  •  she  once  told  Salnt-Saens  "my 
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iher  fled,  not  to  hear  me.  One  would 
.  e  said  that  they  were  kllllnEr  a  calf 
the  house." 


The  Herald  has  received  a  circular 
ammending  to  our  prayerful  atten- 
n     Mr.    Roy   Spaulding  Stoughton's 
■  mposltlons  for  the  organ.  Under- 
i.  -ith  a  portrait  of  the  gentleman  is 
this  line:     "Whose   delving   Into  the 
wierd  (sic)  In  harmonic  colorings  has 
iiade  him  the  most  original  organ  com- 
..,3er    of    all    hIstoiT-"  Buxtehude, 
!•  rescobaldl.   Bach,   and  all  the  noble 
lines  of  French,  German  and  E>ngllsh 
Titers  for  the  organ  hang  diminished 
ads. 

.see  what  Mr.  George  W.  Grant  says 
out  Mr.  Stoughton's  music: 
His  greatest  works  are  his  suites  in 
lich  he  permits  us  to  step  upon  ills 
i.iglc  rug'  and  accompany  him  on  his 
iscinatlng  flights  to  worlds  and  lands 
j:iknown;  to  see  strange  sights,  to  in- 
i.ile  strange  perfumes,  to  hear  strange' 
;<ingues,  to  feel  strange  thrills.    .    .  . 
The  strange,  the  unusual,   the  remote 
attracts  him;  and  hence  we  cannot  at- 
tempt to  apply  all  the  harmony  rules  so 
dearly    beloved   by  the   theorist.  His 
music  lives,  and  breathes,  and  throbs; 
'ip  paints  gorgeous  muslc-plctures  and 
^ks  us  to  forget  our  troubles  and  en- 
j  jy   the  products  of  his  creative  art. 
Let  us  not  approach  them  with  nar- 
I  rowed  vision  and  hardened  heart,  but 
have, both  mind  and  soul  in  impression- 
Sile  mood  as  we  glance  at  Mr.  Stougli- 
>n's  organ  works  to  admire  the  beauty 
hereof." 


iy.u.:\  wuA  not  jistlng  when  he 
expressed  surprise  at  the  sound  of  guns 
on  the  opening  night  at  the  Shubert, 
Theatre.   Mr.  Gest  wTites  to  us: 

"It  seems  that  when  the  shooting  be- 
tran  on  the  Boston  Common,  all  the 
;  members  of  the  Chauve-Souris  company 
I  were  sure  that  a  revelutlon  had  broken 
out.  Mr.  Baliefi  was  convinced  of  It, 
jand  asked-  tlio  stage  hands  what  the 
:  trouble  wa-s  about,  but  nobody  could 
'tell  him  anything.  That  is  the  reason 
he  questioned  the  audience  about  the 
shooting  and  he  was  quite  serious  when 
he  did  so." 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening  Is  not  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  those  who  are  sure  that 
no  good  music  has  been  written  since 
the     death     of     Johannes  Brahms. 
■  Beethoven's   7th    symphony   is  surely 
orthodox,  "of  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing"   in    the    temple    of    music;  St. 
Johannes  is  represented  by  his  St.  An- 
hony   Variations;    "The   Peri,"  whose 
dventure    is    narrated    in    music  by 
Uukas,  was  a  highly  moral  person. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dance  of  the  Seven 
Veils  from  Kichard  Strauss's  "Salome" 
will  be  played,  but  Salome  does  not  ap- 
pear in  person  on  the  platform,  and  the 
•stripping  must  be  imagined,  so  that 
LhPre  win  be  no  advantage  in  sitting  on 
Hie  front  seats  on  the  floor,  nor  wHl 
there  be  a  protest  from  the  city's  Inde- 
fatigable censor. 


Reading  that  Bonblta,  a  star  among 
Spanish  bullfighters,  was  in- an  automo- 
bile  smashup   and   "suffered  a  frac- 
tured brain,"  F.  W.  H.  red-pencils  a 
mutter  of  "Impossible!"   .   .   .   Maybe,  j 
Esoamlilo  Is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  j 
great  bullfighters;  and  he  belongs  to , 
the  author  of  the  "Carmen"  libretto;  , 
even  Prosper  Merimee  didn't  know  him.  [ 
There's  a  faint  whisper  of  a  bullfighter 
in  Merlmee's  wonderful  story,  but  noth- 
ing so  nifty  and  costly  looking  as  even 
the  shabbiest  EscamlUo  we've  seen  on 
the  opera-stage;   If  memory  be  right, 
the  name  is  Lucien  In  the  book.  The 
plug-ugly  In  the  Il)anez  story  of  "Blood 
and  Sand"  Is  far  more  nearly  the  real 
[thing   than    the   fellow    In   the  Audl- 
Ltorium. — Chicago  Tribune. 


£ft^*       /  ;  7  > 

,  There  arc  certain  queer  times  a..u 
occasions  in  this  strange  mixed  ai- 

-fair  we  call  life  when  a  man  tar.es 
thi3  whole  universe  for  a  vast  prac- 
tical joke,  though  the  wit  thereof  he 
but  dimly  discerns,  and  more  than 
suspects  that  the  joke  is  at  nobody  s 
expense  but  his  own.  However,  noth- 
thing  dispirits,  and  nothing  seems 
worth  while  disputing.  He  bolts 
down  aH  events,  all  creeds,  and  be- 


SOCIAL  MULE5 

As  the  World  Wag? 

Your  correspond.  Wither- 
spoon.  Is  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with 
my  definition  of  an  honest-to-goodness 
mulo.  r  am  not  convinced  that  this 
changes  the  mule's  lnhe;'ent  disposition. 
Too,  I  had  written  about  a  social,  not 
a  sociable  mule;  I  submit  there  is  a 
distinction.  I  can  ajgree  that,  unlike 
a  horse,  a  bona  fide  mule  knows  when 
he  has  had  "enut"  but  unfortunately 
the  mule  will  not  speak  nor  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  thj  "limit."  If  the 
mule  vould  only  blow  a  horn  or  ring 
a  bell  or  something  when  the  period 
of  docility  is  about  to  end  we  might 
be  able  to  save  the  furnishings  and 
dodge  calamity.  Social  mules  some- 
times have  "enuf"  before  anything  has 

1  started  at  all,  kicking  the  slats  out 
of  very  preparations  for  a  dignified 
start.  Somewhere  I 'have  a  receipted 
bill  for  repairs  made  necessary  by  one 
of  these  oc-casions  of  "nuf"  when  In  a 
"contempt  for  man"  one  of  the  mules 
had  exercised  his  "fine  p^iilosophy  of 
life"  In  an  nrgy  of  reprehensible  cal- 
esthenios.     Memory  doesn't  serve,  but 

.  we  may  have  been  cogitatincr  in  the 
sweet  I  summer  air  on  ."jomething  like 
William  James'  chapter  on  Hpbit, 
awakening  to  find  that:  the  mule  of 
philosophy  hart  bent  our  vehicle,  strong 
on  habit  himself. 

At  Camp  Devens,  "A'here  mules  were 
listed  as  "subconscious  objectors,"  your 
correspondent  might  have  agreed  that 
Gen.  Sherman's  definition  of  war  need 
not  apply  wholly  to  the  front  line 
trenches.  It  isn't  as  Mr.  Witherspoon 
says,  that  "we  sneer  at^the  mule"  quite 
as  much  as  it  Is  that  ti»  mule  deliber- 
ately sneers  at  us!  I  .-idmit  I  have  not 
"lived  on  terms  of  Intimacy"  with  a 
mule.  I  should  decline  so  to  do;  he 
might  forget  the  terms.  A  mule  Is 
temperamental,  and  I  had  ratlier  read 
your  column,  or  weep  sympathetically 
on  Mr.  Witherspoon's  collar,  tlian  at- 
tempt correction  of  an  animal  of  such 
peculiar  peculiarities — H.  C.  P. 
Fltchburg. 


liefs,    and  persuasions. 


all  hard 


Next  week  Mme.  Elisabeth  Rethberg 
'  111  sing  at  the  Symphony  concerts,  and 
ilien  be  heard  here  for  the  first  time. 
This  young  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  bom  In  the  Schwarzen- 
berg  region,   studied  at   Dresden  and  [ 
made  her  debut  there  about  six  years  ] 
ago  at  the  Royal  Opera  as  Agathe  in  i 
"Der  Freischuetz."    She  made  her  first  I 
;ippearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  as  Aida  Nov.  22  of  last  year.  In 
this  and  In  other  roles,  also  in  concert 
work,  she  was  warmly  praised.    Next  \ 
week  she  will  ride  on  those  old  battle  j 
liorses,  Beethoven's  "Ah!  Perlido!"  and  I 
Elisabeth's   Greeting   ("Tannhaeuser").  I 
Louis    Aubert's    "Habanera"    will  be 
played  here  for  the  first  time — his  "Blue  ] 
Forest"   was   produced   at  the  Boston 
Opera    House — Rachmaninov's  Second 
Symphony  and  Smetana's  overture  to  ] 
"The  Sold  Brido"  will  complete  the  pro-, 
gram.  j 

The  Triangle  chorus  of  100  male  sing- 
ers, with  May  Peterson,  soprano>wlll 
:  give  a  concert  In  Symphony  Hall  to- 
j  morrow  night. 

Davlno's  band,  with  Mr.  Tommaslnl,. 
I  tenor,  and  with  a  motion  picture  show-] 
I  ing  Rudolph  Valentino,  will  give  a  cer-i 
I  cert  In  Boston  Arena  next  Sunday  nlght.j 
I  Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  Interest-i 
I  ing  Mr.  Chaliapin.  bass,' will  act  in  song.' 


things  visible  and  invisible,  never 
mind  how  knobby;  as  an  astrich  ofj 
potent  digestion  gobbles  down  bu - 
lets  and  gun  flints.  And  as  for  -small  | 
difficulties  and  worryings,  prospects 
of  sudden  disaster,  peril  of  life  and 
limb;  all  these,  and  death  itself, 
seem  to  him  only  sly,  goodnatured 
hits,  and  jolly  punches  in  the  side 
bestowed  by  the  unseen  an  unac- 
countable old  joker.— Herman  Mel- 
ville. 


EXEUNT  OMNES 

(The   Hyimnis  Patriot) 
CENTEHVILLE 

Sunday    exit    Daylight    Saving  until 
-     -         •■  Manuel 


next  summer.  Monday  kx\t  Mr 
Perry  to  Providence,  R.  I- 


This  reminds  us  of  a  poem  that  ap 
peared    In    the    Burlington  Hawkeye 
many  years  ago: 

IN  THE  CIRCUS 
Here  resjs,  his  head  upon  the  lap  of 
earth, 

Tlvo  brave  young  man  that  rode  th 
brindle  mule. 
He  learned   when   meek    Vsinas  burst 
the  grrtl;. 

Too  late,  the  lesson  of  life's  harihest 
school. 

Broad  culture,  solid  judgment,  breadth 
of  brain. 

Thought  tliat  has  drank  at  the  Pierian 
spring; 

Grand  depth  and  height  of  culture  he 
must  gain  / 
Who  safely  rides  the  trick  mule  round 
'  the  ring. 

Adv.  of  the  Eber  W.  Hall-Rlcketts 
Co.  of  Salt  Lake  City:  "The  Homelike 
Undertaking  Parlor." 

The  members  of  this  company  prob- 


ON  THE  WAITING  LIST 

Jlr.   Paul  Dye  is  an  undertaker  in  'ably  call  themselves  "morticians." 
Traverse  Ci'.y,  Mich.,  and  Messrs.  Hole  ,  authorities  of  Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 


and  Mendc  repair  upholstery  m  the  .=ame  gdverli-!- 

HOME   FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 
LIONDS 


oily,  while  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Sauer 
Company  compounds  Lemony  Lotion. 

Miss  Foote  is  a  teacher  of  dancing, 
and  Mr.  Hair  conducts  the  Southwestern  (Henrtlines 

Sh^tsSfa  haberdashers-  In  HeTw^dding  Costume 


THIN  VEILED 

in  the  Kocky  Mountain  News» 
Originality   Showed  Throush 


We  read  with  pleasure  that  Miss 
Elsasses,  "personal  maid  to  Serpentina, 
the  snake  girl,"  has  wedded  Mr.  Buck 
Bailey,  the  tattooed  man. 
•  P.  H.  C.  of  Worcester  has  this  to  say: 
"About  1897  Frank  Daniels  used  to 
sing: 

He  had  designs  upon  himself, 

She  had  designs  on  him. 

She  loved  to  look  at  the  plottira  | 

gallery 
Painted  on  every  limb. 
Till  one  fine  day. 
'    With  her  season's  pay 
And  the  fat  lady,  off  he  ran, 
And  It's  perfectly  true,  you  can  beat 
a  tattoo. 

But  you  can't  beat  a  tattooed  man. 
Can  any  one  give  us  the  rest  of  the  old 
song'/" 

13oes  P.  H.  C.  know  Frank  Daniels's 
■  Song  of  the  Human  Snake"  in  eight 
rses? 


Mr. 

Oskalor;?a,  la. 

Mr.  Tipp  is  the  proprietor  of  a  barber 
shop  in  Springfield,  111. 

The  (Chicago  Trust  has  put  Mr.  I>r>ve- 
hreed  in  charge  of  its  "Own-Your-CAvn- 
llome"  department. 

D.  Joseph  Dressman  makes  clothes 
for  men  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Miss   Imah   Bird   Is  ejirollcd  in 
American  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mr.  Budlont-  is  a  Chicago  floris;. 

THE  PICNIC 

Little  wob.s  of  seaweed, 

Little  drifts  of  sand, 
l'";'lling  in  your  coffoe — 

Isn't  nature  grand! 

1  .  

GEMS  OF  TRUTH 
(Benton.    Micli..    Evening  News) 
Every  day  that  passes  now  is  one  day- 
closer    to    winter       '  '  "  '  " 
nearer. 


STRETCH  OF  IMAGINATION 

(Tn  "The  Superior  Mother" — Saturday 

Evening  Posti 
"She  giggled  and  spread  her  long  legs 
even  longer." 


"Akton"  wishes  to  know  It  he  may 
speak  of  the  sausages  made  by  R.  Gumz 
the  &  Co.  of  Milwaukee  as  "a  toothsomP 
delicacy." 


.-•:-.]  r  ,  );.-.  i.f  l-:(>niiii.iiie,  ,i.iri  irl.s.ru.i,' 
of  a  whole  flock  of  woolly  lambs  pursued 
by  a  barking  eheep  dog.  Sanoho 
Panza's  Intricate  dance  was  a  feat  of 
puppet  skill. 

But  best  of  all  was  the  show  within 
the  show.  In  whloh  miniature  puppets 
from  the  Palazzo  CJarmlnatl  In  Venice 
disported  themselves  In  Juggling  stunt-si 
and  danced  the  fandango.  All  of  the 
settings  ar«  beautiful  and  euggestlve  of 
the  mood  of  each  act,  from  the  weird 
dim  lights  of  Don  Quixote's  dream  of 
the  flre-eatlng  dragon  to  the  exultant 
hues  of  the  street  scenes.  It  la  only 
occasionally  that  one  sees  stage  back- 
grounds of  the  artistic  unity  of  Tony; 
Sarg's. 

At  the  other  performances  of  the 
marionettes  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
"Don  Quixote"  will  be  grlven  on  Friday!  j_ 

and  on  Saturday  morning  "Red  Riding 
Hood"  and  "Hansel  and  GreteL" 

B.  G. 


SYMPHONY'S 
43D  SEASON 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  43d  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  began  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  hall.  Mr.  Monteux 
conducted.  The  audience  completely 
filled  the  hall  and  many  were  turned 
away.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
A  major.  No.  7; 


which    is  drawing 


As  the  World  Wags:. 

Tliose   who   love   the  historic  nooks 
and  corners  of  old-time  Boston  will  re- 
gret that  in  llie  recent  painting  of  the 
Gov.  Dudley  house  In  Roxbury,  the  coat 
of  arms,  which  was  quite  a  feature  on 
the  front  of  the  house,  has  been  painted 
gray,  the  same  ,as  the  house.  Previous- 
ly it  stood  out  in  bright  colors 
hope   it   may   be  restored 
originally. 
Hyde  Park. 


A.  L. 


Let  us 
a.'!  it  ivas 
PEIRCE. 


Mr.  Ernest  Palmer  was  announced  as 
a  speaker  at  a  dinner;  of  the  Chicago  ^ 
Law  Club.  j 
Subject:  "Legal  Redress  for  the  Ap-  | 
palling  Shortage  of  Bananas."  j 

FROM  A  NEWSPAPER  SERIAL  \, 
"He  stared  hard  at  her  over  his  bushy 
eyebrows  when  she  appeared." 

SARG  MARIONEnES 

STEIKERT  HALLr— Tony  Sarg's  Mar- 
ionettes m  "Don  Quixote."     ^  ^  _ 

"Don  Quixote"  as  performed  by  Tony 
Sarg's  Marionettes  at  Stednert  HaU  last 
night  was  a  delightful  traveaty  on 
knight  errantry,  and  the  quips  and 
pranks  of  the  puppets,  accompanied  by 
grotesque  shrieks  and  bodily  laughter, 
now  from  above  and  now  from  the 
wings,  stirred  the  audience  to  enthusi- 
astic applause.  Not  only  did  these  ani- 
mated mimics  convey  the  spirit  of  Cer- 
vantes's  fable  of  the  would-be  knight 
(who  dreamed  ol  fair  ladles  and  fought 
wndmiUs,  but  they  had  a  flavor  of  their 
'Tw-n    that    showed    In    the  ^Imslcal 


follows: 

Beethoven,  Symphony, 
Brahms,   Variations   on   a   Theme  by 
Haydn;  Dukas,  "The  Perl,"  a  danced 
poem;    Strauss,    Dance   of   the  Seven 
Veils  from  "Salome." 

Mr.  Monteux  was  greeted  with  hearti- 
est applause  that  was  unusually  long- 
continued.  This  welcome  must  ha.ve 
shown  hlra.  It  proof  was  needed  how 
warmly  he  Is  regarded,  how  highly  he 
Is  respected  by  the  Symphony  audience.  , 

It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  that  the 
superb  orchestra  of  today  Is  his  crea- 
tion He  formed  and  moulded  it  In 
the  'face  of  obsUcles  that  would  have 
daunted  a  man  of  less  patience,  cour- 
age, and  artistic  enthusiasm.  'To  this 
well-equipped  body  he  gave  life  and 
beauty  by  his  skill  and  taste  as  an  In- 
terpreter of  ancient,  modern  and  ultra- 
modern muslo. 

For  some  years  it  was  customary  to 
write  perfunctorily  about  the  first  con- 
cert of  a  season;  sometimes  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  write  In  a  seml- 
apologetlc  vein— "the  players  were  scat- 
tered during  the  summer;  they  have 
not  yet,  of  course,  wholly  found  them- 
gelves— "  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

But  the  concert  yesterday  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of 
the  orchestra  since  Arthur  Nikisch  first 
stepped  on  the  platform  of  the  old 
Music  Hall.  No  wonder  that  the  per 
formance  throughout  provoked  enthu- 
siastic plaudits. 

A  finer  Interpretation  of  Beethoven 
symphony  has  not  been  heard  here  In 
many   years.     Too    often  Beethoven's 
symphonies  are  treated  In  a  perfunctory 
manner.    "The  music  speaks  for  Itself," 
a  conductor  will  say.  and  then  spend 
his  time  and  strength  on  a  more  mod 
'  ern  work  that  appeals  to  his  nature  be- 
cause it  gives  hlra,  as  he  fondly  thinks, 
a  greater  opportunity  for  self-glorifica 
tlon.     Or,  again,  wishing  to  shine  a 
Arcturus  in  the  sky,  he  will  put  new 
wine  in  the  old  bottle;  introduce  strange 
effects,  give  prominence  to  that  which 
Is  comparatively  unimportant,  astonish 
by    unexpected    tempi    and  distorted 
phrases.    Unfortunately  there  are  hear 
ers  that  encourage    these  lamentabl 
exhibitions. 

Mr.  Monteux  has  too  artistic  a  na 
ture  to  sin  In  this  manner.  Conduct 
Ing  the  symphony  he  was  neither  ob 
sequlous  In  self-effacement  before  th 
master,  nor  was  he  bumptious  with  the 
air  of  saying:    "Now  I'll  show  you  how 
this  should  go.    Just  watch  me."  His 
breadth  of  treatment  was  never  forced; 
his  care  for  detail  was  never  finical. 
Beethoven  was  revealed  In  his  grandeur, 
his  sadness,  his  light-heartedness,  and 
at  last  his  riotous  joy.  as  one  exulting, 
shouting  deliriously  from  the  intoxlca"- 
]    tlon  of  life  In  Its  fulness,  without  the 
thought  of  the  inevitable  end  to  every 
man's  desire. 
I        And  Brahms  was  treated  as  a  human 
being,  not  a.-?  a  dry  and  solemn  pro- 
fessor  of    musical    architecture.  The 
variations  were  fittingly  differentiated, 
not  merel.v  played  one  after  the  other 
with  regard  only  for  literal  accuracy, 
as  if  the  fact  that  Joannes  wrote  them 
would  be  sufficient  excuse  for  a  pedes- 
trian performance. 

Perhaps  the  dance  music  of  Dukas 
and  of  Strauss  suffered  somewhat  by 
the  juxtaposition.  If  Injury  were  in- 
flicted on  either  compo.ser,  Strauss  was 
the  victim,  for  In  the  concert  hall,  as 
in  the  opera  house,  the  exoticism  of 
6alor>'  's    dance    setms   labored,  and 


more  absorbed  In  the  stripping  of  Istaotory) 
Salome  than  In  the  mu«lc  that  aocom-  Vermont, 
panlos.  In  tlio  concert  hall  the  effect 
mlRht  be  g-roater  If  Salome  stripped  on 
the  screen,  or  If  MI.hb  Mary  Garden 
could  be  persuaded  lo  do  the  dance  be- 
twtien  the  cond\irtor's  stand  ind  the 
expectant,  palpitating  audience. 

■■The  Perl  "  bears  better  the  sever- 
ance from  the  ballet  stajre,  and  It  has 
passages  of  genuine  beauty.  There  are 
stretches  which  without  ths  action  In 
the  theatre  seem  Inconsequential:  There 
Is  a  vitality  to  the  music  as  a  whole,  a 
•warmth.  In  spite  of  the  occasionally 
over-reflned  Instrumentation,  that  Is 
missing  In  the  artificially  rhetorical 
measures  of  Richard  the  ExtravagaiU. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  Is  as  follows: 
Rachmanlnov,  Symphony,  E  minor.  No. 

\ubert.  Habanera  (first  time  here); 
s'metana.  Overture  to  ■■The  Sold  Bride. 
Elisabeth  Rethhors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  will  .«lng  Beethoven's  Anl 
Perfldo!"  and  Elisabeth's  ■'Greeting,  • 
from  •'Tannhaeuser.^' 

TRIANGLE  CHORUS  I 
GIVES  ANNUAL  CONCERT  - 

Interesting    Performance    in  Sym- 
phony Hall— Large  Audience  | 

The   Triangle    Chorus,    composed  of 
Verdandi  Singing  Society,   Providence,  , 
R.     I.,     Worcester     Male^    Chorus    of  | 
Worcester  and  Harmony  Male  Chorus  ^ 
of  Boston,  gave  Its  second  annual  con- 
cert,    under   the   auspices   of  the  last 
named.  In  Symphony  hall.    The  chorus 
assisted     by     May  Peterson, 


and 


Titklcnaked  pond.s 
/  DIRIGO. 


ADMIRABLE  BROCKTONIANS 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Did  you  notice  the  following  Item  In 
the  Evening  Transcript  regarding  the 
Brockton  fair? 

"There  Is  also  a  three  suite  In  which 
girls  who  are  taking  the  course — do 
cookln*.  canning,  make  Jellies,  demon, 
strato  the  setting  of  tables,  and  the 
serving  of  meals — do  sewing  and  other 
2  er-edom  BTAOIN  SHRDLU  25665544 
things  along  the  line  of  household 
economies. '■ 

Think  of  the  twenty  five  mlllloTi,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  five  thousand,  five 
•hundred  and  forty  four  other  things  they 
do  In  that  three  room  suite.  SOME 
(suite)  GFRLS. 

"Girls,  girls,  you  dear  Brockton  girls. 
With  cute  little  aprons  and  yellow  com 
curls. 

Cooking  and  Canning  and  Jelly  Jlm- 

Jammlng 

And  millions  of  oOier  things  daily  your 

planning— 
EJxpIaIn  the  words — the  tongue  twisting 
words. 

Are  they  adjectives,  nouns,  or  Lloyd 
George  verbs?" 

GORDON  BDAKY. 


was 

soprano;  John  Hermann  Loud,  organ- 
ist and  Mav  Forslind,  pianist.  There 
was  a  large  and  deeply  Interested  audi- 

*"The  conductors,  Messrs.  Francke  and 
Ekeburg  had  full  control  of  the  sing- 
ers whose  performance  was  character- 
ized by  good  tonal  quality  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  regard  for  expressive 
phrasing  and  effective  nuances.  Sing- 
ing without  notes,  the  chorus  was  all 
the  more  obedient  to  the  conductors' 
every  wish. 

The  program  Included  choruses  by 
Korling  Berg,  Llnd,  Maunder,  Lind- 
blad  Burleigh,  Protheroe,  Engelbrets 
March  and  Grieg  s  "Landsighting."  The 
singing  of  Miss  Peterson  was  warmly 
appreciated.  Here  numbers  were  by 
Bach  Hopkinson,  Mozart,  Rege.-. 
Mahler.  Ganz,  MacFayden  and  Swedish 
songs  by  Alfven,  Dannstrom,  Hejkorn 
and  Thrane.  The  baritone  solo  In 
•  T^andslghting"  was  sung  by  Sigurd 
Benson  Mr.  Loud  was  applauded  for 
his  playing  of  music  by  G.  Whiting, 
Shellej-  and  Glgout. 


A  man  should  write  only  abou 
what  h?  likes.  Forgetfulness  ant 
silence  are  the  punishments  that  ht 
inflicts  on  what  he  has  found  uglj 
or  vulgar  in  his  walk  through  life 
f— Em^it  Ronan. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Humor  crops  out  In  unexpected 
places.  See  page  9  of  the  recent  Boston 
&  Maine  timetable,  where  we  are  In- 
formed as  follows:  "d.  Passengers  pro- 
vide their  own  forage  (sic)  between  [ 
Bath  and  Wool  wick"  The  railroad 
doubtless  furnishes  grain,  possibly  feed 
bags.  E.  C.  STORER. 

Madison,  N.  H. 

CONSULT  GOOD  OLD  DOC  EVANS 

(rrom  a  Herald  Editorial) 

"Bread,  besides  containing  the  tradl-  | 
tional  yeast,  salt,  water  and  flour,  calls  | 
for  milk,  sugar,  lard,  malt  extract  and  | 
other  ingredients."  i 

Yeast,  salt,  water  and  flour  constitute 
all  the  requirements  for  French, 
Portugese,  Spanish  and  Italian  bread, 
all  of  which  are  delicious  and  health- 
provoking. 

The  ingredients,  milk,  sugar,  lard, 
malt  extract,  etc.,  are  sometimes  re- 
sponsible for  murder.  How  can  a  man 
avoid  dyspepsia  If  he  eats  such  bread? 

Boston.  L.  R.  R. 


WHO  COULD  RESIST 

"To  those  Impelled  by  a  dlscrlmlnatinp 
desire  to  meet  under  a  soft  and  pleasant 
glow  of  Inspiring  light,  amid  surround- 
ings of  enchanting  gayety,  to  partake  o 
choice  cuisine  and  gratifying  delecta- 
bles,  where  the  melodious  strains  of 
music  lend  an  atmosphere  to  retire  and 
abandon  one's  care,  we  bia  you  wel- 
come to  attend  our  eventful  opening." 

This  being  Interpreted  means  that  an 
inn  not  far  from  Boston  was  opened  on 
Oct.  3.  We  understand  that  guests  were 
waited  on  by  the  Muses  .Tnd  the  Graces 
classically  dressed,  while  the  landlord  ■ 
was  mistaken  by  one  guest  somewhat 
"lit  up,"  for  Apollo  In  person. 


ALL  UP   FOR  BURBANK 

(Galesbiu-g.  111.,  Mali) 
The  bride  was  very  lovely  In  a  white 
crepe  black  satin  gown. 


This  reminds  us  of  an  advertisement 
in  the  Charles  City  (Ta.)  Daily  Press: 

WANTED — An  experienced  waitress, 
woman  preferred.  Harper's  Cafe. 

WHY  "TUNK"  POND? 

As  the  World  Wag^ : 

The  story  current  among  the  older 
people  In  Plantation  No.  7,  not  the  town 
of  Franklin,  where  Tunk  pond  Is  sit- 
uated. Is  that  In  earlier  days,  before  the 
pond  had  a  name,  a  party  went  there 
to  ish,  hunt  and  camp.  The  task  of 
cooking  fell  to  one  of  them  who  was 
not  an  adept.  His  biscuits  resembled 
the  traditional  ones  of  tlie  new  bride. 
In  pretended  ajiger  one  of  the  party 
threw  one  of  them  against  the  wall  of 
the  shack,  where  It  landed  with  a  sound 
of  "ker-tunk."  The  others  could  not  eat 
their  portions,  so  they  bombarded  the  ; 
walls,  and  every  impact  of  a  biscuit 
produced  the  "ker-tunk."  So.  as  the 
pond,  had  no  name,  they  always  referred 
to  It  as  Ker-tunk,  which  later  came  to 
be  shortened  to  Tunk. 

I  wish  some  one  would  explain  the 
nama.«  of  Lemon  Fair  (this,  has  been 

1 


SWAN  UPPING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  enquiry  of  E.  G.  S.  and  your  re- 
ply concerning  the  above,  almost 
brought  on  an  attack  of  mild  nostalgia, 
carrying  me  back  to  a  time  when  I  my- 
self In.  a  sm'all  way  assisted  at  this  func- 
tion. At  the  present  time  tills  is  done 
only  on  the  River  Thames,  as  far  as  I 
know.  In  regard  to  ownership.  We  kept 
swans  in  my  boyhood  home.  The  mark 
we  placed  on  their  upper  mandible  was  a 
small  triangle.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent inbreeding.  No  purchaser  would 
mate  two  swans  with  the  same  mark; 
the  crown  had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
Swan  upplng  as  seen  on  the  Thames  is 
quite  Interesting.  The  swanherds  are 
armed  with  long  padded  crooks  which 
they  throw  round  the  necks  of  the  swans  ] 
and  pull  them  towards  their  boat.  Our 
method  was  worked  out  with  a  sharp 
razor  on  the  kitchen  table.  We  usually 
had  about  five  young.  Each  year  by 
September  the  cygnets  (young  swans) 
are  almost  as  large  as  their  parents.  If 
any  reader  of  your  column  should  find 
himself  In  England  and  near  Thomas 
Hardy's  Tess  Country  let  him  journey 
to  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire  and  there 
on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  he 
will  see  perhaps  the  largest  swannery  in 
the  world.  Swans  !n  their  hundreds — 
famous  since  the  time  (as  the  name  Im- 
plies) when  the  Lord  Abbott  ruled  the 
roost,  and  when  on  Michaelmas  daj' 
Sept.  29,  the  peacock  and  swan,  skinned 
and  roasted,  were  placed  back  In  their 
glorious  feathers,  then  brought  to  table 
on  big  trenchers  as  if  alive.  The  Copley 
Fflaza  could  not  show  any  dinner  table 
as  stunning  as  that,  I  think.  I  have 
been  told  that  young  roast  swan  Is  qifite 
palatable  but  "I  hae  me  doots." 

V.  F. 

Robert  Burton  classed  the  swan 
among  fowl,  which  while  they  are  "fair 
in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have 
a  good  outside,  like  h}T>ocrltes  white  In 
plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh  is  hard, 
black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melan- 
choly meat;  'Gravant  et  putrefaciunt 
stomachum,  saith  Isaac,  part  5,  de  vol." 
But  It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans In  their  luxurious  days  enjoyed 
eating  them. — Ed. 


■    .  Now  that  Jessie  MiUward  is  in  her  63d  year  she  writes  her  memoirs: 
'  -Wself  and  Others."    J.  B.  Booth  is  named  as  the  collaborator. 

'""our  older  theatregoers  remember  with  pleasure  this  ^f  -sraced  , 
Lotress  who  first  visited  the  United  States  with  Irving's  Lyceum  Compan;, 
1883     She  came  with  William  Terris  in  1889.  was  here  again  with 
Irving  in  1893,  played  under  Charles  p;r<?hinan's  management  .n  1898, 
came  again  in  1906  for  a  long  sojourn.^  <^yy 

She  begins  her  story  by  saying:  "Ot^^ll  the  vowels  'I'  is  the  mo3t 
.stark  anJ  unashamed,"  but  she  talks  more  about  the  famous  actor«  and 
i,ctresses  she  ha«  known  than  about  herself.  And  whom  has  -'^he  not  kno  J 
eince  she  made  her  fir.st  appearance  as  a  professional  actress  at  the  Folly 
Theatre  (afterward  Toole's)  in  London  in  1881  as  Constance  m  The 
l.ove  Chase"? 

.      When  she  announced  her  intention  at  the  age  of  18  to  become  an 
L.etress,  her  mother  made  the  condition  that  her  debut  should  be jander 
the  protection  of  Mrs.  Kendal.    Calling  on  Mrs.  Kendal,  Miss  Millward  , 
found  her  chilly,  offering  only  a  "walk  on."  | 
"But  I  want  to  act."  ,  i 

To  which  the  answer  was:    "Can  you  afford  to  give  a  matinee  and 
invite  tli6  critics 

Toole,  an  old  friend  of  her  father,  though  he  was  amazed  at  her  re- 
quest for  his  theatre  on  a  Saturday— Saturdays  were  set  apart  for  mati- 
hees  of  his  own— was  kind-hearted.  Supported  by  a  dramatic  club  she 
did  so  well  that  she  had  offers  at  once  from  the  Bancrofts,  John  Hare, 
Toole  and  —  Mrs.Kendal.  Her  head  was  not  turned;  she  was  sensible 
and  went  to  Genevieve  Ward,  "a  severe  but  helpful  critic." 

Naturally,  Miss  Millward  has  much  to  say  about  Henry  Irving,  who  j 
invited  to  her  to  play  Hero  in  his  production  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothmg 
in  1882.  She  asked  if  she  should  receive  the  weekly  salary  of  £5  which 
Miss  Ward  gave  her.    The  answer  was  she  would  receive  12  for  the  first  | 
year   and   15  for  the  second.     Sighing,  she  whispered:,  "Shillings?"  j 
".Pounds"  was  the  answer. 

Once  she  made  a  scene  because  they  would  not  give  her  new  dresses 
'for  a  play.  Irving  sent  for' her.  Alarmed,  she  sslt  down  on  the  nearest 
cnair.  He  did  not  scold  her;  he  agreed  to  give  her  the  dresses  and  there 
was  a  long  talk  with  the  mistress  of  the  wardrobe. 

"Suddenly  Irving  turned  to  me. 

"'And  now,  my  child,  are  you  quite  comfortable?'  he  asked. 
"  'Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Irving,  thank  you  very  much.' 
"'Quite  sure  you're  comfortable?' 
"'Oil,  quite  sure.' 

'"Then,  that's  all  right,'  he  smiled,  'because  you  are  sitting  on  my 
spurs.'" 

>     He  could  not  endure  carelessness  in  work.    At  a  rehearsal  he  saw 
lijejc'^  in  a  very  pretty  dress. 
^    "'Presently  he  beckoned  me  over  to  himj 
■    "  'Very  pretty  frock— very  pretty  indeed,'  he  said.  'What  is  it  for? 
"  'I'm  going  to  join  a  luncheon  party  as  soon  as  the  rehearsal  is  over,' 
I  babbled  proudly.  . 

'"Go  at  once,  my  dear;  go  at  once,'  was  his  disconcerting  reply,  j 
'Don't  let  the  rehearsal  detain  you.  But— tornotrow— come  in  your  work-  | 
ing  clothes  tomorrow — with  your  mind  full  o'f  work.'  "  j 

■  ^  This  reminded  her  of  a  scene  at  a  rehearsal  of  "Ulysses"  conducted  j 
.by:iSir  Herbert  Tree,,  a  scene  described  to  her.  .       ,  I 

-  "A  'vision'  in  the  Hades  scene  was  of  Prometheus  chained  to  his  rock,  j 
vsr'ith  the  vulture  pecking  at  his  vitals  through  all  eternity.  (The  vulture 
was,  of  course,  stuffed.  The  actor  who  played  the  deep-thinking  part  of  | 
Prometheus  wap  a  conscientious  youth  with  a  slightly  Hebraic  ac(?ent.  1 
•  •  ■  " 'Mister  Dree!  Mister  Dree!'  he  called.  'Am  I  to  dake  any  nodice  of 
tlie.Wrd?'  ' 
"  'Yes,  my  lad,'  said  Tree  blandly;  'hiss  back.   '  . 

,  '    When  William  Terriss  was  murdered  by  the  madman  Prince,  Miss 
.  MHlward  caught  him  as  he  fell.  Charles  Frohman  at  fast  persuaded  hei 

to  "return  to  the  stage  after  her  nervous  shock.    She  tells  many  anecdotes  : 
1  nijout  him.   On  one  occasion  he  explained  to  her  what  he  meant  by  "snap" 
I  .in  a, play: 

i     •  "Suppose  you  start  with  a  scene  in  a  flat.    Husband  and  wife.    Hus-  j 
',  band  embraces  wife,  goes  on  journey.    Lights  down.    Enter  lover.  Em-  j 
brace.    Enter  husband.    Husband  missed  train.    Short  brisk  talk,  no  long 
speeches.    Husband  shoots  both.    Husband  turns  up  light,  and  adjusts 
spectacles.  'My  God!    I'm  in  the  wrong  flat!'   Curtain.  Snap!" 

There  are  amusing  stories  about  Augustin  Daly:  how  William  ArcherJ  , 
suggested,  in  relation  to  Daly's  cutting  Shakespeare  to  suit  his  own  ideas, 
that  his  name  should  be  spelled  "Dele."    For  Ada  Rehan  she  had  un-  i 
bounded  admiration. 


•i.  It  was  a  pretty  compliment  paid  her  by  a  young  girl  in  1914.  Mi<: 
.Millward  was  playing  at  Woolwich.  A  young  girl  asked  to  speak  to  her; 

.  "'I  did  want  to  see  you  so  much,  Miss  Millward,'  she  stammered  ner- 
[  vously;  'I've  admired  your  performance  more  than  I  can  say,  and  my 
'mother  always  admired  your  mother  so  much.    Your  mother  was  her 
fa'vourite  actress  when  she  was  young,  and  she  always  talks  about  her 
performance  in  'The  Harbour  Lights.' " 

Now  Miss  Millward  had  taken  the  part -of  Dora  Vane  rn  "The  Har- 
bour Lights"  at  the  Adelphi  in  1885. 

There  are  actresses  who  would  have  resented  this  compliment. 


PROBABLY  THE  SAME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  in  the  recent  news  columns  in 
connection  with  the  latest  sensation,  the 
Webb  case,  allusion  to  Col.  Howard 
Thayer  Kingsbury.  I  wonder  if  he  Is 
the  translator  of  the  version  of  "Cy- 
rano" that  Richard  Mansfield  produced 
at  the  Garden  Theatre  In  the  late  90s. 

F.  E.  H. 

The  biographies  of  Mansfield  give  this 
name  of  the  ti-anslator  and  speak  of  him  , 
las  "a  rising  young  lawyer." — Ed.  ! 


Bernard  ShaWs  new  piay  will  be  r^r- 
formed  in  London  this  season.  It  ;s 
unaerstood  that  the  subject  is  Joan  r,f 
Arc.  Mr.  Shaw  suggests  that  she  was 
really  the  first  Protestant. 

"•Good  Luck,"  to  be  produced  ;t 
lirttry  Lane,  will  show  racing  stables, 
a  bathing  pool,  a  racing  motorcar  smash 
at  night,  a  mutiny  In  a  prison,  a  wreck 
of  a  yacht,  the  grandstand  at  Ascot  and 
the  rac«  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Club.  ".My 
darling,  what  woulds't  thou  have  more? 


IN   THE   PLAYHOUSE  ' 

In  Sutton  Vane's   "Outward  Bound" 
■IX)n<Jon.  Sept.  IT),  a  ferryboat  carries 
departed  shades  across  the  River  Styx. 
The   Manchester   Guardian    says  that! 
the  voyage  is  long  and  the  first  day; 
affords  good  comedy.    "The  passengers 
do  not  know  that  they  are  dead,  and 
as  they  begin  to  realize  that  something 
la  wrong,  their  surprise  and  agitation 
are  delightfully  worked  out.    They  are 
a     nice    assortment    of  Incompatible 
tqmoeraments.      But    later    on,  when 
they  know  that  they  are  dead  and  are 
brought   up   for  judgment    before  an 
elephantine  and  rather  tedious  clergy- 
man, the  fun  gives  way  to  .some  long- 
drawn   moralizing   of  a   copybook   na- 1 
ture.    The  author  is  naturally  more  nt  ^ 
home  in  this  world  than  the  next,  andi 
his    comedy     about    departed  shades 
would   be    better   for   more   men  and 
fewer  ghosts.  "    The  length  of  the  play 
has  since  been  cut  by  half  an  hour. 

This  Vane  Sutton— Vane  is  tlie  son 
of  the  man  who  wrote  the  famous 
melodrama,  "The  Span  of  Life.  He, 
died  In  1913. 

n  Is  said  that  Channing  Pollock's 
•Fool"  win  not  be  produced  in  London 
before  the  end  of  next  January.  ^ 

"Wttle   Nellie   Kelly"    will   go  from v 
London  to  Paris,  where  it  will  be  played 
In  English  at  a  Boulevard  theatre,  but 
DPolMbly  not  till  next  year. 

A  FEW  MUSIC  NOTES 
Darius  Mllhaud  has  abandoned  his 
Idea  of  visiting  us  this  season.  He  is 
uwsT  In  Parts  with  rehearsals  of  his 
ballots,  "The  Creation"  and  "Man  and 
Jtlir  DsBlre."  and  his  opera,  "The  Lost 
3he«o  "  The  opera  will  be  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comique  in  December.,  After 
that  Jlilhaud  will  make  an  extensive 
tour  of  France,  Belgium  and  England.' 
In  February  at  Aix.  in  Provence,  he  will 
orohestrate  his  new  cantatas,  "The 
KuraenldeB,"  "Esther"  and  "Orpheus. 


and  til':  ii.r         •   •'      " '   i  i 

faith  :ln  virtue  of  the  girl  wiio  cUinbb 
in  at  the  window.  And  the  heroine 
sobs  through  the  streets  of  Babylon 
with  all  her  voice  in  the  business  and 
no  mere  reliance  on  captions  and 
closeups  of  a  dewy  cheek  It  is  easy 
to  like  one's  drama  thus  richly  audible, 
especially  when  Miss  Jessie  Belmore 
is  panting  on  her 

the  hard-driven  heroine,  Mr.  Dennu- 
.N-eilson  Teri-y  is  the  parson  who  thr*-.,l- 
ens  fisticuffs  to  vialUuny.  and  .Mi.-,s 
Joan  Castle  is  there  to  remind  that 
in  melodrama  there  s.hould  be  farce  as 
well  as  force  without  stint. 

A   DUBLIN   FOLK  SONG 


With  a        i  ui 
And  fumble  all  urouno  li.s.  big  nusiiiciie 
She'll  make  a  fellow  shiver 
Make  him  jump  the  river 
And  stick  to  him  like  granulated  glue 
It's  no  use  to  tell  he.- 

>!■«  fpiier 

smeller  If 


I  You're  some  other  girl's  feller 
For  she'll  bang  you  in  the 
you  do. 


Molly 


"A  Song  Before  Sunrise,"  from  the 
musio  to  "Hassan,"  was  performed  at  a 
promenade  concert  in  London  on  Sept. 
19  "How  spontaneous  and  exquisite 
an  expression  is  this  fragment.  So 
freely  does  It  flow  from  Its  generous 
source  to  the  receiving  audience  that 
im  never  a  thought  of  labor  and 


,.  ,>;"t>Uitor  o'f'The  Herald 
*Have  you  heard  this  little  folk-song 'r 
In  Dublin's  fair  city 
Where  the  girls  they  are  prittie, 
iTwas  there  that  I  met  sweet  Molly 
'  Malone. 
Thro  streets  broad  and  narrow 
She  rolled  a  wheelbarrow. 
Crying  "Cockles  and  mussels, 
Alive,  alive  O! 
Alive,  alive  O!  "  , 
Cr>'ing  "Cockles  and  mussels. 
Alive,  alive  O!  '  , 

.  •  •  • 

She  took  ill  then  of  fayver 
.  An'  no  wan  Cud  save  her; 
And  that  was  the  ind  of  sweet 
JIalone. 

Now  her  ghost  rolls  a  barrow 
Thro  streets  broad  and  narrow, 
Crying   "Cockles  and  mussels, 
Alive,  alive,  O!" 
(Refrain  again.) 

1  have  heard  it  sung  everywheie  in 
Ireland— by  the  ballad-singer,  on  the 
streets  of  Dublin  itself,  and  by  gentry 
and  clergy,  ii)  hall  and  rectory. 

The  unknowing  might  take  the  song 
for  a  "comic":  but  sung,  as  it 'is,  plain- 
tively, to  a  sad,  sweet,  simple,  almost 
monotonous,  air,  in  a  land  where  even 
the  alien  comes  to  believe  In  ghosts, 
and  leprachauns,  and  "little  men 
scampering  alongside,  and  scaring,  the 
midnight  wayfarer  as  he  jogged  to  or 
from  market  or  fair,  tins  little  ditt> 
has  a  very  real  (yes,  and  haunting)  af- 
fecting quality. 

As  you  will  observe,  there  s  a  hole 
in  the  ballad."  I  am  sure  that  it  can 
be  amended  by  many  hereabouts 

RALPH  WARDLAW  GLOAG. 
Boston. 


O.  Letimer  may  remember  another  old 
classic  that  was  sung  by  a  comedienne 
of  the  Maggie  Clliie  type  in  the  old 
days: 

I  was  sittin'  beyant  in  the  corner 

■\Vld  Sulllv.ui's  wife  on  me  knee. 
Sure  I  know'd  her- before  she  was  mar- 
ried, 

Together  wt'd  many  a  spree. 
I  tickled  her  pure  out  of  friendship 

She  winked  at  me  back  on  the  sly 
Then  I  found  myself  under  the  table 

Wid  Sullivan's  big  fist  in  me  eye. 


pain.  .  .  .  ^t  Is  especially  the  felicity 
of  the  scoring  which  sets  the  hall-mark 
on  its  creator."  < 

Sept.  20— A    suite  "B.trbaresques," 
originally  in  nine  movements  for  the 
piano,    by    Timothy   Mather  Spelman. 
"Five  of  these  have  been  orchestrated, 
and  these  constituted  the  work  which 
we  heard.    They  represent  in  musical 
terms  the  ideas  which  came  to  a  young 
American's  mind  (Mr.  Spelman  is  32) 
on    visiting   French    Northern  Africa. 
Frankly  speaking,  those  ideas  can  never 
bo  said  to  be  of  the  lightest  importance 
outside  the  composer's  own  mind,  Xor 
do  the  labels  which  he  has  attached  to 
them— 'Arab  Cafe',  'Sirocco,'  'Mouth  of 
the  Desert."  &c. — help  them  to  impress. 
For  the  most  part  thoy  do  but  go  to 
make   theatre    music,   and    that   of  a 
third-rate  order.     The  orchestra  gave 
them  a  good  first  performance,  but  ex- 
actly how  pood  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 
so  shamelessly  brutal  wa.^  the  orches- 
tration."—Daily  Telegraph. 

'  E.  X.  Von  Recniczek's  new  opera,  to 
be  produced  at  Berlin  early  this  win- 1 
ter,  is  based  on  Hebbel's  poem 
"Judith,"  but  the  title  is  "Holofernes." 


DANDY,  NOT  DUDE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Those  of  your  readers  who  remem- 
ber Billy  Barry  and  Hugh  Fay  m  '  Mul- 
,  doon's  Picnic."  will  no  doubt  recall  a^o 
the  "Dude"  in  that  piece.    At  that  time 
I  (the  early  eighties)   the  word  dude 
I  was  used  to  describe  any  one  of  tl  ^ 
male  sex  who  was  affected  or  foppish  in 
dress    The  song  'Tm  a  Dandy,  But  m 
No  Dude"  was  sung  by  this  charac  e, 
as  well  as  by  numerous  others  of  that 
'  period.    1  remember  one  verse,  and  the 
I  chorus.  Avhich  was: 
rm  a  dandy,  that  s  what  the  people  say. 

At  the  races  I'm  always  seen; 
I  drive  in  the  latest  style  cart. 
I    By  my  side  sits  a  -charming  queen 
With  wondering  eyes,  the  swells  all  look 

Kt  my  caVriage,  the  cut  of  "'V  hair; 
I  Vau^h  and  grin  as  I  take  the  whole 

For\helr  opinions  I  don't  care. 

CHORUS 

rm  a  dandy,  but  you  bet  that  I'm  no 

With  the  ladies  I  am  never  rude, 
I've  a  Style  f.ip.t's  all  my  own. 
With  it  I  carry  tone, 
lima  dandy,  but  I'm  no  aude 


"WHAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY" 

(Lyceum   Theatre,   London,   Sept.  20) 
The  Manchester  Guardian  was  amused. 
"The  new  drama  at  the  Lyceum  is  ae 
good  as  its  title.    Its  authors  have  pre- 
pared a  student's  guide- to  the  highways 
a.hd  byways  of  modern  Babylon.  They 
know  what  goes  on  in  Be'gravia.  Inler-I 
nntionai  gangs  tiave  'mystery  flats'  here.] 
and  sit  at  the!.-  desks  pressing  lever.s  toi 
open  the  doors  just  like  the  liftmen  on' 
the  Tubes.     The  guides  then  lake  you 
up   the   river,   where   millionaires  kissi 
their  parlor  maids  and  the  ladies  drink; 
wine  upon  the  lawn.     And  .so  lo  'the 
wood  at  midnight.'  where  guns  go  oft 
and  bolshevik  jewels  gllter  like  stars, 
and  people  blow  police  whistles  with  a 
touching  faith  in  the  ubiquity  of  the 
force.     Thence   to  the  very   heart  of 
Babylon,  the  Venus  Club,  that  den  of 
infamy  where  the  dancers  cry  out  for 
'bubbly,  and  wear  paper  hats  upon  their 
heads     More  guns  go  off  there,  and  the 
I  millionaire    receives    a    bullet    in  his 
j  peafl-gray  waistcoat. 

I  "Melodrama  has  the  fijm  to  fight  now. 
I  and  h^re  It  is  in  its  strongholds — the 
\  wood,    the    bedroom,    the   dance-hall — 

ideiylr.s  t'.ie  superior  .siieed  and  lavi.sii- 
neM  of  the  kinema  with  the  surge  and 
thunder  of  its  eloquence.  The  million- 
aire booms  out  his  creed  of  mammon, 


him 


giddy 


F.  B.  H. 

-THAT   KISSING,  SONG 

^°:„"^^hfA:-'th7wo"rwags  column. 
..C  ■'  asked  for  the  "Old  Kissing  Song." 
My  memory  tells  me  that  it  went  some- 
thing like  this: 
When  a  man  falls  in  love 
With  a  little  turtle  dove 
He  will  linger  all  around  her  under  Jaw 

He  will  kiss  her  for  her  mother 

Mor  sister  and  her  '.^rother 

?m  her  daddy  comes  and  kicks 
from  the  door: 

H6  draws  a  pistol  fro;.i  his  pock.t 

Pulls  the  hammer  for  to  cock  It 
•  Ana  vows  he'll    blow    away  his 
krain  . 

But  his  ducky  says  ho  musent 

•Tlsn't  loaded  so  he  doesn  t 

•7hen  they're  klssin,;  one  another  once 
again. 

If  vou  want  to  kiss  a  girl 

Kiss  her  neatly  and  completely  (etc.) 

CHORUS 

For  the  old  maids  lov?  it 

The  widows  are  not  above  it 

Everybody's  got  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

Some  folks  whc  are  haughty 

Sa-  it'.s  very  naughty. 

But  you  bet  you're  lUc  they  do  U  on  the 

I  '  »iy. 

,  When  a  gal  .is  seventeen 
rJ!t^r^'  -^^l^^^rfellow   for  to 
mash 

She  will  pucker  up  Her  mouth 


AMERICAN  MUSIC 

The  Society  for  the  Publication  of 
American  Music  will  receive  original 
compositions  by  American  citizens  Tor 
submission  to  its  advisory  board  for 
recommendation  for  publication  in  Us 
fifth  season  of  1923-19124  not  later  than 
1923  on  which  date  they  should  be  in 
the  'custody  of  the  society's  secretary. 
They  must  be  submitted  under,  assume', 
names  with  the  actual  name  enclosed 
In  a  sealed  envelope  and  accompanied 
by  adequate  return  postage. 

The  society  will  give  consideration  only 
to  chamber  music  and  cannot  consider 
orchestral   works-short   solo   pieces  of 
lanv  kind  or  songs,  unless  the  latter  are 
written  for  a  group  of  Instruments  ac- 
companying the  voice.    The  society  lays 
I  stress  in  its  selection  on   the  musical 
'  merit  of  the  words  submitted  and  places 
no  restriction  on  the  number  or  com- 
bination of  instruments  "^^d. 

WILLLIAM  BURNET  TUTHILL. 
185  Madison  avenue,  New  York,  room 
'  1608 

The  publications  for  the  fourth  sen-  j 
son,    1922-1923,    to   be   delivered   abo.K  | 

'  Oct.  15,  are:  ,     .  ,        „„  I 

i    Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello, 

William  C.  Hellman;  quartet  for  strings. 

Charles   M.   Loeffler;   three   pieces  fori 

quartet,    flute    and    harp,     Daniel  G. 

Mason. 

OPERA  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Charles  D.  Isaacson  of  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company  thinks  that  opera  has 
been  too  much  of  "a_Eoclal  game.  He 

^"■It  belong  to  the  people;  opera  was 
written  for  the  whole  people,  and  the 
tendency  has  been  to  make  it  a  parade 
of  gay  gowns  and  hilarious  hairdressing. 

••I  am  going  into  the  boiler  factories, 
shoe  factories,  clothing  manufactories 
and  workshops  of  New  England  to  lec- 
ture on  grand  opera  to  thos^e  who  don  I 
<.„  but  who  should  go.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  my  mission-not  to  drum  up 
the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  San  Carlo 
season  here,  but  to  keep  the  audiences 
from  being  too  much  of  the  socially 
elect  of  Boston.  In  past  years  the  te:i- 
dency  has  been  for  the  well-to-do  and 
the  members  of  our  best  families  to  gob- 
ble up  the  seats  far  In  advance.  Mr^ 
Gallo,  our  director,  believes  in  opera  of 
the  highest  grade,  with  the  best  artists, 
for  all  the  people.  My  work  Is  to  lec- 
ture to  the  whole  people,  free  of  charge, 
on  music  and  kindred  subjects. 

"Here  I  am;  I  am  ready  to  lecture, 
without  charge,  at  any  club,  store,  fac- 
tory organization  or  group  headquar- 
ters Mr  Gallo  wishes  to  give  Boston 
something  more  than  a  season  of  opera: 
he  wishes  to  do  pioneer  work  among 
■  people  wh:.  haven':  ncer.       th..-  habit  ot 


ethics.  U'e  must  have  wliolesoino  music 
i  for  the  masses.  All  races  with  their 
i  various  languages  can  understand  the 
common  tongue  of  music.  Let  us  have 
a  common  forum  where  the  people,  the 
masses,  can  enjoy  a  momentary  sur- 
cease from  the  hardships  of  our  civil- 
ization by  listening  to  good,  wholesome 
music.  Let  us  start  a  fund  to  be  used 
both  for  the  musical  education  of  the 
children  of  the  city  and  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  people. 

Let   a  home   for   music  be  founded 
wherein    as  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
qtudv     the    children    of    the  primary 
grades  might  assemble  in  the  morning 
and  participate  in  the  nursery  shows,  j 
In  the  afternoon  the  higher  grade  chil- 
dren and  the  liigh  school  pupil.s  might' 
pursue  their  musical  studies  and  in  th 
ovenings   the   people   might   witness  a 
musical  production  at  a  nominal  price. 

We  have  had  drives  for  funds  fori 
many  laudable  purposes  and  we  could] 
tor  this  purpose  very  properly  go  be-; 
fore  the  public  and  solicit  The  raising 
of  a  fund  sufficient  in  amount  to  en-, 
dow  an  institution  of  this  nature.  We 
might  very  properly,  too.  tie  into  the 
project  some  of  the  endowments  left 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  will  indeed  benefit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  a  musical  education, 
and  our  city,  the  erstwhile  home  of 
music,  will  benefit  by  being  restored  to 
i  'he  position  of  musical  pre-eminence 
which  it  once  enjoyed. 
Boston.  WILLIAM  J.  DAY 


THREE  CHOIRS  FESTIVAL 

(Notes  from  the  London  Times  on  the 
Festival  at  Worcester.  F.ng..  Last  Month.) 
Dvorak's  is  probably  the  most  uncon- 
%  entlonal  setting  of  the  "Te  Deum 
ever  written.  It  represents  ]'..'  in 
believing"  In  the  most  unsophisticated 
nianne.-  possible,  and  it  Is  a  little  ■l.f- 
ficult  to  catch,  its  .mood  in  the  state.y 
surroundings  ot  an  English  cathedral. 

Arnold  Bax's  new  work.  "To  the 
Name  Above  Every  Name."  An  elabo 
rate  setting  for  choir  and  orchc:!lra, 
■v'th  soprano  solo  of  a  poem  by  Richaro 
Crashaw.  The  words,  witli  tnelr  re- 
f'nndancv  and  suggestion  ot  a  f.ircei- 
ecstasy,  justify  the  modern  comp'^-^ei 
,n  the  use  of  his  over-full  mus  c:i 
vocabulary.  The  poet  has  snpp  led  a 
phrase- which,  by  'he  way.  the  mu.ji- 
cian  forebore  to  set— which  seems  U 
•oelong  to  the  type  of  musical  te.  hnlc 
cf  which  Bax  Is  certainly  a  master. 
He  Is  In  Crashaw'E  words,  one  of  "the 
noble' architects  of  Intellectual  noise," 
1  and  in  saying  this  we  do  not  lose  signt 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  genuine 
nobility  in  much  of  this  music. 

Scene  (Love  Duet)  from  Jullu:5  Jlar- 
i'rson's    opera.    "The    Canterbury  I'd 
'  LTlms,"  first  time.- The   music  is  ^uf 
M  Pcientlv  descrilied  by  the  stage  du-ec- 
I    lion,  ".Moonlight,  romantic  atmosphere 
'l   hut  not  auite  by  the  date  A.  !'-.  I.l!>b 
Indeed.    A.    D.    1900    or  tlieredoouts— 
somewhere,  at  any  rate.  In  the  post 
AVagnerian  era— is  wliere  trie  c.Mi.;>oser 
ta-,;es  his  stand.     A  luscious  orche:ara,| 
\,ith  voices  righting  U)  bring  their  h-c-i 
tic    emotions   across   the   footluThts.  i:-: 
evidently  his   ideal  of   opera,   and  thel 
whole  is  conscientiously  worked  Ui)  in 
a  way  which  shows  the  practisoC  hrnd 
of  one  who  knows  well  the  ways  of  .he 
opera  house.  . 

It  probably  takes  the  singers  as  long 
to  learn  a  10-minutes'  work  of  Bax, 
Goossens  or  Malcolm  Davidson  as  it  took 
their  predece'sors  to  learn  the  whole  of 
Costa's  "Eli,"  BciK-dicfs  "St.  I'''":r,j| 
or    Bennett's    "Womau    oi  Saraaiia." 


I'^^i'   ,. 

attending  good  opera. 

j  "MUSICAL"  BOSTON 

'to  the  Editor  of  Tlie  Herald: 
i    If  Boston  intends  to  hold  her  place 
'as  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  esiiecially 
in  the  musical  line,  the  time  has  ar- 
1  rived   for  her  to  wake   up   and  start 
something.      The     saying     or  propet- 
phrasing   might   be.    the  psychological 
!  moment  has  arrived.    Our  musical  ele- 
Iment  in  this  community  has  been  neg- 
lected    Boston  from   being  the  leader 
m  musical  culture  has  become  second 
rat.'    and    is   slowly    yet   sundy  UiUing 
I  lower.    True,  tlio  Bj  mphony  is  exceed- 

that 


,  'palrfo't:;;:i.7~supported,  but  I  hold 
Srict  for  the  ^reat  middle  c  as 
class  which  music  is  ,^  h^nian- 
class,  that  heart  of  the 
ity  the  like  of  Whom  <^^/'J^,^^''i;  they 
large  German  cities  ^^^^'^^  ^er 
'drink  In  the  great  musical 
'pieces.  As  Carlyle 
"^says: 

"The    meaning  or 
Who  is  there  that  ir. 

.gaze  into  that.  ,     ,)  .shouting 

„';-u.^?™ri,.v3.p.s..-.- 

Our  civilization- needs  stabiiuu  g- 

X      .  i,„      to  the  normal.    Ja/sz  nas 
I  must  get  ba,  -  "-'"^ 
^,  out  they  haa  a 
hat   showed    In  th 


appropriately 

song  goes  deep, 
logical  words  can 
-  us 


When  it  comes  to  a  work  which  is  both 
long  and  difficult  like  the  Bach  mass, 
the  wonder  Is  that  they  have  learnt 
as  much  of  it  as  they  have. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  which 
ought  to  be  faced.  It  was  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  a  cathedral  organist 
to  conduct  a  series  o.t  oratorios  of  well- 
c'Stablished  type  in  the  old  days.  It  Is 
another  matter  to  require  him  to  lake 
command  of  every  type  of  music  wh  ch 
research-into  the  ancients  may  revive 
or,  the  in,?enuity  of  the  modern  com- 
poser may  devise.  The  command  al 
the  orchestra  Is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  what  it  was  even  when  blr 
Ivor  Atkins  or  Dr.  Brewer  first  took  lip 
the  baton  at  a  three  choirs  festival  in 
the  nineties.  Normally,  the  organ  loft 
is  their  province.  Once  In  three  years 
they  are  expected  to  conduct  a  mis- 
cellany of  music  an  important  part  of 
which  lies  quite  outside  their  everyday 
experience.  Their  readiness  is  splendid, 
but  the  result  is  sometimes  odd.  A 
humorist  remarked  of  the  performance 
of  "L'Apres-Mldi  d'Un  Kaune"  on 
AVednesday  iliat  it  sounded  strangely 
like  an  Anglican  chant. 

THEATRE  ORCHESTRAS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph: 

Sir— There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Kuhe 
is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  the  or- 
chestras of  our  local  theatres  are  pretty 
oad.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  are 
not  even  worse,  considering  the  Impedi- 
ments which  exist  and  combine  to  make 
it  practically  Impossible  for  an  or- 
■hestral  player  to  do  anything  like  his 


ing  at  .1   ;  '  .1 .   i  'i.    :  > 
I...  |]..st,  ilie  fact  tliat  im-  niiisU.il 
liliiys  Niinn'  proportion  of  tlie  orehcstra  1 
are  "extras."  nnd  they  arc  therefore  not  ij 
regular  players  In   thiit  particular  or-  I J 
ihe.vtra.      Then    there    are    the  actual 
I'ondlllons  of  playing.     The  buUder.s  of 
local  theatres  seem  t-o  have  had  no  Idea 
at  all  for  the  amount  of  space  which  l.s 
nece.s.varj  for  a  violinist  If  he  Is  to  play 
without  the  continual  fear  of  sniashlop 
lil.s  how.    The  music,  too.  Is  almost  In- 
variably   either    badly    written  manu- 
script   or   very   dirty   and  dilapidated 
printed  stuff.    (Someday  a  publisher  will 
make   a   huge   fortune   by   having  his 
orchestral  parts  printed  on  strong  llntn 
paper.) 

The  pay  of  the  local  orchestral  player 
is  beggarly,  and  much  too  sniall  to  al- 
low him  to  depend  on  It  for  a  living. 
Con.sequently  his  Interests  are  divided, 
and  in  actual  fact  the  local  pla>er  playa 
simply  and  solelj-  bocau.se  he  must,  and 
only  as  long  as  he  must.  Immediately 
he  gets  an  opportunity  he  goes  out  of 
the  profession,  and  so  it  happens  that 
the  majority  of  local  players  are  "Weary 
WilliCs." 

The  worst  impediment  to  good  orches- 
tral playing  is  the  conductor.  It  Is  a 
curious  and  |)ltlable  phase  of  musical 
life  that  it  so  often  happens  that  im- 
mediately a  man  gets  into  "the  chair" 
he  becomes  a  real  tyrant.  It  Is  seldom 
that  you  find  a  theatre  conductor  who 
imderstaiTds  how  to  get  the  best  out  of 
his  players.  The  usual  and  almost  the 
only  method  adopted  Is  to  threaten  and 
bully.  One  of  the  leading  conductors  in  j 
London  makes  it  his  boast  that  once  a  • 
week  he  "puts  the  fear  of  God  Into  h'.s 
orchestra."  Now.  this  Is  about  the  worst  . 
way  to  get  results  from  people  whose 
whole  training  makes  them  Inclined  to 
I  r.ervouiiness.  and  whose  playing  depends 
!  greatly  uiwn  their  ability  to  control  their 
nerves.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a 
man  works  best  when  he  works  under 
Comfortable  and  agreeable  condition.s, 
and  an  Improvement  in  orchestral  play- 
ing is  not  likely  to  come  until  conduc- 
tors make  the  discovery  that  they  can 
get  much  better  results  If  they  use  a 
little  common  sense  Instead  of  relying 


upon  sheer  tyranny. 


VIOLUS. 


MR.  NEWMAN  LOQ. 

(Manchester  Guartllan,  Sept.  28) 
Tii^  only  new  work  1  have  heard  dur- 
ing t'iie  week  was  the  "Barbarcsques "  of 
Mr.  ■i'imothy  TVTather  Spelman— really  an 
arrangement  for  orchestra  of  live  out  of 
the  nine  mo\ements  of  a  piano  suite 
that  was  published  last  year.  Mr.  Spel- 
man i.'i  a  youn:;  American  composer  who 
studied  at  Harvard  and  Munich.  The 
suite,  we  are  told,  is  the  result  of  a  three 
months'  visit  to  Algeria  ar.d  Tunisia.  It 
certainly  sounds  like  it:  Baedeker  i« 
written  all  over  it.  It  is  no  use  Mr. 
Spelman  pasting  Biskra  and  Sldi  Obka 
hotel  labels  on  his  bag;  it  remains  vis- 
ibly the  honest  American  "grip"  It  was 
before.  One  of  the  movements  (not  in- 
cluded in  the  orciiestral  suite)  is  entitled 
"Carthage,"  a  sub-title  informing  us 
that  this  Is  "a  -trnlley-ride  from  Tunis." 
Mr.  Spelman  should  not  have  gone  to 
Carthage  by  "trolley."  When  v.e  think 
of,  say.  Gustav  Hoist's  "Beni  Mora," 
we  see  that  Mr.  Spdman's  kind  of 
Algerianism  is  only  the  atialogue  of  the 
"Japanese"  rug.<;  that  Dundee  turns  out 
with  such  dogged  indusrry. 


The  lesson  of  these  programs  is  that 
the  public  Is  mostly  tired  of  having  ex- 
periments tried  upon  it— or,  at  any  rate, 
tired  of  experiments  that  come  to  noth- 
ing. Very  few  people  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  season  mostly  devoted  to  class- 
ics. But  concert-givers  have  practically 
no  other  choice.  Of  the  many  new  for- 
eign orchestral  works  that  have  been 
produced  in  London  during  the  last  five 
year.*,  not  more  than  three  or  four  have 
created  in  the  ))lain  man  the  least  de- 
.slre  to  he;n-  them  again.  Dc  Falla  is 
ahvajLs  interc.-ting;  but  neither  France 
nor  Italy  seem.s  able  to  send  us  a  s'ngle 
work  worth  b  'Ihering  about  twice.  Rus- 
sia Is  as  surely  a  drled-up  well  as  Ger- 
many Is.  thouiib  Stravinsky's  latest  bal- 
let seeing  to  have  won  back  for  him.  in 
Paris,  something:  of  the  respect  he  had 
lost  by  "Mavra"  and  "Renard."  The 
situation  In  London  Is  not  an  agreeable 
one.  We  ought  to  hear  the  representa- 
tive new  works  of  all  the  nations,  even 
if,  on  hearing,  they  do  not  amount  to 
much;  but  the  public,  tired  and  dis- 
appointed by  Its  recent  experiences,  has 
no  use  for  music  that  does  not  amount 
to  much,  and  the  concert  societies  can- 
not afford  to  play  to  half-emirty  houses. 
The  setback  l.s  most  serious  in  orches- 
tral music;  the  givers  of  chamber  eon- 
certs  can  take  more  risks,  though  even 
here  it  is  to  the  music  clubs  rather  than 
to  the  concert  halls  that  we  have  to  go 
to  hear  the  newer  things.  The  public  is 
not  to  blame.  It  ardently  desires  some- 
thing new  in  opera  and  orchestral  mu- 
sic. But  It  also  desires  the  something 
new  to  be  first-rate,  and  there  seems 
little  hope  of  anything  of  that  kind 
coming  our  way  just  yet  from  abroad. 


"GOOD"  MUSIC 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dally  Telegraph: 

Sir — I  was  very  Interested  in  Mr. 
Arnold  Foster's  letter  In  today's  Daily 
Telegraph  (as  I  am  In  any  sincere  ex- 
pression   of    opinion   on    this  subject). 


but  I  w-'.ul.l  Ilk"  I" 

other    loniplalners    to      ■  i 
nl  In  what  particular  the  music  Hu.n 
M,mplaln  of  offends  Ihom  so  n.uch.    1  | 
"v    would    put    their    fingers   on  the 
..ua'li.y  one  -ou.d  know  more  , 
..loarlv  what  they         driving  at.  As 
,  W  thevf  gnash  their  teeth  hut  do  not 
sug^. -     H«  far  a«  I  can  dlscov.-r,  an.v 
tcrnative   ox<ept   "   .llv-  ''--^X'- 
music"       "aood"     music     in  \^ho!,( 
Tp^nlon?    n  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a 
?xorld,^nd  opinions  differ,  so  who  Is  to 

''""Mr"'  Foster  (together  with  some 
others)  gives  the  poor  old  "sciitlnTenlal 
ballad  "  a  vicious  kick,  as  usual.  V>i)i  . 
What  is  there,  pray,  about  the  senti- 
mental ballad  that  rou.ses  certain 
people  to  such  fury?  In  the  words  of 
the  advertisement.  "What  is  It  ma.-^tor 
(dls-)  likes  .so  luuch'.'"  If  it  is  toe 
mere  Idaa  o£  seiUlmenlal  wuris  tliat 
rouses  them,  what  about  the  usual 
"tenor"  song  or  the  usual  "lov^-duct" 
In  any  opera,  or,  In  fact,  any  I'xpresslon 
of  sentiment  ut  all?  Is  any  music  that 
Is  associated  with  sentimental  words 
to  be  taboo?  If  .so.  then  "Hoimc.  sweet 
Home,"  "Star  of  Kve,"  &c.,  must  be 
barred.  I  don't  supi)ose  this  Is  really 
what  Mr.  Foster  means;  therefore.  I 
ask.   what   Is   it   he  m°ans? 

Speaking  of  "Interni'-zzl,  &c."  (No. 
3  of  the  tabulated  series).  I  once  had  the 
qualified  pleasure  of  conducting  an  or- 
chestra for  a  season  at  a  well-known 
resort,  and,  having  to  make  out  pro- 
grammes for  three  performances  a  day. 
I  found  it  was  iitterly  impossible  to  get 
isuftlclent  varietv  without  a  good  pro- 
portion of  this  kind  of  music.  Will  Mr. 
Foster  write  out  whit  he  ccnsidors 
an  ideal  series  of  programmes  (without 
repeating  any  item  mor.>  than  tv.-loe)  for 
a  whole  week's  performance  by  a  smail 
orchestra  of  18  to  20  performers,  three 
performances  a  day.  ei(;ht  pieces  to 
each  programme,  and  let  us  see  w'lat 
he  arrives  at.  bearing  in  mind  that 
there  are  to  be  practical!;.'  no  rehearrnN 
worth  mentioning?  Tt  is  useless  fo.- 
:  would-be  reformers  to  cry  out  unless 
they  can  suggest  the  lomedy,  and  thost- 
who  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  any 
!  particular  piece  of  mu.sic  should  be  able 
;  to  Indicate  definitely  and  clearly  where- 
in lies  the  "evil"  complained  of. — Yours 
truly.  ALBERT  W.  KETELBV. 


"OPERA"  ON  THE  PICTURES 

CBy  Ernest  .Newman) 
It  is  not  often  a  wily  o'd  bird  like,  a 
musical  critic  succumbs  to  the  lur»  of 
the  fowler,  but  I  must  admit  to  havins- 
been  fairly  caught  a  few  days  asro  I 
received 'an  invitation  to  the  New  Oxford 
Theatre  to  witness  an  "Essay  to  Mod- 
ernize Grand  Opera  by  the  Film."  "With 
a  view,  therefore,"  said  the  letter,  "to 
testing  the  question  'Can  tlie  Silent 
Screen  Modernize  Grand  Opera?'  our 
produeera  h.ive  rewritten  the  libretto 
of  that  best  known  and  most  dellghirul 
opera  by  Ambrolse  Thomas.  'Mignon.'  " 
The  flattering  opinion  was  expressed 
that  my  presence  and  the  subsequent 
expression  of  my  views  would  help  to 
discover  "the  best  way  in  which  this 
popular  sci«een  art  may  he"p  to  popu- 
larize those  gems  of  opera  which  have 
hitherto  been  hampered  b.v  the  anti. 
quated  conventions  and  unsatisfactory 
staging,  characterization  and  sumptu- 
ousness." 

That  was  sufficient  to  draw  me.  for  I 
have  long  dreamed  of  a  new  art  that 
shall  come  out  of  the  co-operation  of 
music  and  t!ie  kinema.  How  exquisite 
the  garden  scene  from  "Tristan,"  fur 
example,  might  be  made!  The  voices  are 
hardly  necessary  here;  as  everyone 
knows,  several  of  Wagner's  vocal  scenes 
.such  as  the  Llebestod  and  the  Good 
friday  music,  make  completely  satisfac- 
tory orchestral  poems.  The  film  could 
give  us  an  Ideal  garden  in  place  of  the 
tawdry  canvas  of  the  theatre,  and  ideally 
beautiful  young  lovers  in  place  of  the 
usual  disillusionizing  hero  and  heroine, 
who  are  clioscn  for  thelv  voices  rather 
than  their  appearance.  All  that  would 
be  required  in  the  way  of  acting  would  j 
be  a  few  simple  movements  and  jes-  ] 
tures  to  the  accompaniment  of  that  glo- 
rious music.  I  have  always  regretted, 
too,  that  >r.  Dlaghileff  did  not  havi'  ; 
some  of  his  ballets  ft'lmej  in  an  ideal,  [ 
spacious  setting — "Cleopatra"  or  "Sc!)0- 

\,  herazade"  would  have  done  admirably— 
'!  and  then  toured  the  countrjr  with  a  good 
I  orchestra  trained  to  synchronize  with  the 
pictures.     Experiments  l;i;e  this  would 
point  tile  way  to  the  ultimate  real  thing 
—a  wordless  opera  written  wholly  for 
the  film,  and  conceived  wl-'olly  in  terms 
'  of  the  film  mediuif..     '.^'c:  .<iay  come  to 
I  It  some  day.  ' 

So  my  heart  leaped  at  what  T  thought 
]  was  going  to  be  an  artistic  adaptation 
1  of  "Mignon"  to  the  medium  of  the  film. 
I  I  found,  l^owever.  that  all  that  had  been 
'done  was  to  butcher  "Mignon"  to  malJe 
j  a  kinema  holiday.    The  story  had  been 
ji  rewritten  in  a  way  that  patrons  of  the 
I  film  will  be  able  to  imagine  for  theiB- 
jl  selves:    apparently    whoever    was  re- 
j  sponsible  for  the  production  thought  the 
j  opportunity  for   pictures     of  brigands, 
t,'ip^-ies,  travelling  booths,  floggings, 'fire, 
murder,  sudden  deatlT,  love  scenes,  cos» 
tumes.  and  all  the  conventional  appara- 
tus of  the  film   too  good  to   be  mis-ea. 
("ran.!  opera   /na\-         .    Its  dofecis  'Ut 


.    i.   ii>  Itself.  ,ve  do 

lie.  d  t.)  iiave  a  Jiew  "caption"  disphiyofl 
before  us  every  thus  a  character  comes 
on  or  goes  off.  Nearly  a  third  of  our 
time  at  .the  Oxford  «as  spent,  not  In 
watching  "Mignon,"  but  In  reading  ex- 
planations of  the  story  In  that  extra- 
ordinary English  that  Is  met  with  no- 
where but  In  the  picture-housed.  I 
jotted  down  on  my  program  some  of 
the  more  priceless  gems — and  then  loft 
the  program  in  a  taxi.  But  I  think  I 
can  remember  the  final  one  of  all.  aftar 
a  very  unromantlc  Wilhelm  Melster  has 
at  las"t  won  for  hlm;:rlf  a  dull  and  most 
undesirable  Mignon:  ".\nd  Bo  the  Fairy 
Prince  awakens  by  hl.-f  kiss  the  Sleep- 
ing .  Beauty  to  the  Magic  of  Ujve." 

Goethe  would  have  chuckled  ovjr 
that:  and  Byron  would  have  bten 
pleased  to  hear  that  Wilhelm  Mei.<ter 
was  "a  veritable  Childe  Harold  for  his 
facile  succes.scs  among  women."  L'tlle 
things  of  this  kind  are  enough  to  sllow 
how  wrong  Bl.sliop  Welldon  Is  in  tu,)- 
posin;;  that  no  good  has  come  of  ele- 
mentary education. 

I  ivad  thought.  In  my  innocence,  that 
we  would  have  at  least  the  music  of 
"Mignon."  But  the  bulk  of  the  niuslc 
was  culled  from  Beethoven,  Puccini,  and 
a  dozen  composers  whose  names  I  never 
heard  before.  Tlie  onu  "Mignon"  t''- 
ccrpt  we  could  be  sure  of  never  being 
separated  from  for  long  was  "Know'st 
thou  the  land?"  which  a  young  lady  in 
the  orchestra  got  up  and  sung,  ::a  It 
seemed,  on  the  sliyhtest  provocation,  the 
\vords  and  molody  b;-ing  simultaneoiirly 
1  flashed  on  the  screen  each  time.  Wlth- 
1  i>ut  desiring  to  reflc^ct  in  the  least  uiion 
the  young  lady'.s  .sint;ing,  I  assure  the 
reader  that  if  I  had  heard  the  song  onl.i' 
once  more  I  should  have  got  up  and 
screamed.  Nor  did  my  troubles  with 
it  end  there.  I  went  straight  from  the 
theatre  to  the  seaside,  hoping  to  have 
a  restful  week-end  after  this  strain  on 
my  nerves.  But  I  was  rash  enough  to 
look  in  at  a  concert  there.  The  first 
thing  I  heard  was  a  selection  from 
"Mignon":  and  I  got  "Know'st  thou  the 
land?"  yet  again,  this  time  as  a  cornet 
solo.  T  do  not  want  to  hear  the  song 
ag'ain  for  twenty  years:  and  if  the  pnr- 
ducers  of  the  "modernized"  film  ver- 
sion of  "Mignon  '  want  to  know  what  I 
thinlc  of  tlieir  "opera"  I  can  only  say 
;hat  1  am  trymg  not  to  think  of  it:  J 
am  trying  to  forget  it. 

We  put)lish  today  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  following  florid  tribute  to  a 
young  lady  described  in  newspapers 
1  of  Sandwich,  Falmouth  and  Oster- 
ville  as  "Our  Favorite  Hairdresser." 

"We  all  wish  her  hon  voyage  and  that 
\  our  heads  may  not  need  attention  while 
jshe  is  absent.  This  water  journey  Is 
[to  the  fine  chain  of  coral,  strands  called 
Bermuda. 

"In  mid-ocean,  -with  the  flowers  every- 
where   in    bloom,    this  manipulator  of 
1  heads  will  bask  -  in   the   sunshine  and 
I  rest  those  weary  bones  which  have  worn 
jout  with  giving  untold  pleasure  to  the 
I  marry  summer  gue^its,  not  saying  any- 
thing about    thts  village   nabobs.  We 
trust  the  trade  winds  of  old  Bermuda 
will  bring  back  the  rosy  flush  to  her 
cheeks  and  brightness  to  those  liquid 
eyes.      While    bathing    on    the  coral 
strands  we  sincerely  trust  she  may  not 
forget  those  less  fortunate  ones  who  are 
slaving  away  at  home  trying  to  save 
enough  to  be  made  beautiful  next  season 
and  thus  enabling  her  to  take  more 
extended  trip  the  coming  year." 


ANTICIPATED 

A  few  days  ago  we  read  of  an  in- 
genious man  who  had  almost  perfected 
a  plan  tor  bottling  heat  for  future  use — 
even  for  years. 

Alas,  he  is  not  the  first.  Capt.  Lemuel 
Gulliver  was  permitted  to  see  the  grand 
academy  of  Lagado,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels. 

"The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  meagre 
'.aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  . 
hair  and  beard  long,  ragged,  and  singed  i 
in  several  places.  His  clothes,  shirt,  ] 
and  skin  were  ail  of  the  same  color. 
He  had  been  eight  years  upon  a  project 
for  extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucum- 
bers, which  were  to  be  put  into  vials 
hermetically  sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm 
the  air  in  raw,  inclement  summers.  He 
told  me  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  eight 
years  more  he  should  be  able  to  suppl> 
the  governor's  gardens  with  sunshine 
at  a  reasonable  rate;  but  he  complained 
that  hl.s  stock  was  low  and  entreated 
me  to  give  him  something  as  an  en- 
couragement to  ingenuity,  eBpecially 
since  this  had  been  a  very  dear  season 
for  cucumbers.  I  made  him  a  small 
present,  for  my  lord  had  furnished  me 
with  money  on  purpose,  because  he 
knew  their  practice  of  begging  from  all 
who  go  to  see  them." 


DAIRY  LUNCH 

(Roann,  Ind.,  Clarion) 
FOR  SALE — o-yr.-old  Jersey  cow  giv- 
ing good  flow  of  milk  and  bred.    E.  E. 
Mull. 


CORNELLA,  having  heard  that  read- 
ing the  Literary  Digest  is  a  sign  of  in- 
telligence, reads  it,  and  finds  this: 

"The  heroine,  when  she  smiles,  dis- 
closes perfect  teeth  and  perfect  feet." 


WILL  SOME  ONE  OBUIQE 

Ah  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  ask  In  your  column  for  In- 
formation as  to  "Chelifer,"  who  was 
literary  critic  for  Godey's  Magazine.  80 
or  40  years  ago,  for  the  Criterion,  and 
possibly  other  periodicals.  What  was 
his  real  name?  Did  ha  write  anythii^p 
other  than  critical  articles  for  maga- 
zines? L'-  ^■ 


ANECDOTICAL  RIDGE 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  reviewing 
'A  ."ttory-Teller  Forty  Years  in  Lon- 
don," by  W.  Pett  Ridge,  says:  "At  the 
worst  one  thinks:  What  a  lot  of  second-  I 
raters  we  are  In  this  world!  At  the  best; 
What  a  pleasant,  jovial  world  It  Is!  | 
There  are  many  middling  stories  and 
Joke.3  and  some  good  ones.  There  Is. 
for  instaace.  Sir  James  Barrle's  remark 
about  a  grandiose  personage  who  had 
asked  him  to  call:  "I'd  like  to  look  In  on 
the  chap  one  afternoon,"  he  said,  'and 
have  tea  and  a  crack  with  him.  Only 
I'm  awfully  afraid  I'd  find  the  band  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards  playing  In  the 
hall.'  One  llke.s,  too,  the  hall  porter  at 
a  clut)  who  had  his  hat  stolen  and  be- 
came convinced  that  society  was  break- 
ing up.  'By  this  time  next  week,'  he 
said  moodily,  'we  shall  have  the  streets 
of  Ix)ndon  runnin'  with  blood!'  Per- 
haps there  are  parallels  to  the  prayer 
given  in  North  London  which  began  'O 
Lord  as  thou  hast  doubtless  seen  in 
yesterday's  Daily  News—';  with  more 
confidence  one  quotes  Wilson  Barrett's 
i  reply  when  he  handed  back  the  manu- 
script of  a  farcical  comedy:  'It  has  no 
I  message.'  " 

NOT  "ABJECT"  BUT  "BRAVE" 
I  As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Slander  loves  a  shlnmg  mark,  but  i 
never  dared  breathe  criticism  against 
the  impeccable  Atlantic  Mon.thly  until 
I  became  emboldened  by  the  example  of 
!  F  B  L  yesterday.  While  my  boldness 
hasts  let  me  ask:  "How  would  you  feel 
if  you  had  hooted  at  someone  for  say- 
ing while  on  a  steamer  excursion  Oh, 
look!  a  little  island  just  went  toy'  and 
then  that  person  bring  to  you  In  tri- 
umph the  'October  number  of  our  old 
standby  and  read,  of  a  conversat  on  be- 
twee^i  passengers  on  a  train:  My  sta- 
tion is  approaching?'  ABJI:-Oi. 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

A'f  the  World  Wags: 

Please  note  the  "East  Watertown 
Pop-corn  Fountain"  on  Blgelow  avenue. 
Frankforts,  are  now  ^°'^;^I.J'Zj^^ 
same  source.  JEROBOAJU.. 

:  AD.  LIB. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  "is  difficult,  %vithin  the  compass  of 
'  a  few  words,  to  sJtetch  an  adequate 
'  biography  of  this;  talented  artist.  Fur- 
thermore, frequently  as  he  is  mentioned 
on  programs  nothing  very  definite  Is 
known  a/bout  him  except  his  remarkable 
versatility.  ^    ^  ^  ^ 

It  is  now  an  accepted  fact  that  he  is 
a  member  of  that  family  which  Includes 
such  celebrities  as  Anon.,  Ibid.,  etc. 
These  last  named,  however,  limit  their 
field  to  literature,  which  In  Itself  is 
somewhat  circumscribed  as  compared 
to  music,  and  appear  to  have  mostly 
concerned  themselves  with  scientific 
subjects  and  translations  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics.  * 

Ad.  Lib.  on  the  other  hand  has,  as 
stated  above,  a  very  broad  grasp  of  the 
field  of  music.  There  seems  to  be  no 
musical  instrument  that  he  has  not 
mastered.  Neither  is  there  any  range 
of  vocal  selection  omitted  from  his 
repertoire.  Always  gracious  and  good 
natured,  he  harbors  no  jealousies  and 
willingly  steps  Into  the  breach  when  an 
evening's  program  is  desired  at  short 
.  notice. 

!  Of  his  personal  life  and  habits  we 
Iknow  nothing— Alas!  we  do  not  even 
know  when  or  where  he  was  born,  and 
I  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  entertainments 
i  have  been  given  in  his  name  for  gen- 
erations, there  Is  little  doubt  of  his  bein-r 
actively  engaged  In  his  art  long  after 
all  of  us  have  ceased  to  take  atiy  in- 
terest therein.  H.  V.  MURPHY. 
West  Somerville. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush  has  just 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  Mr.  Cush  is  well  known 
as  a  seasoned  traveler.  He  was  heard 
referring  to  this  country  as  "the  States  ' 
as  soon  as  the  train  crossed  the  New 
Brunswick  frontier.  He  never  fails  to 
keep   his  friends   Informed   as   to  his 

I  itinerary  by  sending  postal  cards  with 
the  words:  "Having  a  fine  time.  Wish 
you  were  here."  Sometimes  he  adds: 
"X  Is  my  room.  Fine  view."  This 
gives  the  personal  toucl\  he  cultivates 
in  all  his  correspondence.  Mr.  Cush 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  hotel  dining 

I  rooms.  He  roars:  "A  little  service 
here,   George."    He   Insists  on  mixing 

!  his  own  salad  to  the  edification  of  the 
other  guests.  On  his  return  from  Can- 
ada he  smuggled  in  a  small  bottle.  "Not 
that  he  drinks  the  stuff."  as  Mrs.  Cush 
gavly  remarks,  but  "just  for  a  lark." 
Boston.  A-  TBXPHAAIMFiR. 


Mr.  William  Beebe  in  the  November 
number  of  Asia  describes  his  adventures 
on  the  Galapaeos,  the  islands  of  the 
tortoises,  the  Enchanted  Isles.  He 
alludes  to  Admiral  Porter's  account,  he 
speaks  of  Charles  Darwin  spending  over 
a  month  on  the  Islands,  and  he  adds: 
"Of  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  their  In- 
habitants Conan  Doyle  or  Wells  could 
write  many  chapters  of  Btralghl  descrip- 
tion that  would  fit  in  perfectly  with  a 
tale  of  ancient  days  or  Indeed  of 
another  planet." 

But  not  a  word  about  Herman  Mel- 
ville's remarkable  series  of  10  sketches 
— "The    Enchantadas;     or    Enchanted  1 
Isles,"     beginning:     "Tako     five     and  i 
twenty  heaps  of  cinders  dumped  here  I 
and  there  in  an  outside  city  lot;  Imagine 
some  of  them  magnified  into  mountains, 
and  the  vacant  lot  the  sea;  and  you 
win  have  a  fit  Idea  of  the  general  aspect 
of  the  Enchantadas,  or  Enchanted  Isles,  j 
A   group   rather   of   extinct   volcanoes  j 
than  of  isles,  looking  much  as  the  world 
at  large  might  after  a  penal  conflagra.  , 
t'.on." 

These  sketches,  which  with  "Benito 
Cereno"  are  ranked  by  certain  English 
critics  as  superior  even  to  "Moby  Dick," 
were  first  published  in  Putnam's  Mag- 
azine. They  fill  almost  a  third  of  Uie 
space  in  "Piazza  Tales."  It  was  Mr.  A. 
N.  Tomlinson  who  said  of  the  Melville  of 
these  sketches:  "In  simple,  firm,  and 
nervous  English,  which  in  these  days 
it  is  salutary  to  read,  he  creates  the 
Galapagos  In  a  reader's  vision  till  they 
loom  with  all  the  dark,  sinister,  and 
significant  character  of  a  nightmare  in 
which  reason  plays  only  like  fitful 
lightning." 

Is  It  possible  that  Mr.  Beebe  has 
never  read  these  sketches?  What  a 
pleasure  he  has  awaiting  him! 

On  the  agenda  of  the  morning  ser- 
vice of  a  church  In  Bvanston,  111.,  Hymn 
526,  "Come,  Ye  Disconsolate,"  was  fol- 
lowed directly  by  Presentation  of  the 
Current  Expense  Budget. 

Mr.  Anon  suggests  that  the  follow- 
ing For-Sale  advertisement  should  bear 
the  caption,  "AH  the  Comforts  of  Hell." 
A  LOT  IN  OAK  RIDGE  CEMETERY, 
eight  graves;  one  kitchen  steel  range 
and  large  Grand  Universal  range  with 
hot-water  front.    Fone  Columbus  7255. 

I  SERMONETTE 
1    He  kissed  her  once. 
He  kissed  her  twice: 

She  did  not  say  him  nay; 
To  sliow  his  love. 

He  kissed  her  thrice: 
Three  times  In  one  brief  day! 

He  thought  him  once. 
He  thought  him  twice: 

"With  men  she's  somewhat  free." 
Despite  his  love. 
He  thought  him  thrice: 

"She'll  make  no  wife  for  me." 

— ^Agathallo. 


so  smiling  as  ii  me  prince  had  been  In 
Jest,  he  said:  "That's  a  good  joke;  but 
we  do  It  much  better  In  England."  and 
he  threw  a  full  glass  of  wine  In  the 
face  of  the  prince. 

Our  Oglethorpe  must  have  been 
something  of  a  fire-eater,  benevolent 
as  he  was:  for  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
of  him  when  he  was  87  years  old:  "Fli.s 
teeth  are  gone;  he  is  a  shadow,  and  a 
wrinkled  one;  but  his  spirits  and  his 
spirit  are  in  full  bloom:  two  years  and 
a  half  ago  he  challenged  a  neighboring 
ge-nlleman  for  trespassing  on  his 
manor." 

Oglethorpe  was  dug  up  at  Cranham. 
We  know  not  the  place,  but  It  Is  prob- 
ably a  restful  one.  Will  the  old  g.-neni 
lie  as  quietly  at  Atlanta,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  stirring,  hustling  town,  where 
once  a  year  the  visiting  Metropolitan 
opera  company  swells  the  din. 


,  drunken  clerk,  the 
wean-,  u..:...ppy  Philip  of  Spain,  the 
corporal  about  to  die— Mr.  Challapln 
can  make  them  live. 

This  amazing  skill  at  characteriza- 
tion stirs  vast  audiences  to  wild  en- 
thusiasm. But  even  so  It  seems  Im- 
'  provident  in  Mr.  Chailspln  to  make 
Buch  slight  use  of  the  pasely  beautiful 
in  song  as  lies  at  his  command. 

R.  R.  G. 

pe^  //>    /    *  ? 

'"KIKI,"  MADE  OVER, 


John  Paul  Jones  was  brought  over 
from  Paris  not  long  ago.  We  doubt  If 
he  is  the  happier.  Then  there  is  By- 
ron's epigram: 

"In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 
Will  Cobbett  has  done  well: 
You  visit  him  on  earth  again. 
He'll  visit  you  in  hell." 

Peter  Paul  Ruben's  Satyr  Is  shown 
In  a  Chicago  picture  shop  window  as 
"Ruben's  famous  Satire." 

For  several  seasons  in  London  music 
critics  spoke  of  Debussy's  "Afternoon 
of  a  Faun"  as  the  "Afternoon  of  a 
Fawn." 

THE  VISITING  FOREIGNER 

W.  A.  F.  has  received  a  letter  from  a 
French  composer  inclosing  a  letter  from 
a  French  friend  of  his  visiting  a  family 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  friend  wrote 
in  part:  .■ 

"Yes,  I  am  learning  rapidly  English. 
But  mon  Dieu,  there  are  so  many  what 
you'  call  -idiosyncracles.'  For  example, 
when  mv  hostess  and  her  daughter  took 
me  to  ride  recently  to  the  White  moun- 
tains It  was  cool  weather.  Before  we 
departed  my  hostess  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter- 'Do  you  need  your  capon?  She 
replied:  'No,  thank  you.'  I  look  around 
for  the  bird,  but  did  not  see  it.  My 
hostess  was  much  amused,  and  I  ex- 
plained that  I  could  not  comprehend 
why  her  daughter  needed  a  capon. 
Then  they  both  laughed  with  enthusi- 
asm Then  suddenly  there  was  much 
wind,  and  my  hostess  urged  her  daugh- 
ter again:  'Do  you  need  your  capon? 
She  said:  'Yes,  I  do,  mother.'  Voila! 
madame,'  1  exclaimed  at  the  Instant 
•But  where  is  the  capon?'  'I  have  It 
on  '  cried  the  daughter,  and  she  and  her 
mother  shrieked  with  laughter.  And  it 
was  not  a  bird  at  all,  but  a  cape  on.' 

CINDERELLA,  STENOGRAPHER 

WANTED 
Private  Secretary 
Experienced    stenographer    for  shoe 
factory  office.    Shoo  factory  experience 
preferred.    Sample  foot  size  4B  desired 
for  model  work. 

ADDRESS  BOX  77. 
I  Care  of  News  Offlca. 

CHAUAPIN  CHARMS 


TRANSPLANTING 

So  the  body  of  Gen.  Oglethorpe  has 
been  dug  up  and  will  be  moved  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.    There  are  special,  favoring 
months  fbr  the  transplanting  of  certain 
trees.    Man,  a  noble  animal,   may  be 
transplanted  at  any  time.  , 
The  general  was  a  fine  fellow  even 
if  he  did  treat  Charles  Wesley,  a  mis- 
sionary   in    Georgia,    rather  brutally. 
(  T  ilin  Wesley's  Journal  gives  a  curious 
.Tlption    of  Georgia    in  the  early 
s  )     Oglethorpe    directed  attention 
ibuses  In  London  jails.    He  and  his 
!)w-trustee3    in    the    settlement  o£ 
i-  orgia  laid  down  a  law  that  no  slave 
I  should     be     employed.      If  Benjamin 
I  Franklin  Is  to  be  believed,  Georgia  wasi 
I  settled  with  little  forethought:  "Instead 
'of  being  made  with  hardy,  industrious 
husbandmen,  it  w-as  with  families  of  I 
broken  shopkeepers,  and  other  insolvent 
debtors;  many  of  idle  habits,  taken  out 
of  the  jails,  who  being  set  down  in  the 
woods,    unqualified    for    clearing  land, 
and  unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a 
new  settlement,  perished  in  numbers, 
leaving  many  helpless  children  unpro- 
vided for."  .    .    ^    ^  , 

Dr    Samuel  Johnson   admired  Ogle- 
thorpe and  wished  to  wTlt«  his  life,  but 
it  was  Pope  who  wrote: 
"One  driven  "by  strong  benevolence  of 
soul,  ,  . 

Shall  fly,  like  Oglethoipe,  from  pole  to 
pole." 

Tet  the  benevolent  Oglethorpe  stoutly 
defended  duelling.  When  he  -was  a 
voung  man,  serving  under  Prince 
Eugene,  he  was  sitting  at  table  with  a 
prince  of  Wurtemberg.  who,  taking  up 
o.  glass  of  wine,  caused  some  drops  to 
fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face.  If  he  had 
challenged  the  prince  he  might  have 
been  thought  quarrelsome;  but  he  could 
not  endure  the  suspicion  of  cowardice. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
TRE.MONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Kikl,"  a  comedy 
In  three  acts  adapted  from  the  French 
of  Andre  Picard,  Produced  by  David; 
Relasco.  „    ^  I 

victor  Renal  Sam  B.  nardyi 

Karon  RaPP  "  -  -        ^K,  .^' 

Brule   Thoinai  Flnrtlay 

T.i„   Carlton  Bri-kett 

'iinottV  ■  ".V  Sidney  EUintt 

Adolptip  Thomas  MU<-he11 

-l-hf  Doctor  "•'^„".'!,'''','.'"J^.' 

Pnulptte  •V'"th 

rialre  Belva  M,-Kay 

\l;ree]   MIsmon  nansi>er  , 

Klorine.'.'  

ThP  rook  .Jane  F^rreW  I 

^i^l  Lenore  t.lnc  . 

In  the  forties  or  fifties  of  the  last 
century  a  delegate  from  Chelsea,  Vt., 
attended  a  political  convention  where 
a  platform  was  to  be  adopted.  On  his 
return  he  was  asked  at  the  store  what; 
ho  thought  of  the  convention.  "Well,, 
It  was  spirited,  quite  spirited,  but  they, 
pruned  the  platform  of  its  most  Jn-' 
I  herent  qualities." 

I  What  would  the  ingenious  M.  Picard 
I  have  said  to  his  comedy  as  it  was 
,  put  on  the  stage  last  night?  He  would 
surely  have  praised  the  acting  of  Miss 
Ulrlc,  but  would  he  have  fully  re-i 
cognized  his  comedy,  would  he  have! 
known  his  dialogue? 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  when  a 
French  comedy  Is  turned  into  English! 
for  American  use,  that  a  man's  mis. 
tress  becomes  his  wife,  loyal  or  dl-j 
vorced,  so  great  is  the  care  of  ourj 
managers  for  the  preservation  of  ourj 
morals.  Therefore,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising to  find  M.  Renal  at  odds  with 
his  "wife,  •  to  find  Mme.  Renal  as  a 
spouse,  wishing  a  restoration  of  do- 
mestic bUss.  jealous  of  the  interloping 
Klki. 

Nor  was  It  surprising  to  find  KIkl  at 
the  end  solemnly  assuring  M.  Renal  that 
she  had  always  been  a  "good  girl," 
saving  herself  for  him  in  spite  of  all 
tamntntlons  and  presenting  to  him  a 
cte'n  b  i  o?  moral  health.  (We  thought 
we  heard  M.  Picard  snickering  as  the 

curtain  fell.)  *i,a* 
And  the  dialogue!    Is  it  possible  tl  at 
M.  Picard  put  into  the  mouth  of  Kikl 
,    the  equivalent  of  our  gutter  slang  and 
frequent  "damns"?  Even  when  French 
1    writers  concoct  the  wildest  farces,  hey 
Tre  often  witty,  masters  of  msinuat  on. 
deUcately  indelicate,  and  M.  Picard  is  a 
man  of  parts,  as  he  has  shown  in  other 

^'^'t  Tve  must  take  P.irlsian  plays  In  , 
thr  "adaptations  to  r-uit  Ame-i'-an  , 
taste,"  as  they  are.  and  be  reasonably 
thankful  when  they  gl^e  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Miss  Ulric  in  a  r^ost  con- 
genial role.  This  particular  ->omedy  in 
Its  adaptation  Is  of  Interest  only  be- 
<iuse  of  her.  She  tears  the  bur.  en 
sSe  bears  oft  the  honors.  The  other 
Characters  are  as  f cedars  to  her.  nor 
were  they  last  night  so  sharply  defined 
that  they  stood  out  in  bold  relief 

Miss  Uh-lo  plays  the  part  of  a  Paris- j 
lan  gamine,  cheeky,  the  most  cheerful  | 
and  versatile  of  liars,  a  spitfire  ambi- 
Uous     but  apparently     without  talent 
even  for  a  cafe  concert,  wise  l'^  the 
wavs  and  wiles  of  men,  having  mtle 
resoect  if  any  for  women,  who  as  a  | 
choruf  girl  fans  m  love  with  theatre 
manager  and  is  bouna  t.  have  him.  He 
having  had  a  row  wi^h  nis  mi.lrese-we 
!  mean  to  say  his  divorced  wif^,  who  is 
S,e   star   Jt  his   "shebang"-ls   lone  y 
and,  as  Klki  having  forced  her  way  In.o  | 
Ws  room,  sticks  there  Hire  a  limpet  to  a  | 
rock,  he,  feeling  lonely,  invites  her  to  . 
sapper  and  then  take^  her  to  his  apart-  , 

"Let  not  Mrs.  Grundy  or  the  censor  be  i 
shocked.     In    the   adaptation,  nothing 
happens:  but  Kiki.  to  the  annoyance  of  i 
master  L^d  servants,  persists  stay- 
ing,  refuses   to   accept   Baron   Rapp  s  | 

senile  offer,  and  fl"f  ,F'^f  ^^^^ff'^^  1 
heotlc  T'^e  returning  "wife'  rages  in 
!  vain  ■  Klki  comes  out  of  her  false  fit 
land  there  is  the  expected  and  desired 
I  hajipy  ending.  The  audience  leaves,  de- 
i  lighted  with  Mies  Ulric's  acting  and 
Bry  short  list.    Less  ana  j^^^  intrinsic  goodness, 

his  way  by  the  dlsPjay  "^^^Thrfha^acter  of  Klki  in  its  many  i 
"  phlses  is  revealed  by  Miss  Ulrlc  warn 

consummate    Kkill.      She    makes  that 


ous  reasonable.  Whether  she  itorras, 
lies,  threatens,  shyly  or  boldly  asserts 
her  passion  for  the  manager,  she  Is 
true  to  the  nature  of  the  gamine.  How- 
ever startling  her  speech,  she  Is  not 
aggressively  coarse,  and  In  her  most 
daring  pranks  she  does  not  lose  the 
admiration  of  the  spectator.  For  Miss 
Ulric's  Kiki  even  when  she  makes  her- 
self out  the  worst  is  lovable. 

As  we  have  said,  the  chief  duty  of 
the  other  comedians  is  to  "feed  "  her. 
Perhaps  the  Impersonation  of  the  doc- 
tor In  the  cataleptic  scene  by  Mr. 
Burkhardt  was  the  one  most  in  the 
spirit  of  Parisian  farce. 

A  very  large  audience  gave  constant 
and  hearty  manifestations  of  approval. 


ST.  JAMES— "Rose  Briar."  a  comedy 
in  three  acts.    First  played  in  New  York 
Dec.  25,  1922,  -with  BllUe  Burke.    Fir.st  ] 
time  in  Boston.  ' 

 HaroM  <.linsi> 

M  "s  \°cely    . .  J  ill  M mdlpt on 

^V^^:.::::  ^''KXkVh 

M  ;  rarad«:::::..  wait.;-  Gilbert 

\lri    Valentine   \  lola  Koacll 

'  Mrnrtenr  PrlWe  Houston  Richards 

Miss  Shephard  -^nna  Lajng 

"Rose  Briar"  is  the  fable  of  Lola 
Pratt,  the  original  "baby-talk"  woman 
of  Tarkington's  "Seventeen,"  now 
grown  older,  but  still  sweetly  insistent 
on  her  monopoly  of  attention.  But 
there  is  not  the  spontaneity  nor  sparkle 
of  "Seventeen."  and  "Rose  Briar"  is 
cluttered  with  much  unnecessary  re- 
iteration and  strained  comedy.  The  plot 
centres  about  Rose  Briar,  an  ingenuous 
performer  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
notorious  cafe,  who  has  been  unwit- 
tingly engaged  as  an  accessory  in  a 
proposed  divorce  suit.  But  she  proves 
to  be  as  nlmble-wltted  as  she  is  pleas-  ] 
ing  to  look  upon,  and  turns  the  tables  on  | 
the  bromidic  Mrs.  Valentine  by  bur- 
lesquing her  with  lU  concealed  mimicry. 

The  performance  at  the  St.  James 
was  a  good  one.  Mark  Kent,  as  the 
dvspeptic  and  crotchety  Valentine,  who 
has  not  laughed  for  years,  gives  a 
whimsical,  sensitive  characterization 
that  has  much  of  the  charm  of  Lob  in 
VDear  Brutus."  and  of  Mr.  Carraway 
Plm.  Viola  Roach,  as  a  variation  of 
the  perennial  Dulcy.  is  cast  for  a  role 
that  suits  her  nervous  and  varied  emo- 
tional powers,  and  Adelyn  Bushnell 
played  the  guileful  Rose  Briar  with  a 
good  light  comedy  touch. 

As  for  the  production,  the  scenic  force 
outdid  Itself  to  recreate  the  sumptuous 
backgrounds  of  the  cafe  Pompadour  and 
'  the  Valentines'  country  house.  The 
incidental  ballet  wus  effectively  staged 
and  the  dancing  of  Jill  MIddleton 
pleasant  variation.  E.  G 


At  his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall  Feodor  Challapln,  bass, 
sang  several  familiar  piece»-the  great 
air  from  Verdi's  "Don  Carlos;"  two 
songs  by  Feodor  Koenemann,  the  excel- 
lent accompanist  of  the  afternoon,  "The 
Three    Roads"    and  "When  the  King' 
Went  Forth  to  War":  two  songs  by 
Dargomizhskj-.  "The  Government  Clerk 
and    "The    Old    Corporal";     a  Rus- 
sian   "Convict  Song";    one  of  Rubin-, 
stein's  Persian  songs,  best  known  hy  , 
the  German  text  "Gelb  Roelt  Mir  Zu - 
Fuessen";  the  "Volga  Boat  Song'^  and 
Mocessorgasky's    "Song   of     he  Flea 
Although    it    was   25   minutes  of  six 
when  Mr.   Challapln  finished  his  last 
song.  It  is  safe  to  guess  that  he  sang 
a  song  or  two  more:  the  large  audience 
■would  not  take  no  for  an  ans-wer. 

And  Mr.  Koenemann,  as  -well  as  tno 
accompanists,  played  a  showy  arrange- 
ment of  the  "Blue  Danube'  yaltz,  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  audience. ^ijo  asked 
for    two    extra    pieces,    and  Rudolph 
Polk,   a  violinist  of  fine   skill,  Plajed 
■with  authority  and  with  charm  the  first 
movement    of    Lalo's    "Spanish  Sym- 
phony."   an    introduction   and  Taran- 
tella and  a  Caprice  Basque  by  Sarasate, 
Schubert's   "Ave   Marie,''   and  an  ar- 
rangement by  Kreisler  for  a  Span.sh 
.     serenade  by  Chaminade-and  torjood 
measurement  an  encore  piece  which  the 
audience  hotly  demanded. 

Mr.  Chaliapin'3  recitals,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  not  like  those  of  other  sing- 
ers    There  is  always  music  in  plenty 
by 'artists  -who  assist,  there  is  no  pro- 
gram printed,  since  Mr.  Challapln  likes 
To  feel  free  to  sing  -whatever  the  spirit 
mav  move  him  to  sing.    He  chooses  his 
^ongs  from  a  very  short  list.    Less  and 
less  he  makes  his  way  by     .  . 
of  his  beautiful  voice  and  by  the  fine 
skill  In  song  of  which  he  is  a  master. 
More  and  more  heavily  he  leans  on  his 
po  vtr  of  dramatic  characterization, 


GREEN  GODDESS"  J 

jrr;:«r.,--=r:.,rr,-w,;;£^ 

Archer's  play.  ...  .George  Aril « 

The  Rajah  of  Rukh   ..Alice  Joyce 

LuclUa  Crespin  '..David  Powell 

Dr.  Basil  Treh«rne   Harry  T.  Morey 

M«J.  Crespln   Jetta  Goudal 

The  Ayat   i,an  Slmps'^n 

Watkins  'wilUam  Worrhln«ton 

and  now  under  .^'^f,  °"lodramatlc 
Olcott,  WlUiam  Archer  s  jn^^^^^  ^^^^ 

•pot-boiler  of  t^'l'ture  consPlcu°"«  fo. 
converted  into  a  P''=.'"7.t^°^'^character- 
Its  direct  action  ami  alstinCT 
I  izations.  Some  of  '■^°l^l'2nementi^A 
'  of  the  stage  version  tliat  r^^^^^t  tom- 
1  by  dazzling  lights  '^';!^^s,erence  1 

!toms,  has  been  lost  in  the  fan  ^^^^1 
to  the  screen,  but  ^here  is  | 
:  effect  of  remoteness  and  is^  atU^n 
sweeping  Pictures  of  the  Hltn     y  ^ 

"The  Gren  Goddess  J- i^ve  be- 
come  the  titles  of  the  liim.  ^^.3 
has  been  omitted,  that^  "Xatlcin  as. 
final  summing  "P.  °'  .^^^Jve  been  a 
"well,    she'd    probably  bave 

women    who    "^^e        nuMh  where  re- 
from  an  ^eroPlane  into  Rukh 

Hgious  fanatic^  ^nsl^t  on^^  as  1 
them  to  the  green  ^  ^^^^^ 
tribute  for  the  English  captur  ^^^.^ 
Rukhlans,  George  Arllss  as^  t 
Himalayan  potentate  gobbles, 
verslty  training  ^^^Ij.^'on  the  screen 
,s  as  fl"'«^^^,^^",ttge     Every  gesture  1 

l  °"l4\^  Ss.n,  tbe  ^oHgh^al  Wat^^^^^^ 
plays  with  a  "'''^^^^^"^i'^uda  Is  the  ' 
and  cliaracter.  and  ^^ole  ona  of 

Ayah  makes  a  very  "''"'f.  J°  j^vce  In 
irnportance  and  charm,    -f.""  ''^^^  ,or 

Morey  as  Maj.  Crespin  ^  . 

I  well  as  Dr.  Traharne  Ba\9  goo  ^  ^ 

I  sonatlons. 


I  JULIA  SANDERSON 

Julia  Sandprson  of  musloal  comedy 
fame,  vaudeville's  latest  recruit.  Is  feat- 
ured In  an  excellent  bill  at  Keith's  the- 
atre this  week.  The  charming  star  Is 
assisted  by  Herman  Hupfeld,  composer, 
who  accompanies  the  songs  she  sings 
on  the  piano  and  violin. 

Two  of  Miss  Sanderson's  selections 
are  worthy  of  special  mention.  They 
are  "The  Little  Tin  Soldier  and  the 
Little  Rag  Doll"  and  "You're  the  One 
I've  Been  Waltlnsr  For."  The  tunes  are 
catchy  and  oft'er  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  tlie  former  musical  comedy  star  to 
show  some  fine  dancing.  The  act  Is 
wf-n  stated  and  the  costumes  are  the 
kind  that  made  Miss  Sanderson  an  out 
standing  figure  In  "Tangerine"  and  the 
other  shows  In  which  she  appeared. 

iMU  CTayton  and  CllfT  Edwards  In 
"Please  Stop"  offer  a  pleasing  singing 
and  dancing  blackface  eklt.  Clayton  is 
a  remarkable  ukelele  player  and  his 
partner  a  clever  soft  shoe  dancer. 
Clever  patter  helps  the  pair  In  present- 
ing 15  minutes  of  real  entertainment. 

The  Grtftln  Twins,  billed  as  "Two 
Prince  Charmlngs  of  Vaudeville,"  are 
a  pair  of  nimble-footed  youngsters 
They  offer  a  variety  of  dances  ajid  the.lr 
presentation  of  an  Eg^'Ptlan  costume 
dance  Is  one  of  the  best  of  Its  kind 
ever  offered  here. 

Howard  Ky^a  offers  a  dramatic  play- 
let. "The  House  at  the  Crossroads."  He 
Is  ablv  supported. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  are  Lia  Bora 
and  Beckman  In  "A  Little  Bit  of  Every- 
thing," Tex  McLcod.  "The  Texas  Cow- 
boy." who  spins  ropes  and  yarns;  Ray 
and  Maree  Fern,  In  "A  Vaudeville  Di- 
version, the  Shlek,"  and  the  motion 
pictures. 


I  .':i-o  111.'  .'iteoplrM  near  ;mil  I.n  - 
Like  silhouettes  they  t.aperlng  rise, 
_     And  touch  a  slowly  climbing  srtar. 


Whila  In  the  streets  that  quieter  grow, 
A»  darker  gets  the  twilight,  soon 

A  thou.wnd  lamps  will  shine  and  glow — 
Bach  like  a  Lilliputian  moon! 

But  when  I  see  none.  look  above 
These  little  lights  thpy  hurry  by, 

I  wondeir  how  I  came  to  love 
The  chajisee  of  the  twilight  sky. 

9,  12,  21. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


COLONIAL:  Ziegfeld  Follies;  a 
sumptuous  glorification  of 
American  beauty,  with  dancing, 
singing,  comic  scenes  and  dia- 
logue.   Next  to  last  week. 

COPLEY:  Milne's  delightful  com- 
edy "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By" 
with  Mr.  Clive  admirable  as 
Mr.  Plm.   Second  and  last  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET:  «Thank-U"  a 
pleasing  comedy  of  a  small 
town  minister's  tribulations  and 
recompense.  Sentiment  and 
satire.  Harry  Davenport  and 
Martha  Hedman.   Fourth  week. 

MAJESTIC:  22d  and  last  week 
of  -  the  remarkable  film  "The 
Covered  Wagon,"  picturing  Em- 
erson Hough's  romance  of  the 
great  trek  to  Oregon. 

PLYMOUTH:  "The  Cat  and  the 
Canary,"  a  drama  (tf  mystery 
and  comedy,  t)irills  and  laughs. 
Seventh  week. 

SELWYN:    "Runnin*    Wild,"  a 
joyous  negro  comedy,  dancing 
and  song.    Miller  and  Lyles, 
comedians.    Last  week.    Mid-  - 
night  performance  on  Thurs-  i. 
day.  , 

SHUBERT:  Baliev  and  his  i 
Chauve  Souris  Russian  Vaude-  t 
ville  company.  An  unusual  and  I 
artistically  entertaining  show.  ; 
Last  week.  I 

TREMONT  TEMPLE:  The  en-  ' 
grossing  film  version  of  Hugo's 
"Notre  Dame,"  spectacular  and 
highly  dramatic,  prepared  with 
great  care  and  acted  with 
spirit  by  a  capable  company. 
Lon  Chaney  as  Quasimodo. 
Fifth  week. 

WILBUR:    "Sally,    Irene  and 
Mary,"    an    amusing  musical 
comedy  of  varied  New  York 
i    life,   Eddie    Dowling,  leading 
1    comedian.   Eleventh  week. 


!  "Still,  the  .practice  of  menus  In  French 
hfia  Its  enticements,  best  of  which  Is  to 
have  the  waiter,  when  asked  Just  what 
a    dish     may     be,    reply:  'Pardon, 

Jtfonsleur,  whlla  I  go  to  the  Wtchen  and 
ask  the  ohef;  he,  probably,  will  know.'  " 

, — Tantalus.  / 

BILL  OF  FARE  VS.  MENU 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  those  protesting 
aprainst  French  names  for  dish;js  on  a 
bin  of  fare  calling  that  bill  of  faro  a 
"menu." 

"Bill  of  fare"  has  a  sturdy  sound— It 
speaks  of  thick  soup,  beef,  and  pie. 

"Menu"  did  not  come  into  the 
English  language  before  the  late  thirties 
of  the  last  century.  In  the  French  of 
the  17th  century  it  meant  "the  pretty 

,  dishes,  or  fine  meat  at  table."  So  old 
Cotgravo  defines  It.  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson    would    not    expect    to  find 

I  corned  beef  and  cabbage  on  a  "menu." 
The  word  also  meant  the  head,  feet  and 
paunch  of  a  sheep. 

"Walter,  give  me  the  bin  of  ftu-e!" 
A  virile  order,  while  "menu"  Is  for 
persons  with  mincing  gait,  thin,  high- 
pitched  voices  and  faint  appetites. 
_  And  yet  "menu"  Is  preferable  to 
program."  In  the  old  days  at  Sara- 
toga hotels  where  men  and  women  ate 
recklessly,  having  in  mind  the  adjacent 
sanitary  springs,  a  woman  whose 
pudgT  hands  were  heavy  with  dia- 
monds of  the  headlight  order  would  call 
loudly,  seating  herself  at  table,  for  a 
"program,"  and  then  enjoy  nearly- each 
and  every  "number"  on  it,  from  soup 
to  nuts  and  raisins. 


PICTORIAL  LICENSE 

As  tile  World  Wags: 

Wonderful  seamen,  these  cartoonists' 
-Bnggs  in  today's  Herald  gives  U9  a  re- 
sume of  the  famous  first  vovage  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  An  agony  in 
SIX  spasms,  as  It  wpre.  In  the  first  pic- 
ture we  see  the  banta  Maria  setting 
out.  She  Is  depicted  much  as  the  rep- 
lica of  the  Santa  Maria  looks  in  pro- 
file, but  IS  totally  innocent  of  sails  In 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  pictures 
we  see  the  Santa  Maria  heading  west- 
jWard,  still  under  bare  poles,  on  the 
70-day  cruise  that  ended  at  the  island 
[  of  San  Salvador.  To  ihis  other  discour- 
agements Columbus  had  head  winds  all 
the  way  across,  as  the  na,gs  at  the 
mastheads  of  his  caravel  are  shown 
b  owing  dead  astern.  Some  little 
kicker"  Chris  must  have  had  in  his 
packet  to  have  done  the  2000  odd  mile.? 
of  blue  water,  sans  sails  and  favoring 
Av^nds!  In  the  fifth  spasm  we  see  the 
caravel  safely  arrived  at  San  Salvador 
where  the  crew,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  are  throwing  over  the 
mud-hooks,  not  only  from  the  bow  but 
from  the  lofty  poop  as  well.  Apparent - 
1.V  those  Castilians  of  1492  were  simply 
ticlxled  silly  to  get  shoal  water  under 
their  keel  once  more,  and  didn't  pro- 
pose to  let  go  in  a  hurry.  Sixth  spasm 
of  course,  shows  the  old  scout,  Colum- 
bus himself,  giving  visible  evidence  of 
that  'grand  and  glorious  feeling  " 

CAPTAIN  BR.VSSBOUND. 
Boston,  Oct.  12. 


Highbrow  is  a  dangerous  word.  It  is 
ised  as  an  excuse  for  indolence,  In- 
jinceritv,  and  degradajtion.  It  goes 
with  the  word  prig.  We  lose  our  souls 
:heerfuily  to  avoid  being  called  prigs. 
Because  thou  art  virtuous  sliall  there 
oe  no  more  cakes  and  ale?  Because 
there  Is  a  high  and  holy  shall  we,  who 
BJ-e  not  climbers  or  flyers,  havo  no  fun 
on  the  lower  slopes?— A.  N.  M.  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian. 


CITY  TWILIGHT 

[  hear  a  wind  rush  do^rn  the  street. 

And  drive  the  dead  leaves  to  end  fro; 
[  hear  a  noise  of  many  feet. 

As  workers  homeward  come  and  go. 


Mr.  Eugene  Golightly  told  Mr.  Auger 
at  the  Porphyry  that  he  was  for  beer 
.and  light  wines  but  against  the  return 
of  the  soft  drink  parlor. 

"USE"  AND  "TRANSPIRE" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  too  bad  to  clutter  up  your  col- 
umns with  questions  of  "good  usage  " 
but  there's  "F.  B.  L."  In  today's  column 
on  "the  comiyiete  advertiser"  with  his 
reference  to  .Mr.  Bok's  use  of  "usage"  ' 
when  he  evidently  means  "use"  and 
should  use  (?)  "use."  What?  "Con- 
tinued use  by  the  best  writer*  and 
jspeakers  makes  good  usage." 

The  Century  Dictionary  under  the 
word  "transpires"  gives  as  definition  5, 
to  happen  or  come  to  pass;  occur  (an 
lerroneous  use)"  and,  oudting  F.  Hall  on 
I  "Adjectives  in  —able,"  charges  it  to 
"the  penny-a-llners."  The  use  of  the 
l^ord  in  this  sense  is  increasing  rapidly 
;Xhere's  no  question  but  that  to  certain 
persons  it  sounds  better  than  the  sim-  ■ 
pie  word  "occur."  I  note  two  recent 
cases.  Hon.  John  W.  Davis,  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1922- 
23,  in  his  presidential  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  August  said:  '"There 
lis  scant  time  to  recount  the  events  that 
have  ti-anspired,  either  within  or  with- 
out the  legal  world,  since  we  last  as- 
sembled." 

James  Truslow  Adams  in  his  "Revo- 
lutionary   New    England"    (page  338) 

|.'-ays:  "While  the  events  described  in  the 
last  chapter  had   been   transpiring  in 

(America,  the  conflicting  nolltical  forces 


I  tc. 

Will  the  next  edition  of  the  Century 
strike  out  the  words  ("an  erroni-oiis 
use"  7  'J 

Oct.  10. 

Over  ■'50  years  ago  Kichard  limnt 
White  protested  vigorously — he  raged — 
against  the  misuse  of  "transpire," 
which  was  then  "So  flagrant  and  so 
common,  so  ridiculous  and  so  mon- 
stroulj."  We  find  the  F\)wier8  In  "The 
King's  English"  (1906)  saying  that  a 
very  firm  stand  should  be  made  against 
it,  tliough  it  has  English  patrons.  "As  a 
synonym  for  'bocorao  known,'  'trans- 
pire' is  journalistic  and  ugly,  but  may 
pass;  as  a  synonym  for  'happen,'  it  is 
a  bad  blunder,  but  not  uncommon." 
The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  says  of 
the  misuse  of  "transpire"  for  "occur, 
happen":  "Evidently  arising  from  mls- 
[understanding  such  a  sentence  as  'What 
had  traii.spired  during  his  absence  h'- 
did  not  know.'  Apparently  began  in 
ju.  S.  about  1800;  registered  in  Web- 
ster's Diet.  1S28  (not  In  Webster  1806)." 
jln  the  illustrations'  of  the  misuse  are 
the  names  of  W,  I*  Garrison,  Dickens, 
Hawthorne  and  Laurence  Oliphant.  But 
still  more  objectionable .  to  -OMr  mind  is 
the  use  of  "proven"  for  "proved." 


ONLY  TWO  CUASSES 

"The  average  honest  ^Frenchwoman 
uses  two  pounds  of  powder\a  year;  while 
demimondains  and  society*  women  em- 
ploy about  live  pounds  yeaijly." 


In  Ottawa,  III. — C.  O.  W.  informs  us, 
Miss  Gospel  lives  in  Chapel}  street  in  a 
house  owned  by  Mr.  Godfrely.  and  Mrs. 
Pray  is  her  neighbor. 

Mr.  March  G.  Bennett  writae:  "It  rrmy  j 
interest  the  Academy  to  knc«vv  that  O.  | 
L,.  Canine  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  is  build- 
ing a  house  there  for  Ray  Pox-V 

"Mr.  W.  C.  Joslin  recently  ^w  in  a 
Pennsylvania,  town  this  sign  in!  front  of 
a  shop:  "Cleaning  and  Pre3Slns-iU)f  Suits. 
Repairing  In  the  Rear."  ^ 


But  if  the  greatei-  part  eensist  of  such 
who  can  better  endure  the  noise  of 
any  bii-d(  fiddle-string,  of  piece  of  wood 
than  the  Voice  of  a  philosophei")  Plels- 
trtitus  hath  fehowrt  US  wha6  to  Bel  fef 
being  &t  ailterence  with  hIS  SonS,  when 
he  heard  his  enemies  1-ejolced  at  it, 
In  a,  full  fessembiy  he  aeciaxed  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  persuade  his  sons 
to  submit  to  him)  but  since  he  found 
them  obstinate,  he  was  resolved  to 
yield  and  submit  to  theif  humors.  So 
a  philosopher,  midst  those  companions 
that  slight  his  excellent  discourse,  will 
lay  a^ide  his  gravity,  follow  them,  and 
comply  with  their  humor  as  far  as 
decency  nill  permit. — Plutarch's  Sym- 
poslacS, 


Cold  bones,  iron  men,  pieces  of  long 
jgreen.  Mr,  Herkimer  JohnBon  Viae 
[greatly  pleased  when  he  found  an 
Instance  of  modern  elang  In  Beaumont 
^nd  Fletcher's  tragedy,  "Eonduca"; 
"For  my  part,  friends, 
TVhlch  Is  but  twenty  beans  a  day  (a 
hard  world  for  officers  and  men  of 
action.)" 

Tt  was  Mr.  Johnson  who  told  Mr, 
Auger  that  he  would  find  the  word 
"slnioleon"  In  the  Greek  dictionary, 
and  that  the  word  frequently  occurred 
In  Xenophon,  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dldes. 


(I 


IN   ANSWER  TO  "DIRIGO" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  small  stream  in  the  western 
part  of  Vermont  is  called  "The  Lemon 
Fair,"  according  to  the  etorlee  of  a 
half  century  ago,  because  one  of  the 
early  settlers  went  fishing  there  (I 
think  It  was  Friday,  the  13th)  and  In- 
stead of  catching  any  fish  he  fell  in. 
In  tellingr  his  troubles  to  the  neighbors, 
he  said  that  it  was  a  "lamentable 
affair."  Tliose  Yankees  thought  that 
that  was  funny,  and  so  the  name  in 
its  abbreviated  form  has  stuck  to  the 
stream  ail  of  these  years.  I  hope  that 
this   explanation   will   be  satisfactory. 

Maiden.  C.  E.  Kidder. 

"Dlrigo,"  asking  the  origin  \)t  the 
names  Lemon  Fair  and  Ticklenaked. 
said  that  they  were  given  to  poods,  not 
rivers,  but  Mr.  Kidder  i.'s  right.  Lemon- 
fair  river  is  a  branch  of  Otter  creek.  It 
is,  or  was,  a  sluggish,  muddy  stream. 
It  was  said  that  when  early  settlers 
came  to  it  and  saw  the  difficulty  of 
crossing,  an  old  woman  exclaimed: 
is  a  lam-en-ta-ble  affair."— Ed. 


"It 


WHO  WOULD  HAVE  SUSPECTED  ITl 

(Ohlcago  Herald-Exominer.) 
Customs  officials  now  fear  that  thou- 
sands  of  cases   of  liquor   have  been 
smuggled  into  the  country. 


IN  SPITE  OF  ALL  TEMPTATIONS 

^Monmouth  (111.)  AtU*,) 
P.obcrt  Weir  of  Burlington  was  a  dc- 
i:nt  visitor  in  town. 


"The  grave's  a  fine  and  private  place, 
But  none,  I  think,  do  there  embrace." 

"MENU"  AGAIN 

Me  (lad  sent  our  Utile  piece  about 
"bill  of  faro"  and  "menu"  to  the  com- 
posing room  when  we  received  tliio 
letter: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Representative  Fred  A.  Britten  should 
have  gone  a  stop  farther  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  use  of  French  on  the  bills  , 
of  faro  on  American  vessels;  his  crltl-  • 
cism  should  have  embraced  criticism  of  . 
the  use  of  the  word  "menu"  In  place  of 
"bill  of  fare,"  as  well  as  criticism  of  the  I 
u.se  of  French  for  the  names  of  the 
eatables  listed  on  bills  of  fare.  Not 
only  on  American  vessels,  but  in  all 
English-speaking  communities,  the  word 
"menu"  should  be  tabooed  and  the  good 
old  English  term,  "bill  of  fare,"  used  in 
its  stead.  I  always  avoid  the  use  of 
tlio  word  "menu"  when  I  can  con- 
veniently do  so,  for  there  are  so  many 
allowable  ways  of  pronouncing  the  word 
that,  however  one  pronounces  It,  some- 
body is  sure  to  think  that  it  is  pro- 
nounced incorrectly.  Some  persons  at- 
tempt to  give  the  word  its  proper 
French  pronunciation,  but,  aa  tliat  pro- 
nunciation Involves  tlie  proper  French 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  u,  such  at- 
tempts are  in  many  cases  failures.  Even 
if  the  word  is  given  its  correct  French 
pronunciation,  the  one  so  pronouncing 
it  runs  the  risk  of  being  thought  to  be 
making  an  ostentatious  display  of  his 
learning.  SUBURB.AMITE. 

There  is  a  curious  remark  in  Will- 
iam Harrison's  Description  of  Eng- 
land: "Which  bill  (of  dishes)  some  doo 
call  a  memoriall"  (1577-8T).  "  Bill  of 
fai'e"  'occurs  in  Massinger's  "Basliful 
Lover"  (1636)— but  there  is  Mrs.  S.  Har- 
rison writing  in  her  "Housekeeper's 
Pocket  Book."  in  1748:  "The  Bill  of  Pare 
is  a  new  and  admirable  contrivance."  In 
Lavarenne's  "Cusinier  Francois"  (2nd 
ed.,  1653)  "menus  droits  de  cerf"  are 
classed  among  the  course  dishes  to  come 
between  the  roast  and  the  dessert.  In 
the  vocabulary  of  hunting,  the  tongue, 
the  muzzle  and  the  ears  of  a  stag  were 
called  "menus."  The  first  chapter  of 
the  second  part  of  Grimod  de  la  Rey- 
niere's  "Manuel  des  Amphltryons"  (180S) 
is  devoted  to  '"the  definitions  and  gen- 
eral principles  of  menus."  The  cele- 
brated gourmet  says  that  the  French 
word  probably  has  no  equivalent  in 
other  languages,  and  even  in  French  it 
is  not  easy  to  iind  a  sj-nonym,  or  to 
define  it  without  circumlocutions.  The 
definition  of  the  Frencli  Academy  does 
not  satisfy  him.  His  opinion  is  that 
the  menu  includes,  and  exclusively, 
everything  that  leaves  the  kitche'n  to 
appear  on  the  table.  Would  that  there 
were  space  today  for  the  profound  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  In  which  a 
menu  should  be  composed. — Ed. 


THOUGHTLESS  HOSTESSES 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  some  seasons 
ago  urged  a  brilliant  and  hospitable 
dame  of  his  acquaintance,  who  prided 
herself  on  her  dinners,  to  provide  for 
her  gue5,ts  a  bill  of  fare.  "I  want  to  j 
l:now  what's  coming,"  said  the  Sage  of  ! 
Clamport.  "As  long  as  you  follow  ! 
the  barbai-ous  custom  of  sen-ing  game  ; 
after  roast,  I  want  to  know  what  the 
game  is,  so  that  I  can  skip  tiie  roast 
or  give  it  doubled  attention.  And  J 
'.'.-ould  like  to  have  printed  on  the  bill 
of  fare  directions  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  many  forks  by  the  side  of  a 
plate.  I  don't  like  to  see  my  fair 
1  neighbors  at  table  smile  when  I  take 
up  the  wrong  one."  "Would  you  be- 
lieve it,"  said  Mr.  Johnson  to  us  In 
confidence,  "she  has  paid  no  attention 
to  my  wish.  When  I  expressed  It,  she 
laughed,  and  said  'What  a  fimny  man 
you  are.'  This  vexed  me,  for  like  the 
man  In  Tennyson's  Queen  Mary — was 
it  Sir  Ralph? — I  am  a  sad  man  and  a 
serious." 


MAKE  OUT  YOUR  OWN  LIST 

Messrs.  Black  and  Kuhl  of  Peoria  ad- 
vertise "Soiled  Fiction." 


Loew'a  State— "Rugglcs  of  Red  Gap," 
a  James  Cruze  production,  with  a  cast 
that  includes  Ernest  Torrence,  Edward 
Horton,  Lois  Wilson,  Frltzl  Rldgway, 
Charles  Ogle  and  Louise  Dresser. 

"Ruggles  of  Red  Gap"  might  have 
been  good  Main  street  before  the  day 
of  Sinclair  Lewis,  but  the  film  version 
of  Harry  Leon  Wilson's  play  proves 
that  the  burlesqued  idea  of  the  small 
town  and  its  social  climaxes  and  anti- 
climaxes, is  merely  to  be  laughed  at 
and  dismissed.  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap" 
makes  a  good  picture,  but  the  interest 
has  shifted  from  the  brilliant  and  sa- 
tirical dialogue  of  Ruggles.  once  valet 
to  an  English  earl,  and  by  the  luck  of  a 
poker  game  added  to  the  entourage  of 


a  family  of  Red  Gappera  Invading  Lon- 
don and  Paris  in  search  of  polish. 

Urnest  Torrenre,   a.s  Cousin  Egbert, 
bewUderingly  maintaining  his  right  to 
"go   so   fur   and   no    further,"    in  his 
wife's    social    scheroings,    has  become 
the   mainstay   of  the   film   play.  His 
homely  winks  and  nudges,  his  prompt- 
ings  of  Ruggles  to   "aslc   him   if   it  s 
Wednesday,  and  if  he  says  yes,  poKi; 
him   in   tlie   eye,"  are  delightful,  and 
1  maltc  one  forget  the  so-called  "repre- 
I  sentatlve  of  Back  Bay  society,'  whose 
i  Roose-nccVied    palaverings   are  absurd 
burlesque. 

A  word  as  to  the  exactitude  of  the 
1 -Victorian  splendors,  the  ornate  pa- 
red houses  with  their  innumerable 
illques;    they   could   not   have  been 
■ter,  and  together  with  Krnest  Tc 
n<-e,    make    "Ruggles   of   Red  Gap" 
worth  seeing.  G. 
I  4.    J.  4- 


Our  old  friend  Vladimir  de  Pachmann 
will  talk  in  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday 
and  IncldenUlly  play  the  piano.  In  New 
York  the  young  lions  of  the  press  found 
his  flow  of  speech  overwhelming.  Mr. 
;.aviTence  Gllman  of  the  Tribune  need- 
ed over  a  column  of  space  to  talk  back. 

Mr  de  Pachmann  has  always  been  a 
pianist  of  converfatlonal  gifts  on  the 
platform.  He  knows  he  Is  a  poetic  in- 
terpreter of  Chopin  and  Is  not  asliaroed 
to  praise  his  own  performance.  '  A  good 
old  man,  sir;  he  will  be  talking.  &ym- 
pbony  haU  Is  "sold  out"  for  next  faun- 
day.   

The  Concert  Guide  of  Paris  announces 
a  concert  by  "Miles.  Guy  Maler  and 
Pattison."  j 
"Monna  Vanna"  was  described  In  the, 
Harris  Theatre's  program  as  "Mae ter- 1 
linck's  Immoral  Drama." 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs tomorro-w  afternoon  and  Saturday 
night    comprises   Rachmanlnov's  Sym- 
phony No.  2,  Louis  Auberfs  Habanera 
(first  time  here)  and  Smetana's  over-j 
ture  to  "The  Sold  Bride."  Elisabeth 
Eethberg    of    tho    -Meuopolltan  opera, 
I  company  will  sing  Leonora's  scene  and, 
I  aria  from  the  first  act  of  "Pideho  and; 
'Elisabeth's  "Greeting"  from  "Tannhaeu-i 
ser "    The  former  aria  was  last  sung, 
at  the.S3  concerts  by  handsome  Berta! 
Morena  In  1911.  , 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next; 
week  will  comprise  the  first  symphony, 
of  Sibelius,  three  of  the  old  Italian  airS| 
and  dance  tunes  for  the  lute  arranged 
for  orchestra  by  Resphlgi— Mr.  Tos- 
canlni  Introduced  them  here,  and  an 
i  unfamiliar  work,  "The  Sea,  '  a  suite  by 
Frank  Bridge  of  London,  who  will  con- 
duct it. 

"I'm  from  a  theatrical  family,  you  | 
know;  my  grandmother  was  the  original 
Floradora."— The  girl-man  to  the  Chi- ; 

cago  Journal.  »  ui-  ' 

Recollection  Is  that  the  delectable, 
diversion  of  "Floradora"  took  Its  name  i 
from  an  island,  and  not  from  one  of  | 
the  characters.  .  .  .  What  the  dlstin-  I 
guished  descendant  said  was,  maybe,  , 
that  his  grandmother  was  the  original 
"Floradora"  double-sextet. 

This  guess  takes  its   chances  on  a ! 
basis  of  data  and  text.    Thus,  "Flora- 
!  flora"  dates  from  merely  iS99;  while  the 
first  line  of  the  well-remembered  Iwo- 
by-slx  was: 

"Tell  me,  pretty  maiden,  are  there  any 
more  at  home  like  you?" 

—Chicago  Tribune. 


L.  P.  Motte-Lacroix,  a  French  pianist, 
who  now  teaches  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  will  give  a  recital  In 
Jordan  hall  tomorrow  night,  when  he  will 
play  for  teachers,  students  and  Invited 
friends  music  by  Each-Busoni,  Chopin, 
Debussy  and  Liszt's  sonata.  A  pupil  of 
Matthias,  de  Beriot,  Philipp  and  others, 
he  has  played  In  England,  Spain,  Den- 
mark and  Switzerland.  For  the  last 
three  years  he  taught  the  advanced 
class  at  the  Strasbourg  Conservatory. 
During  the  war  he  was  for  four  years 
an  Interpreter  In  the  British  army.  In 
1894,  as  a  pUpil  of  de  Beriot,  he  took 
a  second  prize  for  piano  playing  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

The  program  of  the  Russian  Players 
at  the  Scala,  London,  "included  an 
American  popular  song."    How  and  why? 

The  Rev.  J.  Emery  Coulter  of  Everett 
writes:  "When  I  tell  you  that  I  at- i 
tended  nearly  all  of  the  Boston  thea- 
tres from  the  time  that  I  was  5  years 
old  you  can  understand  how  much  I 
enjoy   that    part    of    your  interesting 
column  in  which  Is  given  quotations  of 
many  of  the  old  songs  sung  between  30 ; 
and  40  years  ago,  and  I  was  particularly, 
interested  in  your  reference  in  Thurs-  j. 
day's  Issue  regarding  the  production  of 
■Francesca  da  Rimini'    at    the    Park  i 
Theatre  in  '84,  for  I  have  always  set 
as    my   standard   of   real  acting  that 
given  by  Louis  James  as  the  Jester  In 
that  production.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  it  on  any  stage.  Speak-  ; 
ing  of   Sol   Smith  Russell,  how  many 
remember  the  song  he  sang  at  the  same  ' 
theatre  about  the  same  time,  entitled 
'Penelope's   Elopment,'   some   parts  of 
the  words  being:  'At  dead  of  night,  when 
all  was  dark,  going,  going,  GONE'?" 

The  Herald  will  publish  next  Sunday  ' 
an  Interesting  article  by  Mr.  William ; 
Seymour  about  "Francesca  da  Rlmlnl." 

Seen  In  a  second-hand  bookshop  of 
the  Strand,  London:  "Cheap  edition  of 
'Decameron  Nights,'  by  Boccaccio,  au- 
thor of  the  play  now  running  at  Drury 
Lane." 

Miss  Suzanne  Keener 'will  be  the  first 
to  sing  at  the  Sunday  concerts  of  the! 
Boston  Athletic  Association  this  sea- 
son. Miss  Keener.  Let  no  one  infer  thatj 
this  concert  will  be  a  wake. 


"The  Bird  and  the  Fish,"  a  play  about 
the  Marriage  problem,  witti  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  tonight  under  the! 
auspices  of  the  local  chapters  of  the 

Union  of  East  and  West,  In  Hunting- 
ton Chambers  hall  at  8:15  o'clock.  It 
will  be  preceded  by  a  Hindu  sketch, 
"Kunala,"  by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukherji. 
Berthe  Braggiottl  will  present  her  dance 
drama,  "Realization,"  with  herself  as 
chief  dancer.  It  deals  with  the  de- 
veaopment  of  flower  Into  fruit  and  mat- 
ter Into  spirit. 

Has  Perosl  really  abandoned  com- 
position? He  .13  reported  as  saying  that 
It  is  too  easy  an  exercise.  "When  I  set 
about  composition,  my  pen  simply  runs 
along."  Mr.  Legge  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph answered  that  it  Is  highly  prob- 
able If  he  had  known  this  some  years 
ago,  his  music  might  have  had  longer 
life.  It  Is  also  said  that  he  purposes  to 
give  himself  to  the  study  of  religious 
reformation.  Perhaps  It  Is  too  late  for 
him  to  work  out  his  musical  reforma- 
.  tlon. 


Edith  Mason,  soprano  of  the  Chicago' 
Opera,  and  Albert  Spalding,  violinist,  ^ 
will  give  a  concert  tomorrow  night  In-, 
Symphony  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Radcllffe  endowment.  ( 

Rudolph  Ganz,  Interesting  pianist, 
often  applaud^  here,  and  conductor  of 
the  ^^^I'^tr'nphony  orchestra,  will 
play  music  by  Haydn,  Brahms,  Schu- 
mann, Ganz,  Blanchet.  Coseila  and  De- 
bussy in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday 
afternoon.  Pieces  by  Ganz,  Blanchet 
and  Casella  are  new. 


Geoffrey  Whltworth,  the  author  of  a 
new  play  to  be  produced  In  London, 
says  his  object  in  writing  it  was:  "To 
show  the  -claim  of  humaji  love  to  a  place 
beside  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  the 
lust  for  power  as  a  mainspring  of  world 
evolution."  We  have  heard  these  words 
somewhere,  and  the  theme  Is  hardly 
new. 


nado  de  Rojas'  tragic-comedy. 

"PUDDEN" 
The  Comte  de  Salnt-Aulalre,  Pronch 
ambassador  In  England,  was  the  "guest | 
of  honor" — a  hideous  phrase — when  the 
famous  "pudding,"  the  dish  of  rump 
steak,  kidney,  lark  and  oysters  with  a 

i  suet  crust,  was  served  at  the  Old  Ches- 
.1  hire  Cheese.    (Mr.  Francis  Bourn  sat  at 

I  the  table,  having  eaten  the  pudding 

I  since  1851,  and  yet  he  Is  now  92  yeara 
of  age,  and  no  doubt  asked  for  a  seo- 
ond  helping.)  After  the  pudding,  ale. 
pancakes  and  toasted  cheese  were! 
served.  The  English  ara  a  hardy  race. 
The  pudding  has  been  served  at  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  for  148  years. 

The  Count  made  a  speech,  saying 
the  landlord  had  assured  him  that  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson  was  no  forbear  of 
Pussvfoot  Johnson.  The  Count  could  not 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  an  English 
writer  at  a  meeting  in  the  cause  of  dis- 
armaments and  universal  peace  that  the 
tirst  .'itep  for  the  protection  of  man- 
kind was  to  get  rid  of  the  two  wors 
assassins    in    the    worid-French  taxi 

'  drivers  and  English  cooks.  It  is  lar 
more  important,"  said  the  Count,  to 
agree  about  gastronomy  than  about  pol- 
iUos.  Everybody,  more  or  less,  under- 
stands gastronomy,  but  very  few  people 
including  the  politicians.  undersW 
politics.  Politics  change  ©very  day, 
whereas  good  cooking  is  etemaJ  Gas- 
tronomy 16  the  best  school  ,of  diploma- 
cy, since  It  takes  from  every  nation 
that  which  Is  best  In  It;  while  diplo- 
macy sometimes  has  a  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize what  is  worst  in  each  na- 

"  Noble  sentiments.  But  tlje  Count 
spoke  at  the  dinner.  What  did  he  say 
the  next  morning  after  pudding,  pan- 
cakes, toasted  cheese  and  ale . 


Mr.  Otis  Skinner  told  us  some  year 
ago  that  the  ablest  actors  as  a  rule  made 
a  poor  showing  on  the  screen.  That 
was  before  he  made  the  venture.  Mr. 
Arliss,  If  this  opinion  was  founded  on 
fact.  Is  a  noteworthy  exception.  In 
"The  Green  Goddess"  he  shines  bril- 
liantly on  the  stage  and  on  the  scrren 
And  on  the  screen  he  cannot  be  heard 
making  a  speech  before  the  curtain. 


"Swannery"  Is  a  noble  word,  and  so 
is  "drunkery,"  although  the  latter  may ! 
soon  need  the  convmentator.  Why  not 
speak  of  the  "swannery"  In  the  Public 
Garden,  and  of  the  keeper  of  the  boats 
as  the  "swanherd"?  For  in  old  times 
the  word  of  multitude  for  swans  was 
"herd."  "Swan-hopping,"  used  by  old 
Howell  and  Horace  Walpole,  Is  a  cor- 
ruption of  "swan-upplng";  but  whereas 
"swanny"  pertains  to  swans,  our  slang, 
"1  swanny,"  probably  comes  from  the 
English  dialect,  "Is  wan  ye"— "I  shall 
warrant  you."  Great  Is  the  English 
language. — Ed. 

WHAT  IS  It  TO  THE  INFINITE? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Evening  service  7:30  at  wWch  Rev. 
Mr.  Landers  will  Interpret  William  Car- 
ter's million  dollar  prize  story." — Qulncy 
Patriot-Ledger. 

From  reading  this  announcement 
would  It  surprise  you  to  know  that 
Willa  Gather's  "One  of  Ours"  was  the 
book  Interpreted?  So  much  for  the  lit- 
erary sense  of  our  suburban  reporter. 

Cambridge.  UNQUINTY. 

SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

(Salisbury,  N.  O.,  Efenlng  Post) 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Ellis  have  returned 
to  the  city  after  having  spent  several 
days  in  many  northern  cities.  Including 
Niagara  Falls  and  Canada.   


The  theatres  offer  attractive  first  per- 
formances next  Monday  night.  "The 
Old  Soak,"  by  Don  Marquis,   at  Sel- 
w/n's,    should    strike    a  sympathetic, 
chord  In  the  breasts  of  all  lovers  of 
personal  liberty.    At  the  Copley,  "The 
Limpet,"  a  comedy  that  met  with  great 
success  In  London  a  year  ago,  will  be' 
performed  for  the  first  time  In  America. 
G.   P.  Huntley  will  take  the  leading; 
part.     Two   musical   comedies   at  the' 
better   class  will  be  produced:     "The  | 
Dancing  Girl"  at  the  Shubert;  "Caro-  : 
line"  at  the  Majestic.  '  ' 
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And  life  (you  know)  is  sweete 

and  living,  they  '^'^'^f.^W^^.^t 
Hence  it  is,  that  your  c^^l-i^^ 
to  be  men;  and  your  men  toJ)e  ol^ 
men;  and  your  old  naen,  to  be  "lord 
and  more  old;  and  t^^^S^^J^^S 
in  never  so  much  pame,  ye.  doe  they^ 
still  desire  to  .live.  For  (as  J  is  ml 
the  Provenbe)  Fame  would  the 
Henne  live,  for  all  her  pip;  she  would 
not  be  put  out  of  her  life,  to  be  put 
out  oS  her  t^aine.-Oelestina  m  Fer- 


THE  COMPLETE   LETTER  WRITER. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  pub- 
lishes the  standing  letter  of  a  Chicago 
firm  to  standing  debtors.  We  have  not 
seen  it  in  print  before. 

"Dear  Sir,— Yon  seem  to  be  the  very 
Prince  of  Cunctators,  the  Quintus 
Fablus  of  Procrastlnators.  You  owe  ; 
us  for  a  post.,due  account,  as  per  ^ 
statement  enclosed,  and  we  "^/P«"^;  ' 
ine  four  dollars  in  postage  and  more  ; 
In^sychic  beeswax  trying  to  make  you  ! 

^""£^osen,  brother,   hit  the  oWertpry  | 
and    see   how    much   better    you    feel  . 
when  you  think  of  our  ^'ad  surprise 
on    getting    the     Dalodoccl  Dough.- 

Yours  truly,   -" 

FASHIONI  NOTE 

We  read  that  a  few  of  the  fashion- 
able colors  this  season  are: 

Antelope  and  willow-green,  puce-car- 
nation, fondant-rose,  wine-red,  fuchsia, 
hvacinth-blue,  cold  shades  of  brown, 
verdTntiq^e,  tawny  fawn,  pineapple  red 

^Nevertheless  we  believe  the  fireman 

was  rtght  when  he  -'^^dn^^f  ctre 

unpardonable  emphasis  he  dldn  ^  care 
what  color  the  engine-house  was  paint 
ed,  so  long  as  it  was  painted  red. 


THE  SWANNERY  AT  ABBOTSBURY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  paragraphs  regarding 
swans  and  swan  upplng  In  England 
have  given  great  pleasure  to  jnany  peo- 
ple who  have  been  interested  in  the 
stately  birds  on  the  Thames  °rna- 
mental  waters  In  England.  'V.  F..  in 
Saturday's  issue,  speaks  of  the  great 
royal  swannery  in  Dorsetshire,  of  which 
very  few  Americans  have  ever  heard  or 
visited.  I  had  this  great  privilege  la^t 
August  through  the  ^"'•'■"^"ctlon  of  ^he 
Ddrchester  rector  whose 
Dorsetshire  Is  only  surpassed  Tho.na. 
Hardy  himself,  who  lives  In  D°r<:he6ter. 

xYcr/strXfe^rbfrdfarrbr^efanl 
beared,  harbeen  carried  on  f or  hundre^ 
of  years  It  Is  the  largest  the  wor^d^ 
The  water  is  a  sheltered  °f  the  sea^ 
half  fresh,  and  Pr°^^'^f,^„^^ealled  the 
S'h^Tif^Lk'.^^T^he'^la^tralm^or^^^^^ 
cal  for  ™th.  The  nests  are  of  bam- 
boo   wMch  grows  in  feathery  forests. 

^h  iz.  4--',r:i.%e'-wi?^ 

swLrrall  Itlgerrbou,  SOO  to  lOOO^a- 
wonderful  sight.  They  are  f^f/j-?;^ 
"for  the  King's  pleasure,  „5"'i 
royal  water  are  especially 

<;aid    "Occasionally.    ,-,»t/-. 

saia,     wi.       j,j^^jiy  FTFIELD  KING. 

Milton,  Oct.  15. 


I 'HABANERA' GIVEN 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  second  concert  cf  the  Bostoi, 
Symphony  Orchestra,  M.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Rachmaninov,  Symphony 
No.  2,  E  minor;  Beethoven,  Scene  and 
Aria  from  "Fidelio";  Aubert.  Habanera; 
Wagner;  Elisabeth's  Greeting  from 
"Tannhaeuser" ;  Smetana,  overture  »o 
•  The  Sold  Bride." 

Although  Mr.  Rachmaninov  had  cut 
down  his  Symphony  from  a  length  of 
65  to  50  .or  .')2  minutes;  although  the 
Habanera  was  played  here  for  the  hrst 
time  and  Miss  Rethberg  made  her  first 
appearance  here,  the  feature  of  the  con- 
cert was  Smetana's  overture,  which  was 
brilliantly,  performed.  For  this  overture 
has  life;  it  sparkles;  it  promises  enjoy 
ment  to  come  for  those  in  the  oper^ 
house  and  as  it  passes,  gives  pleasuvf 
No  doubt  it  is  eminently  suited  to 
Smetona's  opera,  but  it  might  be  a 
prelude  to  any  joyous  work. 

How  will  Rachmaninov  stand  as  a 
composer  25  years  from  now,  or  even 
in  1933?  It  would  not  be  fair,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  the  best  passages  in  his 
symphony  are  those  that  are  in  the 
Tchaikovsklan  vein,  yet  when  he  is  most 
emotional  the  hearer  is  compelled  to  re- 
member Peter  the  Cosmopolitan,  and 
throughout  the  work  there,  are  Peter's 
mannerisms— the  vain  repetitions;  the 
tossing  of  themes  from  one  group  of  in- 
•  struments  to  another;  above  all  the 
sentimentalism.  There  are  effective 
passages,  even  when  they  are  inclined 
to  be  flamboyant;  thus  the  chief  sec- 
tion of  the  Scherzo  is  captivating;  bvt 
there  is  in  every  movement  the  feeling: 
"It  he  would  only  saft-  less,  for  much 
of  what  he  says  he  has  already  said." 
M.  Monteux  and  the  orchestra  did  all 
that  was  possible  for  the  glorification 
of  the  composer. 

After  the  reports  from  Paris  about 
Louis  Auberfs  "Habanera,"  great  was 
the  disappointment  here.  The  Haban- 
era bears  a  motto  from  one  of  Baude- 
laire's prose  poems  in  which  the  vo'-X 
expresses' a  distinct  wish  to  breath  the 
perfume  of  a  woman's  hair,  to  bury 
his  face  In  her  locks.  "If  you  could 
know  all  that  I  see!  All  that  I  feel!  Al 
that  I  hear  in  your  tresses!  My  Boul 
journej's  on  perfumes,  as  the  souia  of 
other  men  on  music." 

Pray,  what  has  this  to  do.  however 
laudable  the  desire  of  the  poet,  with 
thi.';  music  of  the  composer?  But  Frenoli 
critics,  hearing  the  "Habanera,"  wrot,= 
about  the  "perfume  of  passion."  Tli^ 
"nostralgla'  of  the  dance  and  M 
Vuillermoz  burst  Into  an  astonishing 
rhapsody,  which  was  reprinted  In  an 
abridged  form  in  the  Program  MooV. 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  "wish 
to  know  what  the  music  is  about." 

We  were  prepared  to  palpitate,  to 
he  intoxicated.  Alas,  this  "Habanera" 
IS  as  piUe  a  thing  as  the  composer's 
"Blue  Forest"  produced  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House;  less  tiresome  because  it 
is  shorter.  As  for  perfume  and  pas- 
.-^ion,  where  are  they?  In  the  articles 
of  the  French  critics.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  more  inferior  a  novel,  play,  or 
opera,  the  more  brilliant  should  be  fhr  | 
;irtirle;  'hat  a  wbrk.  In  fact.  Is  only  m  i 
<-,  I    ■'i'-  rr  viewer,     Hoartnij-  yt  -  ; 


MASON-SPALDING 


lidilli  Mason,  soprano,  and  .Miitrt 
S|i:iMlns:,  violinist,  gave  a  recital  last 
iiiRlU  in  Symiihony  hall.  Miss  Mason 
siinc  Bach's  "nist  du  bci  nilr,"  "RaUl, 
I'attI,"  from  "Don  Glovatini."  Duparcs 
'Chanson  Tiisip."  the  sf  ttlng  by  l-ls;t 
of  Victor  Hueo'.s  'Toinment  (ilsal-^it- 
il.v'r'  "Chere  Null."  by  Hachelpt,  and  a 
f.-rou|>>  of  Kongs  In  Kiigrllsh  Includlns 
"The  Lass  With  the  D<II<^ate  Air." 
Wafts's  "Little  Sheplierd's  Sonc"  and 
lta<'hmanlnoff's  "Floods  of  Sprinp," 

Mr.  Spalding  played  the  prtlude  and 
.•irla*froin  Bach's  E  minor  suite,  the 
ilrave  and  the  Kiisue  from  a  sonata.  In 
i  i;  major,  by  Porpora,  "Captain  Kraras- 
ra,"  by  ( 'a.stleniovo-Tcdesco.  a  "i"or- 
Iteprc"  by  Lily  Boulanger.  a  Tlurleska  by 
|Siil<,  two  pieces  of  his  own  composition, 
I't'aslles  in  Spain,"  and  "Lettrc  Ue 
t-'hopin,"  an  arrangement  of  his  own  of 
'a  Chopin  waltz.  In  G  flat  major,  and 
Sara.sate's  Jota  Navarra.  Both  artists 
i^ave  encores. 

This  recital,  quite  apart  from  the 
vecofinizcd  abilities  of  .Miss  Mason  and 
Mr.  Spalding,  gave  the  audience  such 
unusual  pleasure  that  concert  givers  to 
'ome  mlj^it  wisely  pond.'r  tlie  whys  and 
.vherefores.  Thr-  sound  of  a  solo  violin, 
for  one  thing,  whicli  some  people  in  the 
course  of  an  entire  evening  find  cloying, 
was  agreeably  relieved  by  the  brighter 
tones  of  a  light  soprano  voice;  or  witli 
5ther  people  it  may  have  worked  the 
)ther  way  about.  Both  performers,  too, 
ivere  artists  of  equal  rank:  there  was 
no  tedious  listening  to  padding  while 
the  star  sought  tlie  green  room  for  rest. 
.And  the  program,  for  a  not  too  serious 
occasion,  was  happily  chosen. 

Miss  Mason,  after  her  T^ach  and  Mo- 
zart and  her  French  songs,  which  are 
not  too  often  heard,  refrained  from 
.MPEing  trash  In  V^nt'lish.  For  his  clasf- 
ics,  Jtr.  Spalding  chose  -nusic  pleasant 
to  hear  today,  and  for  the  trifling  piec  es 
which  1  iolinlsts  like,  or  are  expected, 
to  plsy.  he  was  fortunate  in  finding 
very  attractive  trifles,  his  own  little 
pieces  included,  which  other  violinists 
overlook.  The  occasion  v.^as  skilfully 
managed. 

But,  of  course,  there  was  the  admir- 
able art  of  the  performers  to  reckon 
with.     Miss  Mason  showed  her  lovely 
voice  and  her  powers  of  song  to  their 
very  best  advantage,  displaying  an  ex- 
cellent   understanding    of    tne  classic 
1  style  in  tlie  Bach  and  Mozart  airs,  and 
real  warmth  of  feeling  In  the  French 
(songs,    .Mr.  Spalding  played  the  Bach 
and    I'orpora    excerpts   with  beautiful 
|tone,  purity  of  style,  and  yet  \vlth  emo- 
Jtional  warmth.     All  the  evening  he  re- 
.jiolced  in  a  splendid  rhythm  that  brought 
'■^him  hearty  applause.  Mr.  Andre  Benoist 
dayed  Mr.  Spalding's  accompaniments 
nore  successfully  than  Miss  Mason's. 
,  R.  R.  G. 


The  New  York  Times  informs  us  that 
Or.  Gerald  Lelghton,  a  visiting  Scots- 
jma/i,  won't  drink  here. 

It  was  a  Scot  returning  home  who 
told  his  neighbor  that  London  was 
,1  dreadful  place:  "I  hadn't  been  ".here 
In  hour  when  bang!  went  a  saxpence." 


ADD  "MARVELS  OF  THE  SEA" 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
The  motorship  Kennecutt  is  high  and 
Iry  on  the  rocks,  and  is  being  pounded 
'y  heavy  seas. 


T  WAS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  "READER" 

T.  H.  S.  of  Gorham,  Me.,  writes: 
'Perhaps  some  of  one  of  the  numerous 
•eaders  of  j-our  column  would,  It  asked, 
V-ve  me  the  lines  of  an  old  song  (popu- 
ar  here  70  years  ago).  The  nrst  linos 
.nm: 

'^'^  !ien  the  humid  shadows  hover  o'er 

all  the  starry  spheres 
■    .    .    .    gently  weep  in  rainy  tears. 
What  a  joy  to  press  the  pillow  'f  the 

cottage  chamber  bed 
And  to  listen  to  the  patter  of  the  soft 

rain  overhead. 

Every  tinkle  on  the  shingle  •wakes  an 
echo  In  the  heart,  etc. 

We  used  to  read  these  verses  In  our 
village  school,  with  a  sweet  little  poem 
—not     Walt     Whitman's— "Leaves  of 
Grass,"    in    which    he  likens  grass  to 
'the  beautiful  uncut  hair  of  graves.' 
also  to  "the  handkerchief  of  the  Lord." 
"A  scented  gift  and  remembrance,  de- 
signedly dropped. 
Bearing  the  owner's  name  somewhere 
in  the  corners,  thai 
We  may  see  and  remark  and  say 
Whose?'' 

Xo.  the  school  verses  about  grass  be- 
gan something  like  this: 
Hera  I  come,   creeping  everywhere." 

Tt  was  in  the  year  when  wc  spoke 
witli  shaking  knees; 

"Claze  with  your  serried  columns. 


1  will  nor  bend  ihe  knee." 


"Chained  In  the  mail..  i  |,  i  ■ 
A  man  wdth  giant  frame.  " 

ON  THE  DOORSTEP 

A.S  the  World  Wags; 

.The  author  of  the  headlines  io  the 
report  pf  Gov.  Pluchot's  address  before 
the  citizenship  conference  in  The  Herald 
was  peculiarly  happy  In  the  dramatic 
suggestion  of  their  appeal, 

"Pinchot  Puts  Dry  Law's  Fate  at 
Coolidge  s  Door,"  he  writes,  adopting 
the  well  known  episode  oC  the  baby  in 
tilt!  basket  on  the  doorstep,  the  hastily 
rung  bell,  the  speed.v  departure  of  the 
stork.  Offspring  thus  disposed  of  by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  authors  of  their 
being  are  always  unwanted  and  gen- 
erally illegitimate,  conditions  to  wnioh 
the  ISth  amendment  conforms  so  ac- 
curately and  completely  that  the  aptness 
Qf  the  picture  is  even  greater  tlian  it 
appears  at  first  impression.  Even  as 
the  cold-hearted  parent  passes  the  baby 
to  the  utisuspecting  t«nant  of  the  chosen 
residence,  so  does  the  cool,  calculated 
Pinchot  pass  the  buck  to  the  uns-js- 
pecting  "Cd!  "  Coolidge  In  the  White 
House. 

Here    the   exactness   of  the  parallel 
must    cease,    for   where    the  horrified 
householder  may  pass  the  little  stranger 
on  to  the  sumiiioned  police  officer  or 
charitable   agent,   the   disturbed   occu-  I 
pant  of  the  White  House  must  decide  i 
for   himself  whether  he   shall  cherish  | 
.little   Wayne   Haynes  Volstead  in  his 
bosom   or   cut   him   out  as   the   little  I 
bastard    of    fanatic   reversion    to  au- 
tocracy which  by  the  fundamental  prin-  { 
ciples  of  the  constitut^ion  he  is.  There 
are  times  whe'n  the  lot  of  a  President, 
like  thajt  of  a  policeman,  is  not  a  happy 
one. 

HOW  TO  STOP  BOOTLEGGING 

Of  more  immediate  'interest  than  the 
decision  upon  which  hangs  the  fate  of 
the  terrible  infant  of  ijolitics  is  ttie 
tiuestion  of  making  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  more  full  of  frightfulness 
that  the  hearts  of  the  bootleggers  and 
their  coadjutors  may  be  turned  to 
water.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  fervent  persons  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose.  The  declar- 
ation of  martial  law;  the  employment  of 
our  battleships  against  the  schooners, 
steins,  seidels  and  other  alcoholic  craft 
which  make  the  freedom  of  the  seas  a 
.joyous  reality;  the  removal  of  judges  and 
law  officers  who  knew  something  about 
the  law  under  which  they  acted;  the  ab- 
rogation of  all  of  the  Constitution  except 
the  18th  amendment;  innumerable 
others. 

AN  OLD  PRECEDENT 

The  story  of  the  aged  gold-digger 
who  would  have  found  fortune  witli  one 
more  shovelful  is  familiar.  The  article 
in  The  Herald  entitled,  "Praying  Off 
the  Pirates,"  held  in  it  the  solution  cC 
the  problem  with  but  one  more  push  of 
the  author's  pen.  In  his  article  he  re- 
lates that  when  the  pirates  who  car- 
ried on  their  business  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  In  Colonial  days,  just  as  Ibey 
do  now  in  these  days  of  prohibition, 
were  captured,  tried  and  stood  beneath 
the  gallows,  they  were  "required  to  '' 
listen  to  the  preachers  of  the  day  and 
to  hear  themselves  held  up  to  the  spec- 
tators as  a  fearful  example  of  the  con- 
sequences of  sin."  Moreover,  they 
'were  "catechised,  and  they  had  many 
occasional  exhortations,  and  nothing 
was  left  that  could  be  done  for  their 
good."  "  I 

j     CLERGYMEN    TO    THE    RESCUE  ' 

Unless  the  adoption  of  this  precedent 
j  would  conflict  with  the  constitutional  ! 
provision  against  cruel  and  unusual  pun-  j 
I  ishments  the  means  for  the  desired  end  ' 
lies  here.   The  prohibition  commissioner  j 
says  the  ministers  have   been   lax   in  ' 
their  duty  of  assisting  in  enforcing  pro-  | 
hibitlpn.    Here  lies   their  opportunity. 
AVlth  It  embraced  It  would  probably  be 
unnecessary  to  obtain  an  amendment  to 
the  Volstead  act  providing  for  hanging 
as  a  penalty  for  its  breach.  'What  served 
to  take  the  sting  from  death  Itself  for 
the  pirates  of  the  olden  time  would  seem 
a  fate  worse  than  death  to»  their  suc- 
cessors of  today  not  to  be  experienced 
a  second  time.   So  would  piracy  and  its 
auxiliary  bootlegging  again  cease  as  a 
New  England  industry. 

Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

The  Automobllist  of  October  asking, 
What  made  Coolidge  Great,  answers; 
"He  ran  true  to  Northampton."  And  ex- 
lolling  the  "intellectual  history"  of 
Northampton,  the  writer  says  that  the 
town  sent  out  "2  Presidents."  Yes? 
Coolidge  is  one— please  name  the  other. 

A  CASE  OF  "YOU'RE  ANOTHER"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  complaint  which  Is  be- 
ing mude  regarding  the  tax  which  Penn- 
sylvania exacts  on  coal  sent  out  of  the 
state,  I  beg  to  Inquire  whether  Massa- 
setts  Is  not  acting  upon  the  prtnpiple  of 
that  taxation  when  it  taxes,  as  it  does, 
the  mortgages  which  residents  of  Mas- 
.sachusetts  take  as  security  for  loans 
made  on  real  estate  situate  outside  of 
Massachusetts?   If  .1.  realdent  of  Massa- 


)   1  i  .  1 1   on   real   i  Kt;u  i- 

.silualo  In  iM.i.MiiuJiusi-ris,  tho  mortgage 
which  he  takes  as  security  for  the  loan 
is  exempt  from  taxation,  but,  if  he 
makes  a  loan  on  real  estate  situate  In 
another  etate,  the  mortgage  which  he 
takes  as  security  for  the  loan  Is  taxed. 
Can  MassachUBCtta  Justly  complain  of 
Pennsylvania's  tax  on  coal  sent  out  of 
the  state  when  it  thus  taxes  tho  mort- 
gages which  lt8  residents  take  as  se- 
curity for  loans  made  on  real  estate  sit- 
uate In  another  state?  Are  not  the  two 
taxations  based  upon  substantially  the 
same  principle?  INQUIREIt, 
BrookUn*. 


There  la  In  London,  we  read,  a  man 
who  goes  about  the  streets  In  search  of 
what  he  regards  as  "Incongruous  eii- 
sernbles  and  sartorial  atrocities."  He 
desfcrlbes  them  scornfully  In  the  col- 
umns of  tailors'  magazines.  Nor  is  his 
activity  confined  to  London.  Ho  found 
three  specimens  In  a  seaside  town. 
Here  Is  his  exhibit  A.  The  man  was 
wearing: 

Lovat  loungre  packet,  white  sweater, 
gray  flannels,  purple  socks,  black  boots, 
bowler  hat,  madder  knot  Foulard  tie. 

We  are  not  fussy  In  matters  of  dress, 
but  black  trousers  and  russet  hoots  are 
disturbing.  So  Is  a  white  cravat  with  a 
frock  coat. 

The  Burlington  Hawkeyo  humorist 
Said  years  ago:  "It's  the  sight  of  a  fat 
man  wearing  a  helmet  hat  that  .makes 
murderers." 


WE  DON'T  KNOW 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Perhaps  you   can   explain   why  the 
Boston    school    committee    Is  a.dvlsed 
publicly  not  to  park  in  front  of  Its  own 
building  on  Beacon  street.    The  street 
window  bears  the  following  Injunction; 
BOSTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
DO  NOT  PARK  HERB 

FLORENCE  R.  GEROULD, 
Cambridge. 

REMEMBERED  IN  PORTLAND 
(Portland  Preai-Herald.) 
Miss    Genevieve    Hamper,    who  i 
private  life  Is  Mr.  Robert  B.  Mantell. 

j  SHAKESPEARE'S  SLANG 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Would  It  be  too  much  trouble,  shou' 
you  ever  find  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  i 
leisure,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  O' 
currence  of  two  instances  of  modei 
slang  In  one  of  Shakespeare's  play 
I  have  hopes,  If  only  slight  ones,  tli 

j  he  has  not  happened  to  note  them. 

;  he  has  not,  what  a  pleasure  would 

\  mine  to  add  one  little  drop  to  his  « 
of  knowledge! 

I  In  I,  Henry  IV,  act  1,  sc.  3,  wl  .. 
Worcester  speaks  of  the  peril  of  walking 

I  over  a   current    "on   the  unsteadfftst 

(footing  of  a  spear,"  Hotspur  answers, 
"If  he  fall  In,  good  night!"  Can't  you 
hear  the  very  Intonation  of  the  modern 
slang,  "Good  night"? 

Again  In  the  same  play,  act  V,  sc.  2, 
Vernon  pauses  In  a  long  speech  and 
then  says,  "But  let  me  tell  the  world," 
and  he  says  it,  mind  you,  with  just  the 

i^alr  of  superiority  which  we  see  on  the 
street  today.  -yy,  ji,  -p 

Lexington. 


A  TRANSLATED "MENU" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  French  menus,  it  seems 
bills  of  fare  should  be  either  in  English 
or  French.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  what  befell  Mr.  Quidsby  (according 
to  London  Answers),  who  asked  for  a 
translated  menu: 

Soups  at  the  Tail  of  the  C^lf. 
Salmon  tn  Curl  Papers. 
Chest  of  Mutton  to  the  Little  Peas. 
Potatoes  Jumped. 
Duck  Savage  at  Sharp  Sauce. 
;  Charlotte  at  the  Apples. 

Turkey  at  the  Devil. 
I  Fruits  Variegated. 

I  don't  know  exactly  whj-,  -but  the  fol- 
lovi'ing  inscription  on  an  old  grave 
strikes  me  as  a  fitting  doorplate  for 
some  of  our  modern  novels: 
"My  father  and  mother  were  both  in- 
sane. 

I  inherited  the  terrible  stain. 
My    grandfather,    grandmother,  aunts 
and  uncles 

Were  lunatics  all,  ahd  yet  died  of 
carbuncles." 

And  this  surely  expresses  the  modem 
view  of  connubial  bliss: 
"Within  this  grave  do  lie 
Back  to  back  my  wife  and  I. 
When  tho  last  trump  the  air  shall  fill — 
If  she  gets  up,  I'll  Just  lie  still." 

Cambridge.    PATIENCE  PEACOCK. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

To  the  by-way  wanderer  who  loves 
this  tl,me  of  the  year,  when  nature  In- 
I  carnadmes  the  countryside,  the  path.s 
i  along  the  Charles  at  Weston  should  be 
I  a  lodestone.  From  low-lying,  nile -green 
bushes  to  tall  copper  and  gold  oaks  the 
range  of  color  blends  In  its  ascent. 

I  "THE  TATTOOED  MAN" 

Mr.  F.  S.  Wright  of  Newton  Centre 
writes:  "The  enclosed  copy  of  the  words 
I  of  the  song  'The  Tattooed  Man.'  as  sung 
by  Frank  Daniels,  is  for  'P.  II.  C.  of 


V,    I  .  ■ 

been  furnished  wiui  lutiii. 
Do  you  remember  Angelln'', 

The  heartleBB  human  snal^-^ 
Who  won  my  heart  in  another  part 

And  gave  that  heart  a  bre;ik? 
I'll  sing  you  now  of  my  sweet  revenfe 

'Twas  retribution  stern. 
She  fell  In  love  with  a  tattooed  man 

Who  broke  Iter  heart  In  turn. 

Chorus;  ^■ 
Ah!  He  was  a  human  picture  gallery 

Such  a  spectacular  gent. 
He  won  her  heart  and  drew  her  salary 

He  never  left  her  a  cent. 
And  one  fine  day,  with  her  season's  pay 

And  the  fat  lady  off  he  ran. 
Oh,  'tis  perfectly  true,  you  can  beat  a 
tattoo 

But  you  can't  beat  a  tattooed  man! 

He  had  designs  upon  ijimself 

She  had  designs  on  him. 
She  loved  to  look  at  the  picture  book 

He  had  on  every  limb. 
"Oh,  why  should  I  go  abroad,"  she  said, 

'"To  Germany,  France  or  Rome, 
With  a  lovely  collection,  awaiting  in- 
spectlolt 

In  my  happy,  Uttlo  home." 

Chorus: 

He'd  Saphael's  cherubs  on  his  brow. 

The  Angelus  on  his  chest. 
While  on  his  back  was  a  liberal  stack 

Of  "Old  Masters"  of  tho  best. 
"Oh,  picture  to  yourself,"  said  she, 

"A  love-lorn  maiden's  doom." 
"I  cannot  picture  to  myself,"  he  said 

"For  there's  no  iVioro  room." 


JOHANNE'S  BROT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Wo  schoolboys  in  Milwaukee  were 
fond  of  Johanne's  Brot  (St.  Johi: 
bread).  Every  little  German  "ApotheH- 
kept  it  in  glass  Jars.  It  was  the  eii'j. - 
mous  pod  of  some  sort  of  locust  ti;ee, 
dried,  and  had  a  sweetish  flaior.  Our 
German  professor  told  us  it  was  exactly 
tile  same  commodity  which  St.  John 

consumed  In  the  wilderness,  althougn 
the  saint  apparently  spread  his  pods 
with  wild  honey.  We  seem  to  remember 
a  bewhiskered  Sunday  school  teacher 
who  maintained  St.  John  made  d.  loaf 
of  living  locusts  and  baked  it  for  food. 

We  scoffed  at  his  story  then,  but  who 
knows,  anyway? 

Boston.     LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


After  reading  the  tablet  placed  on 

Norumbega  tower,  the  wanderer  may 
iiuzzle  to  know  at  just  what  time  In  the 
15th  century  the  Breton  French  settled 
In  Norumbega's  vicinity.  Since  the  last 
Norse  ship  of  Ancient  History  left  the 
Charles  for  Iceland  in  1347,  one  is  anx- 
ious to  know  more  aboutithese  15th  cen- 
tury Bretons  mentioned  by  the  tablet. 

Perhaps  the  editor  of  this  column  ol 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  can  give  a  souro 
of  information  on  this  subject. 

Boston.  PICARDT. 


HEAVY  TONNAGE  MOVING  TO 
CHICAGO 

"Miss  Agatha  Ton  of  Chicago  Is  su- 
ing Earl  De  Young  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise,   .    .    .    The  'Ton  family  each  year  j 
holds  a  reunion,  at  which  an  average  of  | 
about  600  tons  attend." 


THE   ETERNAL  QUESTION 

Question  6 — "Sirs,  Please  to  resolvf 
me,  what  Knowledge  and  Concern  thj 
Dead  have  for  their  surviving  Fricnc 
and  Relations,  whom  they  loved  pa«' 
sionately  when  alive,  and  1£  it  be  i 
their  power  to  appear  them  again?" 

The  answer  is  that  they  are  und< 
laws  and  restraints  as  is  evident  by  tl  ^ 
history  of  Dives,   and  "unless  In  e*». 
traodinary  case,  they  make  no  appear- 
ance in  these  lower  Regions." 


WHERE  WILL  THE   REST  GO' 

"Four  trans-Atlantic  liners  called  here 
yesterday  to  land  aliens  under  the  Octo- 
ber riuota  and  on  board  were  6000  par- 
sons, most  of  whom  are  destined  to  NswJ 
York  and  other  places." 


THE  HEELING  ART 

(T.ondcn  l>aily  Chi-onlrU 
Can  the  heel  of  a  number  i  sh  ?e 
seven  inches  high?  Letters  are  pou 
In  on  this  question,  which  must  i 
be  put  on  a  malhematlcal  footing 
the  first  problem  Is,  What  Is  a  5. 
inch  heel?  Is  it  measured  at  tlie  i 
Seven-and-a-half  inch  heels,  a. 
etid  trader  tells  us,  have  been  wo:  ;  I 
for  a  hundred  yards.  Such  footwel 
would  only  be  used  by  girls  on  til's  til 
toe  of  expectation. 

NOT   FORGETTING   "TRA  LA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
'  Later,    concerning    the    maid  wi| 
"Age  was  bright  red,  and  her  halrj^ 
nineteen." 

I  have  recently  learned  that 
narrative  of  the  tragical  happen ij 


,   .         ,  .  -Tra 

l'>llu\v    I  ;i   ..uuiza.     Ab  I 

o  doubt  that  ininy  of  your 
aro  preservlngr  this  "poem" 
Is  really  a  song)  for  use  as  an 
Inner  story  or  to  rpatl  to  a  parl\ 
ds,  .1  send  this  Information,  if 
•ords  are  Introduced,  j'our  reaO- 
I  And  Ihey  give  a  happy  touch  ^ 
..tness  to  the  gruesome,  harrow  ■ 
le.    For  instance,  quoting  the  In  r 

ho  blew  out  the  gun  with  ih 
brains  of  his  head, 
la." 

FREDERIC  U.  HATNES. 

kport. 


GILBERT  AND  NEWMAN 

"■.■s.t  Newman  in  tlie  Manchester  Guar- 
dian of  Oct.  5.) 
'  R  bad  a  new  American  work  at  the 
iiienade  concert  on  Tuesday— Henry 
(;ill>erfs  "The  Dance  in  the  Place 
nj;o."    Mr.  Gilbert  is  one  of  the  most 
vible  of  the  living  A.merican  com- 
ers.    Like  some  of  his  compatriots, 
,rs  very  kten  on  creating-  a  national 
ii.""'.      }|    i.s   for   Americans    to  .<:3v 
•ether    lie    has    succeeded    In  "The 
:if.-e  in  the  Place  Congo";   all  that 
c-.gimrs   can   attempt    to  decide  Is 
helher  thf  music  Is  pood.    For  good 
lOSi'c  and  national  music  are,  unfortu- 
/itely,    not    always    the    same  thin?, 
■■•irious  r;'cipos  have  been  given  for  the 
oductlon  of  national  music,  but  the 
Mt  rtcipe  of  all  is,  perhaps,  not  to  go 
'kinf;  for  a  recipe.    For  nationalism 
inu.slc  Is  something  like  virtue  in  a 
'■iji:  the  people  who  i>oss(iss  It  in  the 
•  St  forms  and  the  most  abundance  are 
ll,ssfiilly  unconscious  of  possessing  it. 
'  I'lis.sy.  anxious  to  rescue  French  niu- 
froi.i  the  malign  influence  of  Wag- 
went  back  to  Rameau;  but  I  doubt 
;hpr  it  ever  occurred  to  Ra.meau 
,,he  was  a  nationalist.  Couperin, 
n,    managed    to    be    quite  French 
•  >ut   making  any  conscious  effort; 
1  almost  sure  he  did  not,  before  be- 
ling  a  composition,  take  out  a  map, 
Uy  the  boundaries  between  France 
i  Germany  or  France  and  Italy,  and 
,  ir  th»t  on  no  account  would  he  be 
I  I   writing  like  a  German  or  an 

i'rom  the  program  note  that 

■  I-    is  the  result  of  a  strong 

■  he  composer's  part  to  write 
c  >aiioh  should  be  a  truly  national 
;lcan  artistic  expression."  A  laud- 

■  ambition,  truly.    But  the  question 
once    arises:    "What    Is  America? 
Iiyt  is  American?"   As  a  foreigner  I 
ak  with  diffidence  on  what  Is  really 
ioiestlc  subject;  but  I  should  have, 
i.uht    that    America    was  George 
isiiington.  ■  and    Cenjajnin  Franklin, 
d- •  .Abraham   Lincoln,   and  Emerson,, 
AVyli  Whitman,  and  Edgar  Allan 
and  Henry  Ford,  and  Wanamaker, 
ieorge  F.  Babbitt,  and  Jeff  Peters, 
'uckleberry  Finn,  and  Fifth  Ave- 
ind  Main  Street,  and  the  Bowery, 
■OS  Angeles,  and  Ellis  Island,  and 
and  things  of  that  sort.    To  rcv 
^.ment  I  ;earn  that  America  is  In 
i,  and  the  only  true  basic  Amer- 
:  are  the  blacks.  That,  at  any  rate, 
0  Impression  Mr.  Gilbert  gives  me. 
as  gone  for  his  inspiration  to  the 
Orlean.s  of  the  days  before  the 
war.     The  work  "deals  with  the 
reveries  of  the  slaves  on  late  Sun-  ; 
afternoons— their   only   free  time 
the  week— iQ  the  Place  Congo,  | 

open  space  In  New  Orleans;"  the 

lemes  are  mostly  drawn  from  "Creole 
•ongs  and  dances  and  southern  melo- 
dies;" there  Is  "a  wild  and  most  ex- 
pressive melodic  fragment  much  In  use 
among  the  blacks  of  Louisiana;"  "the 
theme  of  the  Bamboula  Is  ripped  out  in 
all  its  triumphant  vulgarity;"  and  so 
on.  It  is  aU  very  interesting,  but  I 
wish  some  kind  American  friend  would 
tell  me  in  what  respect  the  hullabaloo 
■/oUy-golly-black-man-boo  of  negro 
/.  is  the  expression  of  the  national 
/  f  America.  I  doubt  whether  the 
tctns  would  have  sung  the  songs  of 
Helots  and  then  plumed  them.- 
lyes  on  having  at  last  created  a  truly, 
cedemonlan  school  of  national  music, 
till,  I  suppose  the  Americans  know 
eir  business  better  than  we  can  hope 
do.  As  for  Mr.  Gilbert's  music,  it 
tick  me  as  mostly  a  jolly  piece  of 
ly  jazz,  with  some  clever  painting  of 
jre  serious  moods  now  and  then.  But 
work  is  far  too  long:  for  Its  subject 
Its  material. 


ttlng  a  quarter  hour  apart  to  re.n-1 
•t  the  Gothiim  drama  critics  havo 
ay  about  the  Marlowe-Sothern  ve- 
1  of  "Cymballne."  we  encounter  m 
erald  .something  about  the  stars' 
vlng  excellent  fluidify  in  the 
of  the  play";  and  we  stop  read- 
laugh,  which  usi;s  up  V.v- 
-hour.  .  .  .  We  don't  know 
-ey  tlilnk  of  it;  and  it  doesn  i 
Chicago  Tribune. 


i      Some  one  hap  called  Mr.  Burmester,  -who  •will  play  here  next  Tues-  I 
iay  night,  the  "Raphael  of  Violinists."  Why  "Raphael"?   Why  not  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  Michael  Angelo,  the  Titian  of  fiddlers?   Or  he 
tnight  be  called  the  Ingres,  for  that  painter  played  the  fiddle. 

;  Xr.  Ewas^i  Belotissov,  a  violoncellist,  is  coming.  We  read  that  he 
ta  S  Txiany-sidad  player,  so  ■we  may  call  him  the  polygon  of  violoncellists, 
fie  U  also  "sprinkled  with  drops  of  eastern  mystic  (sic)."  It  appears 
tbat  he  can  create  on  his  instrument  "ghost  music  -with  a  single  sweep 
W  his*  bow."  This  startles  his  hearers  with  "inexplicable  thrills."  He  is  | 
imsaected  of  thus  -using  "Yogi  wisdom.T  ! 

 t  B  

-  We  should  like  to  hear  again  th*  ghost  melody  in  "The  Gorsican 
Brothers."  We  should  like  to  see  the  jilay  again.  "Pray  for  me,  mother, 
{jfiuis  is  dead,  but  I,  ha,  ha,  go  to  avenge  him."  (Tumultuous  applause.) 

.  9(9  go  back  to  Mr.  Burmester,  who  played  here  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  in  December,  1898.  He  was  not  30  years  old,  but 
iothing  escaped  his  eagle  eye.  "At  that  time,"  he  remarked  recently  to 
9  reporter,  "I  saW,  as  I  see  today,  the  musical  future  of  this  country." 
^Ut  . listen  to  this:  "It. may  not  have  reached  that  degree  of  appreciation 
that  is  manifest  amoiig  the  foreign-bom  of  your  population,  or  the  for- 
eign capitals,  but  I  still  can  see  a  tremendous  growth  since  my  last  visit." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Burmester  is  a  North  German  by  birth. 
Some  one  should  give  him  Lowell's  essay  on  a  certain  condescension  on 
the  part  of  foreigners. 

How  faithful  Londoners  are  to  the  good  old  melodrama  of  Drury 
I/ane!  "Good  Luck,"  by  Ian  Kay  and  'Seymour  Hicks,  is  eminently  suc- 
c.essful.  The  critics  poke  fun  at  it,  bujt  in  a  tolerant,  not  a  bitter  way. 
TKe  Manchester  Guardian  says  the  drama  is  up  to  the  standard  of  heroics 
Mid' horseplay.  "SticWers  for  tradition  will  complain  that  the  heroine 
is  dark  and  that  there  is  no  black  villa  iness  who  drinks  liqueurs  and  stuffs 
the  stolen  pearls  into  her  bosom."  Mr.  Gween  is  a  racing  tout,  "with 
limgs  of  brass,  heart  of  gold,  and  head  of  oak.  ...  The  hero  went 
into  all  the  bunkers,  and  ended  up  smiling  on  the  last  green  after  a 
pound  of  about  four  hours.  His  recovery  from  the  water-hazard  at  the 
eighth  was  the  work  of  a  champion." 


'     It  seems  as  if  the  New  York  critics,  the  sturdy,  case-hardened  vet- 
erans and  the  young  roaring  lions,  were  somewhat  disappointed  the  first 
night  of  the  Grand  Guignol.  They  expected  little  plays  of 
"Much  of  madness,  $nd  more  of  sin, 
And  iiorror  the  soul  of  the  plot." 
Their  reviews  might  have  been  headed:  "Is  that  all?"  We  suspect  that 
6Ven  Mr.  Towse  of  the  Evening  Post  ■wished  something  stronger,  not  to 
say  ranker.   The  visiting  Parisians  should  have  been  told  that  New  York's 
'^gentlemen  of  the  press"  are  not  easily,  shocked. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  'wnll  sing  here  on  Nov.  4.  She,  through  her  eloquent 
manager,  has  been  talking.  "I  learned  to  sing  with  the  aid  of  the  piano 
and  the  birds."  One  should  not  rely  too  much  on  the  birds.  Was  it  not 
Jean  Cocteau  who  said:  "The  nightingale  sings — badly." 

■  When  the  players  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  come  thi.'s  season  they 
will  have  in  their  repertoire  a  fairly  familiar  comedy  by  Goldoni  and 
Ibsen's  "An  Enemy  of  the  People."  This  will  give  some  of  us  a  better 
opportunity  of  dilating  ■with  the  proper  emotion.  For  all  Bostonians  do 
not  speak  or  understand  Russian,  and  some  of  them  are  not  willing  to 
say  with  certain  enthusiastic  /ouls:  "Oh,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
Russian.  They  are  such  wonderful ,  actors  that  you  understand  every 
■HSrd."  As  "Billy"  Apthorp  used  to  say  at  the  end  of  a  brilliant  article: 
"Ah,  these  dear  Bostonians!"  Only  he  wrote  the  sentence  in  French,  for, 
like  Mr.  Walkley  of  the  New  York  Times,  he  has  a  way  of  dropping  into 
that  language.  :  ! 


...  One  sometimes  reads  that  the  future  success  of  a  play  is  "on  the 
laiees  of  the  gods."  The  classical  allusion  impresses  readers.  It  might 
be 'said  of  certain  shows  that  the  success  is  "on  the  knees  of  ^^ijie  god- 
desses and  the  demi-goddesses."  'Uj; 

,  We  read  in  Variety  that  Mrs.  Fiske  in  "Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary" 
is  a  "turbulent,  fluffy,  and  shapely  person"  of  "russet  coloring"  and  "in- 
imitable savoir  faire." 

.  .This  reminds  one  of  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  an  accomplished  Irish 
lady:  "She  was  blonde,  passionate  and  deeply  religious.  She  painted  in 
water  colors,  and  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  reports  that  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  was 
invited  to  a  performance  of  the  French  Society,  La  Bienvenue  Francaise, 
which  exists  for  "the  advancement  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  exchange 
_b^tween  the  nations."  He  wrote  thanking  the  society,  but  he  also  ■wrote: 
"It  appears  to  me  that  this  object  ; is  not  reconcilable  with  the  policy 
which  France  for  seven  months  has  been  following  in  the  Ruhr  district. 
The  responsibility  for  this  policy  rests  very  nearly  upon  those  whose 
names  I  see  at  the  head  of  your  committee,  namely,  Poincare,  Mil- 
lerand,  etc." 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  made  this  answer.  Why  does 
he  not  stick  to  piano  playing  and  conducting,  and  let  politics  alone?  He 
is  more  fortunate  in  expression  as  a  pianist  than  as  an  inveigher  against 
legitimate  and  admirable  French  policy. 

Miss  Ethel  Leginska,  as  her  press  agent  thoughtfully  informs  us, 
"had  to  Russianize  her  name  to  get  a  proper  hearing  from  English 
critics."  It  is  true  her  name  was  Le^gins,  but  English  critics  did  not 
force  Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn,  pianist,  or  the  Misses  Thudicum,  singers, 
to  ;Russianize  their  surnames.  The  press  agent  also  tells  us  that  Miss 
Leginska  has  never  worn  "the  'pretty  clothes'  usually  associated  with 
the  feminine  sex  at  afternoon  and  evening  concerts,"  but  she  plays  in  "a 
plain  black  velvet  skirt  with  a  boyish  coat  or  waist  of  the  same  material." 

•  .Her  audiences  are  acquainted  with  this  costume.  There  is  no  need 
of  the  inspired  press  agent's  reminder.  Let  us  hope  that  Miss  Leginska 
will  "doll  up"  a  little  for  her  recital  here  next  month. 


NATIVE  COMROSERS 
(Loula  M.  .Ellshemus,    in   th«  Now  York 
Herald.) 

■yes,  we  do  not  encourage  the  native  i 
musician  sufficiently.  Let  our  cltlBen/ 
forego  attending  concerts  of  the '  for- ; 
elgners.  Give'  our  composers  a  hearinf. 
Also,  do  not  shun  to  attend  a  recital  bf  I 
bor"n  Americans. 

Yes,  r  had  lost  Interest  In  cortposlng 
12  years  ago.  Why  not?  You  see,  no 
one  ever  asked  me  to  play  my  output. 
If  any  musician  heard  my  music,  pcr- 
ilia()s  only  In  my  studio,  he  commented 
that  it  was  too 'good  for  the  general 
public. 

Then  wherefore  compose  more? 

I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  who 
are  In  my  predicament. 

Now,  had  I  received  deserved  Interest 
20  years  i^go,  I  feel  certain  that  I  could 
have  proved  myself  to  be  one  of  Amerl-  [ 
Ca's  most  original  composers. 

Anyhow,  my  "Zapparella"  for  the 
piano  could  be  arranged  into  an  enter- 
taining half- hour  act.  It  requires  four 
kctprs;  a  dancer,  a  singer  and  two 
lioiises.  The  scenic  effect  would  be 
ferand  and  gorgeous. 
I  But  who  will  stage  It  for  me?  There's 
ihe  rub. 

Allow  our  own  musicians  to  havo  v 
voice;  then  our  composers -will  again  ho 
Inspired  to  create  music!  Not  the  mod- 
ern •waste. 


IN  THE  THEATRE 

Bricux's  new  play,  "L'  Enfant.'J  pro- 
duced at  the  ■Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris, 
is  a  study  of  a  woman  emar'cipated  by 
the  war  and  "fcminisme."    For  flyc 

years  she  held  positions  as  an  engineer, 
i  skilled  In  the  uses  of  hydro  electricity. 
Yet  she  thinks  of  love  and  would  glvfl 
herself  to  her  cousin  Henri,  but  he 
"would  prefer  a  more  domestic,  caress- 
ing woman."  He  announces  his  In- 
tention of  going  to  Brazil  to  see  his 
betrothed.  Not  willing  to  be  one  of 
the  "Isolated"  she  goes  under  bome  pre- 
text to  his  room  at  night  and  takes  him 
rather  than  gives  herself,  but  she  In- 
sists that  he  should  go  to  Brazil,  tor 
she  does  not  wish  to  have  It  appear 
that  she  thus  would  make  him  wed  her. 
A  child  Is  the  result.  Her  fimlly  call 
her  dishonored;  she  glories  In  It.  Sho 
Is  a  "volunteer  of  maternity,"  and  the 
regular  army  refuses  to  do  Its  duty. 
She  will  be  father  as  well  as  mother. 
The  child  will  be  hers  and  hers  alone 
Henri  returns,  having  broken  off  hlH 
engagement.  She  refuses  to  marry  him, 
but  finaJiy  yields,  reminded  of  what  an 
unhappy  future  the  child  would  necesj- 
sarily  have.  "I  spoke  of  sacrifices  *-0 
be  made  for  my  child,"  she  tays.  "here 
Is  the  first,  the  sacrifice  of  my  pride.'' 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notlci; 
of  dramatic  critics  that  in  the  oh-l.  f 
episode  in  "Ha-ssan,"  Flecker  was  an- 
ticipated th}'ee  centuries  ago  by  Johr 
Fletcher.'     In  "A  Wife  for  a  Month." 
written    after    Beaumont's   death,  the 
usurping  King  Alfonso,  disdaining  hia 
Queen,  casts  eyes  of  deslra  en  her  foir 
maid  of  honor  Evanthe,  but  she  rejects  I 
his  advances  and  remains  lalthful  to 
her  lover,  Valerlo.     The  baffled  and  en-  | 
raged   tyrant   thereupon  ofCors  to  t;;ic 
two  that  they  shall  be  mrirrled  for  a 
month,   but  that  at   the   end  of  that 
time  'Valerlo  shall  be  put  to  death  and 
Evanthe  shall  share  his  fate  unless  s'.ie 
can  at  once  get  another  husband  on  , 
the  same  terms.    The  two  eagerly  ac-  | 
cept  his  conditions,  but  there  all  sim-  ' 
llarlty  between  the  {■4vo  nlays  ceases. ' 
For  in  Fletcher's  melodrama  Alfonso,  ! 
by  a  cruel  and  cunning  device,  prevents 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  b'j:  | 
before  the  month  ends  his  usurpation  , 
Ie   over    and   the    conventional   happy  j 
ending    made    certain. — LonOon  Dally, 
Chronicle. 


J.  Bannister  Howard  of  London  Is  di- 
veloplng  a  scheme  of  which  a  feature 
will  be  the  offering  of  £5000  worth  of 
seats  to  the  public  In  the  form  of  56'JO 
tl  shares,  "the  money  to  be  kept  Intact 
and  only  used  as  the  seats  are  used," 
and  "at  the  end  of  the  1  ondon  run 
one  quarter  of  the  profits  to  be  dlvldv;d 
among  the  shareholders." 
I   

"FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI"  I 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Bosto^n  Herald:  | 
The  article  In  The  Herald  of  Oct.  11  ! 
about  "Francesca  da  RImlnl'.'  has 
stirred  up  the  embers  of  memory  .and 
brought  forth  a  few  ashes  which  I  here- 
with scatter  before  you.  "While  In  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1878,  aitlng  at- Bald- 
win's Theatre,  under  the  management 
of  Thomas  Maguire,  In  the  same  com- 
pany with  James  O'Neill,  Lewis  iSIorrl- 

I  son,  James  A.  Heme,  Charles  B.  Bishop,* 
Henry  Edwards,  Forrest  Robinson,  Fred 
Emerson  Brooks,  Rose  Wood,  Katherlne 
Corcoran,  Louise  Sylvester,  Mrs.  Far- 

:  ren,  Kate  Denln-Wllson,  Mollle  Revel 
and  others,  I  was  asked  by  Lawrence  i 

'  Barrett  to  arrange  for  stage  production, 
two  plays— "Don  Carlos"  '(by  Schil- 
ler)    and     "Nath.m    the    'Wise"  (by 


i)olh    of  •  ro  ac- 

,       .  Mr.    Ban.  praised 

my  work  very  hliilil.v,  and  were 
Intended  for  his  coming  season's  rep- 
ertoire. When  I  came  to  the  Boston 
Mu.^eum.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  Mr.  llarrett 
had  coma  across  George  H.  Boker's 
nlay— almost  a  poem— of  "Francesca.  da 
ilimtnl."  This  he  asked  me  to  arrange 
ior  him,  and  during  the  leisure  mo- 
ments of  that,  my  first  season  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  I  did  so.  This,  too, 
met  wltli  his  approbation — but,  as  he 
paid  to  me,  "Willie,  Mr.  Boker,  the 
luithijr,  l.s  quite  an  old  mao,  and  WJuld 
be  very  sensitive  to  having  your  name 
attached  to  his  work — you  are  bo  much 
younger  than  he."  (I  was  25.)  So  my 
name  never  appeared  In  connection  with 
the  revised  play — but  Mr.  Barrett 
showed  his  appreciation  In  many  ways. 
He  was  my  dramatic  godfather,  and 
until  his  death  was  like  an  elder 
brother  to  me.  Requlescat  In  pace, 
llcie  Is  the  oast  of  "Franccsca"  as 
given  by  Mr.  Barrett  when  he  first  pro- 
duced k,  at  the  Star  Theatre,  New 
York  city,  on  Aug.  27,  18S3: 

Laaclotto   l,awrence  Barrett 

Count  Paolo   Otia  Skinner 

Beppo  Pope  ••••  Louis  James 

Malatesta  ;  B.  G.  Kogers 

Reno   Percy  Winter 

I.,ucentlo   Wilton  LacUaye 

Cnrdlnal  MalespinI  Brrol  Dunbar 

Lodovico   Master  Eugene  Sanser  ; 

Torelll   Albert  T.  Riddle 

Captain   S.  DuBols 

FranctRca  Da  Rimlnl  ...Marie  WalnwrlBht 
RUta   Addle  Plunkett 

As  I  remember,  Mr.  Barrett  played  It 
first  In  Boston  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
then  under  the  management  of  Abbey 
Sc  Schoeffel.  Mr.  Barrett's  last  appear- 
ance In  the  character  of  Lanclotto  was 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York 
city,  on  the  evening  of  March  7,  1891. 
He,  with  Edwin  Booth,  was  then  play- 
Ins  his  last  earthly  engagement.  He 
ivaji  taken  ill  during  the  performance 
r,f  "Richelieu"  on  March  18  and  died 
Friday  evening,  March  20.  Lawrence 
Barrett  (not  Branlgan)  was  born  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  April  14,  1S38. 

Edwin  Booth's  last  appearance  on  the 
stage  was*  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur-  i 
day,  April  4,  1891,  at  the  Academy  ofj 
Music,  BroDklyn.  as  Hamlet.  He  died  | 
Juno  7,  1893.  Mr.  Booth  was  born  on 
his  father's  farm  near  Baltimora,  Md., 
Nov.  13,  1SS5. 

"Francesca  Da  Rimlnl"  (Boker's 
play)  was  first  produced  at  the  old 
Broadway  Th^tre  (326-328  Broadway, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  between 
Pearl  and  Anthony,  now  Worth, 
streets)  by  Edward  L.  Davenport,  on  ^ 
Sept.  27,  1S56,  with  the  following  cast:  i 

Lai/clotto   B.  L,.  Davenport 

Count  Paolo   J.  W.  Lanergan' 

TIeppo  Pepe  Charles  Fisher 

M^ateata  David  Whiting 

Rene  Leon  J.  Vincent 

Prancesca   Mme.  Fonisl 

Rltta   ....Julia  Manners 

It  ran  until  Oct.  5,  but  was  not, 
thereafter  Included  In  Mr.  Davenport's 
repertoire. 

In  October,  1867,  Adelaide  Rlstori  ap- 
peared, for  one  performance  only,  as 
Francesca.  Da  Rimlnl,  Its  first  produc- 
tion In  America,  at  the  Theatre 
Francais  (now  known  as  the  Four- 
teenth Street  Theatre — west  of  Sixth 
avenue). 

On  Oct.  7.  1873,  Tomasso  Salvlnt  act- 
ed Paola,  In  "Francesca  Da  Rimlnl,"  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York  city 
— and  later,  one  performance,  at  Wai- 
'.ack's  Theatre  (afterwards  the  Star).  ' 
Theso  performances  were  of  the  Italian 
play. 

In  the  90s  Otis  Skinner  starred  as 
J  Lanclotto,  In  Mr.  Barrett's  version  of 
"Prancasca  Da  Rlinlnl,"  with  Aubrew 
Bouclcault  as  Paolo.  I  cannot  recall 
who  was  the  Francesca — but  Mr.  Skin- 
ner -gave  a  vlrQe.  and  successful,  per- 
formance of  Lanclotto.    And  so  ends  it. 

WM.  SEYMOUR. 

South  Duxbury. 

Wis  not  the  "FranPesca  tla  Rimlnl" 
in  which  Mme.  Rlstori  and  SaJvlnl  played 
the  tragedy  by  Silvio  Pelllco  greatly  ad- 
mired ty  Byron? — Ed. 


jressious  of 


.stiu  t.  <l  .cs  .1  iluwer  girl,  then  ho.  u:ii.  a  i  i"  London  Tin..  >;  .. 
■  lady  bookie,"  and  finally  found  mau-  Mather  Kpelman's  Suite—  unpr 
nlflcence  as  a  modiste,  took  Uhoda  on  a  tour  In  northern  XtvU-.L—'We  have 
as  a  model.  The  millionaire,  still  pa-i  never  felt  the  Sirocco  at  Kl-outala  oi 
tlently  pursuing  her  with  hia  loathed  ;a-  seen  the  gyratlon.s  of  a  came- 1  at  Biskra., 
tentlons,  penetrated  here  with  the  offer 


by  Sciiind. 


but  we  have  heard  before  these  strings 
of  parallel  harmonies  which,  like  a. 
growing  snowbill  of  dlsf^onancc.  roll  on 
unresolved  till  they  ghatte/ed  by  a  vol- 


of  a  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  In  bis 
yacht — Sal  to  act  as  chaperono  and  see 
fair  play.  Rhoda  spurned  hitn,  foy  she 
loved  her  parson:  but  when  this  lat-  ley  of  percussion." 

ter   endangered   his  Immortal  soul  bj ,    >i\  . 

urging  ber  to  fly  with  him,  .she  decided  Andre  Caplet— he  once  sojourneM  ni 
(after  the  manner  of  heroines  of  this  Boston— ha.s  composed  a  work  for  hai  p 
kind  of  play)  that  she  must  sacrince  I  and  string  quartet  on  Poe's  ".Masque  of 
•       "    the  Red  Death;"  also  "Epithalme  '  for 


i.n  .'-'iiHiU'' 
Uutrh    Ph.  I 

l.unge   Mul     .    '         '  '" 
K.    AyerB.    Lullaby;  Air. 
7,a    Pastoretta;  ,aoo«6en..  .^^P 
I..   Grufinberg.  Never  L"''" 
grem    The    moon   has   HUed    her   sih ' 
crest  ("llh  clarlneDi, 


lierself  to  save  her  lover.  .She  accord- 
ingly joined  the  millionaire  at  thai 
notorlou.s  haunt  of  vice,  whero  the  Ioav- 
est  of  London  meet  to  wear  paper  caps 
and  eat  ices — the  Venus  Club.  Here  the 
parson  (entering  to  engage  in  th^s  hope- 
less task  of  persuading  the  millionaire 
to  visit  the  death-bed  of  his  old  mother,! 
a  pew-opener  with,  a  past),  found  the 
girl  he  loved,  apparently  the  gayest  of 
the  mad  throng.  The  subsequent  ex 
planations  were  cut  short  by  the  arrival 
of  Rhoda's  husband,  the  international 
crook,  who  murdered  the  millionaire 
ajid  dragge<l  Rhoda  off  to  an  unpleasant 
dwelling  riddled  with  Infernal  machines. 


also 

cello  and  orchestra. 


Louis  Durey  Is  writing  an  opera  in  i 
act  based  on  Mcrlmee's  "L'Occa- ; 


one 
sion. 


CARPENTIER-BECKETT  FILM 

(Manchester  Guardian) 
A  private  view  was  given  in  London 
on  Tue.sday  of  the  film  of  the  Carpen- 
trer-Beckett  fight.  It  is  said  that  a  fee 
of  £3000  was  paid  by  Pathe  Freres  for 
the  exclusive  rights.  The  interesting 
film 


speculation  is  whether  the  film  com- 
pany can  possibly  make  a  profit  out  of 
where  he  proceeded  to  keep  the  police  guoh  an  outlay  on  such  a  fiasco, 
at  bay  with  a  revolver — until  the  sport-  -p^g  miserable  15  seconds  of  the 
Ing  parson,  arriving  through  the  win-  ]  actual  fight  are  bravely  made  the  most 
dow,    worsted   him    in   single    combat,        y^y  preceding  pictures  of  Carpentier 


The  crook  having  been  removed  by  one 
of  his  own  infernal  machines,  which 
blew  away  just  so  much  of  the  house  as 
would  kiil  himself  without  ititerfering 
with  the  final  love  scene,  the  curtain  fell 
amid  enthusiasm  on  the  close  of  as  stir- 
ring and  eventful  a  drama  iis  anybody 
could  wish  to  see. 


THE  CONCERT  HALL 

A  symphony  of  Mozart's  youthfiil 
years  has  been  found  in  the  Benedic- 
tine Monastery  at  Lambach.  It  is 
scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns  and 
strings. 


■Willem  Mengelberg  has  been  taking 
a  cure  in  Switzerland.  The  physician 
forbade  hia  conducting  two  concerts  In 
Vienna.  ^ 


Mrr.c.  AVelte-Uer.tog,  operaiic  singer, 
is  (lead  at  the  age  of  63.  Ameticicn 
students  at  Munich  in  the  eighties  and 
those  in  Berlin  later  and  in  the  nineties 
re.member  her  gratefully  for  her  youth- 
ful grace  and  freshness  of  voice.  Since 
1910  she  taught  singing  at  the  Zurich 
Conservatory. 


In  training,  although  we  are  not  shown 
Beckett  in  training.  Perhaps  the  most 
illuminating  commentary  on  the  d'.f- 
ftci^ty  presented  to  the  film-makers  is 
that  in  order  to  make  a  show  at  all  they 
have  had  to  Include  in  the  picture  a  re- 
production of  the  corresponding  fiasco 
of  December,  1919.  On  the  lame  excuse 
that  the  fight  was  like  that  of  four 
years  ago,  only  more  so,  the  film  pre- 
ludes the  actual  fight  by  a  repetition 
of  the  former.  The  fllmers  have  one 
consolation,  however.  Their  slow-mo- 
tion representation  of  the  fight  takes 
out  of  it  all  the  misery  of  Beckett's 
(defeat  and  makes  of  It  an  agreeably 
comic  show. 


"There  was  a  time  wlien  the  tern)s 
•classic'  and  'romantic'  were  supposed 


to  explain  It  to'  some  extenl.  Yet 
jwhile  most  of  us  find  a  certain  formality 
In  classicism,  there  is  no  formality  like 
Ithat  of  this  romantic;  there  is  no  more 
•frigid,  formal  process  than  that  em- 
ployed by  Tchalkovskl  to  lash  hini.?e,lf 
'into  a  fury  with  a  mechanical  pre'.ision 
and  regularity  that  almost  chEsilenges 
ridicule."  This  is  concerning  Tchaj- 
kovskl's  Piano  Trio. 


"WHAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY" 
This   extraordinary   play    by  Arthur 
Shirley  and  Ben  Landeck  was  produced 
at  the  Lyceum.  London,  late  last  month. 
This  review,  published  in  the  Daily  j 

I  Telegraph,  is  worth  reading: 

Rhoda  Pearson  was  certainly  a  most 
i  unfortunate  girl.     Brought   up  among 
crooks,  and  married  to  a  supor-crook, 
she  took  to  the  family  trade,  was  caught, 
i  and  served  a  sentence  in  pris.^n.  While 
there  she  was  moved  by  the  words  of 
;  the  fair  young  chaplain,  and  so  unset- 
;  tied   that  her  old  profession   was  '  no 
'  longer  any  use  to  her.    She  became  par- 
lormaid to  a  millionaire,  who  promptly 
ofEered  her  gilded  and  guilty  splendor; 
but  the  ubiquitous  parson  cropped  up 
Just  in  time  here,  too.    He  got  her  a 

place  as  book-keeper  in  a  Iibtcl;  but,  oi 
■  kCOurse,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  exact 
W  hotel  wherein  her  husband  had  decided 
to  bring  oft  a  diamond  robbery.  In  tht 
end  he  committed  a  murder,  and  tried, 
out  of  spite,  to  throw  the  blame  on 
Rhoda:  whereat  the  parson,  to  whose 
pure  bedroom  she  had  fled  for  refuge. 
Invented  a  gallant  alibi  for  her  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  reputation.  Then  .Sal 
Rickets     the    versatile   lady   who  had 


The  curiou.s  thing  about  progressives 
i.s  that  they  are  always  going  back. 
Their  motto  Is  that  of  Rirmingham  and 
of  the  crab — "Forward."  .Tust  now  we 
in  England  are  being  exhorted  to  ro 
back  to  the  Elizabeth.nns  in  order  to 
I'ecapture  the  true  English  spirit.  One 
wonders  how  the  Elizabethans  managed 
to  be  national  without  going  back,  for 
there  was  nowhere  then  to  go  back  to. 
They  somehow  or  other  wrote  English 
.muric  without  thinking  about  it;  more- 
over, Ihey  succeeded  in  writing  thor- 
oughly Engliuh  music  in  a  Netherlands 
and  Italian  technique.  Perhaps  just  as 
the  most  really  good  man  is  the  man 
who,  in  his  clear  simplicity,  does  not 
even  know  that  he  is  good,  so  the  beet 
national  art  has  been  written  by  com- 
posers who  did  not  know  they  were 
national.  Perhaps  the  modern  process 
is:  too  self-conscious.  Perhaps  the  earth 
would  not  keep  such  excellent  time  in 
its  journey  round  the  sun  if  it  were 
always  anxiously  consulting  a  time- 
table, for  It  Avould  be  bound  to  lose  a 
few  minutes  each  time  it  did  that.  Tlie 
best  way  to  keep  healthy  is  not  i  y 
lookintT  at  your  tongue  every  half-hour 
and  asking  yourself  nervously  whether 
j'ou  are  as  well  as  you  ought  to  be;  nor 
i.s  the  best  way  to  get  a  good  show  of 
tulips  to  keep  pulling  the  bulbs  up  to 
see  how  they  are  growing.  —  Ernest 
Newman. 


LONDON  THEATRE  PRICES 

(London  Time.-!) 
Jlr.  C.  B.  Cochran  has  already  made  a 
start  in  the  direction  of  lower  charges 
for  seats  for  musical  entertainments 
under  his  control.  He  announces  that 
from  today  the  prices  for  seats  at  the 
New  Oxford  Theatre,  for  "Little  Nellie 
Keliy,"  will  be:  Stalls,  10s.  6d.:  dress 
circle,  7s.  Od.;  parterre  stalls.  5s.  The 
existing  upper  circle  will  be  converted 
into  a  gallery  at  Is.,  'and  there  will  be 
pit  seats  at  2s.  6d.  These  prices  do  not 
include  the  entertainment  tax.  On  Sat- 
urdays and  bank  holidays  an  extra  shil- 
ling will  be  charged  for  early  doors  to 
the  pit  and  gallery,  and  stalls  and  dress 
circle  seats  will  cost  a  shilling  more. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Meyer  points  out,  in  a  let- 
ter, that  the  reductions  foreshadowed 
by  Mr-  Cochran  on  Thursday  were  al- 
ready an  accomplished  fact  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Meyer's  forthcoming  presenta- 
!  tion  of  "The  Return  of  Sherlock  j 
{Holmes"  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  for  | 
the  hJlls  'and  tickets  for  this  production  \ 
were  already  printed,  showing  a  maxi- 
mum price  of  7s.  6d.  for  the  stalls  and 
dress  circle,  and  correspondingly  re- 
duced prices  ranging  down  to  Is.  The 
playgoer,  Mr.  Meyer  considers,  "has 
had  his  pocket  picked"  rather  more 
thoroughly  than  its  length  permits,  and 
it  is  now  time  that  the  London  mana- 
gers united  to  re-establish  the  confidence 
of  the  public  by  making  the  maximum 
price  everywhere  10s.  6d.,  plus  tax,  and 
I  73.  6d.  in  cases  like,  for  example,  that 
of  the  Prince's,  where  circumstances 
and  the  size  of  the  theatre  permit. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Harold  Samuel  and  Bach:  "He  does 
not  come  between  his  subject  and  his 
audience,  as  so  many  self-styled  Bach 
players  do.  He  does  not  use  his  text  for 
an  elaborate  discourse  of  irrelevances, 
nor  does  he  strain  at  those  .strange  and 
elusive  gnats  which  the  program  notes 
call  'emotional  contents.'  The  music  ol 
Bach — perhaps  more  than  any  other — 
has  beesi  used  for  the  self-expression  of 
neurotics.  They  use  it — as  they  and 
their  precious  circle  of  admirers  say — 
'to  mortify  themselves.'  Of  course.  Bach 
lends  himself  rather  easily  to  this  treat- 
ment, but— as  Mr.  Samuel  can  show — • 
only  his  superficial  self.  His  essence 
eludes  those  who  would  deal  with  him 
fantastically.  Give  his  clear  words  clear 
statement,  and  the  i>rofundity  of  his 
truth  appears." 


SUNDAY  —  Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  pianist.  See 
special  ncTtice. 

TUESDAY — Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  JI. 
Willy  Burmester,  violinist;  Franz  Hupp, 
pianist.  Beethoven.  .Sonata,  K  Ilat  ma- 
jor, for  violin  and  piano;  Paganini.  Con- 
certo, D  major.  Piano  pieces:  Beetho- 
^  ven.  For  EUse;  Liszt.  Dance  of  the' 
Gnomes;  Chopin,  Etudes  Nos.  5  and  0. 
Burmester's  transcriptions  for  violin: 
Bach.  Air;  Field,  Waltz;  Beethoven. 
Minuet;  Hum:nel.  Waltz;  Weber.  Rural 
Dance.  Paganini-Burmester,  Witches' 
Dance. 

Steinert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Marguerite 
Morgan,  pianist.    Music  'by  Bach,  Rach- 
nianlnov.  Ravel,  Grieg.  Chopin.  Liszt. 
THURSDAY  —  Jordan    Hall,    8:15    P.  M. 
N'loolai  Kassman,  violinist  (Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra);  Samuel  Goldbers.  ac- 
'     companist.    Tartini,  Devil's  Trill;  Bach, 
Sonata.     G    minor     <for    violin  alone); 
Chcpin-Auer.  Nocturne.  K  minor;  Mous- 
sorRskv-Kas.snian.     Hopak     froni  "Ha- 
rotchiaskne  Fair";  Debu.ssy.  Ui.  plus  que  f 
Lente;  Schubert-Ernst.  Erlking  (for  vio- 
lin   aionoi;    Hubay.    HuUamzo    B:ilaton  : 
Palmgren-Prrss.  Valse  Mignonne;  Fran- 
coeur-Krtisler,  Sicilienne  and  Rig.iudon; 
Bizet-Sarasate.    "Carmen"  Fanlasie. 
FRIDAY  —  Symphony    Hail,    :;:30    P.  M. 
I     Third  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra  con- 
I      cert.    Mr.   Monleux  conductor.    See  spe- 
cial notice. 

I  SATURD.^Y — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.,  Mar- 
I  ion  KlngsViury,  soprano.  assisted  by 
Albert  Sand,  first  clarinetist  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Mrs.  Dudley 
Fltts,  accompanist.  Caldara,  Sebben  Cru-  i 
dele;  Bononclnl.  Deh  piu  a  me;  Cata- 
lanl.  Amor  Celesta  Bbfcrezza,  from 
'    "Loreley";   Castelnuovo-Tedesco,   Under  I 

the  Greenwood  Tree  anil  It  Was  a,  Lc"-'--'- 
and  His  Lass;  Cyril  Scott.  T'aMi»........ 

Gerald    Williams.    --!<^'^^.'"' J,,    The  Mi  " 
j    Sibelius,  Black  Roses;  >.)Ogreu,  The  M 


symphony  Hall,  8:15  T'.  M.  R'-Wtltle') 
of  Friday's  Symphony  concert.   Mr.  Mon- 
s  conductor,      ,  -i 

f,AN7.  PROGRAM 


Yesterday  afternoon  Ruoolph  Ganz,  ; 
pianist,  gave  a  recital  i  njcrdan  hall, 
playing  this  program: 
Sonata  in  D  major,  Haydn;  waltez  op. 
:59,  Two  Capriccios.  No.  2  and  8,  op.  76, 
two  Intermezzi,  No.  2  and  6,  op.  118, 
iRhap.sody,  op.  19,  Brahms:  Sonata  F  sharp 
minor,  op.  11,  Schuman;  the  Pensive  Spin- 
ner, op.  10,  Scherzlno.op.  '.iO.Ganz;  Morn- 
ing on  Bosphorus,  Caiques,  In  the  Garden 
of  the  Old  Serial,  from  "Turqule, 
Blanchet;  In  Modo  Esotico,  Casella; 
Masques,  Fireworks,  Debussy. 

Though  Mr.  Ganz  could  .safely  rely  on 
his  power  to  attract  a  musically  intelli- 
gent audience,  perhaps  he  overestimated 
the  endurance  of  even  a  picked  body  of 
musical  men  and  women,  for,  before 
the  end  of  his  first  group,  which.  In 
eluding  two  sonatas,  16  Brahms  waltezs 
and  five  more  pieces  by  Brahams, 
took  one  hour  and  five  minutes  In  the 
playing,  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
began  visibly  to  flag. 

Something  less  of  music  might  have 
served  better  to  prepare  people  to  listen 
receptively  to  the  new  offerings  of  the 
afternoon,  movements  from  Blanchet's  i 
"Turquie,"  and  Casella's  "In  Modo  Eso- 
tico."    The  pieces   by   Blanchet  have 
need  of  all  possible  favoring  conditions. 
In    trut!h   they   seemed   yesterday  but 
formless  things,  so  feebly  imagined  tnat 
anyone     of     the    three     would     have  ' 
answered  as  well  as  another  to  suggest  i 
"morning  on  the  Bosphorus"  or  row-  ; 
boats  ("Caiques"  means  rowboats,  the 
program  stated).  J 
The    Casella   piece   lived   up   to  the' 
promise  of  its  title  more  successfully; 
it  sounded    "exotic"    enough  for  any 
taste— Chinese,   if  one  may  venture  a 
gue.ss.    It  was  all  very  queer,  but  if  one 
did   not   object   tc>  its   dullness,  there 
seemed  nothing  else  to  take  exception 
to.    And  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
composer  had  a  definite  aim  in  mind. 
The  audience,  by  the  way,  appeared  to 
like  these  new  pieces  well.  . 

The  Brahms  musjc  seemed  almost  as 
new,  pianists  play  it  so  seldom  now. 
Can  anybody  explain  why?  The  audi- 
ence applauded  it  heartily  yesterday, 
also  the  tinkling  Haydn  sonata,  with 
its  impressive  slow  movement  which 
ends  with  a  recitation  of  true  dramatic 
force. 

Mr.  Ganz  played  this  beautiful  move- 
ment with  fine  eloquence.  To  his  own 
graceful  pieces  he  brought  a  brilliant 
technique,  and  of  the  unfamiliar  music 
of  the  day  he  seemed  to  be  making  all 
that  mortal  man  could  make.  The 
Brahms  he  played  curiously.  Perhaps 
recognizing  the  absurdity  of  those 
pianists  who  30  years  ago  set  them- 
selves up  as  specialists  in  Brahms,  and 
by  their  very  gravity  made  people 
laugh,  Mr.  Ganz  played  yesterday  at 
times  with  something  approaching  an 
unconcern  that  damaged  the  rhythm  of 
many  a  vigorous  passage  and  which 
made  figuresi  that  Brahms  himseif 
must  surely  have  believed  significant 
tell  not  at  all.  The  quieter  episodes  Mr. 
Ganz  played  beautifully.  Thanks  are 
due  him,  in  any  case,  for  playing  this 
j  music  by  Brahms.  R.  R.  G. 

Recital  by  de  Pachmann  Is 
Full  of  Beauty 


Vladimir  de  Pachmann  gave  a  pi^no 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  before  .an 
audience  that  packed  Symphony  Hall 
lo  the  very  doors.  He  played  Beetno- 
ven's  "Pathetic"  sonata;  four  Chopin 
pieces,  the  B  major  nocturne,  op.  32, 
the  F-sharp  major  Impromptu,  the  B 
minor  prelude,  op.  28,  and  the  Allegro 
de  Con.-;ert.  op.  46;  two  Mendelssohn 
.■^ongs  without  words,  op  58,  No.  2,  and 
op.  62,  No.  2;  the  Schumann  D  minor 
lomanco  and  M  major  novellette;  and 
i.lszt's  Rhapsody  No.  8. 

Since  Mr.  de  Pachmann's  behavior  in 
the  concert  hall  has  always  roused  quite 
as  keen  interest  as  his  playing  could  do, 
at  once  let  it  be  reported,  for  the  benefit 
of  people  not  in  attendance  yesterday, 
that  his  eccentrlcltiet;  of  demeanor  h.ivc 
gained  upon  him.  V\hatever  his  mo- 
tives may  be,  he  does  not  observe  tiie 
usual  etiquette  of  the  concert  hall.  His 
breaches  of  decorum  appeared  to  please 
some  people;  others  they  displeased — 
a  .matter  of  taste. 

Taste,  too,  must  have  determined  thfe 
degree  of  a  listener's  enjoyment  yester- 
day. Persons  who  demand  above  all 
that  a  performer  shall  show  forth  the 
inner  meaning  of  a  work,  can  have 
found  little  in  Mr.  de  Pachmann's  play- 
ing to  admire.    The  "pathetic"  conata. 


TREMONT— "Kiki,"  a  French 
farce  giving  full  opportunity 
for  the  gaminerie  and  alluring 
charm  of  Lenore  Ulric.  Second 
week. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  —  "The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame." 
elaborate  screen  version  of  Hu- 
go's  great  romance  with  an  un- 
usually good  cast  headed  by 
Lon  Chaney.    Sixth  week. 

WILBUR— Tvvelfth  week  of  that 
lively  comedy  with  music  and 
dancing  of  New  York  life, 
"Sally,  Irene  and  Mary";  Eddie 
Dowling  chief  comedian. 


Willy  Burmester 


By  PHILIP  HALE  j 

Willy    Burmester,    violinist,    assisted  | 
by  Franz  Rupp,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  i 
last   night   in    Sympliony   hall.     Beet-  | 
hoven.  Sonata,  E  flat  major  for  violin 
and     piano ;     Paganini,     Concerto,     D  , 
major.     Piano    pieces — Beethoven,  for 
Elise ;    Liszt,   Dance   of    the   Gnomes ; 
Chopin,  Etudes,  Kos.   3  and  9.     Bur-  ! 
mester's     transcriptions     for     violin —  , 
Bach,    Air ;    Field    Waltz ;  Beethoven, 
Minuet;  Hummel,  Waltz;  Weber,  Rural 
Dance.     Pagan  inl — Burmester,  Witches' 
Dance.  [ 
A  young  man,  Mr.  Burmester  visited 
the  United  States  in  the  season  of  1898- 
99   and  played  here  with   the  Boston  | 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Dec.   9-10  of 
the  former  year.    He  played  Beethoven's 
concerto  In  a  sedous.but  dry  manner. 
I  At  that  time  his  teSnnlcal  proficiency 
was  marked.    The  years  have  passed: 
Mr.  Burmester,  leading  the  life  of  a  j 
N  irtuoso,   has  gained  In  tonal  quality, 
j  also  In  mechanism.     We  believe  that 
can  play  better  than  he   did  last  i 
:ht,  admirable  as  was  his  perform- 
e  In  many  respects.    He  made  the  ; 
mistake  of  playing  In  a  huge  hall, which 
on  account  of  the  stormy  weather,  and, 
possibly,  the  high  price  asked  for  ad- 
mission, was  not  even  a  Quarter  filled. 
This  was  enough  to  dampen  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  self-satisfied  virtuoso. 
(We  doubt  If  Mr.  De  Pachmann  himself 
would  have  been  In  Joyously  garrulous 
mood  or  inclined  to  extol  his  perform- 
ance. 

It  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  In  Paga- 
nlnl's  concerto  Mr.  Burmester  scratched 
at  times,  nor  was  his  Intonation  al-  [ 
ways  pure,  but  his  technical  facility 
wa?  often  displayed  In  an  uncommonly 
brilliant  manner.  One  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  player  with  the  com- 
poser; Mr.  Burmester,  with  his  face  of 
an  ascetic,  his  dignified,  almost  austere 
bearing:  Paganinl,  with  a  face  that  to 
many  of  his  hearers  was  that  of  a  lost 
soL'l,  a  man  possessed  by  the  demon 
that,  according  to  legend,  had  given 
him  supernatural  mastery  of  his  Instru- 
rrent. 

Technical  proficiency,  however.  Is  by  j 
'  means  everything.  There  are  many 
-.vho  can  fiddlo  in  a  surprising  manner 
and  leave  the  hearer  Indifferent  or 
cold.  But  In  B^thoven's  sonata,  espe- 
cially In  the  first  and  second  move- 
ments,  Mr.  Burmester  produced  a  lovely 
tone  and  showed  musical  understand- 
ing and  genuine  feeling.  In  the  per-  j 
foriiiance  of  this  sonata  he  was  ably  i 
ao5ibt€d  by  Mr.  Rupp. 

Many  violinists  think  It  beneath  their  ' 
dignity  to  piay  in  a  hall  of  moderate 
size.  As  long  as  they  can  fill  a  great 
hall  and  thus  their  pocket,  they  are  per- 
haps not  to  be  blamed.  The  children  of 
light  may  be  also  children  of  their  gen- 
eration and  worldly  wise.  But  a  con- 
certo with  a  piano  instead  of  an  or- 
chestra is  a  dreary  thing,  and  in  a  huge 
'  hall  only  creative  virtuosos  can  estab- 
1  lish  an  Intimate  relation  between  them- 
selves and  their  hearers. 

The  concert  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Boston  Music  School  Settlement. 


Program  by  Miss  Morgan  Shows  Her 
Facility 

Jflss  Marguerite  Morgan,  pianist,  gave 
a  recital  tn  Stelnert  hall  last  night.  Her 
program  was  as  follows:  Bach,  Chro- 
matic Fantasia  and  FugnJe;  Rachmanl- 
nov.  Prelude  in  E  flat.  Etude  Tableau, 
F  minor;  Ravel,  Sonatlne;  Orieg,  Noc- 
turne, Norwegian  dance;  Chopin,  Bal- 
lade In  P  minor,  Two  Mazurkas,  Scherzo 
In  C  sharp  minor;  Liszt,  Hungarian 
r.hapsody  No.  10. 

Miss  Morgan  has  facility.  In  her 
present  stage  of  technical  development 
she  should  pay  more  attention  to  In- 
terpretation. Last  evening  her  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  characterizing  certain 
compositions  were  mannered,  no  doubt, 
from  her  desire  to  play  with  what  Is 


known  as  "great  expipsslon?  H';. 
pauses  were  often  portentous  and  not 
rhetorically  significant.  The  perform- 
ance of  Chopin's  Mazurka  reminded  one 
of  the  old  game  of  hop,  skip  and  a 
Jump.  Granted  that  they  should  be 
played  with  rhythmlo  freedom,  yet  there 
should  always  be  the  sense  of  rhythm. 
The  massive  chords  !n  the  Ballade  and 
the  Scherzo  lacked  true  sonority;  they 
were  harsh  and  metaUic.  On  the  oUicr 
hand  she  often  displayed  a  true  singing 
tone  in  melodic  figures;  she  certaimy 
has  fleetness  of  execution,  but  beautv 
of  tone  and  agility  In  runs'  should  be  1 
only  aids  to  a  vital  expression  of  the  ^ 
composers's  dreams  and  moods.  j 

Sir  Thomas  Brourie  in  one  of  his 
many  whimsical  momvents — say  rath- 
er, days— drew  up  a  list  of  pictures, 
"scarce  or  never  seer  by  any  man 
now  living,"  for  his  W.usaeura  Clau- 
sum.    One  of  fchem  might  serve  as  i 
a  frontispiece  to  Mr.  M\errick's  stoi-y  ^ 
of  the   woman,  a  radiant  blonde,  ^ 
judging  by  her  face,  but  jet  black 
beneath  the  neck. 

"A  fair  English  lady  dirawn  al  negro, 
or  in  the  ethlopian  htid  excelling  the 
original  white  and  red  beaiuty,  with  this 
Inscription:  , 
•' 'Sedfquandam    volo    nocte  nigrlo- 
rem.'  "  i 
This  paragraph  is  as  an  introduction^ 
to  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Vee  Dee  ofj 
Cambridge: 

SUGGESTED    FRONTISPIECES  FOR 
POPULAR  MAGAZINES 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post— dishev- 
elled man  leaning  against  lamppost,  say»- 
Ing,  "Hlcl" 

Life—Cecil  de  Mille  directing  bare- 
legged, scantily-clothed  chon-us,  be- 
strewed with  confetti  and  streamers. 
Rackground— fashionable  and  exclusive 
lijew  York  club. 

AVoman's  Home  Companion— Meek 
Ipoking  man,  apron  amidships  and  dish 
towel.  In  hand,  remarking,  "Yes,  dear.' 

The  Bookman— Man  In  air  in  procirss 
of  eJectlSn  from  office.  Immediately 
behind  him  samples  of  "One  Hundi;od 
New  Jokes"  and  Wells's  "Outline  of 
History"  hurtling  in  his  general  direc- 
tion. '  ,  .  ^ 

Detective  Stories— Individual  in  brown 
derby  with  ill-concealed  badge,  man- 
icuring fingers  with  a  knife,  and  cUew- 
ing  short  black  cigar. 

Ladles  Home  Journal— Woman  with 
lantern  jaw,  orating  to  sewing  ciifcle. 

Shadowland— Reproduction  of  the 
painting,    "The   Anatomy  Class." 

Adventure— Man  clad  in  armor  with 
lariat,  bow  and  arrow,  sling^shot, 
pirate's  saber,  and  machine  gun,  dash- 
ing down  Main  street. 

Century— Species  of  cactus  plant  in 
full  bloom. 

Sea  Stories — Rear  view  of  man.  lean- 
ing over  rail  of  ship. 

Vanity  Fair — Young  damsel  jiowijer- 
Ing  nose  at  county  fair. 
I  Hearst's  International— Bearded  men 
I  wearing  red  ties  and  long  locks,  wav- 
ing red  flags  and  giving  three  cheers 
for  the  Boston  American,  Chicago 
Herexamlner,  etc. 

Literary  Dige#t— Man  in  restaurant 
eating  Lamb  and  Bacon. 

Dial- Man  yawningly  looking  at  face 
of  watch. 

Police'     Gazette — Uniformed  officer 
asleep,  with  paper  over  his  face  to  keep 
sun  out  of  his  eyes. 
Congressional  Record- Perfect  blank. 


word  Implymg  di  '-pcr  and  lu  _ .  "  - 
search  on  the  part  of  the  user,  than 
the  snippy  "comment." 

POOR  O'HOOLAHAN 

Let  us  add  to  our  anthology— balladsj 
of  the  heart  and  home,  not  forgetting  j 
hqnest  labor— a  grr-and  old  song  by; 
Charles  McLellan.  to  which  the  latei 
GusUve  Kerker  set  music.  It  was  sung 
In  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy"  in  1898. 
I 

They  are  blashtin'  rock  In  Harlem  foi-^ 

to  build  a  new  hotel. 
An'  O'Hoolahan  he  holds  the  fuse'. 
Oh  O'Hoolahan's  a  hero,  ^'  he  knows 

his  business  well,  ~* 
So  the  boss,  says  he,  "You'll  hold  the 
fuse!"  ' 
An'  a  crowd  is  standin*  round  ter  watch  I 

O'Hoolahan;  < 
iThey  want  to  see  how  long  the  Mick 
i  will  last! 

He  had  his  feet  an'  hands  an'  nose  whin 
he  began. 

But  they  all  are  disappearing  in  the 
blast! 

CHORUS: 
O'Hoolahan  lost  his  nose! 
Poor  O'Hoolahan! 

CHORUS: 
O'Hoolahan  lost  his  toes! 
Poor  O'Hoolahan! 
Ev'ry  time  there  booms  a  blast. 
Be  hevuns,  perhaps.  It  is  the  last, 
Y'er'U   ever   see   of   Mist?r    Patrick  J. 
O'Hoolahan! 

11 

There's  a  hundred  dirty  dagoes  that  are 

blashtin'  up  the  rock. 
But  O'Hoolahan  he  holds  the  fuse! 
XnA  the  whole  av  thlm  are  wavin'  flags 

an'  runnin'  round  the  block,  i 
While  O'Hoolahan  he  holds  the  fuse! 
An'  Mistress  Pat  O'Hoolahan  she  does  ! 

a  dance  | 
Around    the    tub    she    brought    from ; 
I  County  Clare!  j. 

"Hello!"  says  she,  "1  think  I  hear  the] 

ambulance, 
i  An'  I'll  bet  me  Patsy's  been  up  in  the 
i  air. 

'I'll  bet  yer  he's  lost  his  nose!" 

I  CHORUS': 

'Poor  O'Hallahan! 
"I'll  bet  yer  he's  lost  his  toes!  ' 

CHORUS: 
Poor  O'Hallahan! 
Ev'ry  time  she  hears  a  blast.  • 
"Begorra,"  she  says,  "that  is  the  last 
I'l;  ever  see  of  Mister  Patrick  J.  O'Hoo- 
lahan!" 

SIGNS  FROM  THE  SHOP  WINDOWS 

Good  student's  sijits. 
High  Grade  student's  note  books. 
Cowhide  student's  bags. 
Dorchester.  A.  K.  H, 


NEW  CANDIDATES 

Mr.  N.  P.  Johnson  of  Daytona  writes 
to  us:  "While  looking  through  the  Day- 
tona, Florida,  directory,  I  came  across 
the  following  names,  and  t"houeht  as 
neighbors  they  must  be  Inseparable. 
11  West  street,  A.  Pickles 
,13  West  street,  James  Dill. 

"I  also  noted  as  a  dealer  In  vegetables. 
I.  Reddish,  225  North  Beach  street.  Can 
you  beat  it?" 

But  the  committee  on  elections  must 
first  consider  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
mentioned  in  the  Illinois  State  Regis- 
ter: 

"Ernest  A.  Dye,  connected  with  the 
Mutual  Life,  has  entered  the  race  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Coroner.  ' 

A  GOOD  WORD 

A  correspondent  who  signs  himself 
"Purist"  objects  to  Mr.-  "C.  P.  C.  Jr.'s" 
use  of  the  word  "commentated"  in- 
Johnson,  and  "transpire,"  published  in 
this  column  last  Monday,  and  thinkd 
"there  ain't  no  such  word." 

O  yes  there  is  the  verb,  transitive 
and  intransitive,  and  it  is  of  respectable 
age,  being  about  130  years  old.  It  is  to 
be  found  within  recent  years  in  those 
highly  respectable  English  periodicals, 
the  Spectator,  the  Saturday  Review  and 
the  Athenaeum,  nor  was  it  despised  by 
the  scholarly  J.  M.  Robertson  In  his  es- 
sav  on  the  critical  method.    It  is  a  nobler 


LOEW'S    STATE— "Zaza,"     a    film  ] 
version  of  the  play  by  Pierre  Berton 
and   Charles   Simon,  with  the  follow- 
ing cast: 

 Gloria  SivaTiBiyn 

Stage  Manager  KO„er  ui^ 

"Zaza"  has  had  many  actresses  to  us 
credit  since  the  first  performance  in  the 
late  nineties  by  Mme.  ReJane,  for  whom 
it  was  written.  On  the  stage  there  have 
been  the  Zazas  of  Duse,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  and  Mlml  Aguglia,  and  In  the 
opera  of  Leoncavallo  there  have  been 
Geraldlne  Farrar  and  Ganna  Walska. 

New.  Gloria  Swanson  has  added  her 
freakish  Zaza  In  a  film  version,  inter- 
esting   on    the   whole,    but  extremely 
amusing  In  her  Kikiesque  stampings  and 
Insurrections.    Zaza,  intercepted  in  her 
whimsies  when  she'  learns  that .  Bern.-^i  d 
Dufresne,  whom  she  has  loved  none  too 
wisely,  is  married,  is  the  best  of  Gloria 
Swanson's  acting.    For  a  few  moments 
she  forgets  to  overact,  ^nd  Zaza  is  real 
Beginning  with  a  scene  in  the  dress 
'  ing  room  of  the  popular  star  of  a  music 
hall  in  the  provinces,  with  Zaza  kicking 
and  Shouting  with  gusto,  the  ends 
happily  with  the  convenient  death  o% 
Duf?esne's  wife  and  his  marriage  td 
Zaza.   now   dignified-she  has  let  iH 
hair    grow— and  possessed    of  all  tna 
drawing  room  virtues-  1 
H.  B  Warner  as  Dufresne,  plays  ex- 
cellently the  dignified  diplomat  ready  tol 
toss  aside  career  and  family  for  Zaza., 
Tnd  his  tolerance  of  ^et  temPeramen.«l. 

IZZf  ^erdTnanf  Go^ttch^rw"  Is  hi 
^tdeVlyDuk:,"^  Who  would  place  due 

-^?:^m^;bi^^r^'>«^ 

is  a  good  picture,  and  some  of  th^  act 
ing  is  excellent. 


So   Mctor   .Maunl   is  dead.    His  last 
years  were  years  of    comparative  ob- 
scurity and  suffering.    In  his  prime  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  dramatic 
singers,  one  to  whom  the  much-abused 
word  "artist"  was  Justly  applied.  His 
voice  In  Itself  was  not  remarkable*  for 
sensuous  quality;  many  baritones  have 
out-roared  him;  but  th«  maji  knew  how 
to  use  the  voice  in  dramatic  expression 
so  that  whatever  character  was  Imper- 
sonated, It  stood  out  hi  bold  relief.  His 
Lesoaut   In   Massenet's  opera  was  as 
subtly  conceived  and  portrayed  as  his 
incomparable  Don  Juan,  lago.  Falstaff, 
Amonasro.    or  RIgoletto.     There  were 
times  when  he  erred,  perhaps,  In  em- 
,  phasizing  that  Which  should  have  been 
secondary',  as  was  seen  In  Mechanics 
building,  when  he  took  the  part  of  Gou- 
nod's Valentin.    Strange  to  say,  this  re- 
markable   operatic    actor    failed  com- 
pletely when  he  played  In  a  comedy  In 
Paris.  He  recognized  this    and  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  ho  told  the  Parisians 
that  he  purposed  to  write  a  pamphlet 
explaining  the  difference  between  the 
operatic  and  the  theatrical  art.   He  was 
a  commanding  figure  of  distinguished 
bearing  off  as  on  the  stage,  a  man  of 
the    world   who   respected   himself  as 
highly  as  his  art;  a  man  of  entertaining 
and  instructive  conversation,  even  when 
he  rodo  his  favorite  hobby— "the  psy- 
chology of  the  operatic  dramatic  singer.  ' 
Many  of  his  opinions  and  ideas  are  to 
be  found  in  his  "L'Art  du  Chant,"  "Un 
Probleme  d'Art;  "Dix  ans  de  Carrlere" 
(translated  Into  German  by  his  warm 
admirer,.  Lilli  Lehmann).  and  his  curi- 
ous book  concerning  the  proper  stage 
management  of  "Don  Giovanni."  Ac- 
cording to  the  biographical  dictionaries, 
he  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1548.  Some, 
1  who  delight  in  adding  years  to  a  sing- 
er's age,  say  he  was  born  before  that 
time.    It  is  agreed  that  he  made  his  de- 
but as  De  Nevers  in  "The  Huguenots" 
at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1868.    As  a  man- 
ager of  the   Italian   Theatre   in  Paris 
(1883-85)  he  was  pecuniarily  unsuccess- 
ful, and  a  bitter  pamphlet  appeared,  en 
titled  "Isidor  Baurel." 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week  Is  an  interesting  one 
The  symphony  Is  the  first  one  of 
Sibelius.  Then  come  three  Airs  and 
Dances  written  originally  for  the  lute 
.  by  Italian  composers  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, freely  arranged  for  orchestra  by 
Respighl.  They  were  first  played  here 
by  Mr.  Toscanini's  orchestra.  Frank 
Bridge  of  London  will  conduct  his  suite, 
"The  Sea."  He  Is  known  her*  by  a 
suite  for  strings  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Longy;  the  Londonderry  Air,  performed 
by  the  London  string  quartet,  and  his 
setting  of  a  sonnet  by  Rupert  Brook, 
sung  at  a  symphony  concert  by  John 
McCormack. 


The  singer  at  the  next  Symphony  Hall 
Sunday  concert  will  be-  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink.  That  evening.  In  the  same 
hall,  the  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  will  hold  forth  and 
Mr.  Meyers  will  read  poems  by  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar- 

Mme.  Duse  said  In  Paris,  on  her  way 
to  New  York:  "Life  is  hard  for  artists 
in  our  generation."  Yet  In  London  men 
and  women  stood  at  a  guinea  a  head  to 
see  her  play,  and  In  this  country  she 
will  not  be  seen  for  a  shilling. 

The  film  version  of  '.'BlSfebeard's 
Eighth  Wife"  was  announced  by  a  local 
theatre  as  "a  very  fine  drama  of  love, 
passion  and  superb  gowns  worn  by  Miss 
Swanson." 


Conway  Wingfield.  late  of  the  Copley 
Theatre,  will  have  a  leading  part  in 
"White  Cargo,"  which  Leon  Gordon, 
formerly  the  Impersonator  of  "the  silly 
ass"  in  English  comedies  at  the  Copley, 
j  win  produce. 

The  -withdrawal    of    Miss  Catherine 
Willard  from  th^  Copley  Theatre  is  felt 
keenly  by  her  many  friends  in  this  city. 
Trained  for  her  profession  in  England 
and  in  Paris,  she  had  a  liberal  experienc< 
in  London  and  the  English  provinces  be 
fore  she  joJned  the  Jewett  Players,  hav- 
ing  taken  the  leading  roles  in  comedies* 
and  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  having 
shone  in  character  parts,  and  in  dramas 
that   are   loosely   known   as  "problem 
plays."    A^  a  member  of  Mr.  Jewett's 
company  '  she    had    an    opportunity  of 
revealing    her    versatility.     This  was 
shown  not  fnerely  by  the  assignment  to 
her   of   widely   differing   roles;   it  wasi 
shown   by  her  ability  to  portray  each 
character,   seductive  French  maid,  ro- 
mantic heroine,  woman  with  a  tortured 
soul,  so  that  It  stood  out  In  bold  relief.  | 
She  had  the  art  of  sinking  the  actress  I 
in  the  character,  and  thus  she  amused. 
,or  fascinated,  or  moved  the  specta*. 


jiioi  tho  least  imi--  ,  , 

heatrlcnl  cqulpmc.nt  l«  her  control  of  a 
olce  tliat  charms  or  thrills  as  the  oc- 
•aslon  demands. 

Eddie  Foy  and  seven  of  his  children 
ippeared  In  "That  CaSey  Girl"  at  Pat- 
■hoBue,  N.  Y.,  last  Monday  night.  He 
ihould  have  stood  them  In  a  row  on  the 
itage  as  a  prelude  and  asked  the  eldest 
o  recite  Wordsworth's  "Wo  are  Seven." 

Mr.  Warfleld  Is  a  noteworthy  excep- 
lon.  AH  actors,  not  exceptlngr  low 
■omedlans."  look  forward  to  pl.^ying 
^ajhlet;  but  his  life  tlroam  Iims  been  to  ^ 
ilay  Shylock.  The  report  that  he  por- 
rays  Shylock  as  a  benevolent  old  gen- 
Icrran  is  whol'y  unfuunded,  as  will  be 
Wen  next  MoniJ;iy  niglit. 

By  th"  way.  I^^lriol\1h  Schildkraut  will 
play  Shylock  next  month,  but  Jn  Enc- 
Ush.  not  In  Yiddish. 


What  did  a  saxophone  advertisement 
In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  mean  by 
this? 

"The  popuJarlty  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  plajra  is  always  at  its  greatest 
ebb." 


bandy;  ,  . 

In  a  church  affair  she'd  acted  aa  a  boy. 
And  the  local  papers  said  she  was  ai 

"dandy." 

Oh,  Mary  Kllen  Brown, 

Set  out  to  ratch  the  town. 

Most  ev'rythlng  sho  ought  to  wear  she 

hauled  off: 
But  her  legs  thoy  were  so  thin, 
Mister  (;omstouk  took  her  In, 
And  now  she's  washing  dishes  al  the 

Waldorf. 

II  I 
The  dress  that  Mary  wore  began  so  late 
That  before  It  reach'd  a  finish  It  grew 

tired;  , 
It  may  have  been  completely  up-to-d&te. 
But  It  wasn't  up  to  what  the  law  re- 
quired. 

Oh,  Mary  had  the  necessary  nerve 
To  win  dramatic  triumphs  tiaat  -were 
splendid, 

I  But  she  didn't  have  the  necessary  curve, 
1  So  no  one  oared  when  her  career  was 
i  ended. 

Oh,  Mary  Ellen  Brown, 
Set  out  to,  catch  the  town,  etc. 

THE  THOUGHTFLIL  SELWYNS 


t  ,  ,,,  ..liu  lr,  ill  Ui.'  .M.  111.111,11,.  .1,1 11 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  quite 
probable,  In  view  of  Spencer's  teachings 
generally,  that  It  Is  the  only  way  it  can 
ever  be  accomplished. 
Amherst,  N.  H.        ABEL  ADAMS. 


iFr. 


Bracken  Often  Encored 
at  Symphony  Hall 


♦  if] 


William      Allen      White  remarked: 
"America  will  be  shoe-deep  In  booze , 
unless  the  President    ..."  j 

To     which     "Tantalus"     answered:  | 
"While  the  President  as  good  as  says ; 
that  America  is  at  least  bootleg-deep 
In  It." 


Toung  Mr.  Nlklsch  will  play  Liszt's 
concerto  No.  2  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs on  Nov.  2  and  3.  The  orchestral 
pieces  wlH  be  Mozart  s  Salzburg  sym- 
phony in  C  major  (K  338),  Zeckwer's 
"Jade  Butterflies,"  a  suite  suggested 
by  ppems  of  Louis  Untermeyer's  and 


"J.  A.  /T."  of  South  Chathajn  asks: 
What  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
Sandwich  glass?   How  aaajr  I  kaow  it 
from  other  klndar*   ,  


Goldmark's       "Sakuntala"       overture,  j '^layers  are  now  attempting 


Grand  Guignol 
to  shock 


CamiUe  Zeckwer  is  a  FhUadelplhian 
composer  and  teacher. 


Nlcotal  ICassman,  violinist,  at  his  re- 
cital tonight  In  Jordan  HaH,  when  he 
win  be  assisted  by  Samuel  Goldberg, 
accompjinlst,  will  play  Tartlnl's  "Dev- 
il's Trill,"  Bac^i's  sonata  In  G  minor 
for  violin  alone  and  two  groups  of 
smaller  plefes.  Including  Sarasate's 
"Carmen"  fantasle. 


Boston. 


We  read — what  would  we  do  without  I  pvulenoe"  (p.  61) 
the  press— the  lever  that  moves  the 
world— that  us  men  and  women  are  in 
the  habit  of  fainting  in  the  Grand 
Guignol,  Paris.  The  Selwyns  "have 
taken  every  precaution  In  this  regard" 
iit  the  Frolic  Theatre  in  New  York 
where  the  imported 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Recently  I  r;ui  across  a  quotation  from 
"The  Government  of  a  Wife,"  by  Don 
Francisco  Manoel  (1697),  translated  by 
Capt.  John  Stevens.  I  thought  perhaps 
the  readers  of  the  World  Wags  column 
would  enjoy  it. 

"Singing  is  a  Heavenly  Perfection,  if 
a  Woman  has  discretion  to  know  when 
to  use  and  when  to  forbear  it;  It  is  al- 
way.s  com.mendablc  for  her  to  divert 
herself,  to  please  her  Husband,  to  be 
sociable  among  other  Women;  but  to  Ijo 
heard,  to  Sing  in  the  company  of  other 
Men.  without  the  expi-ess  C^oniniand  of 
)ier  Husband,  is  n.ot  only  vain,  fnollKh 
aiicj  undecent,  but  savors  much  of  Ini- 


F.  MORSE  WE.Vll'I.E. 


Marlon  Kingsbury,  soprano,  will  sing 
In  Jordan  hall  Saturday  afternoon,  with 
Mrs.  Dudley  Fltts  accompanying  her. 
The  program  Includes  an  aria  from  Cat- 
alani's  "Loreley,"  two  old  Italian  airs, 
songs  by  Castienuovo-Tedesco  (Shakes- 
peare songs),  Scott,  Williams,  Ayers, 
Gooesens,  Gruenberg,  and  six  songs  by 
Scandinavian  composers. 


fl'ie  spectator  by  the  hortor  of  some  of 
ll  eiv  little  plays.  The  Selwyns  have 
pn.  raged  a  "registered"  physician.  Dr. 
Pnn^eranz,  and  a  special  nurse,  Mile. 
C^hV'  •Tacqueline,  to  be  prcKent  at  every 
„„rfo  rmanee,  a  polyglot  addition  to  the 
thpati  force.  And  as  the  undoubt- 
Jl,..  Narraing  Mile.  Jacqueline  was  once 
a  mem'l  Vi"  of  the  Grand  Guignol  Players 
in  r'arif  ■^^'•1  know  when  Vdc.  famt- 

'  ne\hoa,^<l  begin.  We  understand  that 
no  warnii^g  is  announced  on  the  stage, 
not  even  a\  Polite  invitation  to  faint. 


Mr.  Domenlco  Forte  will  sing  In  Jor- 
dan Hall,  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  25. 
It  is  fair  to  Infer  from  his  name  that  he 
Is  a  tenore  robusto. 


Apropos  of  tenors.  "But  they're  the 
darlings  of  the  gods  when  things  go 
well— or,  rather,  when  they  think  that 
things  go  well.  .  .  .  There,  now.  Is 
Mr.  Schlpa,  easily  the  best  of  all  the 
lyrlco-romantlcs  in  all  the  world  today, 
and  not  too  modest  to  take  on  an  occa- 
sional role  in  the  difficult  milieu  of  the 
French  operas.  Having  for  10  weeks 
and  spme  added  nights  out-tenored  all 
other  tenors  in  the  Ravinla  roster,  he 
signalizes  the  end  of  the  season  there 
by  distributing  largesse;  medals  of  sil- 
ver and  medals  of  gold,  all  carrying  in 
high-relief  the  bust^  of— Mr.  Schlpa." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Among  the  new  ballets  to  be  per- 
Iformed  by  Mme.  Pavlowa  and  her  com- 
pany ne.\t  week  at  tlje  Boston  Opera 
'louse  are  "OrlentaV  Impressions,"  an 
Egyptian  ballet;  ".\janta"  on  a  Hindu 
Subject.  "The  Fairy  Doll"  will  have 
new  costumes  and  a  new  stage  setting. 


ALTFi''-'ISM  AND  SCOTCH 

i  As  the  WorUl  Wags: 

in  consider  ing  the  subject  of  Over 
Legislation,  H^'-rbert  Spencer  makes  ob- 
servation '  how  .statesmen,  "in  common 
with  the  uneduc  ated  masses,  habitually 
regard  each  phe'jiomenon  as  involving 
but  one  anteceden't  and  one  consequent. 
They  do  not  bear'  in  mind  that  each 
'  phenomenon  is  a  ;Ynk  in  an  infjnite 
:Lries-is  the  result  cvf  ™y',>^ds  of  pre- 
ceding phenomena  :ind  will  have  a 
(share  in  producing  m.yrlads  of^sucj;eed- 
ing  ones.  Hence  they  ovenoa?.  ^ 
that  in  disturbing  any  natural  cham  ot 
sequences  they  are  not  only  modifymg 
the  result  next  in  succession,  but  all 
future  results  into  which  this  wiU  enter 
as  a  part  cause.  The  serial  genesis  of 
phenomena  .  .  .  produces  a  com- 
plexity utterly  beyond  human  grasp. 

A<J  example  ot  this,  Gibbon  tells  how 
the  Tartar  invasion  of  eastern  Europe 
caused  a  scarcity  and  consequent  high 
price  of  herrings  in  England  some  hun-  | 
dreds  of  years  ago.  j 
A  moment  spent  in  rereading  the' 
quoted  words  of  the  philosopher  will 
serve  to  show  how  clearly  he  foresaw 
the  general  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  the  autocratic  principles  ot  prohibi- 
tion in  the  structure  of  a  representative 
form  of  government.  In  the  complexity 
I  thus  produced  we  find  as  an  item  that 
ithe  adoption  ot  national  prohibition  in 
ithe  United  States  has  increased  the  v-x-. 
Iport  ot  Scotch  whiskey  75  per  cent, 
above  the  state  of  normalcy,  thereby 


MANN  PLAYS 

Nicolai  Kassmann,  violinist,   gave  a 
recital  yesterday  evening  in  Jordan  hall.  | 
jwith  the  help  of  Samuel  Goldberg,  ac-. 
companist.    This  was  the  P'-^S'"^™;^^,^^ 

Devil's   Trill   g^^ti 

Sonata,   G  minor  

Nonturnc.   V-  un.or.  ... ..  . ;  •  y„^;j,uy.t„ssman 

lI'-Youj  Opei-a  ••'Sorotcliinfikue  '^"''o'ehnssv 
L...  ph.*  que  icnte  ;;:.'schubert- Wt 

iPor  vIoHu  alone)  „„,,o,. 
Hullamzo  nalaton,  Scene  de  la  Cr.jU'da^^HiUM > 

Carmen  Fantasle  Bizet-fearusatt  , 

There   are   musical   performers    who  ( 
come  before  the  public  with  dignified 
programs  of  music  worth  while,  some 
of  it,  perhaps,   brand  new,  or  at  the 
least  unfamiliar;  some  ot  it,  again,  by 
a  composer  whom  the  performer  wishes 
to  make  known.    Musicians  of  this  turn 
of  mind  are  much  to  bo  respected.  i 
Those    performer'*    in    the  virtuoso, 
walk  of  life  view  program-making  dif- j 
ferently.     They  seldom  bring  anything 
forward  but  music  tried  and  true,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  in  no  dcubt 
Perhaps  they  have  j 
virtuosos,  forj 
after   all,   it   is   always   interesting  to 
hear  what  an  artist  of  great  fame  will 
do   with   a  work   well   known.  There 
they  stand,  two  clearly  defined  ways  of 
arranging  a  program;  each  artist  must 
make  his  choice. 

Kassmann   made  his 
join  the 


The  Rev.  Fr.  Lawrence  H.  Bracken, 
chaplain  of  the  New  York  city  poV.ZZ 
department  and  rector  of  St.  'VInwnt'B 
Home  for  Boys  in  Brooklyn,  was  the 
soloist  at  the  annual  charity  concert  of  t 
the  Catholic  Daughters  of  America, 
given  In  Symphony  hall  last  evening. 

It  Is  no  small  achievement  for  a  single 
artist  to  gain  and  hold  the  interest  of  a 
large  and  critical  audi  nee.  yet  Fr. 
Kracken.  assisted  only  by  his  accom- 
panist. .Solon  AlbortI  of  New  York,  not 
r  iily  sustained  the  Interest  of  his  audi- 
(11' e.  but  was  recalled  many  times  for 
eiicOi'es.  ' 

While  there  was  little  to  chose  be- 
tween the  various  numbers  of  his  reper- 
toire, he  was  at  his  best  in  "Creation's 
Hymn"  by  Beethoven,  Gounod's  aria 
"Dio  Possento"  and  Homer's  "Requiem." 
Other  pleasing  numbers  were  "The  Two 
Grenadiers"  by  Schumann,  "Hear  Me! 
Te  Winds  and  Waves,"  by  Handel,  and 
the  lighter  selections  "The  Leprechaun" 
ajid  "The  Minstrel  Boy."  His  voice  was 
of  rich  tonal  quality  and  good  volume, 
'  while  his  enunciation  was  far  above  the 
,  average.  The  program  in  full  was  as 
follows: 

Creation's  Hymn.  Beethoven;  Where- 
eer  You  Walk,  Handel:  Hear  Me',  Ye 
'Winds  and  Waves,  Handel;  Panis  .\ngel- 
licus.  Francli;  \'ols«  Boatmen's  .Song.  Hus- 
jsian  Folksons;.  The  Two  Grcnailters. 
Schumann;  Aria:  Dio  Possenie,  Gounod; 
;(a)  She  Is  F"ar  fioni  the  Land;  (b)  Tho 
l<fpreeha.uii;  (c)  The  Pretty  Maid  Miltiiii' 
Iher  Cow;  id)  The  Mln.strel  Boy;  Road- 
ways. Densmore;  Requiem.  Homer;  The 
Lord   is   my  Light.  Allitsen. 

The  purpose  of  the  concert  was  to 
:rai.se  money  for  the  fund  recently  es- 
tablished by  the  Catholic  Daughters  of 
America  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  priesthood  at  the  American 
i  College  in  Rome. 


for  50  or  60  years, 
the   right   of   it,  these 


Definitely,  Mr. 
last  night.  He  elected  to 
virtuoso  class,  and  he  made  *ia  de- 
cision known  iii  forthright  terms.  Not 
only  did  he  present  no  music  of  con- 
sequence that  was  new,  but  through- 
out his  entire  program  he  played  UttU 
music  of  true  significance, 
worn  "^evil's  Trill," 


The  well- 
many  more  pages 
'  of  technical  display  than  it  has  of  rea 


cutting'down  the  ration  of  the  inhab-    1  musical  beauty,  and  the  E^'^'^ 
^"    ^  ■     -■  drink  of  their    j  except  for  violinists,  perhaps,  and  Ba« 


Reading  the  ne-wspapers  dili- 
gently, we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  young  women  from  Seattle  to 
Eastport,  from  Galveston  to  St. 
Albans  are  rushing  to  New  York 
that  they  may  aid  good  Mr.  Zieg- 
feld  in  his  laudable  desire  to  "glo- 
rify American  pulchritude."  We 
■would  not  throw  cold  water  on  their 
blazing  ambition,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  remind  them  that  even  the  larg- 
est stage  is  smaii  eojHpared  with  the 
extent  of  this  great,  glorious  and 
plutocratic  country. 

We  beg  the  young  women  of  New 
England  at  least  to  consider  the  fate  of 
a  girl  who  left  her  presumably  happy 
home  in  Troy,  as  related  by  the  late 
Caiarles  McLellan  (HuijU  Morton)  in  that 
old  N.  Y.  Casino  piece,  "The  Telephone 
Girl." 

I 

MA"nY  ELLEN  BROWN 

It's  sad  to  think  of  Mary  Ellen  Brpwn, 
Who  join'd  the  Happy  Comic  Op'ra  cho- 
rus; 

She  strove  for  International  renown. 
In  a  costume  that  could  be  described  as 
porous! 

iGto,  Mary  KUen  came  to  town  from 
"  fTroy, 


Hants  of  Scotland  to  one 
national  beverage  where  they  used  to 
have  four.  This  the  dijtillers  say  must 
be  endured  while  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing American  demand  persists  at 
the  high  prices  fixed  by  American  legis- 
lation. It  is  obvious  ;Lhat  this  is  merely 
a  warning  to  their  customers  that  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come;  that  with  contin- 
uance of  prohibition  in  the  United 
States,  bonnle  Scotland  'will  become 
bone  dry,  and  that  which  was  thought 
the  Impossible  achieved. 

HOW  TO  PROHIBIT 


devotees,  has  fewer  fine  moments  thar 

Of  ThT program's  eight  other  pieces 
only  two,  the  Hubay  Zardas  and  the 
Sarasate  Fantasy,  were  ^vr;tten  as  con- 
cert pieces  for  solo  v,olin---and  the 
Sarasate  is  frankly  an  ''Pl™'-'""'^^ 
disoiav  The  remaining  six  pieces  were 
arrangements.  And  are  they  the  worse 
for  that?  one  might  ask.  They  are 
music  conceived  for  the  voice  or  for  one 
instrument,  and  unless  it  is  of  quite  un- 
usual   worth,    nearly   always  loses 


its 


,  .charm  and  what  distinction  it  may  have 

There  is  matter  ot  congratulation  for  f^^^l^-^.^^^^^^A  over  to  something  for 


the  prohibitionists  in  the  discovery  ot 
this  new  law  ot  relativity  at  a  time 
when  darkness  and  delirium  so  obscure 
their  forward  vision.  They  now  see  that 
the  way  to  make  any  given  country  dry 
is  to  establish  prohibition,  not  in  It, 
but  in  some  other  one.  In  the  altruism 
of  international  brotherhood  the  citi- 
zens of  the  first  country,  the  true  ob- 
iect  of  regeneration,  will  export  to  it 
all  the  alcoholic  beverages  they  manu- 
facture, leaving  themselves  in  the 
<;oueht-tor  state  ot  desiccation.  Clearly 
'he  way  of  the  straight-thinking  prohi- 
bitionist philosopher  to  establish  prohi 


wiuch  'it  was  not  intended.  The  "Devil's 
Thrill  "  a  Bach  sonata  for  violin  alone, 
six  arrangements  and  two  show  pieces 
—truly   a  virtuoso's  program! 

Mr.  Kassmann  played  it  m  virtuoso 
stvle,  with  a  generous  display  of  amaz- 
inkly  brilliant  technique  and  of  sound 
mus^cianly  qualities.  Some  P^/o"^ 
found  most  pleasure  in  his  admirable 
playing  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
Bach  sonal^i.  The  whole  program, 
.however,  wat  received  with  hearty  ac- 
claim by  an  audience  of  size  and 
of  a  quality  which  any  artist  mi(,lu 
^nvv  Mr  Kassmann's  arrangement  of 
ihe""  Musorg.sky     Hopak     pleased  »n 


bition  in  the  United  States  is  to  rep..al  ^^^^^-.^  tl,at  it  had  to  be  repeated, 
the  18th  amendment  and  the  Volstead       »  R.  R. 


act  establish  an  adequate  number  of 
distilleries  and  breweries  under  the 
management  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
and  create  an  exhau-         demand  for 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux. 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Sibelius,  Symphony  E 
•  minor.  No.  1;  Respighi,  Old  Dances  and 
Air.s  for  the  Lute,  freely  arranged  for 
orchestra  first  time  at  these  con- 
certs); Frank  Bridge,  Suite  in  four 
movements  "The  Sea"  (first  time  here: 
conducted   by   the  composer). 

Some,  judging  the  music  of  Sibelius  or 
rhapsodizing  over  it,  have  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  ^Tlnland  i.s  a 
wild  and  desolate  country.  They  there- 
tore  argue  that  the  music  of  Sibelius 
must  be  bleak  and  grim.  They  are 
also  convinced  that  Sibelius  himseit 
must  be  a  stern-visaged  man,  some- 
thing of  a  Berserk,  savage  and  un- 
approachable, to  write  as  he  does.  But 
travelers  assure  us  that'  in  Finland 
! there  are  smiling  landscapes,  and  we 
know  from  personal  acquaintance  that 
-Mr.  Sibelius,  like  Baptista  Minola  in 
ithe  comedy,  is  "an  affable  and  cour- 
Iteous  gentleman."  We  doubt  if  climatic 
Conditions,  the  constitutional  qualities 
^r  the  passing  mood  of  a  man  neces- 
sarily affect  his  music.  Beethoven  was 
In  doleful  dumps  when  he  wrote  one  of 
his  most  cheerful  symphonies.  We  have 
heard  music  by  contemporaneous  Italian 
composers  that  is  more  barbaric,  " 
gloomier  than  the  great  majority  of  that 
'py  Scandinavian  or  Russian  musicians. 
!  In  this  first  symphony  of  Siibelius 
■[there  are  passages  that  show  his  anx- 
liety  to  prove  that  he  had  made  his 
jacademic  studies;  as  in.  the  working- 
out  section  of  the  first  movement  where 
'there  is  inconsequential  chatter,  meas- 
j  ures  wholly  at  variance  with  the  pre- 
va:ilins  spirit  ot  the  movement,  and  not 
affording  any  contrast;  as  in  the  meas- 
ures in  imitation  that  follow  the  giving 
out  of  the  Tchaikovskiaii  theme  of  tlie 
second  movement.  Portunlately  these 
passages  are  very  few.  As  for  the 
first  movement  is  is  of  splendid  sav- 
agery, of  an  elemental  sweep  in  its 
wildness,  nor  are  the  succeeding-  move- 
ments devoid  of  beauty  and  strength. 
Certain  passages,  as  in  the  opening  of 
the  finale,  that  to  the  lovers  of  the 
[  sauve  are  brutal  and  ugly,  have  a  rug- 
!  gedness,  a  granitic  quality  that  excites  : 
!  in  the  breasts  of  others  enthusiastic  ad- 
j  miration.  Thomas  Hardy  long  aso 
pointed  out  that  ideas  of  beauty  change;  , 
that  at  no  distant  day  Ultima  Thule  , 
'may  be  visited  as  the  A'ale  of  Tenipe 
'has  drawn  ecstatic  pilgrims.  The  sym- 
phony was  superbly  played. 

The   Old    Dances    and   Airs    orches-  i 
(trated  by  Respighi  were  introduced  here 
Iby    Mr.    Toscanini.     We    believe  they 
j  have  been  played  at  a  concert  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory.     It  would 
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be   interesting   la   kn  w    ;  ■,      Miuc-h  of 
these  delightful   pieces  is  the  work  of 
Utspighi:  whether  he  changed  material- 
melodic  lines:  whether  the  ha.rmoni- 
rion    is   wholly    his.     Whatever  his 
ik  may  have  been,  he  has  preserved 
archaic   flavor   and   at   the  same 
vie  satisfied  ears  accustomed  to  19th 
■iturymusic.  There  is  no  affectation  of- 
liqiuty;  there  is  no  inconsistent,  dis- 
hing modernization;  simplicity  reigns 
the  arrangement,  as  it  undoubtedly 
I  in  the  original.    Refreshing  music  in 
frank  gaiety  and  graceful  tendcr- 

s.S. 

-Mr.  'Bridge    conducted   his   suite  in 
veland  on  the  ISth  of  this  month,  the 
-ite  was  compfjsed  12  years  ago  and 
t  performed  In  London  in  1912.  Tht 
ivemenls  bear  these  titles:  Seascape, 
a-Voam,   Moonlight,   Storm.     A  long 
t    of  orchestral   sea-music   might  be 
iwn  up.  from  Mendelssohn's  overture 
't  might  portray  an  agreeable  cxcur- 
II  on  a  Nantasket  boat  to  Debussy's 
presslonistlc    sketches:     from  Paul 
i.son's  realism  to  Rimsky-KorsakoVs 
-  iiipwreck.  Mr.  Bridge,  who  is  a  worthy 
member  of  the  British  modern  school, 
has  endeavored  to  be  frankly  pictorial. 
\s   in   all   program   music,   given  the 

•  les,  the  hearer  easily  understands  and 
predates  the  intention.     Of  the  fourw 
ivements   the   first   two  seem   to  us' 
e  most  poetic,  but  the  whole  work  is 
teresting,  for  it  is  lyjl  influenced  by 

thers  working        cne  same  field— say  ! 
ither,  sea — and  it  is  not  strainlngly 
rctentlous.      Mr.  Bridge  showed  him- 
rif  to  be  an  experienced,  authoritative  j 
nductor. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
lie  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
^  as  follows:  Mozart,  Symphony  C  raa- 

•  r  without  a  minuet:  Liszt,  piano  con- 
.  rto.  No.  2,  A  major;  Zeekwer,  "Jade 

l;utterflies"  (first  time  here);  Goldmark, 
overture  to  "Sakuntala."  Mr.  Nikisch 
will  be  the  pianist.   

In  the  account  of  boxing  as  practised! 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  is 
there  any  instance  of  a  knockout  blow 
on  the  solar  plexus?  Homer  tells  us 
how  Epeus,  "a  tall,  huge  man,  that  to 
the  nail  knew  that  rude  sport  of  hand," 
disposed  of  Euryalus,  "a  man  god-like," 
who  had  been  taught  tricks  by  Tydldes. 
Let  us  quote  from  George  Chapman's 
Lranslation: 

"Fists    against  fists    rose,  and  they 
join'd,  rattling  of  jaws  was  there. 
Gnashing   of   teeth,   and   heavy  bloti-p 

dash'd  blood  out  ev'rywhere. 
At  length  Epeus  spy'd  clear  way,  rush'd 

in.  and  such  a  blow 
Drave  underneath  the  other's  ear,  that 
his  neat  limbs  did  strow 
The  knock'd  earth,  no  more  legs  had 
he:  ...  he  spitting  up  thick  clods  of 
blood,  his  head  totter'd  at  one  side,  his 
sense  gone." 

And  the  prizes^were  only  "a  laborious 
mule  of  six  years  old,  untam'd,  and 
fierce  in  handling"  for  the  victor;  for| 
the  conquered,  a  round  cup;  nor  wag 
the  film  man  there  grinding  excitedly 
the  crank. 


The  angel  Michael  showed  Milton's 
Adam  the  sight  of  Cain  smiting  Abel 
"into  the  midriff,"  but  the  weapon  that 
beat  out  life  was  a  stone,  not  a  fist. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  Cain  threw  a 
stone;  learned  commentators  differ: 
some  name  the  jawbone  of  an  ass; 
some  a  pitchfork:  Saint  Chrysostom  is  for 
a  sword:  Saint  Irencus  prefers  a  scythe; 
Prudentius"  thinks  it  was  a  .sort  of  bill- 
hook; while  Perelra  de  FigTieiredo  says 
that  Cain  undoubtedly  slew  Abel  by 
biting  him  with  his  strong  and  hand- 
some teeth.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  point 
Is  not  definitely  settled. 

NOT  AT  ALL;  NOT  AT  ALL 

The  National  Re.staurant  Association 
meeting  at  Chicago,  maintains  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  going  into  an 
sating  house  order  ham  and  eggs  "from 
lack  of  imagination."  Piffle!  They  order 
the  dish  because  they  like  it. 

In  our  little  village  of  the  sixties  there 
was  a  Kong.  considered  by  stem  parents 
as  rather  vulgar.  It  was  called  "The 
Ham-Fat  Man."  All  we  remember  of 
It  is: 

"Ham  fat,  ham  fat 
Brimming  in  the  pan." 
Can  any  one  recite  or  sing  the  other 
lines  7 


OS/-  z  dr    //z  3 


In  the  great  nght  between  Bill  Neat 
and  Hickman,  the  "Gas-man,"  graphi- 
cally described  by  Haziltt,  Neat  "planted 
a  tremendous  blow  on  his  (Hickman's) 
cheekbone  and  eyebrow,  and  made  a 
red  ruin  of  that  side  of  his  face."  The 
blow  that  practically  finished  Hickman 
later  was  one  delivered  full  in  the  face. 
"It  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  fall, 
backwards  or  forwards;  he  hung  sus-| 
;)ended  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then 
fell  back,  throwing  his  hands  in  the  air, 
and  with  lils  face  lifted  up  to  the  sky. 
t  never  saw  anytliing  more  terrific  than 
liis  aspect  just  before  be  fell.  All  traces, 
of  life,  of  natural  expression,  were  gone 
from  him.  ...  He  was  not  like  an 
actual  man.  but  like  a  preternatural, 
.spectral  appearance,  or  like  one  of  the 
figures  in  Dante's  'Inferno.'  " 


FAIR  WARNING 

(Kilbourn.    Wis..    Weekly  EventB> 
Look  out  for  a  chicken  supper  by  the 
ladies  of  the  M.  E.  Aid  Society. 

THE   WILDCAT  PROBLEfVI 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tlie  hope  expressed  by  the  personal 
conductor  of  the  class  in  zoology,  open 
to  the  readers  of  this  column,  to  the 
end  that  open  inquirj-  into  the  matter 
of  what  makes  the  wildcat  wild  should 
not  'oe  made,  seem.s  to  have  already 
failed  of  fulfilment,  as  a  correspondent 
this  daj'  makes  it.  Arguing  that  it  is  a 
vital  topic,  and  that  it  should  there- 
fore not  be  passed  by  lightly,  but 
opened  up  in  ail  its  aspects,  the  seeker 
after"  truth  demands  determination  for 
once  and  all  the  cause  of  this  wildcat 
catastrophe,  if  it  be  one. 

This  argument  is  liice  some  apples, 
sound  in  spots.  After  a  few  prelimi- 
nary considerations  it  also  will  receive 
consideration.  The  suggestion  that  the 
inquiry  under  discussion  Is  the  riddle 
of  the  sphinx  is  to  be  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  The  causation  of  wildness 
in  wildcats  is  no  piece  of  intellectual 
gymnastics,  but  a  stern  fact,  as  well 
known  experts  in  wildcattery  as  to  the 
wildcats  themselves,  though  without 
identic  psychological  reaction.  If  such 
were  the  case,  a  little  knowledge  would 
be  indeed  a  dangerous  thing.  Thus  by 
easy  stages  do  we  arrive  at  the  true 
inquiry.  Shall  the  knowledge  of  what 
makes  the  wildcat  wild  be  imparted  to 
the  casual  inquirer,  or,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  for  the  higher  end  of  pre- 
serving such  few  mysteries  as  remain 
still  veiled  from  the  X-rays  of  the  time, 
shall  it  remain  a  part  of  the  occult 
wisdom  of  the  adepts?  To  them  It 
seems  certain  that  if  this  truly  vital 
topic  were  opened  up  in  all  its  aspects 
a  deadly  blow  would  be  struck  at  once 
at  one  of  the  most  picturesque  feat- 
ures of  wild  life  now  remaining  to  us. 
The  fact  that  with  this  opening  up  the 
wildness  of  wildcats  would  unquestion- 
ably degenerate  into  nothing  more  than 
the  waving  of  their  wild,  wild  tails, 
those  species  of  them  which  have  them, 
should  be  final  and  conclusive  argu- 
ment for  preserving  the  golden  silence 
and  the  wildcats  as  Nature  created 
them.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst.  N.  H.,  Oct.  23. 


Take  William  Maginnls's  "Idyl  on  the 
Battle"  between  Tom  Spring,  whose 
real  name  was  Thomas  Winter,  "in 
aspect  pleasing,  in  manners  mild,"  and 
Bill  Neat,  the  butcher  of  Bristol.  This 
Is  how  Mr.  Spring  did  it: 
"Whereon  lie  sparred  for  a  hit,  which 
he  planted  with  ease  and  affection, 
Right  on  the  brain-box  of  Neat,  who 
pr  though  not  given  to  praying. 

Sunk  on  his  marrow-bones  straight,  in 

a  fashion  godly  and  pious. 
Neat  came  up  once  more,  but  the  fight 

was  over:  again  lie 
Hit  with  the  dexter  arm,  and  felt  that 

he  now  was  defeated. 
Spring  in  a  moment  put  in  a  ramstam 

belly-go  flster — 
Down  to  the  ground  went  Neat,  and 
•nith  him  down  went  the  battle." 
Now  "ramstam"  being  translated  from 
dialect  into  orthodox  English  means 
"headlong,"  "impetuous":  but  was  this 
"belly- go  fister"  landed  on  the  solar 
plexus? 


THE  WILDCAT  ENIGMA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  it  will  afford  any  help  to  J'out  re- 
cent corresixindent.  may  I  say  that 
while  a  student  at  Goettlngen  I  was 
given  a  thesis  on  this  very  subject?  I 
studied  the  psychology  and  physical 
cliaracterlstics  of  the  wildcat  als  wille 
and  vor.stellung,  I  remember,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  wildcat 
is  wild  because  he  is  not  like  the  tame 

LITTLE  WILLIE  WALKER. 


The  learned  Edward  Topsel  in  his 
"History  of  Four-footed  Beasts  and 
Serpents"  (1658)  remarks:  "Once  cats 
were  all  wild,  but  afterward  they  re- 
tired to  houses.  Wherefore  there  are 
plenty  of  them  in  all  countries."  He, 
gives  arj  interesting  account  of  the  fly-|- 
ing  v/ildctts  of  Malabar. 

THE  FEW  WILL  BECOME  MANY  | 

(I-yme  note  in  the  Hanover.  N.  H..  Gazette)' 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  C.  W.  Bailey  of  -Man-; 
chaster  were  in  town  at  tiie  Alden  Tav- 
errJ  for  a  couple  of  nights  the  first  of 
thA  week.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  Lucretiai 
";orVerse,  sister  of  Marquis  and  ex-' 
pec|?d  to  meet  him  here  but  ^issec  her" 
by  i  few  hours.  Their  millionaire  son 
Hai|y  has  a  $700  radio  set,  which  fact 
wiUlinterest  a  few  friends  of  the  family. 


Mr.  David  Warfield  will  play  Shylock  tomorrow  night  at  the  Colonial. 
In  order  to  prepare  us  for  the  event  Mr.  Belasco's  handsomely  printed  ver- 
sion of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  with  preface  and  stage  directions  is, 

before  ws.  .  *     i.-  I 

Mr.  Belasco  is  not  the  man  to  write  in  an  apologetic  manner  for  his 
version;  his  arrangement  of  scenes,  his  eliminations,  his  setting  of  tliel 
stage.  Some  of  his  pages  have  an  agreeably  defiant  ring. 

Asserting  that  his  desire  all  his  life  has  been  to  produce  plays  by 
Shakespeare.  Should  the  stage  be  practically  bare?  Or  should  it  be  setj 
to  represent  as  closely  as  possible  the  scenes  specified."  Mr.  Belascoi 
believes  that  the  most  truly  appreciative  and  reverent  producers  ofj 
Shakespeare  have  attempted  to  give  a  wholly  adequate  due  investi- 
ture, and  nothing  more.  "No  revival  of  any  of  his  plays  that  has  de-| 
pended  for  support  merely  upon  'display'  has  ever  had,  at  best,  more  than 
a  fleeting  prosperity;  many  of  such  productions  have  been  disastrous  fail- 
ures." , 

If  there  were  an  honest  attempt  to  produce  plays  as  m  Shakespeare  s 
times  the  heroines,  Mr.  Belasco  reminds  us,  would  be  played  by  "squeaking 
boys";  there  would  be  no  exquisite  effects  gained  by  electrical  lighting; 
the  use  of  proper  make-up  'would  be  foregone;  nor  would  there  be  ade- 
quate scenery,  furniture,  costumes.  And  so  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
would  be  put  on  the  stage  "not  in  the  garb  and  the  environment  of  the 
Venice  of  the  16th  century,  but  in  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  nobility  of 
Elizabeth's  court,  and  in  a  rough,  semi-barren  environment,  scarce  digni- 
fied enough  for  a  bear-baiting."  , 

To  produce  this  comedy  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  within  the  lirait 
of  time  available— about  three  hours— Mr.  Belasco  has  omitted  "expatia- 
tive  passages,"  scenes  shown  to  be  supererogatory— as  the  Arragon  cas- 
ket scene— and  speeches  that  in  1923  are  regarded  as  gross  and  vulgar. 

His  views  concerning  Shylock's  character  arc  interesting,  although 
he  dwells  only  on  the  "seriousness,  T  might  perhaps  say  the  sincerity,  of 
the  character  of  Shylock."  He  attacks  the  "singular  doctrines"  still  held 
by  many.  Mr.  Belasco  does  not  believe  that  Shylock  in  Shakespeare's  day 
was  acted  as  a  red-haired,  comic  character.  He  holds  that  Shylock's  "an 
embodiment  (and  a  supreme  one)  of  vindictive  hatred  over-reaching  and 
destroying  itself  in  a  hideous  purpose  of  revenge.  And  he  is  not  the  less 
so  because,  in  his  final  discomfiture  and  utter  ruin— -he  is,  in  some  sort, 
pathetic.  There  is  nothing  comic  rn  such  a  character  and  experience. 
There  is  much  that  Is  afflictingly  tragic."  Mr  Belasco  maintains  that 
the  tradition  of  the  red  wig  rests  on  a  probable,  not  to  say  a  manifest 
forgery  of  J.  Payne  Collier's.  It  was  Collier  who  assumed  that  Burbage 
as  Shylock  wore  a  long  false  nose — what  if  he  did? 

"A  red  wig  is  no  bar  to  a  tragic  impersonation — nor  is  a  long  nose.  [ 
Was  Richard  Mansfield's  personation  of  Cyrano  De  Bergerac  any  the  less ; 
tragic  because  lie'Vore  an  elongated  snout  when  playing  that  part  ?  Who 
that  ever  saw  the  younger  James  W.  Wallack's  red-haired  Fagin  would' 
ever  have  called  it  a  comic  character?"  Mr.  Belasco  might  have  added 
that  Judas  Iscariot  was  represented  as  red-haired. 

Mr.  Belasco  combats  the  traditions  in  a  learned  and  analytical  man-j 
ner.  When  Hazlitt  wrote:  "In  proportion  as  Shylock  has  ceased  to  bel 
a  popular  bugbear,  'baited  with  the  rabble's  curse,'  he  becomes  a  half-| 
favorite  with  the  philosophical  part  of  the  audience,  who  are  disposed 
to  think  that  Jewish  revenge  is  at  least  as  good  as  Christian  injuries." 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  this  "bugbear"  was  a  comic  character;  else 
T^liere — and  Mr.  Belasco  might  have  quoted  the  characterization — Hazlitt 
speaks  of  the  "morose,  sullen,  inward,  inveterate,  inflexible  malignity  of 
Shylock  ...  a  man  brooding  over  one  idea,  that  of  its  wrongs,  and 
bent  on  one  unalterable  purpose,  that  of  revenge."  And  some  will  agree 
with  Hazlitt  in  thinking  that  Portia  has  a  certain  degree  of  affectation 
■  and  pedantry  about  her,  in  objecting  to  the  Black  Prince;  and  in  liking 
Jessica  better  if  she  had  not  deceived  and  robbed  her  father. 

(As  for  Mansfield's  "elongated  snout,"  he  was  obliged  to  appear  with 
it.  The  play  demanded  it.  Menage  long  ago  told  us  that  Cyrano  could 
not  suffer  any  one  to  look  at  his  nose,  and  he  slew  more  than  10  men  on 
account  of  it.  Theophile  Gautier  in  his  essay  on  Cyrano  discourses  amus 
ingly  on  noses  in  general.) 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Belasco  says  that  he  hopes  to  bring  out  "King  Lear" 
with  Mr.  Warfield  as  the  monarch;  'King  Henry  V,"  "Julius  Caesar," 
"Twelfth  Night"  and  two  or  three  otiier  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Will  he 
have  the  courage  to  produce  them  in  New  York  ?  Not  long  ago  the  young 
lions  of  the  New  York  press  condemned  "As  You  Like  It"  as  a  foolish, 
stupid  play,  nor  did  they  roar  in  approval  of  "Cymbeline,"  which  is  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at.  When  Tennyson  Avas  found  dead  "Cymbe- 
line" was  by  his  bedside.  No  one  then  had  the  heart  to  say  the  play  killed 
him.  Revival  recently  in  London,  it  was  regarded  as  impossible,  except 
for  the  character  of  Imogen.  Yet  it  served  some  time  ago  the  curious 
experiment  of  a  production  with  tTie  men  and  women  in  modem  costume. 
/  It  is  at  the  Old  Vic  in  London  that  Shakespeare  reigns  supreme.  Even 
"Titus  Andronicus,"  which  many  think  is  not  by  Shakespeare,  was  revived 
there  early  this  month.  It  brought  forth  this  comment  in  the  Times:  "It 
is  scarcely  surprising  that  this  play  has  not  been  given  in  London  for  66 
years,  for  its  horror,* which  is  tha  physical  horror  of  mutilation  and  blood, 
is  unrelieved  by  any  nobleness  or  sanity  of  motive." 


RANDOM  NOTES 

"Say  what  one  will,  the  violin  Is  es- 
sentially a  melodic  instrument,  whose 
attempts  at  harmony  are  never  really 
happy,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
modern  ears  are  insistent  on  a  har- 
monic basis  for  their  music." 


"We  confess  to  a  sneaking  love  of  a  1 
definite  beginning  and  end  to  a  song, 
and  to  feel  that  the  song  Is  neatly 
packed  between  them;  some  of  these 
parcels  seemed  to  have  come  undone,  ^ 
however,  on  the  way."— The  London 
Times  with  reference  to  songs  by  Rut- 
land Houghton. 


Strauss's  "Blue  .  Danube  Waltz"  is 
Introduced  in  Drinliwater's  play,  "Rob- 
ert E.  Lee."  Now  this  waltz,  written 
for  orchestra  and  chorus,  was  first  per- 
'ormed  on  Feb.  13,/X86h-  In  Vienna. 


Sir  Landon  Ronald  (Henry  Russell's 
brother)  will  give  Saturday  night 
promenade  concerts  in  the  Albert  hall, 
when  the  hearers  can  smoke  and  walk. 
The  seats  will  be  from  Is.  to  os.,  with- 
out tax.  Every  number  on  the  pro- 
gram will  be  timed  so  that  a  man  wi 
know  the  exact  hour  at  which  it  will 
be  played.  Thus  he  will  not  be  bored, 
when  wishing  to  hear  a  particular 
-piece,  he  is  obliged  to  hear  a  preceding 
one  which  he  dislikes. 

In  Montreal  the  Slnstine  Chapel  Choir 
will  sing  In  Notre  Dame.  The  Star  well 
gays  that  the  arrangement  is  fortunate, 
for  the  church  is  more  appropriate  for 
ecclesiastical  music  than  any  concert 
hall  or  theatre. 


I  rVrd  Stnne'a 
iioed  M'ltli  It 
mes"  ivas  proilt 


Frltzl  Scheff  will  dpvote  herself  to , 
InRlng  In  recital.  Her  drat  will  be  tn 
Mcrou,  O.,  next  month.  Possibly  the 
iiurcls  of  KlsU-  Janis  will  not  let  her 
•leop.  By  the  way  Miss  Junls  will  per- 
,rm  here-  .slncliig  will  I'fi  P-'Tt  of 
he  entertalnmont— In  Symphony  hall 
in  Saturday,  Nov.  10. 

\nd  now  comes  forward  Mr.  Philip 
Hcseltlne    to    say    that  TchaikovKlcy's 

Pathetic"  Symphony  i«  nothing  but 
■the  maudlin  slobber  of  a  per\'erted 
lentlmentalist."  My.  my:  Captain,  by 
uy  troth,  these  are  bitter  words.  Mr. 
rieseltlne  prefers  the  symphonic  music 

f  Edgar. 

Richard  Straus.s  will  be  GO  years  old 
next  June.  A  special  festi%'ul  In  hla 
.lonor  wli»  1)C  held  at  Amsterdam,  fo<- 
his  friendship  with  IVIengelbere.  the 
conductor,  is  of  long  standln?  and  he 
appreciates  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Am- 
sterdam orchestra  for  his  works. 

^Jr.  ■^\'llllam  Van  Dresser  of  New 
York  writes  to  '['he  Herald:  "Will  you 
please  inform  Mr.  William  Seymour 
that  my  sister  JIarcia  Van  Dresser 
played  the  part  of  Francesca  in  Mr. 
Otis  Skinner's  production  of  the  play. 
I  happened  In  your  city  recently  and 
In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jewett  at 
the  Copley  Theatre,  we  discussed  my 
sister's  performance  in  the  title  role 
of  that  famous  play.  Probably  a  good 
many  ■Rostonlan.^:  recall  her  early  ap- 
I>earance  with  the  Old  Bostonians  and 
more  recent  appearance  In  grand 

'lera  and  concert.    At  present  Marcla 
n  Dresser  is  in  London." 


Sacha  Guitry  will  receive  the  ribbon 
the   Legion    of   Honor   because  he 
rote  flie  play  "Pasteur." 


Indigestion  of  another  kind  seems  to  } 
ive  been  the  generating  cause  of  Max  1 
eger's  concerto — a.  late  work  of  the 
iimposer,  which  had  on  this  occasion 
s  first  English  performance,  with  an 
jle  Danish  pianist;  Mr.  Victor  Schl- 
er,  as  soloist.  In  some  Reger  works 
e  have  either  one  thing  or  another — 
ther  good  material  handled  academlc- 
!y,  or  poor  material  handled  expertly; 
it  here  we  have,  except  for  a  moment 
•  two.  only  poor  material  handled  In- 
■cpertly.  Seldom  have  the  rusty  wheels 
the  obsolete  German  school  tecli- 
Ique  creaked  so  painfully  as  here.  The 
>ncerto  is  simply  a  dull  old  professor's 
Uerminable  prosing  on  a  dead  theme. 

— Ernest  Newman. 


Ftanz  Lehar,  the  operetta  composer, 
ill  make  a  tcur  in  South  America. 
When  Leoncavallo's  "Zaza"  was 
cently  revived  in  Italy,  It  was  re- 
arked  that  Verdi,  to  whom  It  was  dedl- 
ited,  would  never  look  at  the  score. 

The  Vienna  Opera  will  celebrate  in 
arch,  1924.  the  centenary  of  the  Czech 
ioraposer,  Smetana. 


G.  B.  S.  AT  190 

Apropos  of  the  performance  of  Ber- 
ard  Shaw's  "Back  to  Methuselah  "  at 
irmlngham,  the  first  in  England,  the 
aily  Chronicle  of  London  remarks: 

Perhaps  as  we  progress  backward  to 
lethuselah  we  shall  find  Mr.  Shaw  in- 
olved  in  the  following  drama: 

Henry  Straker  vformerly  Enery 
traker)  comes  in  and  puts  out  dress 
lothes,  socks,  &c.,  on  the  settee.  He  Is 
ow  aged  160,  and  the  aggressiveness  of 
is  early  youth  has  noticeably  mellowed. 

e  is  followed  by  Shaw  (about  190  or 
[o  and  clean  shaven). 

Straker:  You  will  have  the  tails  to- 
|jght,  sir? 

Shaw  (decisively):  No,  dinner  Jacket. 
|:  Straker:   Let  me  persuade  you,  sir. 

our  form  is  so  admirably  suited  to  tails 
lind  full  dress  shirt.  Remember  what 
|tuskln  said  a  century  or  two  back. 

Shaw:    You    quote    Ruskin    to  me, 

enry  ? 

Straker  (Imperturbably) :  Ruskin  said 

r,  "Rightness  of  mind  Is  in  nothing 
nore  shown  than  in  the  mode  of  wear- 
ing evening  dress." 

Shaw:  I  don't  believe  he  did;  still, 
eihaps  you're  right. 

Straker:  Just  so,  sir.  As  Pascal  said 
f  Montagne,  he  was  wrong  in  declaring 
hat  custom  ought  to  be  fallowed  simply 
ecause  it  Is  custom  and  not  because  it 
reasonable.  The  black  silk  socks,  of 
ourse,  sir? 

Shaw:  Y'ou  remind  me  very  much  at 
imes  of  the  waiter  fellow  in  "You 
"JeVer  Can  Tell,"  but  it  was  one  of  my 
nfantlle  works  and  I  forgot  his  name, 
lave  your  own  way. 

Straker:  Precisely,  sir;  there  is  no 
rood  arguing  with  the  Inevitable,  as 
lames  Russell  Lowell  said.  Black  sus- 
lenders  I  think,  sir? 


ilal  ill  wiilcli  two  pianos  were  iiivoIvuU 
1  a  s))lrit  of  Krini  determination  to  ac- 
i  t  pt  the  will  ff)r  the  deed.  At  the  best, 
the  occasion  might  enable  uh  to  hear 
music  which  weldom  finds  its  way  to  a 
public  performance  played  with  reason- 
able accuracy,  but  without  the  least 
suggestion  of  what  Is  conimSnly  under- 
stood by  the  term  interpretation.  -Vot 
even  In  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances was  one  ever  led  to  believe  that 
two  pianos  could  be  made  to  sound 
twice  as  effective  as  one.  At  the  worst, 
one  could  but  admire  the  courage  which 
prompted  an  attempt  upon  what  see.med 
to  be  an  Impregnable  citadel.  Yet  the 
two  accomplished  American  arti.'Jts  who 
appeared  again  at  Wlgmore  hall  last 
night  have  demonstrated  that  all  pre- 
conceived ideas  on  the  .suhjert  were- 
based  on  a  misconception  of  what  can, 
be  done  in  this  genre,  and  by  their  ex- 
(raordinarlly,  adept  and  musicianly  par- 
formances  they  have  given  u.s  a  new, 
standard  to  work  to.  How  exalted  that 
standard  Is  they  showed  conclusively  In 
the  course  of  a  remarkably  varied  pro- 
gram last  night.  .  When  they 
came  to  the  Mozart  Sonata  in  U  major 
it  must  have  been  apparent  to  everyone 
that  a  performance  so  perfect  In  Its 
complete  realization  of  the  true  Mozart- 
Ian  spirit  could  only  be  achieved  by 
the  exercise  of  a  quality  which  mlglit 
be  described  without  the  least  exagger- 
ation as  genius.  In  Its  enchanting  deli- 
cacy and  grace  and  especially  In  the 
way  In  which  phrases  enunciated  by 
one  player  were,  repeated  In  identical 
terms  of  shape  and  tone  by  the  other, 
this  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  event 
of  an  evening  in  which  every  moment 
held  a  separate  and  distinct  joy. 

CONCERNING  MISS  LAZELLE 

The  editor  of  The  Herald  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  San  Francisco: 
Dear  Sir: 

There  are  a  number  of  persons  in  and 
around  Boston  who  would  be  very  in- 
terested to  hear  that  I  have  made  a 
success  with  San  Francisco  Grand 
Opera  Company,  as  T  was  born  and 
lived  a  considerable  part  of  my  life  'n 
Boston,  and  have  many  relatives  ani 
friends  in  that  part  of  the  country.  1 
am  enclosing  a  circular  which  will  give 
you  some  information. 

My  father  was  H.  C.  Lazelle  of  the 
Boston  office  of  Armour  &  Co..  a  resi- 
dent of  AVinthrop  and  member  of  the 
Wlnthrop  Yacht  Club,  and  wfell  known 
in  yachting  circles  in  Boston.    He  was 

,  also  a  member  of  the  Aleppo  Temple 

j  Boston  Shrine.  "I  am  related  to  Mr.  F. 

i  W.  Witherell  of  the  New 'England  FIsU 
Company,  and  to  Mr.   L,   R.  Churchill 

j  of  Brockton.  While  singing  in  New 
York,  I  spent  all  my  summers  in  Win- 
throp  and  have  also  appeared  as  soloist 
with  many  of  the  choral  organizations 
in  and  around  Boston. 

Sept.  27,  I  made  my  debut  wl  h  the 
San  Fran'iscc  sr'incl  c.pera  conii  a'iy  in 
Andrea  Chenler.  ?nu  had  a  greai.  suc- 
cess. I  am  singing  fevtral  im;.virtant 
roles  with  them  ihi.-i  s.-ason.  1  affi 
sendilig  a  photo  under  separate  cover, 
and  would  be  glad  of  any  publicity  you 
can  give  me. 

Very  truly  yoi-rs, 

RENA  T.I.  LAZELLE. 


BOSTONIANS    IN  LONDON 

iDflily  Telpgraoh.  Oct.  101 
Before  Mr.  Guy  Maier  and  Mr.  L«e 
iPatllson  proved  to  us  the  error  of  our 


Her  circular  states  tli^t  she  was 
"born  In  Boston  with  many  line.^  of 
Mayliower  ancestry."  alsj  that  she  has 
a  "charming  personilUy. "' 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS 

(A.  B.  Walkley  of  the  Times) 
Maeterlinck  and  Octave  MIrbeau 
have  expressed  eloyucitly  their  delisht 
in  the  speed  of  motor  cnis.  Mr.  \\  alk- 
ley,  who,  strancre  to  say.  Goes  not  drop 
into  Fiench  this  time,  thjugh  he  writes 
his  colu.mn,  finds  tiis  ciiief  pleasure  in 
motion  pictures  at  seei-rr-;  human  be- 
ings, also  things,  niovnio'  much,  more 
rapidly  than  they  do  1.".  private  life,  as 
when  escaping  prisoners  ascend  flights 
of  steps  or  leap  from  point  to  point  of 
the  battlements  in  a  flash. 

"It  explains  th  world-wide  glory  oi 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  His  first  quality  is 
agility.  He  can  run  and  prance  and 
frisk  and  swarm  trees  and  scale  walls 
and  vault  into  the  saddle  and  leap 
chasms  quicker  and  more  easily  than 
anybody  else.  Even  without  the  films 
he    would    be   an    admirable  acrc3oati 

with  their  multiplication  of  speed,  his  I 
feats  become  miraculous.  See  yhis  fight  : 
in  'The  Three  Musketeers.'  Old  Dumas  ' 
himself  never  imagined  so  lightning-  ■ 
like  a  D'Artagnan.  See  him  unhorsing 
the  villanous  Gisbourne  in  "Robin 
Hood.'  or  playing  'chase  me'  with  the 
ladles  of  Richard  Lion-Heart's  court, 
or  periling  his  neck  in  his  adventures 
in  the  castle  where  the  fair  l^dy  Ma- 
rian is  held  ^  prisoner.  Not  Sir  Walter 
Scott  nor  Peacock  ever  conceived  so 
rapid  a  Robin — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Monk  of  Croydon  and  Geoffrey  de  Vin- 
.sauf  and  the  singular  Anglo-Norman 
MS.  which  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  pre- 
serves with  such  jealous  care  in  the 
third  drawer  of  his  oaken  cabinet, 
.scarcely  allowing  anyone  to  touch  it.' 
He  ha.?  a  winning  smile,  too,  and  a 
wonderful  set  of  teeth  for  the  posters. 
T  suppose  J>ouglas  Fairbanks  is  much 
better  known  to  millions  of  human  be- 
ing.s  than  William  Shakespeare  or  Na- 
iioleon     Bonaparte.     ov     even  Oeorsre 


I .i.uy.     '.'v      in,.  ;.■  I  

all  Horl.s  ol'  redei'tioii.'i  u))oii  that,  hut 
at  least  it  proves  that  the  supreme 
pleasure  in  the  motion  pictures  IH  the 
pleasure  of  motion."  '  ^• 

But  Mr.  Walkley  cannot  endure  flim 
captions. 

"The  art  of  literature   haB   been  de- 
fined as  the  art  of  leaving  out;  in  this 
sense  the  film  is  the  ncga'tlon  of  art. 
As  to  Its  verbal  explan:itionfi  or  "cap- 
tions," they  are  the  negation  of  its  own 
art,  which  should  aim  at  telling  a  story 
which  speaks  for  Itself.    To  say  nothing 
of  the  sickening  illiteracy  of  these  cap- 
tions, t'heir  horrible  cliches  of  phrase, 
their  emphasis  of  the  obvious,  the^r  flat- 
ulence \)f  sty^      I  tact,  reticence, 
^■irony,    subtien                  ,.„g.,  '.ilS'  u.... 
i  known  in  the  fllm  uor'd.     Why?  lie- 
cause  they  would  net  be  reco;;nizcd  or, 
I  if  recognized,  nol  liked  by  the  film  pub- 
I  lie.    You  conclude  that  the  m;ijority  of 
the  human  race  are  grossly  Ignorant  and 
I  illiterate.    But  remember  that  you  can- 
:  not,  In  Blirke's  phrase,  'indict  a  nation.' 
jLife  comes  before  art,  and  if  the  major- 
ity are  inartistic  it  Is  because  they  are 
preoccupied  with  the  onerous  business 
of  living." 

NORA  BAYES  ABROAD 

(London  Daily  Toletraph) 
It   may  seem    a   fanciful   notion  to 
bring  a  comedienne  within  the  sphere 
of  ^nusical  criticism,  but  all  exceptions 
appear  fariciful  at  first  sight,  and  ex-  i 
ceptional    indeed    is    the    art    of    Miss  | 
Nora  Bayes,  who  has  proved  so  great  j 
a  success  at  the  Palladium  her  Amcri-  | 
can    contracr.s    have  been  canc--lled  in 
favor  of  an  extended  engagement  here  I 
in  London. ^   Comedienne  she  may  be,  i 
Imt  she  is  lirst  of  all  a  stinger  with  the 
histrionic  side  of  her  art  strongly  de- 
veloped    Her  voice  is  contralto,  rich 
in  tone,  sure  in  intonation  and  gener- 
ous in  compass.     It  is  a  voice  which 
would    be    most    effective    in  operatic 
music,  but  she  has  chosen  otherwise, 
and  instead  she  pi-escnts  songs  of  many 
types     and     moods — chara/Cter  songs, 
syncopated  songs  (no  ordinary  ragtime 
these,  but  original  conceptions,  fuil  of 
musical  "point"),  and  coon  songs,  some 
of  which  reveal  their  kinship  with  the 
"spirituals"    which   we    now    hear  on 
every  hand.    Her    musical   effects — like 
her  "histrionic  effects — are  obtained  by 
broad    methc(ds— such    as    clear  con- 

frasts.  long  phrases  powerfully  driven, 
and  variations  of  the  original  melody; 
but  of  all  her  gifts,  vocal,  dramatic 
and  personal,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
greater  than  her  gift  for  phrasing;  that 
is  perhaps  the  real  secret  of  her  appeal, 
however  little  her  audience  may  realize 
it,  for  that  power  is  the  very  life- 
breath  of  all  singing,  even  of  the  sing- 
ing of  a  comedienne. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday:  Symphony  hall.  3:30  P.  M.. 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  contralto.  See 
special  notice. 

Symphony  hall.  8  P.  M.,  Fisk  Uni- 
versity Jubilee  Singers.  See  special 
notice. 

Monday:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
Sistine    Chapel   Choir,    Monsignor  An- 
!  tonio    Rolla,    conductor.     An  entirely 
different    program    from    the    first  is 
promised. 

Tuesday:    Symphony   hall.   4  P.  M., 
!  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra's  concert 
1  for  young  people,   Mr.   Monteux,  con- 
ductor. 

Jordan  Jiall.  8:15  P.  M.,  Durrell  String 
Quartet  '(Josephine  Durrell.  Mildred 
Ridley.  Anna  Golden,  Louise  Sweet). 
Mozart  Quartet,  F  major;  Gliere  Quar- 
tet, A  major,  op.  2;  Gabriel  Faure, 
piano  quartet,  G  minor.  Harrison  Pot- 
ter, pianist. 

Wednesday:  Symphony  hall.  4  P.  M., 
Repetition  of  Young  People's  Concert 
by  tlie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Myra  Hess, 
pianist.  Bach.  >^ 

Three  Preludes  and  Fugue,  D  minor. 
B  flat  minor,  C  sharp  minor  (Book  1st 
of  Well  Tempered  clavichord);  Chopin, 
Sonata.  B  flat  minor,  Schumann,  Pap- 
illons,  Debussy.  La  Cathedral  engloutie, 
Vailes,  La  Fille  aux  chevaux  de  iin, 
Poissons  d'or,  Jardins  sous  la  pluls. 

Thursday,   Jordan   hall,    8:15   P.  M., 
Felix  Fox,  pianist.   Bach,  Prelude  and  ! 
Fugue,  B  flat  major,  B  flat  minor,  De-  i 
hussy.  Prelude.  F  major;    Chopin,  Pre- | 
lude.  B  flat  major  and  B  fiat  major;  i 
Rachmanlnov,  B  flat  major;  Cras,  Pay- 
sage  maritime;  Gluck-Frledman,  Ballet  I 
des  Ombres  Heureuses;     Debussy,  Ce 
qu'a  vu  le  veux  d'ouest,    and   Des  pas 
sur  la  neige;  Liszt,  Feux  Pollets;  Chop- 
In.    Ballade.    A     flat    major;  Wagner- 
Liszt,    Isolde's    Love-Death;  Brahms., 
Capriccio,   B  minor;   Albeniz,  Cordoba;, 
Dohnanyi,  Concert  Study.  A  minor.  i 

Friday,  Symphony  hall,  2:30  V.  M., 
fourth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  .Monteux  conductor;  Mr. 
Nikiscli,  pianist. 

Saturday,  Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M.,  Edith 
Leginska.  pianist.  Beethoven,  Sonata 
op.  26  and  Rondo  (Wrath  over  a  lost 
Farthing) ;  Leginska,  Gargoyles  of  Notre 
Dame- and  Dance  of  a  Puppet  (first  time 
here1:  Li.^zt,   Ballade.  B  minor.  No.  2; 


Chopin.  Val.se  K  minor  i  i'oM  i  i  wnions) : 
Prelude.  A  fiat,  op  liR;  Ktu<le,  A  minor 
op.  2.'.,  Ballade,  G  minor.  IClude  In  K 
major,  op.  10;  Polonaise,  A  major,  o)) 
40,  Schulz-Kvler,  Arabesques  on  f.ie 
"Blue  Danube"  Waltz. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition 
of  Friday's  Symphony  Concert,  Mr. 
Monteux  conductor;  Mr.  Nlklsch.  pian- 
ist. 


EUROPEAN  PLAYS 

The  Man  in  th  i  Tron   Ma.sk  anpcara 
ligain  on  the  stage  In  the  new  pii:/  I  7 
Maurice  Rostand  bn.ujT!>l  out  in  I'ltrii 
at  the  Theatre  Cora  r.ai  arciere.  Roai- 
and  does  nol  heslUte  to  turn  ii  Ktory 
topsy-turvy.     His  man.  the  brother  of 
Louis  XI V.  Is  seen  in  his  prUson  on  th^ 
island  of  aainte-J4ro ;;u<  rite.    Th»  gov- 
lernor's    daughter.    Psyche.    Is  siriltlon 
vvith  him,  and  she'  1-cs  Rcen  his  face. 
I  Louis  XIV,  accompani'id  l.y  his  ;ncther 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  r^Lurnlni;  from 
Italy,  stops  on  the  isl.ind.    Psych  i  bf.i.-s 
him  to  release  the  prisoner.    Loui--,  not 
knowing  that  he  is  hi.-;  Mother.  Is  W;il- 
ing,  but  Mazarin  objects.    Louis  is  en- 
raged.    :\Iazarin  seizes  n:m  an-1  .-■ul)- 
stilutts  him  for  the   prisoner,    -viio  Is 
taken  to  the  Louvre  :■)  he  mad;  1<inf?, 
if  he  will  be  obMient  to  the  cardinal. 
When  tlie  Man  in  th.'  1  (  ii  Mask  l.  ain'» 
that  his  brother- Is  a  pri:<jner  and  .sec -i 
the    <  orp.oe   of    Psyeh  ■,    jnurder'^d  be- 
cause   she    has   discovered    the  .s.>cret. 
he  insists  on  goins  back  to  the  p'-isoi'. 

Mazarin  sends  him  to  the  Bastille  and 
recalls    Louis,    whose    brother    dies  i:i 
that  prison,  having  been  visited  by  h!» 
I  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  does  n'  t 
!  know,  or  pretends  not  to  know  that  h-; 
]  Is  her  son.    The  masked  man  has  not 
the  courage  to  reveal  himself  and  dic^ 
in  the  presence  of  bie  Govei-nor  and 
Louis    XIV.     Mme.    Laparcerie  played 
the  Mask  and  Louis.    The  critics  say 
that  the  play  is  symbolical  and  poetical 
and  at  the  same  time  anecdotical. 


Bernard  Shaw's  "Pygmalion."  played 
in  French  in  Paris,  seemed  incompro- 
hensible  to  some,  while  others,  admit- 
ting the  difficulty  of  translating  it.  en- 
joyed the  cynicism  and  the  paradoxes. 
According  to  one  account,  the  seen 
between  Higgihs  and  the  girl  in  tli 
fourth  act  was  turned  into  a  love  scene, 
whereas  the  sequel  shows  that  Bllz? 
purposed  to  marry  Freddie. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  foun'I 
that  the  qua'Iity  which  fascinated  a 
great  audience  when  "The  Return  of 
Sherlock  Holmes"  was  produced  at  the 
Princess  Theatre,  London,  this  month, 
-lies  in  the  fact  that  from  end  to  end 
"there  is  no  character  in  it  who  is  not 
a  fully  qualified  candidate  for  a  lunati<' 
asylum." 


Franz, Molnar's  new  play,  "The  Red 
Jtill,"  produced  at  Budapest,  is  sym- 
bolical and  in  31  scenes.  It(  show.': 
"various  phases  of  hell."  Molnar  se^ms 
obsessed  by  what  might  happen  in  the 
next  world.  In  "Liliom"  we  are  taken 
up  to  heaven.  In  "The  Red  Mill"  we 
are  told  that  the  devil  conceives  the 
idea  that  a  naturally  &i30d  man  may  be 
so  worked  upon  that  he  is  put  in  hell 
tliat  he  may  work  injury  on  his  fellov 
man.  - 

There  is  an  amusing  idea  in  Lr.v.-;.; 
Vernenil's   "Le  Fauteuil  47,"  produce." 
at    the    Theatre    .\ntoine.    Paris.  i* 
Severac  falls  wildly  in  love    with    tt  t 
lactress,  Milla  Gilberte,  and  sits  evij:  » 
j  night  in  the  same  seat  so  that  he  CS-fli 
see  her.    Touched  by  this  devotion  i;'.<' 
sends  a  messenger  to  invite  No.  47 
her  box.    Severac  had  gone  o"^it  into  tBa. 
liobby,     and     during     his     absence  a 
stranger  took  the  seat.      He  received 
the  message  and  was  not  slow  in  ac- 
cepting   the    invitation.    He,   a  baroii, 
was  so  attractive  that  Severac  was  at 
once  forgotten,  but  he  in  turi^  married 
j  Mile.  Gllberte's  daughter.  ' 
i  (. 

Sheridan's  "Duenna,"  in  French,  yitii 
music  by  Voldemar  Bernardi,  has  be-ea 
performed  in  Paris.  The  composer  ac- 
companied on  a  clavecin  and  smoked  a 
pipe  between  his  songs. 

The  hero  of  "Trust  Emily,"  a  new 
comedy  by  May  Edglnton  (the  Criterion, 
London),  fell  in  love  with  a  perfume 
at  a  masked  ball  and  swore  he  would 
wed  the  woman  who  used  it  it  he  could 
find  her.  In  an  arbor  on  a  dark  night 
he  smelt  it  again  and  embraced  the 
woman— ^but  she  escaped  him.  Who 
was  the  woma.n?  There  were  several 
eager  for  a  proposal.  "To  get  rid  of 
them  he  locked  them  up  in  separate 
attics,  the  coal  cellar  and  a  cupboard." 
The  lady  with  the  right  scent  was  the 
parlor  maid,  that  Is,  a  lady  thus  dis- 
guised. Our  old  friend  Connie  Ediss 
j  look  the  part  of  a  cook. 
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If  the  nearness  of  our  last  neces- 
sity brought  a  nearer  conformity  into 
it,  there  were  a  happiness  in  hoary 
hairs,  and  no  calamity  in  half-senses. 
But  the  long  habit  of  living  indis- 
;  oseth  us  for  dying;  when  avarice 
makes  us  the  sport  of  death,  when, 
even  David  grew  politickly  cruel, 
and  Solomon  could  hardly  be  saidj 
to  be  the  wisest  of  men. — Sir! 
Thomas  Browne.  ! 


FASHION  NOTE  I 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  "Fashion  Notes  of  the  Day," 
Anthony  Hamilton,  In  his  memoirs  of 
Count  de  Grammont,  has  the  foUowlngi 
note,  under  date  of  Nov.  27,  16G2: 

"Green  silk  stockings  are  modish.  The 
garter,  of  which  glimpses  are  often  af-. 
forded.  Is  below  the  knee,  and  In  black 
velvet  with  diamond  buckles.  Those 
who  have  no  silk  stockings  to  wear 
show  a  white  skin  as  smooth  as  satin 
lingllshwomen  prefer  being  stockingiess 
to  wearing  clumsy  and  disfiguring 
noslery." 

In  the  same  memoirs  the  following 

opigram  occurs:   "Nothing  Is  so  com 
nion  among  the  fair  sex  as  a  woman 
who  does  not  like  another  to  enjoy  what 
she  herself  refuses." 
New  Haven,  Ct-.  KTLItARNBY. 


TO  A  YOUNG  GIRL 

(Whom  the  poet  had  not  seen  since  ahe 

was  a  child.) 
Ha.  little  maiden,  stay  thy  feet, 

Dance  not  away  beyond  my  sight! 

1  nst  thou  not  wait,  a  friend  to  greet? 

I'ause  In  thy  flight. 

Let  me  have  In  remembrance  sweet 
This  and  that  other  distant  hour 

(How  Time  runs  with  his  footsteps 
'  fleet!)— 

Pluck  me  a  flower. 

"Shan  it  he  pansiea  purple  and  gold, 
I    Or  a  slender  poppy  with  hell  that  gloioa 
I  Like  a  Hame  of  firef  Or  a  lily  cold. 
Or  a  gay  red  roset  ' 

Nay,  dear,  these  for  thy  lover  bold 
"When  at  last  he  comes,  but  give  to  me 
.\  shy  white  rose  I  can  watch  unfold. 
As  I  have  watcht  thee. 

LAUREATUS. 


TIED  TIGHT 

(Quincy,  111.,  Whig-Journal) 
Miss  Pauline  Loos  and  Carl  H.  Slack 
were  quietly  married  Tuesday  evening. 


Message  blank  used  by  the  Reuben 
H.  Donnelley  Corporation: 
"DO  NOT  SEND  VERB.A,L,  MESSAGES. 
WRITE  THEM." 


THE  ENGLISH  ARE  A  HARDY  RACE 

(The   London   Correspondent  of  the  Blll- 
noard) 

Circus  Tent  Collapses:  "The  guards, 
under  direction  of  an  officer,  slit  the 
canvas  with  knives,  let  In  the  air  and 
leased  the  scared  and  fainting  audi- 

Mce.  The  seats  and  fittings  were  a  tan- 
-  td  debris  when  the  tilt  was  lifted,  but 

•1  fortunately    no    one    was  seriously 

jrt." 


ADD  "COMMERCIAL  CANDOR" 
(Adv.  from  Boston  Telegram) 
As  the  World  Wags; 

I  have  500  last  season's  OVERCOATS 
all  ready  to  wear  out  at  a  price  as  low 
as  $S.OO. 


FOR  ACADEMIC  DISCUSSION 

(Christopher  Morlev  In  the  K.  T.  Evening 

P03t) 

In  a  CA^iver-'ation  among  several  book 
ollectors,  U  seemed  to  be  fairly  well 
agVeed,  so  far  as  that  group  was  con- 
cerned,' that  the  two  greatest  books 
'  ver  written  in  America  are  "Leaves  of 
irass"  and  "Moby  Dick."  But  when 
t  came  to  a  question  of  suggesting  the 
three  greatest,  no  one  would  hazard  a 
tertium  quid.  The  names  of  Haw,, 
thorne,  Poe  and  Thoreau  were  tenta- 
tively mentioned,  but  the  problem  is 
rather  fascinating. 


Loui.svii:e  V.  <;.ii  i;.„  i  i.cw  liat.  Ho  .-,.ys 
Kentucky  is  surely  some  place. 

"MRS.  O'FLAHERTY"  AND  OTHERS 

As  the  World  AVags: 

As  another  one  of  those  peculiar  in- 
dividuals interested  In  the  old  songs 
■that  have  been  mentioned,  I  write  to 
state  my  appreciation  of  such  notices 
and  quotations  and  the  pleasure  I  get 
to  know  that  there  are  many  others^ 
such  as  I  who  really  enjoy  this,  and 
that  they  are  also  possessed  of  the  same 
kind  of  a  memory  aa  mine. 

How  those  old  fool  things  will  stick! 

Especially  did  I  enjoy  the  comment 
on  the  Rabelaisian  limericks  and  what 
a  flood  of  thpm  this  contributor 
brought  back.  I'd  like  to  see  him  and 
exchange  a  few,  provided  we  could 
"meet  as  we  used  to  In  the  old  days  at. 
one  of  those  convenient  and  cheerful 
soots  In  Boston  which  are  now.  al;\s! 
but  a  memory.  (Of  course  we  all  stlil 
have  hopes  of  their  return.) 

I  have  in  mind  at  present  a  song,  but 
cannot  remembrr  who  .saner  It.  which 
was  prevalent  about  SO  to  40  years  ago 
and  can  only  remember  the  words  of 
the  chorus,  about  the  fate  of  a  tall  hat 
which  had  been  "pressed"  by  a  party 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  O'Flaherty.  It  j-an  | 
like  this: 

"Oh!     Mrs.     OFlaherty!     What  d'ye 

mean  by  that? 
Oh!  Mrs.  O'Flaherty!  Ye've  sat  down 

on  me  hat! 
'Twas  me  father's  hat  before  me,  what 

are  you  goin'  to  do? 
•Tls  lucky  for  you  that  you're  not  a 

man,  or  I'd  wipe  the  floor  with 

you." 

Perhaps  some  kind  soul  may  remem- 
ber the  author  and  song  and  who  intro- 
duced it. 

Some  of  those  Interested  may  be  i?lad 
to  know  that  I  have  traced  several  of 
the  unwritten  songs  which  we  used  to 
hear  (of  a  nature  jot  the  above  men- 
tioned limericks),  way  back  to  old  Eng- 
lish times  when  the  Saxon  predomi- 
nated in  literature.  Let  hlra  look  over 
a  copy  of  Percy's  Reliques  and  see  if 
eo^e  of  the  gems  are  not  familiar. 

Peabody.  F-  T. 

ALSO  A  "SWEET"  GARAGE 

(Brockton  Enterprise)  j 
A  DELICIOUS 
private  residence,  In  excellent  location: 
three-car  garage.  Price  and  terms  right 
for  quick  action.     

NAPOLEON'S  BREECHES 

(Revue  des  Deux  Mondes) 
"Our  hero,"  .said  he,  "never  put  onl 
the  same  breeches  two  days  together." 
One  morning  when  M.  Beyle  happened 
to  be  with  Napoleon  while  he  was 
dressing  he  handed  the  Emperor  the: 
breeches  of  the  previous  day.  Napoleon  ■ 
took  the  breeches,  opened  the  window, 
and,  calling  a  sentinel,  threw  them  out 
to  him,  saying:  "Here,  these  are  for 
rou." 


nini.  m  uhloli  respect  he  i.s  more  suc- 
I'ossful  than  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
fn!lke  some  of  them,  too.  he  recognizes 
that  rythm  is  still  an  important  element 
of  musical  composition,  and  in  these 
f^ongs  he  discloses  no  disposition  to  toss 
out  of  the  windov/  as  so  much  trash  the 
bles.Sfd  gift  of  melody.  He  shows  a  Ions? 
head,  for  It  must  have  diverted  him  to 
write  the  songs  in  the  \v>\y  he  did,  and 
yet  there  no  reason  why  l\\:-y 
should  not  be  widely  sung.  There  are  i 
four  more  than  those  Mr.s.  Kingsbury 
sang,  and  siie  hardly  chuse  tlie  mo-'t 
individual,  though  perhaps  she  liit  on 
the  s.^fCFt. 

Mrs.  King.sbury  sang  these  s'jugs  ex- 
cellently. It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, if  she  would  not  have  gained  a 
greater  effect  if  she  had  taken  "Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree"  faster  and  "It  Was 
a  Lover"  slower.    Bv  same  argu- 

ment, the  tempo  of  tv-e  Williams  song 
might  stand  open  to  discussion.  Mrs. 
K'.ngsbur;.-.  though  she  ha3  much  to 
iearn  in  the  way  of  ~.  sound  vocal  tech  -  i 
nique.  has  already  ao-omplished  much.  ■. 
She  sings  with  botn  musical  and  rhetori- 
cal intelligence,  v.'ith  warmth  as  well; 
she  can  give  a  song  its  atmosphere.  At 
present  she  is  most  successful  in  the 
lighter  kind  of  songs,  such  a.=  those  of 
Scandinavia'  she  sang  yesterday  ;i 
Goosens's  "Epigramme,"  granting  it  Is 
worth  anything  at  all.  is  for  a  singer 
like  Eva  Gauhtier  or  Poula  Frisch, 
Given  a  naturally  e.\cellent  voice.  aivJn- 
born  aptitude  for  song,  intelligence  and 
real  warmtli  of  style.  .Mrs.  KdngS'bury, 
if  she  will  only  acquire  a  technical  foun- 
dation, ought  to  develop  into  a  singer 
of  fine  ability. 

Mrs.  Fitts  played  admirable  accom- 
paniment-s.  and  Mr.  Sand  with  his  clar- 
inet furnished  a  suave  obUgato  to  the. 
closing  song.  The  audience,  of  good 
Bize,  showed  itself  friendly.        R.  R.  G. 


IN  GREATER  BOSTON 

Chaffing  Stranger  addressing  a 
■  Red":  "A  real  Iconoclast,  aren't  you?" 

Active  Agitator:  "Not  much,  I  ain't; 
I'm  a  Lithuanian  from  South  Boston." 

W.  B.  W. 


FROM   THE   oLd  ONES 

iLordon  Dally  Chronicle)  [ 
Abraham    begat   Isaac,    Isaac   begat  i 
Jacob,  Jacob  begat  Joseph.    These  are 
ailed  the  Begatitudes. 


THE  FAMED  KENTUCKY  DERBY 

(Veedersburg  (Ind.)  Newd) 
Jo©   Lockwood    returned    home  from 


MRS.  KINGSBURY 

•  Marion  Kingsbury,  soprano.  ga\  e  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall, 
with  the  a-ssistance  ^  of  Mrs.  Dudley 
Fitts,  accompanist,  and  .Mbert  Sand, 
clarinet.    This  was  the  program: 

Sebbon  Cru.lele.  r„lrlara:  Dot,  Piu  «  Me, 
Bonopcini;  Amor  Celeste  Ebbrc7,za  (from 
Lorelev).  Catalani;  fn.ler  the  Greenwood  I 
Tree.  ■t'-astelnuovo-Tc-<;e.si-o;  11  Was  -i 
and  His  l.ass,  <"aslelnuovo-Tt-desco;  rran- 
qullity.  Scott;  Midwinter  Madnes^  no^aio 
^Vllliams;  Black  Ko."s.  Sibelius;  The_.M.st 
on  Spangebro,  PioKr.-n;  An  OUl  DiUh 
r-alntinK.  Slenhanim.-i- :  I  Love  a  ^' Ipy-f  l' 
qt.nhammer:  The  Tnree  Holy  ^1"=*;; 
Lanse  Mull(vr:  I.ull.ihy.  Frederick  Ayers, 
la  Tastoreta.  Arr.  by  .Scnindler;  lj-pl;_ 
Branime.  c;o,.sens;  -Xever  I.ove  Lnless^ 
Louis  GruenRers::  The  Moon  baa  Lifted 
Her  Silver  Crest  (wllh  obblisito),  t^jos- 
prren. 

Mrs.  Kingsbury  arranged  a  program 
1  free  from  .Kong.s  that  have  been  sung  to 
shreds,   wherefore   she   merits  thanks, 
n   lier  desire,   however,   to   avoid  the 
vnrn  out.  she  went  so  far  as  to  capl 
•  side    all    masterpieces,    in    the  con- 
idence,    apparently,     thai     the  unfa- 
miliarlty  of  her  pieces  would  t.erve  her 
in  good  stead.     Surely  enough.  It  did. 
And   yet,   after  an   hour  and   more  of 
music  fragile  or  experimental,  a  song 
or  two  of  stout  musical  texture  would 
not  have  come  amis.s. 

Most  interesting  oS  the  unfamiliar 
offerings  were  the  two  Shakespeare 
.•jongs  by  C'astelnuovo-Tede.'co.  So- 
phisticated they  seem,  too  up  to  date. 
If  one  choo.«es  to  regard  Shakespeare 
as  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As 
a  man  of  all  times,  though,  an  immor- 
tal, there  seems  no  reason  why  his 
.songs  ."hould  not  be  set  to  mu.'-ic  in  the 
idiom  of  today.  Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
has  made  use  of  a  sufficiently  modern 
idiom  to  suit  all  but  the  extremists.  Ho 
brings  into  play  mighty  odd  harmonies, 
and  in  hi.s  voice  part  he  uses  intervals 
which  would  have  seemed  upnatural  to 
Dr.  Arne. 

But  the  man  has  a  way  of  making  one 
feel    that   these    meer   harmonies  and 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA 

Toast.  Slices  of  bread  placed  In  th. 
oven  until  black  ajtd  then  scraped  oil 
and  eaten,  JEAN, 


WHO  WOULD  STAY  ON  THE  FARM? 

(Champaign,  111.,  News-Gazette.) 
WANTED  —  3  bright  young  men  to 
travel  with  high-grade  selling  proposi- 
tion.   $1.25  per  month  to  start.    See  Mr. 
Feltensteln,  Beardsley  Hotel. 


So  Mr.  Cederstrora,  the  third  hus- 
band of  Adelina  Pattl,  Is  betrothed  to 
an  English  noble  dame.  Some  one  should 
compile  a  biographical  dictionary  of  the 
husbands  and  wives  of  famous  singers. 
There  are  books  devoted  to  love  affairs 
6f  muslclaiis.  .  Tears  ago  Elisa  Polko 
described  a  few  of  thera  In  a  sloppy, 
gushing  manner;  but  an  encyclopedia 
with  dates  and  facts,  not  legends,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired;  to  be  put  on  the 
table  wUh  that  Social  Register  as  yet 
unpublished:  "Who's  Who  In  the  Di- 
vorce Court." 

Take  the  case  of  Adelina  Pattl.  There 
Is  a  story  that  when  she  was  young  she 
was  really  in  love  with  a  Milanese  gen- 
tleman; later  with  a  Belgian  nobleman, 
but  family  pride  forbade  his  marriage. 
Her  first  husband  was  the  Marquis  de 
Caux,  who  led  cotillions  in  a  singularly 
graceful   manner,    was    a    man  about 
town,  warmly  appreciated  by  the  ladies 
.of  the  Secohd  Empire,  and  head  over 
heels  in  debt.    M.  Frederic  Lollee  writes 
that  after  they  were  divorced  the  mar- 
quis was  again  poor,  but  "he  had  re- 
covered perfect  dignity."     Others  say 
that    his    share    of    his    wife's  earn- 
ings after  the  preliminary  separation 
amounted  to  1,500,000  francs.  Ernest 
Nicolini,  the  tenor,  was  Adelina's  No.  2. 
He  had  his  faults;  his  guests  enjoyed 
Inferior  cigars  and  wine  while  he  helped 
himself  to  the  best,  but  he  looked  after 
Adelina's  health,  and  the  marriage  was 
a  happy  one,  for  she  was  never  re- 
proached for  reckless  generosity.  rTTco- 
lini  died.   Adelina,  when  she  was  nearly 
66  years  old,  married  Cederstrom.  He, 
much  younger,  was  thought  to  be  the 
one  qualified  "to  take  good  care  of  her 
in  her  declining  years."    Mr.  Herman 
Klein  is  sure  that  Mr.  or  the  baron, 
Cederstrom  "remoulded    her    mode  or 
'  thought,"    her   views    concerning  life, 
people  and  manners.    He  should  have 
been  able  to  mould  her,  for  he  was  not 
wholly   disassociated   with  a  massage 
and  Swedish  movement  parlor.    I"  l™'* 
he  accompanied  her  to  the  United  States. 
He  probably  enjoyed  his 
for  the  tour  netted  his  wife  $2o0,000 

M  Loliee,  in  his  entertaining  book  of 
gossip,  "La  Fete  Imperiale."  draws  an 
unflattering  sketch  of  Adelina:  A  de- i 
llghtful  singer,  w-ithout  curiosity  con- 
cerning  anything  outside  of  her  art- 
except  an  extreme  facility  in  knowing 
languages -indifferent  toward  letters, 
and  scarcely  writing  any.  If  we  may  oe 
pardoned  this  play  on  words;  boa.stin„ 
of  never  reading  the  newspapers,  keep- 
ing her  admirers  In  anxiety  as  to 
whether  she  was  only  a  virtuoso, 
whether  she  had  a  soul— shall  I  say  a 
heart?  The  details  of  her  generosity 
fed  scantily  the  journals."  He  makes 
the  amusing  blunder  of  calling  her  the 
chatelaine  of  Charing-y-Cross,  when 
she  was  mistress  of  Cratg-y-^os -- a 
blunder  comparable  to  some  made  about 
English  geography  by  Vlotor  Hugo  In 
"The  Man  Who  Laughs."  He  Is  mean 
enough  to  quote  the  beginning  of  a 
feuiUeton  bitten  by  Catulle  Mendts 
apropos  of  one  of  Patti's  last  concerts 
In  Paris:  "Formerly  I  heard  the  night- 
ingale; yesterday  I  heard  a  rattle." 


NO  DOUBT  OF  IT 

(Galveston  Tribune) 
"Galveston  can  easily,  obtain  100,000 
'populaftori  by  the  .concerted  effort  of  its 
men  and  women  leaders. 

ADMITTED  TO  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 
WITH  UPROARIOUS  APPLAUSE 

"7  P.  M.,  Dr.  Hells-Cole,  D.  D.,  will 
speak  on  'Voices  fro.m  the  Dead."  " 

ADD,  "WONDERS  OF  NATURE" 

(We«t  Liberty.  la..  Index) 
FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  milkinc  short- 
horn bull,  nine  months  old.    Price  $50. 
W".  E..  Holloway,  Downey,  la. 

"THEN  UPROSE" 

As  the  World  Wags:  Reading  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  recited  three  Slam 
limericks  for  a  group  of  Princeton  boys, 
may  I  ask  where  he  gets  that  stuff?  I 
spent  four  years  in  Princeton,  and  know 
but  one  Slam  limerick!.  Are  there  oth- 
ers? UNYUN. 


IN  THE  WORLD  OF  ART 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Association  of  ideas  hardly  eotplalns 
why  the  foregoing  brings  back  to  mind 
one  of  the  two  best  stories  about  artists 
I've  ever  heard— that  of  the  picture 
dealer  who,  being  greeted  by  a  ca'nvas- 
carrying  caller  with  "Here  is  a  little 
thing  I've  painted  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,"  replied:  "Ah,  yes!  Just  put 
It,  please,  outside  the  door,  where  the 
woLf  can  see  It." 


TENSE  MOMENTS 

"Thoughts  in  a  Bank"  is  a  volume  yet 
to  be  written.  As  a  foreword,  the  fol- 
lowing might  serve  as  a  rough  model: 

"Any  fool  can  pay  in.  It  takes  cour-  j 
age  to  walk  into  a  bank,  present  a  self 
cheque  that  goes  £1  over  the  pass-book 
balance,  and  tell  the  cashier  that  you 
think  it  looks  like  rain."- 

Yet  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  bank 
cashiers?  Are  they  not  human  belngsi 
like  us?  Are  they  not,  often,  fathers?' 
Is  not  their  income  less  than  ours? 

Yes,  yes.  But  v/hen  they  take  that 
cheque,  look  over  It,  turn  it  round  and 
upside  down  and  tap  their  fingers  as, 
they  gaze  into  the  drawer  wondering  Itj 
they  ought  .  .  .  life  can  ba  veryi 
thrilling.  ' 

EFFICIENCY  IN  NEWTON 

(From  the  Newton  Progress.) 
"Harper  Qrophone  for  deafness  for, 
sale.    Used  short  period  by  elderly  lady 
who  died  shortly  after  purchase.  Very 
effective.    Cost  $135,  price  $50.   .  ' 


HIGH  AS  NEEDS  BE 

(A  note  on  a  changed  fashion.) 
My  lady  went  In  high  heels,  oh,  so  very 

Set  herself  most  gaily  all  critics  toi 
defy,  i  , 

Proved  (or  she  thought  so)  they  helped 
her  to  walk — 

"High  heels  are  my  heels  and  let  the 
sillies  talk." 

The  ladies  now  In  Paris  have  heels  that 
are  low. 

Some  as  low  as  men's  heels,  flat  as 

heels  will  go; 
Walking   or   dancing  the   rule  holds 

still—  ,  , 

And  will  my  lady  copy  them?    I  think 

she  will. 

Thus  will  her  creed  be  altered  and 

revised: 

Ajid  shall  I  tease  my  lady?  I  shouldn  t 

be  surprised. 
But  very,  very  gently  I'll  play  my  wiser 

part,  , 
For,  high  heels  or  low  heels,  she  s  hlgn 

as  my  heart. 
— Lucio,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


THE  CHOIR  WILL  NOW  SING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  old  song 
of  Frank  Daniels,  "The  Human  Snake." 
Does  any  one  of  your  readers  remember 
the  words  of  a  song  of  about  that  time, 
"The  Tattooed  Girl"?  I  believe  it  was 
sung  by  that  very  amusing  and  really 
great  artist.  May  Irwin.  The  only  lines 
1  can  recall  are: 

"She  was  yellow,  freen  and  crimson, 

Red,  white  and  blue  was  she, 
A  regular  picture  gallerj- 
Was  my  true  love  Rosalie." 

IPSONIAN. 


turns  nf  the 


■Iodic  line  are  natural  to 


F18K  UNIVERSITY 

SINGERS  PLEASE 

I At  a  concert  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall,  the  quintet  of  Fisk  University 
jubilee  singers  gave  a  gencrou.-.  program 
I  of  negro  folk  songs  and  spirituals,  and 
i  Mr.  James  Myers,  their  leader  ni  l  tenor 


lolst.  ro  lleU  with  iniii  U.  d  (li  HniiU  .  , 
,lllty  several  poems  of  Paul  Lawrence 

I  Th«*folk  tunes  Inoludecl  "Steal  Away.;' | 
■Thwe  Is  a  Llelit  SlilnlnB  In  de  Heaven.  , 
'  I   Want    to    b«    Keady."  ••Kentucky 
^ome."  "Oo  Down  Moses,"  '  Hear  de 
.ambi  A-crylng.  -  "Roll.  Jordan  Koll 
.•Keep    l"cl,ing    Along."    "I  Couldn'.t 
■i^ear  Nol^oriy  Pray,"  "Lorrl.  I  Want  to 
;e  a   Chrl^*Uan.■■    "Swing    l.ow,"  and 
,everal  encores,  among  them  -'Carry  Me 
^nRck"      The  singers  were  James  A. 
"vers.    Carl  J.    Barbour.    Mrs.  James 
I  vers.  Horatio  O'Bannon  and  Ludl  D. 
..lUns^  ■  

aUMANN-HHNK  i 

ISrnestine  Schirmann-Helnk,  contralto, 
gave  a  rccltaJ  yesterday  afternoon  be- 
tOW  a  rapt  audience  that  packed  Sym- 
phony hall.  She  sang-  Handers  "Lascla 
ch'  lo  Planga/'  "Brangaene's  Call  from 
Tristan  und  Isolde, •'  Erda^s  Invocation  . 

I 

tnoi'  "I>as  Rheingold,"  Schubert's  "Die 
AQinaclTt,"  "Fruehllngsfahrt"  and  "Wld- 
mung"  by  Schumann,  Franzes  "Gute 
N«oht,"  from  Brahms,  the  Sapphic  Ode 
ajld  six  Gypsy  songs,  "Have  You  Seen 
Him  In  France"  and  '•Someone  Worth 
While."  by  Ward- Stephens ;  D'Hara's 
'"Phere  Is  No  Death,"  "Sweetheart,"  by 
Humphrey  Stewart;  Hueter's  "Dream- 
land Gates,"  and  a  Bolero  by  Ardltl. 

Of  course,    there   were   many  extra 
^ongs,  and  Florence  Hardeman,  violin- 
ist, also  played  four  pieces,  as  well  as 
an  encore;  a  Kreisler  arrangement  of  a 
prelude  and  allegro  by  Pugnanl.  Klels- 
;  ler's  own  "Tamburin  Clvinois,"  the  Wil- 
■  helmy  arrangement  of  Schubert's  "Ave 
f  Maria,"  and  "La  Ronde  des  Lutiijs,"  by 
Bazzlnl. 

Mme.    Schumann-Heink   comes  back 
the  same  old  sixpence — and  the  same 
Id  sixpence  she  will  be  so  long  as  she 
ontlnues  to  grace  our  concert  stage, 
^iie  sings  a   melody   with  a  sensitive 
■?ellng  for  its  shape  not  vouchsafed  to 
very  woman  who  sings — till  she  takes 
he  notion  to  shatter  Its  line  with  a 
ruff  chest  tone  all  out  of  place;  so  she  I 
iealt   with    the   closing    notes   of  the' 
Handel  air  and  the  Sapphic  Ode.  And 
still  today,  as  was  ever  the  case,  it  does' 
not  put  her  about  to  follow  -Bome  of 
the  greatest  songs   ever  penned  with 
sentimental  utter  trash.  Well,  such  has 
always  been  her  way,  a  way  which,  till 
he   becomes    "convicted   by   her  own 
onscience,"   she  la  quite   unlikely  to 
>:hange. 

In  more  commendable  respects  than 
these,  however,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
luckily  stays  unwithered  and  unstaled. 
Her  compelling  personality  wins  sym- 
pathy before  she  has  sung  one  note. 
Her  stirring  temperament  has  lost  none 
t,f  its  force;  the  first  tones  of  Bran- 1 
ijaene's  call  must  have  sent  a  thrill ; 
^  estdrday  to  many  a  soul.  Her  diction  | 
remains  a  model*  of  clearness  and  ex- 1 
pressiveness.  And  from  whatever  she 
-Ings.  be  it  music  good  or  be  it  bad. 
she  draws  every  jot  of  meaning  that  in 
It  lies.  Superbly  yesterday  she  at- 
tained the  heights  of  Schubert's  "Die 
Allmacht."  and  with  a  solemnity  not 
within  the  power  of  many  she  deliv- 
ered Brda's  ominous  warning  to  Wotan. 
lieautifully,  too.  she  sang  '•Widmung.'^ 
und  the-  gypsy  songs  of  Brahms.  The 
power  that  comes  from  knowing  howl 
Mme,  Sffhumann-Heink,  wise  woman, 
tias  good  people  about  her.  Misg  Harde- 
man played  her'  violin  pieces  with  such 
unusu:illy  pure  tone,  incisive  rhythm 
and  real  feeling  for  song  that  she  rich- 
ly deserved  the  audience's  lusty  ap- 
phiusc.  Miss  Katherine  Hoffmann,  who 
played  throughout  the  concert  accompa- 
niments of  distinctly  notable  excellence, 
accomplished  furthermore  the  fine  feat 
of  making  Wagner's  music  for  full  or- 
chestra sound  well  from  a  piano.  It  can 
be  done,  if  a  pianist  has  sufficient  skill 
and  willingness  to  take  pains.    R.  R.  G. 


,\-,..-jK,.a  '^"•■'v  .MiHia.t 

ji.RSI,^   H«lin  StryitL-r 

Mr.  Bclasco  has  lavished  the  resources 

of   his   art    on   this    production.  th» 

stage  settings,  the  costumes  and  above 

all   the  I  cftect.s  of  lighting  enrich  the 


VARFIELD  PLAYS 
REALSHYLOCK 


By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

COLON-IAX.  THEATRE— Shakespeare's  I 

"Merchant  of  Venice."  in  David  Belas-  j 

o'aT  arrangement  of  the  play  : 

of  Venice  Fuller  Mellisli  ' 

ntonio  ?Mwln  Brandt 

assanto  ,  .Teri)me  I.awler  > 

ratiano  Herbert  Hanson 

■ormzo  Marc  r«ehell  i 

'*-arinn  Hnrry  Joy  not  J 

■''">!"  C«»rBe  Ken'laHi 

■'•yhx-^  David  Warflpld 

iihal  .iRtwon  Tonge  \ 

'""8  Kraft  Walton  I 

.  uinccl";  Gobbo  PfTCival  Vivian  | 

>ld  Go>Mxi  Fuller  Mclllsh  ' 

!alK)fl7ar  ■VTt.liain  Boac 

-tpphami  Irving  J.  White 

.j-onanl')  St.  Jnllan  Fo^vtks 

\  .Tesfi-r  PcTclvai  Vivian 

'Oerk  of  the  Court  Howard  Moore 

>irf,l_     Msencer  JoJm  Ja<-kman 


M 

play  Itself  without  over-ornamentation. 
It  would  not  now  be  profitable  to  dls-  ( 
cuss  the  question,  whether  a  play  of  | 
Shakespeare  should  be  produr.-d  as  far  t 
as  pos«ilble  In  the  manner  of  hla  period,  | 
or  whether  the  producer  should  do  his  i 
best    to    provide    a    hl.?torically  and) 
chronolopicnlly   correct   setting   In  the', 
most  artist ir  spirit.     Mr.   r.elasco  has; 
discixssed  this  question  in  a  sane  and 
scholarly  manner  in  the  preface  to  his 
acting  version  of  the  play. 

Nor  need  one,  even  the  Shakesperlan 
purist,  or  pedant  if  you  will,  be  seH- 
ouslv  offended  by  Mr.  Belasco's  ar- 
rangement of  scenes,  eliminations,  and 
addition  of  stage  business  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  dramatist.  Outs  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  performance 
I  within  reasonable  hours.  No  one  should 
regret  that  the  casket  scene  is  ab- 
Ibreviated,  and  we  could  easily  spare 
many  lines  of  the  younger  Oobbo.  he- 
fore  he  meets  his  father.  The  return, 
of  the  .lew  to  his  house  after  the  flight 
of  .Tessica  has  been  portrayed  before.  ! 
though  it  is  not  in  Shakespeare's  text,  i 
but  never  so  dramatically  as  in  the  ,■ 
present  version.  And  the  change  from 
the  street  scene  to  the  Interior  of  Shy- 
lock's  house  was  marvelously  well  done, 
a  triumph  of  lighting  and  Impressive 
darkness. 

But  after  all.  the  play's  the  thing,  and 
Shylock  is  the  leading  character,  one 
that  has  for  many  years  sharpened  the 
wits  of  commentator.s  and  critics.  We 
are  not  now  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  and  Marlowe's  Jew  of 
Malta  were  originally  played  in  comic 
vein.  There  are  some  who  look  upon 
Shylock  as  the  quintessence  of  ma- 
lignant hatred.  Others  find  in  him  a 
heroic  figure,  noble  In  his  revenge,  rep- 
resentins:  his  oppressed  race;  at  the 
end,  defeated  by  a  quibble,  a  pathetic 
figure.  Surely  Antonio  was  not  the 
perfect  flower  of  Christendom.  In  the 
fulness  of  his  merchant's  pride  he  had 
treated  Shylock  abominably.  ! 

That  Mr.  Warfield  had  long  wished  to  i 
portray  the  Jew  is  not  surprising.  That 
he   has  regarded  it  as  a  consecrated 
task  is  to  be  applauded.    But  has  he  i . 
carried  out  in   an  authoritative  man- 
ner his  laudable  intention? 

His  Shylock  seems  to  us  a  human  be- 
ing, a  man  of  his  race,  whose  hate  and 
defeat  are  easily  accepted  by  the  spec-  i 
tator.    who    is    neither    incensed    and  ; 
shocked  by   the   malignant   spirit  nor  . 
moved  at  the  end  to  either  rejoicing  or  ; 
pity.    In  the  grimly  comic  scenes,  Mr. 
Warfield  played  Intelligently  and  forcl-  • 
bly;    in  them  he  was  never  so  effective 
as  when  he  was  quietly  sarcastic  and 
,  bltingly  ironical;    in  them,  voice  and 
;  gesture   made  the  desired   impression,  i 
'  Bidding  Jessica  to  keep  indoors,  when 
i  he  felt  that  evil  was  brewing,  he  ex-  ( 
lir^sed    bodement    and    parental    love  ] 
i  with   a   naturalness   that   touched  the 
j  heart.     In  the  discovery  of  her  flight, 
he  threw  reserve  to  the  winds  and  was 
no   longer   a   pathetic  *  figure.     In  the 
court  scene  he  misconceived  wholly  the  ! 
attitude  that  Shylock  would  have  taken 
before  the  Duke.    We  doubt  if  he  would 
liave  shouted,  bullied  the  Duke.    In  the  I 
violence  of  his  hatred,  about  to  carve  | 
the  flesh,  he  was  not  terrible;    he  was] 
rather  a  grotesque  old  man  in  facial  ] 
expression  and  bearing.  Nor  at  the  end, 
overwhelmed   by   the   decision  against  1 
him,   did   he  incite  keen   interest,   let  ' 
alone  pity.     In  other  words,  excellent 
in  the  opening  and  the  ligliter  scenes, 
the  more  tragic  were  not  within  his 
power. 

Of  the  company  supporting  him,  the 
salient  figure  was  that  of  the  Duke, 
played  by  Mr.  Mellish,  who  delivered 
his  lines  with  marked  dignity  and  true 
significance,  and  bore  himself  in  ducal 
manner.  He  also  took  the  part  of  Old 
Gobbo,  and  played  it  with  the  fine  em- 
phasis of  under-statement.  The  other 
men  were  too  often  given'  to  elocution 
ary  practice;  they  "spoke  pieces, 
when  the  lines  were  purely 


"TWO  PRESIDENTS"  t 
Some  days  ago  we  quoted  a  para-  | 
rraph  from  the  Automobilisi,  of  October,  ' 
i  In  which  the  writer  answered  his  own  , 
liauestlon:  "What  made  Coolldge  great?", 
by  saying  he  ran  true  to  Northampton,  j 
He  then,  dilating  on  the  "Intellectual ' 
history"  of  that  town,  said  it  had  sent 
out  two  Presidents.  The  Inference  was 
that  it  had  sent  out  another  President 
jof  the  United  States. 
I  "A.  M."  now  writes:  "Did  not  the 
iwriter  have  In  mind  Jonathan  Edwards? 
lit  Is  true  that  he  was  not  born  In 
Northampton,  bufneither  was  President 
Coolldge.  Is  my  memory  at  fault  In 
thinking  that  Edwards  was  (or  had 
been)  a  pastor  In  Northampton  before 
he  became  President  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey?" 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Northampton  from  1727  to 
1750  or  '51.  A  Congregational  church  in 
that  town  has  long  been  known  as  the 
Edwards  Church. 

"While  zealously  employed  in  his 
efforts  for  the  eplritual  improvement  of 
his  charge,  Mr.  Edwards  was  pained  to 
find  that  some  young  men  of  the  con- 
gregation'  had  imported  a  number  of 
Improper  books,  and  were  engaged  in 
circulating  them,  to  the  great  Injury  of 
good  morals.  Determined  to  arrest  the 
evil,  ho  spared  not  in  his  reproofs  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  most 
Influential  families,  who  were  known  to 
be  offenders.  This  praiseworthy  zeal 
elicited  much  dislike,  which  was  in- 
creased by  his  insisting  on  holiness  of 
life  in  all  who  approached  the  table 
of  our  Lord."  So  he  was  ejected 
from  the  pastorate  by  a  majority  of 
180.  Going  to  Stockbridge.  where  he 
preached  to  Indians  and  a  few  whites, 
he  was  in  1757  chosen  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  as 
successor  of  his  son-in-law,  who  was 
the  fatlier  of  Aaron  Burr. 

We  should  very  much  like  to  know 
the  titles  of  the  books  disapproved  by 
Jonathan.  Perhaps  in  their  day  they 
were  reckoned  among  "the  best  sellers." 

If  the  writer  had  In  mind  two  college 
presidents,  why  didn't  he  say  so? 


It  was  oriyiMuii;.  iiiikiki'mj  lo  I'fi 
patent  of  the  apparatus,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  parts  as  claimed 
constituted  a  whole  bo  similar  to  the 
human  corpus  that  It  would  not  get 
by  the  examiner.  The  certain  com- 
petition in  product  also  Influenced  the 
negative  decision. 

PRACTICAL  WORKINGS 

The  specifications  claimed  first,  a 
\'at,  raised  upon  two  .standards  or  legs. 
From  the  vat  ran  upwards  through 
concealing  insulation  two  pipes,  one  to 
the  orifice,  or  mouth,  the  other  to  the 
higher  point  of  the  chamber  or  dome. 
Then  when  everything  was  connected 
up  and  tight,  alcohol  was  poured  Into 
the  orifice  or  mouth  down  Into  the  vat, 
where  It  stood  at  a  temperature  of  98 
degrees,  slowly  evaporating,  the  fumes 
rising  through  the  second  line  of 
piping  to  the  chamber  or  dome.  There 
by  secret  prooenyfte,  not  to  be  disclosed, 
the  fumes  were  ijstilled  Into  the 
sought-for  product,  poetreole  or  verso- 
line.  The  apparatus  worked  perfectly. 
Every  member  of  the  group  could  make 
it  go,  so  easy  was  its  running  accord- 
ing to  the  formula.  With  the  loss  of 
the  chief  Ingredient,  that  special  brand 
of  poetreole  or  versoline  went  with 
it  and  some  of  it  was  of  high  quality. 

With  the  substitution  of  less  volatile 
essences  for  the  chief  Ingredient,  still 
the  flow  persists.  X  doubt  if  even 
another  constitutional  amendment 
could  put  an  end  to  it  any  more  than 
the  18-th  has  to  that  other  natural  fer- 
mentation to  which  I  have  referred, 
i  ABEL.  ADAMS. 


ADD  "COMMERCIAL  CANDOR" 

(From  the  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Union) 
I  FOR  SALE 

Second     hand     Ford     Touring  can 
lengine  In  good  running  condition. 
1       HAMPTON  CENTER  GARAGE 


THE    LATEST  CANDIDATES 

In    East    Moline,  111.,    Nels  isiunsoi 

Jsells  coal  and  Muls  Nelson  owns  mud 
real  estate. 


POETRY   OR  WHAT? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  referring  to  the  contributions  of 
verse  which  make  The  "World  Wag" 
rythmic  on  occasions,  a  correspondent 
made  inquiry  some  little  time  ago.  Is  it 
poetry  or  what?  With  true  aj-tistic  ap- 
preciation he  disregarded  the  38  defini- 
tions of  poetry  of  Carl  Sandburg,  poet 
laureate  of  Chicago,  and  pointed  farther 
west  knowing  well  that  the  verses  in 
question  came  under  the  other  57  va- 
rieties with  which  Mr.  Sandburg-  is  not 
familiar,  if  by  his  works  one  may 
know  him.  Qiuotation  from  one  Robert 
Graves  of  Oxford,  translated  from  the 
original  ectoplasm  of  his  utterance, 
was  to  the  eftect"that  poetry  is  for, the 
poet  a  low  form  of  auto-intoxication, 
and  for  the  reader  a  fate  worse  than 
death.  Neither  of  these  assertions 
gives  an.swer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  cor- 
respondent, nor,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
1  served,  has  any  answer  been  made  him, 
(not  even  by  any  member  of  thatdevoted 
band  whose  output  was  the  subject 
lof  it. 

!  In  the  time  since  it  was  made  folks 
jhave  been  so'busy  up  here  in  Hiilsboro, 
what  with  the  elderberries  and  black- 
berries, and  then  the  peaches,  and  one 
Ithlng  and  another,  and  seeing  that  their 
J  natural  fruit  juices  were  making  all  the 
alcoholic  contents  for  thrc  writer  that 
farmers  have  their  accustomed  right  to 
\  malce  under  the  Volstead  act,  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  around  to  it  until 
now,  myself,  but  now  let's  go. 

(        POETREOLE    OR  VERSOLINE 

i    The  product  of  the  pen  to  which  your 
i  I  correspondent    refers     is  scientifically 
'^gjjt|  known  as  poetreole  or  versoline,  and  is 
conversa-  i  chiefly  valuable  in  the  arts  as  a  mental 


tional.  Miss  Servoss  as  Portia  was 
more  pleasing  in  the  casket  scene  than 
in  the  earlier  one  with  Nerlssa  or  In 
the  trying  court  scene.  i 

The  play  moved  quickly  and  smooth- 
ly without  distressing  waits.  An  au- 
dience of  good  size  brought  the  leading 
comedians  before  the  curtain  several 
times.  ' 


1  believe  that  people  are  like  port-  ; 
manteaux — packed  with  certain  things,  j 
started  going,  thrown  about,  tossed ' 
awa^,  dumped  down,  lost  and  found,  , 
half-emptied  suddenly,  or  squeezed . 
fatter  than  ever,  until  finally  the  Uiti-  ; 
mate  Porter  swings  them  on  to  the ' 
Ultimate  Train,  and  away  they  rattle.  ] 
— Katherine  Mansfield.  i 


lubricant.  Where  a  "Psalm  of  Life" 
may  turn  to  melancholy,  a  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  lead  to  war- 
like dembnstration  against  an  unloved 
neighbor,  an  "Ode  to  a  Grecian  Um" 
suggest  the  destruction  of  distasteful 
bric-a-brac,  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  sug- 
gest—well, let  us  say  nothing  to  carry 
to  the  office,  the  gentle  flow  of  poetre- 
ole of  versoline  soothes  the  morning 
frown  and  chee/'s  the  yet  unawakened 
spirit,  but  without  the  perilous  ajid 
habit-forming  stimulus  of  inebriation. 

Somewliere  among  the  records  of  a 
Kroup  of  scientific  men  which  once  gave 
lueh  to  the  proud  fame  of  Boston, 
lere  is  a  set  of  specifications  for  the 
Dnstruction  of  an  apparatus  for  the 
.anufacture  of  poetreole  or  versoline 
:tcording    to    a.    pre-Volstead  forniula. 


FOR   RUBE  PARISHIONERS 

HEAR  A  SERMON 

BY 

REV.  E.  C.  HECK 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Lawful 
Larceny,"  a  play  in  a  prologue  and  three  | 
acts  by  Samuel  Shipman.  j 

Andrew  Doraey  Walter  Gilbert  | 

Marlon  Adalyn  Bushnell 

Mrs.  Franclne  Davis  Anna  Layng 

Mrs.    Anne    French  Jill  MIddleton 

Ex-Judg8  Daniel  perry  Mark  Kent 

Guv  Tarlow  Edward  Darney 

Boiton  Ralph  Morehouse 

Vivian    Hepburn  Viola  Boach 

Richard    French  Houston  Richards 

Mr.   Davia  Ralph   M.  Remley 

Farrell  Harold  Chase 

Samuel  Shipman  Is  the  bad  boy  of 
the  American  stage.  For  years  he  has 
written  plays  with  only  a  popular  ap- 
peal that  defy  the  academic  idea  of 
dramatic  technique.  The  difficulty  is 
that  his  comedy  dramas  are.  generally 
successful  In  spite  of  critical  scorn. 
"Lawful  Larceny."  his  latest  play  btit 
one.  is  an  excellent  example  of  his 
better  work. 

It  tells  the  story  of  an  erring  hus- 
band whose  resourceful  wife  tries  to 
revenge  herself  and  her  repentant 
spouse  by  adopting  the  siren's  own 
methods.  That  the  wife  Is  at  a  dis- 
advantage before  the  law  is  Mr.  Ship- 
man's  thesis,  rarely  obtrusive.  The 
bare  outline  does  not  sound  plausible. 
It  isn't.  But  the  author  has  con- 
structed his  situations  so  cleverly  that 
the  Interest  is  led  from  climax  to 
climax.  Probability  Is  forgotten  In 
the  suspence  of  the  moment.  The  tale 
is  adorned  with  an  abundance  of  amus- 
ing lines  and  a  minimum  of  bad  ones. 
Only  In  the  last  act  does  the  play- 
w'right's  skill  at  following  the  sober 
line  with  the  comic  desert  him.  His  at- 
tempts at  preachment  to  point  his 
moral  are  not  happy. 

The  company  was  eager  and  able  to 
use  the  gratifying  material.  If  they 
could  not  present  consistent  character- 
izations-such virtues  are  not  In  Mr. 
Shipman' s  bag  of  tricks— they  did  ex- 
tract every  bit  of  value  in  every  situ- 
ation. Particularly  fine  wac  Miss  Bush- 
nell  s  interpretation  of  Majlon  Dorsey, 
the  wife.  She  played  KinTg>y  and  with 
dignity;  her  sincerity  in  a  distressing 
speech  In  the  third  act  rescued  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Damey.  as  the  helpful  Guy  Tar- 
low. does  not  at  all  suffer  in  comparison 
with  Lowell  Sherman,  who  played  the 
same  role  here  briefly  last  winter.  Mr. 
Darncy's  portrayal  is  notably  suave.  Sec- 
ond to  these  two  were  Mr.  Gilbert  as 
the  w-eakling  husband,  Miss  Roach  as 
the  vampire,  and  Mr.  Kent  as  a  benign 
Judge.  The  ensemble  work  of  these 
five  was  unusual  for  a  stock  company. 
Artistic  and  ingenious  settings  by 
Clarence  Ranson  added  much  to  the 
worth  of  the  production. 


'GOING  up;  FILMED, 

GORDON'S  OI^VMriA— "Going  Up," 
fllm  version  of  the  musical  comedy  by 
Otto  Harbach,  based  On  "The  Aviat- 
or," a  play  by  James  A.  Montgomery. 
The  cast  includes  Douglas  MacLean. 
Hallam  Cooley.  Arthur  Stuart  Hull. 
Fr.Tncis  McDonald,  Tlughle  Mack,  Wade 
Brteler,  John  Steppllng,  Mervyn  Le- 
roy,  Marjorie  Daw,  Edna  Murphy,  La- 
llan I.,angdon  and  others. 

"Going  Up"  Is  one  of  the  funniest 
■  films  that  we  have  seen,  and  Douglas 
MarLean  as  the  author  of  a  best  seller 
fn  aviation,  founded  on  flights  of  tho 
Imagination  only,  is  a  delight,  whether 
he  is  dodging  hordes  of  admiring  worn-, 
en  In  pur.-;uit  of  an  av^tcrraph.  or  learn- \ 
Ing  how  to  fly  on  a  tea  table  supported) 
by  a  cane  and  a  straw  hat  singed  wlth( 
toothbrushes 

Kobert  Street,  hedged  in  tv  a  sym- 
pathetic friend,  a  press  agent  with  a 
flair  for  aviation  stunt.s  for  pi^l'liclty. 
and  a  sweet  young  thing  who  buUeves 
him  a  "fearless"  performer  In  the  air, 
;  after  his  boasts  of  falling  25,000  feet. 
1  "a  little  at  a  time,"  makes  excellent 
fare  for  screen  comedy.  On  the  stage, 
"Going  Up"  was  of  course  a  cood  com- 
edy, but  on  the  screen  It  is  as  ridic- 
ulously funny  as  an  animated  cartoon, 
and  the  fantastic  no.se  and  end  dives 
of  the  plane  past  spires,  through  tun- 
nels, over  and  under  the  judg'^s'  ^jlinipi 
and  the  Una!  whirlwind  descent  through 
a  tree  could  never  have  been  staged  ex- 
cept in  the  films  . 

Through  It  all,  Douglas  MacLean  and 
his  fellows  assert  themselves  with  spirit 
and  play  with  a  pseudo-^erlousness. 
that  is  in  the  best  farcical  vein.  Hughie 
Mack  as  the  Falstartlan  Instruc-tor  in 
aviation,  engaged  the  nigtit  before  the 
comprtition  with  the  I'Yench  ace  of 
aces,  to  tell  Street  what  not  t:  do, 
and  Incidentally  consoling  him  by 
telling  him  that  the  last  of  his  HO 
pupils  fell  the  day  before.  Is  a  delight, 
both  in  his  serious  ponturlngs  and  pan- 
tomime, and  the  sub-titles  have  all  of 
the  original  tartness  of  retort.      E.  G. 

Mclntyre  and  Heath,  lieorgia 
Minstrels,  Headliners 


r  TWO  ^ 

J  v„>.:i  nine,    Perosl;  Super 

s-lumina,  Palostrina;  Dle»  Irae,  Perosl; 
Cantate  Domino,  Perosl;  Exultate  Deo. 
Palostrlna. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Palest rtnas 
music  enjoyed  In  Vienna 
was  sung  frequently  at  the  Votive 
Church,  oftener  still  at  St.  Michaels, 
while  at  the  church  where  the  Domini- 
cans ruled  It  was  to  be  heard  P"haP^ 
three  Sundays  out  of  five.  These 
churches  stood  far  away  from  where 
most  music  students  lived,  but  rarely  a 
winter  Sunday  passed  *hen  small 
group  of  stnglng  and  piano  pupils  did 

■  not  listen  to  ancient  churchly  music  in 
one  of  these  three  churches. 

The  three  cholrmasterB,  all  men  or 
jiarts  and  highly  skilled,  held  ^^ddely 
divergent  views  as  to  how  Palestrina 
should  be  srung.     The  director  at  the 

■  Votive  Church  was  all  for  a  sense  of 
mvstcrv,  something  transcending  this 
earth.  His  aim  may  have  been  sound 
enough,  but  unluckily  his  attempts  at 
tone  of  an  unearthly  quality  too  often 
sounded  merely  Inhuman,  likewise  In- 
humane, for  cruelly  they  pinched  his 
singer's  throats.  Scarcely  a  word,  of 
course,  camo  out  with  clarity.  Th* 
Votive  Church,  though  It  was  the 
easiest  of  the  three  to  get  at,  was  not 
often  visited  by  the  young  enthusiasts. 

A  Journey  to  the  DoraiTiicans,  at  the 
farthest  end  of  town,  proved  more 
worth  while.  They  had  trained  a  choir 
of  men  and  boys  to  sing  with  an  amaz- 
ing accuracy.  The  text  they  enun- 
ciated with  absolute  distinctness,  at  the 
cost  of  shading  and  color  alike.  Why 
not?  their  argument  would  have  run. 
The  significance  of  Kyrle  Elelson  lies  In 
the  words,  not  in  their  musical  setting. 

It  was  at  St.  Michael's  Church  the 
little  band  of  students  listened  often- 
est  to  Lottl,  Vlttorla  and  Palestrina. 
Every  single  phrase  of  the  text  the 
leader  there  Insisted  on  being  enun- 
ciated clearly  once,  then  he  gave  the 
music  its  way.  His  method  made  fol 
musical  beauty  and  likewise  a  rare 
quality  of  devoutness. 

The  Sistine  Choir  sings  unlike  these 


i  caused  overcoat,  hat  ana  J 

I  umbrell,-  r>  to  the  grand  rush! 

for  the  door. 

The  Durrell  Quartet  pleased  by  the 
musical  quality  of  its  performance;  by  | 
'  itp  euphony,  sense  of  proportion,  and  its  > 
I  comprehension   of   the  composers'   in-  | 
'  tentlons.     It  is  no  slight  task  to  play  j 
Mozart's  music  but  in  this  instance  the 
players  were  not  over  ambitious.  Only 
the  second  movement  was  a  little  mat-  . 
ter-of-faot.    The  other  movements  were 
performed  with  the  requisite  grace  and 
elegance,     though    Salnt-Saens    if    he  I 
could   have   been   present   would  have 
told 'Miss       Durrell,    the    leader,  that 
Mozart's  allegro  was  not  the  allegro  of 
1923;  that  a  little  slower  pace  would  ( 
have  better  served  the  Fnale,  allegretto. 

The  quartet  by  Gllere  demanded  an-  , 
other  manner  of  performance,   and  to 
this  the  players  responded  in  a  ^spirited,  j 
eloquent  and  not  too  theatrical  a  man-  \ 
ner.    It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  in  j 
the  first  two  movements  the  voice  of ' 
the  self- torturing  Tchaikovsky  was  fre- 
quency heard.   On  the  other  hand  the 
Theme  for  the  variations  is  strikingly 
original  and  has  a  strange  and  haunt- 
I  ing  beauty.     Variations  as  a  rule  are 
!  the  abomination  of  desolation.    Gliere's  j 
are   ingenious  and   there   are  not  too 
manv  of  them.  ; 

Harrison  Potter  was  the  pianist  for  , 
Gabriel  Faure  s  work.     An  'audience  of 
1|  good    size    was    warmly  appreciative 
1  throughout.  | 


James  Mclntyre  and  T.  K.  Heath,  bet- 
ter known  to  the  theatre-going  public  of 
America  as  Mclntyre  and  Heath  of 
"The  Georgia  Minstrels"  fame  and  in 
which  their  srlie-splitting  duologue  on  the 
"Ham  Tree  on  the  Peninsula  and  the 
Err  Tree  on  thf  Isthmus  with  the  Archi- 
pelago in  Between"  is  given,  are  the 
headliners  at  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
This  week's  bill  ofTers  a  little  of  every- 
thing from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sub- 
lime. Interspersed  with  an  excellent 
song  recital  number  by  Vivian  Holt  and! 
Myrtle  Leonard,  contralto  and  soprano 
vocalists. 

The  bill  opens  with  a  song  and  dance 
offering  by  Emlle  Nathann  and  Julia 
Sully,  followed  by  Arthur  Lloyd  In  a 
trick  card  act.  He  has  many  cards  to 
play  and  defies  the  audience  to  name  : 
one  kind  of  card,  busine.ss,  union,  iai 
or  any  other  card  that  he  cannot  pro / 
duce  from  the  recesses  of  his  clothln: 
EM  Conrad  brings  laughter  when  1 
appears  on  a  dark  stage  and  In 
broken  French-English  accent  a: 
nounces  something  new  in  his  prese 
tation  of  "L'Episode  Peculiare."  He 
a  good  pianist,  and  with  the  aid  of  B. 
Conrad  and  "Charlotte,"  he  gives  sev- 
eral musical  numbers. 

The  story  of  a  proposed  "shakedown" 
of  J.  woman-loving  millionaire  by  an 
easy-going  actress,  who  caters  to  his 
whims  for  the  financial  blessings  he  be- 
stows on  her,  is  told  in  the  playlet,  "The  : 
Broad  Minded  Woman."  in  which  Mma  1 
Besson  plays  the  part  of  the  wife,  who. 
understanding  the  weakness  of  her  hus- 
band, Lowden  Adams,  thwarts  the 
attempt  of  "the  other  woman."  Con- 
stance A.  Kobinson. 

James  Burke  and  Eleanor  Durkin 
offer  a  "tete-a-tete  in  song."  Bert 
yorke  and  Ed  Lord  offer  a  side-split- 
ting conglomeration  of  song,  dance, 
music  and  nonsense.  The  bill  concludes 
with  an  acrobatic  number  known  a.s 
the  Five  Balasl  "On  the  Society  Football 
Grounds. " 

i  SISTINE  SINGERS 

Last  night  the  choir  from  the  Sistine 
chapel.  Monsignor  Rella,  conductor, 
leave  a  second  concert  in  Symphony 
I  hall.  This  was  tho  progrita; 
'  Greetlnps  to  the  American  People, 
IReflce;  Exsultate  Justi.  Viadana;  Qui 
loperatus  Est,  Perosl;  Confltebor,  1  al- 
lestrlna;  Oremus,  Perosl;  Credo  (from 
ithe  Mass  for  Papa  Marcellus),  1  al- 
I  estrina. 


The  "blurbs"  of  publishers  shriek 
in  your  face,  like  Christina  Ros- 
setti's  goblins:  "Come  buy,  come 
buy."  To  many  the  price  demanded 
iot  even  an  ordinary— one  is  tempted 
to  add,  vulgar— novel  is  prohibitwe. 
As  for  volumes  of  history,  memoirs 
—they  are  only  for  the  rich  who  Duy 
recklessly— at  random,  and  may  not 
■  open  or  cut  the  pages.  The  editor 
of  the  Adelphi  is  a  thoughtful  per- 


The  Sistine  Choir  sings  unlike  these    ,01  i-i'o  -^"-'i  ,    month  a  list 

choirs  in  Vienna.    Musical  effectiveness    ;  son;  he  draws  up  "V"'^^,,.-^ 


seems  to  be  what  Mgr.  Rella  has  deep- 
est at  heart.     He  gets  It.    From  his 
chorus  he  draws  a  tone  of  infinite  va- 
riety.    He  rejoices  in  strong  shading. 
He  can  build  up  a  massive  climax,  as 
in  the  Credo,   nothing  less  than  dra- 
matic.    A    master   of   rare    skill,  last 
night  he  led  some  of  the  most  effective 
chorus   singing   heard   in   Boston  this 
manv  a  day.    It  brought  forth  as  genu- 
ine applause  as  "Aida"  itself  could  do 
—no  mean  feat  for  a  chonis  of  unac- 
companied voices   singing  music  cen- 
turies  old.  , 
There   are    four    distinct    ways   01  ! 
singing  Palestrina.  and  there  are  othef 
ways  as  well.    ^Vhich  is  right?  Who 
can   tell?     Tradition,    filtered  through 
generation    after    generation,    is  not 
proof.    Since  no  living  man  know^  how 
Palestrina  wanted  his  music  to  sound, 
are  not  all  ways  of  singing  it  right 
which  appeal  to    people    today?  Mgr. 
Bella's  way  appealed  to  a  very  large 
audience  last  night.  R.  R.  G. 

[Durrell  Four  Play 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Durrell  String  Quartet  (Jo- 
sephine Durrell,  Louise  Sweet,  Anna 
Golden,  Mildred  Ridley),  gave  a  oon- 
ceft  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Mozart, 
Quartet,  F  major;  Gliere,  quartet, 
A  major,  op.  2;  G.  Faure,  Piano 
Quartet,  G  minor,  op.  45. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  four 
young  women  playing  stringed  instru- 
ments. (To  see  them  playing  four  pianos 
or  four  flutes  at  the  same  time  would 
strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  soul,  yet 
these  enormities  have  been  committed. 
No  doubt  four  young  women  have,  are. 
or  will  be  playing  saxophones).  When 
these  four  voung  women  play  intelll- 
gentlv  and  catch  the  spirit  of  this  or 
that  composer  the  pleasure  is  redoubled. 
But  chamber  music,  no  matter  how  fine 
its  quality,  how  admirable  the  perform- 
ance, quickly  sates  the  ear.  The  ideal 
chamber  concert  should  be  over  at  the 
end  of  an  hour;  surely  it  should  not  ex- 
ceed an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

COULD  DROP  FINALE 
Two  quartets  are  enough,  and  if  three 
composers  must  be  represented.  Is  it 
necessarv  to  play  all  the  movements  of 
their  compositions?  One  full  quartet  by 
a  master,  a  slow  movement  by  another 
.  composer,  a  Scherzo  by  a  third  would 
give  agreeable  variety. 

Last  night  if  the  Finale  of  Gllere  8 
quartet  had  been  omitted,  the  pleasant 
impression  made  by  the  work  would 
have  been  still  stronger.  And  It  may 
here  be  said  that  in  many  of  these  com- 
positions by  modern  composers  the 
Finale  is  the  weakest  movement;  the 
'  invention  flags,  and  there  is  fuss  a.nd 
fury  only  fit  to  cover  the  confusion 


of  books  that  one  should  bori-ow. 
You  need  not  look  at  the  list  of 
books  that  you  should  buy. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  yester- 
W  that,  having  read  a  review  of  Gor- 
don Phillips's  "Brighter  Intervals.'  he 
,  was  tempted  to  order  It  from  London. 
"Read  these  lines  about  a  golfer!  he 
exclaimed;  and  he  pulled  out  a  clipping 
from  a  waistcoat  pocket: 
"He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  links 

(He  dare  not  miss  a  day). 
As  dusk  descends  he  homeward  slinks 

Arguing  on  his  way,  tvinks 
And  at  night  he  lies  awaJte  and  thinks 
Of  the  game  he  ought  to  play. 
"And  let  me  read  this  to^you.  Its 
from  a  description  of  wines: 

"Unlike  port,  'Champagne  should  go 
off  with  a  pop.  If  previous  bottles  have 
failed,  a  younger  son  ^ay  be  hidden 
under  the  table  with  a  supply  P^Pf 
bags  and  instructions  to  burst  them  at 
appropriate  moments.-  The  /'^^"l^^Jj^ 
irnparted  by  deftly  shaking  the  intents 
oTboth  packets  of  a  Seidlitz  powder  into 
°the  guest's  glass.  This  i^^"  »Thod  o'f 
ment  on  the  old-fashioned  met^of 
attempting  to  reinflate  the  bottle  with  a 
blcvcle  pump,   ^t  is  less  o^f^^ive. 

"Yes,  Herkimer;  but  in  these  days 
champagne  is  too  serious,  too  saa  a 
subject  for  Idle  jesting." 

"THE  HAM  FAT  MAN" 
We  mentioned  an  old  song  telling  of 
ham  In  the  pan.  Was  there  not  a  girl 
in  tho  song:  "And  she  feU  in  lov«  wltlj 
the  (or  a)  Ham  Fat  Man?'  °: 
our  readers  remember  the  ditty,,  bu 
they  are  .>=adly  at  variance.  1 
Mr  H.  F.  Swett  of  Uoxbury  gives  thei 
last  lines  as  he  remembers  them: 

"Ham  fat,  ham  fat  1 
Frying  in  the  pan, 
O  stick  to  the  Ilnion 

And  the  Ham-fat  man.  | 
We  believe  the  third  Une  was  the  in-, 
vention  of  some  singer  in  the  years  0%  . 
Ihe  civil  war.  We  doubt  If  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  original.  ^^^^uilnJ 
F  B.  C.  and  W.  F.  C.  of  BrookUnef, 
write-  "We  heard  It  often  when  chil- 
dren sung  by  one  Annie  Lawless,  our, 
nurse  at  the  time,  and  it  goes: 
"Ham-fat,    ham -fat, 

Ham-fat,  ham-fat,  smokmg  In  the  pan . 
Come  into  my  parlor  as  quickly  as  jou 

,RooS^y-coochy-coochy   eays    the  Ham, 

Fat  Man."  »   *  «' 

Lines  for  tender  cWldren:  not  for, 
stern-faced  men  who  do  the  wortd  si 
rough  work,  and  are  In  need  of  ham 
with  plenty  of  fat. 

M    G.  Cobham  of  Brighton: 
"I  heard  about  six  years  ago  a  -ver- 
sion ofM*is  sons  and.  as  I  remember, 
it  went  as  follows: 

•Ham  fat,  ham  fat 

Frvin?  in  the  pan — 
Hootdhy-Kootchy-Kootchy. 
I'm  a  Ham-F.at  Man." 
•■Possibly  there  is  more  to  It,  more 
My    not,    for    this    seems    to  be 


if  anv  reader  knows  more  of  It  n 
whether   or   not   It   should   b^  br.r 
mlng'  or  'frying'  In  the  pan,  I  won 
be  interested  to  hear." 

Our  own  belief  is  that  the  song  n 
current  in  the  early  years  of  the 
^var,  possibly  in  the  late  50  s.  and  w 
sung    in   negro   minstrel   shows;  tl, 
there  were   several  verses  of  a  u  m 
senslcal    nature;    that    the    song  v 
'  published  in  one  of  the  many  pap. 
covered  little  song  books  of  the  60  .s. 
THE  COMPLEtFsWEARER-OFF 

(Waterloo,  111-  Rppubllca-n) 
■Motice— I,  the  undersigned,  will  no- 
tify and  wari  those  who  desire  it  about 
the  false  utterances  that  have  been 
nassed,  that  I  have  been  intoxicated 
That  is  untrue.  I  Have  sworn  oft  all 
intoxicating  drinks.  Also  all  females 
pxcent  my  wife  and  daughter.  This  1 
w    l\\    sworn    oft    all    my    life  time. 

■  x".  H.  WIESENBORN. 
Valmeyer. 

STREET  CAR  TALK 

Wpard  bv  "Oracle": 

f^rst  lldy:  "My  husband  ate  13  pan- 
cakes for  breakfast  and  then  had  his 

""second   lady:    "I  wish  mine  knew 

-  when  to  quit."  

RAW  RECRUITS 

-Oracle"  also  informs  us  that  at  Car- 
-    „^  \i     M      Santa   Anna,    in  the 
Me°x1c;n  war    taught  his  recruits  how 
fo  Se  a  rifle.    "Ever  since  the  place  | 
has  been  known  as^Carnzozo. 

E  PLURIBUS  UNUM 

(Halt  -I^ake  City  Citizen) 
•11,0  T?nssell  Richards  have  a  daugh- 
ter,  much  to  the  delight  of  all  con- 
cerned.  ;  

■  As  the  World  Wags: 

some  of  the  songs  that  were  popu- 
bome  01  heard,  like  slsiffh 

'  If^li/lust  for  th^  season,  and  then  sub- 
'       ''-liV  into    perpetual  silence.  Otliers 

SI^;a^rJ^^t^iV/^iden^c■'e  of  at. 

>^^"eS  nfwTra'ummer^  evening,  on. 

^  Hsten  to  the  lilting  strains  of 
-Cigar  ftf  McCarthy"  borne  by  the 
•  zephyrs  through  the  elms  of  Harvard 
1  yard. 


.  ADD 


"There  goes  McCarthy, 
Hp's  hale  and  hearty. 
Mways  in  fashion. 
Don't  he  )ook  well? 
\in't  he  the  dandy. 
Gumdrops  and  cands  . 
Cigarette  McCarthy, 
Masher  --^^^^^f^oBl^^O^- 
STIRPICUL 


'  Ifc^pssiMy 


■WONDERS  OF 
TURE" 

(Ohicago  Daily  N«w<i) 
Av-r^    TON    FORD   FOR  SIRE 
^^?,AY  OR  CONTRACT.    Call  Uncoln 

7706.  

AUTHOR?  AUTHORI 

I    -Who  wrote: 

wt  me  with  the  hair  brush  a, 
I  biffed  me  in  the  dome, 

'    He  slapped  the  baby  in  the  face, 
1  wrecked  our  happy  home. 

^He  poJonefme,  he  strangled  me, 
1^    '  smashed  me  hi  the  nose, 
\    ButTloVe  him  just  the  same  he.loo 
!  so  swell  in  evening  clothes. 

SYMPHONY  PLAYS 
FOR  YOUNG  FOLK 

t,-s^=-eS^H 

pair  Of  concerts^or  yo^  P;;j;- 

was  the  P-^'-^^^.-g'^^f;  the  suite 
"Der  Frclschutz'.  Bacn,  n  ) 

in  D  major,  air  string  -^^^'^TJ. 
gavotte  Ko.  creatures  of 

thoven.  Adagio  from  The  ^  j^^^ 
Prometheus"-violonceJlo  solo^^^^^^^. 

jBedetti;   flute  ,?,°''^' bassoon  solo, 
clarinet  solo,  Albert  Sand,  h 
Abdon  Laus:  harp  ^°'°'  -^'..The  Mol- 
Smetana.  symphonic  poem^ 
da«";  Tchaikovsky,  scherzo 

■■Rakoczy."  ,   ^bout  him  fo 

Did  Mr.  Monte«x  100^  a  ^^^^^^ 

help  when  he  hu  own  g"'^' 

instead  of  trusting   to  , 
sense%    Earlier  P^e^am  ^ 
ning  h.-tve  proved  so  mu  , 
one  feels  dls^pos.d  t  ^.,  have  v^^f- 
elusion.     If  pprson  stronger  ' 

counsel  from  some  .atlon.  f 

theory  than  ^"'^^.^^[.^day  was  m-' 
the  music  played  >     ^^''.^ience  of  ' 
of  the  sort  that  the  «P^^  , 
last  two  years  h^s  " 
tastP  of  vniintr  ncraJB- 


,   be  SU1-.  ,  ,ii>i"-:"'''^' 
rnoon  belter  enter- 
i  ,  ihose  In  tho  past,  so 

n,ust  Infar  that    the  concetrs  ore 

If  havo  been  fore^-en,  left  the  llat- 
Sf  co^r  the  rhythm  of  a  gavoUe  or 

, ,.  1,  iiilfest  satisfaction. 
\v,  r  the  Russian  scherzo  the  aud- | 
,,uld  have  nothing  to  do.  with 
neauly    and  Tica-ai  little 

1  he  Chinese  rhythm  of  the  seo- 
,1    vol   and  Its  oddity  i>e,rhaps,  won 
,  ,  .'    1    "one  may  risk  tho  guess  that 
,  H    noz  march  fetched  loud  applause, 
,1      i.rograms  of  last  year  demon- 
v.  I    the   fact   clearly   enough  that 
,  Idren  rellsli  in  music  are  senti- 
s    humor  and  stirring  emotion  j 
I'they  can  understand.  Yeteter- 
<.       nccrt  testified  to  the  same  effete. 
'       ii  ,  n  are  to  enjoy  orchestral  music, 
.  v  ■nu'it  be  given  music  that  will  make 
hem' feel  pleasantly  .sad,  that  will  make 
em  laugh,  or  music  sufficiently  mod- 
"n  to  make  a  rousing  emotional  ap- 

'Music  that  has  only  beauty  to  offer, 
,  delicacy  of  i*ythm,  Is  worse  than 

■'BXe''u>Tconcert  Mr.  Thomas  Whlt- 
nev   Suretie   had   a   few   well  chosen 

vord-^  to  say  about  the  music  to  come. 
T]..  audience  looked  larger  than  those 
year,  a  favorable  sign.   i:.  R.  O. 

Loew's  State — "The  Marriage  Maker," 
iroduced  by  William  de  Mlllo  from  "The 
Paun,"  a  play  by  Edward  Knobloch.  The 
oast  Includes  Charlas  de  Roche,  Jack 
Holt.  Agnes  Ayres,  Mary  Astor  and 
Robert  Agnpw. 

"The  Marriage  Maker,"  arranged  for 
the  films  by  William  de  Mille  from  "The 
Faun,"  Edward  Knobloch's  play  in 
which  William  Faversham  and  Julie 
Opp  played  here  some  ten  years  ago,  is 
an  Interesting  experiment,  and  it  has 
been  well  done.  To  introduce  a  froiic- 
aome  faun  into  conventional  society,  as 
shown  on  the  screen,  and  that  particu- 
lar faun  in  the  person  of  Charles  do 
Roche,  who  is  all  of  six  feet  three, 
might  have  been  subject  for  snickers  in 
a  well-bred  movie  audience.  But  De 
Roche  has  really  done  it,  and  his  Syl- 
vani,  leaning  over  a  pool  in  Italian  gar- 
dens, leaping  over  walls,  and,  in  tra- 
ditional full-dress,  jumping  over  tables 
and  peering  through  windows,  always 
with  his  smile  of  the  satyr,  has  all 
of  the  exultant  rythme  of  the  pagan. 

In  this  tale  of  mingled  realism  and 
fantasy,  a  faun  overhears  the  lovers, 
English  and  conventional,  agree  to  sep- 
arate because  of  monetary  difficulties. 
Lord  Stonbury  must  marry  a  fortune 
to  match  his  title,  and  so  pay  his  debts 
of  honor.  Then  the  scene  shifts  from 
theltalian  gardens  of  dancing  nymphs 
to  tingland,  where  the  faun  arrives  to 
set  matters  right  by  conjuring  up  a 
storm,  to  prove  that  the  gods  of  nature 
are  to  he  obeyed,  and  "true  love  is 
better  than  coronets." 

With  Charles  de  Roche  as  the  inter- 
vening faun,  splendidly  pagan  in  his 
exulting  In  the  thunder  storm,  piping 
to  rabbits,  and  delightedly  tearing  up 
a  legal  document  that  seemed  to  be 
annoying  his  friend,  Sylvani  has  dig- 
nity. Jack  Holt  as  Lord  Stonbury,  and 
Agnes  AjTes  as  the  Lady  Alexandria 
are  adequate,  but  Charles  de  Roche  has 
made  the  picture.  '    E.  G. 


In'aller   p(eceris"'tVu^^ beauty   to  b. 

'"viis  Hess's  reading  of  the  sonata  was 
remarklble  in  this:   that  for  once  th. 
„,ovenK.n.s  seemed  to  be^an  o^.^ 

comparable  Perfo'-'"'""-^"^  ""n^-  ^jfen 
jillions"?    Schumann  was  joung  wiien 

he  wrote  out  these  whimsical,  caprl-  ,  ■ 
ciou"  enchanting  fancies,  when  he  read 
ipan  Paul  Richter  and  dreamed  dreams, 
;        iLfnrP  he  began  to  study  counter- 
'""Inf   and   strive    to   be   scholastic  in 
r^orks    of    length    breadth,    and     one  j 
might  add.  thickness.      We  have  heard 
"I^pillons"  when  the  Performance  was  | 
gross,  dull-witted,  heavy-footed,  bore- 
s'.me     Last  T.ight  there  was  airiness 
Xnsioality,   joy,   shadowed  at  times 

%^^:^cL^'"a^ng    the    Pieces^  by  ^ 
pebussy  as   they   were    v]fyf-  ^,^re 
•■La    Cathedralc    Bngloutle'     and  La 
FiUe  MUX  Cheveux  de  Lin.        ^  . 
I  has    always    seemed    to    us    one  of 
I  Debustv/inferlor  bits  of  impression- 
ism.   Miss  Hess's  P^^y'l^  of JMe  other 
pieces    was    effective,    but    She  shone 
P^necialiv  in  the  two  just  named. 
^'Xn  'she  played,  one  -as  consc^us 
only  oT  music.    There  was  no  disturb 
in"    thought  of   technical  display,  ex- 
hibitLn  It  this  or  that  "method/    u  e 
,.f  thP  nedals,  or  even  the  personaiuy 
l{  \re  "ptnist..   one   only  heard  and 

«!i^ron  the'^:^^w^ 

There  was  a  large,  engrossed  and 
warmly  appreciative  audience.  May 
Hhe  be  a  frequent  visitor! 


Apropos  of  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice" at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  the  re- 
marks of  "A.  N.  at"  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  Oct.  19  are  pertinent  and 
interesting.  He  flouts  the  theory  that 
Shylock  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  a 
comic  wretch  with  a  grotesque  nose, 
but  that  Shakespeare's  humanity  got 
the  better  of  him.  "Surely,  in  that  case, 
this  triumph  of  humanity  must  have 
preceded  any  attempt  to  shape  the 
character.  There  isn't  a  comic  line  in 
Shylock's  part;  it  is  difficult  to  believe, 
that  we  are  less  facetious  than  the 
Elizabethans,  but  even  facetiousness  v 
could  hardly  wrest  a  line  to  the  comic 
aspect.  I  dare  say  there's  some  truth 
in  the  belief  that  Irving  sentimental- 
ized Shylock  on  account  of  19th  century 
susceptibilities.  .  .  .  Irving  gave  him 
grandeur  and  pathos,  but  so  did  Shake- 
speare." 


^  J 


ay  PHILIP  HALE 
Myra  Hess,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  lost 
night  In  Jordan  hall.  Her  program  was 
as  follows:  Bach,  three  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  D  minor,  B  flat  minor  and  C 
sharp  minor  Book  1  of  "The  Well  Tem- 
pered Clavichord);  Chopin,  Sonata,  B 
flat  minor;  Schumann.  Papillons;  De- 
bussy, La  Cathedraie  Engloutie,  Voiles, 
La  Fille  aux  Chesveux  de  Lin,  Poissons" 
d'Or.  Jardines  sous  la  pluix. 

Hearing  Miss  Hess  reconciles  one, to 
the  piano.  It  can  be,  after  all,  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  productive  of  beautiful 
sounds,  appealing  to  the  ear  and  to  the' 
soul. 

Ahe  program  was  shrewdly  arranged.^ 
From  the  Bach  of  the  "Well-Tempered 
Clavichord  '  to  Debussy  is  not  a  lond 
step— they  are  almost  contemporaneous;! 
and  Chopin  and  the  Schumann  of  the 
earlier  works  are  romanticists  In  the 
spirit  of  their  forerunner  and  follower, 
j  What  a  delight  it  was  to  hear  the 
Preludes  and  Fugues  played  poeticall})*^ 
What  could  be  more  charming  than 
Miss  Hess's  reading  of  the  second  Pre- 
lude on  the  program,  with  its  tender, 
wistful  melancholy!  Yet,  jiianists  of 
high  and  low  degree  neglect  or  look 
down  on  the  Bach  of  the  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  also  the  Suites,  preferring 
thunderous  transcriptions  of  the  organ 


,Mlij;i.  Nl?ti  .  ..  Ibo 
of  Arthur  ^■|!^isch,  will  play  Liszt's 
second  concerto  at  the  Symphony  Con- 
,  .  rts  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
.vening.  Born  at  Lclpslo,  he  studied 
there,  with  his  father  and  with  a  P^da- 
^dgue  rejoicing  In  tho  name  of  Telch- 
inucller.  Mr.  Nlklsch  has  been  hailed 
Hs  a  pianist  of  high  rank  by  the  ptJblic 
and  the  critics  of  London.  New  York 
nnd  Buenos  Ayrcs.  The  orchestral  pieces 
will  be  a  symphony  by  Mozart,  written 
at  Salzburg  and  without  a  minuet. 
Zeckwer's  "Jade  Butterflies,"  ^^^f^f 
bv  verses  of  Louis  Untermeyer,  and  the 
good,  old,  sensuous  "Sakuntala"  over- 
ture by  Goldmaik.  The  orchestra  will 
be  out  of  town  next  week. 

Next  Sunday  there  will  be  a  wide 
choice  for  concert-goers.  The  Philhar- 
monic orchestra  of  New  York  Will  play 
in  Symphony  Hal!,  led  by  Its  n^w 
c,m<J»ctor,  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten.  Tchal- 
ko"v-^y,  AVagncr  and  Chopin  will  be 
"presented.  Joseph  Sch.vartz,  an  ap- 
pliuded  baritone,  will  sing,  and  Mtne. 
Szumowska  will  play  the  p  ano. 

At^  the  Boston  Opera  House  Mme. 
Galli-Ciirci  will  hold  forth.  The  Peo- 
^e's  Symphony  orchestra  will  begin  its 
concerts  of  the  season  at  the  St^.iames 
Theltre  and  tho  Boston  Flute  Players 
T^rnh  assisted  by  Marion  Chapin.  so- 
nrano  and  the  Burgln  string  quartet 
win  give  a  concert  at  the  Boston  Art 

Club.  

DANCING  THE  RUGBYVITCH 
(For  a  dance,  says  an  expert,  give  me 
a  soft  shirt  with  collar  attached,  and  a 
dinner  jacket.)  ■  ,,,„„,„p. 

Away  with  your  somnolent  dancing^ 

\s  practised  in  England  and  France 
Bring  in  the  Gymnovski  from  Petropau- 
!  lovski,  .    ,   .  ,„i 

I    The  daritig  Dervishovitch  dance  l 

|to  dance  with  Pavlowa  and  ovlc 

Demands  o(  the  Muscovite  males  • 
A  shirt  of  elastic,  a  collar  pluplastic. 
And  jacket  escheated  of  tails. 

A  Frenchman  in  plaster  of  parts 

Might  dance  till  his  senses  were  numb 
I  But  Muscovite  dancers  don't  dress  for 
i  the  Lancers, 

I  They  dress  for  the  tackle  and  scrum. 
I  La.  W.,  in  the  Dally  Chronicle. 

j  -The  two  who  iare  really  delightful 
from  the  singing  standpoint  are  Bobby 
|0'Nelll,  untrained,  but  with  delightful 

quality,  and  the  Misses  Frawley  and 
King,  who,  though  having  small  voices, 
.show  exquisite  style  and  quality  m  a 
cunning  duet." 

'  Is  Bobby  O'Neill  of  no  account,  or  are 
the  Misses  Frawley  and  King  like  the 
"Two-Headed  Nightingale"  once  the 
delight  of  the  curious? 

Francis  Rogers,  baritone,  will  give  a 

song  recital  at  the  Wentworth  Institute, 
Huntington  avenue,  on  Friday  evening, 
Nov.  9. 


of  his  lec..  .i     I  '  V"""^ 

tallty"  tonight  in  Tremont  J  .:mple. 

The  Zimmer  Harp  Trio,  with  Mario 
Cappelll.  tenor,  will  give  a  concert  in 
Jordan  Hall  tomorrow  night. 

Walter  Reynolds,  at  a  promenade  con- 
cert In  London,  played  Handel's  "O. 
Ruddier  Than  the  Cherry"  on  the 
euphonium  and  was  thus  neatly  dis- 
posed of:  "Which  sounded  like  Wag- 
ner's Fafner  singing  In  his  cups  about 
the  blithe  and  merry  kldlings." 

I  "Macbeth,"  with  an  overture  and  in- 
cidental music,  has  been  broadcasted  In 
London. 


"Once,"  writes  "A.  N.  M.,"  "I  appre- 
ciated the  virtues  of  a  simple  attitude 
to  Shylock.  Sir  Prank  Benson  was 
doing  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  at  our 
Theatre  Royal,  and  I  entered  to  find 
the  place  crammed  with  school  chil- 
dren. They  had  no  reserves  about  Shy- 
lock's  villany;  they — bless  them! — 
.shouted  approval  at  Gratiano's  pleas- 
antries; the  whole  thing  was  simplifted, 
and  perhaps  these  children  were  some- 
thing like  an  Elizabethan  audience.  One 
can  imagine  Shakespeare  as  a  master 
of  Irony,  placating  those  groundlings 
with  his  fanciful  story  and  making  his 
deep  ^ippeal  to  those  who  were  worthy 
of  it." 


A  SOLO'S  A  LONELY  THING 

(Berrien  Co^mty,  Mich.,  Record) 
Dr.  Roe  sang  "Maggie"  alone,  and  in 
comp>any  with  a  lady  sang  a  duet,  "Oh, 
that  we  two  were  mating!" 


"Tantalus"  remarks:  "Among  the 
reprehensible  traits  of  the  average 
singer  is  to  slip  her  best  through  the 
crevices  of  a  critic's  compulsions." 
This  was  in  answer  to  a  critic's  com- 
ment on  a  singer:  "Very  likely,  this 
singing  she  did  when  I  was  compelled 
to  be  elsewhere." 


Felix  Fox  will  play  the  piano  in 
Jordan  hall  tonight.  His  program  is 
unconventional  and  Interesting. 

Ethel  Leginska's  program  for  her  re- 
cital in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  after- 
noon is  orthodox.  It  is  true  she  will 
let  the  piano  give  her  impression  of  the 
gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame — this  piece 
might  go  well  with  the  film  play  at 
Tremont  Temple — but  music  by 
Beethoven  and  Chopin  dominate. 
Even  Mr.  Ornstein  is  neglected. 


The  San  Carlo  Opera  Co.  will  begin 
its  season  of  three  weeks  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  next  Monday  night.  The 
opera  chosen  for  the  opening  is  "Rigo- 
letto."  Miss  Lucchese,  who  will  take 
the  part  of  Gilda,  is  already  favorably 
known  in  Boston.  There  will  be  curi- 
osity to  hear  the  baritone,  for,  after  a' 
Gilda  In  spite  of  her  celebrated  flor 
aria  Is  a  pale  figure  by  the  side  of  t 
Jester.  Then  there  is  that  fine  fello 
Sparafucile,  nor  should  his  coquetti  •  ,; 
and  seductive  sister  be  forgotten,  tl 
accomplished  "vamp"  that  out  of  her 
love  for  the  Duke  saved  his  unworthy 
life. 

The  other  operas  of  the  week  are 
familiar  and  popular. 

Charles  Rand  Kennedy's  miracle  play. 
'The  Chastening,"  will  be  performed 
tonight  in  Steinert  hall,  and  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison  again.  The  Carpenter 
will  be  played  by  Mr.  Kennedy;  his  son 
by  Margaret  Gage. 

The  Stage  Guild,  Inc.,  will  produce 
at  the  Peabody  Play  House,  357  Charles 
street,  next  Saturday  evening,  Arthur 
Richman's  powerful  drama  "Ambush," 
which,  brought  out  at  the  Garrick,  New 
York,  Oct.  10,  1921,  excited  admira- 
tion, and  recently  in  London  waf 
warmly  praised  by  the  leading  critics. 
The  part  of  Margaret,  played  by  Flor- 
ence Eldrldge  in  New  York,  will  be 
taken  Saturday  by  Mrs.  Massey,  whose 
dramatic  ability  has  been  shown  here 
more  than  once.  The  purpose  of  the 
Stage  Guild  is  to  produce  a  few  plays 
which,  successful  elsewhere,  would  not 
ba  brought  to  this  city  by  timorous 
managers  who  toow  the  passion  of 
Bostonians  for  musical  comedies  and 
revues. 


Handsome  Berta  Morena,  who  eang 
here  at  a  Symphony  concert,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  opera  company, 
in  December,  1911,  has  retired.  Born  In 
1878,  she  was  for  years  a  member  of 
the  Munich  opera  company,  succeeding 
to  nearly  all  of  Mllka  Ternina's  roles. 

ORIENmBALLET 

.\t  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  even- 
ing Mnip.  Pavlowa  produced  a  new 
ballet  for  the  first  time  In  Boston, 
"Adanta's  Frescoes. "_arranged  by  Ivan 
Chestine,  the  music  by  Alexander 
Tcberepnine.  Jr.  The  scenery  was 
suggested.  according  to  the  pro- 
gram, by  certain  frescoes  in  India.  Al- 
though the  ballet  doubtless  had  a  story 
to  tell.  or.  at  least,  to  sugge.st.  its 
course  was  by  no  means  easy  lo  follow. 
What  really  mattered  seemed  to  be 
a  series  of  dances  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  s'olid  looking  potentate,  one 
I  Prince  Guatama. 

'     The  scene  was  gay  enough,  crudely 
1  colored,  as  may  be  the  way  in  ':..jla, 
1  and  the  dances  were  prettily  arranged 
land     neatly     executed;     one  brown- 
I  skinned  young  man  and  woman  in  par- 
jticuiar  danced    excellently.     But  who- 
ever today  would  represent  a  scene  of 
the  gorgeous  east  must  bear  In  mind 
that   no   longer,    since   .Mi.=;s   .St.  Doni.s 
and      DIaghileft     bav^      turned  their 
imaeination.s      eastward.       will  sucli 
orientalism    serve    as    lies    within  the 
grasp  of  every  Krench  or  German  oper.-i 
house  for  the  temple  scene  of  "Aida." 
Of  the  mu.sic,   beyond   the   fact  of  its 
becomingly.     if     monotonously,  exotic 
idiom,  one  can  form  no  opinion,  for  the 
orchestra  left  much   to  be  desired. 

Before  the  new  ballet  Mme.  ravlow;^ 
danced  the  "Chopiniana,"  with  Chopin 
music  orchestrated  by  Glazunoff.  Xevei 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Mme. 
Pavlowa's  offerings,  last  night  it  seemed 
no  more  effective  than  heretofore.  But 
!pt  all  events  Mme.  Pavlowa,  and  all  her 
ballerine  with  her,  seemed  more  at  home 
In  their  decent  ballet  clothes  than  they 
'later  did  in  their  Hindu  grab,  and  they 
danced  the  better  for  it.  While  Mme. 
Pavlowa  now  avoids   certain   feats  ot 


Louis  K.  Anspacher  will  give  the  first 


technical  virtuosity,  as  amazingly  as 
ever  siie  deOes  gravity  when  she  bound.s 
high  in  the  air.  always  she  mov»3 
wlth'lnfinile  grace.  That  charm  pecu- 
liar to  hre  she  keeps,  and  the  poetic 
Imagination,  that  was  always  hers  sn.- 
will  never  lose— witness  the  exquisite 
ness  of  her  "Caifornia  Poppy  '  dance. 

The  "divertissements."  indeed,  whic»i 
followed  the  two  ballets,  aroused  thn 
warmest  enthusiasm  of  the  evening. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size. 

R.  R.  G. 


Mr.  Herki-^er  Johnson,  ^  '}io  is 
again  rooming  in  Blossom  (^'^^'X  and 
•will  be  there  for  the  wintfci'^  Vhen 
he  is  not  in  search  of  sociological 
material  for  his  coloss?'  work  or  at- 
tending congresses  of  scientists 
where  he  is  welcomed  enthusiastifc- 
ally,  informed  us  yesterday  that  nt 
had  received  a  neatly  engraved  card 
from  the  Harvard  Lampoon  re- 
questing "the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany among  its  subscribers."  "I 
should  think,"  he  said,  "that  they 
mig'ht  have  enclosed  a  two-cent 
stamp,  or  a  stamped  envelope,  or 
even  a  vulgar  postal  card,  for  I  ob- 
served that  R.  S.  V.  P.  was  on  the 
left  hand  lower  corner  of  the  invi- 
tation. No^  I  indeed  know,  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  Lampoon  is  a 
humorous  periodical."  . 

Mr.  Johnson  wished  us  to  give  h!s 
address  to  the  public,  so  that  those 
wishing  to  subscribe  to  his  "Man  as 
a  Social  and  Political  Beast"  In  13  vol- 
umes (elephant  folio)  would  know 
where  to  send  their  checks.  "I  would 
accept  even  a  note  from  a  responsible 
person  payable  in  three  noonths,    I  have 

irk 


JUT 


'  sent  my  address  with  a  polite  letter 
stating  that  I  should  be  at  Blossom 
Court  for  the  winter  to  the  editors  of 
the  various  'society  departments'  of  our 
newspapers,  but  It  has  n.  l  yet  been 
published  by  any  of  them.  I  suppose 
their  rejection,  or  Indifference,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  my  name  Is  not  in  the 
Social  Register." 


ON  THE  SOLAR  PLEXUS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  ask.  In  your  column  dated  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  26,  If  there  is  in  any  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  boxing 
matches,  mention  of  a  knockout  by  the 
solar  plexus  route. 

I  refer  you  to  the  classic  encounter 
between  Damoxenes  of  Epidaranus  and 
Kreugas  of  Syracuse,  at  the  Nemean 
jgames.  After  four  hours  of  desperate 
(milling,  the  advantage  rested  with 
vieither;  whereupon  according  to  cus- 
tom It  was  agreed  that  each  should 
strike  in  turn  a  blow  at  the  other,  who 
should  not  attempt  to  guard  or  evade 
it.  The  lot  fell  to  Kreugas,  but,  tired 
from  the  long  conte.st,  he  was  unable 
to  put  his  opponent  out  for  the  count. 
Damoxenes  then  advanced  and  plunged 
his  hand,  strengthened  with  its  metal- 
studded  caestus,  into  Kreugas's  midst, 
scattering  his  vitals  upon  the  sand. 
Damoxenes  was  banished;  the  crown 
given  to  the  slain  Kreugas,  to  whom  a 
statue  was  also  voted. 

The  statues  of  these  two  boxers,  by 
Canova,  may  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  col- 
lection. JOHN  H.  CARRICK. 

Gloucester. 

Where  did  Mr.  Carrlck  find  this  en- 
tertaining story?    Is  he  "kidding"  the 
serious   readers   of   this   colur.  n,  who 
thirst   for    information?     We    ire  ac- 
quainted  with   Damaxenus,   the  comic 
dramatist,  who  in  his  "Syntrophi"  gives 
an    amusing    description    of    a  cook, 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  chef  in 
"Pendennis"  and  the  one  in  Disraeli's  jj 
"Tancred."   It  was  Damoxenus  \that  in' 
his     "Man     Who     Lan»ents  Himself" 
spoke  of  a  boy  bringing  in  the  elephant  ( 
at  a  feast.  i 

B.    In  God's  name  tell  me. 
What  beast  Is  tliat?  | 
j        A.    'Tis  a  mighty  cup,  i  | 

I  pregnant  with  double  springs  of  rosyj 
wir.o,  1 
And    able    to    contain    three    ample  | 
measures:  ' 
I  The  work  of  Alcon.  ^ 
But  we  know  not  Damoxenes,  neither 
did  good  old  Dr.  Anthon,  nor  the  learned 
Smith,    nor   those    companions    of  our 
youth,  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott.— Ed. 


In  fact  we've  h^ard  jou've  brought  us 

a  new  play, 
I  That,  certainly,  is  good  news  for  our 

Welcome  to  our  city,  Sophocles! 
To  think  we  thought  you  dead,  O  what 
a  pity! 

We    might    have    sent    a  welcoming 

committee 
To  say  to  you  in  phrases  bright  and 

witty: 

"O  welcome  to  our  city,  Sophocles!" 
Urbana,  Ohio.  G.  V.  J. 


ADD:  "QUESTIONS  IN  ETIQUETTE" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

When  a  man  has  a  date  with  a  stage 
star  he  meets  her  at  the  stage  door. 
Would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  meet  a 
movie  star  at  the  screen  door?  DAN. 


In  Anderson,  Ind.,  the  law  firm  of 
Messrs.  Vestal  and  'Vermillion  is  re- 
spected.* 


IT'S  A  DANGEROUS  SPOT 

(Oberlin,  O.,  Tribune) 
Mrs.  Josephine  Brlster  was  struck  by 
an  automobile.  Dr.  Gunn  was  sum- 
moned and  took  her  to  the  hospital. 
After  a  good  bath  she  felt  better  and 
was  able  to  go  home.  She  now  want., 
know  who  struck  her  in  the  middle  o£ 
J  the  pike. 


OUT  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL? 

(From  Variety) 
Theda  Bara  explained  that  the  name 
of  the  picture  was  a  secret  between  she 
and  her  manager,  and  she  didn't  want 
to  make  him  cross  by  talking  out  of 
school. 


Why  KNOT? 

CURLEY-BERTSCH 

LUMBER  CO. 

Hardwood  Lumber 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA 

Guest  Towels — Miniature  editions  of 
the  everyday  blotters,  dressed  up  in 
Sunday  clothes,  placed  on  towel  rack 
before  arrival  of  guests  and  usually  re- 
moved immediately  after  their  depar- 
ture. N.  A. 

PROBABLY    A  GADABOUT 
(Kankakee.    111.,   Daily  Republican) 
FOR  SALE— A   YOUNG  HORSE  AND; 
WAaON,  female  sex,  «70  &  Poplar.  ' 

THE  CHASTENING'- 

"The  Chastening,"  a  modern  miracle 
play  In  five  continuous  acts  by  Charles  j 
Rann  Kennedy,  was  performed  last  | 
night  at  Stelnert  Hall  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  | 
Edith  Wynne  Matthlson  and  Margaret  j 
Gaffe.  Like  his  other  playa,  "The  Ser- 
vant In  the  House"  and  "The  Terrible  { 
Meek."  It  Is  symbolic  drama,  this  time  I 
laid  at  a  mythical  cross  roads  where  a 
carpenter  and  his  wife  are  discussing  j 
the  future  of  their  son.  In  the  hands  j 
of  less  skilled  actors,  and  played  as  it 
was  as  closet  drama  with  no  footlights  I 
to  create  the  usual  distinction  between 
audience  and  actor,  "The  Chastening"  • 
would  have  been  too  didactic  and  a  j 
tedious  affair.  As  It  was.  it  was  a 
beautiful  performance,  and  its  gentle 
satire  and  rather  obvious  humor  did 
not  fall  of  effect. 

Edith  Wynne  Matthlson,  whose  beau- 
tiful voice  has  been  subject  for  many 
:  rhapsodies,  played  the  mother,  alter- 
nately pleading  that  her  son  be  trained 
for  the  priesthood  because  the  robes  j 
would  sit  so  well  on  him,  and  astutely 

;  rearranging  her  husband's  arguments  tOp 
suit  her  purposes.  Her  performance  j 
was  always  sincere  and  reverent,  andi 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  the  father,  glorying! 
in  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and 
dreaming  of  "big  business"  in  which 
his  son  would  share,  had  a  dramatic 
power  that  at  times  recalled  a  certain 
majesty.  Margaret  Gage,  as  the  young 
son,  played  with  a  feeling  for  the 
spiritual  values  of  her  role. 

Of  course  the  play  has  its  discursive; 
moments,  many  of  them,  that  smatk 
too  much  of  the  pulpit  to  please  a 
modern  audience,  but  it  is  a  sincere 
and  human  modernization  of  the  para- 
bles that  has  both  sentiment  and  a  gen- 
tle Ironic  humor  as  Its  saving  grace. 
The  audience,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
play,  was  appreciative.  E.  G. 


H;u!i  h.^  .aflfJod  llfs  a.:.  oinpaiiy;i.g  tiij-ju-- 
Well  they  marched  together, 'Kacnman - 
inoff.  Chopin.  Debussy.  Bach,  for 
though  dates  sepai'at«  them  widely,  (he 
spirit  of  poetry  firmly  Joins  them  to- 
gether. But  has  ever  pianist  before 
placed  them  In  a  row? 

His  program  music  as  well  Mr.  Fox 
massed  in  one  group,  be  it  by  Debussy, 
LlsEt  or  the  unfamiliar  Cras.  Into  this 
Strange  company  Mr.  Fox.  with  subtle 
insight,  Introduced— Gluck!  The  ISth 
century  genius  seemed  quite  at 
home  in  his  unusual  surroundings.  In 
his  third  group  Mr,  Fox  set  what  music 
of  ertrong  emotional  appeal  he  chose  to 
play,  the  Chopin  ballad  and  the  Liszt, 
and  then,  in  place  of  the  customary 
I  musical  sweetmeats,  played  a  Brahms 
■Capricclo.  a  Spanish  piece  that  did  not 
suggest  only  a  land  of  boleros  and  gui- 
tars, and  Just  one  showpiece,  both  un- 
familiar and  short.  In  this  concert  Mr. 
Fox  proved  himself  a  master  hand  at 
planning  a  program. 

He  proved  as  well  that  he  knows  how 
the  piano  should  be  played,  for  "not  one 
thumping  note  did  he  strike  the  even- 
ing long,  though  his  tone  is  full  and 
.strong.  In  these  days  when  athletes 
masquerading  as  pianists  savagely  mal- 
treat pianos  in  public  under  the  guise 
of  giving  concerts  it  was  a  pleasure 
last  night  to  listen  to  a  musician  who 
showed  no  hatred  of  his  Instrument. 

Since  Mr.  Fox  brought  beauty  to  the 
playing  of  all  his  program,  what  was 
most  enjoyable  is  merely  a  question  of 
las  e.  To  some  listeners  he  gave  the 
keenest  pleasure  when  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  be  most  poetic.  The  lovely 
B-flat  minor  prelude  Mr.  Fox  played 
exquisitely  Indeed,  the  Chopin  pre- 
ludes, too,  and  of  the  attractive  Albeniz 
piece  lie  made  much.  The  large  audi-j 
ence  applauded  witli  real  warmth.  i 
y  R.  R.  G. 


PAVLOWAi 


SOPHOCLES   IN   NEW  YORK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  U  too  late  for  a  reference  to  that 
almost  incredible  and  wholly  delectable 
headline  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  Oct.  22. 
"Oedipus  Rex  author  here  with  New 
Play"? 

Welcome  to  our  city,  Sophocles! 
We're  mighty  glad  to  know  that  you 
are  here. 

We  thought  you  had  been  dead  this 

many  a  year. 
For  centuries  we've  sorrowed  o'er  your 

bier. 

Now  welcome  to  our  city,  Sophocles! 

Yes,  dear  old  boy,  come  welcome  to 
our  city. 

Of  your  demise  a  falsehood  has  been 
stated. 

The  rumor  of  your  death  exaggerated. 
That,    sad    event,    will    have    to  be 

re-dated. 

Wo  hope  it  won't  occur  while  in  our 
city. 

AVe've  welcomed  many  authors  to  our 

city 

They  come  and  lecture  to  us  for  much 
pay. 

But  we  feel'  sure  that's  not  to  be  your 

way. 


At   his  rec  tal  last  "'f ,f 
hall  Felix  Fo...  p    nlst   played  this  ...ro- 
sram : 

Prelude  and  fugue,  B  Flat  Major... Bach 
Preludes:  "  Bach 

B    Flat   Minor  bebussx 

V    Mijor    .  •  Cliopin 

P.    Flat    Major   Chomn 

S   ^u't  «;-.-.V.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.V.-.Haihm?^Z. 

Pavea-ge  Maritime   

Ballet  des  Ombree  H«»""^^;;-,^.Fr..edman 

Ce  qu-a  vu  le  vent  d'ouest  Evbuw 

Des  pas  sur  la  nelge   i  Azt 

Feux   FoUets  r'hocln 

C«p.lcc1o.   B   Minor  .•.■.•.■.•^?b'eniz 

'cl.clrt  Study.-  A-Mino;:.  :.  .  .^..Doh.ar.yi 
Dodging,  because  of  the  blessed  gilt 
of  common  sense,  the  pitfall  of  mere 
queemess,  Mr.  Fox  last  night  brought 
forward  a  program  distinguished  by  a 
fine    originality.     The    wonder    Is.  so 
simple  was  his  plan,  and  logical,  that 
nobody  has  thought  of  It  before.  With 
a  bold   disregard  of  chronological  ee- 
,  quence,  he  massed  his  pieces  Into  three 
'  groups.     The  first  conl.-jined  six  .>hort  i 
pieces  of  poetical  content,  the  kind  of 
piece  Ineptly  called  preludes,  for  want 
nf  a  better  name,  to  one  of  which,  by 


Last  night.  Anna  Favlcwa  added  two 
numbers  to  her  repertoire  in  Boston. 
One,  "The  Magic  Flute,"  Is  familiar 
from  previous  years;  the  other,  "Rus- 
sian Folk  Lore."  has  never  been  given 
before  in  this  city. 

In  the  first  ballet,  JIadame  Pavlowa 
does  not  apY>ear.  It  is  of  the  conven- 
tional order,  a  combination  of  folk  and 
ballet  dancing.  The  scene,  painted  in 
the  old  manner,  represents  the  e.xtarior 
of  a  peasant's  modest  home,  with  a 
looming  castle  in  the  backprround.  The 
marquis  has  designs  upon  the  daughtf.'" 
of  a  poor  country  woman.  It  is  need- 
less to  explain  that  the  girl  loves  a 
young  peasant  and  that,  by  magic  aid, 
the  lovers  outwit  the  marnuis  and  are 
united  at  the  end.  The  skilful,  if  color- 
less, dancing  of  Hilda  Butsova  'and  the 
Incidental  humors  of  the  ol'd  noble,  his 
lackey,  and  the  village  justices,  varied 
the   monoton"y  of  an  overlong  ballet. 

The  fire,  the  grace,  the  Indefinable 
charm  of  Anna  Pavlowa's  art  imparted 
to  the  second  number,  "Russian  Folk 
Lore,"  spirit  that  the  first  had  lacked. 
Against  the  background  of  a  street 
square,  resembling  In  its  subdued  bril- 
liance a  Russian  fresco,  with  the  en- 
semble and  In  costume  of  vivid  blue 
and  orange,  she  danced — the  fettered 
bird  princess  Incarnate.  And  in  lav- 
ender and  silver,  In  medieval  Russian 
attire,  she  joined  In  the  folk  dances 
that  spiritedly  closed  the  legend.  The 
music  by  the  dependable  Tscherepnine 
contained  several  moments  of  great 
beauty. 

Among  the  divertissements,  the  au- 
dience seemed  to  prefer  the  two  num- 
bers by  Mme.  Pavlowa  and  the 
"Bolero"  by  Laurent  Novlkoff,  an  ex- 
hibition of  technical  dexterity.  In  "La 
Null,"  to  music  of  Rubinstein,  she  ap- 
peared in  flowing  robes  bearing  gar- 
lands of  flowers;  chaste  and  restrained 
of  line  and  gesture,  she  embodied  the 
serenity  and  classic  beauty  of  night. 
In  concluAon,  assisted  by  Novlkoff  and 
f  ,  ir  male  dan-,  a.  she  presented  an 
episode,  "Christmas,"  that  was  vivi- 
fied by  Inimitable  caprice  and  gafety. 

The  afternoon  performance  consisted 
of  a  Polish  wedding,  the  "Fairy  Doll" 
I  and  divertlsser    nts.  J.   C,  M, 

SON  OF  FORMER 

CONDUCTOR  PLAYS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  gave 
Its  fourth  concert  in  Symphony  hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ducted. The  program  was  as  follows. 
Mozart,  Symphony  No.  34,  C  major 
(without  a  minuet):  Liszt,  Piano  Con- 
certo, A  major.  No.  2;  Zeckwer,  Jade 
Butterflies"  (first  time  In  Boston): 
Goldmark,  Overture  to  "Sakuntala 
Mitja  NIkisch,  the  pianist,  played  In 
,Boston  for  the  first  time. 


Seldom,    If   ever,   has   the   m.uslo   of  ■ 
Mozart  been   so  beautifully  played  In 
Symphony  hall.    We  do  not  remember  ; 
hearing  in  this  country  or  In  foreign  \ 
countries  a  performance  that  was  so  j 
truly  Mozartlan.    The  symphony  is  not  j 
reckoned  among  his  great  works,  but  is  ' 
there  an.v  one  more  charming  In  its  in-  |i 
nocent  gaiety,  its  tender  grace.  In  the  !l 
apparent  spontaneity  when  it  is  most 
artfully  contrived?    It  was  probably  of 
this  work  that  Mozart  %xT0te  when  he 
said  that  40  violins  played,  10  violas,  10 
double-basses,  six  bassoons  and  so  on; 
an  annoying  statement  for  tho.se  who 
insist  that  the  symphonies  of  Mozart 
should  be  played  by  a  comparatively 
small  orchestra. 

Mr.  Zeckwer's  "Jade  Butterflies"  was 
awarded  a  prize  offered  by  the  (Chicago 
North  Shore  Festival  Association  last 
year.    Seventy-three  compositions  were 
entered    in    competition.     Music  that 
Is  thus  crowned  is  as  a  rule,  open  to 
suspicion;    it    has  Its    little    day    of  i 
triumph  and  is  then  forgotten.     Even  1 
on  the  day  of  triumph,  there  may  be  j 
wonder  as  to  the  precise  Inferiority  of 
the  pieces  that  were  often  honored.  The 
successful   competitor  often   endeavors  ; 
to  impress  the  judges  by  his  technical 
knowledge;  to  sliow  them  that  he  has  ; 
been  a  diligent  .student  and  is  familiar 
with  the  iron-clad  rules;  or  he  Is  afraid  I 
to  be  original,  lest  his  audacity  set  the  1 
judges  a-frownlng. 

But  Mr.  Zeckwer  was  neither  timor-  1 
ous  nor  recklessly  daring.  Not  that  [ 
he  steered  a  middle  course  for  safety. 
Having  read  verses  by  Louis  Unter-  I 
nieyer — "Paraphrases  from  the  Jap-  j 
anese" — he  was  moved  to  give  his  mu- 
steal  impressions  of  them.  Sound 
schooling,  however,  kept  him  from  be- 
ing vague,  and  delighting  solely  in 
agreeable  sounds.  He  had  musical 
Ideas  that  were  also  poetic;  further- 
more he  had  a  sense  of  color,  of  tints 
and  deml  tints,  and  in  his  use  of  un- 
common instrumentation  he  was  sin- 
cere, not  a  man  solely  seeking  to  as- 
tonish the  hearer.  The  Suite  is  In 
five  movements.  We  think  the  fourth, 
"Return,"  and  the  fifth  "Motion"  are 
too  much  alike  in  mood  to  endure  suc- 
cessfully the  juxtaposition,  delight- 
ful as  each  one  is.  Perhaps  Mr.  Zeck 
wer  wished  the  mood  to  continue,  to 
lull  the  hearer  to  the  end.  to  dismiss 
him  as  one  soothed  by  pleasant  dreams. 
'  whereas  another  might  have  forgotten 
Mr.  Untermeyer  and  constructed  an 
"imposing  apotheosis"  calling  In  the 
aid  of  cymbals  and  bass  drum,  sure  ap- 
plause—traps for  the  unthinking. 

The  good  old  overture  to  "Sakuntala" 
I  now  seems  in  spots  a  little  too  old.  One 
!  wishfs  that  much  of  the  "working-oul" 
i  measures   might   be  dropped;   yet  the 
sensuoUsness  of  the  chief  theme  which 
is  finally  turned  into  the  expression  of 
tumultuous  joy  leads  one  to  forget  the 
purel.v    academic    measures    and  the 
rather  conventional  hunting  or  war  fan- 
fares. 

Mr.  Nikisch  was  warmly  greeted,  for 
the  sake  of  his  father,  whose  leadership 
of  the  Boston   Symphony  orchestra  is 
I  still  memorable,  also  for  his  own  sake. 
1  The  report  of  his  ability  as  a  pianist 
j  had  long  preceded  his  arrival.    He  gave 
I  an    uncommonly    brilliant   and  mature 
I  performance  of  the  concerto  for  a  young 
man— he  Is  in  Ills  24th  year.  Not  that 
his  technical  proficiency  is  so  remark- 
able; young  pianists  and  violinists  now 
possess  a  mechanism  that  would  have 
seemed  astonishing  25  years  ago;  but 
very  few  pianists  of  Mr,  Niklsch's  ago 
'  show  the  musical  intelligence,  the  poise, 
the   poetic   feeling   in   lyrical  measure 
that  characterized  yesterday  his  inter- 
pretation. The  orchestra  gave  him  elo- 
quent support. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  on  Nov,  Itl, 
17  is  as  follows:  Dvorak's  Symphony  No, 
2,  D  minor;  Rous-sel's  "For  a  Spring 
Festival"  (first  time  here),  and  Mous- 
sorgsky's  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain." 
Roland  Hayes  of  Boston,  returning  from 
a  tour  in  Europe,  will  sing  FVanck's 
"Procession,"  an  aria  fram  Berlioz's 
I  "Childhood  of  Christ"  and  two  negro 
"Spirituals." 


DAMROSCH'S  MEMOIRS 

A  Great  Musical  Leader  Tells  of  His 
Work  and  Friends 

My  Musical  Life,    by    Walter    Damrosch;  | 
Charles  Scrlbners  Sons,  | 
This  Is  a  stout  volume  of  876  page?  | 
and  19  Illustrations.    It  was  to  be  ex-  | 
pected  that  Mr.  Damposoh  would  write  j 
an  entertaining  volume,  for  In  the  course  ! 
of  his  musical  activity,  variously  em-  | 
ployed,  he  has  met  many  celebrated  men 
and  women,  and,  having  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, enthusiasm,  and  the  gift  of  descrlp-  ] 
tion  ihls  recollections  will  Interest  the 
average  reader,  the  lover  of  amiable 
gossip  and  anecdotage,  however  faint 
his  liking  for  music  may  be. 
,'     Mr.  t>amrosch  begins  at  the  begln- 
'  ning.    The  pages  In  which  he  narrates 
episodes  erf  his  life  at  Breslau  as  a 
\  child  have  a  homely  charm,   and  the 
'  word  "homely"  is  here  used  in  Its  good 
r\  old  sense.    Nor  are  the  pages  about  his 
earlv  life  in  New  York  less  Interesting. 
Ki--  la'h.-T  •  •■:  ■  -nly 


.:{<'  condurti 
friow  he  t,ti'w  lii  thla  luanch  of  his  art  . 
how  he  labored  as  a  conductor  of  chorai 
and  pymphonlo  music,  as    a  lecturer 
when  ^planatlons  of  Wagmer's  operas 
were   thought  necessary— -this    Is  told 
without  undue  egotism  and  In  a  manner 
that  commands  respect.    In  the  telllnB: 
'18  has  much  to  say  about  this  or  that 
^'lnKe^  or  musician— for  the  terms  are 
often  not  synonymous.     An  the  oipen- 
ing  sentence  of  his  book  Is  "I  am  an  | 
.vmerlcan  musician."  It  la  natural  that  \ 
fls  an  American  he  .should  speak  of  the  j 
part  played  by  him  and  those  nearest 
lilm  In  the  world  war.     He  devotes  a  | 
chapter  to  Boston  and  In  It  has  much 
to  say  alwut  the  musical  life  here,  as 
he  knew  it,  and  the  friends  he  made. 
Two  or,  three  papres  are  concerned  with  | 
Dr.  Muck,  who,  he  .-ays.  refused  to  play  : 
"The  SUir  Spangled  Banner"  In  Provi- 
dence.   In  this  Mr.  Damrosoh  has  been  1 
misinformed.    Dr.  MuKi'k  did  not  refuse 
to  p'ay  the  air.    He  was  willing  to  do  i 
It,  though  he  miffht  have  done  It  with  ! 
a  sneer.    It  was  the  management  of  the 
orchestra  that  refused  the  requeet  on 
the  ground  that  the  performance  would 
ba  out  of  place  at  a  symphony  concert. 
Tlie  chapter  In   which   Mx.  Damrosch 
sppaks  of  the  Influence  of  women,  now  i 
health:/,  now  pernicious,  on  orchestral 
concerts  Is  a  study,  for  the  most  part, 
of  musical  politics  In  New  York.  In 
another  chapter,  "Dead  Composers,"  lie 
names  works  once  popular  and  now  for- 
gotten.   .Surely  he  errs  In  mentioning 
Gr<ildmark  among  them.     There  are  a 
few  slips  of  memory.    Brahms  did  not 
write  his  Clarinet  Quintet  for  the  young- 
er Baermann   (page  47)   who  died  in 
inin.    The   Quintet  was  composed  for 
Muehlfeld  in  1891. 

There  (Bos'ton)?  produced  (for  the' 
first  time  in  America,  I  think)  Gluck'a 
'Orpheus.'  "  This  was  in  April,  1S85. 
The  opera  was  produced  In  English  in 
New  York  in  1863,  when  Feli-cita  Vest- 
vall,  "The  Magnificent,"  took  the  part 
of  Orpheua. 

Liszt's  "Ce  qu,  on  entend  sur  les 
Montagnes"  has  "never  been  performed 
nere  (New  York)  to  my  knowledge."  It 
v.ns  performed  In  New  York  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  on  Jan.  9,  1869. 
There  is  an  adequate  index. 

AvhwA  APPEARS 

'IN  'Autumn  leaves' 

few  ^Oriental  Impressions" 
and  Group  of  Divertisse- 
ments Included 

At  th6*Boston  Opera  House  last  even- 
ling,  pivlowa  presented  "Autumn 
Leaves, her  new  "Oriental  Impres- 
sions" aid  a  varied  group  of  divertisse- 
ments. 

Against  a  background  of  yellowing  fo- 
liage, ballerinas  whirled  for  "Autumn 
Leaves,'-"  stirred  by  the  north  wind, 
drifting,  fluttering,  nnally  swept  off  In 
a  wintrj-  blast.  Pavlowa  as  a  last  lin- 
gering chrysanthemum  becomes  the 
wind's  victim.  Is  torn  away  and  hurled 
to  the  ground.  A  Poet  comes  upon  the 
drooping  chrysanthemum,  picks  her  up 
and  tenderly  smoothes  her  petals,  when 
along  comes  the  fitful  'Wind  again,  tears 
her  from  his  grasp  and  hurls  her  among 
the  mischievous  leaves.  The  poet  con- 
tents himself  •with  aTless-faded  flower. 

Mme.  Pavlowa  was  assisted  by  M. 
|Novikoff  as  the  Poet  and  M.  Oliveroff 
I  as  t.he  North  Wind.  The  music  is 
|ChOpin'.<;. 

The  "Oriental  Impressions"  intro- 
Iduced  earlier  in  the  week  were  again 
presentijd,  including  the  quaintly 
jcharming  Japanese  dances;  the  Hindu 
wedding,  with  the  colorful,  undulating 
jdance  of  the  nautch  girls,  and  Krishna 
[piping  to  Rhada  in  a  truly  Hindu  idyll. 
[On  second  viewing  they  again  impress 
|with  their  beauty  and  authenticity. 

Among  the  divertlsements,  Pavlowa 
[again  danced  her  gavotte  with  M.  Vag- 
!in.skl,  in  picturesque  directoire  costume, 
ito  cla^iorous  enthusias'  mthat  was  not 
satisfied  until,  after  half  a  dozen  bows, 
[the  dance  was  graciously  repeated. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  enthusl- 
lastlc  audience. 


-Thu  BfJit  Plays  of  1922-23  and  the  Year  Book  of  the  Drama  in  j 
Amwica,"  edited  by  Burns  Mantle,  a  volume  of  610  pages,  is  published  by  i 
Small.  Maynard  &  Co.  of  Boston.   It  is  the  fourth  volume  of  series 
.    The  first  question  one  naturally  asks  is,  what  were  the  10  best  plays 
In  Mr.  Mantle's  eyes?    They  were  "Rain,"  "You  and  I,  .Loyalties, 
"Icebound,"  "Why  Not?"  "The  Fool,"  "Merton  of  the  Movies,"  "The  Old 
Soak,"  "R."  U.  R,"  and  "Mary  the  8rd." 

One  may  wonder  if  Mr.  Mantle  in  his  heart  of  heart  really  considers 
"The  Fool"  worthy  of  a'  place  among  the  ten.  He  admits  that  it  is 
"frankly  a  sermon  play,  obvious  in  its.  mechanic  and  simple  in  its  text  . 

But  for  all  its  obvious  adherence  to  theatrical  conventions,  The 
Fo'ol"'is  effective  dramatic  entertainment,  human  and  sincere,  and  greatly 
beloved  of  the  public  it  was  intended  to  reach."  Yes,  many  liked  the  play, 
but  does  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pe-pul  make  a  play  one  of  the  best  ?  Nor 
does  a  long  run  decide  the  merits  of  a  play.  And  is  Mr.  Mantle  sure  that 
"The  Fool"  is  a  "sincere"  play,  written  without  thought  of  all,  conven- 
tional tricks  and  devices  ? 

Unfortunately  Boston  has  not  seen  the  majority  of  the  plays  named 
by  Mr.  Mantle.  No  one  will  dispute  the  right  of  "Loyalties;*  to  its  honor- 
able  position,  yet  Mr.  Sheppard  Butler,  who  reviews  the  season  m  Chicago 
n/T,.  Mor,fia  TTi-fnr-ms  iis!  t.hnt  "Lovalties"  had  "a  sorry  time  of  it  m 

and  it  re- 


'W.  A.  Darlington  apropos  of  "Back 
Methuselah,"  performed  at  Blrming- 
Itam,  Eng.,  "That  Mr.  Shaw  Is  a  great 
[inajt  Is  an  Idea  now  pretty  generally 
Wcepted  among  us  and  we  have  had 
^Is  own  word  on  the  point  more  than 
ace.  But  if  you  -want  a  proof  of  his 
tature  you  tave  It  here  in  "Back  to 
ethuselah.'    It  takes  a  great  man  to 
lioose   eternity  as  his  theme  and  to 
idle  it  without  making  himself  look 
nail." 


^od  old  "Ticket  of  Leave  Man"  was 
^nounced  for  revival  In  London  todaj^. 
should  like  to  see  Hawkshaw  again. 
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for  Mr.  Mantle,  informs  us  that  "Loyalties"  had  "a  sorry 
that  city.  "There  was  no  one  to  come  to  its  rescue 
mained  but  four  weeks,  to  meagre  patronage.  Two  or  three  visitmg 
producers  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  when  'Loyalties'  left,  and  contem- 
plated the  catastrophe  at  close  range.  They  threw  up  their  hands  in  de- 
spair, professing  themselves  completely  at  a  loss  as  to  what  the  provinces 
want."  And  Mr.  Butler  says:  "No  play  of  serious  import  or  striking 
value  as  entertainment  made  any  deep  impression  on  the  mid- West  metrop- 

Might  not  this  be  written  of  the  season  m  Boston? 

Mr.  Mantle  thinks  that  the  season  in  New  York  was  exceptionally 
clean  and  stimulating;  there  were  very  few  plays  that  ruffled  the  purists. 
"The  bedroom  farce,  for  instance,  was  conspicuously  rare,  so  rare  that  we 
cannot  now  recall  a  single  lace  counterpane  torn  and  trampled  by  a  wan- 
dering husband,  nor  a  single  picture  of  a  worried  gentleman  peeking  out 
from  under  a  Fifi's  bed." 

As  to  his  choice  of  the  10  he  has  this  to  say:  "The  assumption  of  1 
omniscience,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  voluntary.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
say  there  were  no  other  plays  just  as  good  in  the  season's  list.  But  we 
do  say  that  these  are  the  10  that,  to  our  notion,  reflect  the  most  credit 
upon  the  playwrights  who  composed  them,  the  producers  who  staged 
them  and  the/ public  that  indorsed  them."  These  10  plays  are  described 
by  Mr.  Mantle  at  length— 400  pages  are  devoted  to  them.  There  are 
copious  extracts  from  the  dialogue  of  each  one,  and  there  are  notes  con- 
ceming  the  authors  of  the  plays. 

As  "The  Old  Soak"  is  now  at  Selwyn's,  it  may  interest  the  curious  to 
know  that  the  full  name  of  the  author  is  Donald  Robert  Perry  Marquis; 
that  he  was  bom  at  Walnut— fortunately  not  Chestnut— Illinois,  in  1878; 
that  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  I 

Then  follows  in  the  yolume  a  list  of  the  plays  produced  in  New  York 
from  June  15,  1922,  to  June  15,  1923,  with  the  names  of  the  authors,  the  I 
theatres  where  the  plays  were  produced,  the  casts  and  a  short  but  satis-  ( 
ctory  sketch  of  the  plot  in  each  case— that  is,  when  there  was  a  plot. 

There  is  a  record  of  the  Little  Theatre  Tournament  held  in  New  York  , 
last  May,  a  statistical  summary  of  performances,  dates  and  birthplaces  j 
of  actors  and  actresses — it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  birtii- 
day  of  an  actress  is  a  movable  feast — a  necrology.    An  index  of  plays 
and  casts;  finally,  an  index  of  authors.  % 

Fourteen  plays  had  over  500  performances  on  Broadway:  "Lightnin' " 
led  with  ■'291;  "The  Bat"  followed  with  867;  "Shuffle  Along"  came  l*t 
i  with  504.    "Kiki"  had  600  performances. 

Mr.  Mantle's  fourth  volume,  as  the  three  preceding,  is  invaluable 
to  all  that  have  to  do  with  the  theatre,  whether  they  *are  comedians,  dra- 
j  matists,  critics,  historians  of  the  stage,  or  inveterate  theatregoers.  One 
I  need  not  necessarily  be  bound  by  hisMecision  concerning  "the  10  best"; 
i  how  many  critics  in  New  York  would  agree  on  any  10? — but  one  admires 
his  patience  and  his  accuracy;  the  conciseness  of  the  sketches  of  the 
many  plays  outside  the  10;  the  good  humor  displayed  in  the  writing. 

Although  this  is  the  first  week  of  opera,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  the  announcements  today  in  The  Herald  that  concerts  are  not  therefore 
put  aside.  There  should  be  curiosity  this  afternoon  to  hear  the  reorgan- 
ized Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  York  under  its  new  leader.  Mr. 
Schwartz,  the  baritone,  has  been  applauded  by  the  competent  in  other 
cities;  Mme.  Szumowska  has  not  been  heard  here  with  orchestra  for  some 
I  years. 

\        Mme.  Galli-Curci  virill  delight  her  faithful  followers  at  the  Boston 
'  Opera  House;  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  will  begin  its  season  at 
I  the  St.  James.    The  Boston  Flute  Players  Club  will  give  a  concert  at 
1  the  Boston  Art  Club,  but  this  is  in  a  double  sense  a  club  affair,  and,  we  / 
understand  that  member'ship  in  the  former  is  necessary  for  admittance. 

The  Apollo  Club,  Frederick  Bristol,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Hubermann,  vio- ; 
linist,  will  be  heard  in  the  course  of  the  week.    Mr.  Bristol  will  play  a  | 
piece  by  Henry  Cowell,  which  occasions  this  note  on  the  program  of  the  i 
recital:  ' 
"Henry  Cowell  is  one  of  the  younger  American  composers,  who,  in  j 
some  of  his  compositions,  makes  use  of  the  higher  harmonies  in  tone 
;  clusters*    When  the  clusters  embrace  both  black  and  white  notes  over  a 
i  range  of  two  octaves  or  more,  a  forearm  technique  is  imperative. 

"  'The  Tides  of  Manaunaun'  was  inspired  by  an  old  Irish  legend,  'Be- 
fore  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  gods  were  devoting  all  their  time  to 
'  merrymaking.  The  particles  out  of  which  the  universe  was  to  be  created 
I  Were  spoiling.  This  alarmed  the  gods.  The  god  of  motion  then  caused 
I  the  particles  to  move  in  rhythmic  waves  that  they  might  retain  their 
I  freshness  until  such  time  as  the  deities  should  cease  their  frolicking  and 
'  create  the  universe.' " 

I  Then  there  will  be  Elsie  Janis's  entertainment  next  Saturday  nigh' 

Symphony  hall,  when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  away 
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HAYE3  AT  PRAGUE 

As  Roland  Hayes  of  Boston  w411  sing 
here  at  the  Symphony  concerts  of  Nov. 
16,  17,  the  following  cablegram  to  the 
New  York  Herald  is  of  local  Interest: 

PRAGUE,  Oct.  23— A  race  riot  with 
reverse  English — the  negro  coming  out 
victorious  over  warring  European  ele- 
ments— occurrejj  when  Roland  Hayes, 
negro  tenor,  precipitated  a  disturbance 
at  his  second  concert  here.  He  had  re- 
ceived an  enthusla.stic  greeting  at  the 
first,  but  when  hi.s  accompanist  an- 
nounced in  German  that  the  first  num- 
ber would  be  a  negro  song  Instead  of 
an  Italian  selection  by  Scarlatti,  Czech 
patriots  arose  In  the  front  row,  ishout- 
Ing,  '"What's  b^^come  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage?" Others  in  the  audience  took 
up  the  protest  and  the  tumult  grew. 

The  pianist  repeated  the  announce- 
ment In  English,  whereupon  the  dis- 
turbance further  Increased.  Then  Hayes 
smilingly  advanced  on  the  stage  to  say 
that  those  who  objected  would  receive 
their  money  back  at  the  box  office  and 
the  hotheads  withdrew.  Hayes  sang 
several  numbers  by  Dvorak,  Schubert 
and  Bohu,mann.  At  his  first  concert  In 
tba  City  Hall,  where  German  Is  not 
aUowed,  he  had  sung  only  English, 
Fi-ench  and  Italian  songs. 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Hayes,  we  quote  from 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  Dally  Telegraph 
of  London: 

"It  may  be  a<Jfcepted  as  a  general 
principle  that  no  one  can  sing  negro 
songs  and  spirituals  so  well  as  a  negro. 
The  moment  sophistication  creeps  in 
they  begin  to  lose  that  peculiar  appeal 
they  have  for  our  European  ears. 
■\^''lthln  the  last  two  or  three  years  a 
j  number  of  English  singers,  attracted  hy 
Ithelr  intrinsic  beauty  and,  no  doubt, 
considerably  Influenced  by  the  singing 
of  Mr.  Roland  Hayes,  have  dared  to 
'interpret'  them  at  public  recitals,  and 
have  met  with  much  applause  for  eo 
jf  .  — 

^dolng.  But  Mr.  Hayes, 'artist  the^ 
is,  stands  as  It  were,  half-way  betW 
the  /*ilture  of  Europe — he  is  equally 
home  with  Mozart  and  Reynaldo  Halu  V 
—and  the  traditional  music  of  his  own| 
people,  and,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
sophistication  has  crept  Into  his  sing- 
ing of  these  old  songs." 


I 


HEWITT  AT  CHEMNITZ 

Some  may  remember  Owen  Hewitt, 
a  tenor,  who  sang  the  solo  In  Florent 
Schmltt's  "Chant  du  Guerre"  when  It 
was  produced  here  at  a  concert  by  the 
Boston  Musical  Association. 

Last  May  he  signed  a  contract  with 
the  opera  In  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  to  sing 
lyrio  roles  there  for  tw-o  years.  He 
sang  the  opening  night  of  the  season, 
Aug.  81,  taking  the  part  of  Oberon  in 
Weber's  opera  of  that  name  at  a  day's 
notice,  replacing  a  tenor  who  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill.  He  sang  the  part  six 
times  with  marked  success;  also  that 
of  Froh  in  "Rhelngold,"  Lionel  in 
"L'eclalr"  by  Halevy  and  In  an  opera 
by  Schubert,  "Welberverschwoerung." 
His  last  role  was  that  of  Count  Alma- 
viva  In  the  "Barber  of  Seville." 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  bom  in  South  Bos- 
ton 24  years  ago.  He  studied  singing 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Mr.  Clayton  Gilbert  called  the 
attention  of  a  gentleman  who  Is  much 
interested  in  music,  and  in  singing  par- 
ticularly, to  Mr.  Hewitt.  Arrangement'^ 
were  made  that  he  should  study  In  Ne^ 

nrk  with  a  prominent  teacher,  also  I- 


^tt^^KL  with   relief   tv)\  ihelr  orlginai   i,o.s.  .  i: 

^^^^r/  1  next  t'"iP  *he  petite  bourgeolse  ■will  try 

i^^^ ^                                           '  the  Odeon. 

"It  is   unsubstantial,  but  is  carried 

rlln.  through  with  all  the  lightness  of  ex- 
Mr.  Howltt  has  a  tall,  commanding  \  perlenced  acting  which  cannot  fall  to 

figure,  an  expressive  face  and  should  I  amuse."   

go  far. 

  I    "Polly"  Gay's  sequel  to  "The  Beg- 

STAQE  NOTES  FROM  ABROAD  gars  Opera"  closed  Its  run  of  357  per- 

The  Dally  Telegraph  says  that  Henry  ,  formances  in  London  last  month. 

Arthur  Jones's  play    "The  Lie."  pro-  ;             Patrick  Campbell  hopes  to  ap- 

tluced  In  London  last  month  says  It  is  ^^j.       London  early  next  season  In  a 

■  By    Ibsen    out    of    Sardou    and    It  revival  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
claims  close   couslnshlp  wiUi  aU  tb* 


acted  the  part  when  David  Belasi  o 
produced  the  little  play  here  at 
Herald  Square  Theatre  In  1900? 


the 


plays  which  In  the  period  of  'The  Sec- 
ond  Mrs.    Tanqueray'    were  reckoned 
great,  and  are  today  called  artificial.  It 
's  a  beautifully  constructed  piece  of, 
■age   machinery."     The   Times  says: 
Mr.  Jones's  play  Is  a  string  of  crises 
Id  Interruptions  very  dexterously  ar- 
I'lged.    ...    So  deftly  patterned,  it 
like  one  of  those  engraved  and  hand- 
iired  fashion-plates  common  In  the 
;tles  which  when  we  come  upon  them 
;■   chance  demand  our  admiration  for 
their     competent     workmjinshlp,  but 
which  are  without  significance  for  us 
now." 


When  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth" 
was  produced  in  French  at  the  Odeon, 
Paris,  last  month,  the  music  for  It  was 
arranged  from  Schumann's  composi- 
tions. 


IN  THE  MUSICAl  WORLD 

John  Payne  singing  negro  "spirituals  ' 
In  London.  "Mr.  Pajme  seems  to  have 
remembered  that  he  was  singing  In  a 
London  concert  hall  and  not  In  a  plan- 
tation. He  ■was  too  polite,  and  his 
rhythms  lacked  the  final  snap.  But  even 
so,  these  beautiful,  simple  expressions 
of  the  fundamental  emotions  by  naive 
minds  could  not  fall  to  affect  one.  Per- 
haps the  most  poignant  was  the  negro 
convict  song,  "Water  Boy,"  though  it 
has  been  too  much  arranged  as  a  con- 
.  cert  piece  by  Mr.  Avery  Robinson." 


In  the  opinion  of  the  London  Times, 
Kenneth  Douglas,  who  died  recently, 
might  have  become  eventually  a  second 
Charles  Hawtrey.  "HLs  stage  tempera- 
ment was  strangely  Hawtreyan.  He 
had  a  distinct  individuality  of  his  own, 
and  a  malleable  one,  so  he  did  not  fall 
into  a  groove  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  never  more  effective  than  when  he 


had  an  eyeglass  and  a  drawl  and  a 
look  of  Ineffable  fatuity.    He  could  be 
I  even  brisk  and  breezy  or  flabby  and 
I  inert  as  occasion  demanded,   and  his 
\  manner  was  always  Ingratiating.'" 


It  was  stated  In  the  program  notes  of, 
a  symphony  concert  In  London  last 
month,  when  Paul  Hlndemlth's  "Nusch- 
Nuschl"  dances  were  played  in  England 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  is  "a  com- 
poser much  discussed  in  Central  Eu- 
rope." This  led  the  Times  to  say: 
"It  that  Is  so  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  either  Central  Europe  is 
much  in  need  of  a  more  worthy  subject 
of  discussion,  or  else  that  the  dances 
are  far  from  representing  Mr.  Paul 
Hindemlth  at  his  best.  Of  Individuality, 
of  any  characteristic  thought  or  bias, 
we  could  not  find  a  trace.  Mr.  Hinde- 
mlth appears  so  anxious  to  steer  a 
course  that  will  offend  neither  the  an- 
cients nor  the  moderns  that  he  seems  to 
have  lost  all  desire  to  assert  himself." 

Mr.  Newman  called  The  Dances  "poor 
stuff."  "Hindemlth  is  regarded  In 
some  German  circles  as  a  young  man 
of  promise— which,  of  course,  as  we 
know  from  sad  experience  In  this 
country,  means  nothing,  for  the  Judg- 
ment hall  of  musical  history  is  strewn 
with  dishonoored  promissory  notes. 
Hindemlth    can    do   better  than 


^  ■    -D  -i>  io<=f    Still     Hindemlth    can    ao    oetier  inai 
Irenee  Mauget  produced  fhese  trivial  dances,  which  merely  sug 

onth  his  version  of  "The  Idiot"  based  _  tnes®  a    aiendelssohn    who    has  heard 


The  question  of  Perosl's  present  men- 
tal condition  was  raised  here  when  the 
Sistlne  chapel  choir  gave  its  first  con- 
cert. Mgr.  Rella,  the  director,  gave  this 
Information  to  a  correspondent  in  New 
York: 

"Musically    speaking,    according  to 
Rella,    Perosi   is   still   of   sound  mind, 
though  Mgr.  Rella  says  that  these  lat- 
est works  are  not  of  his  best.    In  other' 
affairs  he  is  quite  cuckoo.    He  is  de- 1 
termined  to   go   to   England  and  join 
the  Anglican  church.     This  might  not 
be  convincing  to  an  alienist  but  when' 
—as  Rella  tells  me  he  did— he  suddenly 
exclaims  in  a  circle  of  friends,  'Son  il' 
flgllo  del  due  tnadre,"   and  fights  like; 
everything  when  they  labor  to  convince 
him    that    It    is    humanly  impossible, 
tliat   sounds  as  If  he  really  had  lost 
track." 


on  Dostoievsky's  novel. 


Ee»t  ,  ,, 

some  mild  Stravinsky. 


"Le  Prince  Jean,"  a  four-act  melo- 
drama by  Charles  Mere,  served  to  re- 
open the  Theatre  de  la  Rennalssance 
under  the  direction  of  Louis  Verneuil. 
It  probably  will  be  classified  as  a  hit.. 
The    story  tells  of    a  young  Belgian 

iiobleman  designated  as   Prince  J^^"'  1  risiac^ln  Glastonbury  may  be  only  a 
French   foreign   legiora  i  " 


And  of  the  finale  "Aphrodisiac"  of 
a  new  string  quartet  by  Rutland 
Boughton,  Mr.  Newman  wrote:  "It  was 
agreed  among  the  critics  present  that 
the  latter  did  not  live  up  to  its  at- 
tractive title;  as  one  of  the  younger 
bretheren  remarked,  what  Is  an  aphro 


who  joins  the 
under  the  assumed  ftame  of  Lucient 
after  ruining  himself  and  dishonoringj 
I  his  family  through  gambling.  Six  years| 
j  later,  and  while  with  his  regiment  Inj 
Africa,  he  hears  his  former  fiancee, 
Claire,  has  married  unworthily,  where- 
upon he  returns  to  Brussels.  He  there 
regains  her  love  despite  the  opposition 
of  his  brother,  sister  and  Baron  Arn- 
helm  with  the  latter  threatening  to 
disclose  Lucien's  comprising  old  love, 
letters  to  Claire  unless  he  relents.  The 
soldier  regains  the  epistles  at  the  point 
of  a  gun,  but  his  brother  turns  about 
and  reveals  Lucien's  illegitimate  birth. 
Although  legally  entitled  to  bear  the 


sedative  In  London." 


Apropos  of  the  performance  of  Puc 
cint's  opera  by  the  San  Carlo  company 
this  week,  the  following  editoj/lal  ar- 
ticle from  the  N.  Y.  Herald  le  of  In- 

"As  an  echo  of  the  tragic  rumble  of 
its  earthquake  there  floats  to  the  oc- 
cidental ■world  the  report  that  the 
original  of  "Madame  Butterfly"  Is 
penniless  on  the  island  of  Klouseln,  off 
the  coast  of  Japan.  This  Is  presumably 
the  lady  known  to  the  operatic  stage 
as  Cho-Cho-San,  who  Is  described  in 


"Rhythm!  Rhythm!  It  Is  like  hav- 
ing a  purpose  in  life;  It  gets  people  out 
of  every  kind  of  hole  and  covers  up  any 
deficiencies.  It  is  doubly  important  on 
the  'cello,  which  has  not  half  the 
colour  and  versality  of  the  violin,  and 
on  any  solo  Instrument  which  has  no 
standard  of  reference  but  Itself." 

"The  thought  would  persistently  re-- 
cur— song  Is  a  thing  to  take  a  risk  or 
two  with.  It  Is  no  good  hoping  that 
It  win  sing  itself.  The  singer  must 
dash  Into  It,  greatly  daring;  must  for- 
get all  he  has  learned  about  glottis  and 
diaphragm,  even  about  phrase  and  dic- 
tion, and  make  this  particular  song  go 
home,  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

"The  hurrahs  o-irer  MmeWeritza  In 
Vienna  have  caused  the  resignation  of 
Alfred  Plccaver,  the  leading  tenor  of 
the  Vienna  State  Opera.  He  feels 
himself  subordinated  and  aggrieved. 
It  we  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Piccarver 
lived  for'a  time  In  Troy,  N.  Y. 


  the  fable  of  John  Luther  Long  and  ex 

famlly'Viame'  the  boy  prefers  to  dlsap-  pressed  In  the  music  of  Glacomo  Puccini, 
pear  and  quits  Brussels,  while  the  girl  gij,!. 


arranges  to  Join  him  abroad  after 
securing  her  divorce. — Variety. 

The  new  Repertory  Theatre  at  Ox- 
lord,  Eng.,  opened  on  Oct.  22  with  a 
performance    of    Shaw's    "Heartbreak  ^ 
House."    The  theatre  has  a  new  system  ^ 

of  stage  lighting  and  a  new  "presenta- 
tional" stage  from  a  design  by  J.  «■ 
Fagan.  A  different  play  will  be  per-  ^ 
formed  each  week  during  term.  The  j 
first  list  includes  "The  Importance  ol 
Being  Earnest,"  Lady  Gregory's  trans- 
lation of  Goldonl's  "MIrandollna,  '  St. 
John    Hankin's  "The    Return  of  the 

■  Prodigal,"  Ibsen's  "The  Master  Build- 
er"  MuSSet's  "No  Trifling  With  Love' 

rand  "'the  Rivals."  If  the  scheme  re- 
ceives the  support  of  the  members  of 
the  university  and  the  people  of  Oxford, 
the  theatre  will  be  made  Into  a  perma- 
nent one,  and  it  Is  stated  that  "the  en- 
tire profits  .  .  .  will  be  devoted  to 
the  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent theatre  for  classical  repertory 
during  term  time  In  Oxford."  Many 
disainguished  men  of  letters  have  given 
their' support  to  the  venture. 


"Vertu    .    .    .    Vertu!"   produced  at 
the   Theatre   des   Maturins.   Paris,  on 
I  Oct.  13,  tilts  at  official  windmills.  A 
I  matter-of-fact  mine-owner  has  a  lovely 
!  wife,  who  has  written  a  play  demon- 
i  strating  her  perfect  fidelity.  In  the  face 
j  of    most    pressing    temptations.  "Full 
of  excitement,  they  take  it  to  the  House 
{  of  Mollere.    But  these  homely  files  find 
the  Theatre  Francais  to  be  a  web  full 
of  the  most  unexpected  spiders.  Chlel! 
among  them  are  the  minister  of  marine 
—apparently   installed  In   the  theatre, 
since  he  took  his  baths  there — and  a 
scheming  socletalre,  Mile.  Pivert,  whom 
he  protects.    The  latter,  Jealous  of  a 
rival's  mairlage.  nearly  pudls  M.  Ver- 
dier  Into  the  divorce  court,  and  In  the 
mean  time  pushes  the  minister  In  the 
direction  of  the  virtuous  wife.  The  min- 
ister need.s  no  encouragement,  and  fas- 
cinated by  Mme.  Verdier,  attacks  her 
Impregnability  with  such  recklessness 


"To    know    that    a   little  crumpled 
butterfly  like  the  heroine  of  this  pa-  | 
thetic  libretto  really  lived  will  be  news 
to  most  of  those  who  have  wept  over  | 
her  melodious  sufferings.    What   most  | 
of  the  world  did  know  was  her  previous 
incarnation  in  the  pages  of  Pierre  Loti. 
Then  the  Little  Lady  of  the  Lanterns 
and  the  kimono  answered  to  the  name 
of  Madame  Chrj-santheme.   for  It  was 
in  French  that  the  novelist  Introduced 
her  to  the  West. 

In  that  form  she  first  inspired  the 
music  makers.    Andre  Messager  com- 
posed a  score  about  her  woes.  The 
oper  acalled   "Madame  Chrysantheme" 
was  sung  often  In  Paris  and  once  at  the 
Lexington  Avenue  Opera  House  here. 
Indeed,  it  came  before  "Madama  But- 
terfly" by  about  11  years,  having  first 
been  performed  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Renaissance  In  Paris  in  1893.    It  was 
not  until  1904  that  "Madama  Butterfly" 
was  produced  at  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
with  such  disastrous  results  that  Puc- 
cini withdrew  the  work  at  once  from 
that  stage  to  try  It  again  In  Rome. 
Within  two  years  It  had  been  accepted  1 
by  the  Impresarios  of  25  leading  lyric 
theatres  of  Europe.     The  work  might  | 
never  have  come  Into  existence  had  not 
Puccini  seen  the  Belasco  version  of  the  ' 
Long  play  at  a  London  theatre  and  at 
i  once  been  captivated  by  the  romance  1 
and  beauty  of  the  story. 

No  such  success  came  to  "Madame] 
Chrysantheme"  In  spite  of  the  resem- 
I  blance  between  the  two  fables  of  Jap- 
•  anese  and  western  love.    It  was  never 
supposed  that    the  heroine  of  LotI  or 
Long  and.  In  Italian,  of  HUca  and  Giac- 
'  osa,  ever  had  a  special  original.  She 
was  thought  to  be  made  up  of  all  the 
smiles  and  tears  of  the  geishas  who 
danced  and  sang  for  the  visitors  from 
the  western  world  whether  they  were 
naval  officers  or  not. 

If  one  of  them  suffer^  more  than  the 
little  heroine  of  either  story,  she  Is  an- 
other minor  tragedy  In  the  devastating 
horror  that  swept  her  land.  Did  she  look 
like  Elsa  Szamosy  whom  Henry  Savage 


hedges — Is  at  last  on  the  open  road — 
and  sprints  Into  the  local  station  just 
as  the  last  up-traln  comes  puffing  In — 
all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  young  couple  embark  in  their 
frail  craft — steer  it  with  easy  confidence 
down  the  rushing  stream — pass  a  kalei- 
doscopic panorama  of  wooded  land- 
scape, scattered  cottages,  busy  port  with 
its  black  hulls  and  forest  of  masts — are 
swished  out  to  eea  among  the  breakers — 
then  cross  the  harbor  bar  (the  "caption" 
quoting  a  verse  from  Tennyson)  and 
are  at  last  picked  up  by  the  huge  liner 
— before  the  band  has  played  the  open- 
ing bars  of  "Dixie."  Watching  the.se 
things,  >"OU  have  the  sensation  of  living 
"one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life"  In  a 
few  seconda.  It  is  great  fun  thus  to 
cheat  time  and  play  the  dickens  with 
the  clock.  1  count  it  the  chief  pleasure  i 
'to  be  enjoyed  from  the  motion  pictures. 

—A.  B.  WALKLEY. 


that  he  misses  a  slt'dng  of  the  Cham-  l  jj^ought  from  Hungary  to  sing  the  role 
ber  and  loses  his  post.  The  catastrophe  English?  Like  Geraldlne  Farrar,  first 
sends  the  several  couples  flying  back    1  most    famous    Metropolitan  Cho- 

Cho-San?    Or  like  Blanche  Bates,  who 


I 


A  report  from  Milan  states  that  Puc- 
cini Is  suing  Ricordl,  music  publisher, 
upon  the  grounds  of  infringing  op  his 
melodies  from  "Tosca"  and  Madama 
Butterflv"  for  popular  dance  numbers, 
while  specifying  "Avalon"  and  Cho 
Cho  San"  as  his  particular  grievances^ 
Ricordl  acknowledges  the  similarity  of 
the  melodies,  but  declares  an  indepen- 
dent New  York  branch  as  responsible. 
Puccini  demands  a  payment  of  the 
sums  received  by  the  New  York  office 
for  the  fox  trots  and  also  an  Indemnity 
for  the  artistic  damages  suffered.— Va- 
riety. 

Reger's  piano  concerto  In  P  minor: 
"It  Is  a  work  of  great  length,  cast  in 
the  conventional  three-movement  form, 
but  Us  size  is  the  only  Impressive  thing 
about  It.  The  music  resembles  the 
heavy  German  architecture  of  the  pre- 
war period,  ponderouly  garlanded  with 
ornament.  Its  dissonances  are  merely 
the  current  coinage  of  the  modern  mu- 
sioal  mint,  and  much  depreciated  at 
that.  Remove  them,  and  the  dry,  un-  | 
Imaginative  pedantry  alone  remains.  j 

FILM   NOTES  ^ 

Will  Hays  in  London;  "The  film  might 
be  an  enormous  agent  In  promoting  in- 
ternational understanding.  Steps  had 
been  taken  to  ensure  that  every  picture 
which  left  America  for  abroad  would 
truly  portray  American  life  and  aspira- 
■  tlons  and  that  every  picture  that  went 
into  the  United  Slates  would  interpret 
correctly  the  life  of  other  countries.  ' 

T  P  O'Connor  at  the  same  luncheon. 
"The  cinema  Industry  cannot  be  con- 
ducted on  the  lines  of  a  Sunday  school 
;  entertainment.  It  must  be  primarily 
for  amusement,  but  It  must  be  clean 
amusement." 

On  the  film  we  are  surprised  and  de- 
lighted by  seelnfe  human  beings  moving 
much  more   rapidly   tlian   they   do  in 
actual  life.     We  gain   thereby  a  new- 
sense  of  freedom  and  power.    We  over- 
come   vicariously    the    limitations  of 
nature.    We  see  a  "gentle  Knight  y- 
nricklng  on  the  plain,"  and  he  pricks  at 
such  a  rate  that  his  horse  seems  to  fly 
and  the  plain  to  roll  backwards.  Escap- 
ing prisoners  ascend  flights 
eao  from  point  to  point  of  the  ^atue 
ments  in  a  flash.    Motor-cars  dash  fron^ 
New  York  to  Utica  before  you  can  say 
New  lor^      murderer  has  reached  the 
on    the   other  side-tra^er..es 
gilded     saloons— races  down 
corridors— emerges  Into 
grounds— leap.'  half 


knife, 
door — is 
several 
endless 
Fpaclous 


Some  of  the  scnes  In  the  film  version 
of  "Ben  Hur"  are  to  be  "shot"  In  France 
with  French  supers  and  30  players  from 
this  country. 

Mr.  Rex  Ingram  threw  some  Interest-  1 
Ing  sidelights  on  the  problem  oT  film-  • 
production  in  America.    From  a  tech-  j 
nlcal  point  of  view,  he  said,  a  stage 
very  near  perfection  had  been  reached. 
But  there  was  something  lacking  which 
made  him  realize  that,  without  change 
of  environment,  he  had  already  given 
the  best  that  was  in  him.    America  was 
a  great  country,  but  for  the  artist  It 
was  still  too  new.     Atmosphere,  color 
and  romance  were  missing,  and  nothing 
could  replace  them.    They  could  only  be 
found  in  older  countries.    It  seemed  to 
him,    moreover,    that    American  film- 
production  was  entirely  dominated  by 
the  supposed  wants  of  the  public  and 
the  reaction  at  the  box-office  window. 
The  instant  a  new  type  of  film  Was  suc- 
cessful, every  producer  in  the  country 
began   to    make   slavish    copies  of  It, 
which  were  usually  far  Inferior  to  the 
model  and  fell  flat.    Titles,  for  similar 
reasons,  were  frequently  changed,  and  i 
films   were   thus   sent   Into   the   world  ; 
handicapped  by  the  most  ludicrously  In-  I 
appropriate  names.    As  for  him,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  box-office  should  be  the 
artist's  last  consideration,  since  It  had 
been  proved  over  and  over  again,  that  \ 
it  was  quite  Impossible  to  say  In  ad- 
vance ■n-hat   the   public   wanted.  The 
public  did  not  know  Itself.     An  artist 
should  work  to  please  himself,  and  if 
he  was  sincere  he  was  sure  to  win  the 
appreciation  he  desired.    Par  too  many 
films  were  produced,  for  only  about  one 
in  every  hundred  was  worth  looking  at. 
Among  all  the  films  he  had  seen,  he 
could  recall  no  more  than  six  which  had 
made  any  lasting  impression  on  him. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  felt  that 
if  he  succeeded  in  making  one  film  In  a 
year  he  had  done  good  work.    He  was 
convinced  there  was  a  great  future  for 
British  film-production.     Since  he  had 
been  In  London  he  had  seen   a  new 
film,   "Woman  to  Woman,"  which.  In 
his  opinion,  was  the  best  yet  produced 
anywhere. — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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ONE  MIASKOVSKY 
By  Ernest  Newman 

For  novelties  can  sometimes  be  a 
grievous  -disappointment,  as  Mlaskov- 
sky's  "Alastor"  was  at  the  Promenades 
a  few  evenings  ago,  and  as  Max  Reger's 
F  minor  piano  concerto  was  on  Tues- 
day. Miaskovsky  Is  one  of  those  young- 
er Russian  composers  who  have  some- 
how managed  to  gef  themselves  a  good 
deal  talked  about  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  till  people  have  come, 
without  knowing  anything  about  them, 
to  regard  them  a.s  the  latest  white 
hopes.  I  am  afraid  Miaskovsky  will  find 
it  difficult  to  live  do%vn  the  impression 
made  by  his  "Alastor";  I  have  rarely 
known  a  work  to  be  received  so  coldly 
by  an  English  audience.  For  even  the 
plainest  of  plain  musical  men  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  there  was  not  a  bar  of 
original  thinking  in  the  whole  symphonic 
poem;  there  was  nothing  but  the  dullest, 
dreariest  echoing  and  re-echoing  of  the 
stalest  formulae  of  Liszt  and  Tschalkov- 
sky  and  the  romantics  generally.  One 
sometimes  wonders  If  it  would  not  have 
been  an  excellent  thing  for  the  world 
if  Goethe's  "Faust"  had  never  been 
written.  We  should,  It  Is  true,  have  lost 
a  poetic  masterpiece;  but  we  should  also 
have  been  spared  an  enormous  amount 
of  bad  music.  For  let  composers  call 
their  symphonic  poems  what  they  will, 
from  "Manfred"  to  "Alastor,"  at  bot- 
tom they  are  all  expressions  of  the 
"Faust"  spirit — if,  indeed,  "spirit"  be 
not  too  flattering  a  description  of  what 
is  plainly,  in  most  cases,  and  especially 
In  Miaskovsky's,  merely  a  sort  of  indi- 
gestion of  the  soul,  and  indigestion  cry- 
ing out,  stormily  or  plaintively,  for  a 
physical  rather  than  a  moral  medicine. 


the 
dozens 


GILBERT  AND  ARMENIA 

Henry  F.  Gilbert,  distinguished  com- 
poser and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
heard  a  concert  last  month  in  Jordan 
hall,  when  the  program  consisted  of 
genuine  Armenian  songs.  He  now 
writes  as  follows: 

"It  Is  always  a  delightful  and  broad- 
ening experience  for  me  to  contemplate 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  spirit 


( 

of  a  laio,  i.uur  than  my  own— 
1  especially  In  Ita  artistic  manifestations. 
The  profrram  of  this  concert  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  compositions  by 
tlie  Armenian  aong-\vTlter  Mollklan,  In- 
tfersperHfd  from  time  to  time  with  true 
folk-sonffH,  and  one  or  two  arias  by 
other  Armenian  copiposers  (Suny  and 
Yekmallan). 

"The  sones  of  Mellklan  are  filled 
with  beautiful  nielo<ly,  m'ost  eastern 
soundlntr  melody;  now  romantic  (as  In 
'Vyry  Dzuklk'  and  'Oureny'),  now 
charming  and  coquettish  (as  In  'Huey 
Duey');  now  humorous  (as  In  "Inchu 
Dlngl') ;  but  In  almost  every  Instance 
having  a  turn  of  truly  oriental  grace. 
The  music  of  'Jnchu  Blngl'  I  should  call 
really  witty,  while  the  words  must  have 
been  very  funny,  Judging  by  the  effect 
on  the  audience.  These  songs  are  evi- 
dently ix)inpused  In  the  folk  spirit.  The 
frequent  Introduction  of  genuine  folk- 
songs nllowrd  a  chance  for  comparljion 
and  there  Is  the  same  underlying  emo- 
tional quality  in  both.  This  underlying 
quality  is  so  sad,  so  fatalistic  and  dark. 
To  my  western  ears,  while  there  is  a 
spirit  of  warm  and  passionate  beauty, 
there  is  also  a  spirit  of  hopelessness 
about  It, 

"The  melodies— both  of  Meliklan's 
songs  aiid  the  true  folk-songs— are  for 
the  greater  part  in  the  minor  mode, 
with  rare  and  brief  excursions  Into  the 
relative  major.  They  sound  so/nething 
like  Russian  folk-songs,  only  more  so. 
Kven  In  the  charming  and  humorous 
Inchu  Blngr  one  felt  that  tragedy 
was  not  far  off.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  sunshine  can  be  nearly  so  bright 
In  Armenian  as  it  is  in  America. 

"As  I  listened  to  this  Armenian  music 
I  was  frequently  reminded  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov.  It  seemed  that  from  the 
melodic  hints  contained  in  their  folk- 
songs he  must  have  received  many  a 
suggestion  which  he  has  wonderfully 
developed  tn  his  'Scheherazade'  and 
other  works.  The  rese.mblanccs  be- 
tween certain  tunw  of  melody  in  this 
folk-music  and  the  developed  melodies 
,ln  jnany  ot  W»  orchestral  compositions 

left  no  doubt  as  to  one  of  the  so^irces 
of  his  melodic  inspiration.  In  fact  as 
the  concert  proceeded  the  depth  of 
many  of  the  Russian  ,composers  to 
Armenian  folk  music  seemed 
ingly  »ot>»v-en.» 

•■Mellklan  is  at  present,  T  understana. 
general  director  of  music  for  the  state 
In  Soviet,  Armenia,  and  is,  by  his  per- 
sonal contributions  and  official  acts 
doing  what  he  can  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  music  Inthe  schools  of  his  native 
country.  The  songs  were  sung  in  a 
most  sympathetic  and  efective  manner 
by  Mrs,  Rose  Zulalian,  who  Is  the  poa- 
sesor  of  a  fine  voice,  having  a  rich  and 
most  musical  quality.  Special  .mention 
should  also  be  made  of  R.  Tigranian, 
who  played  the  piano." 


I.iltMoiki    ku""!'.  'tw,,i-nli      I  Iciirliu'i*-; 

V.noe  twltl.  tvnor  nolo  hy  ^!^-.,^t^^J,i„eurc 
Crooks  will  "Ine,  t''^  ,  „uQod'«  "Vau»t''  n"d 

Thitv-rmonn,  Vnlse  op.  04  >o.  ^.  raK»i" 
1   J»iils,  fieo  ssecial  notloe. 


Mr.  Walter  Oilman  Page  \vrltes  to  us: 
■i"Peacham,  Vermont,  acquired  notoriety  ^ 
even  before  the  birth  of  the  Hon.  George  j 
Harvey,  for  Thompson's  Gazetteer  of 
Vermont,  published  in  1843,  gives  the 
following; 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  tills  town  was  the  loss  of  a 
man's  great  toe  by  frost  in  tlie  month 
of  June.  Mr.  Walker,  who  sustained 
the  loss,  was  S4  years  old  and  was 
frozen  in  consequence  of  being  lost  in 
the  woods,  and  lying  out  through  the 
bife'ht  of  the  8th  of  June,  1816." 

Born  in  Vermont,  we  possess  a  copy 
of  Zadock  Thompson's  "History  of  Ver- 
mont,  Natural,  Civil  and  Statistical," 
published  for  the  author  by  Chauncey 
iOoodrlch  at  Burlington,  Vt.,   in  1842. 
[fs    an    invaluable    work,    which  we 
tecommehd  to  those  who  read  in  bed.  , 
In  this  history,  the  words  "the  gentle- v 
iman"  are  inserted  after  "Mr.  Walker." 
Nearly  two  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
post    town    Peacham,    which    in  1S43 
boasted  ot  a  population  of  1443  inhabi- 
tants, besides  373  horses,   1910  cattle, 
9228  sheep  and  1055  swine;  also  of  three 
stores,   one  grist,  one  fulling  and  six 
saw^mills,  one  carding  machine  and  two 
woollen   factories.     The    market  road 
from  Boston  to  Montreal  passed  through 
the  village.    There  is  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation given  by  honest  Zadock  about 
the   fear   of  Indians  and   the  revolu- 
tionary war  as  they  affected"  tha  El- 
kinses,  Skeels,  Bailys  and  other  early 
settlers. 


PERHAPS,  BUT  WE  DOUBT  IT 
As  the  World  \fags ; 

Perhaps  this  wfs  one  of  the  Slam 

XTetva«  a  young  woman  of  Slain 
Who  said  to  her  lover  named  Friirn  . 
"To  kisa  me,  of  course 
You'd  haVe  to  use  force. 
But  the  Lord  knows  you  re  stronger  than 

Boston.    ^-  ^^'  , 

THE  NEW  POETRY 
(From  Percy  AsUrold's  "Faint  Green 

O  London  buses'.  O  Ci^erala,  O  Adml- ' 

rals  and  Petrol  Electrica  All ! 
Lying  there  in  the  gloomy  garage 
Blood-red  (most  of  you),  what  is  your 
secret?  ; 
la  it  the  soles  of  men,  nippy  except  for 

their  left  feel. 
You  have  trampled  on? 
Blood-red  buses,  gloomy  buses  ! 
(No,  It's  the  garage  that's  gloomy?  I 
forgot. ) 

'l  hate  you,  for  you  never  stop 
Except  when  you  are  in  front  of  time, 
and  then, 

Wliy  (curse  you,  husea)  you  .take  half 

a-"  ™   .    ,  » 

To  get  from  Victoria  to  Westminster, 

buses. 


RAVEL  IN  LONDON 

(The  Times,  Oct.  10) 
M.  Maurice  Ravel  gave  a  concert  of 
his  own  music  at  the  Queen's  hall  yes- 
terday, which  was  not  as  well  attended 
as  it  might  have  been,  though  small 
numbers  were  made  up  for  by  enthusi- 
asm,  ^t.  Ravel's  charm  is  something  elf- 
ish and  inscrutable.    He  draws  his  own 
portrait,  to  begin  with,  on  the  cover  of 
his  program— a  face  with  no  Illusions 
In  it.  no  dream  ot  nonsense,  practical 
In    every   line.     Then    he    writes  the 
words  of  his  own  song,   "Nlcolette" — 
firm,  brief,  and  pointed.    Then  he  con- 
ducts with  a  wrist  as  steady  and  suppla 
and  with  as  much  economy  of  unnec- 
sary  motions  as  a  man  might  practice 
with  his  razor.    Lastly,  he  plays  the 
piano  in  the  low-pitched  tone  of  or- 
dinary   conversation,    as    If    he  were 
merely  telling  you  the  common  sense 
of  the  matter. 

Besides  all  this  he  writes  music,  and 
Is  thought  to  have  made  some  fame 
with  It.  It  is  no  music  ot  the  pas- 
sions; It  yearns  after  no  infinite;  it 
takes  a  simple  delight  in  the  curious 
variety  of  things  and  the  whimsicalities, 
of  persons  on  thU  good  brown  earth, 
as  an  interested  spectator  not  as  ^. 
maenad  or  a  moralist.  It  Is  grotesquely 
detached  and  vividly  true. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Sxraphony  hnlJ.  3:30  P.  M.  Phil- 
harmonic orche«tra  of  New  York,  with  Jijseph 
Schwartz,  baritone.  an<l  Mme,  Szumowuka, 
pianist    See  special  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House — Mme.  GalllJCurcl.  See 
Bpecial  notice. 

St.  James'  Theatre.— The  People's  Symphony  ■ 
orchestra,  Mr.   ilollenhauer,  conductor,  See 
special  notice. 

Boston  Art  Club  (Dartmouth  strwt  entrance), 
3:30  P.  il.,  Boston  Flute  Playere'  Clut),  Mr. 
I>aur<»nt,  niuslcail  director,  assisted  by  Marlon 
Chapln.  sopran,o.  nod  the  Burgln  Strlnir  quar- 
tet. Mrs.  lieach.  Theme  and  variarlone  for 
flute  and  quartet:  Camus.  C&anson  et  Bad!- 
nerle  for  flute  and  piano  (.Mr.  Laurent  and 
Mary  Sliaw  Swan);  Borodin's  Xoctum  and 
Wolf's  Italian  Serenade,  Bui^rtii  quartet; 
Beach.  Bongs;  Stella  Vlatoris  and  Mirage  tor  , 
soprano,  violin,  'cello  and  piano  (.Mr.s.  liMCh.  \ 
pianist;  first  time  here).  Handel,  Sweet 
Bird,  from  "H  Peusftroso,"  Mrs.  Ohupln  and 
Mr.  Laurent;  Schubert  Posthumous  quartet, 
D  minor. 

nrESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  S  P.  M,  Apollo  Cliib. 
.\Ir.  MoUenbaui-r,  coiiductor,  a-sslsted  by  Rich- 
ard Crooks,  tenor. 


Part  songs:  Berliog,  Regimental  Sons;  Hat 

'An.       When       Evenlne**       Twllif»h*.  ^ir,tha.-ra. 


SANDWICH  GLASS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Isn't  some  one  going  to  reply  pretty 
soon  to  the  request  of  "J.  A.  T."  of 
.South  Chatham  in  your  column  a  week 
ago  Friday  for  information  concern- 
ing the  cha,-:acteristics  of  Sandwich 
glass?  I,  too,  should  be  g'lad  to  learn 
how  to  Identify  it.  M.  S.  O. 

Arlington. 


ADD  "COMMERCIAL  CANDOR" 

A  Boston  tailor  advertises;  "I  have 
a  number  of  last  year's  overcoats,  good 
enough  for  any  purpose,  all  ready  to 
wear  out." 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Bacon:  A  smoked  meat  bought  Just  in 
time  to  catch  the  5:10  P.  M.  and  eaten 
hot  just  in  time  to  catch  the  8:15  A.  M. 

Boston.  I-  Q- 


"CLUB"  DEFINED 

Rudyard  Kipling,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Men  Students'  Union,  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  described  the  advantages 
of  a  club. 

"It  softens  the  ferocious,  gives  coun- 
tenance to  the  meek  and  comfort  to  the 
solitary,     educates    the  over-learned, 
silences  the.  argumentative,    and  has 
been  known  to  arrest  the  predestined 
prig  on  his  downward  path.  Moreover, 
it  offers  place  for  those  suddenly  begot- 
ten eruptions  of  jest,  extravagance,  and 
absurdity,  that  reduce  all  concerned  in 
•hem  to  that  helpless,  aching,  speech- 
less mirth  which  is  as  necessary  to  the 
health  of  a  young  man's  mind  as  grit 
to  the  gizzard  o£  a  fowl.    And,  believe 
me    the  remembrance  of  those  Joyous 
interludes  will  return  to  you  across  a  i 
veneration,  after  weightier  things  are  I 
!  forgotten,  and  will  warm  your  hearts  m  ; 
'  the  day  when  you  may  not  be  in  the  '. 
way  of  much  laughter."  i 

PENSION  PAPERS 

The  ministry  of  pensions  in  England 
has  received  some  curious  applications ; 
"I  am  the  holy  dependent  of  the  late 

soldier."  . 

"I  am  forwarding  my  marriage  cert  \ 
and  my  two  children.  One  of  them  Is  \ 
a  mistake  as  you  will  eee." 

"Dear  Sir. — You  have  made  a  little 
boy  into  a  little  girl?  Does  it  make  any 
difference?" 

"I  want  the  congratulation  money  for 
the  death  of  my  husband." 

"Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  with 
regrets  for  which  I  thank  you." 

"While  in  the  Solent  my  husband 
found  a  torpedo,  and  after  that  was 
never  the  same  again." 


We  do  not  know  whether  a  reader 
will  be  able  to  find  Mr.  Asteroid's  vol- 
ume in  our  local  book  shops,  but  Mr. 
U  H  Lawrence  has  a  long  poem  in  the 
Adelphi  for  October  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  hatred  of  Tuscan  c>-presses. 
"Tuscan  cypresses. 
What  is  it?  ,  „^ 

Is  it  the  secret  of  the  long-nosed  Etrus- 
cans? 

The  long-nosed,  sensitive-footed,  subtly 

smiling  Etruscans, 
Naked  except  for  fanciful  long  shoes? 
Vicious  dark  cypresses' 
Were   they   then   vicious,    the  slender, 
tenderfooted,   long-nosed   men  of 
Etruria?  . 
Evil-called,  sensitive  Etruscans,  naked, 
except  for  their  boots." 
We  have  condensed  the  three  pages. 
He  also  calls  the  Etruscans  "wavering," 
"flickering,"  and  he  concludes: 
"Evil,  what  is  evil? 
There  is  only  one  evil,  to  deny  life 
\s  Rome  denied  Etruria  | 
And    Mechanical    America    Montezuma  ^ 

still."  ,  ,1 

Perhaps  Mr.  Asteroid  does  "not  exist? 
Perhaps  he  was  invented  by  a  humorist 
of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

IT'S  BEEN  A  LONG  TIME 

(Mr.  Van  Loon  on  "Vandermark's  Folly.") 
"Not  since  Abraham  described  his  ad- 
ventures on  the  road  from  Ur  to  Canaan 
have  I  enjoyed  anything,  as  much  as 
this  humble  record  of  an  unknown 
pioneer." 

GOING    IT  BLIND 

Blind  boys  from  the  Worcester  (Eng.) 
(College  stroked  by  their  master  were 
'beaten  in  a  boat  race  on  the  Severn 
'last    month    by   a    powerful    crew  of 
EIresians;  but  only  by  three-quarters  of 

,a  length.  

O  HENRY! 
(Car  coddling  Is  alleged  to  be  srrowins 

common.)  .5i„t..oV 
At  Phyllis's  manner  distrait 

I  marvelled;  her  breakfast  ignored, 
ishe  yawned  o'er  the  cafe  au  lait, 
■j    And  looked  indescribably  bored. 

iHer  plight  she  expounded,  and  said, 

"Thi  wind  so  alarmingly  roared, 
ll  carrFed  some  wraps  to  the  shed, 
i    And  sat  up  all  night  with  the  ford. 
— -L  H  In  London  Dally  Chronicl«. 


too  often,  rhythm,  and  harin(.i>y 
It  yells.  Expressiveness  alone  has  neia 
Its  own  with  these  younger  spirits 
who«e  apprehensive  senses,  as  the  King 
of  France  put  It,  all  but  new  things 
disdain. 

M1.SS  Leginska  played  yesterday  too 
I  often  as  though  she  were  one  of  those 
"young  spirits."  Much  of  the  Beethoven 
'  sonata.  In  especial  the  first  movement, 
,  and  the  last,  she  treated  with  a  cavalier 
I  air  of  indifference;  the  theme  of  the 
I  variations  she  surely  did  ""t  P'^y 
;  musically.  Of  the  superb  Liszt  ballade 
,  Hhe  de*n  sympathetically  w>l^  ll'e  ^  - 
i  dramatic   Passages    alone.  d'HIbarately 

•  suDuressing,  it  almost  seemca,  us 
'  melody;  perhaps  she  felt  such  «uPP>;eB- 

•  sion  to  be  a  kindness,  since  melody  of 
distinction  was  not  Liszt's  strongest 
point.  Of  Chopin's  melodies  a.s  well  in 
the  G  minor  ballad  Miss  Leginska  did 

'  not  m»\<e  much.  To  his  A  flat  prelude 
"he  Tdded  a  dash  of  modernity  by  an 
extraordinary  use  of  the  pedal  toward 

"\n  "^rhe  length  ot  the  afternoon  of 
course  Miss  Leginska  did  some  admir- 
able nlaving.  The  opening  t)ars  of  the 
Ichopfn  balfade  came  as  a  bles.sed  re- 
lief so  well  they  sounded  l^let; 
The  E  major  study  too  went  well.  'The 
polonaise  and  the  Evier  piece  came  too 
1  late  to  be  heard.  For  the  most  part 
i  however.   Miss  Leginska  played  with 


better.    With  most  sympathy  >esttruay 
^e'^layed  her  own  Notre  Darne  ni- 
pression.  music  with  P^ses  w 
unmeaning.    With  others  sti.  red  by  t^u 
imagination,  of  a  beauty  that  haunt 
The    excellent    audience    showed  ^tsUl 


friendly. 


MI 


Yesterday  afternoon  Ethel  Lekinska, 
pianist,'  played  this  program  in  Jordan 
hall:  Sonata,  opus  26,  Beethoven;  Ron- 
do a  caprioccio,  opus  129,  Beethoven; 
Gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame,  Leginska; 
Dance  of  a  Puppet  (flrst  performance  in 
Boston),  Leginska;  Ballade  in  B  mijyor,  ^ 
Liszt;  Valse  in  B  minor  (oeuvre 
posthume),,  Chopin;  Prelude  in  A  flat, 
opus  2S,  Chopin;  Etude  in  A  minor,  opus 
"5  Chopin;  Etude  in  E,  opus  10,  Chopin; 
Ballade  in  G  minor,  opus  23.  Chopin; 
Polonaise  in  A,  opus  40,  Chopin;  Ara- 
besque on  tlie  Blue  Danube  Valse, 
Scrtulz-Evler. 

jliss  Leginski.  as  everyone  knows.  ^ 
takes  a  keen  interest  In  very  modern 
music.  She  teaches,  plays  and  writes 
it  and  at  her  coming  orchestral  con- 
certs in  Europe  very  likely  she  will 
conduct  it.  Assuredly  there  is  no  reason 
why  Miss  Leginska  should  not  indulge 
1  her  fancy.  It  is  possible,  however,  one 
i  may  make  bold  to  guess,  that  her  warm 
sympathy  for  the  very  new  In  music 

makes  it  irksome  for  her  to  prepare  and 
play  a  program  of  the  old. 

Stranger  things  could  happen.  Many 
of  the  newest  composers,  by  their  ow-n 
telling,  have  no  patience  with  vain 
repetitions.      Melody    they    scorn,  and 


|new  stage  guild 
produces;ambush' 

!  PEAEODY  PLAYHOUSE  —  "Am- 
bush," a  play  in  three  acts  by  Arthur 
Richman.  First  time  in  Boston.  Pres- 
ented in  New  York  by  the  Theatre 
iGuilded  on  Oct.  11,  192L  The  cast 
includes: 

Walter  Xichols   AU^n  Wallace 

H^rrfet  Nichols  Lillian  Hartigan 

Ha^rl.  G^ason   Edward  Massey 

llVlrel%folo\s  ^^^^^^^^ 

Seymour  Jennison  E.  I" '"^jj'^'i^l 

^"chfuSelfr""  •  •  ■.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.■•Wiiu.?'m 

i  tlnn  Kraiene  Elliot  Lothrop 

1  •^'o'^IJa?/  K^r^atgneV.  Eugene  B  aJckson 

George  Lithridge  Walter  A.  Wilson 

For  the  flrst  performance  the  new 
Stage  Guild  which  patterns  itself  af- 
ter its  New  York  predecessor,  and  has 
among  its  sponsors,  Edward  Knob- 
lock  Samuel  Merwin,  and  Helen  est- 
ley  has  chosen  well  al  play  of  character, 
with  emphasis  on  acting,  rather  than 
on  settings.  The  performance  last 
night  was  an  excellent  one,  with  no 
stamp  of  the  amateur,  except  for  a 
little  difficulty  with  the  basi  siage 
lighting. 

Arthur  Richman  has  a  good  thesis 
here  and  for  the  most  part  he>  has 
dealt  skilfully  with  it.  In  his  drawing 
of  the  self  respecting  citizen  of  New 
Jersey,  a  man  of  principle  utterly  lack- 
in"  in  gumption,  who  mi.^ht  have  con- 
tinued indefinitely  in  his  modest  clerk- 
ship but  for  the  constant  nagging  of 
his  Wife  and  daughter,  he  has  created 
something  real. 

"Principles  closing  in  on  you,  driving 
you  into  ambush",  is  the  v;-y  of  the 
benighted  clerk,  Walter  Nich\f^,  when 
he  learns  that  his  daughter,  aber.Md  py 
his  wife,  has  become  a  woman  of 
easy  virtue,  and  .sullenly  retorts  to 
his  appeal,  "Oh,  take  your  hands  off 
me     You're  spoiling  my  dress!" 

So,  with  the  help  of  a  more  prosp:^r- 
ous  and  worldly  neighbor,  he  invests 
his  savings  in  stocks.  But  the  ven. 
ture  only  loses  his  position  for  him. 
and  his  savings,  and  finally,  forced 
to  accept  the  help  of  his  daughter's 
love;-,  he  demands  as  the  curtain  falls, 
"Why,  why,  should  I  go  on?" 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  realistic  pic- 
ture of  middle  class  humdrummery,  Mr. 
Richman  has  seen  fit  to  Introduce  a 
second  act  overrun  by  such  good  old 
melodramatic  talk  as  "bea.sts,  that 
dangle  their  gifts  before  poor  girl  s 
eyes  "  and  "I'm  a  wicked  woman,  I 
know,  but  I'll  try  to  deserve  your  love." 

However  it  is  a  pswerful  play,  and 
the  new  company  has  met  it  creditably. 
Especially  worthy  ot  mention  is  Allan 
Wallace's  playing  of  Walter  Nichols. 

E.  G. 


Mr  J  M.  Mitchell's  Ingenious  transla- 
tion of"  Petronlus  was  published  last 
year.  He  supplies  this  note  to  Gito'« 
asking  when  there  was  talk  of  a  dis- 
guise: "Do  you  suggest  we  .  .  . 
plow  up  our  foreheads  w-ith  scars? 

"The  habit  of  disfiguring  the  face 
■with  scars  with  a  view  to  produce  a  fierce 
truculent  aspect  is  comraon^raong  low-. 
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grade  fighting  barbarians.  The  (ierman 
student  often  bears  scars  on  the  side 
:  of  the  forehead,  generally  as  a  result 
'  of  duels,  but  sometimes,  it  Is  said,  self- 
infiicted."  Yes,  on  cheelts  as  well  as 
on  foreheads.  But  note  the  slyness  of  the 
Juxtaposition — '■low-grade  fighting  bar- 
barians," and  Germans.  The  world 
war  was  over  when  this  translation  ap- 
peared, but  Mr.  Mitchell  is  not  a  sen- 
timentalist  and  his  memory  Is. unim- 
paired. 

;  Petronius  wrote:  "Numquld  et  frontes 
cicatrioibus  scindere?" 

But  neither  the  learned  Pierre  Bur- 
mann,  nor  Janus  Dousa,  nor  our  old 
friend  Don  Joseph  Antonlus  Gonsallus 
de  Salas;  all  exhaustive  commentators, 
supplied  a  note  to  this  line.  It  was  re- 
served for  Mr.  Mitchell  to  bring  Glto 
and  the  German  together. 


"Tlitre  was  an  old  soldier 
And  he  had  a  wooden  leg; 
And  he  had  no  tobacco. 
No  tobacco  could  he  beg. 
Said  soldier  iinmber  one 
To  soldier  number  two, 
'A\'ill  ye  give  mo  a  chew?' 
Said  soldier  number  two, 
'I'll  be  damned  If  I  do!'  " 
Had  I  my  trusty  tia  flageolet  with  its 
six  open  holes,  I  could  make  a  brave 
attempt  at  playing  the  tunes  that  go 
'  with  these  two  characters. 

Gus    Williams    was    another   joy  In 
my  father's  life.    Father  always  pre- 
ferred   Gus's  version    of  the  Barbara 
Frietchie  episode  to  Whlttier'.s. 
"Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  bald  head, 

Dies  like  a  dog: 
Skip  along,  he  said." 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  bringing  up 
these  memories.  My  dad  and  1  had 
many  happy  times  together  seeing 
shows.  O.  S.  ROGERS. 

Salem. 

Joe  Murphy,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
;  went  to  California  in  the  50s,  He  was 
with  the  California  Minstrels  in  San 
Francisco  as  late  as  1S58.  He  toured 
in  1860  with  Billy  Birch— and  Murphy's 
minstrels.     It   was   not   Joe  Bowers's 


the 


rnuslc  a  I 


;  a  Ins— and  th.-it  is 


ried  a  butcher  whose  hair  was  red. 
"My  name  It  is  Joe  Bowers, 

I  have  a  brother  Ike, 
I  came  from  old  Missouri, 
Yes,  all  the  way  from  Pike." 
It's  a  grand  old  song,  about  Joe  and 
his  faithless  Sally.— Ed. 


Remembering  songs  of  the  60s,  we 
ask  who  wrote: 

"Sally  come  up.  Sally  come  down,  i 
Sally  come  twist  your  heels  around  j 
The  old  man's  gone  to  town,  \ 
Sally  come  up  the  middle."  ' 


(FROM  THE  QUILL) 

I  do  not  like  the  ladles  when  they  cook,  ] 
And  make  things  In  the  bathroom;  ] 
j  When  they  put  on  a  kimona  j 

I  And  fry  sausage  In  carbona 

I I  find  It  very  hard  to  overlook. 
I    This  leads  us  to  further  consideration 

of  that  grand  old  song  of  the  sixties: 
THE  HAM  FAT  MAN 
!    "Mt.  Bowdoin"  writes:    "In  the  late 

'sixties'  this  hodge-podge  was  sung  at 

Morris  Bros.  Theatre  In  Boston,  1  think 

by  either  Johnny  Pell  or  Billy  Morris, 

end    men,    although    I    suspect  Sam 

Sharpley  of  Philadelphia  was  respon- 
I  slble  for  It.  Of  course  It  was  nonsensl- 
!  cal,  but  owing  to  a  few  dancing  steps 
I  accompanying   each   verse  It   took,  as 

being  typical  of  the  southern  darkey  of 
.  th'at  period.    I  never  saw  the  entire 

song  in  print,  but  this  Is  the  chorus: 

'Hara  fat,  ham  fat,  smokin"  In  de  pan; 

Ham  fat,  ham  fat,  or  any  udder  man. 

Git  in  ter  de  kitchen  ez  quickly  ez  yer 
can; 

Ootcha.  ootcha,  ootcha  en'  de  ham  fat  ■  ^^^^^^^^^  afternoon  the  New  York 
_  rhllharmonic    Orchestra,    WiUem  Van 

Mr.  E.  B.  Pike  of  South  Berwick,  Me.,  ^oogstraten,  conductor,  gave  a  con'^"'^: 
recalls:  before  a  lartre  audience  in  Symphonj 

"Ham  fat,  ham  fat,  smoking  In  the  pan  hall.    There  wtre  two  soloists  to  ^^^v. 
Good  enough  for  you  or  any  other  man."  Antoinette    Szumowska,     I'i^"'^'-'  ,^ 
Mr.  George  Davis  of  Cambridge:       Joseph  Schwart,  baritone.    This  was  ine 
"In  respon.se  to  your  request  for  theprogram:  ^     tvot ic  " 

original  version  of  "Ham  Fat":  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony. 

"Ham  fat,  ham  fat,  my  massa  am  dem  b  minor:  Wagner.  Prelude,  and  Lieoe- 1 

man.  stod    "Tristan    und    Isolde  ;  Chopin 

He  gib  his  niggers  ham  fat,  frying  In  Piano     Concerto.    F  '^'"°J',.,."verdi' 

Arioso  from  "Israel  in  Egypt  ■  /J™'' 
^,ia  from  "The  Masked  Ba  l'';  Wagner, 
■■     from      Die  WclK- 


■urely  enouF  rTormaiice  was  a 

wonderful  ii,;..  .  ,  i  ;  ^glowing  tem- 
perament controlled  by  good  taste  and 
keen  Intelligence. 

Though  there  1<!  no  time  for  more 
Words,  mention  must  be  made  of  th*. 
beautiful  transition  Mr.  Hoogstraten 
made  from  the  Tristan  prelude  to  the 
Llebestod.  also  of  his  adroit  and  sym- 
pathetic accompaniments,  of  Mine. 
Szumowska's  exquisite  playing  of  the 
concerto's  slow  movement,  and  of  Mr. 
Schwarz's  brilliant  volet  and  excellent 
singing  in  three  strongly  contrasted 
styles  of  music.  The  audience  showed 
enthusiasm,  especially  after  the  third  I 
part  of  the  symphony.  R.  r.  g.  | 

MME.  GALU-CURCI 

If  spontaneous  and  generous  applause, 
rising  many  times  to  the  pitch  of  high 
enthusiasm,  be  accepted  as  competent 
evidence,  Amellta  Galll-Curcl  rec^eived 
an  ovation  at  the  (Boston  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  given  to 
her  by  a  throng  that  filled  the  audi- 
torium and  overflowed  to  the  stage, 
daughter,  but  his  sweetheart,  that  mar-  i  The    singer   was   assisted   by  Manuel 


de  pan 
E.  0.  R.  B.  of  East  Boston: 
"Ham  fat,  ham  fat,  smoking  In  the  pan;  Wotan  s  Farewell 

Ham  fat.  ham  fat,  little  ham  fat  man,  cure."  manv 
I'se  got  a  little  colored  girl,  '        Since  beyond  a  doubt  there  were  many 

As  handsome  as  you  am  listeners  yesterday        Symphony  Ha^l 

And  a  Hootchy-Kootchy  Kootchy  both  competent  and  eager  to  «aw  ':om 

And  a  ham  fat  man."  ,  parisons   between   every   ^ho h-    °t  our 

J.  A.  M.  of  Hopklnton:  "As  I  remem-  orchestra,  from  the  percussion  up  to 
ber  'Ham  Faf  it  was:  the  four  divisions  of  the  strings,  arm 

'She  was  just  twenty-six,  -with  a  face  the  corresponding  sections  ot   tne  or- 
like  tan  chestra  visiting  us.  let  a  plainer  person 

When  she  fell  In  love  with  tlie  Ham  Fat|rest  content  with  voicing  his  admiration 
man.'  |for  a  superb  body  of  Plai'^J^' . 

'I  believe  this  was  sung  by  Billy  Birch 


or  Charley  Backus  in  the  San  Francisco 
Minstrels  in  New  York  in  the  sixties  of 
the  last  century." 
Mrs.  E.  T.  C: 


chestra  of  the  first  rank.  If  in  some 
respects  we  excel,  in  others,  it  is  quite 
possible,  we  stand  excelled.  So  why  dis- 
cuss the  matter? 

About  the  fine  qualities,  however,  of 


"Ham  fat,  ham  fat,  smoking  In  the  pan.  :  the  Philharmonic's  new  conductor,  Mr. 
I  am  bound  to  stick  to  whiskey  and '  Hoogstraten,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
the  ham  fat  man,"  |»o  on  for  a  column  or  two.    As  a  pro- 

  I  gram  maker,  to  be  sure,  his  judgment 

FATHER  AND  SON  j  must  be  questioned.  If  yesterday's  pro- 

Ao        w..,!^  wo<.„.  gram  Is  a  guide  to  his  views.    To  fol- 

As  the  World  Wags.  emotions  of  the  Pathetic  sym- 

You  are  probably  right  In  your  '>e''ef  k-jig^y  .j^lth  the  equally  moving  Tristan 
that  the  song  of  the  "Ham^  Fat  Man"    ^jjgic,  on  that  to  tack  a  piano  con- 

'  certc'with  two  arias  and  the  Walkuere 


Berenguer.  flutist,  and  Homer  Samuels, 
pianist.    This  was  the  program: 

Pur  dlcestl'  (old  Italian),  Lottl;  Mag- 
glolata.  Donaudy;  Tacea  la  notte.  from 
'Trovatore,"  Verdi;  Perle  du  Brasil  (with 
flute),  David;  Le  rosslgnole  des  lllas. 
Hahn;  Prisionero  de  amor  (In  Spanish). 
Taboada:  Loreley.  Ltszt;  Polonalso.  from 
"Puritanl."  Belllnl;  Romance.  Saint- I 
.Saens;  Gipsy  Dance,  Buechner.  Mr.  Ber- 
enguer; O  Little  Drum.  Strickland:  The 
Little  Bells  of  Seville,  Samuels:  Thistle 
Down,  Beecher;  Shadow  Pons.  from 
"Dinorah"  (with  flute).  Meyerbeer. 

Whether  Mme.  Galll-Curcl's  voice  re- 
tains all  its  aforetime  freshness,  beauty 
and  exquisite  expression  of  emotion, 
whether  there  be  rough  places  In  Us 
middle  register,  whether  she  does  well 
as  an  artist  to  mix  in  her  program  the 
florid  and  pyrotechnic  arias  from 
Italian  operas  with  the  sentimental 
songs  of  1870-80.  are  problems  that 
may  interest  severe  critics  and  students 
of  voice  culture. 

Some  of  these  two  classes  doubtless 
were  present  in  yesterday's  audience  at 
the  opera  house.  But  their  line  points 
of  view  appealed  not  at  all  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  throng.  The 
people  went  there  expecting  to  be  _ 
pleased  and  thrilled,  and  to  have  their  j 
music-emotions  played  upon  by  a  bril-  j 
liant  mistress  of  .=!ong.  So  they  were 
not  di-sappointed.  They  enjoyed  Mme.  j 
Galli-Curcl  without  reserve,  and  she 
was  plainly  made  glad  by  their  fervor 
of  appreciation.  In  testimony  to  this 
she  more  than  doubled  the  set  program 
with  extra  numbers. 

The  old  Italian  piece  made  a  simple 
and  pleasing  beginning.  The  "Trova- 
selection,  "Loreley."  "Romance 
the  florescent  shadow  song  from 
■Dinorah"  were  warmly  received.  But 
It  was  to  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold  "  "Suwanee  River."  "Last  Rose  of 
Summer"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home, 
that  the  people  rose  in  clamorous  and 
unrestrained  acclaim.  They  knew  what 
they  wanted.  They  were  happy  when 
they  got  it.  Who  Is  bold  enough  to 
rrei  with  that?    Who  will 


tore' 
and 


quarrel  wun  uwt:    dare  say 

that  this  is  hopelessly  the  age  of  jazz, 
when  such  an  exhibition  of  popular 
taste  is  given? 

Mr.  Berenguer.  as  usual,  charmed 
with  his  mellinuous,  flute  and  Mr.  Sam- 
uels helped  greatly  with  his  skilled  ^and 
sympathetic  accompaniments 


K.  P. 


'Ham^  Fat  Man 
was  sung  in  negro  .minstrel  shows  in  the 
60's.  I  can  almost  hear  my  father  sing 
It.  It  is, pretty  certain  that  I  went  to 
sleep  oit^^.a  shoulder  to  his  singing  of  It 
before  I  knew  one  tune  from  another. 
Alas,  it  is  gone  now — except  a  fragment 
of  the  chorus (?): 

"Catch  hira  in  the  kitchen. 
Put  him  in  the  pan." 
The  music  is  all  gone,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  "song  and  dance"  tune  of 
those  days,  probably  2-4  or  4-4  time 
with  a  profusion  of  dotted  8tha  and 
leths. 

My    father's    fondness    for  "nigger" 
minstrels  was  Inherited.    He  passed  it 
on  to  me,  but  I  came  along  too  late  to 
know  his  early  favorites  except  through 
him.     Even  now  they  are  more  than 
names  to  me  by  reason  ot  his  recollec- 
tions of  their  songs  and  sayings.     He  i 
never  forgot  the  pleasure  Backus,  Wam-  ■ 
bold  and  Birch  used  to  give  him.  Cot- 
ton and  Murphy  were  two  he  ahvays  re- 
membered.   As  a  runaway  sailor  boy  in  [ 
San  Francisco  of  the  early  60's  he  heard  I 
Joe  Murphy  blacked  up  play  the  banjo  | 
and  sing  long  before  the  days  of  "The 
Kerry  Gow." 

Out  of  the  past  the  "Ham  Pat  Maii" 
brings  with  him  two  other  notables  my 
father  used  to  sing  about.  One  is  | 
Joseph  Bowers  of  Missouri,  -.all  the  way 
from  Pike,  %vhose  daughter  married  the 
butcher,  and  the  butcher  had  red  hair. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  due  time  Joe 
became  a  grandfather  and  the  baby 
had  red  hair,  too.  I  take  It  that  my 
father  heard  this  song  In  San  Frandisco, 
Joe  having  come  from  Missouri  after 
gold. 

I  think  I  can  come  pretty  near 
describing  the  other  old  fellow  In  the 

original: 


fire  music  to  close— two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  of  music— was  no  ju- 
dicious arrangement. 

From  the  very  first  bar  nf  the  sym- 
phony, though,  of  an  amazingly  fine 
■pun  pianissimo  yet  clearly  audible,  Mr. 
Hoogstraten  showed  himself  a  con- 
ductor of  splendid  parts.  As  well  as 
this  pianissimo,  he  can  secure  from  his 
players  a  sonorous  fortissimo  of  over- 
whelming volume,  and  every  gradation 
between. 

He  can  make,  in  short,  his  forces  do 
hlB  wi.l.  Of  their  technique,  therefore 
nothing  further  need  bs  said,  since  to 
do  what  Mr.  Hoogstraten  willed  yester 
day  is  quite  as  much  as  need  be  expect 
ed  of  any  orchestra. 

A    finely-endowed    musician    with  ; 
uensitive  feeling  for  beauty  of  phrase 
f.nd  a  keen  sense  of  rhythm,  abundantly 
blessed  with  the  faculty  of  preserving 
I   nroportlon,  and  well  knowing  how  to 
i   plan  and  achieve  a  slow-mounting,  over 
powering  climax,  Mr.  Hoogstraten  gave 
the  Tchaikovsky  symphony  a  reading  re 
markable  for  its  sheer  musical  beauty. 
Emotionally,   however,  he  won  a  still 
more  notable  triumph.  Today  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  i?tir  an  audience  with  the 
Pathetic  symphony.    Misled  by  the  title, 
too  often  conductors  have  over-stressed 
the    emotionalism    of    this    music,'  till 
Its  passion  gets  torn  to  tatters,  its  tears, 
which  ought  to  well  from  the  depths  of 
some  divine  despair,  degenerate  to  the 
whines  and  wall.s  of  hysteria. 

Mr.  Hoogstraten  refrained  from 
crowding  the  music  too  hard  in  an 
effort  to  squeeze  out  every  iota  of  emo- 
tion it  majf  -WeW,  and  something  more. 
Thereby  he  secured  what  of  emotion 


People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
Gives  Concert 


The  nrst  concert  of  the  season  by 
the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Emil 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  was  given  yes-; 
terday  afternoon  at  the  St.  James  Thea- 
tre. A  largo  and  appreciative  audience 
attended.  The  following  program  was 
given: 

Beethoven— Symphony  No.  5  in  C 
Minor,  Op.  67:  (I)  Allegro  con  brio;  (II) 
Andante  con  moto;  (HI)  Allegro;  (IV)  | 
Allegro;  Dellbes— Ballet  music  from 
"Sylvia":  (1)  Les  Chasseresses;  (H)  In- 
•  termezzo  et  Valse  Lente;  (III)  Plzzlcatl; 

(IV)  Cortege  de  Bacchus;  Hiller- Auf 
;  aer  Wacht  (The  Sentinel):  "Up  and 
Down  His  Lonely  Watch,"  "Thinking  of  ( 
Home  and  Sweetheart";  Strauss— Waltz 
"-^r^es  of  the  Vienna  Woods,"  zither 
solo  played  by  Mr.  Burgstaller;  Gomez- 
r\v.»rtiire    "II  Guarany. 

The  numbers  were  well  chosen  and 
while  not  of  the  so-called  popular  type, 
were  of  an  order  to  please  those,  who 
take  advantage  of  these  weekly  concerts 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Particular  interest  was  disp  ayed  by 
the    audience    in    the    symphony  of 
Beethoven  and  "Pizzicatl"  and  "Cortege 
I  de  Bacchus."  from  Dellbe's  Sylvia. 


'THE  AWFUL  TRU.TH', 

Bv  PHILIP  H.A.LE  j 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE.  Flrsfl 
performance  In  Boston  of  "The  Awful 
Truth."   a   comedy   In  three  acts  by . 
Arthur  Rlchman. 

Daniel   Leeson  Paul  Harvey 

Eustace  Trent  Arthur  W.  Metcalfe 

Jayson  A.  Bealy 

Lucy   Warrlner  Ina  Claire 

Mrs    Leeson  Louise  Macklntoeh 

Josephine  Trent  Cora  Witherspoon 

Norman  Satterly  Bruce  McRae 

fg](.ste  Klla  FannlnB 

Rufii-o   Kempster  John  Maronl 

About  50  years  ago  a  charming  wom- 
an,  who  had  been  divorced  from  her 
husband,  came  to  a  village  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  this  state.    Because  she  had 
obtained  a  divorce,    the    townsfolk,  a 
godly  set.  looked  on  her  with  suspicion. 
She  married  after  a  few  years  and  much 
hesitation   a   physician    in   the  village 
who  bci^e  the  reputation  of  being  a  fas- 
cinating, and  therefore  dangerous  man. 
The  marriage  was  unhappy.    The  physi- 
cian turned  out  to  be  selfish,  overbear- 
ing,   suspicious.     He    finally    .sued  for 
divorce,  and  charged  his  wife  with  undue 
affection  for  a  highly  respectable  and 
handsome  house  painter.     The  charge 
.  was  absurd,  nevertheless  the  physician 
persisted  in  the  suit  and  called  on  hus- 
band No.  1  to  testify  against  the  woman. 
No.   1   was  a  hot-blooded  Rhinelander 
living  in  New  York.    He  came,  met  the 
I  physician,  tod  told  him  with  many  oaths 
j  that  if  he  said  one  word  more  against 
his   wife's   character- "that  angel" — he 
would  blow  out  his— fne  eminent  phy- 
sician's—brains. We,  y.oung  at  the  time, 
knew  the  wife,  ,  the  physician  and  the 
house  painter. 

In  "The  Awful  Truth"  the  divorced 
wife  of  Satterly  being  hard  up,  is  be- 
throthed  to  a  blowhard  who  has  made  a 
fortune  in  oil.  The  blowhard  has  an 
aunt  Mrs.  Leeson,  who  has  heard  that 
the  husband,  wl-shlng  to  be  generous  to 
his  \vlfe,  allowed  her  to  obtain  the 
divorce  though  her  conduct  with 
Kempster  had  been  a  public  scandal. 
To  satisfv  Leeson  and  his  aunt,  bat- 
terly  is  called  in  and  the  question  is  put 
to  him  bluntly.  As  was  said  of  Edward. 
VII  In  a  famous  divorce  suit,  Satterly 
lied  like  a  gentleman,  though  he  be- 
lieved his  wife  had  been  unfaithful.  He 
did  not  threaten  Leeson  with  personal 
violence 


Oklahoma, 
with  or  without 


umatlst  and 


Had  Lucy  baen  unfaithful?  The  audi- 
ence is  left  foT  some  time  in  doubt.  It 
hears  that  she  had  contes-sed.  Satterly 
does  not  believe  her  when  she  says  she 
had  told  an  untruth;  that  she  ami 
Kempster  had  been  good  friends,  per- 
haps a  little  Indiscreet  in  being  seen  to- 
gether  when  Satterly  was  engrossed  in 
business.  It  Is  a  cftse  of  Katy  did  and 
Katy  didn't.  But  before  the  second  act 
i<5  over  the  hardened  theatregoer  fore- 
sees the  happy  ending.  His  only  won- 
der is  how  It  will  be  brought  about 
Will  Leeson  go  back  to 
"God's  own  country, 

1  ^^he  entertainment  of  the  audience  is 
in  hearing  the  dialogue,  fresh  as  a  rule, 
often  witt.r.  and  in  studymg  the  men- 
tal  operations  of  three  charactei.- 
adroitly  portrayed  by  the  ff 

the  comedian.s.   

We  have  tol.l  the  story  of  the  village 
enlsode  to  show  that  the  action  of  the 
Lt'ons  in  summoning  the  -"h-^-'  ^ 
as  a  witness  is  not  improbable.  Nor  is 
it  Impo.-^sible  that  Warrlner  lied  in  the 
face  of  his  conviction.  Leeson  had  .^aid, 
that  chivalry  was  in  the  oil  /eg  on. 
Should  Warrlner  in  the  East  be  les^ 
chivalrous? 

.\s  for  Lucy,  she  was  an  extravaprant, 
irresponsible,  light-headed.  adorable 
little  woman.  Satterly  was  first  of  all 
a  business  man;  he  thought  after  hl^ 
divorce  that  he  had  cause  to  hate  his 
wife  and  that  he  hated  her.  She  loveq 
him  -111  the  time,  and  she  knew  tht 
disturbing  effect  of  her  favorite  perfume 
on  hi*  senses.  No  wonder  she  lurec 
him  to  her  apartment.    Then  they  re- 

;  sumed  their  quarrels,  and  bitter  wordf 

1  escaped  them. 

I  It's  H  light  play  bul't  on  a  sllmsv 
foundation.  But  it's  very  entertaining; 
The  dramatist  has  done  his  .share.  Tne^ 
comedians  have  responded  to  him  In 
every  way.  Miss  Claire,  as  of  old,  Ivis^^ 
not  mastered  the  art  of  distinct  enun-j 
elation,  but  in  other  respects  she  plays] 

Skilfully,     -'"-"^•^\Ve  "'changing  i 

finesse,    /«P'-«?^"''"f„Jr  %he  humor.' 
moods,   the  quick  temper  t^^^^^^^.^ 
the    regret^he  jevo   reductive  little 
„„nx.    'Mr.  McRae  _Played^the^husband  I 
tormented    by     douDt,_  cynical  jer> 


them  all 

McRae  pi.  .        ^  , 
alternating   between   hatred  and 

by  doubt, 
human,  so  that  the  ,^      ^  boolii 

Ings  of  his  mind  were  moie  than  a  uooi  j 
in  which  one  could  read.  satisfied 
As   for    yir.    Harvey's  self-satisneu 
-^A^^      boasting  westerner 
narrow-minded.  Doasimt. 

there  is  nothing  but  praise^  ^Is  horn. 
'  have  known  Mr.  Leeson  and  his  horn. 
I      not  necessarily  in  Oklahoma. 
I     One  of  the  most  amus  ng  s'lenes 
the   comedy  is  the   opening  ^ 
'iil?o%on    t.ilkintr    to    F.ustace  Trent. 


^•ere  more 


llim  11..- 

formanrc  RrpftlU 
worth  »eotnK. 


bv  Mr 
of  tho 

"  ""r^"''.niov.-d  tho'  per- 
Uu-atre  on]o>  "  „ 


111  il' 
,,.llno.■l^ 

than  atlrauate-  An 
ihat  till"rt  the 


Not  .i  I  M^'  ^p^y  much  to  b«  pitied, 
who»e  industry  boing  not  attandod  with 
natural  parte,  thfy  have  sweat  to  Ut- 
ile r  urposc  and  rolled  the  stone  In  vain,  | 
Which  chiefly  proccedeth  from  natural 
Incapacity,  and  genial  Indisposition,  at 
least,  to  thobe  particulars  whereunto 
they  apply  their  endeavors.  And  this 
Is  one  reason  why.  though  universities 
be  full  of  men.  they  aro  oftentimes 
t'mpty  of  learning;  why.  as  there  are 
■<omo  men  do  much  without  learning,  so 
others  hut  little  with  it,  and  few  that 
attain  to  any  measure  of  it.  For 
manv  heads  that  undertake  it,  were 
never  squared,  nor  timbcr'd  for  it.— Sir 
Thomas  Browne. 

1ST  CLASS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Strout  writing  to  us 
from  New  York  encloses  a  clipping  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Nov.  2.  from 
which  it  apears  that  Mr.  Gordon  Mac-  ^ 
kay  began  as  follows  an  article  on  the  , 
■Kastern    Grid    Crown."    "Far    away  ; 
among  the  hills  of  Old  New  Hampshire,  i 
r-avs  Mr.  Mackay,  "above  the  silvery  : 
ribbon  of  water   that   separates  Con-  , 
iiecticut  from  the  Granite  state"—  | 
On  which  Mr.  Strout  comments:  | 
Kindlv  note  that  Dartmouth  College, 
elsewhere  referred   to  as  'university,' 
overlooks  Connecticut,  or  it  does  so,  , 
anyway,   from    the   Philadelphia  view 
of  geography.  When  some  of  these  writ- 
ers about  sports  really  let  themselves 
go  thev  don't  let  any  little  thing  like 
geography,  grammar  or  fact  stand  be- 
tween them  and  ribbons  of  'water  that 
separate  Connecticut  from  the  Granite 
state.'  " 


IS  CLAUDE  BROKE? 

(AflT.   In  Otil<-»go  Tribnnel 
MAN'S  full-dress  suit;  gold  slippers; 
size  6;  pinmes.   Prospect  7039. 

The  Haldeman-Julius  Company  makes 
this  announcement: 

"Price-Slashing  Sale:  Quitting  Ses- 
Book  Business." 

This  led  "The  lnfant.^"  to  remark: 
"It's  time  to  quit:  there's  nothing  left 
to  tell." 


^  .,  itT  the  rep 

..„.  aliore  of  Martha's  Vi 
near  to  the  boat  landing  . 
It  is  now  In  two  distinct  , 
feet  apart,  but  BO  year.s  "Bfl  't  ^^ 
great  rock,  but  showing  a  distinct  Uetl 
through  the  centre,  in  the  days  be  ore 
the  summer  settlement  of  Oak  Bluffs 
had  come  into  existence  and  the  ground 
where  it  now  is  was  an  open  plain,  once 
said  to  have  been  a  sheep  pasture,  this 
rock  was  a  place  for  lovers'  meetings 
whore  the  moon  was  in  full  view  and 
was  dolnK  its  best  to  make  thingsagree- 
able  for  them.  H  Is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  glacier  brought  three  Plymouth 
Kocks  along  In  Its  course.  In  the  first 
place  It  was  just  as  easy  to  bring  three 
as  one;  it  was  no  more  trouble.  Plym- 
outh Rock  was  dropped  first  to  make  a 
handv  place  for  Mary  Chilton  to  go  on 
shore  The  second  was  dropped  on  Cape 
Cod  for  it  must  have  been  known  that 
the  Pilgrims  would  make  their  first 
landing  there  and  a  rock  was  necessary 
to  land  on.  But  somehow  they  missed 
the  rock  and  really  landed  on  Long 
Point  near  the  lighthouse.  They  were 
probably  looking  for  a  lighthouse  and 
got  the  wrong  one.  This  explains  why 
the  Pilgrims  did  not  stop  more  than  a 
month  at  Cape  Cod.  They  went  out 
searching  for  the  rock  and  did  not  find 
It  until  they  reached  Plymouth.  If  they 
had  not  missed  the  rock  on  the  capo, 
they  would,  doubtless,  have  remained 
Ithere,  and  Plymouth  would  never  have 
I  been  heard  of.  As  for  the  Vineyard 
Irock,  that  was  simply  a  spare  tire. 

E.  J.  CARPENTER. 


I  SOCIETY  NOTE 

Dear  Sir:  Miss  Virginia  Crane,  of 
jwhom  T  WTote  and  sent  photographs  of 
yesterday,  tells  me  that  her  real  name 
;is  Virginia  Cram,  but  when  she  joined 
the  Music  Box  company  she  changed  It 
I  to  Crane.  F-  J-  Wilstach. 


THE   LATEST  CANDIDATE 

Mr.  Sharp  Ezzell,  cashier  of  the 
Drovers'  National  Bank  of  East  St. 
Louis. 


In  1R23  the  Constitutional  Associa- 
tion, a  society  organized  in  London  "to 
prevent  and  punish  the  publication  of 
immoral  and  seditious  works,"  tried  to 
hinder  the  publication  of  cantos  of 
Bvron's  "Don  Juan."  It  was  said  of 
lliis  society  at  the  time:  "It  raised 
large  funds  by  subscription,  but  did  lit- 
tle more  than  spend  them,  chiefly  In 
^eavy  salaries  and  good  dinners." 

ADD  "NATURAL  PHENOMENA" 

(Dlspati-h  ft^ra  Sioux  Cltyi 
Northwest  Iowa  today  experienced  its 
first  snow,  which  melted  as  fast  as  it  j 
fell,  but  left  the  ground  white. 


THE  BARE  FACTS 

(From  the  N.  Y.  World) 
%\'hen  Susanna  vamped  the  elders. 
And  the  graybeards  stood  agape, 
They  were  moved  to  admiration 
By  the  charm  of  Susie's  shape 
As  she  stood  there  unembarrassed 
By  the  patriarchal  gaze. 
For  they'd  never  heard  of  Zlegfeld 
In  those  sad  benighted  days. 

Then,  when  Phryne's  famed  attrac- 
tions 

Dazzled  all  the  local  gents. 
Though  they  scolded  her  in  public. 
Still  they  thought  she  was  Immense; 
But    they    dared    not    show  their 

pleasure 
And  '-heir  admiration  warm. 
For  the  Follies  hadn't  glorl- 
Fled  the  undraped  female  form. 

If  the  lovely  Miss  Godiva 
Rode  through  Coventry  today 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  dozen 
Men  would  turn  to  look  her  way. 
And  the  traffic,  thanks  to  Zlegfeld,  , 
Now  would  scarcely  block  the  street. 
For  the  well  known  female  figure 
Is  no  longer  any  treat.    ^^^^^  ^ 

THREE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  j 
il.s  the  world  Wags: 

-While  all  the  worid  is  wagging  In  the 
matter  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  whenc^ 
came  and  whether  or  not  it  was  origl 
Inally  a  Canadian  and  not  a  true  YanJ 
kee,  might  It  not  be  well  to  call  atten 
ttoli  to  the  fact  that  there  are  reall, 
three  rocks,  all  of  the  same  family  ant 
brought  down  by  the  very  same  glacier 
The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  orig 
Inal  Plymouth  Rock;  the  second,  is  o^ 
the  verv  outermost  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  noi 
far  froAi  the  great  Highland  light,  and 
like  Its  fellow,  the  only  rock  in  tha 
great  sandy  spit  out  at  sea.    The  thirc 


MR.  O'FLAHERTY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Every  "straight"  Irish  comedian  used 
this  song.  It  was  a  real  song;  meant 
something.  A  work  of  art  it  intelligent- 
ly rendered.  The  singer,  a  real  old  Irish 
gentleman  with  the  veritable  hat  hand- 
ed down  by  his  father,  pictures  for  the 
audience  his  poignant  grief  and  subse- 
quent rage  at  the  fat  old  woman  wlio 
accidentally  sat  on  the  hat.  He  holds 
the  hat,  stroking  the  fur  with  his  sleeve, 
with  eye  tear-bcdimmed,  then  turns  to 
the  imaginary  (one  almost  saw  her 
cowering)  woman  culprit,  and  sings: 
"Oh!  Mrs.  O'-iHaherty,  what  d'ye  mean 
by  that'/ 

Oh!  Jlrs.  O'Flaherty,  you  sat  down  on 
me  hat. 

That's  the  hat  me  father  wore. 
WhaA  d'ye  mean  to  do?" 

(Then  he  becomes  berserk  and  aban- 
dons all  Irish  gentility.) 
"If  you  was  a  man  you  bet  your  lite, 
Vr\  wipe  the  floor  with  you." 

li  ^lon        LAi>.'SING  R.  ROBINSON. 

GIVES  'RIGOLETTO'l 


rocr  dTopped"  by  that  "Canadian"  gla4 
similar  sandy  shore,  the 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Rigo- 
letto,"  by  tlie  San  Carlo  Opera  com- 
pany. Fortune    Gallo,    director.  The 

I  cast:  ,  " 

Uiiaa  •   .  . .  Joseptiine  Lucchese 

iDuke  of'.-Vlantua  Demetrio  Onof.ei 

Risolptto   Mario  Basiola 

,Conte  Di  Ceprana  ^"aiM 

Conte^sa  Dl  Ceprano   ..Philine  lalco 

Rnrsa   Francesco  Curcl 

A  paeV  ■  ■  Alice  Homer 

Conductor,  Carlo  Peronl 
Mr.  Gallo  showed  a  venturesote 
'  spirit  in  opening  an  opera  season  with 
"Rigoletto."  Many  persons  feel  called 
upon  to  raise  their  brows  at  the  mention 
of  its  name.  Others,  of  insight  more  dis- 
cerning, take  pleasure  in  the  astonish- 
ingly shilful  use  of  his  orchestra  Verdi, 
already  in  those  early  days,  made  ;n 
eiitablishing  a  mood  and  in  expressing 
the  emotions  rampant  on  the  stage. 
People  of  this  turn  of  mind,  hov.ever. 
are  not  always  eager  to  seize  their  op- 
portunities to  hear  "Rigoletto,"  for  their 
suspicions  are  strong  that  the  perform- 
ances will  stress  other  qualities  than 
those  of  tlie  dramatic  characterization 
the.v  admire  most. 

"Rigoletto,"  too,  brings  no  such  con- 
tent to  those  who  glory  in  tune  and 
loud  song  as  do  "11  Travatore"  and 
"Aida."  It  has  its  dull  moments  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  to  this  tnie 
of  listener  they  arc  many,  if  the. duke, 
the  jester  and  his  daughter  are  liable 
to  let  reasonableness  of  characteriza- 
tion interfere  with  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  ornaments  of  song  —  high 
notes  long  held,  that  is  to  say.  loud 
tone  whatever  the  occasion  may  call 
for.  delays  to  aUow  for  applause.  Mr. 
Gallo.  by  every  consideration,  would 
seem  to  have  made  a  foolhardy  choice. 
,He  did  not.  The  audience  was  very 
large,  though  not  a  crowd,  and  at  times 
it  applauded  with  warmth. 
i\lr.  Peroni  had  evidently  a  fancy  re- 


tfuily  to  treat  ,','Klgole.tt 
irama.  Of  th«  ■  Uttlo  preludes  to 
uot  ho  made  much,  and  every 
ko  of  sIgnKicnnce  in  the  orchestra 
he  made  tell.  WItli  the  llr.st  act  he  suc- 
ceeded admlni-bly;  his  orchestra  too, 
though  not  very  large,  he  made  play 
exceedingly  well.  But  after  this  first 
act  tlie  sinifers,  witli  the  audience  to 
help,  gut  the  better  of  Mr.  I'eroni. 

Mr.  Basiola  established  the  tone;  ho 
Insisted  on  repeating  the  duet  at  the 
close  of  the  third  act.  In  his  own  way 
!  ho  sang  effectively,  and  effectively,  too, 
if  extravagantly,  ho  acted  the  role  of 
I  the  Jester. 

[    The  other  leaders  in  the  cast,  with 

;the  exception  of  Miss  de  Mette.  who 
sang  and  played  M;iddalena  with  both 
musical  and  dramatic  intelligence,  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Mr.  Basiola  as  closely 
as  tliey  could.  Miss  Tjucchese.  as  singer, 
carried  oft  the  honors  of  the  evening,  ; 
for  her  voice  is  pretty  and  her  colora- 
tura neat.  Mr.  Onofrei,  although  ble.ssed 
with  an  excellent  voice  and  a  natural 
aptitude  for  song,  is  not  yet  ready  to 

1  sing  a  leading  roie  in  a  large  theatre. 

I     Perhaps,  after  all.  Mr.  Gallo  was  not 

[so  wise  in  electing  to  begin  with  "Rlgo- 

[  letto."  He  drew  a  large  audience,  to 
be  sure,  and  he  pleased  it  mightily.  But 
less  exacting  operas  Mr.   Gallo  repre- 

I  sents   better.     Why  not  put  tho  best 
foot  foremost  first? 

j     After  the  opera  there  was  to  be  a 

ballet  from  Salnt-Saens's  "Samson  and, 

Delilah"     by     the     Pavley-Oukralnsky  / 

dancers.  The  opera  tonight  will  be 
'  "Tosca."  with  Bianca  Saroya,  Mario 
i  Valle  and  Gaetano  Tommasinl. 

R,  R.  G. 

I  SHUBERT  THEATRE:  "Mar>'  Jane"; 
a  musical  comedy  in  three  acts;  book 
and  lyrics  by  William  Gary  Duncan  and 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  2d;  music  byVln- 
leenl  liounians  and  Herbert  Stothart: 
produced  by  and  under  personal  s.uper- 
'  vision  of  .\rthur  Hammerstein.  Mr. 
Stothart  directed  the  enlarged  orches- 
tra in  this,  the  first  metropolitan  por- 
fornianee.    The  cast: 

.Tof    McGilUcudy  Hal  SkGlley 

Maggie  Murphy  Kitty  Kelly 

Mary  Jane  McKatie  Mary  Hay 

H'asli.  Carrie  Keene  Twins 

Martin   Krost  Dallas  Welforii 

Andrew  Dunn.  .7r  Stanley  Ridges 

Doris  Dunn  Laura  Do  CanJi 

Ijouise  Dryer  B 

Uf'orge  Sherwln  Loul.'-   

Andrew  Dunn.  Sr  .James  Heenan 

"Mary  Jane"  opens  with  a  scenic 
overture,  and  closes  with  a  taljleau — 
but  what  a  world  of  entertainment  lie:> 
between!  The  curtain  rises  abruptly 
(and  last  nj^ht,  belatedly),  on  a  seg- 
"nieut  of  a  subway  train,  in  which  in 
order,  Joe  and  Maggie  and  Mary  Jane 
lurch  into  perspective.  With  this  trio 
the  action  starts. 

The  girls,  until  now  unknown  to  each 
other,  are  seeking  employment,  and 
Joe  the  glib,  Joe  the  audacious,  Joe  the  .    .  _ 

per.-iistent.  is  there  to  help  them  out.  the  novel.  Its  weakness  is  rather  In 
Maggie,  too.  is  sophisticated  and  slangy, ,  talkiness  that  is  not  good  enough  or 
but  she  takes  to  Mary  Jane,  slmplj,  essential  enough  to  pass  muster, 
winsome  and  wholesome.  So  Joe  guides  As  performed  at  the  Copley,  it  dragged 
them  to  the  offices  of  the  Dunns,  father  perceptibly,  especially  in  the  third  act, 
and  son,  and  almost  places  them.  The,  when  Ellen  tries  to  persuade  Pauline 
obstacle  is  old  Frost,  the  general  man-  Merrlam,  a  rather  witless  beauty,  to 
ager,  .who  has  been  placed  in  arbitrary'  keep  away  from  "her  man,"  whose 
command  while  Dunn  tlie  elder  is  temporary  lapse  will  soon  be  over.  The 
abroad.  Old  Frost  Is  old-fashioned,'  mob  of  buyers  at  the  sale  was  poorly 
conservative,  and  not  al^solutely  hon-'  managed,  and  they  seemed  to  be  con- 
est,  as  when  he  lends  himself  to  a  stantly  In  each  othei"  3  way,  but  the 
scheme  to  help  a  business  client  to  the  pointed  shafts  of  Miss  Ediss  and  C. 
firm's  loss  and  young  Andy's  humilia-  Wordley  Hulse  were  effective.         E.  G. 

tion  and  possible  dismissal.    And  who-    — 

saves  Andy,   and  puts  backbone  into  |     sT.    JAMES    THEATRE.     "Not  So 
this    rather    complacent    and    pliant  ;  Fast."    A  play  in  three  acts,  by  Capt. 
Mary  Jane,  of  course.  ' 


best  last  evenlnr.  The  Keene  twins 
danced  brilliantly,  and  Miss  Clark  took 
the  vocal  honors.  Mr.  Welford,  at  the 
crusty  old  manager,  still  looked  more 
like  the  comic  butler  of  many  past 
parts.  Mr.  Ridges  was  a  manly  hero. 
The  production  has  been  lavishly  made 
and  in  good  taste  always.     W.  E.  G. 

COPLEY— "The  Double  Life  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Burton."  Comedy  in  four  acts 
by  E.  Phillips  Oppenhelm.  First  time 
in  America. 

.Mr.  Waddlngton  Charles  Hampden 

Payne  Timothy  Iluntley 

Alfred  Burton  B.  E.  Cllve 

Mr.  Lynn  L.  Paul  Scott 

Ellon  Burton  Hilda  PlowrlRht 

Mra.   O'Hara  May  EdlsH 

Mr.   Dujfdale  Cecil,  Magnus 

Mrs,  Shlrwell  Laura  M.  Saunders 

Mr.  Solomon  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

Ml».s   Barlow  ...Roberta  Ely 

Mls3  Shannon  Rose  Allerton 

Mrs.   Harrington  Selnia   B.  Stone 

Mr.   Hammond  Kenneth  White 

Stenographer  Marianne  DolBe 

Mr  Johnson.  Philip  Tonge 

Mrn.  Johnson  Alice  Bromley  Wilson 

Pauline  Merrlam  Katherlne  Standing 

Prof.  Merrlam  Harold  West 

Mr.  Bomford  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

Maid  •  Anne  Rogers 

"The  Double  Life  of  Alfred  Burton"  i 
has    been    reduced    from    Mr.    Oppen-  ' 
helm's  novel,  and  In  Its  length  and  re-  [ 
Iteration.   !t  Is  essentially  a  novelist's 
play,  but  it  has  an  Ingenious  Idea.  The 
first   act    is    delightful,    and   promises  | 
well.    When  a  double-tongued  auction- 
eer's clerk,  with  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  lying,   discovers  an  Assyrian 
manuscript   concealing   brown  berries, 
which   when    eaten  will   discover  the 
"truth  for  eternity"  to  the  consumer, 
the  double  life  of  Alfred  Burton  be- 
gins.   "Al"  Burton  eats  a  berry.  Im- 
mediately   the    sprightly    and  vulgar 
clerk  acquires  a  taste  for  soft  colors, 
flowing  ties  and  museums,  all  In  an  ef- 
j  fort  to  seek  the  truth, 
j    Mr.  Cllve  as  the  much-changed  Bur- 
ton is  excellent,  both  as  the  blustering 
"Al"    Burton    and   the  mild-mannered 
I  Mr.  Alfred  Burton,  wno  must  tell  the 
I  truth  whether  it  concerns,  the  age  of 
I  "antiques"  or  the  dress  o.f  his  friends. 
I  Clark  Hilda  Plowright,  as 
Morrell  - 


•  .1       .  -.J  1*  new  member  of 

the  company,  gave  a  good  iperformance 
as  Ellen  Burton,  his  wife,  who  refuses 
to  eat  a  berry  and  "Join  the  gentry." 

From  lodgings  in  Garden  Green  to 
the  drawing  room  at  Nutfield  Manor, 
the  brown  berries  take  Mr.  Burton,  and 
back  again,  to  his  normal  guise,  after 
varying  adventures  wf.h  those  who 
would  write  "Mind  Fooi"  in  the  skies, 
and  capitalize  his  discovery.  One  could 
not  help  but  think  of  Broxot>p  and  hiE» 
"Beans  for  Babies"  here. 
The  play  Is  best  when  it  adheres  toi 


complacent  and 

youth?    Mary  Jane,  of  cc  

Seldom  is  a  story  so  consistently  told 
in  musical  plays.  Seldom  does  the  mu- 
sic speak  and  progress  with  the  speech 
and  the  action  of  the  stage.  Messrs. 
Youmans   and   Stothart  have  made 


Conrad  Westervelt.      The  cast: 

P.obln  Standlsh  ....Houston  BlehardB 

Sylyester  Vane  Ralph  M,  Bemley 

Arabella   Anna  Layng 

Ros»  Standish  JIH  Middleton 

Mary  Standlsh  Adelyn  Bushnell 


Youmans  and  Stothart  have  made  a  ijames  Barton  Acton.' .'.Edward  Darney 
splendid  score,  vividly  suggestive  of  the  !  jr-ay    FotherglU  viola  Roach 


earlier  and.  therefore,  the  best  works 
of  Victor  Herbert.  The^a&Iary  Jane" 
music  is  going  to  be  tfTked  about  by 
our  very  best  people. 

The  three  acts  abound  in  novel  feat- 
ures, but  that  which  evoked  the  great- 
est merriment  carte  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act.     .Toe  and  Maggie   start  it 
by  singing  a  jingle  about  "The  Flannel 
Petticoat  Girl."    Then,  from  a  panel  at 
the   back,    camouflaged   as   part  of  a 
wall,  emerge  a  do'^ien  girls,  each  in  a 
gown    of    various    periods    of  bygone 
days.    Eacli  poses  for  an  instant,  then 
walks  to  the  front  and  oft,  each  with  a 
comic  gait  which  has  no  duplicate  in 
those  before  or  after  it;  and  all  to  the 
lilt  of  music  which  has  no  tune,  yet  has 
one    tapping  feet    and  beating  time 
to  it.    That  bit  alone  would  have  saved 
any  piece,  but  in  "Mary  Jane"  is  ju.st 
one  high  light  in  an  all-round  glorious 
entertainment. 
Of  the  principals,  individually,  it  is  not 
I  needful  to  write  at  length.    Miss  Hay. 
j  once  of  the  "Follies."  and  now  revealed 
as  a  comedienne  of  many  talents,  is 
almost  ideAlly  cast.    She  can  act,  she 
!  can    dance,    her    pantomime    is  suftJ- 
j  ciently  expressive.    If  her  singing  voice 
I  is  plaintively  weak,  she  is  brave  about 
!  it.     I^erhaps  the  composers  will  con- 
i  trlve  to  let  a  few  select  instruments 
accompany  her  solo  numbers,  reserving 
the  full  orchestra  for  those  who  sin.g 
I  the  choruses.    Miss  Kelly  was  quite  as 
!  amusing  aS  Ada  Lewis  In  her  palmy 
jdays.     Mr.    Skelley    always'  brings  a 
I  wealth  of  new  patter,  and  was  at  his 


uL.ir-rfftll  Viola  Roach 

^...j    Watterson  Blake  ...  ..Wal  ler  GiVie 
This  is  a  one-man  play,  with  the  pai .  , 
of  the  man  allotted  to  Mr.  Gilbert.  Henry  j 
Watterson  Blake,  as  we  gather  from 
his  name.  Is  a  "character"  Kentucklan, 
the  guardian  of  the  Standlsh  children. 
He  is  suspicious  of  a  scheme  of  his  co- 
guardian  to  sink  his  wards'  fortune  In  i 
a  worthless  mine  Investment,  and  the 
whole  action  hinges  in  Blake's  elaborate 
"stall"    against    signing    the  enabling 
I  papers  until  he  has  time  to  investigate 
the  affair.    Bv  such  devices*  as  losing 
his    trunk   containing  the   papers,  by 
signing  his  name  wrongly  on  a  dupli- 
cate and  by  Interminable  conversation 
and  diversion  until  the  time  for  closing  • 
the  deal  expires,  he  manages  to  block 
the  schemer. 

Mr.  Gilbert  appears,  as  he  often  does, 
as  himself.  Clothes  and  make-up  are 
profoundly  usual.  Only  by  his  manifest 
accent  would  you  suspect  that  he  was 
ever  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  not  a  part  that  suits  him 
in  the  least.  •k^,.. 

Miss  Bushnell.  too,  strugglesj^lth  a 
highly  unsympathetic  part  She  has 
a  lot  of  aimless  standing  about  to  do 
and  the  playwright  has  not  oversupplied 
her  with  brains.  Rea  ly,  the  author 
has  given  his  sprightliest  f"d 
action  to  the  "flapper"  sister.  Miss  Mld- 

^'m?"' Darney,  who  Is  forecast  as  the 
villain  from  the  very  start,  although 
he  Is  let  off  pretty  easily  in  the  end, 
makes  the  best  of  a  thankless  role 

Ralph  Remley  cheers  us  up  as  a  comic 


pge  fre'^hman.  and  Miss  Roach's  "bit 
a  stenographer  is  artistically  done, 
i  eople  who  like  the  obvious  will  en- 
:•  It.    J;  ^-  ^-  ^ 

•teisman    and    His  Players 
Draw  Encores 


Leo  P.  Reisman  and  his  orchestra.  In 
series  of  interpretations  of  modern 
.lance  music,  heads  a  feature  bill  at 
KHth-s    this    week.     Reisman    Is  no 
traneer  to  Keith  audiences,  and  this 
,me  he  has  with  him  an  augmented 
hand  of  real  musicians  who  can  play 
with   expression,   as  evidenced   In  the 
rendition  of  Victor  Herbert's  "A  Kiss 
■  n  the  Dark."    Reisman  and  the  orches- 
tra had  to  respond  to  many  encores. 

Closely    sharing    stellar    honors  are 
Kate  Ellnore  and  Sam  Williams  in  the 
music  box  skit  •■House-Hunting  in  New 
York."    The  gawky  family  after  a  trip 
I  on  toot  fro.T,  Eighth  to  2-5th  street  ob- 
j  tain  an.  apartment  only  after  shooting 
'  their  children.    The  adventures  of  the 
family  in  the  quest  for  an  apartment 
are  side-splitting.  ,  > 

Frank  Fi.sher  and  Edrie  Gilmore.  in 
■■Her  Bashful  Romeo."  offer  a  refresh- 
ingly new  turn.  Both  possess  splendid 
voices  and  their  15-mlnute  burlesque  on 
lovemaking  is  well  put  over. 

Howard  Smith  and  Mildren  Barker  In 
••Good  Medicine"  offer  a  miniature  one- 
act  comedy  that  is  a  cure  for  the  blues 
It  concerns  a  patient  with  Imag.nao 
ailments.  The  entire  company  had  to 
respond  to  several  encores. 

Shura  Rulowa  and  her  Russian  ballet 
offer  a  divertissement  a  little  out  ot 
the  ordinary.  Solo  toe  and  group  ballot 
dancing  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  na- 
ture are  easily  and  skilfully  presented. 

Other  acts  on  the  program  Include 
Miss  Lindsev  and  "Sultan"  in  an  equine 
surprise.  Larry  Meehan  and  Gertrude 
Newman  in  "Broken  Promises,  Miss 
Patricola  In  a  cycle  of  character  songs, 
moving  pictures,  and  topics  of  the  day. 

PLA^^^CONTINUING 

rOLONIAL:  "Merchant  ot  Venice." 
wfth  Dav  d  Warfleld.  Sumptuous 
producUon.    Second  and  last  week.  , 

MATESTIC:  "Caroline."  a  delight- 
fuf  op?rma  with  Myrtle  Schaaf  and 
J  Harold  Murray.  Last  two  weeks 
PEABODY  PLAY  HOtTSE.  367 
Charles  street:  "Ambush  a  PO^v - 
erful  drama  by  Arthur  Rlchman. 

PLYMOUTH:  "The  Cat  and  the 
Canary."  a  play  o<  mystery  and 
thrills.    Last  two  ^-eeks. 

SELWYN:  "The  Old  Soak."  an 
amS  and  timely  -^^yJl^^Z 
Marquis,  with  Harry  Beresford  as 
the  amiable  tosspot.  Third  ana 
last  week. 

TREMONT:  "Klkl."  Belasco  s 
adaptation  of  joyous  French  farce, 
wu?  Ignore  Ulrlc,  Irrepressible  and 
seductive.    Fourth  week. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE:  The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  an 
elaborate  and  engrossing  screen  play 
.w'  based  on  Hugo's  romance  ^otI•e 
Dame."  Lon  Chaney  as  Quasimodo. 
eO''  Eighth  week. 
Mt  Vv'ILBUR:  "Sally.  Irene  and 
•  ^ii.e  Marv"  a  merrv  musical  comedy  of 
r%^f,  lA  New  York,  with  Eddie  Dow- 
I      I  ling.    Fourteenth  week. 


cepiion.s.  is  cicver./  ''^'^''-'"^;'','iri,'.ine  of , 
story  is  a  repulsive  one  admitung^^ 

r"'tJ?e^7''A  Wri;^  Te^ina'  may  ap-  ■ 
treatment,    a  .  ^^p. 

pear  and  ^^ive  the  -cond  fy^l^J, 
pearance  of  grandeur,  a         ..jjeasure  ; 
ennobled  th^.^t'"^,,  ,^Setic  outbursts.  ! 

does  her  best  to  keep  Scarp  a  at  a 
spectable  distance      H^^J,,^^""  °  sar- 
If  some  day  an  actre^ss.  /""^eetting 

dou  and  P^«'";-/,'i:"Lp.orous  Baron, 
sneaking  liking  for  ^f"°'r,"r^  No 
and  slay  him  after,   not  before^ 

doubt  the  critics  P^if^ 'e 

public  might  welcome  the  'Change 

The    performance    last    mgh  ^^^.^^ 

honest  and  fP'j'  f  Tommasini 
manner;  that  is  to  say,  -vl 
,n  the  first  act  ^"^^J^^f^J^'^ ^''addressed 
I  picture  he  P*''^7Mme.  Saroya  In 

slon  in  no  hesitating    tones  i 

shake  the  soul  or  move  it  to  plty  ana 

Indignation?  subtle  nor  a 

Mr  Valle  was  neither  a  sunue 

fe^wSr^^^K 
"severance,  and  3howe<i  Prope  resent^ 

^stSn'^rort'^.V- 

Iniiasl  conversational  lines  -were  aeii 

^"l^ong  the  minor  characters,  the  man  , 
fof^ur"  money,  was  Mr.  C"rcl.  the  Spo-  j, 
lAtta  Never  have  we  seen  a  more  ras 
calTy  appearing  spy:  a  cringing  rogue 
and  at  the  same  tims  a  cut-throat,  if  a  ; 
face  means  anything.  His  facial  maKe^  , 
up  would  be  the  one  for  the  tmro  , 
murder  in  "Macbeth."  ! 

The  chorus  had  little  to  do  except  to 
turn  its  back  to  the  altar  and  s>ng  lust- 
ilv  at  the  audience  in  the  finale  of  the 
first  act.  The  madrigal  off  stage  was 
prettily  performed.  Mr.  Peroni  gave  an 
Tcellent  wading  of  the  Bcore  The_^r- 
chestra  was  generally  efficient.  The 
performance  as  a  whole  deserved  a  lar- 
ger audience. 

A  ballet  "Trianon"  with  music  by 
Mozart  and  Salnt-Saene.  performed  by 
Miles.  Ellslus,  Dagmara.  Mllar,  Cam- 


loas  happened  to  you.    ^ou  have  had  a 

'"^^^.•how  difyou  knowr  She  a.ked. 

•"Why    you  look  so  pale,  and.  »a 
s,des':'r^kw\heh.ghwat^^^^^ 
back  of  your  neck,  he  sa m.    vv  < 
-.V-  f  ^ormrU%\Cb;il^^motLr.s  , 

^paTerwaslitnr-achlnes^    They  were 

'^frtTr-'^he^sa^r--  "o  not  love  my 
/^^^he  is  so  fat    I  will  take  a  thou- 
;t^d  a'o^s  and  go  away  with  you.  Let 
Th^ne:  ' Vnc^?or?h.^T Vr?n\y^  make  j 
love. 
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San  Carlo  Company  Continues 
Its  Programs 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Boston  Opera  House:    Puccini's  "Tos- 
.  a."  performed  by  the  San  Carlo  OPe'"a 
.  ompany.     Fortuno  Galeo.  general  di-  ^ 
rector;  Carlo  Peroni.  conductor: 

'  lorla  Tosca  ^'^"aHo^  Valie 

Baron    Scarpla  ^^mTnaiinl 

n^^^r-J^^efotlK-i-i^^Jo^lie^gSi 

A  Sacristan  .^f*  ^,n„va 

^  Jailer  ^it^'iP^.^  FaTco  ' 

A  Shepherd  Boy  Ph.Une  Falco 

Of  all  Puccini's  operas  "La  Boheme 
bears  best  the  test  of  repetitions.  It  is 
■i.he  most  spontaneous,  the  most  sincere 
of  his  -works  for  the  stage.  "Tosca"  Is. 
nevertheless,  a  strong  drawing  card.  For 
this  various  reasons  might  be  assigned. 
Some  delight  in  the  torture  scene,  and 
would  undoubtedly  be  still  more  pleased 
j  If  the  painter  were  seen  suffering  in- 
•  stead  of  heard.  Some  are  curious  to  see 
how  Florla  will  stab  the  wicked  Bacon, 
I  and  then  manage  the  business  with  the 
'  candles.  Others  like  to  see  Scarpla 
chasing  Floria  about  the  room  and 
ic  ocking  her  against  the  furniture  in 
5  mad  pursuit. 


Thers  have  been  amusing  parodies  of 
jrfamous  in  their  day:  Thackeray s 

••CodUngeby"    and   "George   <5e    ^a^  i 
well"    in    which  Disraeli  -■^''^f^^l), 
were  P.t.lessly  ridiculed  nor  d^  I^ev- 
and  Cooper  escape;  Bret  tia 
„,arkable  "Condensed  Nojel.      C  H. 
Webb-8  ("John  Paul's  )  witty 
Lank"  after  "GHfteth  Gaunt  .^Artemu^, 

^F^n^^>;  plr^dl^;  by  C.  Burnand  in 
Punch;  we  name  at  random.  1 
In  French  there  are  the  t^ree  ^^^^ 
umes.  '-^  la  Manlere  de  .  .  •.  ^  j. 
Reboux  and  Charles  Mu^ler.  witty 
umes  m  which  ancients  and  j. 
from  Racine  to  D'Annunzio.  are 

Tated  With  >-^'-°-  wtrd.  . 

Now  comes  Mr.  Chrlstopner 
lawyer  of  Wilmington.  Del.  who^^ 

in  the  manner  of.^^fj?;"  Lewis,  WiUa 
Mlth  Wharton.  Sinclair  ^ewi^^^^ 

Cather,    W.    J.    Locke,  ^ 
others  end  enjoys  himself  hugely^ 
the    same    time    generou^      aUo^ '^^^^ 
others  enjoyment  he  writes, 

to  look  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
The  17  parodies— several  of  Oiem 
^u\^ishe5  in  the  LUe^ary  Review  o^^^^^ 
New  York  Evening  Post— are  v 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

WITH  THE  SHELL  OFF 
We  spoke  of  Mr.  ^Vard's  treatment  of 
Sherwood  Anderson-"Tlte  Triumph  of 
the  Nut."  when  It  was  published  In  the 
Literary  Review.    Re-reading  the  par- 
ody, we  find  it  even  funnier  than  at  I 
first.    Mr.  Anderson  might  have  v^^tten  . 
•  it:   indeed,  here  and  there  a".^"^^ 
vlnced  that  Mr.  Anderson  collaborated 
and  laughed  aloud  at  his  o^n  woik. 
Surely  he  wrote  this  Paragrapli^ 
-Then  he  undressed  and  walked  naKeo 
UP  and  down  the  room  for  hours  at  a 
time  thinking  great  thoughts    I  used  to 
be  a  dull  clod.  Now  I  am  a  shining  nut^ 
T  =m  rracked  and  my  shell  is  oft.  1  am  a 
ov^/Itud^  in  Psychopathy   Why  shou^ 
I  work,  making  uninteresting  ^ashins 
mnrhlnes-'     I    Will    become    a  writer. 
Tmong  them  I  shall  not  be  Btrange^  f  or 
fhTre  are  many  nuts  among  the  wrlt- 


'•BLACKER  OXEN- 

Has  Gertrude  Atherton  a  sense  of 
bumor  so  developed  that  she  can  augh 
Tn,  TrB.rd'q  "Blacker  Oxen  /  i"" 

.„  fVie  elft  of  the  nation.  Poeis, 
in  the  gl  t  p^^j,j3,^ 

play^vrlghts,  P^ay?"^  ^  priests,  popes, 
politicians,    prophets,    P  „  ^ar 

presidents,  P'^'"^^^,  him.  He  was 
porters  cringed  before^  Wm  ^^^^.^^ 

t^he^K^/^^-glforthe  Kolyumis, 
^'S^e'  night  Cla-1- Jonowed^M^^^^ 

Ogden  home  doorstep, 
the  great  dty.  on  her_o-^^  you?-Were 

^J^^xrJJ  it-^Whoosls?'    he  stam- 
L^eTerhif  te'mperature  rising  danger- 

°""'^6h.-  she  said  with  a  faint  emile. 

|i  'I'm  locked  o^tr'  .-id 
•Watch  me!  he  /aW. 
-He  tore  out  the  area  ^^^^ 
threw  it  at  a  passing  ta^lca''.  ^^^^ 
the  area  ^'"dows   burst  m 
Entering,  he  ran  rapWiy  ^^^^^^ 
■  house,  switched  on  all  the    g  ^^.^^^ 
on  the  hot  and  cold  J- 
bathroom,  uPset  the  furn  ^^^^^^ 
down    the   hanlsters   t  ^ 

iri^e  bott'o m^he'lea'^ed  to  his  feet  and 

"^•^'^^'hank  you,-  shrsald  slmPlV-  'Have 
a  drink,  Mr.  Clavering : 

JOSEPH   AND  "THE  BRIGHT 
SHAWL" 

Are  not  these  lines  taken  bodlly  out 
of  Mr.  Hergeshelmer's  roman  e. 

vUloso!   he  cried.  ^^^^^^ 
so  preclpitado.     ^  ^^'^^i^^^rd,  college 
iLet  me  tell  you  °- 7,,^  ,or  •98- 
yell.  secretissimo'.!    ^ait.  Mean- 
lih   then.  Cuba  shall  ^he^l]'^j,",,etly.-  j 
l\vhlle  we  conspire  oh.  so 
i     "At  Escobar's  house,  the  ^j^^,^^. 
Isat  in  a  ^'[cnt  f ,  cie,    p  ^^^^ 
A  crystal  chandelier  cast    P  ^^^^ 
i  icy  flood  of  »Sht.  hath  ^  ^^^^^ 

vitreous  fluid  P^f^^^'^'^f^hat!  The  Esco- 
pallor  forever-tWnk  ot  I 
bars  had  heen  much  beso  g  ^^^.^ 
bltlous  undertakers  d^sinns  ^^^^^  ,, 
really  effective  embalming  v 


..lly  of  O'Hara, 
Rome — also  In 
Watertown  ana  usaeiiiuurg.  .  .  -  She 
learned  to  smoke  Camels  in  the  Desert 
of  Sahara  and.  at  The  Hague,  to  drink 
the  national  beverage,  double  strength. 

In  an  absent  moment  she  mar- 
ried Stephen  Blaine,  because  she  was  a 
little  bit  weary,  a  little  bit  sad  and 
more  than  a  little  bit  pie-eyed.  He  tried 
to  keep  step  with  her.  but  in  less  than  a 
year  cheerfully  died." 

Reading  these  parodies,  one  is  sparad 
the  labor  and  the  possible  disappoint- 
ment  of  reading  the  novels  parodied. 

APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club,  assisted  by  Richard 
Crooks,  tenor,  with  Emll  Mollenhauer 
conducting,  gave  Its  first  concert  of  the 
53d  season  In  Jordan  hall  last  night. 
Th«  two-part  program  hegan  with  "Gaily 
We  Ride,"  by  Bturn.  followed  by  Hat 
^:.s  !  Boning  Twilight."  Then  /ame 
Schumann's  "Moonlight"  and  The  Lo 
tus  Flower."  Mr.  Crooks  then  sang 
"^und  the  Alarm."  by  Handel.  He 
possesses  a  remarkable  voice  in  range 
knd  purity  and  he  was  heard  to  an  aa 
vantage.  He  was  recalled  "^anv  ."m^^ 
Massenet's  "Come.  Dear  LKive  was 
»Ae  next  number  on  the  program.  Then 
•iriowed  "Seamen  Three"  hyjrederlck 
F.  Bullard,  Beschnltt's  "Serenade  and 
the  Pilgrims'  Chorus  from  'Tannhau- 1 

^*Part  two  .was  opened  with  "The  Ai^^ 
tumn  sea,"  by  Gericke.    An  aria  from 
"F^ust."  ^ung  by  Mr.  Crooks,  was  fo  -  . 
lowed  by  a  Slovak  c  ""  by 

ache"  by  Dvorak;    "On  the  Sea,  oy 
Buck:  "Dan  Cupld  and  I'ame  Fortune 
by  Relnecke.  and  "The  Alrnlfh^y,  by, 
Schubert,  the  tenor  solo  being  sung  oy 

"^Frank"  h:  Luker,  pianist,  and  E-  Ru- 
pert    Sircom.     organist.  JJ°'=°'r^t„. 
Fred  W.  Pope,  club  member,  a  hariton- 
with  a  rich  voice,  assisted.  Con"!"^*"/ 
,    Moaienhauer  led  with  his  «"al  sk m 
The    club    shows    evidence    of  careful 
training    and    much    reh^rsal.  The 
voices  blend  beautifully  and  the  shige  s 
i     know  the  value  of  nuances    "P^  Ap°no 
"     Club  Ifi  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  ot 
Its  kind  in  the  state. 


Ml^S  GATHER  AND  HOME  FOLKS 
MISS       1  "  ^nmlng,  he  ran 

,ing  and  hissed  him  iTi  je  ^^^^^^^ 
i  mained  there  a  lon  =  time 

about  the  hfe  of  a  ^ar»er^™  , 
-A;tarmer  raised  goou  clothes 

and  sold  them  I^^^^*"^'^  three  years,  a 
that  wore  out  In  two  o  ^^^^ 
house  that  ^ould  not  stana  ^^^^ 
a  century,  an  automobUe  goo  ^^^^^ 
than  50.000  miles.  funiHur^  ^^^^ 


vain,  empty,  unsatlsiyinB^  ^^^^^^ 

depressing.  dreaiY-  ",Vbutton. 

and  he  had  but  one  comr  d  ^^^.^ 

-A  terrible  joy  clutchea  at 
heart.  He  knew  that  he  was  playing^ 

part  to  Pfff^,^'°^gJ'tho  book  would  be 
up  through        Paf„"„;„  Hamlet  of  the 
a  success.     The  •i'"""''  ,^  ., 
^irles'  would  make_a_hlt. 

bridge.   The  Swift  Set  paw  ^ 
for  It  to  recoup  what  I  lost  ^^^^^^^ 

„.ovle  rights  brought  me  » 


LOEW'S  STATE  -  "Hl3  Children's 
Children,"  from  th,  novel  hy  Arthur 
Train.  The  cast  lnclu<3es  Bebe  Daniels, 
George  Fawcett,  Dorothy  Macka.ll. 
James  Rennie.  Hale  Hamilton  Warner 

^  s  ^  rw. 

Davidson  and  Catherine  Dean.  , 
•■His    Children's  Children  'nteresis) 

an  Indian  Yogi  "ac^«|„°terfly  Ch'h-  1 
headquarters  at    the  Butterfly 

Fifth  avenue,  with  its  oussea  »  , 

vistas  of  Central  Park  from  the  Flam 

give  authenticity  to  the  ffble  of  mod 

em  debauchery  that  heglns  with  the 

y™nger  generation,  and  extends  gven  to 

the  respectable  middle  aged.^ 

a  single  side  thrust  from  -Tames  Rennie 
and  the  prancing  daughters  of  the  House 
of  Kayne  become  subdued  over  night 
"'But'^there  Is  good  acting.  _^spe  ially 
George  Fawcett's  gruff  old    jP'rate  oi 
Wall  Street,"  and  Dorothy  Mackalll  s 
rhena.''the  'youngest  daughter,  aUe  - 
nately  animated    and  wistful,     ^  no- 
wTde-eyed    loveliness    reminds    one  of 
Rai^ie's  Mary  Rose  dreaming  of  the 
TotriLlands  of^the  Hebrides.   Bebe  Dan-  , 
lels  Is  good  to  look  upon  hi  rathe,  a  | 
coforlesf  role,  and  Warner  Oland  as  t  e  , 
Yogi  plays  with  true  oriental  phlegm^ 
"^^hr  wlre-^^a^d' ee^d  ^^cV'o^ 
•ro"ve  •  to^ood  vigorous  slang.  culmmaU 
tng  In  moral  imprecations. 

A     ^  ^ 


rivals.' 
Blair 


But 


the  mother, 
us.  "-^ 


1    we  were  pained  when  we  read  th. 

Ulr.  Alexander  DUbin    Who  wr  te^; 
immortal  song,   "Just  the  Gl 
AToT,  Forget  "  has  been  sued  bj  n.= 
"a  divorce.    She  says  that  he  ^ 

---^r^^lTfceUngfy!?^^ 
have  written  the  soBg  t 

the  depths  Of  ^^^-"^t^^'^^ushU 
i  was  It  chivalrous  of  him  to  v 

Mr.  Charles  P^ke  sawyer  of  Jhe  N I 

le^^s  s^g-as^ruotr  I 
Ihe  only  s'^'Vr  horse  and  buggy. 
Had  a  face  'P^f^  *  "j^g  on  the  lake.  I 
I  met  her  while  saa.ng  i 
Oh.  fireman,  save  ro  . 
P-.  P.  A.  m  the  New  York  I 


Ill  one  ol  tUo  Imost  lines  'i. 


,  !(..  .  rii.v  eirl  I  love; 
a  fn.ce  like  a  horso  and  buggy. 
I  her  wlillo  loaning  on  the  lake. 
Oh,  flnnian.  save  my  child! 
Put  "Tantalus"  Insists  that  neither 
text  Is  authentic,  nor  does  he  think  the 
song  especially  belonged  to  Harry  Bul- 
(Tor.    His  version  runs: 
Sho  Is  the  only  girl  I  lovo! 
Shfi'B  got  a  face  like  a  hofse  and  buggy. 
I  rfiot  her  while  strolling  through  the 
lake — 
Ohhhhhhhl 
FIV .^nian.  save — my — child! 

nrnd  V.  P.  A>.'s  Incomparably  the 
version  of  tha  three.    "I  met  her 
-leaning  on  the  lake"  Is  exquisitely 
lai   Iful.    And  .so  was  the  old  revision 
of  I. no  of  Ijongfellow's  poems: 
r  s'-'od  on  the  bridge  at  midnight — 
And  somebody  moved  the  bridge. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ABROAD 

(Georgetown,  Ky.,  Georgetonlan) 
The  Rucker  Hall  sextet,  composed  of 
eight,  held  attention  for  the  next  few 
moments. 


Apropos  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre's 
proposed  visit  to  London  next  June,  the 
Dally  Telegraph  of  London  says:  "In 
the  beginning  of  this  year  they  were  In 
New  York,  and  everybody,  press  and 
public,  went  wild  over  them.  The  com- 
pany even  succeeded  In  persuading  New 
York  audiences  to  refrain  from  all 
ipplause  uptil  the  end  of  each  act! 
When  it  is  remembered  how  our  Ameri- 
can friends  love  clapping  actors  on  ev- 
ery arrival  and  exit,  and  even  applaud- 
ing the  appearance  of  every  scene,  the' 
vastnesB  of  the  sacrifice  will  be 
gr(;.-<ped." 

True.  In  rnany  .of  our  theatres  the 
usliers  can  not  be  restrained  from  thus 
showing  their  appreciation. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Is 
away  this  wcok.  tonight  Bronislaw 
Hubemeann.  violinist,  will  play  In  Jor- 
dan hall.  His  program  Is  an  exacting 
ono.  He  appeared  here  In  1896  as  a 
H -year-old  prodigy'.  Francis  Rogers, 
baritone,  will  sing  at  the  TVentworth 
Institute,  Huntington  avenue,  tomorrow 
night.  In  Steinert  hall  a  concert  will 
be  given  by  Isabella  Bohman,  soprano, 
and  Ramon  Ricarde,  tenor,  v  the  same 
night. 

liJlsle  Janis,  assisted  by  a  tenor,  a  vio- 
linist and  a  pianist,  will  give  a  varied 
entertainment  in  Symphony  hall  next 
Saturday  night. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Josef  Hof- 
mann  will  play  the  piano  In  Symphony 
hall,  where,  in  the  evening,  John  Steele, 
tenor,  will  sing.  The  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  give  Its  second  concert  of 
the  season  at  the  St.  James  Theatre 
next  Sunday  afternoon. 


A  correspondent  has  this  to  say:  "I 
noticed  that  you  mentioned  in  The  Her- 
ald that  Cedarstrom,  the  last  husband 
of  Adellna  PattI,  was  about  to  marryi 
again.  It  may  amuse  you  to  hear  about 
NicoUni,  Pattl's  second  husband.  He 
was  a  third-rate  Italian  who  bored  to 
extinction  the  English  guests  at  Craig- 
y-X03  castle  In  Wales,  but  he  was  a 
devoted  husband  to  Pattl.  When  he 
died  he  left  a  will  leaving  the  castle 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  his  peas- 
ant relatives  in  Italy.  All  wills  in  Eng- 
land must  be  filed  at  Somerset  House, 
»ii  of  course  the  papers  copied  his  will, 
and  Patti.  In  much  embarrassment,  had 
to  pAibllsh  a  statement  that  Nicoiini 
h  ul  no  money  at  all,  and  of  course  the 
will  was  useless.  The  English  people 
wlio  knew  them  always  thought  that 
Xicolinl  was  slightly  cracked  by  hi.s 
sudden  affluence  as  Pattl's  husband. 
■He  always  seemed  to  be  intoxicated  bj 
the  excitement  of  the  material  wealth 
around  him. 

"Cedarstrom  was  the  fourth  son  of  a 
poor  Swedish  baron  and  liad  not  a  cent 
to  his  name,  but  %va3  blond  and  good 
looking.  He  was  glad  to  get  a  job  as 
book-keeper  in  a  Swedish  massage  par- 
lor in  London.  Patti  went  to  this  place 
for  ifiassage  and  fell  In  love  with  the 
book-keeper  to  whom  she  paid  her  bills 
in  the  office.  She  proposed  to  him.  He 
■'  years  younger  The  story  goes 
!i  r  she  promised  to  leave  him  her 
money  if  he  remained  faithful  to  her. 
He  did  and  she  left  him  her  money." 

To  begin  with:  NicoUni  was  not  am 
Italian,  nor  was  he  "third  rate."  He 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  his  name  was 
Ernest  Nicholas.  Born  at  Tours,  he 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
was  a  handsome  man,  of  an  excellent 
stage  presence,  but  his  voice  was  trem- 
ulous. He  sang  In  this  country  in 
1SS3-4,  but  did  not  please.  There  was 
a  story  that  Mme.  Pattl  obtained  him 
as  a  husband  by  purchase,  paying  Mme. 
Nl^oIinl  a  handsome  sum  to  give  hini 
up. 


ly  rviMlilig,   "11    I  ri-\  iT  'I'.-' 
The  ropcrtoiro   n-'Xt  w..,l:: 
"I,a    Travtata";    Tuesday,  •( 
Rustlcana"   and    "PagUaccI";    Wednos- , 
day  matinee,  "Faust";  Wednesday  ove- j 
'nlng,  "Lucia  dl  Lammermoor";  Thurs- 
Iday,  "La  Bohenje";  Friday,  "La  Forza  I 
del  iJestIno";  Sal'irday  matinee,  "Mad-  i 
ama    Butterfly";     Saturday  evening, 
"Alda." 

j  Mr.  ■William  B.  ^'Wright  favors  ua  as 
follows;    "I  lived.  In  New  York  when 

(Birch,  Wambold  and  Backus,  the  San 
Francisco  mlnstrtls,  were  playing.  I 
was  at  the  old' Irving  House  on  Twelfth 
otro  I  ono|  night  with  Wambold.  One 
stiiry  (  hei'.rd  w-as  that  after  the  show 
eiKh  niglU  they  would  go  to  the  box 
office,  dump  out  all  the  receipts— bills 
larfTt!  and  small,  and  fractional  cur- 
rency— the  whole  contents  of  the  cash 
drawer  on  a  table  and  then  divide  the 
mass  Into  three  approximately  equal 
pile.s  without  counting,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  respective  amounts.  Each 
one  of  the  proprietors  would  pick  up 
his  allotment  ana  walk  off.  This  was 
done  night  after  night  and  there  was 
never  a  disagreement  over  the  division." 

A  good  story — but  which  one  of  the 
three  paid  the  salaries  of  the  company, 
singers,  comedians,  musicians? 


I    'Tls    a    common    error    to  regard 
I  Chauncey  Olcott  as  baroque  Irish  in  his 
i  art-aspect.    If,  in  a  mirfor  lifetlrt*  of 
major  playgoing,  we  have  sat  under  a 
Jinore  inept  player,  we  have  no  memory 
for  the  episode.   Nor  by  land  nor  by  sea 
'have  we  ever  met  an  Irishman  at  all 
I  like  he  is  when  he  l.s  playing  at  being 
one.    Nevertheless,    we    contend  that, 
were  he  bogus,  the  Irish,  themselves, 
would  long  since  have  exposed  him;  and 
,  we  have  been  heatedly  notified  by  war- 
rior chieftains  that  a  sneer  for  Chauncey 
were  a  slap  in  the  face  of  Ireland  with 
her  back  turned  toward  us. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


For  the  first  matinee  of  the  season 
the  San  Carlo  company  gave  a  perform- 
ance' of  Flotow's  "Martha,"  with  this 
cast: 

Laily  Harriet....  Josephiiio  Lucchese 

N  iiicr  Stella  Demette 

Uoiiol   i  .-  .\danio  Chlappliii 

Iliinkp-tt  Giuse|>pe  Interrante 

.Shcrlfr  AntonJo  Canova 

Trlstuu  ."TT  Natale  CervJ 

Conductor,    Carlo  Peroni. 

May  the  world  know  Mr.  Gallo's  ex- 
quisite reason  for  trusting  in  the  power 
Of  "Martha"  to  draw  a  crowd?  He 
misplaced  his  trust;  the  audience  yes- 
terday was  small.  He  could  not  count 
on-  his  Italian  supporters  to  attend  in 
flocks.  Anybody  under  50,  of  course, 
would  blush  with  shame  to  be  found 
listening  to  "Martha."  In  the  last  days 
of  its  vogue,  when  Patti  used  to  sins 
the  role,  for  the  rich  and  Marie  Stone 
of  the  "Boston  Ideals"  for  those  not 
so  well-td-do,  the  adverlfseraents  used 
often  to  read — "Flotows  tuneful 
opera."  Already  40  years  ago  the  term 
"tuneful"  was  ceasing,  in  the  ears  of 
the   elect,  to  imply  a  compliment. 

Mu.^ical  ijpobbishness  playing  its 
part  already  then,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  shrug  one-s  shoulders  at  the  name 
of  "Marthy,"  as  people  merrily  callijd 
it.  Since  snobbishness,  the  intellectual 
kind  above  all,  dies  hard,  Mr.  Gallo 
could  not  depend  on  too  many  old 
people  feeling  a  fancy  to  witness  his 
revival. 

This  is  all  a  pity,  for  such  persons  as 
can  visit  the  opera  house  without  a  ciwl 
all  ready  on  their  lips,  and.  once  there, 
can  listen  with  an  open  mind  to  genu- 
inely ■prei;ty,  graceful  melodies— music 
skilfully  written  for  the  display  of  the 
voice,  with  lively  choruses  and  amus- 
ing comedy  in  plenty,  if  the  perform- 
ance be  good  such  persons  may  be  sure 
of  excellent  entertainment. 

But  a  good   performance   Is  not  so 


The  San   Carlo  opera  company  will' 
E've  these  performances  this  w-eek:  To-  '■ 
n  u'lt,   "Madam.a  Butterfly";  tomorrow 
1!  ;Tt,  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna"; 
urday  afternoon,  "Carmen";  Satur- j 


easy  to  contrive.  There  is  the  German' 
way,  to  be"s,ure — in  the  vernacular,  with 
actors  who  will  play  the  ebmed.v  for  all 
it  contains,  and  sing  the  music  as  well 
as  they  can:  "light"  opera,  in^hort. 
But  "Martha"  i.s  to  be  elevateU  to 
the  high  pla'he  of  "grand"  opera  .and 
sung  in  Italian,  :t  needs  the  services  of 
four  artists  of  high  degree,  equipped 
with  beautiful  voices,  supreme  skill  in 
.song  and  a  knack  at  comedy.  A  director  ' 
who  has  not  in  his  company  artists  in 
cotftmand  of  these  abilities  does  well 
not  to  dally  vvith  an  Italian  "Martha." 

The  artists  yesterday  showed  them- 
selves better  singers  than  actors.  As 
a  comedian  Miss  de  Mette  stood  above 
her  fellows  and  so  excellently  she  sang 
that  old  timers  regretted  the  cutting 
out  of  Nancy's  air.  Mr.  Interrante, 
who  sang  well  too,  and  with  life,  has  a 
natural  comic  force  of  which  he  could 
learn  to  make  greater  use  than  lie  was 
prepared  to  do  yesterday.  Jliss  Luc- 
chese as  .vlways  si-.n?  w;th  taste. 
-Amusingly  Mr.  Cervi  played  this  small 
part,  and  so  <.  vl  iV  Criova  his.  Mr, 
Chiappini.  by  na:vire  blessed  with  a 
fine  voice,  has  not  l-^arned  to  use  it 
sufficiently  well  tr,  ■  do  justice  to'  his 
manifestly  musical  taste.  Mr.  Peroni 
conducted  wiih  spirit. 
'After  t:  came  the  ballet,  the 


i-y-Mulirainsky  I'l', 

rill  "divertissement 
1       indeed.  mMr.  Oukraii;       ■    i  .  r:.;.in 
dance,  aftfer  loud  applause,  had  to  be 
repeated,  R.  R.  Q. 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE— "Alda,"  ' 
Verdi's  famous  score,  sung  by  the  San 
t^arlo  Grand  Opera  Company,  M.  Carlo 
I'cruni  conducting.    The  cast: 

Aid.i  Anne    Rosclle  . 

AmncTls   .Stella   Pomctte  ' 

nailHines.  ,  Manuf  1  .Siilazar 

Amonaaro  Miirlo  Baalola 

Ranills  Pletrti  Uo  Bla.si 

Kln^'  f)f  EKypt  :..Nalali>  Cervl 

A    M(!ssenger  ,  , .  .iFrance.soo  C«u-cl 

I'rlcslfKa  Philine  Falco 

Verdi's  score,  and  a  few  .settings-— 
that  is  "Afda."  The  story  is  strong, 
simple,  and  scant.  A  complete  de- 
tachment from  reality,  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  complication,  and  absolute  de- 
pendence on  two — or  Is  it  three — fun- 
damental emotions  serve  to  place  the 
piece  where  all  opera  properly  belongs: 
In  the  realm  of  pure  convention.  Here 
the  composer  works  out  his  themes,  un- 
hampered by  other  influence;  Ivire  the 
audience  follows  easily  and  witliout  dis- 
traction. Possibly"  it  is  this  directness 
of  appeal  which  makes  the  piece^  so 
popular.  A  full  house  applauded  hand- 
somely on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Operas'  in  the  grand  manner  are' 
numerous,  and  they  hold  their  ovVn  as 
much  as  anything  by  their  sheer  splen- 
dor— crowd  splendor,  color  .splendor, 
music  splendor.  Of  the  first  "Aida."  has 
plenty.  Hosts  come  and  go,  some  ex- 
cellently costumed — some  not  so  well. 
Particularly  good  are  the  dancing  girls 
in  the  templS  scene.  The  ballet  here,  is  , 
truly  extraordinary;  grace  and  rhythm,' 
simple  but  effective  motion,  a  rare  com- 
bination. What  the  performers  lack 
In  precision  they  more  than  make  uji 
in  flow  of  movement.  Indeed  the  Pav- 
ley-Oukrainsky  ballet  is  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  San  Carlos  company  and 
serves  greatly  to  Increase  their  effec- 
tiveness. ■  - 

The  ballet,  at  the  welcome,  of  tbe  re-, 
turning  conqueror,  Radames,  is  more 
intricate  and  gorgeous,  but  certainly  no 
more  effective  than  the  more  primitive 
dance  in  the  te.mple.  As  for  the  bit 
by  the  four  eunuchs  in  act  2,  scene  1,  a 
more  perfect  adaptation  of  supposedly 
"blackface"  buck-8nd-winglng  to  the 
true  uses  of  the  ballet  would  be  hard 
to  find.    Brief— but  very  delightful. 

With  color  splendor  the  production 
fares  not  so  we:i.  The  costumes  are 
for  the  most  part  good,  but  the  scenery 
and  lighting  are  quite  ordinary.  The 
setting  outside  the  city  walls  alone 
possesses   any   mejit^     Color  splendor 

,  Is  the  most  often  neglected  in  this  kind 
of  piece.  Doubtless  the  "music  splendor 
is  ex*pected  to  take  its  place. 

In  "Aida"  at  least,  it  does  so.  The 
old  familiar  arias  have  not  lost  tlieir 
power,  and  the  rendering  is  more  than 
usually  spirited.  Miss  Koselle  sang  the 
j.  title  role  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience, 
I  but    Miss   Demetle    shares    the  honors 
'  with  her.     Mr.   Salazar  has  the  voice 
for  his  work,  but  scarce  looks  the  part. 
Mr.  Basiola  by  his  uvse  of  pantomime 
rendered  powerful  his  role  of  the  cap- 
tive king.    His  long  scene  with  Aida  In 
the  last  act  was  very  fine.    The  others 
are  adequate.     The  opera  tomorrow  is 
"Butterfly."  W.  R.  B. 
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BRISTOL  PLAY; 


I  Last  night  Frederick  Bristol,  pianist,- 
jl  played  this  program  in  Jordan  hall: 

 .....Galuppi 

 Gluck-Brahms 

-Nocturne.  Op.  4.S.  Xo.  1 

I      l-'antaisie-Impromiptu   Chopin 

M  relude.  Chorale  and  Fugue  Franck 

I  1  ueine.    No.    2  Seriabine 

■r?    *~""P,"'   :  Bernera 

1  he   Donkeys  ^  Grovle^, 

Cathedrale   Eng-Ioutie   .Debussy 

hcherEo  Humoristique   Aaron  Copeland 

„  ' '-'V  et  La  Souris) 

Z       ."if'es   of   Manaunaun  ".  ..Cowe)l 

I'oUchinelle   Rachmanlnoft 

Some  people   whose  tastes^  in  jokes 
differ  cannot  live  happily  together,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.^.^aron  Copeland's 
family  and  he  liimself  view  matters  of 
humor  eye  to  eye.  Otherwise  they  must 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  the  composer 
of   the    Scherzo    Humoristique,  which 
has  to  do  with  a  cat  and  a  mouse,  is 
blessed  vrtth  a  sense  of  humor  at  the 
least    of  -  It    Individual.      His  scherzo 
failed    to    stir    merriment    last  night, 
though  the  audience  applauded  politely 
after  what  may  be   termed   the  final 
yowl,  and  to  one  country  body  In  the 
audience  wlio  has  had  forced  upon  him 
a  long  and  painful  experience  of  both 
;  lats  and  mice,  it  did  not  bring  a  . sug- 
gestion of  either  creature.    But  funny 
for  all  that  the  scherzo  may  have  been-. 
;  humor,  Jike  taste,   cannot   be  argueci 
/about.  '  Those    donkeys    of  Grovlez's. 
I  though,   seemed  more  diverting,  «ore 
[  closely  observed.  ^ 

Of  the  other  modern  pieces,  that  by 
j  Seriabine,  If  it  were  written  in  a  sim- 
j!  pier  Idloits  might  sound  less  like  a 
'l  poem  than  like  a  doggerel,  and  the 
iBerners  Soupler  after  one  hearing  left 
[but  a  faint  impression  behind  It.  Mr. 
iHenry  Co\vell,   v-'-  ■     - er!   (  - 


in  tones  an  old  Irish  leg' n<r'*SBout  th  " 
rythmic  motion  of  the  pat-ticleS  from 
which  the  universe  was  to  br-  created, 
made  out,  the  magnitude  of  Ills  under, 
taking  notwithstanding,  the  best  of  th.:- 
company.  Thougli  to  play  this  niu.sic 
Mr.  Bristol  had  to  make  ^ee  use  of 
bis  loft  elbow  as  well  as  his  two  caymhU' 
li.nnds,  the  music  sounded  agreeable, 
•  ind,    of  greater   consequence,    it  .suc- 


ceeded In  establishing  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery,  of  remoteness,  to  which  an 
Irish  tinge  did  no,  harm  at  all. 

This  piece,  so.  far  as  one  who  docu 
not,  know  l.t  may  judge,  Mr.  Bristol 
I  layed  It  excellently.  In  all  his  music 
was  not  ."io  happy  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Chopin  nocturife,  b'?cause  of  unclean 
technique.  Though  very  likely  Mr. 
Firistol  appreciates  the  meaning  of  the 
t-'rfat  French  work,  he  showed  him.self 
l;ist  night  ijnaVjle  to  make  that  meaning 
f  iear,  and  over  other  music  that  he 
played  he  .  may  not  have  pondered 
enough.  -  R.  R.  G. 


A  great  library  is  a  good  thing 
in   that   it   frightens   anyone  -who 
Jocks  at  it.    Two  hundred  thousand 
volumes  discourage  a  man  who  is 
!  tempted  to  publish  a  book;  but  un- 
fortunately' he  soon  says  to  him-' 
1  self,  one  does  not  read  the  majority 
of  these  books;  one  can  read  me. 
He  likens  himself  to  the  drop  of 
water  that  complained  of  being  add- 
ed to  the  ocean  and  ignored.  A 
genie  took  pity  on  it  and  caused 
an  oyster  to  swallow  it,  so  that  it 
became  the  most  beautiful  pearl  of 
the  Orient  and  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  Grand  Mogul's  throne. 
jThose  who  are  only  compilers,  imi- 
tators,   commentators,    pickers  of 
fihrases,  critics   of  the  moment — 
those  on  whom  a  genie  has  not  taken 
pity  -will  al'ways  remain  drops  of 
•water.    Our  man  then  -works  in  his 
garret  in  the  hope  of  becoming  a 
pearl. — Voltaire. 

C.  K.  B.  sends  us  the  names  of  recipi- 
ents of  wages  In  a:  southern  mill: 

Guess  'Wright.  Bunion  Gardner,  Etta 
Hair,  Town  Price.  Savannah  Snipes. 
Rose  Bud  EUls  Buddie  Ard.  Clearnce 
Urawdy.  Brtltus  Barnes.  Jim  Shaver. 
Quay  Hunter  Early  Baker, ^O.  J.  Out- 
law. Minor  Ma  Haffey  .Sumter'  Wages, 
Janie  Hang,  Sissroe  Plyler. 


Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  speaks  of  "the 
unpronounceable.      unspellablo  place 
where  Lloyd  George  was  born." 
•Which  it  is"— Manchester. 


COIV1MERCIAL  CANDOR 
(New  Elk  Hotsl.  Sehaller,  la.) 
KAT   HERE,   OR  W^B  WILL  BOTH 
STARVE. 

HEARD  ON  AN  OCEAN  LINER 

'Arrj-,  bath  steward,  calling  steward- 
ess, at  first  in  honeyed  tones : 
"Mrs.  Crlpps,  please, 
"Mrs.  Cripps. 

"Crlpps  !  '■  • 

'Vripps,  w'y  in  "ell  don't  you  •urrj'?  " 

F.  W.  si 


NOT  ON  THE  SOLAR  PLEXUS 

As  the  World  Wagrs : 

It  grieves  me  to  think  you  could  tus- 
pect  me  of  "klddlna|lhe  serious  readers 
of  this  column."  ^ 

In  inuii.  m  the  April  Issue  of  Phyelca: 
Culture  magazine.  1  had  an  article  en- 
titled Boxing  Among  the  Ancients,  with 
several  cuts  of  classic  statues,  among 
them  the  two  of  Canova  referred  to 
The  account  of  the  tragic  encounter  1 
gleaned  from  a  guide  book  to  the  Vati- 
can gallery  of  sculpture.  The  source  o:' 
the  account  Palisania.-?:  your  good  o.  J 
Dr.  Anlhon  in~hls  Classical  Dictionary 
(edition  of  1S63,  the  only  one  at  hand 
here^i.  quote.3  "Pausanlas.  S,40,"  but 
without  Identifying  the  cdillon- 

Any  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  arti- 
cle on  Canova  will  not  fall  to  mention 
the  famoiis  pair  of  boxers.  (Vide  En - 
cycl.  Britannlca,  New  International, 
etc.) 

Assuring   you   of   the     reverence  in 
which  1  hold  your  column,  since  the  old 
days  of  the  Boston  Journal  and  the  ai- 
most  religious  fervor  with  which  I  ac- 
cept anything  I  veAA  therein.  1  am 
Gloucester.       JOHN  H-  CORRICK. 
Our  edltli-'n  of  .-Vnthon's  classical  dic- 
tionary (lSi'<!)  does  not  contain  a  bio 
graphical   sketch   of  Danwxenes   or  o; 
!  Creugas.  The  story  of  the  prize  fight 
■  ti'Irt  by  Pausanias  Book  S.  Chap.  40,  bui 
T m nii>xeiies  did  not  Wit  Creujjas  on  th: 
Irir   plexus;    "he   ifunped    his  fingers 


hlF  sidf  wK;  nee  that  he  ( 

oiiPE  'T<'<>d  It  ICnlaii-iriL;  ^^oulld  by  re- 
as  a  a  P*-;!''^!!  l>li>ws  he  lore  out  llie  ciitrail- . 
j,^^'' Crencas  dl<  <l  on  Ihe  E|Kit."  We  quote 
oni  ttio  ti-aiislaliiii)  Into  F"rench  by 
iiholaji  (l^-doyii.  who.  a  Jesuit  for  10 
•ars.  wpnt  brick  Into  tlie  world.  It  was 
said  Ihiit  NIniMi  rie  Ijcnclo.s  was  desper- 
alflly  In  love  wltli  hlrn  However  that 
may  have  been.  Darnoxenes  did  not  hit 
CreUKas  on  his  solar  ple.xua.  Gedoyn's 
translation  Is  not  so  richly  iinnotated 
^i.'s  we  cpuld  wiali.  Some  day  we  hope 
I  possess  Sir  J-  O.  Kraztr's  tranKlatlon.  t 
II  Rliould  be  close  to  Yule's  ediliou  ofj 
Marco  I'olo  What  a  pleasure  It  is  to: 
draw  up  a  list  of  books  that  one  would 
like  to  own  but  would  probably  not  readi 
even  if  they  were  handed  one  by  the 
slave  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  In  the  earlier 
years  wo  are  eaprer  to  collect  books.  As 
we  eo  dowu  hill,  we  wish  to  throw 
away  all  impedimenta.  It  ia  pleasant 
to  name  a  dozen  books,  no  more,  that 
should  accompany  old  age,  but.  who: 
uould  not  change  them  from  lime  to 
time?  Weak  and  irresolute  Is  man!  To 
'^i>  back  to  Ninon.  That  scandalous  old 
gossip  Tallemant  des  Reaux  calls  the 
muster  roll  of  her  lovers,  from  St. 
Estlenne  to  VlUarseaux.  but  he  says; 
nothiner  about  Gedoyn;  who,  no  doubt,: 
was  flattered  by  the  report  that  Ninon 
w^as  mad  over  him. — ;Ed. 

ONE  PENNIMAN 

\s  till-  World  Wags: 

When  I  Wf.*  n  my  vacation  this' 
-uniiucr  1  was  >own  a  picture  of 
s,>utli  Boston  pa. t. ted  by  John  Ritts 
Pcnniman.  July.  1&29.  showing  a 
-oiilh  r.oston  FVont  View,  House  of 
Reformation,  and  in  the  corner  was 
.MOCCCXXIX. 
Who  was  Penniman?  Was  he 
I  famous  In  his  day?  ^V.  A.  R. 

South  Boston. 
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WITH    PRECIOUS  OIL? 

(Boston  Globe! 
TWO   POLICE  SERGEANTS 

ANNOINTED   IN  MILTON 


1.  Ith 


the  first  movement  6f~fHe  sonata.  He 
showed  himself,  for  a  minute  or  two. 
a  master  of  reticence;  musically  Indeed 
he  turned  his  phrases,  he  played  with 
full,  rich  tone;  of  meaning,  though, 
there  was  not  a  trace.  But  this 
would  not  do.  Mr.  Huberman  evi- 
dently has  it  not  In  his  nature  just 
to  play  notes.  He  began  to  storm. j 
Harmless  ornamental  phrases  he  madej 
snarl.  The  big  passages  where  Beeth-I 
oven  let  his  paslson  loose  Mr.  Huber- 
man made  sullen  with  anger.  At  the 
end  he  raged.  If  not  precisely  Beeth- 
oven, It  was  all  superb. 

Neutrally  enough  Mr.  Huberman 
began  the  andante  of  the  variations. 
But  note  by  note  one  could  see  hlra 
yield  to  the  power  of  the  music,  till 
at  the  end  of  the  movement  he  was 
playing  with  a  perfection  of  style  and 
yet  with  a  glowing  warmth  not  every 
violinist  can  combine.  By  his  ardor 
too  and  his  splendid  rhythm  he  made 
the  finale  so  rousing  that  the  audi- 
ence would  have  him  and  the  capable 
pianist,  Mr.  Siegfried  Chulze,  back 
three  times  to  bow  to  noisy  applause. 
So  much  for  the  power  of  the  best  of 
Beethoven  today  when  players  with 
blood  in  their  veins  hear  It  a  living 
thing. 

From  Mr.  Huberman,  Indeed,  so  alive 
Is  he,  the  Bach  Chaconne,  that  bugbear 
of  violin  recitals,  for  once  seemed  the 
noble  music  Its  admirers  claim  It  to 
be.  Singers  Who  aspire  to  sing  Bach's 
florid  atrs  should  listen  to  Mr.  Huber- 
man play  the  Chaconne,  and  learn  from 
him.  For  well  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  grand  style.  To  the  dreary 
technical  feats  which  lure  most  violin- 
ists to  this  Chaconne,  Mr.  Huberman 
gave  the  emotional  significance  which 
Bach  must  surely  have  had  In  mind 
when  he  wrote  them.  W'ith  beautiful 
tone  he  played  the  Chaconne,  and  ex- 
quisite finish  of  phrasing.  But  the 
warmth  it  was,  it  Is  safe  to  guess,  that 
earned  Mr.  Hubermann  four  recalls 
after — Bach's  Chaconne!  If  this  great 
violinist  plays  In  Boston  again  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  he  ought  to 
be  sure  of  a  larger  audience. 

R.  R.  G, 
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PERFECT  SINCERITY  OR  SPEAKING 
ALOUD 

it  was  at  a  lecture  where  one  man  in 
the  small  audience  was  constantly 
yawning.  At  last  the  lecturer  stopped 
imd  said  to  him:  "My  friend,  1  am 
afraid  you  are  not  following  me-  very 
close.Iy.  I  shall  have  finished  soon." 
The  yawner  replied:  "I'm  not  your 
friend,  and  I'm  not  following  your  leo- 
ttire.  '  I  am  waiting  to  put  out  the 
lights  and  go  home." 

TO  MADAME  SANS  GENE 

As  the  World  Waes; 

I  have  sent  the  following  letter  to  my 
laundress: 
My  Dear  Madam: 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  witli  your  ser- 
vice with  an  exasperating  exception: 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  returning  my  , 
clothes  washed  perfectly  clean  of  all  my  I 
buttons.  Have  pity  on  me,  condemned 
every  morning  as  I  am  to  the  fruitless 
and  agoniziPK  struggle  of  making  both 

ond?  of  my  clothes — meet;  if  not  on  me, 

:it  least  have  pity  on  my  widowed  but- 
ton holes  languishing  away  in  want  of 
s  I  their   dazzling    mates.        Ah,  madam, 
I  were   1   a   mari-ied   man  .  T   would  not 
H  trouble  you  with  this  missive;  indeed.  I 
el  would  be  only  too  iileased  to  see  my 
ba  vife.  like  another   Penelope,  endlessly 
Da  es'iCS        buttons  which  you  would  be 
Elf  ore  to  unravel  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
•\  las.  I  am  a  benighted  bachelor,  com- 
•  j;,;olIed  by  the  cruel  perfection  of  your 
washing  to  wander,  like   Lord  Byron, 
with  chest  exposed  to  the  wind,  with 
cuffs  dangling  buttonlessly. 

So,  I  implore  you,  my  shirts  implore 
you,  my  pyjamas  implore  you,  all  my 
miscellaneous  under- raiments  in  mourn- 
ful unison  implore  you  to  SPARE  THE 
BUTTON'S!  O  cleanliness,  what  atroci- 
ties are  committed  in  thy  name! 

Dare  T   hope   that   this   appeal  may 
soften  your  heart  and  the  harsh  surface 
'our  l::uTnIry  Tiiachinery ? 

Humbly  ><jU»i>,  R.  U. 
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Cambridge. 

IHUBERMANPUYS 

At  25  minutes  past  8  last  night  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom  brooded  ov-er  Jor- 
dan hall.    For  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son, there  were  few  people  there,  and 
those  few  had  no  festal  mien.    The  pro- 
gram thev  had  to  face  doubtless  they 
found  depressing— the  Beethoven  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin.   Op.  Bachs 
Chaconne,  and  for  full  measure  the  Men- 
delssohn concerto,  then  a  Chopin  noc- 
turne arranged  by  Sarasate,  the  con- 
cert-gWer's    own    arrangement    of  a 
Chopin  waltz,  and,  to  close.  Paganlnl  s 
Campanella. 

Mr.  Huberman,  after  a  vexatious  de- 
lay, had  just  boarded  the  stage.  He 
looked  a  man  at  odds  with  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  chilling  rows  of  empty 
jenches,  which  made  the  audience  low 
r  roused  his  wrath.  At  all  events,  he  had 
about  him  an  air  of  discontent. 

Mighty  grimly  Mr.  Huberman  began 


Boston  Opera  Houae:  "Madame  But- 
terfly" an  opera  In  three  acts  with 
music  by  Puccini  founded  on  the  play 
by  John  L.  Long  and  David  Belasco. 
Conducted  by  Carlo  Peronl.  Cast: 
Madame  B-t.rfly .        . .  •  • -H- ^OnuM 

I"' F  Wnkmon  ^«'"A*nrne° FaTco 

Kate   Plnkertoa  ^m"",*  vnile 

.Sha.rples3  • .  •  •  -Mario    \  alle 

Onro   Francesco  Curci 

Yamadoro'  '. .  •         f*^'^)!  "g^lS 

The  Bonze  Pletro  de  Blasl 

If  "Madame  Butterfly"  Is  not  the  best. 
It  Is  probably    the    most  popular  of 
Puccini's     operas.      The     libretto  Is 
i  adapted  from  the  book  of  an  American; 
'  Its  simple  story  Is  worth  reteUlng  and 
:  incomparably  better  than  the  bases  of 
the  ordinary  operatlo  plot.    In  addition, 
the  action  Is  laid  In  the  present  day. 
The  music  represents  a  neat  compro- 
mise   between    the   older   tradition  ot 
melodious  arias,  knit  together  by  dreary 
recitative,  and  the  newer  examples  of 
the  music  drama,     Puccini's  score  13  | 
brilliantly  melodious— that  certainly  is 
not  a  defect— and.  moreover.  It  contains 
definite   themes   that   are  adjusted  to 
seem   the   keystone   of   his  structure. 
This  differs  from  a  succession  Of  con- 
certed numbers  whose  melodies  do.ml- 
nate,    not   develop,   the  Impression  of 
the  w^iole;    "Madame    Butterfly"  de- 
serves the  appellation  of  a  music  drama. 

The   piece   offers   no    difficulties  oi 
setting    and    costuming    or  ensemble 
work  m  comparison  with  other  operas 
in  the  San  Carlo's  repertoire.    But  It 
does  severely  task  the  abilities  of  the 
principal    singers.      Mr.     Onofrel.     as  ,: 
Plnkerton,  has  a  voice  that  Is  pleas-  I 
antly  lyrical,  but  of  limited  power.  He 
did  not  realize  wholly  the  values  of  the 
,  unpleasant  hero  and  was  obviously  ill 
.  at  ease.    Much  more  assured  and  more 
capable    vocally    were    Mroe.  Demette 
and  Mr.  'Valle,  respectively  the  Suzuki  , 
and  the  Sharpless.    Their  performances  i 
were  evidently  based  upon  long  experi- 
ence with  the  singing  and  act'"^,''^;! 
qulremenu  of  their  roles.     The  vigor 
and  power  necessary  to  the  "Pera  ^vere 
provided  bv  Haru  Onukl  as  Cho  Cho  f 
San.     Her  Interpretation  was  not  un-  , 
conventional.      It     was     sincere  and 
varied.    She  was  fragUe,  naive,  trust- 

1  ing,   delicate  of    yestur*  and  moUon, 
!  sparing  melodraraatio  passion  If  subtler 
means  would  suffice.    But  onco—  " 
familiar  aria.  In  the  second  act--dld  sho 
forget  that  she  was  enacting  Cho  Cho 
San.  not  offering  a  concert  solo. 
Divertissements  by  th«  Pavl«y-Ouk- 
/  ralnsky  Ballet  followed  the  perform- 
ance. J-  c.  ^^ 


by  -vehat  Artemus  WarcTcalTecT  a 
"boss  poit,"  or  by  a  humbler  bard, 
•we  publish  these  lines: 
"From  the  soft  music  of  the  spinning 
purr, 

■When  no  stiff  hair  disturbs  the  glossy 
fur. 

The  whining  wail,  so  piteous  and  so 
faint. 

When  through  the  house  Puss  moves 
with  long  complaint. 

To  that  unearthly  throttling  caterwaul. 

"\rhen  feline  legions  storm  the  mld- 
r.lght  wall. 

And  chant,  with  short  snuff  and  al- 
ternate hiss. 

The  dismal  song  of  hymeneal  bliss." 

Who  v.TOte  these  lines?  'We  call 
upon  any  undergraduate  enjoying  tho 
privilege  of  attending  a  course  In 
English  literature  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

*"  J.  H.  G.  informs  us  that  Messrs. 
Boose  &  Boose  are  attorneys-at-law  at 
Somerset,    Pa.     He    wishes,  to  know 

,  whether  fTiey  will  support  Gov.  Plnchot 

:  In  his  campaign. 

I  A  HANDSOME  APOLOGY  I 

j  (Plymouth    (Ind.)  Pilot) 

!  The  Pilot  made  two  agregioua  mis- 
takes yesterday,  li  was  stated  that 
!  Adam  Keefer  was  dead.  Mrs.  Levi 
Krou  gave  us  this  Information;  but  Mr. 
Krou  Informs  us  that  It  was  a  mis- 
take. It  was  Mrs.  Levi  Krou  vho  went 
to  South  Bend,  and  not  Mrs.  Oscar 
Krou.    Oscar  Is  not  married. 

SPEAKING  OF  UNIVERSITIES 

The  clearness  of  his  thoughts  was 
=uch  that  It  not  only  penetrated  the 
minds  of  the  unlettered,  but  likewise 
those  of  the  university  trained.— P.  B. 
Sanjurjo  fti  Current  Hlston'- 

ORATORY  VS.  HORSE  SENSE 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

Lloyd  George's  farewell:  "-France  a 
vassal  but  for  allies."  He  might  have 
added.  "England  a  vassal  but  tor 
Franco  and  Belgium,  who  formed  ex- 
cellent buffers,  furnished  the  battle-^^ 
field,  defended  by  far  the  greater  pare 
of  It,  and  lielped  on  the  sea."  There  is 
not  time,  of  course.  In  a  farewell  speech  [ 
to  say  everything.  t„ 

What  are  we  Americans  now  to  do. 
If  w"  obediently  indorse  the  extraor- 
dinary theories  which  England  Is  so 
laboriously  sweating  to  demonstrate, 
to- wit:  ^  J, 

i  That  devastated  France  should  dls-i 
cu^s  the  debts  of  Germany,!  ber  enemy; I 
(inducements:  Germany,-  in  the  Ruhr 
resistance,  has  used  much  money  which, 
she  could  have  applied  toward  paying; 
off  those  debts;  undevastated  United 
States  has  refused  to  discuss  the  debts 
of  France,  her  ally).  Again: 

That  devastated  France  should  with- 
draw and  disband  her  army  of  the 
Ruhr>  (inducements:  England  is  now 
secure;  England  wishes  to  remain  the 
dominant  power  in  Europe;  England 
I  v.ishes  to  have  her  trade  unmolested). 

If  we  indorse  any  such  theories,  it 
'  will  indeed  be  the  triumph  of  English 
oratory  over  American  horse  sense. 
English  oratory  will  have  knocked 
American  horse  sense  t'nrough  the 
ropes.  SAM  CHARLES. 

Boston. 


old  '  -  :     .']-...:         . :ne  o;' 

whicl-,  i.ur;  r  .ilcrs,  .  r- i..»..ibtr  in 

part.  i"ou  publish  a  part  of  "Mr. 
O'Flaherty"  today  through  the  ktndnes? 
of  Mr.  Lansing  R.  llobinson.  and  r.fter 
reading  It,  as  Poe  would  put  !t,  "O'er 
the  past  my  hovering  spirit  lies."  I  re- 
gret the  passage  of  those  old-time  come- 
dians of  whom  he  speaks.  One  of  them 
I  can  summon  for  a  few  moments'  en- 
tertainment. He  is  singing  "The  Old 
Arm  Chair." 
Me  Grandmother,  she 
At  the  age  of  S-i 

^\'a.3  taken  ill  one  day  in  M&y  and  died, 

led,  led,  ied; 
\iid  after  she  was  u|ad 
Tiie  will,  of  course,  v.as  read  « 
Ey  the  lawyer  as  we  all  stood  'o>-  ids 
I  side ; 

To  me  brother  it  was  fou^id 
'  She  had  left  a  hundred  pound 
I  Ar.d  the  same  unto  me  shister,  I  declare, 

air,  air.  air; 
]  But  when  It  came  to  mc  the  lawj'er 

said,  "I  see 
'  Gran    lias   left   to   y<*i   tlie   Old  Arm 
!  Chair." 

I     The  chorus,-  usually  the  part  we  well 
1  remember,  I  have  forgotten,  but  for  an 
emergency  the  following,  a  little  mod- 
I  ernized,  might  be  substituted: 
I    ✓  •  CHORUS 

j  flow  thc-y  tittered 
I  How  they  chaffed 
How  me  brother  and  me  shister  lau.?lied 
I  '^''.'hen  they  heard  the  crabby  lawyer  say, 
\  ''Oh,  jrw.  Gran  has  left  you  no  bananas 
I  tndar-"  SKIBBEREEN 

j  Salem. 

We  have  just  referred  to  Messrs. 
Boose  and  Eoose,  the  ..attorneys.  The 
Ames,  la..  Tribune  published  this  ad- 
vertisement: 

"Prohibition  Will  Prohibit  if—":  H*ar 
L.    Myron    Boozer    at    the  Collegiate 
Church,  Sunday  at  10:45. 


A  MAN   OF   UNDERSJANDING  I 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
It  is  humiliating  to  us  newcomers  tOi 
New  HEngland  to  have  to  confess  to) 
Cumplete  ignorance  of  many  things 
that  must  be  known  to  every  school 
child  In  Boston.  However,  it's  often 
the  only  way  to  learn  things  absolutely 
essential  to  one's  comfort  and  happi- 
iicsa.    Hence  I  come  to  you. 

On  Tremont  street  I  have  seen  a  large 
sign, 

SL.VTER'.S  SHOES 
THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
I  ask  to  know 

1.  Who  Is  this  Mr.  Slater  ' 

2.  What  siae  does  ho  wcarv 
i.  Why  is  he  so  proud  of  it  . 

Hoping  you  are  the  same. 
Yours  respectfully,         H.  li.   V,  . 


STERNLY  LOGICAL 

^  (Ottuniwa  'Zo..)  Courier,  via  Wiihte'.l.) 
i  The  nre  depaitnient  was  on  the  scene 
'  for  some  time  and  a  considerable  loss 
j  was  suffered. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

My  grandmother,  who  came  from  the 
Golden  Vale  in  Ireland,  which  embraces 
the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary  and 
AVat^fi'Oi-d,  tauKht  me  orer  80  years 
ago  in  Boston  this  rjiymed  prayer; 

There  are  four  corners  on  my  bed. 
Four  angels  on  them  spread. 
Mathew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  4 
God.bl(;SS  the  bed  that  I  lie  o^. 
Tf  I  should  die  before  I  wake 
1  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 

This  seems  to  be  slightly  dlfferenr 
■from  the  verses  of  a  similar  character 
which  appeared  not  long  ago  In  Thei 
Herald. 

Dorchester.  BAIZSJ. 

jan  Carlos  Sin^  "Jewels*' 

BY  OLIN  DOWNES 

Wolf-Ferrari's  opera.  "The  Jewels^ 
of  the  Madonna,"  in  which  the  com4 
poser  has  caught  more  than  an  echo. 
of  Italian  folk-song,  was  performed  by* 
the  San  Carlo  Opera  company  in  the; 
Boston  Opera  House  last  night.  Gae-i 
tano  Tomasslnl  was  Oennaro,  thei 
smith,  who  committed  the  ultimate 
crime  for  love  of  Malliella,  imperson- 
ated by  Bianca  Saroya.  Miss  de  Mette 
was  the  Carmela,  and  Mario  Valle 
Raftaele  and  Mr.  Peroni  again  con 
ducted.  The  climax  of  the  perform 
ance  was  some  Apache  dancing  of  a 
kind  not  always  seen  In  Boston,  In  the 
last  act. 

The  opera  demands  a  larger  orches- 
tra and  a  more  confident  ensemble  than 
graced  it  last  night.  For  this  reason 
the  first  act  lost  much. 

Not  over  much  at  ease  In  this  act, 
Miss  Saroya  sang  with  feeling  and 
later  with  goodly  variety  of  tonal 
color,  as  when  she  recalled  Raftaele's 
boast  that  he  would  secure  for  her  the 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna  and  in  the  final 
I  moment,  when  the  Illusion  song  might 
'  have  created,  was  dispellef'  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Tomasslnl  had  In  Miss  Saroya 
a  woman  bigger  than  he  could  confi- 
dently embrace  or  handle.  The  only 
other  person  in  the  cast  as  tall  as  she, 
was  Mr.  Peroni,  and  he,  in  the  >' 
chestra  pit,  was  far  away. 

Mr.  Tomasslnl  showed  the  real  beauty 
and  power  of  his  voice  in  this  perform- 
ance. True,  he  could  not  (forswear 
exaggerated  bursts  of  feeling,  nor  did 
he  profess,  apparently,  any  special  his 
tronic  ability,  .  but  he  sang  a  full 
throated  song  with  a  gusto  which  gave 
the  audience  much  pleasure.  


Believing  "vnth  some^eep  thinker 
that  ^-e  should  all  begiii  the  day  by 
reading  a  short  poem  or  an  extract 


WE   GIVE    IT  UP 

A.':  ...t  ~  .'orld  Wags: 

Is  there  any  correct  way,  and  if  so 
what,  to  write  the  follorving  sentence, 
which  sounds  all  right  but  seeins 
difficult  to  express  in  written  fortn: 

"In  the  English  language  tliere  arcj 
three  twos;  two,  to  and  4oc."  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  you  think  !t  worth) 
w'nile  to  answer  this  trick  question  ini 
your  column,  unless  it  Is  so  old  that 
it  is  not  worth  while. 

I  hc^:  -  ever  heard  of  It  until  today. 
Bo.«it-.  ■•  V.  W.  G. 

-iOT  ELIZA  COOK'S 

As  ti.e  World  Wags: 

I  enjoy  m.iny  a  at  fi-.p  revival  Cf  \ 


I    BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSF^"The  .Tew 
els  of  the  Madonna,"  an  opera  in  thre 
'  acts  by  Wolf-Ferrari.    The  cast. 
;  ^'^"•^  Gaetano  Tomm:is 

Gemiaro    Stella  De  Mt't 

Carmela    ..Bianca  Saio: 

Maliella   


Stella 

Conoetta   

Totonno   

Roc'  O   '  ■ , 

^fo'nductor.-CariiPe'riil 


..Beatrice  AUir, 
.Anna  StuiMt' 
.France"iCO  Ca« 
Joseph  StU 
"      .  .Mario  Va: 


ratefulV  Do 
of  "Not  so  bad"  or 


Tiu  qiiv  ,  .  oe  lickets  for  theatrical  shov\  > 

168  many  riphleous  souls.    Are  deadheads  suflFiciently 
!y  applaud  loud^/  enough,  or  do  they  assume  an  air 
I     'ell,  it  didn't  pay  me  to  come"? 

In  concert  halls  deadheads  are  often  known  by  theii-  late  arrivals, 
impinK  down  the  aisle,  without  regcrd  to  what  is  doing  on  the  platform, 
J  by  tlieir  early  departure. 

TIic  people  of  this  city  have  little  curiosity  concerning  a  singer, 
dlcr,  ))iani3t  unknown  to  them,  no  matter  ho^-  warmly  the  newcomer 
3  been  applauded  in  Kcw  York,  London,  Chicago,  Paris.  Would  the 
litor  prefer  a  "papered  house"  to  the  handful  that  paid  for  admission? 

Managers  vary  in  opinion.  Some  say  with  b  hurrah  for  art:  "I'll  not 
id  out  any  free  tickets."  Others  have  their  lists  of  "music  lovers"  to 
lOKi'  Ihey  send  tickets  in  the  hope  of  alluring  them  to  the  hall,  so  that 
e  visitor  may  be  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  "representative"  audience. 
ie»e  "music  lovers"  often  give  away  the  tickets  to  "the  deserving  poor" 
dicnjoy  their  evenings  in  another  way.  (Somebody  will  doubtless  some 
j«.tell  us  the  precise 'meaning  of  "representative"  in  connection  -with  the 
)rj  "audience.") 

Does  any  one  today  read  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianae"  ?  There  was  a 
na  when  the  volumes  were  regarded  as  miracles  of  wit,  humor,  sound 
id^at  times  slashing  and  abusive  criticism.  We  picked  up  a  volume  last 
edc,  and  opening  it  at  random,  saw  the  line  "Deadheads"  at  the  top 

«pagc.  The  paragraphs  beneath  were  written  in  August,  1830,  apropos 

Fanny  Kemble  playing  in  Edinburgh. 

Seward,  one  of  the  characters  in  the  dialogue  at  Blackwood's  "salopn 
■  tie  new  premises,"  declared  that  to  accept  a  free  ticket  under  any  cir- 
ii^tances  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman.  A  discussion  fol- 
w«d  the  Shepherd's  exclamation:  "Vvhat!  a  free  ticket?" 

■Seward:  Yes  sir,  a  free  ticket — admission  all  your  life  to  a  place  of 
iblit  amusement,  without  putting  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  paying 
)ur  ov.n  way,  like  other  gentlemen.  "Demni'e  if  I  would  be  on  any 
ana'ger's  pauper  list!  Were  I  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
•atlfication  of  my  passion  for  theatricals,  for  the  indulgence  of  my 
rong  propensity  for  the  'dwama.'  as  our  matchless  Mathews  says,  I 
lOUld  think  it  more  honorable  to  steal  than  to  beg,  to  pick  a  rich  squire's 
5cket  at  tiie  outside  of  the  door,  ratber  than  a  poor  manager's  within 
id  to  run  the  chance  of  escaping  the  imputation  of  being  prig  rather 
lan  incur  the  certainty  of  being  knovrn  to  be  a  pauper." 

Shepherd:  You're  just  twa  prood  fules.  _  i 

Seward;  Mr.  Hogg,  there  is  a  greater  difference  than  merely  of  one  j 
rllable— between  humility  and  humiliation,  the  receiver  of  such  charitable 
onations,  my  dear  Shepherd,  as  he  struts  into  pit  or  boxes,  can  have  ho  j 
erception  either  of  "to  kalon,"  or  the  "to  prepon."  His  proper  place  is— 
t  half  price — the  one  shilling  gallery. 

Shepherd:  But  he  wudna  see  there,  sir. 

Seward:  Let  him  sipoke  his  cigar  for  supper  in  liis  gairet  ^in  Grub 
treet.  i 

Shepherd:  But  what  wou'd  become  of  a  ne-vyspaper  without  a  tlieatri- 
tl  critic? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  an  ideal  newspaper  v.'ould  buy  tickets  for  | 
3  critic,, ff>ut  only  for  plays,  one  might  say  also  concerts,  that  in  the  | 
ditor's  oi>  the  ci-itic's  opinion  were  work  re\-iev,-:ng ;  and  this  without 
ny  consideration  of  advertising  or  silence  on  the  part  of  the  theatre. 
Vhat  had  Seward  to  say  on  the  subject? 

Seward:  Ha!   I  have  socratfcally  brought  yoa  to  the  point,  Jem. 
let  them  get  critiques  v/ritten  by  gentlemen.    Nothing  ungentlemanly 
n  living  by  one's  vritk.    All  professional  men  do  so — and  why  not  critics? 
I  a -critique  on  Miss  Fanny  Kemble's  Juliet  be  worth  a  guinea  to  the 
iroprietor  of  a  newspaper,  out  of  his  fob  with  it  into  the  fob  of  the 
rentleman  that  does  the  article.    And  if  a  ticket  to  the  boxes  be  worth  { 
I  crjwn  to  gentlemen  in  general,  let  tlie  said  critic  melt  his  guinea  and  j 
lisburden  his  fob  of  a  crown  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  like  gentlemen  in  i 
reneral:  or,  if  not,  then,  that  there  may  be  no  deception,  let  him,  like  | 
I  blue-gown,  wear  a  badge  on  his  breast,  inscribed,  "Free  admittance,"  j 
md  then,  instead  of  being  elbov^-ed  on  a  full  night,  by  pauper-paper- 
suppieij  aping  the  airs  of  play  and  pay — we  shall  know  the  pensioners,  j 
md  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  incommoded,  shew  them,  with  all  j 
•  ippropriate  ceremony,  to  the  door. 

To  which  the  Shepherd's  reply  was  simply  this : 

"You're  just  baith  o'you  twa  prood  fules." 

The  edition  of  "Xoctes  Ambrosianae,"  published  at  Xew  York  in 
1855,  was  annotated  by  R.  Shelton  MacKenzie.  His  note  to  the  remarks 
of  Seward  read  curiously  today. 

"Free  admissions  to  the  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement 
should  be  abolished.  Editors  are  as  much  entitled  to  free  loaves  and  free 
legs — of  mutton,  from  bakers  and  butchers,  as  to  free  seats  from  iiian- 
ftgers.  The  free-admission,  or  deadhead  system,  is  the  fruitful  parent 
cf  newspaper  puffery.    It  prevails  slightly  in  Paris,  and  is  going  out 

in  England."   .._     _ 

V  charalng  Bath,  a^^d  pt  her  m  a  con- 
rent,  whereupon  one  of  her  aamirerb. 
Capt.  Matthews,  made  statementK  wnlcli 
could  only  result  in  a  duel/  This  took 
place  in  London,  and  Slieridan  com- 
pelled Matthews  to  apologi-/.e.  However, 
he  reopened  the  quarrel,  aiiu  they 
again  near  Bath,  Sheridan  belnK  hadly 
wounded.  Happily  he-  recovered, 
ijved  to  marry  Miss  Linley 
Dally  Chronicle. 


'or  many, 
•'■  f-iu't 

the'  play,  coi:.s.,iered  i.s  .i  piece  for  the 
theatre,  that  caupe.s  It  today  to  strike 
so  coldly  and  to  urge  its  hearers  to  de- 
nial rather  than  assent.  Color,  strength, 
quirk  movement— all  are  there.  The 
words  of  the  famous  speeches  have  so 
fine  a  rlnK  that  ue  can  well  Imaslne 
how  in  the  past  men  have  been  moved 
by  them.  I!ut  they  cannot  move  us  now. 
Is  it  our  loss  or  our  wisdom?  Is  It  a 
Herinanent-  change,  or  will  tho  time 
come  SKaln  when  b<  astinga  before  bat- 
tle shall  have  p<>Vc.r  ta  make  an  audi- 
ence captive? — London  Times. 

met 


1 


Drinkwater's 


Robert    E.  Lee" 
•with  Rrreat  favov  when  it  was  produced 
at  Richmond.  Va..  Nov.  6.    Some  were 
Burprlsed  when  they  heard  m  the  dia- 
logue certain   "BritlshLsms'-  as  "I  am 
for  a  soldier"  inetead  oC  "I  am  going  to  j 
be  a  soldier."    Another  e.xpresslon  m  a  : 
moment  of  fervor  which  seemed  to  ffrate  ' 
harshly  wa.3- "Oh,  I  say!" 

THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC 

-■i*;<ynatilj'  nowhere  else  In  London! 
T"-.t*at  t:ie  Albert  hall  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  hfear  'Hume.  Sweet  Home'  and 
Tho  lAsi  Rose  of  Summer'  not  only 
k-^in's,  wz  applauded  very  literally  to 
the  echo,  by  a  vast  audience  which  hung 
breathless  on  every  note  of  these  home- 
ly ditties." 

An  audience  In  Symphony  hall  would 
fcehave  In  the  same  manner. 


Mme.  Lydla  Lipkowska  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  when  Boston  rejoiced  tn 

.  -  1  -I 
ts  own  opera  company,  has  been  sing-- 
iiig-  la  cities  cf  Australia  witli  great  suc-  ^ 
cess;  operatic  arias  and  songs.  One' 
irroup  included  songs  by  :McDowen  and 
Mabel  Daniels.    The  Russian  sonars  were 

'  sung  in  costume,  and  fur  the  li"rench 
songs  Mme.  Lipkowska  donned  a  cos- 

;  tume  of  the  18th  century. 


Mrs.  Harriet  R.  G.  Mullaly,  the  wife 
of  Uiat  excellent  musician  and  violinist, 
John  Mullaly,  has  written  music  for  the 
singing  of  "My  County.  'Tis  of  Thee." 
The  music  Is  simple  and  effective.  Pu- 
pils of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  school  In 
Boston  learned  to  sing  it  in  20  minutes. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  the 
words  should  be  sung  to  music  by  an- 
Amerlean. 

Ravel's  "La  Talse"  heard  hy  the  Lon- 
don Times's  critic:  "■\Vhenever  this  is 
played,  one  says  during  the  first  third  of 
the  piece:  'What  jolly  stuff  this  is!  Much 
better  than  I  thought!'  But  long  before 
I  it  Is  over  the  opinion  is  reversed.  Tlie 
music  becomes  clumsy  and  the  joke 
overstressed.  It  is  strange  that  a 
Frenchman  should  so  sin  against  the 
.soul  of  wit." 

A  new  opera,  music  by  Alfred  Bru- 
neau,  "The  Garden  of  Paradi.se,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Paris  Opera,  is  based  on  a 
story  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  A 
new  opera  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris 
Is  ".Sainte  Odile,"  music  by  Jiarcel  Ber- 
trand,  -iO  years  old,  already  with  three 
operas  to  his  credit.  He  began  to  write 
"Sainte  Odile"  at  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice. 


IN  THE  THEATRE 
T'ne  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ij-iu- 
fion  Tinr.es  said  of  a  performance  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre:  "There  is  4 
sordid  ennui  in  the  Rus.sian  countrj-  life 
of  Chekov's  'Cherry  Orchard,"  and  we 
laugh  at  Its  out-of-uate  absurdity,  it  is 
compassionate  laughter  of  tlie  v,estern 
peoples,  ail  too  sure  of  their  belief  In 
the  progress  and  splendor  of  commerce 
and  science." 


Another  composer,  Ernst  Krenek.  has 
liad  the  courag-e  to  choose  the  story  of 
Orplieus  and  Eurydice  for  an  opera. 

Felix  Fourdrain  Is  dead.  He  died 
just  before  the  production  of  Ms  opera. 
"La  Grlffe,"  at  the  Opera-Comlque 
Paris. 


Joseph  Holbrooke  is  writing  an  opera 
on  a  Maori  legend. 


Bruno  AValter,  who  conducted  a  per- 
formance of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, led  a  concert  of  the  Concert- 
gebouw.in  Amsterdam  last  month. 


and 

■London 


Although  Sheridan's  stay  In  Bath  was 
«f  shoi-t  duration,  it  was  eventful 
enough  to  justify  the  tablet  on  his 
home  which  his  modern  prototj"pe,  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  is  unveiling  today.  In 
fact,  the  future  dramatist  had  ?.  narrow 
escape  from  death  In  the  city  which 
Beau  Xash  had  made  fi^shiona'ole.  i 
Sheridan  eloped  to  France  with  Eliza-  I 
heth  Llnlcy.   a  young  .^^Inger  '.vho  v.-as  I 

/I 


How  does  Mr,  Shaw  enjoy  ^eingr  callec 
Sheridan's  "prototype"? 


Charles  Hackett  sang  at  San  Sebas- 
tlon  for  the  pleasure  of  the  King  of 
Spain. 

"SALLY  COME  UP" 

We  are  Indebted  to  Oliver  Ditson 
Company  for  the  complete  text  of  "Sally 
Come  Up,"  "as  sung  by  Dave  Reed 
with  unbounded  success  at  the  con- 
certs of  Buckley's  Serenaders.  Arranged 
for  the  pianoforte  by  Frederlclc  Buck- 
ley: 

1 

Massa's  gone  the  news  to  hear, 
And  he  has  left  de  o\'erseer 
To  look  to  all  the  niggers  here. 
While  I  make  love  to  Sally 
i^he's  such  a  belle, 
.\  real  dark  swell, 

She  dres.<5es  so  slick  and  looks  so  well, 
Dars  not  a  gal  like  Sally. 
Sally,  come  up! 
Oh,  Sally  go  down! 

Oh  Sally,  come  twist  your  heel  around. 
De  old  .-nan  he's  gone  to  town. 
Oh  Sally  come  down  de  m.iddle. 

H 

Monday  night  I  gave  a  baU, 
And  1  Invite  de  niggers  a!!, 


Apropos  of  .  a  performance  of  "HenrJ 
V."  at  the  Old  Vio."' 

"It  needs  a  peculiar  effort  to  consiae  _ 
"Henry  V.'  with  detachment,  and  to  re- 
member that,  if  there  is  peace  for  an-  ^^^^ 
other  50  years,  glamour   will  PerhaiM>  3^  ^^^^^ 
return  to  It.    If  %he  rhetoric  seem  now  ;    gj^^.^  ^ 
empty  and  the  central   impulse  false,   


The  thick,  the  thin,  the  shor; 


111 

•  was  play'd  by  i'oi.. 
;  ..    ■  Xed  he  shook  de  boncH. 
Juc,  he  play'd  de  pine  ptlc!:  toTi-> 
i3ut  I  made  love  to  tSally, 
.•^'he's  such  a  belle,  et.v 
iV 

.Sallj  ha.s  BOX.  a  lubly  nohK. 
Flat  across  her  face  it  gru'" 
It  sounds  like  thunder  when  1 
Su  jh  a  lubly  nose  has^ially! 
.She  can  sme.l  a  rat, 
S(,  mind  what  you're  at; 
It's  rader  sharp  although  it's  flat. 
Is  the  lubly  nose  ob  Sally!  ,^ 
Sally  corae  up,  etc. 

THE  DELIRIOUS  CRITIC 
Mr.  Th.  GInkam  ^vriles:  ".\s  a  niem- 
ber  of  a  barn-fstorming  mid-western 
symphony  orchestra  I  have  acquired  a 
hobby  for  colleotingr  gem.s  of  musical 
criticism.  I  take  pleasure  In  submitting 
a  flowery  speolden  from  the  'jnraptured 
pen  of  a  Grand  Rapids  critic;" 

"There  is  scarcely  a  more  joyous  or 
beautiful  bit  of  orchestration  than  'Thft 
Dance    of    the    Happy    Spirits'  fio;ii 
Gluok's  'Orpheus.'  This,  taken  from  th.  , 
first  real  operatic  success  of  Gluck.  fair-  I 
ly  transports  one  info  the  realm.'.!  of  1 
Fairydom.    [t  seems  as  though  the  Vf^ry  ; 
spirit  of  the  orchestra  sat  before  li^r  ; 
loom;  through  the  warp  and  woof  of  th'; 
tone  fabric  weaving  gossamer  threads — 
with  here  and  there  veritable  .showers 
of  pearls*  from   the   flute,    strung  like 
bead.'-.'" 

FREDERICK  DELIUS 

fFrom  Philip  Heseltinc's  Life  of  the  English 
C'oiupoeeri 

In  these  days,  when  the  possession  of 
a  little  money  can,  and  does,  procure 
for  the  merest  mediocrity  not  only  wide- 
spread publicity  but  performances  at 
important  concerts  and  musical  festi- 
vals, it  may  seem  remarkable  to  some 
that  Delius,  who  could  at  all  times  have 
afforded  to  blow  his  own  trumpet,  j 
should  never  have  cared  to  do  so.  -He  j 
v.'as  43  when  his  first  big  work  was  I 
published,  but  he  had  been  writing  1 
music  for  the  past  20  years.  ...  He 
preferred  to  give  nothing  to  the  world 
that  he  felt  to  be  immature  or  below ' 
the  level  of  the  best  of  .  which  he  was 
capable.  A  composer  who  carries  m.od- 
esty  and  self-criticism  to  such  a  pitch 
Is  something  of  an  enigma  to  our  musi- 
cal public.  Here,  they  say.  is  a  man  60 
j-ears  old.  who  holds  no  official  position 
In  the  musical  life  of  his  country,  who 
does  not  teach  in  any  of  the  academies, 
who  is  not  even  an  honorary  doctor  of 
music;  who.  moreover,  gives  no  con- 
certs makes  no  propaganda  for  his 
music,  plays  no  instrument,  nor  even 
conducts  an  orehestra.  Small  wonder 
that  he  is  neglected  in  favor  of  what 
one  may.  with  a  certain  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, describe  as  the  "press-gang'  of 
British  music. 

"LIFE  OF  DANCER 
HARD,"  SAYS  PUGH 

When  .the  girl  in  the  audience  sees 
that  other  girl  on  the  stage,  so  beautiful 
In  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  so  beautl- 

I  fully  dressed,  dancing  to  the  dulcet 
■strains  of  the  band,  with  hundreds  of 
eyes  admiring  lier.  hundreds  of  hands 
applauding  her,  with  bouquets  and  boxes 
of  chocolates — or  maybe  jewelry — being 
handed  up  to  her  by  the  conductoi\cif. 
the  orchestra,  and.  afterwards,,  '" 
of  men  and  boys  and  women  of  >.  - 
cmd  degrees  waiting  at  the  stage  wSr  co 
get  a  glimpse  of  her,  then  the  girl  in 
the  audience  thinks  It  must  he  h«avenly 

*to  be  a  dancer. 

I  would  like  to  take  that  girl  to  a 
house  I  know  in  a  shabby-genteel  quar- 
ter of  London.      It's  a  dingy-looking 

•  house,  near  a  jam  arid  pickle  factory, 
and  it  reeks  from  morn  to  night  of 
damaged  fruit  and  acrid  vlneg3.r. 

.^t  the  top  of  the  house  is  a  big,  bare 
room  with  a  highb'-poUshed  floor.  One 
of  the  walls  is  just  a  series  of  big  mir- 
rors. To  another  wall,  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  is  affixed  a  horizontal 
bar. 

At  one  end  is'  an  old  battered  piano, 
horribly  out  of  tuns;  at  the  other,  an 
open  door,  revealing  a  small  cloak- 
room cluttered  witli  outdoor,  garments 
and  indoor  finery,  gauzy  petticoats, 
tights,  lace  scarves,  cheap  milliner}-, 
and  clumsy  thick-soled  shoes,  hanging 
on  pegs  and  scattered  about  on  clialrs 
and  t^Aes  and  on  the  dusty  boards, 
-^^'J^i;  them  faded  and  shabby,  some 
of  them  broken  and  worn. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  room  a  girl 
is  whirling  wildly  round  and  round,  an- 
otlier  is  throwing  handsprings,  another 
revolving  giddily,  head  over  heels,,  in  a 
cascade  of  cartwheels;  others,  in  the 
corners,  going  through  strenuous  gym- 
nastics that  seems  likely  to  dislocate 
every  joint  in  their  bodies. 

Half-a-dozen  more  are  practising  at 
th*!  bars,  clutching  the  wooden  rail  with 
one  hand  v.-hllst  they  flourish  their  legs 
and  twist  their  limbs  into  all  manner 
-if  'jngalnly  contortions.    They  are  all 


alike,  hot,  fluslied  and  breathless,  cross 
and  tired. 
And  when  the  whirling:  girl  sits  down 
ddenlj-,    involuntarily,    with   a  thud. 
1^  utters  a  rather  unladylike  ejacula- 
n.    \nd  the  liajulspring  girl  and  t'r.?.  l 
ttnheel    g:ir!    and    the    girls    in    th-  ' 
rners  and  the  girls  at  the  horlzontu; 
bars  laugh  at  her,  unkindly,  unmusi- 
cally. ,  , 
The    ugly   little   man    at    the    piano  ; 
.:scs   playing   and   exclaimE:     "Now  , 
..n's    the-    matter,    fathead?"      The  . 
out,  matronly  woman  who  Is  superin-  j 
ndlng  the  general  proceedings  throv  e  | 
.)   her   hand.s,    snorts  and  cries   out;  | 
'Imbeciles!      Indiots:      Aoh.    what  :i 
crowd!"    .    .    .    W'hui  j-ou  do?  Spi-3. 
:-c>virself.'     Hot    water — and    vinegar — 
inegarl"                          '  . 
"Xot  vinegar!"-  blubbers  the  girl  on 
.<-  floor.    "The  smell  of  that's  enough 
:ip  here — from  the  rotten  factory!" 
Two  hours  a  day,  .sometimes  twice  a 
■  iay,  thesfc  girls  are  suffering  these  ago-  i 
nies — sore,    swollen,    sick,     aching    :n  | 
every  libre  as  they  go  to  bed  at  night,  ' 
'ling  far  worse  as  they  crawl  out  of 
-d  In  the  morning, 
rliey  are  learning  to  dance.    If  they 
c-    extraordinarily    clever    and  very, 
-ry  lucky,  and  unusually  strong  and 
•althy  and   tough   and  patient,  tliey 
iiuy  some  day  get  their  chance  in  Hie 
.  orus  of  a  third-rate  show  In  a  fifth- 

■  ite  town,  and  earn  a  pound  or  even 
!b  a  Week.  Out  of  that  they  will  havej 
•  pay  for  board  and  lodging,  clothes 

..lid  other  incidentals. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  whilst  they  are 
irning  tlies"  are  earning  nothing.  They 
ay  even  be  paying  anything  from  a 
lining  to  half  a  guinea  a  lesson  for 
I  tlie  privilege  of  trying  and  failing  to  do 
what  hundreds  of  other  girls  are  trj-ing 
and  falling  to  do,  with  no  .more  chance 
of  ever  becoming  la  premiere  drinseuso 
than  the  callboy  has  of  becoming  an 
actor-munager.  ' 

That  i."=,  of  course,  unless  tliey  are 
.ceptionally  gifted,  and  caji  act  and 
ing,  as  \Toll  as  dance,  really  well. 
So  that  for  everj"  girl  in  the  audience 

■  ho  envies  the  dancer  on  the  stage 
iiere  are  a  dozen  dancers  on  the  stage 
nvying  the  girl  in  the  audience. 

(London  Dally  Chronicle) 


SjTiiphoiiy  hail,  P.  M. 

Repetition  of  Friday'.?  Sjm- 
phony  concert,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor. 


Concerts  of 

the  Week 

SUNDAY — Symphony  halJ,  3:30 
P.  M.,  Josef  Hofmann,  pianist. 
See  special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre.  Second 
concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

»    Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
John  Steele,  tenor. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15 
P.  M.   John  Peirce,  baritone; 
J.  Angus  Winter,  accompanist. 
J.  W.  Frank,  Wait  Thou  Still; 
\^Anon,    So    Sweete    Is  Shee; 
Ame,  Polly  Willis;  Jensen,  Alt 
Heidelberg;      Schubert,  Der 
Kreuzzug;    Schumann,  Mond- 
nacht    and    an    den  Sonnen- 
schein;  Berger,  Der  Waldsee; 
Tchaikovsky,  L'Heroisme;  Old 
French,   La    Charmante  Mar 
guerite;     Nerini,     Rose,  ne 
Croyez   pas;    Fourdrain,  Che- 
vauchee  Cosaque;  MacDowell, 
The    Sea;    Converse,  Bright 
Star;    Storey    Smith,  Faith; 
Atherton,  'Tis  Not  in  Seeking; 
Homer,  There's  Heaven  Above. 

FRIDAY— Fifth  concert  of  the 
Boston    Sj-mphony  orchestra.. 
Mr.  Monteux,  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P. 
M.  Mieczyslaw-  Muenz,  pianist. 
Bach-Liszt     Variations  and 
Choral  on  a  theme  from  the 
cantata     "Weinen  Klagen"; 
Bach,      Menuet;  Sgambati, 
Gavotte;  Chopin,  24,  preludes; 
Debussy,    Doctor    Gradus  ad 
Pamassum  and  La  Fille  aux 
Cheveaux    de    lin;  Delibes- 
Dohnanyi.  Naila. 

Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M 
Charles  R.  Cadman,  composer 
and  pianist,  and  the  Princess 
Tsianina. 


BEGGAR'S  OPERA 
HAS  LONG  RUN 


Five  Other  Plays  That  Scored 
in  London 


l..r  .  v.eeks  are  announctu  o:  -\Ir. 
I  Xiger  Piayfair's  revival  at  the  Lyric 
I  Theatre.  Hammer.smith,  of  the  "The 
j  Beggar's  Opera,"  which  has  been  run- 
ning for  more  than  three  years  and  a 
I  half.  It  was  produced  on  June  G,  1920, 
and-  tonight  will  be  played  for  the 
lS96th  time.  The  date  of  Nrtthdrawal 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided  on, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  within 
a  month,  so  that  this  reviva'.  will  take 
third  place  In  the  list  of  long  run.s  of 
plays  in  London  in  recent  years.  The 
"record"  !s  easily  lield  by  "Chu  Chin 
Chov/,'  which  ran  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  for  2338  performances.  The  sec- 
ond place  Is  held  by  "Charley's  Aunt," 
which  ran  for  over  146C  performances, 
not  many  more  than  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  will  have  to  its  credit  whert  it  1.= 
at  last  withdrawn. 

Five  other  plaj'.s— "Our  Boys."  "The 
Maid  oC  the  Mountains."  "A  Little  Biti 
of  Fluff,"  "A  Cliinese  Honeymoon"  and'; 
"Romance"  have  been  plaj-ed  more  than 
1000  times:  four  more  than  800  tlnu-s,  ; 
12  more  than  700,  '17  more  than  600,' 
and  26  more  than  oOO.  AVith  the  with- 
drawal of  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  the 
"veteran"  of  the  plays  now  running  in 
the  West  End  will  be  "Tons  of  Money." 
at  the  Aldwych,  which  has  been  iJlayed 
for  more  than  .500  performances. 

"The  Beggar's  Opera"  created  an 
earlier  "record"  for  length  of.  "run" 
when  It  was  first  produced  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1728.  It  y,-as  per- 
formed for  62  successive  times!  This  re- 
mained unassailed  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  was  in  1S21,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
that  it  was  broken,  when  the  comic 
drama,  ''Torn  and  Jerry,"  was  per- 
formed more  than  100  times.  Tills  was 
the  first  piece  to  achieve  that  distinc- 
tion ;  but  in  the  years  tliat  have  fol- 
lowed more  than.  1100  pieces  have 
■readied  that  number. 

Seeing  that  Gay's  opera  has  success- 
fully defied  one  of  the  worst  periods  of 
depression  ever  experienced  by  the 
London  theatres,  it  is  rafher  ironical 
that  it  should  be  withdrawn  just  at  a 
time  when  tardy  prosperity  has  come 
to  many  of  its  competitors.  On  Jan. 
19,  1922,  there  was  a  revised  version, 
and  then  In  succession,  followed  its 
second  anniversary,  its  lOOOth  perform- 
ance, and  third  anniversary.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Ranalow  has  taken  the  part  of 
Capt.  Macheath  throughout  and  has 
missed  very  few  performances.  Miss 
Sylvia  Nells  played  the  character  of 
PoU.v  for  a  great  part  of  the  "run." 
and  illss  A'lolet  Marqueslta,  Miss  Klsle 
-French  and  Mr.  Frederick  Davies  have 
,  all  appeared  practically  throughout. 
(London  Times) 


RAVEL  FIASCO 

IN  LONDO^ 


dem-jcrut     (or    whatever  we 
Why  was  Quoon'S  hu.tj  .should  like  it  to  be  the  other  way,  but 
'   I  m  afraid  it  isn't.    So  let  us  encourage 
good  plays  and  give  our  handicapped 
friends  a  chance. 


Some  eager  and  Imagi-native  journal 
ists — not  musical  critics — ■a-axed  fi-^ 
wroth  over  tne  "Ravel  festivU"  jSmw* 

of  last  week. 

more  than  half-empty  on  such  a  day? 
they  asked.  Where  were  Sir  Henry 
Wood,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Sir  Lan- 
don  Ronald,  Sir  Hugh  Allen,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  Sir  Edward  Elgar, 
Dr.  Vaughan  Williams,  Mr.  Gustav 
Hoist,  and  all  the  other  leading  lights 
of  British  music?  It  was  not  suggested 
that  these  gentlemen  should  meet  In 
the  corridor,  line  up,  and  file  in  solemn 
procession  past  the  platform  to  do  hpm- 
age  to  M.  Ravel;  but  it  was  no  more 
than  their  plain  duty  to  be  present. 
Why  were  they  not  there?  It  was 
asked  again  In  ringing  tones. 

The  only  reason  I  can  think  of  is  that 
they  had  something  better  to  do.  I 
cannot  understand  whj'  any  one  should 
have  been  there,  except  to  see  Ravel; 
and  some  of  us  have  seen  him  already. 
Why  t'ne  affair  should  have  been  called 
'a  festival  at  all  is  a  mystery;  it  was 
Just  an  ordinary  concert  cf  Ravel's 
music,  isuch  as  one  might  hear  any 
evening  at  any  music  club.  No  new 
work  of  h'.a  was  to  be  given,  and  no 
orchestral  work  cf  any  kind.  Ravel'?; 
"conducting"  was  li.mited  to  his  beating 
time  in 'very  angular  fashion  through 
his  Septet,  which  would  have  gone  quite 
as  well  without  him;  it  would  have  been 


-      „  ■    .  •  :  a  to  iia--  -  ......j  -  , 

beatii.g  ll-r..-  Ir.rough  the  Quartet.  ITo 
accompanic-d  a  few  of  his  songs  in  the 
same  dry  style.    UnleEs  one  wanted  to 
see  Ravel  in  the  flesh,  why  should  one 
have  gone  to  Queen's  hall  that  after- 
noon?   The  Septet  has  few  admirers 
over  here.     The  songs  and  the  piano 
pieces  have  even  fewer;   and  on  this 
occasion   they  were   announced   to  be 
sung  and  played  by  a  French  baritone 
and  a  French  ]jianist  of  whom,  prob- 
ably, not  even  tlie  names  were  known 
to  more  than  ha'f  a  dozen  people  in  all 
London,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  so 
mediocre  that  one  could  only  wonder 
at  Ravel's  choice  of  tliem — if  his  choice 
j  it  were.    There  remained,  as  a  possible  j 
1  attraction  to  the  music-lover,  only  the  j 
I  Quartet;  and  tha,t  has  had  some  excel-  | 
1  lent   performances    in    London  during 
j  the  last  coupy;  of  years.    "WHiy  In  the 
name  of  tlie  treaty  of  Versailles  should 
any  one  put  himself  out  to  attend  a  | 
concert  of  this  sort — except^  perhaps,  to 
take  off  his  hat  to  France?    But  that  t 
act  of  politeness  has  led  to  colds  enough 
in   the    head    in    the  'political  world: 
musicians  have  bi?come  cautious.   .   .  . 

The  "Mother  G.oose"  suite  (1910)  1r 
!  now  wearing  rather  thin.    His  latest 
!  orchestral  work  ("La  Valse")  and  his 
recent  piano  work  C"Le  Tombeau  dt 
Couperin")  show  a  decided  decline  in 
his    talent.     The    "Valses    Nobles  ct 
Sentimentales"    are    not    given  often 
enough    to    establish    themselves,  and 
the  "Dapimis  et  Chloe"   ballet,  whic'i 
contains  .some  of  his  very  best  writing. 
Is  not  given  at  all.    His  opera,  "L'llcure 
Espagnole."    is   always   charming,  but 
the  music  is  not  as  good  as  the  libretto. 
Few  of  his  songs  or  piano  pieces  have 
won  any  real  popularity  in  England.  He 
is  now. In  the  sad  position  of  a  middle- 
aged  composer  who  has  failed  to  fulfil 
his  early  promise.    His  best  and  best- 
liked  works  are  those  of  10  to  20  j-ears 
ago.     Can  it  be  laid  as  a  sin  to  the 
charge  of  our  public  that  they  did  not 
form   queues  outside   Queen's  hall  at 
dawn  on  the  day  of  his  "festival"?  The 
afternoon's  proceedings  left  us  just  where 
we  were  befoi-e  them;  we  felt  that  in 
the  quartet  Ravel  had  produced  a  work 
ol'  genius,  while  the  rest  of  the  music 
varied  from  the  agreeable  to  the  neg- 
ligible. 

'Evr.est  KewTii.-iti,  Oct.  2C1 

A  DRAMAT.EAGUE 

1    think    we    shall    wish    the  Drama 
^eague  good  luck  if  they  are  making  a 
•CLSonabli-  attempt  to  get  the  best  plays 
CO  the  people.    Perhaps  I  don't  mean 
preclselv  the  best  plays,  but  the  plajs 
best  for  them.   It  was  one  of  the  cher- 
ished Victorian  illusions  that  children 
and  navvies  could  instinctively  appre- 
ciate   fine    art.     Curne   Jones^  pictures 
were    placed    before    the  Whitochapel 
rough,   and  we  were  asked  to  believe 
that    his    innate   sense    of    beauty    re-  i 
sponded  at  once.    It  was  nonsense,  or, 
at  any  rate.-  it  was  nine-tenths  non- 
sense.  But  it  is  well  to  keep  on  the  top 
side  of  people.    Good  plays  are  better 
Ih.nn  bad.  and  people  can  be  taught  oi 
Induced  to  see  it.   This  isn't  .going  very 
far    perhaps,   and   even   now   there  is 
onnuRh  of  the  Victorian  spirit  surviv- 
tng  to  make  us  exaggerate  sometimes 
capacity  for   art  of   the  virtuous 
noor    If  we  haven't  the  Victorian  spirit, 
there  is  at  least  the  "Old  Vic."  spirit. 
The  other  day   "Cymbeline  '   was  pro- 
duced at  the  West  End  and  it  fn.iledjo 
rtrfw    A  friend  who  saw  it  wmto  to  me 
about  this.    He  said   that   thi.-.  failure 
had   made  people   say  slighting  things 
ab  ut   the   capacity  of  the   \\  est  End 
for' the  higher  drama.  T  don't  say  that 
there  was  nothing  in  this,  but  his  view 
was  that  the  production  had  failed  be-  j 
cause  it  wasn't  a  good  one.    He  men-  , 
tioncd     some    details,    but    I    needn  I  | 
,  numt  rate   tbc.^e.    Give   a  dog  a   bad  i 
r.;iVnc:     I   think   that   in   proportion   to  I 
'he  numbers  there  are  more  people  at  ] 
the  West  lOnd   Iban  at  the   East   i-Jiid  , 
who  can  appreciate  Shakespearf.    As  a 

are),  I 


ELSIE  JANIS 


those  not  near  tHe"  stage,  when 
sang  lightly,  those  sitting  back  must 
have  lost  some  of  the  lines;  her  facia! 
play,  which  was  most  expressive,  must 
have  In  a  measure  lost  Its  full  value. 

But  even  with  this  Inevitable  disad- 
vantage, she  fascinated  an  audience  o! 
good  size,  by  her  versabillty.  her  grace 
her  ability  to  act  In  song,  her  unflag- 
ging high  spirits  and  good  humor,  anc 
by  occasional  suggestions  of  thi 
pathetic  and  even  the  tragic,  as  In  tht 
songs  of  the  Cockney  girl  and  her  slstei 
of  Montmartre.  In  these  two  songs  she 
was  dramatic  in  a  simple  but  not  th( 
less  Irresistible  manner.  She  wa^ 
especially  happy  In  her  singing  of  ra{ 
and  other  songs  as  a  French  favorlti 
'  of  the  cafe-chantant  would  sing  their 
In  broken  English  and  then  In  French 
most  amusing  In  her  French  View 
"I  Am  Wild  About  Harry." 

Her  piquancy  and  her  daintiness  werel 
without  affectation,  as  was  her  own  en- 
jo»ment  of  what  she  was  doing.  Foi 
her  dances  she  gave  one  as  a  result  oi 
her  "visit  to  Moscow,"  an  Irish  Jig,  anc 
a  rag-time  dance.  As  for,her  Imitation! 
they  have  long  been  famous.  j 
An  agreeable  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  the  good  quality  of  those  as- 
sisting her.  Mr.  Verne  sang  Nuttlng'sl 
"With  You."  Huhn's  "Invlctus"  (W.  E' 
Henly's  poem);  Wood's  "A  Bro'WTi  Blrc 
Singing^'  and  Clarke's  "Blind  Plough 
man."  He  added  .songs  In  response  tc 
the  applause.  His  voice  Is  a  manly  one 
well  schooled.  Mr.  Bochco  played  th( 
Meditation  from  "Thais."  Sarasate's 
"Zlgeunerwelsen,"  Schubert's  "Av( 
Maria"  as  translated  by  Wilhelm 
and  Sarasate's  "Caprice  Basque  ' 
He  has  an  agreeable  tone  and 
technical  proficiency  that  was  n  i 
shown  merely  for  pyrotechnlcal  display 
He,  too,  added  to  the  program.  Mr 
Hodges  accompanied  admirably. 


We  have  received  so  many  letters 
about  the  text  and  authorship  of  the 
old  song,  ''Sally  Come  Up"  that  through 
the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
The  Herald  publishes  all  the  verses  on 
the  dramatic  page  of  this  Issue.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  song  was  sung  by  Dave 
Reed  of  Buckley's  Serenaders. 

David  Reed  was  born  in  New  York  In 
ISSO;  he  died  there  In  1906.  As  Mr. 
Edw.  LeRoy  Rloe  says  in  his  "Monarchs 
of  Minstrelsy":  "He  It  was,  with  Dan 
Byyant,  who  did  so  much  to  popularize 
'Sjhoo  Fly'  .  .  .  and  'Sally  Come  Up' 
w'ill  always  be  identified  with  his  mem- 
ory. But  aa  a  bone  player,  Dave  Reed 
is  probably  best  remembered;  his  imi- 
titions  of  drums,  horses  running  and  tli 
Ifke  were  wonderful,  the  art  practically 
died  with  him."  About  1844  he  was  wiUi 
a  small  traveling  company.  In  1856, 
JDave  Reed's  minstrels  performed  on  the 
Misslsslpnl  Bteambo^'t  "James  Ray- 
mond." He  was  with  Bryant's  min- 
strels, also  Kelly  and  Leon's,  and  later 
he.  his  wife  and  four  children  were  in 
vaudeville  as  the  Reed  Family,  known 
also  as  the  Reed  Birds.  He  reti-red  in 
1903.  „ 

I.:r.  Rice  sayu  nothing  about  Reeffs 
association  with  B"ckley's  Serena'ier.i 
nor  does  he  mention  the  fact  that  In 
1881,  Reed,  with-  Dan  Emmett,  Archie 
Hughes,  tiam  Sanford,  Prank  Moran  and 
Cool  Burgess,  was  ens?i-ged  for  M.  B. 
Leavitt's  "Gigantean  Minstrels."  "They 
made,"  says  Mr.  Leavitt  in  his  "Fifty 
Years  in  Theatrical  Management,"  "a 
ouick  change  from  a  modern  first  part 
to  the  ancient  first  part  while  the  en- 
tire company  sat  in  a  seral-clrcle  across 
the  stage,  and  used  the  same  musical 
Instruments  first  employed  in  min- 
strelsy viz.,  the  Jawbone,  accordion, 
triangle,  banjo,  violin,  bones  and  tam- 
bourine." 

(Prom  a  restaurant's  bill  of  fare) 
special:   Spanish  Omelet  with  Egg.. ..40 

ADD  "COMMERCIAL  CANDOR" 

"  (Marwooa,  lU.,  Herald) 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Elsie  Janis,  assisted  by  Walter  Verne 
baritone;  Rudolph  Bochco.  violinist,  ana 
Lester  Hodges,  pianist,  gave  a  pleasing 
entertainment  last  night  In  Symphony 
hall.     Miss    Janis    prefaced    her  first 
group  of  songs  by  explaining— as  if  an 
explanation   had  been  necessary— why 
shff  had  undertaken  concert  not 
that  she  thought  she  sang  better  tiian 
before— "I  hope  I  do  not  sing  worse  — 
I  but  since  her  adventures  in  France  she 
'  wished  to  be   in   closer  contact  with 
spectators  and  hearers  than  It  vas  pos- 
sible when  she  was  In  a  play. 

She  sung  two  groups  of  songs;  she 
I  danced;  she  gave  "impressions,"  that  is 
I  to    say,    imitations    of    popular  stagey 
I  folk.    She  necessarily  was  somewhat  atj 
a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  size  of 
the  hall,  for  when  she  spoke  she  could 
hardly^  have  been  heard  distinctly  by 


FOR     SALE-ONE     OLD  BROKEN-DOWN 
acorn  range,  burns  wood,  sometimes  hard  to 
bake  in,   rusted,  one  leg  gone. 
South  Third  Avenue. 


cheap.  1011 


THROUGH  THE  MAGNIFYING  GLASS. 

(New  York  dispatch  to  the  Cliicago  Tribune) 
•    •    ♦    inside  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  where  4300  were  seated  In  the 
famous  Golden  Horseshoe. 


WILDCATS  AND  GLASS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Two  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  by  your  correspondents,  funda- 
mental questions.  Both  may  be 
answered  by  the  empirical  method: 

The  wildness  of  the  wildcat  Is  not 
only  revealed,  but  explained  In  recent 
news  Items  setting  forth  the  conster- 
nation In  Athol  caused  by  th?  appear- 
ance there  of  wildcats.  A  visit  to  Athol 
would  supply  the  needed  data. 

Likewise  as  to  the  method  of  identi- 
fying Sandwich  glass.  Natives  who 
have  tried  many  devices  declare  that 
the  best  test  is  to  take  any  given  ri.  ^ 


L.f  boliiK  til.-  Ml  lUlInc,  p'.iiv.  r- 
I  hammer  Into  pieces  the  size 
half  a  split   pea   (which  Is 
ooHiso  powder),  spread  thick  between 
two  slices  of  eliiten  bread  or  stale  cake 
:ind  eat  with  a  relish. 

If  there  are  no  ill  effects  you  may  be 
sure  It  was  genuine  Sandwich  glass. 

CAPE  COD. 


POETIC  LICENSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 
•  FlHrPus"  of  the  New  Tork  World,  re- 
loted  in  your  column,  wys: 
lovely  Miss  Godlva 
)v>  ;   through  Coventry  today 
It  Is  doubtful  If  a  dozen 

Men  would  turn  to  look  her  way. 
And  the  traffic,  thanks  to  Zlegfeld, 

Now  would  scarcely  block  the  street, 
Pot  Ihe  well  known  .female  ftgrure 

Is  no  longer  any  treat." 
Tet  Tennyson  wrote: 
•Oodlva,  wife  of  that  grim  earl  who 
ruled  in  Coventry." 
Miss  or   Mrs.,   however  would  have 
n-ade  no  difference  to  I'eeplng  Tom  of 
odious  memory. 
Dorchester.  BAIZE. 


Apropose  of  the  recent  performance 
of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  A  cor- 
respondent Informs  us  that  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non street,  near  Joy,  the  Portia  law 
school  Is  close  to  the  West  Ead  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association. 

We  have  not  the  time  to  verify  this 
statement. 


A  KITCHEN  NEED 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Vila-Sulphur 
Company  for  this  communication: 

"This  thought  often  occurred  to  the 
writer:  The  type  and  standard  of  our 
educational  system  is  certainly  won- 
derful. It  Is  claimed  that  our  foresight 
and  Intellectual  powers  are  marvelous. 
For  protection  of  the  public  we  license 
everything  In  the  world  from  the  incipi- 
ent lapdog  to  the  professional  man.  We 
license  the  coal  hustler  in  the  furnace 
regions  and  call  him  'engineer';  we 
license  the  undertaker,  auto  drivers, 
marriages.  We  license  everything.  A 
license  is  required  for  everything  a  man 
can  conceive.  But  for  the  one  sane 
thing  that  a  license  is  reajly  needed, 
the  chef  and  the  cook,  it  seems  we  do 
not  use  the  sense  we  are  born  with." 


FOR  MEDICAL  USE 

Here  is  a  report  of  a  town  agency  for 
sale  of  alcoholic  .medicines — instituted 
UBder  the  act  of  May  22,  1852; 
Paid  E.  Preston  &  Co. 
for  1  Bbi.  N.  E.  Rum,  37  galls. 

at  28c   10  36 

for  one  eighth  Cask,  A.  Selnett 
"Cog.    Brandy,   at   $1.05,  20% 

galls   33  82 

for  10  Galls.  85  per  c.  Alcohol,  at 

62,— Keg  87../.   6  »7 

for  10  galls,  (pine  apple)  Holland. 

Gin,  at  95,— Keg  87   10  37 

for  2  galls.  St.  Cx.  Rum,  at  1, 

Demj.  50   2  40 

for  2  galls.  Sicily  Wine,  at  95, 

DemJ.   50   2  40 

for  2  galls.  Port  Wine,  at  1.50, 

Demj.  50   3  50 

for  2  galls.  Brown  Sherry  Wine 

at  1.38,  Demj.  50   3  26 

$72  28 

Stacy  and  Surrlll,  for  carting 
same    1  00 

D.  M.  Swift — for  4  months  service, 
as  Agent  for  the  Town  for  the 
Sale  of  Alcoholic  Medicines         26  67 

"Whole  expense  $99  95 

The  amount  of  money  received  from 
the  tovm  agent  was  $64.23. 

The  report  ended  as  follows:  "The  au- 
ditors hope  they  may  be  pardoned,  if 
they  just  hint,  very  delicately,  that 
should  the  Town  Officers  at  any  time 
feel  unwell,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
obtain  their  remedies  fro.m  the  Town's 
stock  of  mecidines." 


A  MISCONCEPTION 

(Ix>ndon  Dally  Chronicle) 
No  phrase  is  more  often  quoted  Just 
now  than  Canning's  about  "calling  the 
new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old,"  of  which  effective 
use  was  made  by  Gen.  Smuts  this  vi'eek, 
though,  like  a  good  many  other  famous 
phrases,  it  is  often  misquoted.  Also 
there  are  two  misconceptions  about  it. 
It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
United  States,  but  merely  with  libera- 
tion of  the  old  South  American  colonies 
of  Spain,  and  although  it  electrified  the 
House,  It  was  not  intended  as  a  "purple 
patcii,"  but  merely  as  a  restatement  of 
aim  often  alluded  to  In  his  letters. 

AUCE  GENTLE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Bizet'i 
"Carmen,"  performed  by  the  San  Carlo 
Cpera  Company,  Fortune  Gallo,  gen- 
ral  director:  Carlo  Peronl,  conductor. 
Alice  Gentle,  who  took  the  part  of 
Carmen  yesterday  afternoon,  is  not  a 
Stranger  in    Boston.     Bom    1ti  Chats- 


worth,  111.,  sh.'  imrii.'S  ■!  M  IWM  to  he- 
ft pianist,  but  she  found  she  had  a 
voice  and,  moving  to  Seattle,  sang  In 
church  choirs.  In  1905  she  went  to  New 
York  for  further  study.  As  a  membei 
of  the  Manhattan  Opera  Company  she 
■was  brought  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  to 
the  Boston  Theatre  In  1910,  when  sh6 
took  small  parts  In  "Elektra."  "Contes 
«'Hoftmann"and  "La  Travlata."  Since 
then  she  has  had  a  varied  experience  with 
different  companies,  having  sung  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company. 

She  sang  yesterday  the  mlislo  of  Car- 
men with  marked  Intelligence  and 
Dleaslng  effect.  While  her  voice  Is  not 
a  powerful  one,  it  carries.  Her  acting 
was  vivacious  without  the  demoniacal 
touch  that  some  think  should  charac- 
terize the  Interpretation.  Miss  Ehlers 
(Mlcaela)  has  a  light  voice,  a  pleasing 
face  and  figure,  and  the  great  advan- 
tage of  youth.  Mr.  Salazar,  although 
at  times  he  used  open  tones  too  freely, 
•waa  a  satisfactory  Don  Jose,  while 
Mr.  Interrante  was  an  amiable 
BscamlUo,  rather  than  one  of  great 
distinction.  The  ensemble  was  fair, 
and  In  the  cigarette  chorus  the  con- 
ductor worked  to  keep  the  women  to- 
gether. An  audience  of  fair  size 
Bhowed  due  appreciation. 

•IL  TROVATORE"  AT 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Old  Favorite  Performed  In  Artistic 
and  Effective  Style 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "II  Trova- 
tore,'  'opera  In  four  acts  by  Giuseppe 
Verdi.  Cast: 

Lieonora  »•..  ..Ann*  RoseHs 

Jnea  Phlllne  Falco 

Manrlco   Oaetano  Tommaslnl 

Count  dl  Luna  Mario  Baalola 

Azuoena  Stella  D«  M«tt« 

fiulg   ,  Francesco  Curol 

irerrando  Pletro  Do  Blasl 

Conductor.  Carlo  Perronl 
Tho  tragic  story  of  this  colorful  and 

Ccturesque  opera  Is  well  known  and 
Bt  evening's  performanoa  was  up  to 
former  standards. 

There  are  several  beautiful  numhers 
that  never  seem  to  tire  the  listener, 
Mke  the  "Anvil  Chorus*  and  the  '^Ise- 
Mre." 

Mr.  (3aIlo  showed  excellent  judgment 
In  picking  his  soloists.  As  Leonora,  Mlsa 
Roselle  scored  another  triumph.  Her 
clear,  dramatic  soprano  was  heard  to 
the  greatest  advantage  and  her  acting 
justified  the  applause  she  received. 
!  IfTie  Manrlco  of  Slg.  Tommaslnl  com- 
Mu-ed  wen  with  that  of  many  others 
Who  have  sung  the  role.  WhHe  a  bit 
tt^ust  at  times,  his  voice  was  true  and 
hXa  performance  sincere  and  convincing. 

To  Mairlo  Baslola  fell  the  disagreeable 
tmlm  of  Count  dl  Luna,  and  he  gave 

j  inaoh  dramatic  strength  to  the  part, 
While  the  gypsy  Azucena  waa  admirably 
taken  by  Stella  de  Mette,  who  gave  a 
spirited  to.uch  to  this  traglo  part. 

%  Incidental  dances  In  Uie  gypsy  camp 
ware  given  by  the  Pavley-Oukralnsky 

!  Ballet  and  added  much  color  to  that 

i  portion  of  the  opera. 

FSPANISH  DANCER' in! 
FENWAY  THEATRE; 

FEN'WAT  THEATRE— "The  Spanish 
Dancer,"  produced  by  Herbert  Brenon. 
Adapted  to  the  screen  by  June  Mathis 
and  Beulah  Marie  Dix  from  the  play 
"Don  Caesar  de  Bazan"  by  Dumanoir 
and  Dennery.    The  cast  includes: 

Marltana  Pola  Negri 

Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  Antonio  Moreno 

King  Philip   IV  Wallace  Beery 

Queen  Isabel  of  Bourbon. Kathlyn  Williams 

Lazarillo   Hareth  Hughes 

•  Don   Salluste  Adolphe  Menjou 

Marquis  rte  Rotundo  Edward  Kipling 

Dob-- Balthazar  Carlos  Dawn  O'Day 

Cardinal's  Ambassador. 

Charles  A.  Stevenson 

Juan   :  Robert  Agnew 

The  new  Fenway  Theatre.  now 
equipped  with  '  a  deeper  stage,  an 
elaborately  vaulted  ceiling,  and  a  per- 
manent orchestra,  opened  last  night  as 
the  Boston  Paramount  house,  with  of- 
ficial representatives  of  the  Famous- 
Players  Lasky  on  hand.  The  program 
included  orchestral  numbers,  a  Fen- 
way Gazeteer,  an  "Our  Gang"  comedy, 
organ  solo>s,  and  "The  Spanish  Dancer" 
Introduced  with  a  colorful  dancing  "pre- 
lude. 

"The  Spanish  Dancer"  has  been 
freely  adapted  from  the  old  French 
melodrama  of  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazan" 
in  which  Alexander  Salvini  played  the 
swaggering  brigand  aiul  outlawed  noble 
whose  adventures  are  cut  short  by  res- 
toration to  the  favor  of  the  king,  and 
niayrriage.  It  was  a  slight  play,  with 
the  barest  of  n-.elodraraatic  plots.  But 
the  film  has  substance  and  lif'=i,  and 
moves  swiftly.  Some  of  the  additional 
episodes,  especially  those  of  the  court 
of  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  in  which  A'etas- 
quez.  condemned  to  paint  "the  ugliest 
royal   famil.'-   i;i   all   of  Europe,"  poses 


tl,.   king  1(1-  "IK-  of  Iii    1  I  Mum('ra,i/te  ijor- 
li.iits,  ha\o  been  bo;iulifiilly  done. 

It  Is  a  good  story,  anil  one  with  which 
the  movies  ;!an  make  much  in  the  way 
of  atmosphere,  and  have,  in  thr;  wild- 
ntss  of  the  Spatilsh  mountains.  .Moorish 
places,  and  dini  cathedrals.  And  through 
it  al.  Pola  Negri,  as  Marltana.  the 
strangely  naive  and.  In  tlio  play,  .schem- 
ing gypsy,  dances,  now  covered  with 
confetti  on  a  Btreet  corner,  now  In  vel- 
vets before  the  Queen,  Isabelle.  She  is 
most  Spanish  when  she  Is  sullen  and  in 
motion,  but  she  lacks  gypsy  abandon, 
despite  her  vivid  Spanish  aJr. 

Antonio     Moreno,     as     Don  Caesar, 
played  with  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor,  that  gave  a  light  comedy  touch 
to  the  romantic  episode  of  his  marriage 
to  a  veiled  lady  two  hours  before  he  is 
condemned  to  1)9  sno;.     Wallace  Beory 
I  acted  as  we  imagined  King  Philip  must 
I  have,  but  he  cevt-i^nly  did  not  •IlhjK  lii-ie  | 
1  that  long  faced  an  i  lean  gentleman.  j 
I    "The  Spanish  Daiic.n-"  Is  one  of  the  | 
I  best    of    the    romantic   pictures,  acted, 
with   the   air  of  bravado  anrl   lack   of  | 
sentimentality  that  a  costume  play  de-  j 
I  rnands,   and  the  Fenway  Theatre  has 
I  chosen  the  first  of  its  new  programs 
I  Well. 


j    There  seems  no  reason  "wYiy  pain- 
I  otism  and  narrowness  should  go  to- 
1  gether,  or  why  intellectual  hnpar- 
tiality  should  he  confounded  with  ^ 
!  political  trimming,  or  why  service- j 
i  able  truth  should  keep  cloistered  be- 
cause not  partisan. — Hennan  Mel-. 
Ville. 

PHILIPPE  MILLET 

I     Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham  in  an  inter- 
I  esting  letter  from  London  id  tH6  Chrls- 
1  tian  Science  Monitor  mourns  the  death 
:  of  Philippe  Millet,   the  1/ondon  cor- 
respondent of  Lc  Temps.    He  speaks  of 
!  Millet's  "gentle  and  refined  character:" 
i  Having  been  a  master  at  Harrow,  he 
i  knew  England  well  and  did  not  take  her 
for  "the  grasping,  malevolent  power  on 
I  which  Paris  journallsnn  writes  its  acid 
I  cominentary.     Nearly  all  French  jour- 
j  nalists  'write  well  and  Millet  was  among 
j  the  most  literary  of  his  clas."=." 
'     It  is  rather  surprising  that  Mr.  Mass- 
I'ingliam    does     not     mention  Millet's 
"Jenny  s'en  va-t-en  guerre:  Scenes  An- 
glaises,"  puiblished  in  1913.    There  are 
three  stories:  the  first  is  a  treatment, 
distinguished   by     wit     and  common 
sense,    of    the    Suffragist    question  in 
England.    In  the  second,  "The  King  Is 
Dead,"  the  loyalty  flavored  with  snob- 
bishness Is  described  in  various  chap- 
ters:  hcAV  different  classes  in  London 
received   the  news  of    King  Edward's 
deajth.    Various  .scenes  are  portrayed  by 
representing  Bernard  Lamb  going  about 
in  search  of  material  for  an  article  to 
be  published  in   the  Standard^    At  the 
Empire  a  little  lady  in  deep  mourning 
Eniiles  on  him.    He  ex.presses  surprise 
that  she  is  there  since  she  is  in  mourn- 
ing.    "AVeli,    would   I   be   at   the  Em- 
pire."   she    cried    in    a    cracked  voice, 
"if  I  were  not  in  mourning'.'    It  is  ne- 
cessary.    I  put  on  mourning  tlie  day 
after  the  king  iled.    It's  always  been 
like  that  in  my  family.    If  you'll  come 
home  with  me  you'll  see  on  my  dresa- 
ir;g  table  the  portraits  of  ail  the  rov'al 
family  .  .  .  the    most    boresome  thing 
about  it.  is  that  mourning  is   very  dear. 
Only  this  dress  and    hat— guess  how 
much  they  cost  me.   Ten  guineas.  Only 
that  for  .10  guineas!     No  business  is 
bad;  no  Americans,  no  strangers;  it  is 
a  rotten  season.     Aren't  you  going  to 
offer  me  anything?"  Whereupon  Lamb 
gave  her  a  balcony  place  in  St.-  James 
street  to  see  the  funeral  procession  and 
thus  put  her  next  the  liighly  respecta- 
ble Mr.s.   Perkins  who  had  sent  verses 
to  the  Times  and  was   the  mother  of 
dear  Winifred  and  Marjorie. 

The  third  story.  "Revival,"  with  the 
description  of  the  meeting  and  ad- 
dresses in  Albert  I  hall  Is  most  amusing. 


ADD   "COMMERCIAL  CANDOR" 

(.Wv.  in  Evening  Transcript.  1 

GESyBRAJ^  JtAlD  seeks  position  for  cooking 
and  .  refprem-e    (nothing   to    write  home 
aJwut)  ;  -worth  $12,  wants 

On  Nov.  6tli  we  published  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Richard  L.  Stroul  who  com- 
plained of  Mr.  Gordon  Mackay  begin- 
ning an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer: "Far  away  among  the  hills  of 
Old  New  Hampshire  above  the  silvery 
ribbon  of  water  that  separates  Con-, 
nectlcut  from  the  Granite  State."  | 

Here  is  Mr.  Mackay's  reply: 

FROM  GORDON  MACKAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
clipping  mailed  to  you  by  Richard  L. 
Strout.  in  which  he  reveals  tliat  my 
geography  is  even  worse  than  my  flights 
of  poetic  imagination.  Far  be  it  from 
ms  to  be  one  who  would  change  the 
boundaries  of  New  England  states,  or 
in  one  fell  blast  of  the  typewriter  move 
Vermont  out  of  its  juxtaposition  to  New- 
Hampshire.  Nor  would  I  have  the 
silvery  Connecticut  river  clvange  its 
course  to  please  the  fantasy  of  a  wrong- 
ful typewriter  (machine). 

The  mistake,  egregious,  'tis  sad  to 
admit,  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  my 
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mental  orocessi  s  \    i     ;  on  t  on 

necticut,  while  1  retained  the  old  hazy 
Idea  that  Norwich,  Vt.,  still  acted  as 
the  seaport  of  Hanover,  N.  H-  Thus 
in  these  oo-rclaled  Ideas  I  gave  the 
New  Rlngland  geography  a  nasty  and 
unmerited  rap.  while  the  sadness  and 
dourness  that  must  have  embittered 
Mr.  Strout  could  only  bo  vested  In  a 
New  England  con,sclence  that  permits 
no  license  to  be  taken  with  Its  geogra- 
phy In  any  way,  shape  or  fashion. 

As  one  who  saw  the  light  of  day  In 
Bast  Boston.  If  Indeed  East  Boston 
has  ever  been  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
permit  the  light  of  day  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  Its  native  sons,  'tis  not  in  me 
to  give  any  solar  plexus  blows  to  eithe> 
Dartmouth  or  the  geography  of  New 
England.  As  one  who  has  seen  the 
son  of  Hanover  go  down  to  Lebanon,  or 
skip  over  to  Norwich,  it  is  not  meet 
that  I  should  not  know  my  geography, 
which  makes  the  error  all  the  worse. 

Mv    conferring  ."^'^''^^^  ""il- 

ver-.ltv  on  Dartmouth  is  another  bitter 
pill"  for  me  to  swallow.  With  so- many 
universities  around  loose.  It  stf"'^,'"' 
fitting  and  mean  to  <3'^"'-<=S /^If 
over  institution  from  Its  wedlock  to  the 
college.  But  in  any  event  I  apologize 
to  Mr.  Strout  and  New  England,  and 
as  a  newspaperman  who  broke  into 
the  game  when  Old  Chimes  was  ring- 
ing merrily  on  the  old  Boston  Journal, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  know  New  Eng- 
land, and  would  do  her  .no  Injustice^ 
But  living  in  Philadelph  a,  and 
possessing  the  natural  inability  of  all 
sporting  writers  to  harbor  two  ideas 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  my  error 
Is'  excusable.  Inability  to  rememher 
that  the  names  of  the  Connecticut 
-iver  and  Norwich.  Vermont,  were  not 
inseparable  when  applied  to  New  Eng- 
land geography,  caused  the  mistake. 
I  cheerfully  admit  the  corn,  and  ask 
to  set  myself  right. 

Incidentally.  1  might  state  that  after 
C(n-nell  finished  with  Dartmouth,  It 
madV-  little  difference  to  football  just 
where  you  located  Jesse  Hawley  s 
Jeam  GORDON  MACKAY. 

Philadelphia. 
OUTRAGEOUS^CARELESSNESS 
(Headlines  in  The   Bo.ston  Herald) 
LIQUOR  TAKEN   FROM  POLICE 

STATION,   CASE    IS  DROPPED 

MR.   BULGER'S  FREE  VERSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Lacking  the  music,  the  tender  lines 
you  cluote  from  Mr.  Bulger  are  singu- 
larly lost  to  metrical,  not  to  say  to 
lyrical  sense.  Which  suggests  that  they 
might  do  well  as  vers  libre,  and  indeed 
they  fall  poignantly  into  that  form: 

She's  »he  only  girl 

I  love. 

Got  a  face 

Like  a  horse 

And  buggy. 

I  met  her  while  leaning  on  the 
Lake. 

O  FIREMAN! 

Save  my  chce- 
Hlghld. 

Incidentally  I  may  remark  that  on  i 
the  publication  of  my  forthcoming  boo. 
(thank  you  for  the  advertisement)  any- 
one can  make  vers  libre  out  of  odds  ami 
ends  about  the  house— the  Congression- 
al Record— anything.  It  can  be  done 
in  one's  spare  tirae,  tlie  sparer  the  bet- 
ter. T.  WIMBLETON  WUCKINS.  j 
j    Beacon  Village. 

I     ^        A    FLATTERING  ADV. 

I  An  advertisement  fn  a  London  news- 
I  paper  begins:  "Aristophanes  describes 
'.some  w^omen  as  .  .  ■  "  Then  fol- 
lows the  quotation  in  the  original  Greek. 
The  reader  infers  from  what  follows  in 
English  that  hats  and  dresses  are  to 
be  obtained  at  a  certain  shop.  But 
mark  the  compliment  paid  women  by 
assuming  that  they  rea-i  or  have  rea<? 
Aristophanes  in  the  original. 


HOFMANN  CONCERT 

dlence  of  fair  size  in  Symphony  hall- 
sonata.   Opus   "O-    B-^SSf"  UiTJ^  Weber"^ 

""tince"  t^'hf  public  usually  hurries  In  I 
aro;r  to^Mr'  H°^-Therm^  c' 

Uener  unable  to  appreciate  tl^e  beauUes 
'      Mr   Hofmann's  playing  puts  himseir 
hn  t^^- unpleasant  position  of  the  choru.  | 
,  t-h^  onera  who  swore  the  whole  , 

With  evidence,  however,  thus  massed 
I  against  him,  one  listener  still  flnds  it 
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^ard  V>  believe  that  jSfTfefmann  yes- 
terday played  the  piano  gFeatly. 
His  noisy  violence,  to  be  sure,  wliicn 
i  has  marred  his  performances  these  last 
1  two  vears.   was  moderated  yesterday. 
I  For  his  usual  rret  and  fury  he  seemed, 
I  in  truth,    too    wearj-.  Weariness,  too, 
(alone  can  account  for  his    mannered,  j 
'small  interpretation  ol  the  first  move-  ; 
ment  of  the     Beethoven     sonata,    .he  | 
shallowness  of  the  adagio,  the  w-ant  of, 
continultv  In  the  allegro  of  the  Chopin  , 
sonata,   the  frequent  loss    of  rtiythm 
through  excessive  fleetness.  the  lack  of 
appreciation    of    the    varied    moods   of  I 
Uszfs  Polonaise.    Though  he  held  hi& 
amazing  technique  at  his  command,  Mr. 
llofmann  had  no  command  of  mood. 

During  the  afternoon,  of  course,  he 
did  some  beautiful  playing.   The  Sgara- 
bati  minuet  he  played  with  an  exqui- 
sitely subdued  tone.    The  Chopin  waltz 
went  well,   the     "Music     Box"  went 
charmingly,  brilliantly  Mr.   Hofmann  s 
own  piece  and  the    waltz    by  Mna 
Woods."  Most  notably  of  all  Mr.  Hol- 
mann  played,  rfor  an  encore,  the  march  , 
from  Beethoven's  "Ruins  of  Athens.  ; 
with  a  splendor  of  rhythm  and  a  far-  , 
reaching,  perfectly  graded  climax  that 
made  a  grand  effect.  Tf  only  Mr.  Hof-  ; 
mann  chose  to  play  oftener  like  that!  • 
The  audience  clamored  for  many  en- 
cores. _^  ^- 

people's  Symphony  Assisted 
by  Stuart  Mason 


Dr.  Jolinson  was  Just  the  m.ui  t>j  smOK. 
a  pipe;  and  a  huge  one.    We  see  him  \ 
now  at  the  Porphyry  In  the  chair  that  | 
Old  Chimes  once  filled  and  graced,  a  I 
chair  near  a  front  window.     We  see 
clouds  of  smoke  around  him.    (We  can- 
not  Imagine   Dr.   Johnson   smoking  a 
cigarette  or  a   cigar.)     We   hear  his 
thunderous    "Sir"    and    "But,"    as  he 
argues  with  old  Mr.   Auger  over  the 
European  mess  or  discusses  with  grace- 
less Eugene  Golightly  certain  formulas 
for   making  ale,   wine   and   gin  as  a 
household  amusement.   AAnd  the  smoke 
finally  envelopes  the  sage  so  that  he  Is 
(  not  seen^  while  the  reverberating  thun- 
der of  his  voice  frightens  the  new  mem- 
ber, who  In  an  adjoining  room  is  writing 
countless  letters  on  club  paper  to  ac-j 
fiuaint  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  likewise 
Miss  Maufl  and  Miss  Jane,  of  his  greatly  , 
desired  election. 


The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  the  second  concert  of  the  season 
yesterday  In  St.  James  theatre.  The 
program  Included  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth'j 
Symphony  In  F  minor,  Borodin's  "Th6i 
Steppes  of  Central  Asia,"  Stuart 
IVIason's  "Rhapsody  on  a  Persian  Air' 
for  the  piano  and  orchestra,  with  Mr. 
Mason  as  soloist,  and  Auber's  overture 
to  his  opera  "Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere." 

Mr.  MoUenhauer  chose  a  program  of 
oriental  Impressions  and  programmlstlc 
music  varying  from  the  most  Russian 
of   Tchaikovsky's    symphonies    to  the 
clear  rythms  and  Infectious  gaiety  of 
Auber's    overture,    tqo    seldom  heard 
here.    Although  it  Is  one  of  the  best  of 
his  comic  operas,  it  was  last  performed 
here  at  the  Boston  theatre  In  1875  with 
MerlacchI    as    the    Cashmere  dancer. 
The  orchestra's   playing  of   the  over- 
ture was  the  best  performance  of  the  , 
ajternoon.  \ 
Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Symphony  has  , 
been  called  his  most  honest  one,  and 
least  given  to  pessimistic  brooding,  with 
a  scherzo  of  a  fantastic  lightness  that  Is 
surprising.    In  a  letter  to  his  patroness, 
Mrs   von  Meek,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
the  symphony,  he  deso«bes  It  as  the 
attempt  of  the  soul,  tormented  by  fate, 
to  seek  happiness  in  the  people.  The 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra  made  the 
most  of  the  finale  that  Is  based  on  folk 
tunes.  _      .        ,j  t« 

But  like  the  elderly  lady  who  said  to 
her  neighbor,  "I  do  like  to  hear  the 
works  of  these  young  American  com- 
posers," the  audience  was  most  en- 
thusiastic at  the  playing  of  Stuart 
->Iason's  "Rhapsody  on  a  Persian  Air, 
Miat  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  April.  1921.  Mr. 
Mason  was  recalled  several  times,  btflh 
as  a  tribute  to  his  music,  and  to  his 
connection  with   the  orchestra. 

This  Is  the  fourth  season  of  these 
concerts,  and  to  judge  by  yesterdays 
audience,  they  are  well  attended  and 
appreciated,  as  they  deserve  to  b^  ^ 


/J  ';^) 


A  student  In  London  collecting  money 
recently  for  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
made  up  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  He 
was  taken  to  task  for  smoking  a  long 
clay  pipe,  for  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
smoke.  Boswell  tells  us  that  Johnson 
had  a  high  opinion  of  smoking  as  a 
sedative  Influence,  but  In  the  "Journal 
to  the  Hebrides"  we  read  that  Johnson 
spoke  to  his  chronicler  as  follows:  "I 
remember  when  all  the  decent  people  in 
TJchfield  got  drunk  every  night,  and 
were  not  the  worse  thought  of.  Ale 
was  cheap,  so  you  pressed  strongly. 
When  a  man  must  bring  a  bottle  of 
wine,  he  Is  not  In  such  haste."  (The 
two  were  talking  of  change  of  man- 
ners) Johnson  went  on  to  say:  "Smok- 
ing has  gone  out.  To  be  sure,  It  !s  a 
Bhocklng  thing,  blowing  smoke  out  of , 
o  i<-  mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  i 
es  and  noses,  and  having  the  same 
linjr  done  to  us.  Yet  I  cannot  account 
\viiy  a  thing  which  requires  so  little 
exertion,  and  yet  preserves  the  mind 
from  total  vacuity,  should  have  gone 
out.  Every  man  has  something  by 
wh)c',i  he  calms  himself;  beating  with 
hi.s  feet,  or  so.  I  remember  when  pepple 
In  England  changed  a  shirt  only  once 
a  week:  a  Pandour  when  he  gets  a 
shirt,  greases  It  to  make  it  last." 

The  London  student  represented  Dr 
Tnhn.snn  as  he  should  have  been;  for 


pears  to  u.;  u.^  o:  iginal  patent  for  ilu-  j 
so-called   "Davenport"  type  of  couch-  |i 
bed  which  is  In  use  in  various  forms  to- 
day, manufactured  by  Krochler,  Pull- 
man and  others. 

Inventor  and  , artist  so  far — what  were 
Pcnniman's  other  talents?      G.  G.  R. 

Boston. 

The -English  Dictionaries  define  "dav- 
enport" as  an  ornamented  writing  deek 
or  escretoirp  with  drawers  and  hinged 
writing  slab. 


ADVANCING  DEMOCRACY 

The  Hotel  Mayer  In  Peoria  has  these 
words  stamped  on  Its  stationery: 

"175  Rooms,  All  Outside:  80  with  Pri- 
vate Bath:  95  with  Community  Bath." 

BOILED  DOWN 

As  the  World  Wags- 

In  your  column  this  morning  is  a  let- 
ter written  by  R.  D.  of  Cambridge, to  his 
laundress.  To  save  time,  couldij't  he 
merely  have  quoted'  the  old  parody  on 
VWoodman.  Spare  That  Tree!"? 

"Laundress!  Spare  that  shirt, 

Make  not  a  single  tear, 
Just  remove  the  dirt. 

But  leave  the  buttons  there;- 
It  covered^  me  last  week, 

I  have  no  more  to  wear. 
For  this  shirt's  life  I  spe^k. 
Please  handle  it  with  bare." 
Boston.  Nov.  9.  C.  E.  BAILEY. 


A   FEW  QUESTIONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  comes  word  from  England  that 
a  ship  loses  weight  as  it  sails  East,  j 
Did   the    ancient   know    it?    Is    there  I 
nothing  stable  on  this  planet?     Is  all  ' 
our     knowledge     relative,     temporary,  I 
fragmentary,  fleeting?  Is  there  a  fixed 
North.  Is  matter,  as  we  know  it,  eter- 
nal?   Surely  It  is  not  of  any  one  shape, 
weight  or  consistency  at  sea-level,  at 
a  fixed  temperature  and  in  sunliishi. 

WM.  9.  WRIGHT.  . 

ADD  "SIGNS  AiMD  WONDERS" 

(£een  In  a  barber  ahop  window  lu 
.Shelby.  Ind.). 
JTOTTCE — Men  -rranlins  work  done  in 
this  shop  and  are  waiting  for  their  turns 
are  not  loafers.  Loafers  means  when  a 
man  or  boy  comes  in  a  barber  shop 
and  don't  want  nothing  done.  He  is 
called  a  loafer  and  is  not  wanted. 

BARBER. 


"Two  Fellows  and  a  Girl"  Full 
of  Wooing 


ARMISTICE    DAY,  1923 
We  are  the  dead,  the  rowing  dead. 
Five  years  ago  we  fought  and  bled 
In  France.  We  waded  ankle  deep  in  blood 
And  brains  and  slime,  and  stemmed  the 
flood 

Of  Hunnish  hate.  We  saved  you  then. 
And  while  we  fought  wild  women  and 

shrewd  men 
Recited     "Flanders     Fields"  through 
•         dripping  tears. 
Took  profits  fat  and  gave  three  rousing 

cheers. 

How  went  the  verse?    "We  shall  not 
sleep 

Though  poppies  blow."  We  do  not  sleep! 
And  yet  we  cannot  blame  you  overmuch. 
You  have  your  jazz,  bad  business,  and 
such. 

To  occupy  your  minds.  And  so  we  rot 
In  Argonne  graves  long  since  forgot. 
,  The  late.st  show  is  simplygreat  they  say. 
The  market  broke  ten  points  today. 
Boston.     ■  HALLIDAY. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

SEIAVYN  THEATRE:  First  perform-: 
■ance  in  Boston  of  "Two  Fellows  and  aj 
Girl."  a  comedy' ii(  three  acts  and  fouij 
scenes  by  Vincent  Lawrence.  Produced 
by  Georg^e  M.  Cohan. 

....Ruth  Sh.^pley 

 Jack  BenneiU 

....John  Hallklajl 
...Allan  Dliiehart 
Georse  Smlllifield 
.Claiborne  l''osterl 
will   remembei  i 


Lea  EUery  

Tflomas  Ellery  

Jack  Moorland   

Jim  Dale   

Johnson   

Doris  M'adswoi-tb   

Readers   of  Rabelais 


iRridle 
tSg  die 


NONSENSE  OR  GYPSY7 

.A.S  the  World  Wags: 

Early  in  the  1800's  there  was  a  song 
that  used  to  be  sung  for  children,  part 
of  which  descended  to  me.  All  I  re- 
call of  It  is  as  follows: 

As  I  sat  In  my  Humney  Jumney, 

Humny,  Jumny,  Janty, 
There  I  see  the  Redney  Cheek, 

Carrying  off  Compa-ney. 
Oh,  if  I  had  my  Hitty  Titty 

Hitty,  Titty,  Taney, 
I  would  stop  the  Redney  Cheek 

Carrying  off  Compa-ney. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Redney  Cheek 
I  Is  the  fox,  and  Companey  is  a  goose. 
I  What  the   "Humney  Jumney"  or  the 
1  "Hitty  Titty"  may  be,  unless  they  are 
j  "home"  and  a  "stick"  I  can't  guess. 
There  is  another,  similar  verse  that 
the  old  folks  used  to  sing.    As  I  re- 
member It,  it  ran  thus: 

"As  I  sat  in  my 

Whip-poor- willy. 
Looking  through  my 

Tip  poor  tilly, 
1  saw  a  muddy 

Chase 'a  puddy 
Into  the  woods 

And  rinkum- ruddy."  , 

'  In  this  case  I  believe  the  "muddy"  is 
I  a  dog,  and  the  "puddy"  is  a  pig.  The 
'  rest  is  Greek  to  me.  but  maybe  some 
i  of   your   readers    can    give   mc  some 

light  on  the  song  and  its  meaning. 
!     Boston.  E.  F.  C. 


out 


cases  by  casting  dice.  This  he  did  with  [ 
great  success  and  with  a  show  of  jus-  , 
tice  until  his  eyes  betame  dim  so  that 
he  could  not  see  clearly  the  points  or 
blobs  and  then  he  himself  was  brought 
to  trial.  Lea  In  this  play  was  courted 
by  Jack  and  Jim.  After  much  liolding 
of  hands  and  sofa-talk  until  late  hours, 
the  suitors,  staunch  friends,  told  her  she 
must  make  her  choice.  She  fl'PPed  a 
coin  and  chose  Jack.  Later,  like  Bridle- 
goose,   she  was   brought  to  trial. 

Jim  took  her  decision  so  manfu;ly  \ 
that  when  Jack  was  out  of  the  room. 
Lea  wept  on  Jim's  shoulder  and  was 
consoled  only  bv  hugs  and  kisses.  Jaclc^ 
surprising  them,  was  not  at  all  grieved*, 
and  when  Jim  made  his  final  exit  \ 
Jack  consoled  the  weeping  Lea 
similar  manner.  A  l*Jng  drawn 
act,  this  first  act,  with  many  repeti. 
tions  of  situations,  but  entertaining  to 
those  interested  in  open  exhihiuons  of 
courtship— and  who  in  the  large  audi- 
ence was  not? 

After  five  years  Jim  calls  on  the  Moor- 
lands. He  is  now  a  millionaire,  having 
made  a  fortune  in  lumber  far  off  m 
London.  His  visit  Is  awaited  by  Jim 
with  impatience.  No  thought  of  jeal- 
ousy in  his  breast.  Of  cour.se  Jim  had 
forgotten  all  about  Lea.  But  Lea  is  in 
a  tlutler,  all  blushes.  Before  tne  ar- 
rival, there  Is  much  talk  about  the  dif- 
ference between  men  and  women  m 
matici.'J  of  sentiment.  Lea  is  vexed  be- 
cause her  husband  ia  reticent  about  his 
business  affair.s.  She  is  sure  that  Jim 
is  still  In  love  with  her,  but  this  she 
kveps   'lo    hei-se'.f.     She,  too. 


can  be 


I  ONE  PENNIMAN 

i     The  question  was  asked  recently  in 
1  this  column,  who  was  John  Ritts  Pen- 
niman,  who  painted  a  picture  of  South 
Boston  front  in  1829. 
AS  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  an  old  V.  St  Patent  which  I 
I  purchased  .'-ome  time  ago  in  which  a 
;  patent  is  granted  to  "John  R.  Penni- 
'  man.  a  citizen  of    the  United  States. 
}  hath  alleged  that  he  has  invented  a 
!  new   and   useful    improvement   in  the 
c  onstruction   of   a   sofa  and  bedstead 
'  united,  which  may  be  used  for  either 
!  occasionally."    The  patent  was  granted 
1  on  August  22,  1S27,  and  the  document 
!  is  signed  by  f.  Q.   Adams  as  Presi- 
dent. H.  ('lay,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
William  Wirt,  Attomey-Ceneral.  It  an- 


reticeiit  The  audience  soon  learns  that 
Jim  is  still  in  love  with  I^a.  but  his 
love  i'i  unselfish,  pure  and' noble.  Tnis 
he  admits  to  himself.  A  scene  of  gen- 
eral rejoicins  and  cocktails.  Jim  must 
be  their  guest  during  his  sojourn 

Now  think  for  a  moment  what  an 
ingenious  French  dramatist  would  have 
done  with  this  situation. 

But  Dona  enter.?,  an  outrageous  flirt 
with  an  aggressive  voice.  She  n'al<es 
a  dead  set  tor  Jim.  who  at  first,  stiiJ 
loval  to  Vea.  is  indifferent.  Jack  Is 
l>ound  that  Jim  should  be  married.  This 
pains  Lea.  but  Jack  plots,  throws  Doria 
at  Jim's  head,  and  she,  nothing  loath, 
finally  en.^nared  poor  Jim.  Complications 
arise— a  row  between  husband  and  wife, 
suspicions,  rage,  the  threat  to  kill  Jim. 
who  returning  to  fne  house  at  3  A.  M.. 
1  fairly  "Ht  up."  Is  discovered  by  Jack 
1  talking  earnestly  to  Lea  close  to  her  on 
a  sofa.  Jim.  to  dispel  atiy  evil  thought, 
j  calls  up  Doris  by  telephone  to  arrange 
'  a  speedv  marriage. 

i  The  play  drags  towards  the  end.  and 
;  much  of  the  scene  in  the  third  act  he - 
;  tween  Jim  and  Doris  Is  vapid  chatter. 
;  but  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  repe- 
tltions  mentioned,  the  comedy  is  amus- 
i  Ing  bv  reason  of  the  generally  brisk 
I  dialogue;  in  which  one  is  tempted  to  de- 
i  teot  the  fine  TtaJJan  hand  of  Mr.  Cohan. 


and  ti'i:  (  M  olli'iio-  of  the  pt- rtor ]i nil . 

For  Miss  Shepley  and  .Messrs.  ^Halli- 
day  and  Dinehart  .succeed  in  acq'uaint- 
ing  us  with  human  beings.  no(  merel:< 
puppets  to  serve  a  ventriloquist,  t.ca 
Is    light-headed.     Irresponsible,  senti- 
mental,    not    without    vanity,  easilj 
wrought  upon.  At  least,  so  Miss  Shepley 
represents  her  by  voice,  significant  fa- 
cial  exaression  and   gesture,  and  she 
makes  her  attractive  even  when  she  is 
vacillating  or  pout'ng.     -^^ck  and  Jim 
are  finely   differentiated   in  resjyect  to 
character;    Jack  the  easygoing,  lucky 
one;    Jim  of  a  more  serious  disposition, 
sworn  to  hopeless  fidelity  to  Lea,  and 
then  caught  by  a  shallow  coquette.  (It 
should  be  remembered  that  he  did  noti 
become  intoxicated,  until  after  he.hadj 
proposed  to  Doris,  so  there  really  was 
no  excuse  for  his  wooing.) 

Yes,  It  is  a  sentimental  comedy,  which 
at  times  recalls  the  old  picture— was  it, 
In  a  Harper's  Magazine  long  ago?— of  the. 
old  maid  parishioner  pouring  molasses 
'  into  the  clergyman's  teacup,  and  reply-, 
ing  to  his  protest:  "It  can't  be  toot 
sweet  for  you."  This  is  the  attitude  o 
Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Cohan  toward 
the  American  public.  But  the  audience,' 
unlike  the  clergyman,  is  heard  saying: 
"Pour  on." 

CONSUELO  ESCOBAR 


BCSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  'L^ 
Traviata,  '  by  Verdi.  San  Carlo  Oper^ 
Company.    The  cast: 

Violetta   ronsuelo  Kscoba 

Flora   Frances  Morosin 

.^nnina  '  PhlUne  Fake 

Alfredo   Adamo  Ohlappini 

Gastone   Francesco  Curci 

Ger'iiont   .Mario  Vail 

Baron   Pletro  Canov 

Doctor  Xatale  Cei  vi 

Gonductor.  Carlo  Peroni 
Even  if  one  swallow  cannot  make  a 
summer,  a  single  arllst  of  quality  and 
personality-  can  accomplisli  something 
toward  making  an  opera  march.  Miss 
Consuelo  Escobar,  ''a.  young  soprano, 
said  to  be  of  Spani'ih  birth,  who  sang 
Violetta  last  night,  is  blessed  wiUi  a 
personality  that  makes  one  cageil.v 
watch  her  every  motion  while  she 
treads  the  stage,  and  look  forward  as 
well  with  interest  to  her  coming  ap- 
pearances. She  has  good  looks  in  'aer 
favor,  youth  and  slenderness,  a  sin- 
gularly pretty  voice  of  real  individual- 
ity and  certain  marked  excellences  of 
so>»g. 

For  she  is  possessed  of  those  two 
qualities  witiiout  which  nothing  avail  , 
feeling  and  imagination. 

Miss  Escobar  had  little  to  help  her 
last  night.  Mr.  VbIIc.  to  be  sure,  played 
old  Germont  with  dignity  and  feelinp. 
and  Mr.  Pavley  and  the  corps  dc  bailr ' 
gave  a  gipsy  dance  or  two  that  brou-:' 
life  and  color  into  the  card  room  sceii'  . 
.\s  well  as  Mr.  Pavley  himself,  who  dis- 
played a  fine  technique,  a  young  woman 
with  red  hair  distinguished  herself  by 
her  technical  proficiency  and  also  by 
lier  power  of  characterization.  Mr. 
Peroni  had  his  times  when  the  orchestra 
played  excellently,  but  in  moments  of 
dramatic  stress  his  players,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  fatigue,  did  not  respond,  and 
in  the  scene  of  the  big  ensemble  Mr. 
Perpni-  gave  over  trying. 

A\  hat  might  be  done  with  "La  Travi- 
ata." If  a  .stage  .manager  would  really 
managa  the  stage,  If  the  costunier 
would  clothe  the  singers  properly. \if  a 
'conductor  who  knew  his  busiuess  co^ild 
have  a  suitable  orchestra  t<|  conduct, 
if  able  'Singers  with  acting  ibility  could 
be  found  wlio  would  be  willing  to  submit 
to  the  prLiniiig  off  of  a  lew  old-fa-sli- 
"  ioned  cadenzas  which  disturb  today!  It 
was  not  with  "Otello"  or  even  ".\ida" 
tliat  Verdi  began  to  wVite  music  dramas. 
Already  in  "La  Traviata"  he  knew  how 
to  do  it.  Melody,  orchestration,  chorus, 
airs,  even  coloratura,  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  passages  few  and  far  be- 
tween, alt  serve  as  mediums  of  Expres- 
sion. But  to  make  the  most  of  it  a 
X  performance  of  intelligence  is  needful, 
j^'  The  audience  was  very  large.  Tlic 
1 1  operas  tonight  wi-ll  he  "Cavallerla  Uus- 
1  ticana"  and  "Pagiiacci."  R.  R.  G. 


COLONJ.\L  THEATRE  —  Georg. 
White's  "Scandals,"  1923  version;  lyric, 
by  B.  G-  DeSylva,  E.  Ray  Goetz  anc 
Ballard  McDonald;  music  by  Georg 
Gershwin,  book  by  George  White  am 
William  K.  Wells;  produced  and  stage< 
by  George  White  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
New  York.  June  18;  first  time  in  Bos 
ton,  with  these  principals:  Lester  Allen 
Winnie  Lightner,  Tom  Patricola.  Rich- 
ard Bold,  Olive  Vaughn,  Alice  Weaver 
Ntwtun  .Mexander,  Thea  *  Lightner 
Helen  Hudson,  Beulah  Berson.  Jame; 
Miller,  Myra  Cullen.  the  Tip  Top  Four 
Charles  Dornberger's  Orchestra,  the 
'i'iller  London   Palace  Girls. 

To  one  of  unimpaired  vision,  and  oi 
unfaltering  faith  that  for  the  pure 
heart  and  mind  it  is  safe  to  look  al 
anything,  once,  these  latest  "Scandals" 
c'<me  both  as  a  revelation  and  a  preach- 
ment. They  are  a  revelation,  not  only 
of  the  female  form  in  varied  but  alway, 
alluring  molds,  but  of  the  opulenc- 
w'lich  is  manifested  in  nearly  ever, 
one  of  the  more  pretentious  settings, 
and  in  all  of  the  costumes.  They  sub- 
mit a  preachment,  in  that  their  sponsors 
can  remove  99  per  cent,  of  the  clotb^ip 
of  the  ladies  of  the  ensemble,  and  >  i 
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r   sea  the  Jewel  shop,  scene, 
lYeitlvc  with  Its  white  gems 
iistuniei  oil  ii\>rnphs  of  un- 
i:,ul)lo  braulf  of  face  and  Ugui-e. 
,,  tliui  one  scene  stands  "ut  from 
'   Uie  iithers   through   sheer  splendor 
1   drapincs  and   accoutrement,  but  it 
illl  1.1  typical  of  the  White  ."standard. 

Willie  umbltion.  to  outdo  the  oiher 
,  !iow.  If  lie  and  his  dosignrr  have  to 
.lid  the  bank  and  IM  vrholo  of  Paris 
.1  do  II.  Of  cour.se.  Boston  If  a  bit  dlf- 
r.  lent  from  New  York,  and  It  is  pos.'it- 
Me  that  It  was  necessary  to  brine  over 
■•u  extra  car  for  the  hundreds  of  tights 
nid  olher  furbelows  whlf  h  were  deemed 
,11  peril uous  over  there. 

The  White  revue,  for  thi.s  season  at 
Itast,  is  ono  of  color,  beauty  and  much 
iW  ronicdy.  In  this  last  department 
u  innln  Llghtner,  who  slam.s  over  comic 
-•••igs  lllie  Eva  Tanguay  before  she  lost 
:h.f  most  of  her  exuberant  spirits;  Tom 
I'atricola,  who  dances  mu(h  like  Fred 
stone,  and  Lester  Allen,  who  wa.s..  fun- 
iest  In  hl.^  acrobatic  dance  In  the  bur- 
:->qUP  Katliika  number,  carry  the  bur- 
den, and  carry  It  lightly. 

The  show  Is  not  over  rich  in  satirical 
numbers,  though  tlie  take-off  on  the 
^IoscOW  players  had  a  comic  climax, 
iid  the  four-scene  fantasy  which  be- 
-;in  with  the  sale  of  old  Manhattan 
I.^le  to  Feler  Stuyvesant  by  the  Indians 
f.  r  a  bottle  of  rye.  and  ended  with  a 
ihanled  debate  between  the  reds  and 
the  blues,  representing  the  wets  and 
iho  drys.  was  noteworthj^  for  clever 
lines  and  brisk  action.  . 

AV.  of  these,  and  much  more  of  lively 
drollery,  come  in  act  one.  The  second 
^t  finds  the  humor  more  forced,  the 
stags  action  less  smoothly  jointed.  The 
burlesque  balcony  scene  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet  Is  unduly  protracted.  Ohl.v 
the  preriso  dancing  of  the  12  Tiller 
Kirb  and.  for  those  who  like  that  sort 
of  stuff.-  the  eccentric  jazzing  of 
llOhAlea  Dornberger'K  orchestra  in  a 
cafe  scene,  which  closes  the  show, 
t64i6n  able  to  sustain  the  pace.  In- 
ifltftintally.  Mr.  Bold  and  Miss  Hudson, 
Mtes  Berson.  and  the  Tip  Top  quartet 
SSig  of  roses,  and  lonesomeness,  and 
various  phases  of  blues.  The  living 
Ourtalii,  designed  by  Herbert  Ward, 
jVQved  to  be  one  of  the  most  innocent 
teiltures  of  the  entertainment;  per- 
'bdi)S  too  much  had  been  anticipated 
"Fhr  more  enticing,  and  daring,  was 
thp  picture  of  the  living  statuary  and 
Ibe'playing  fountains  in  the  "You.  an4 
r* 'number.  Another  novelty  was  that 
5>f  the  little  dancing  dolls,  too  soon 
"  ■  tten  in  the  whirl  of  more  pre- 
ious  numbers  following.     W.  E.  G. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Very  Good  I 
Eddie,"  a  musical  'comedy  in  two  acts  | 
and   three    scenes;     book     by  Philipl 
Bartholomae  and  Guy  Bolton,  lyrics  by 
Schuyler    Greene,    music    by  Jerome 
Kern. 

Steward  .Ralph    M.  nemley 

Monsieur  De  Rougemont  Mark  Kent 

Purser  Harold  Chase 

Dick   Rivers  Sar.niet  Godfrey 

Mme    Matroppo.  . .  .  .^iina  I/ayng 

•'"le'  I  lllx   Jill  Mirtrtleton 

;ciaie    Keltic...  Houston  Rlclinrds 

';ooiteina    Kettle  Viola  FJoacli 

■erey   Darling  Edward  Darrey 

-isie  Darling  Adelyn  Bushnell 

Clev«land  Walter 

Victoria    Lake  Mane 

The  first  musical  comedy  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  Stock  Company 
was  rapturously  received  by  last  night's 
audience.  The  players  chose  to  revive 
"Very  Good  Eddie,"  the  first  of  the 
series  of  matchless  musical  farces  that 
were  produced  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
Xew  York.  Lilting  music  by  Jerome 
Kern  and  spHghtly  lyrics  by  W^ode- 
house  or  Greene  adorned  the  witty 
farces  by  Guy  Kolton.  Those  were  the 
days  when  "books  were  books,"  and  a 
vapid  Cinderella  yarn  did  not  contain 
sufficient  .material  for  a  libretto. 

These  Intimate  ,pieces  need  accom- 
-.ilished  farceurs.  "Very  Good  Eddie" 
in  this  Instance  found  actors  who  were 
both  eager  and  able  to  extract  the 
iiunior  from  the  now  familiar  complica 
tions.  Miss  Roach  and  Mr.  Daniey  as 
the  militant  spouses  and  .Miss  Bushnell 
and  .Mr.  Richards  as  the  harassed  inno 
cents  played  animatedly  with  effective 
ness.  dntortunalely  the  latter  had  to 
contend  with  a  memory — the  memory 
of  Ernest  Truex  in  the  same  role.  Mr. 
Richards  often  imitated  the  familiar 
mannerisms  of  Truex.  but  lacked  his 
sDOnt.^neity  and  farcical  earnestness. 
Mr.  Gilbert  quickened  the  pace  of  the 
ricrforjnancc  as  the  hotel  clerk;  ho  de* 
livered  infectiously  the  song.  "Some 
Mttle  Bug."  It  is  an  excellent  jingle 
ciiid  the  actor  blurred  none  of  It.  The 
diyets — inevitable  in  musical  comedy — 
|vArc  gracefully  sung  by  Miss  Middleton 
"  A  Mr.  Godfrey.  In  every  case  the 
jor  parts  v.ere  more  than  adequately 
idled,  J-  C.  M. 
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duction  in  Boston.  Thn-cas): 
THE  .STUPMO'TKlsn 

Perking.'  Wordi.  n 

The  siranster  Churles  Haii.piJ.  n 

I.1..1V  ("cmburv  ..Alice  Bromley  WHxon 

cir  .lohii  Pembury.  M.  V.  .  Harold  'West 

Hollnrta....  Ylolet  rnfcet 

Uetly   Way  ISdlss 

.  .        Kii(l\orlne  Standing 
.■UuKle  ■  b'ev'enlsli  l»hllip  TonKe 

Miirold   Baxter..  'J 
.John    Treinalno  Ma"  .Mowbray 

•Tt's  silly."  reniarke.l  a  young  lady 
in  the  audience  about  half-way  through 
"Belinda."'  Of  course  It  Is;  but  sucli 
delightful  nonsense!  The  author  him- 
self calls  It  "an  April  fo'ly."-  April  is 
the- time  of  year:  of  April  is  the  senti- 
ment ;  even  the  birds  In  the  trees— as 
wc  are  informed  by  the  oh.  so  soulful 
poet — are  doing  tho  usual  April  things. 

Of  cour.se  the  people  of  the  play  ar-. 
all  a  bit  more  gifted  with  sublime  folly 
than  even  the  time  of  year  can  ac- 
count for.  There  is  Ba.ster.  who  writes 
monographs  on  insanity  statistics  antl 
keeps  his  clerical  "bowler"  always  in 
his  lap,  because  "11  is  quite  safe  where 
it  is."  lie  i.s  In  love  with  the  heroine. 
As  Mr.  Clive  played  hini.  there  was 
Ikimor.  a  bit  of  pathos,  and  just  enough 
fl^the  ridiculous. 

T"he  one-act  play  which  opened  the 
evening  is  far  superior  in  fiiHSh  to  its 
companion  on  the  program.  Completely 
novel  in  Us  treatment  of  the  "boyhood 
folly"  theme,  It  is  as  sure  in  its  devel- 
opment of  plot  and  delineation  of  char- 
acter as  anything  Milne  has  written. 

It  is  concise,  griiphic  and  true  to  life. 
Likewise,  it  is  well  performed.  In  to- 
tality of  effect.  It  aurpas.ses  "Belinda," 
though  it  Is  hardly  so  amusing.  Both 
pieces  were  well  applauded  by  a  large 
audience.      .  W.  R.  B. 
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PARK   THEATRE  —  "Scaramouche,"  . 
1  photoplay  based  on  the  novel  by  Ra- 
ael   Sabatini:     Produced   by   Rex  In- 
:rram.    First  time  in  Boston.    The  cast 
includes- 

I  .\ndre-L,oui3    Moreau  Rajnon  Novarro 

i.Vline  de  Kercadiou  Alice  Terry 

The  Marquis  de  La  Tour  d'Azyr 
I  Lewis  Stone 

'Quiretin  de  Kercadiou ....  Lloyd  Insraham 
The  Countess  Therese  de  riouga.stel 

Julia  Swayne  Gordon 
i  The  Chevialler  de  Chabrillane 

William  Humphrey 

Philippe  de  Vllmorin  Otto  Matiesen 

Georses  Jacques  Uanton  ..  George  Siesmann 

Le    Chapeller  Bowditeh  Turner 

Challsau    Binet  James  Marcus 

Climene   Blnet  Edltli  Allen 

MadBme  Blnet  Lydla  Teamans  Titus 

Polichinelle  John  George 

Rhodomont  Nelson  McDowell 

Maximilien  Robespierre. De  Garcia  Fuerburg 

Jean   Paul   Marat  Roy  Coulson 

Louis  XVI  Edwin  Argus 

Marie  Antoinette  Clotilde  Delano 

"Scaramouche"  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  French  revolutionary  films.  Here, 
under  the  direction  of  Rex  Ingram,  Is 
a  picture  of  action,  a  cloak-and-sword 
drama,  deftly  handled,  without  exces- 
sive detail  and  with  an  economy  in  sub- 
titles. What  is  more,  it  is  a  picture 
with  humor,  not  grotesque  or  the  result 
of  a  "gag"  .man's  manipulations,  but  tn 
character.  Even  in  a  reign  of  terror 
there  were  whimsies  and  Mr.  Ingram 
I  has  appreciated  them.  Each  incident 
from  Sabatini's  somewhat  prolix  novel 
I  has  been  chosen  with  care  and  smoothly 
wliipped  into  shape. 

The  story,  not  an  unusual  one,  is  of 
an  eloquent  young  lawyer  from  the 
French  provinces,  who.  to  revenge  his 
dead  friend,  masquerades  as  a  strolling 
plaver,  Scaramouche,  the  better  to 
work  his  scheme  against  the  Marquis 
de  la  Tour  d'Azyr,  who  is  also  in  love 
with  the  same  wom.an.  Aline.  Every- 
where the  marquis  interferes  and  works 
his  villanous  wiles  until,  in  the  midst 
of  revolutionary  furiantes,  he  Is  tram- 
pled under  foot. 

Leu-is  Stone,  as  the  Marquis,  domi- 
nated the  picture.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
a  smiling  damned  villain,  but  a  man 
of  superb  disdain,  slowly  forced  into  a 
comer  by  the  rush  of  events.  He  was 
always  the  perfect  aristocrat,  never  a 
mere  play-actor. 

Ramon  Novarro,  as  Scaramouche, 
does  a  fine  bit  of  acting.  He  has  ro- 
mantic presence  and  emotional  control, 
but  at  times  one  wished  he  had  more 
fire;  especially  when  he  learns  that  the 
Marquis  is  his  unknown  father,  does  he 
react  slowly.  .4.1ice  Terry,  as  Alltie,  is 
the  traditional  court  coquette,  always 
appealing,  well  mannered,  and  very 
pretty. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  about 
"Scaramouche"  is  the  gathering  rush 
of  the  revolutionists,  as  headed  by  Dan- 
ton,  a  stirring  figure,  they  storm  the 
Tuileries,  to  the  singing  of  the  "Mar- 
seillaise." George  Siegmann,  although 
he  only  appeared  three  or  four  times, 
created  a  real  Danton. 

"Scaramouche"  is  an  excellent  pic- 
ture, intell-gently  produced  and  acted. 
Jf  there  were  only  more  like  it! 

E.  G. 


riinrli-s  J.  Gebest  conducted. 

\v.  llesley  

Matilda  Edna  .  • 

f,f,:^Z  'IvllVcou: ::::::: :.;ueep^ '^e ,nV> ir ; 

Kranccl^   Severe.     ......  ..^.«nbert  Pitkin  I 

 KlizaDcth  Tllne." 

 Ceorltia  Cain" 

 Marion  SakI 

 Ci-.aflcH  Kins; 

rapt.  .lohn  Kelly  Arthur  I'l-nK';";. 

Mi««  Snindlneton  Je«"  Palmer 

\,nhro-o  Sw"f  t       .......  Mercer  Tcmpleton 

No  conquering  RhadameH.  returning 
from  EJthlopia.  was  ever  received  with 
greater  acc'alm  than  that  accorded  the 
Kcllvs,  the  Conroys  and  their  kind,  back 
to  the  scene  of  their  triumph  at  this 
theatre  last  evening. 

And  back  with  them  came  the  entire 
original  company,  more  zestful  tha-n 
cvci-.  enjoying  their  work  and  havmg  as 
much  fun  as  the  audience.  Mr.  Cohan 
chooses  to  qualify  his  entertainment  as 
■■a  song  and  dance  show."  It  is  all  ol 
this.  In  a  glorified  sense.  But  U  ^ 
something  more,  foi-  there  is  a  tangibl? 
slor-,-,  conveniently  Interrupted  by  tne 
dancing  interpolations,  now  played  Iti 
bunesque  style,  with  here  and  there  a 
moment  of  ten.^e  seriousness. 

Elizabeth  Illnes  was  again  seen  as 
Nel'ie  Kelly.  She  plays  with  a  delight- 
ful naivete,  without  affectation,  and, 
Mr  Cohan  discreetly  does  not  put  her 
s.Tigs  beyond  her  limited  voice.  She  Is 
the  girl  "of  g+i-ls  in  the  neighborhood. 
Besides  she  reminded  Jerry  of  nis 
mother.  .   .  v 

Arthur  Deagon  again  repeated  his 
success  as  Officer  Kelly  and  sang  The 
Name  of  Kelly"  to  several  encores.  A.id 
so  much  might  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
entire  cast  as  well  as  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  chorus.  The  engagement;  is  , 
for  four  weeks.  All  Greater  Boston  will  i. 
fin.i  it  hard  to  crowd  into  th_is  \heatre  ■■ 
in  that  time. 


It  was  ejw.  cuted  ji«  line  motion.  i  ii' 
Bpe<-tHtor»  did  not  exactly  know  ho-.v 
It  was  done,  but  they  ai>plauded  for  a 
full  minute. 

The  girls  interspersed  their  various 
numbers  witli  folk  .songs. 


T.  A.  R. 


COPLEY    THEATRE— A  double   bill,  i 
I  "Belinda."   a    play   in   three   acts,    and  ' 
"The  Stepmother,"  in  one — both  from  i 
I  ttio  pen  of  .\.        Milne.    "Belinda"  has  ■ 
[been  seen  here  on,  the  amateur  stage. 


TRIj;>rONT  THEATRE— Return  en-f 
gagement  of  George  M.  Cohan's  ComeJ 
dians  in  "Little  Nellie  Kei'y  "  a  ".song', 
and  dance  show''  in  two  acts.  'Words' 
an-I  nnisic  by  George  M.  Cohan,  musical 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

MOLLIS  STREET— "The  Awful 

Truth."  An  amusing  comedy 
well  acted.  Ina  Claire  and 
Bruce  McRae.    Last  week^ 

MAJESTIC  —  "Caroline."  A 
charming  operetta,  with  Myrtle 
Schaaf  and  J.  Ha\ld  Murphy. 

PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE,  357 
Charles  street— "AnibN^."  A 
story  play  by  Arthur  Ri^hman, 
well  acted.  Sec^ond  and  xast 
week. 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Cat  and  thtS 
Canary."  A  play  of  mystery 
and  thrills.    Last  week. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  —  "The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame." 
An  elaborate  and  impressive 
film  play  based  on  Hugo's  ro- 
mance. Lon  Chaney,  Ernest 
Torrence  and  an  unusually 
strong  company.    Ninth  week. 

WILBUR  —  "Sally,  Irene  and 
Mary."  A  joyous  musical  com- 
edy of  phases  of  New  York 
life,  with  Eddie  Dowling. 
Louise  Brown  and  the  New 
York  cast.    Fifteenth  week. 


Sir  Niels  Bukh,  founder  of  People  =.  | 
College  at  Ollerup,  Denm.ark.  a  leading 
figure  in  physical  education  development 
In  Europe,  presented  'JS  of  his  pupils  at 
Symphony  hall  last  night  before  an  ap- 
preciative'house,  that  marvelled  at  the 
calisthenics  performed  by  the  individu- 
als and  teams.  The  athletes  numbered 
14  voung  men  and  li  young  women. 

The  Danish  invaders  in  the  interest  of 
universal  iihvsical  education  are  tour- 
ing the  large  cities  of  the  East  demon- 
strating the  Bukh  system.  Its  origi- 
nator claims  it  has  revolutionized  physi- 
cal culture  on  the  continent,  and  that 
eveTi  the  British  admiralty  has  just  an- 
nounced its  adoption  for  the  English 
navy.. 

Bukh  has  obtained  the  sanction  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  Teach- 
ers' College  of  Columbia  University. 
}  Under  these  auspices  he  is  conducting 
1  his  tour. 

As  demonstrated  here  last  night  the 
Bukh  S5-,stem  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
primitive  or  fundamental  and  secondary 
'  rhythmic  gymnastics. 

Thera  was  plenty  of  action  and  speed 
In    the   primitive    exercises,  especially 
wl-.n  the  men   were  at  work.     It  was 
I  Whirlwind  biisiness  that  made  the  audi- 
ence   gasp,   though   the   performers  al- 
I  -n-ays  seemed   to  have  plenty  of  wind 
left,  for  they  kept  up  their  pivoting  and 
toe-Jumping  and  jack-knifing  without 
a  stop  for  20  minutes. 
'      The  rhythmic  numbers.  If  not  quite 
)  so    cyclonic,    were   no   less  surprising. 

The  air  was  full  of  handspringing. 
'  Bomersaulting  humanity.  (Jne  of  the 
I  many  feats  was  jumping  to  a  height, 
i  followed  by  a  handspring.     Bukh  said 


Our  fathers'  deeds,  Caesar,  thou  dost 
revive. 

Preserve  the  grayest  ages  still  alive ; 
The  antiquated  Latlan  games  renew, 
Tho  fight  with  simple  fists  thy  sands  do 
■how. 

MARTIAL. 

ON  THE  SOLAR  PLEXUS 

As  the  "W^or^d  "VVags: 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Bolar 
plexus  blow  In  pugilistic  history  waa 
when  by  means  of  It  Robert  Fltzslm- 
mons  knocked  out  James  J.  Corbott, 
and  thereby  won  the  championship  of 
the  world.  ' 

Pugilists  did  not  knock  each  other' 
out  until  after  gloves  were  used.  In  the 
old  days,  of  hare  fists,  pugilists  were 
forced  to  Kuard  against  the  danger  of 
breaklnff  their  hands,  so  that  they  never 
could  hit  really  hard.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger, of  course,  lay  In  striking  the  other 
man  on  the  head,  especially  on  the  back 
of  It.  Presuma'bly  the  same  danger 
would  not  exist  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  solar  plexus,  but  the  fact  that  the 
danger  existed  In  the  case  of  blows 
aimed  for  the  face,  prevented  pugilists 
from  developing  a  system  of  fighting 
which  allowed  for  any  unrestrained 
blows.  In  the  old-time  prize  ring,  pugi- 
lists counted  almost  entirely  on  straight 
jabs  with  the  left  hand,  and  Usually 
won  by  puffing  up  an  opponent's  face 
so  that  he  could  not  see,  combined  with 
wearing  him  out  by  wrestling,  which 
was  then  allowed. 

When  the  Marqula  of  Queensherry 
rules  were  introduced,  and  then  gloves, 
fighting  was  revolutionized.  The  aboli- 
tion of  wrestling  prevented  the  wearing 
out  of  an  opponent  in  that  manner,  and 
the  gloves  prevented  closing  up  his 
eyes.  The  first  new  development  was 
the  swinging  blow,  introduced,  I  be- 
lieve, by  John  L.  Sullivan.  If  this  blow 
landed  on  the  other  man's  jaw.  It 
knocked  him  out,  and  the  blow  could 
safely  be  launched  wnth  full  force,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  not  It  would 
land  accurately,  for  If  It  went  wrong 
and  struck  the  back  of  the  opponent  s 
head,  the  padding  of  the  glove  protect- 
ed the  hand  which  delivered  the  bkiw. 

Fltzsimmons  was  the  first  man  who 
applied  the  same  principle  of  an  unre- 
strained blow  to  the  solar  plexus.  Cor- 
bett  never  thought  of  guarding  against 
this  blow,  so  that,  although  he  was 
much  cleverer  than  Fltzsimmons,  the 
latter  was  able  to  catch  him  practically 
unguarded  in  this  respect. 

The  ancients  had  no  developed  sys-  ; 
tem  of  boxing  In  the  modem  sense,  1.  e.,  ! 
they  had  no  Idea  of  making  the  weight  ! 
of  the  body  contribute  to  the  force  of  a  ' 
blow.    The   modern   pugilist  with  hi? 
padded  glove,  Is  only  able  to  deliver  a 
blow  strong  enough  to  knock  out  a  man, 
by  using  the  whole  weight  of  his  body. 
The  old  prize-ring,  ba#e-knuckle  fighter 
did  not  drive  In  his  whole  body  to  the 
same    extent,   but   he   put  a  certain 
amount  of  weight  behind  his  jab.  The 
ancient  pugilist  had  no  idea  of  anything 
of  this  kind  at  all;  he  merely  used  his 
arms  like  flails,  whicn  was  the  reason 
of    the  cestus,  for  without  some  such 
weapon  as  the  hard  leather  and  lead 
which  composed  it,  the  ancient  pugilist 
could  not  have  Inflicted  any  material 
damage  on  an  opponent.  KAPITO. 
Boston. 


WITHOUT  GLOVES 

Does  "Rapito"  mean  to  say  that 
there  were  no  knockout  blows  befor*. 
gloves  were  donned  by  the  pugilists? 

'  "WTien     Heenan     fought    King,  he 
knocked  him  into  the  air,  "so  that  in 
falling  his  head  struck  the  ground  first, 
and  he  did  not  come  to  time,  and  there  , 
the  fight  ended   by  the  rules  of  the  j 
ring."    We  quote  from  Charles  Reade's; 
"The  Coming  Man."    Reade  adds:    "I  | 
saw  this  blow  given.    It  was  a  left- 
handed  ,blow." 

When  '  Harry  Broome  sparred  at  a 
"benefit"  with  Jem  'Ward,  champion 
of  England  from  1826  to  1831,  Ward 
said  to  him:  "Now,  Harry,  here's  my 
nut;  get  at  It,  If  you  can;  but  remem- 
ber I  am  an  old  man,  and  don't  take  lib- 
erties with  me  here,"  putting  his  ha>nd 
on  his  belly.  But  [Broom.e  hit  him  on 
the  bread-basket.  "Ward  felt  sick.  Re- 
covering, he  let,  out  his  left  and 
knocked  Mr.  Brootne  clean  off  the  stage 
so  that  he  did  not  come  again.  It  Is 
true  that  In  this  fight  soft  gloves  -tvere 
used,  "not  the  sanguinary  cestus,  that 
has  been  lately  invented  for  public 
shows." 


I 
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IN  OLD  TIMES 

"Raplto"  says  that  the  ancients  had 
"no  developed  system  of  boxing";  1.  e., 
they  had  no  idea  of  making  the  weight 
of  the  body  contribute  to  the  force  of 
the  blow.  .  .  .  The  ancient  pugilist 
merely  used  Ws  arms  like  flails." 

We    cannot    agree    with  "Raplto. 
They  knew  how  to  Inflict  blows  -with 
skill;  they  were  cunning  in  the  art  of 
avoiding  them.   Take  the  case  of  Mel- 
I  ankomas,   who   lived  In   the   reign  of 
I  Titus.    He  possessed  the  art  of  tiring 
out  his  opponent  without  once  punch- 
'  ing  him.   He  stood  up,  his  arms  spread 
lout.    In  vain  did  the  other  man  try  to 
hit  him.    Melankomaa  stood   thus  for 
»wo  days,  and  at  the  end  his  opponent, 
exhausted,  yielded  him  the  victory.  It 
was  said  of  Melankomas  that  he  looked 
with   contemptuous  pity  on  his  com- 
rades who  bashed  one  the  other  and 
left  the  ring  disfigured,  mutilated. 

Anarchasis,  In  a  dialogue  of  Luclan's, 
arriving  at  Athens,  wondered  at  the 
athletic   exercises  he  witnessed.  He 
said  to  his  friend  and  host,  one  Solon, 
as  thoy  stood  in  the  Lyceum:   "No  sooner 
have  they  thus  sanded  themselves  than 
they  fall  foul  on  one  another  with  fists 
and  heels.    Do  you  see  him  yonder,  who 
Is  getting  such  severe  blows  on  the 
laws?    The  poor  devil  seems  to  be  spit- 
ting out  half  his  teeth,  with  the  blood 
and  dirt  with  which  his  mouth  Is  filled. 
How  comes  it  that  the  man  of  quality 
there  does  not  Interfere,  and  by  parting 
them,  put  an  end  to  their  strife?  For 
to  Judge  from  his  purple  robe,  he  should 
be  one  of  the  archons.    But,  marvellous! 
he  It  is  that  urges  them  on,  and  ap- 
plauds him  who  deals  the  hardest  blows 
to  the  others."  Anarchasis  probably  saw 
the  "pancratium."  a  contest  In  which 
boxing  and  wrestling  were  combined.  In 
thfs  trial  of  manly  strength  the  cestus 
was  not  used;  If  It  was  used.  It  was 
made  of  bands  of  leather  not  the  ter- 
rible weapon  loaded  with  lead  and  iron 
of  later  times. 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS." 

(Seen  In  Portsmoutli,  O.) 
"Physiognomical    Halr-'Cuttlng  and 
Extatlo  Shavlng.-Mrs.  Frank  White. 

A  COURTEOUS  CORRECTION 
(Fort  'WaynB  Newis-Sentlnel.) 
The  story  that  was  put  in  the  paper 
about  Will  Klnsler  and  Harry  Ryan  was 
not  true.   He  did  not  sell  his  onions  and  \ 
beat    me    out   of    my  wages.-WILL 

KINSLER.   

LORD  ERNEST  IN  ERROR 
As  the  World  Wags: 

On  page  220  In  Lord  Ernest  Hamil- 
ton's new  book,  "Old  Days  and  New,." 
are  these  words:  "She  (Patti)  was 
singing  at  that  time  with  NicoUnl.  who 
—although  an  Italian  and  a  tenor— was 
so  far  below  standard  that  It  was  Im- 
possible even  for  the  most  kindly  dis- 
posed people  to  rave  over  him." 

As  we  have  stated  before,  Nicolinl's 
name  was  Ernest  Nicolas.  He  was  a 
Ti-renchman  by  birtfi  and  descent,  born 
at  Tours  in  1834.  If  you  persist  in 
doubting  our  word,  please  consult  the 
official  "Dictionnalre  des  Laurlats, 
published  by  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  says  he 
was  the  son  of  a  hotel  keeper;  but  when 
It  gives  St.  Malo  as  his  birthplace  It  is 
mistaken. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "PagHac- 
cl."  an  opera  in  two  acts  by  Leoncaval- 
lo, preceded  by  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana," 
an  opera  In  one  act  by  Mascagnl;  con- 
ducted by  Carlo  Peronl.  Casts: 
CAVALLBRLV  K1!STICANA 

SanttiZM  P^tr"*,.^?.' 

 StpUa  I)i-.\l<>tt* 

Ma'm«'  LuciiV  Upatrlce  Altlerl 

i^riddu  M'nael 

j^lflo  Giuseppe  Intcrrante 

PAGLIACCl 

y^i.  Ehl^n. 

r.nia  Gaetano  Tcmmaslnl 

!l^n   Man,,  I!.aslol« 

Silvio'  '   Glusepix;  Interranto 

Often,  the  performances  of  the  San 
Carlo  Company  this  year  have  revealed 
one  artist  of  commanding  talent  sur- 
I  rounded  by  an  ensemble  decidedly  In- 
ferior.    The    presentation  last   evening  i 
of    the    "operatic    twins"- "Cavallerla" 
1  and  "Pagllaccl" — was  not  an  exception. 
I     In    the    first    opera,    the  Santuzza, 
Blanca  Saroya,  and  in  the  second,  the 
Canlo,  Gaetano  Tommo.slni,  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  commonplace  by  supe- 
rior vocal  and  dramatic  ability. 

The  settings,  the  costuming,  the  or- 
chestra, the  chorus,  and  the  supporting 
princlpal.s   were    best   characterized  as 
I  Indifferent.    It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Peroni 
1  achieved  finer  things  with  his  musicians 
I  than   he- has    obtained   previously  this 
1  season,    but    the    total    result    was  no 
more  than  adequate.    The  settings  were 
the  same  that  have  been  seen  here  In 
other  years. 

The  two  works  were  treated  by  the 
leading  singers  as  so  many  opportuni- 
ties  wherein   the  Individual   micht  ex- 


ploit his  \  ..lce  ti  ^wln"'  "^i^  applause  of  i 
the  audience.  ] 
Viporous,  powerful  music  of  passion- 
ate emotion  became  in  the  hand.-;  of  the 
company  melodious  numbers  stripped 
of  dramatic  significance. 

Alone  in  "Cavallerla."  Mme.  Saroya  f 
offered  a  vivid  and  sincere  character- 
ization. Of  great  personal  beauty  and' 
considerable  pantomimic  ability,  she : 
made  her  Interpretation  notable.  Neith-  ' 
er  Mr.  Salazar  nor  Mr.  Interrante  lacked' 
charm  of  voice,  but  they  sacrificed  fidel- 
ity to  display. 

Mr.  Tommaslnl  dominated  "Pagll- 
accl."  His  conceiitlon  of  the  part  was  a 
careful  combination  of  the  ludicrous  and 
the  tragic  elements  In  Leoncavallo'^ 
character.  The  pitfalls  Into  which  the, 
unwary  and  uncritical  Canlo  may  fall,! 
Mr.  Tommaslnl  avoided.  He  sang  well, 
1)ut  never  ostentatiously  well. 

In  both  operas  the  chorus  was  ef- 
fective. But  it  hardly  seem."  necessary, 
to  destroy  lllusi<m  by  dressing  Sicilian 
peasants  In  "Cavallerla"  and  Italian 
peasants  of '  "Pagllaccl"  in  exactly  the 
same  costumes.  J.  C.  M. 

Gordon's  Olympla — "Ponjola,"  a  film 
based  on  the  novel  by  Cynthia  Stockley. 


The  cast  Includes:  ' 

Desmond  Anna   Q.  Ntlsson 

Iiundl    Druro  James  KIrkwood 

I  Count    Blauhlmel  TuUy  Marshall 

Conrad    Lyplatt  Joseph    Kllgour  i 

'  Eric    Luff  Bernard  Kandall 

Gay    Ljpiatt  Ruth  Cllftord 

Lochia    Luff  Claire  DuBrey 

Mrs.   Hope  Claire  McDowell 

As  the  judge  said  when  the  Jury  ac- 
quitted Lady  Tyrecastle  of  murder,  "it 
could  never  havy;  happened  anywhere 
but  in  Rhodesia,"  so  "Ponjola."  Given 
a  melodramatic  situation,  a  remote 
country,  and  realistic  settings,  any 
story  will  seem  plausible,  so  "Ponjola." 
Ponjola,  It  must  be  explained.  Is  the 
national  intoxicant  of  Rhodesia,  and  in 
the  picture  one  is  treated  to  glimpses 
of  its  pernicious  effects,  now  on  one 
Lundl  Druro,  a  buoyant  gold  miner  with 
faith  In  Africa,  and  now  on  a  weary 
baron,  disillusioned  by  his  prospecting. 

"Ponjola"  slips  easily  from  Paris,  and 
a  gay  rendezvous  where  Lady  Tyrecas- 
tle, who  Is  accused  of  murder,  dines 
with  an  unknown  visitor  from  Rhodesia, 
to  African  outposts  where  gold  mines 
and  beaded  natives  furnish  local  color. 
Here  the  lady,  now  disguised  as  an  at-  j 
tractive  youth,  discovers  that  the  un- 
known man  Is  Lundl  Druro.  who  Is 
dying  slowly  from  ponjola.  For  the  rest, 
there  Is  suspense  In  the  concealment  of 
her  Identity,  until  she  has  "saved"  him, 
cleared  her  own  name  and  married  him. 

The  sudden  transition  from  Paris  to 
Rhodesia  was  a  bit  confusing,  but  none 
the  less  welcome.  Anna  Nllsson  was  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  accustomed 
movie  fare.  Heroines  masquerading  as 
young  men  have  come  to  stay.  Perhaps 
the  next  stage  in  the  art  of  make-up 
will  be  men  In  women's  grulse. 

"Ponjola"   is  an  interesting  picture; 
■  it  has  elements  o.f  suspense,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  ponjola  can  do  to  a  man. 
In  James  KIrkwood,  and  some  sly  hu- 
mor In  native  parlance  and  custom. 
•I*  "l* 

Loew'.")     State— "Woman     Proof,"  a 
George  Ade  picture.    The  cast  Includes: 

Tom   Rockwood.   an  engineer 

Thomas  Melghan 

Louise  HalUday.   his  fiance  Llla  Lee 

Mllo  Bleeoh,  a  lawyer  John  Salnpolls 

Wllma    Rackwood  Louise  Dresser 

Dick  Rockwood  Robert  Agnew 

Violet  Lvnwood  Mary  Astor 

Cecil  Updyke  Ed^ar  Norton 

Uncle  Joe  Gloomer  Charles  A.  Sellen 

Bin    Burl«lgh  George  O'Brien 

I  Celeste  Rockwood  Vera  Reynolds 

'  Col     Lynwood  Hardee  IKrkland 

Wistful  Wooer  Martha  Maddox 

' Isaac    Dirge  Bill  Gonder 

!  Foreman  Mike  Donlln 

I     "Woman  Proor'  begins  In  the  spirit 
I  of  George  Ade's  fables  In  slang,  with 
1  each   title   barbed,   but  somewhere  In 
'  the  midst  of  his   fabling,    the  slang| 
gives   way    to    convention.  However, 
with  such  grotesques  as  Isaac  Dirge. 
man-of-%tll-work,    idly   snipping  string 
beans  with  a  pair  of  shears,  and  Joe 
Gloomer,  with  his  tales  of  women  who 
poisoned  their  husbands  by  doughnuts, 
even  an  occasional  lapse  In  title  Is  ex- 
cusable. 

Was  Tom  Rockwood  woman-proof?  A 
family  of  four  heirs  must  marry  within 
a  specified  time  or  forfeit  their  In- 
heritance. The  time  approaches,  and 
only  Tom  holds  aloof,  engrossed  In  his 
engineering.  Even  the  organized  cam- 
paign, prefaced  by  newspaper  an- 
nouncements, falls  to  "inviggle"  him 
Into  marrying  one  of  the  army  of  flap- 
pers, "zippers"  or  old-fashioned  girls. 
Letters,  appealing  glances  from  maiden 
ladles  who  would  share  his  fortune, 
mothers  with  daughters.  Invade  his 
privacy.    Still  he  is  woman-proof. 

Eventually  Ue  falls  In  love,  but  the 
girl  refuses  to  marry  him  when  she 
hears  of  the  conditions  of  the  In- 
heritance. It  all  ends  happily,  how- 
ever, with  four  marriages  at  the  la^ 
minute,  performed  by  radio  on  board 

"''a' slight  story,  brightened  by  George 
Ade  touches,  and  amusing  most  of  the 
time,  with  a  capable  cast.  ^-  "  j 


The  advance  agents  of  Sir  John  Mar- 
tin Harvey,  who  wUl  soon  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
are  hyphenating  Martin  and  Harvey. 
Why"'  He  does  not  appear  thus  hyphen- 
ated In  the  last  edition  of  "Who  s  Who 
in  the  Theatre"  (1922).  Martin  and  Har- 
•vey  are  not  connected  by  a  hyphen  in 
the  life  of  the  actor  by  George  Edgar. 

Is  the  hyphen  supposed  to  be  a  mag- 
net at  the  box  office?     Is  not  Sir 
enough? 

To  BUte  that  the  performance  of  a 
play  13  "the  first  In  Boston"  Is  risky. 
"Belinda,"  Mr.  Milne's  amusing  com- 
edy was  brought  out  here  several  sea- 
sons ago  by  the  Pootlight  Club  True 
these  players  are  amateurs.  b"t  they 
give  excellent  performances,  and,  as 
the  record  should  stand,  their  produc- 
tion was  the  first. 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Sat- 
urday evening  has  been  slightly  changed. 
"The  Rosy  City,"  by  Roussel,  will  be 
performed  Instead  of  his  "For  a  Spring 
Festival."  "The  Rosy  City"  Is  the  sec- 
ond of  three  "Evocations"  inspired  by 
Roussel's  Journey  to  India  and  Cochin- 
China  when  he  was  a  Junior  officer  on  a 
French  armored  cruiser.  ''TheRosy  City 
has  been  performed  in  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  The  other  orchestral  pieces 
will  be  Dvorak's  Symphony  No.  2  and 
Moussorgsky's  "Night  on  Bald  Moun- 
tain." Roland  Hayes  wUl  Bing  an  air 
from  Mozart's  "Cost  fan  tutte.  The 
Repose  of  the  Holy  Family''  from  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,"  by  Berlloz-thls 
beautiful  air  was  first  sung  at  a  Han- 
del and  Haydn  concert  by  Charles  B. 
Adams— and  two  Negro  Spirituals. 


more  than  orcinary  ability,  iviil  jjlaj 
next  Saturday  afternoon  In  Jordan  hall. 
In  which  Chorlos  R.  Cadman  and  the 
Princess  Tslantna  will  give  a  concert 
in  the  evening. 

Sunday:  In  S\'Tlnphony  hall,  at  3:30 
P.  M.,  concert  for  the  pension  fund  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  A 
Wagnerian  program,  with  Mme.  Mat- 
zenauer,  soloist.  In  the  same  hall  at 
night,  the  Ukranian  chorus,  with  Mr. 
Beloussov,  'cellist.  At  the  St.  James 
Theatre,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The  Herald  published  last  Sunday  the 
complete  text  of  "Sally  Come  Up," 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Roland  B 
Wlnterton,  who  has  been  connected 
for  many  years  with  the  Oliver  DItson 
Company. 

"Mt.  Bowdoln"  writes  that  G.  Swayne 
Buckley  "immortalized"  the  song  in  the 
minstrel  hall  opposite  old  Trinity 
Church,  Summer  street,  in  the  "six- 
ties," as  he  also  did  "Music  on  the 
Brain"  and  "The  Rocky  Road  to  Dub- 
lin." (The  published  song  mentions 
Dave  Reed  as  the  singer  at  Buckley's.) 

Our  correspondent  continues:  "At  this 
time  serenading  was  common  in  Bos- 
ton nearly  every  night.  On  one  of  these 
nights  a  merry  party  of  musical  rois- 
terers dared  one  of  their  number,  who 
was  an  organist,  to  play  as  a  post- 
lude  at  a  funeral  on  the  following  day 
while  the  coffin  was  borne  down  the 
centre  aisle  at  the  close  of  the  obse- 
quies, 'Sally  Come  Down  the  Middle.' 
The  deceased  was  a  maiden  lady  named 
Sarah.  No  one  thought  he  would  have 
dared,  but  all  the  party  attended.  He 
performed  his  part  in  a  most  artistic 
manner,  playing  brilliantly,  while 
through  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  organ 
strains  could  be  faintly  heard,  'Sally 
Come  Down  the  Middle.'  " 


+   +  + 


The  artistic  life  of  Roland  Hayes,  the 
negro  tenor,  has  been  remarkable.  Born 
in  a  little  town  in  Georgia,  having  at- 
tended Flsk  University  at  Nashville,  he 
came  to  Boston  in  1911.  Here  he  worked 
to  support  himself;  here  he  studied 
singing.  He  soon  began  to  give  re- 
citals The  lovely  quality  of  his  voice 
and  his  skilful  use  of  it  soon  became 
recognized.  Going  to  Europe,  he  firs, 
■.ang  in  London.  His  success  was  great. 
He  sang  there  In  recitals  and  vnth  or- 
chestra? also  throughout  the  English 
provinces,  in  Ireland  and  In  Scotland 
He  had  the  honor  of  being  comnrianded 
•  to  sing  before  the  King  and  Queen. 

in  Paris  he  gave  about  60  concerts 
In  the  salons  of  the  nobility  and  sang 
with  orchestra  at  a  Colonne  concert. 
Then  followed  his  Wuraphs  m  Austria 
Hungary  and  Czecho-Slovakia  Whether 
he  fang  in  English.  French  Italian. 
German,  his  voice,  vocal  skill,  taste, 
pronunciation  and  diction  were  ap- 
plauded In  the  various  cities 

Late  in  January,  after  a  tour  In  this 
country,  he  will  revisit  Europe  to  fill 
engagements  for  six  months  in  the 
coMtrles  above  named,  also  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Newman  will  give  the  first  of  his 
richly  Illustrated  Travel  Talks  on  South 
America  tomorrow  night  In  Symphony 

hall.   

In  New  York,   when  Shakespeare's 
"Cymbellne"  was  playing,   a  man  in- 
quiring about  the  Pl^y;  ''f 
f-know  Cj-mbeline;  he's  Alma  Gluck  s 
husband;    but   does  he  fiddle   In  the 

play?"   

1  Stuart  Mason's  charming  "Rhapsody 
on  a  Persian  Air"  will  be  performed  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  England  Con- 
'  servatory  orct««««i.  Wallace  Goodrich 
conductor,  tomorrow  night  in  Jordan 
Hall.  This  rhapsody,  one  of  the  most 
original  finely  conceived  and  executed 
^r,^?u  hv  an  American,  has  been  played 
Tt  a  concert  o?  the  Boston  Symphony 
:  chVtrar  and  last  Sunday  the  People  « 

K^°"^ir^"."rorr  "pTa?^-^-  Pi^no 

S^hfsnc^^:Ki 
"^-''^^^ 

Wagfer's  "Forest  Murmurs"  and 
Beethoven's  6th  symphony,  i 

The  Backhouse  String  quartet  gave 
a  concert  In  London  Oct.  24,  Miss  Bhoda 
Backhouse,  leader.  The  Times  saW^ 
"in  Mozart's  work  in  B  Aat  there  were 
B^me  unpleasant  lapses  In  the  Intona- 
tion." 

John  Pelrce.  baritone,  will  give  a  re- 
cital m  Jordan  Hall  tonight.   The  Dun- 
can    Dancers,    assisted   by    Mr.  Diaz, 
tenor,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
"interpret"  Glu*;sJ'Orpheus;  and 


r«4-lnn  WAS 


other  dancer'ln  symphony  hall  to^  , 
night     Mr.   Munz,  a  pianist  of  much; 

I  I  formance. 


Thomas  Hardy's  new  play,  "The 
Queen  of  Cornwall,"  was  announced 
for  performance  by  the  Dorset  Players 
on  this  day  and  for  publication  in  book 
form  by  MacMlllan  tomorrow. 

Mr.  W.  H.  CTheever  of  Nashua,  N.  H., 
writes:  "My  memory  Is  that  in  the  60's, 
either  at  Buckley's  Serenaders  or  Mor- 
ris Bros.,  both  located  on  Summer 
street.  Tip  Blood  sang  'The  Ham  Fat 
man.'  I  wish  to  contribute  some  lines 
not  Included  in  your  reconstruction." 
"The  Ham  Fat  Man!  The  Ham  Fat 
man! 

He  was  a  good-looking  Ham  Pat  Man. 
He  gave  the  old  woman  to  understand 
He'd  a  wife  and  seven  little  Ham  Fat 
mans." 

A.  T.  of  North  Attleboro  sends  this 
version : 

If  I  wants  a  bully  dinner  I  knows  what 
to  do, 

I  never  mind  the  roast  beef  or  the 

hlshy-hashy  stew. 
But  I  gets  a  chunk  of  a  three-pound 

loaf  and  I  nails  that  frying  pan. 
Ooch!   That's  the  stuff  to  fill  the  stom- 
'  ach  of  the  Ham  'Put  Man. 

Ham  fat,  ham  fat,  frying  In  the  pan, 
'  Ha,m  fat,  ham  fat,  ylggy,  ylggy  yan. 
;  Roll  It  In  the  kitchen  boys,  fast  as  you 
can. 

,Rooksle,  ooksle,  cooksle,  I'm  the  Ham 
]          Fat  man.  j 
M.  U.  L.'s  lines  must  wait  till  to- 
morrow.   

MME.  SAROYA  GIVES 
j      A  FINE  "MARGUEIJirE" 

Presentation  of  "Faust"  Is  Pleasing 
and  Effective 

The  *  opera  yesterday  afternoon  was 
Gounod's  "Faust."  The  performance  by 
the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company 
pleased  an  audience  of  rather  small  sire. 
The  chief  parts  were  taken  by  Mmes. 
Saroya  and  de  Mette,  and  Messrs.  Ono- 
frei,  Interranto  and  De  Binsi.  Of  late 
years  It  has  been  the  fashion  even  in 
Paris  to  sneer,  or  at  least  speak  lightly, 
of  "Faust  '  and  "Carmen"  as  works  of 
art;  but  these  operas  hold  their  own, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  draw 
audiences  long  after  the  sneerers  are 
reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  Debussy, 
as  a  music  critic,  amazed  the  younger 
and  more  radical  of  his  contemporaries 
by  his  stout  defence  of  Gounod's 
"Faust." 

To  say  that  the  libretto  Is  not 
Goethe's  great  poem  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  music.  Mar- 
guerite and  Mephlstopheles  are  close  or 
far  from  the  poefs  characters  as  they 
are  represented  by  the  singers.  Mar- 
guerite need  not  necessarily  be  a  French 
glove-box  picture;  Mephistopheles  need 
not  be  a  Boulavardjer  or  merely  a 
comic  devil.  Audiences  as  a  rule  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  vocal  qual- 
ity of  the  performance,  the  effect  of 
the  ensemble,  the  nature  of  the  scenic 
production. 

Mme.  Saroya  gave  an  Interesting  por- 
trayal of  Marguerite.  Mr.  Onofrel  is  an 
agreeable  lyric  tenor.  Mr.  De  Blasl, 
acting  in  a  spirited  manner,  was  de- 
moniacal in  that  he  was  not  ahvays  true 
to  the  pitch.  Mr.  Interrante  had-  an  im- 
pressive stage  presence.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  feature  of  the  perfor- 
mance was  the  scene  at  MaKuerlte's 
window.   Altogether  not  an  insured  per- 


BOSTON  OPEllA  IIOUSK— "Lucia  <H 
immermoor"  by  Donizetti.  The  San 
irlo  Orand  Qpera  company.    The  cast: 

,i,(on  Mario  Vallo 

Id  Consuolo  Escobar 

•  eardo  Manuel  Salazar 

ymond  Xatale  Cervl 

■  man  Antonio  Canova 

loe  Phlllne  Fnlco 

vrturo   .Kranresco  Curcl 

Conductor  ^"'■'I,  I'"""' 

If  It  la  a  true  euess  that  Mr.  Fortune 
Sallo  alms  to  produce  opera  here  after 
:lie  fashion  of  opera  In  Bologna,  say.  or 
rorrara.  last  night's  performance  must 
lavo  fllTed  his  soul  with  content.  To 
>«ffln  with,  there  was  "Lucia,"  dear  to 
Jie  heart  of  an  Italian  provincial  audl- 
mce,  BO  dear  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
:hrow  mone;>-  away  on  .costumes,  stage 
icttlngs  or  stage  management.  To  ac- 
:omp«ny  the  singing  he  had  a  fairly 
rood  orchestra  with  a  man  who  knew 
.vhat  was  expected  of  him  to  conduct 
t.  On  the  stage  he  had  mustered  a 
imall  chorus  of  good  voices,  compe- 
ent  people  to  fJU  the  small  roles,  a  bass, 
I  baritone  and  a  tenor  of  lusty  voice, 
'ach  of  whom  knew  his  Job,  and  a 
foung  soprano  of  lovely  voice  hereto- 
■ore  not  well  known  (Italians  love  a 
lurprlM).  The  audience  was  large  and 
renerouB  with  applause.  "What  more 
jould  Mr.  Gallo,  if  the  guess  at  his 
iltns  l8  shrewd,  demand? 

A  more  attractive  soprano  than  Miss 
Escobar  he  certaThly  is  not  likely  to 
Bnd  In  a  hurry.    Her  delightful  voice, 
though,  like  herself,  very  small,  la  of 
T\  exquisite  purity,  the  kind  of  a  voice 
It  easily  takes  on  color.    Its  slender 
lume.  If  only  she  will  continue  vallant- 
•  to  resist  the  temptation  to  force  her 
ine,  need  not  worry  Miss  Bscobar,  for, 
so  excellent  has  been  her  training  on 
the  whole,  that  her  voice  can  carry 
lif>\a  a  considerable  din ;  and  if  It  will 
not  carry  when  properly  emitted,  no 
iraoant  of  driving  will  make  it  carry 
setter 

With  BO  beautiful  a  voice  at  her  com- 
nand,  and  rare  personal  charm  as  well, 
t  l8  much  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Esco- 
>ar  that  she  should  have  taken  the 
i«lM  to  learn  to  sing  so  well,  with  so 
'mooth  a  legato,  such  clear  enuncla-  \ 
Ion,  with  a  neatness  of  coloratura 
vhich  aiready  approaches  the  brll- 
lancy  usually  born  only  of  long  ex- 
terlenee.  Of  the  fine  points  of  color- 
ttira  singing  Indeed — when  to  stress  a 
lassage,  when  to  make  of  one  the 
aerest  ornament  with  po  disturbance 
o  the  melody — Miss  Escobar  has  a- 1 
ilcer  understanding  than  many  a 
inger  of  greater  repute.  Recitatives,  ' 
DO,  she  manages  with  Intelligence.  ' 

Though  not  an  actress  of  skill,  by 
rusting  to  her  head  and  to  her  heart 
nd  by  her  wise  economy  of  gesture, 
Usa  Escobar  made  of  Lucia  an  appeal- 
i(f  figure.  Thoughtfully  she  had  j 
lanned  the  action  of  her  mad  scene; 
fie  made  it  truly  pathetic,  and  beauti- 
illy  ehe  sang  the  music.  If  only  she 
»Velop8  In  accordance  with  the  prom- 
e  of  her  Lucia  and  her  Violetta,  Miss 
BCpbar  ought  to  ijecome  a  singer  and 
'■■tresa  of  rare  accomplishment. 

R.  R.  G.  j 
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'  OPERA  HOUSE— The  San  Carlo  Opera 
[company  Irt  "Xta.  Boheme" — opera  In 
four  acts  by  Puccini.  Mr.  Peroni  con- 
ducted.   The  cast: 

Mlmil  Anne  Rjc*«Up 


, . .  DcmPti  '.o  Onofrcl 
.  K  enn  BHI(>r« 


liixlnlfo  

MtiRHta . .  I  •  >  • ,  - 

Marrel  Mario  V»ll 

Tolllno..'  '.  .  .Plotro  lilant 

i»li«iinar(I  OIusbohiw"  Interrnnta 

Bmolt  Natale  ("("rvr 

Alclndoro  Natalo  Cerri 

There  Is  something  about  operas  of 
the  type  of  "La  Boheme"  which  ap- 
peals particularly  to  those  who  perform 
in  them.  Being,  as  they  are,  the  oper- 
atic equivalent  for  the  "Intimate"  play 
of  which  we  are  so  fond,  at  the  present 
time,  they  somehow  feel  more  "real," 
less  stilted  and  artificial,  than  do  those 
of  the  older,  heroic  type.  Here  Is  no 
romance  of  "high  and  far-off  times,"  no 
super-heroic  plot.  There  are  no  long 
processions  of  ill-trained  soldiers  with 
tin  spears,  no  searching  after  the 
strange  and  outlandish.  Like  "Butter- 
fly." "La  Boheme"  Is  a  simple  tale, 
simply  told.  Two  people  meet,  love, 
quarrel,  ''make  up"  again,  not  once  but 
I  several  times.  One  of  them  dies  and 
the  other  feels  to  the  full  how  much 
he  has  lost.  A  straight-forward  tale:  , 
unadorned  and  without  complication.  , 
But  a  "human"  one.  Even  Galsworthy 
has  produced  nothing  more  moving. 

Doubtless  it  is  this  feeling  of  essen- 
tial reality,  that  gave  the  actists  con- 
fidence In  their  parts.  Seldom  has  a 
more  spirited  performance  been  seen. 
The  cast  is  exceptionally  wU  balanced 
and  the  players  well  suited  to  their 
roles.  The  heroines  (for  both  parts  are 
strong  ones)  are  young  and  slender 
and  have  excellent  voices,  the  tenor 
gracefully  melencholic.  The  basso  has 
a  fine  aria  In  the  last  act  (which  he 
does  very  well)  and  the  baritones  sing 
with  vigor  and  elan. 

As  for  the  music,  it  Is  similar  in  style 
to  Puccinifs  other  great  favorite  "But- 
terfly." Without  the  grand  climaxes 
of  the  classic  style,  it  is  full  of  fine 
melodic  lines,  most  of  which  are  passed 
over  swiftly  without  development,  and 
many  delicate  toi|^;hes  which  would 
have  made  a  foundation  of  a  smashing 
aria  for  a  musician  of  the  old  school. 
And  today,  this  seems  to  be  the  popular 
treatment., 

The  performance  was  fortunate  too 
in  having  excellent  costumes.  Seeing 
them,  one  Is  reminded  fully  how  much 
those  details  help  or  hinder.  Perhaps 
the  clothing  of  the  SO's  is  easier  to  ob- 
tain than  corslets  and  greaves,  but  at 
all  events  the  visit  to  the  wardrobe 
i  room  was  more  fortunate  than  It  has 
sometimes  been  in  the  past.  And  the 
sattings  were    (for   opera)   very  good. 


;.  .uK'i   and '  (1«! vote  to  sWgmg 

Italian  operatic  ."jcenes  and  airs,  and 
Wagner  excerpts,  too,  a»  operatlcally  as 
he  can  contrive — and  then,  more  ex- 
travagantly still,  he  would  find  he  could 

iBlng  songs  the  better  for  the  experience. 
It  Is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Peirco,  with  his 
fine  voice,  his  skilled  technique  ai»d  hlg 
musical  Intelligence,  should  let  reserve 
keep  him  from  his  best.  He  may,  of 
[Course,  have  sung  the  latter  part  of 
his  program  with  greater  warmth  and 
variety  than  he  did  the  first.    R.  R.  G. 


1 


That  of  the  plaza  before  the  Cafe 
Momus,  added  much  to  a  particularly 
effective  scene.  Nor  among  the  "little" 
;  things  should  one  forget  the  acting 
which  at  all  times  enlivened  the  per- 
formance. The  bits  of  business  which 
one  and  ail  introduced  hightened  great- 
ly the  ensemble  effect. 

All  in  all,  a  smooth  performance,  and 
one  enthusiastically  applauded  by  a 
large  house.  W.  R.  B. 


EDDIE  LEONARD 
»P!W!iHliPEIRa,BARrrONL 


DUNCAN  DANf.F.R'^IN 

There  was  unusual  entertainment  last 
night  in  Symphony  hall.    Max  Rabino-  i 
witsch  began  it  by  playing  on  a  piano 
crowded  Into  the  left  hand  corner  of  the 
stage  a  Chopin  ballad  and  a  piece  by  | 
Borodine.    Then  came  wha»  probably  is 

termed  an  "interpretation"  of  Gluck's 
"Orpheus,"  with  Mr.  Rabinowitsch  to 
play  the  accompaniments,  Mr.  Rafaelo 
Diaz,  tenor,  to  sing  several  of  the  airs 
and  recitatives,  and  the  Duncan  danc- 
ers, Anna,  Lisa  and  Margo,  to  do  the 
"interpreting."  After  a  rest  of  10  min- ' 
utes  Mr.  Diaz  sang  three  songs,  Mr. 
Rabinowitsch  played  three  more  pieces 
for  which  he  was  warmly  applauded,  the 
dancers  danced  "Les  Petlts  Riens"  by 
Mezart,  Mr.  Rabinowitsch  played  the 
fire  music  from  "Die  Walkuere,"  and 
the  dancers  danced  the  Walkuere's  ride. 
It  wa.s  odd. 

The  Duncan  dancers  were  not  wise 
in  tampering  with  Gluck's  "Orpheus,"- 
for  three  young  women  dancing  to  a , 
I  piano    accompaniment,    however  great 
their  skill,  make  but  a  sorry  substitute 
for  an  orchestra  and  artists  who  can 
sing  and  act.     Instead  of  maltreating 
Gluck,   they  would  have  shown  wiser 
judgment    if    they    had  commissioned 
some    able   young    composer   to  write 
them  music  suited  to  their  needs. 

As  to  how  successfully  these  ladies 
interpreted  the  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Gluck's  music,  only  a  person  Of  sym- 
pathetic Imagination  can  have  an  opin- 
ion. Most  of  tlielr  posturings  seemed  to 
some  people  meaningless.  Sometimes 
they  seemed  ridiculous— as  when  the 
three  performers  dropped  on  all  fours 
1  and  rubbed  their  heads  on  the  floor. 
Rhyme  and  reason,  however,  are  per- 
haps no  longer  essentials  of  good  danc- 
ing. But  grace  and  rhythm  are.  Too 
often  these  ladies  moved  unrhythmlcally, 
and  with  certain  awkward  positions  of 
the  arms  which  they  should  try  to 
avoid.  In  matters  of  technique  they 
have  gained  no  remarwable  proficiency 
and  their  scanty  powers  of  Invention 
lead  to  monotony.  Some  of  their  dances, 
of  course,  were  prettty  and  graceful, 
especially  two  or  three  of  those  In  the 
Mozart  suite;  they  would  have  made 
pleasant  interludes  in  an  evening  of 
stouter  fare.  The  ladies  were  heartily 
applauded.  Mr.  Rabinowitsch  played 
the  accompaniments  excellently. 

R.  R.  Cj. 

/fx  5 

NEGRO  TENOR  SINGS 
WITH  RARE  FEELING 


Jiuuie    x^tunaraT  at    the    head  of 
[troup  of  blackface  minstrels,  in  a  2ff- 

I  minute  skit.  "The  New  Is  Old— The 
Old  Is  New."  is  the  feature  of  an  ex- 
cellent bin  at  Keith's  this  week,  \eon- 

no  sttan^r  to  Boston,  especially 
to  the  older  generation— those  who  at- 
tended the  old  minstrel  shows  in  this 
•^'^ '^'•■o  or  more  decades  ago. 

That  the  old-time  songs  are-^till  fav- 
orites wa.«  .'learly  evinced  from  the 
nS"".? -^^  "^•''"^  f^i"  the  rendition  of 
Tho  and  "Ida,  Sweeter 

Than  the  Apple  Cider."  Leonard  oblig- 
ii!^  '"..f^"^  '''s  inimitable  style. 

I.if»,  .i  ^^  melodies  being  emphasized 
with  the  curious  shuffling  style  of  soft 
snoe  dancing  always  associated  with 
^?^\^-^-  .'^^^  dancing  of  .lack  Russell, 
witli  the  Leonard  troup.  as  well  as  the 
banjo  playing  of  the  others  in  the  com- 
^^l^ll        worthy  of  special  mention. 

II  »,  CJeorgie  Wood,  versatile  Eng- 

fnrf^  "o,'  «-«si«^'=<l  by  Dolly  Haniet 
and  Tom  Blacklock,  furnished  35  min- 


The  offering 


ute.<i    of  entertainment, 
was  Well  received. 

vinfl'''  ^"5'  Herman,  vaude- 

wir.      "I"*-'.-  Midnight  Sons," 

rja^»^''^'^"""f.  ^^hile  on  the 

•    S^''"  '"^I^e  up  the  act. 

Ttn^,.!  concert  of  the  Boston 

Unlver.sity  Mandolin  Club  in  which  30 
•irLl   J  <"'^  '"^  College,  of  Secre- 

tarial Science  and  Audrey  Ware,  solo 
oansuese.  take  part,  was  well  received. 

rn?r/?'"%^  '^'■^'^  number  of  Boston 
Lniv.rsity  friends  present  at  both  per- 
lorniances  yesterday 

•Th^'^'T.K^'^.^SC  Prosrram  included 

Xhea  Alba.  "The  Wonder  Girl,".Keller, 

l^L.  -    kM^'^  ''"*"''^'"'  "M='ster  Ath- 


John  Pelrce,  baritone,  gave  a  concert 
last  night  In  Jordan  hall.  J.  Angus  Winter 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  J.  W.  Frank,  Wait  thou 
still;  Anon,  So  Sweete  is  Shee;  Arme. 
Polly  Willis;  Jensen,  Alt  Heidelberg; 
Schubert,  Der  Kreuzzug;  Schumann, 
Mondnacht  and  An  den  Sonnensohein; 
Berger,  Der  Waldsee;  Tchaikovsky, 
'L'HeroIsme;  Old  French,  La  charmante 
j  Marguerite,  Nerlnl,  Rose,  ne  croyez  pas; 
If'ourdraln,  Chevauchee  Cosaque;  Mac- 
iDowell,  The  Sea;  Converse,  Bright  Star; 
i Storey  Smith,  Faith;  Atherton,  'Tis  not 
In  seeking;  Homer,  There's  Heaven 
labove. 

I  Though  Mr.  Pelrce  had  evidently  no 
Intention  of  singing  a  program  of  songs 
so  over-driven  that  the  very  sight  of 
their  names  makes  one  yawn,  he  did 
not  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
singing  mostly  trash  whose  only  virtue 
lies  In  Its  newness.  Cunningly  he  mixed 
In  his  program  the  familiar  and  the 
new.  to  the  consequent  pleasure  of  his 
audience.  He  Is  especially  to  be  thanked -v 
for  choosing  American  songs  which,  one 
may  be  sure,  need  not  make  patriots 
blush  for  our  country;  the  only  pity  is 
they  came  too  lata  In  the  evening  for 
everybody  to  hear. 

Blessed  with  a  voice  of  range  and 
quality,  Mr.  Pelrce  has  shown  the  good 
sense  to  have  It  admirably  trained.  A 
musical  person  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
i  intelligent  too,  who  knows  full  well  how 
■songs  should  sound,  Mr.  Pelrce  ought  to 
be  told  plainly  that  at  present  he  does 
not  make  songs  sound  to  the  audience 
as  he  must  wish. 

1  He  needs  to  give  more  freely,  of  ac- 
cent, color,  light  and  shade,  of  yarla- 
tlon  In  tempo.  If  for  a  period  of  some 
months  Mr.   Pierce  would  lay  by  his 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon,  in 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Dvorak,  Symphony,  No.  2,  D  minor; 
aria,  "Un  Aura  Amorosa."  from  Mozart's 
"Cosl  fan  tutte"  and  "The  Repose  of 
the  Holy  Family"  from  "The  Flight  Into 
Egypt,"  by  Berlioz  (Roland  Hayes,  ten- 
or); Roussel,  "The  Rose-Colored  City" 
("Evocations,"  No.  2— first  time  here); 
two  negro  spirituals— "Go  Down, 
Moses,"  and  "By-and-By"  (Mr.  Hayes); 
Moussorgsky,  "A  Night  on  Bald  Moun- 
tain." 

The  Dvorak  of  this  symphony  Is  a 
greater  man  than  the  Dvorak  of  the 
more  familiar  one,  entitled  "From  the 
New  World."  When  he  wrote  the  one 
In  D  minor,  he  was  still  the  Bohemian 
musician,  gifted  with  an  uncommon 
sense  of  color  and  rhythms.  He  re- 
membered the  folk  songs  of  his  country 
and  the  dances  for  which  he  had  played 
!n  his  early  years.  English  flattery  and 
over-praise  had  not  turned  his  head;  he 
llked  hi.s  own  music,  but  he  did  not  lake 
himself  too  seriously.  Ke  was  not  afraid 
to  let  himself  go  in  a  symphony;  he  did 
not  stand  In  awe  of  professors  and 
critics.  When  he  came  to  write  "From 
tile  New  World."  he  was  mu.?lcally  so- 
phisticated: musically,  we  say,  for  as 
a  man  he  was  simple  and  naive  till  the 
end. 

Jt  Is  easy  to  find  here  and  there  a 

'  weak  spot  in  the  construction  of  the 
earlier  symphony,  especially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  matic  material,  where 
even    glowing   colors   do   not   hide  the 

j  halting  workmanship;  It  Is  easy  to  say 
there  are  a  few   "reminiscences":  one 


ntight  Ko  so  fSf"ft8  to  L-^y  that  ."ime  of 
tile  melodies  are  almo.st  vulgar,  saved 
only  by  the  refreshing  slnipllclty  of  the 
Invtntor;  but  when  all  this  is  said,  th" 
symphony  remains  after  nearly  forty 
yearf.  fresh,  vigorou.s,  often  beautiful  in 
color,  often  stirring  rythmlcally  and  by 
reason  of  the  contents  and  the  manner 
In  which  thf  v  are  rlot)if:d.  Mr.  Monteux 
oautrl.t  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  re- 
joiced with  him  in  his  stormy  glee  and 
sympathized  with  him  in  the  momentH 
of  sr-ntlment.  The  orchestra  played  glo- 
riou.cly.  And  what  a  magnificf-nt  orch^f- 
trw  It  Is  today — thanks  to  Mr.  Monteux 
and  the  men  themselves. 

Roussel  went  to  the  Orient  as  an  of- 
ficer on  a  French  armored  cruiser.  He 
brought  back  with  him  three  "evoca- 
tions" suggested  by  what  he  heard  and 
saw.     It   seems   after  one   heai-ing  of 
"The  Rose-Colored  City"  that  this  city, 
unnamed,  wa.«i  given  up  to  cako- walk.*! 
I  and  African  dances  for  the  most  Im- 
I  portant  section,  composed  In  1910-11,  is 
■  prophetic    of    the    music    that    In  Its 
1  rhythms  is  of  strong  influence  through- 
j  out  the  western  world,  even  in  Pari.', 
where  logic  and  clarity  were  once  de- 
manded In  the  opera  lious^  and  in  the 
concert  hall.     For  a  few  minutes  this 
"Evocation"  Is  exciting.    As  a  whole  it 
jleft  no  defp  or  abiding  Impression.  In 
I  this  instance  rhythm  and  color  did  no 
conceal    the    scantiness    of  Irnportanl 
musical     ideas.       The  "Rose-Colored 
City"  may  look  attractively  pink  Ifrom 
a  distance,  but  It  Is  no  place  foi-  a  con- 
templative or  nervous  person  from  the 
East  to  spend  the  winter. 

Moussorgsky's  "Night  on  Bald  Moun- 
tain"  has  been  heard  here  before.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  Just  how 
imuch  Rimsky-Koreakov  did  to  it;  how 
(much  time  he  spent  In  filing  and  sand- 
Ipapering     It.       Moussorgsky's  letters 
about   his   work   are   more  engrossing 
'than   the    measures   descriptive   of  the 
witches  gathering  and  danciiig;  but  the 
'ending  has  genuine  beauty.    There  is 
'little   in    musical   literature  associated 
iwith  witches  at  their  orgies  that  thrills 
'one  or  raises  goose-flesh. 
[    It  is  very  seldom  that  a  Symphony  au- 
'dience  is  per.nitted  to  hear  as  admir- 
able  singl;;g  as  that  yesterday  which 
icame  from  Mr.  Hayes,    Not  only  is  the 
■voice    beautiful    in    Itself:    vocal  skill, 
j  aesthetic    taste    and    genuine  feeling 
i'also    distinguished     his  performance, 
i  There  Is   a  tenor  who   can  sing  Mo- 
zart's music,  and  not  merely  in  correct 
and  academic  fashion.    Notes  had  thsir 
value;  they  also  had  signlflcance.  His 
singing  of  the  scene  from  "The  Flight 
Into  Egypt"— and  here  Berlioz  is  at  his 
best  In  intimate  expression— was  char- 
acterized by  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
tf-xl?,   by  sympathetic  simplicity.  The 
Negro  Spirituals  were  sung  with  a  fer- 
vor, a  pathos,  a  conviction  that  were 
free  from  the  taint  of  sentimentalism 
or  of  exaggeration. 

The  accompaniment  written  by  Mr. 
Burleigh  for  "Go  Down  Moses"  struck 
one  as  too  heavT,  if  not  labored.  Per- 
haps a  lighter  performance  of  It  would 
have  removed  this  impression.    The  ac- 
companiment to  "By  and  By,"  written 
by  Anthony  Bernard,   a  conductor  in 
Ixindon,  is  appropriate  and  charming, 
t  Mr.  Hayes  was  warmly  greeted  and  en- 
thusiattically  applauded. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
I  The  program  of  ne.xt  'week's  concerts 
!  is  as  follows:     Mahler,   Symphony,  D 
major.  No.  1  (first  time  here):  V'aughan 
I  Vv'imams,    Fantasia    on    a    Theme  by 
Tallis:    Gabriel  Faure,    Suite   from  his 
stage    music    for    "Pelleas    and  Mell- 
sande":     Borodin,     Polovtsian  Dances 
ifrom  "Prince  Igor." 


^Ve  spoke  of  Philippe  Millet,  who  liifd 
recently,  as  the  London  corresponflom 
of  the  Temps  in  Paris.    So  he  was,  but  ^ 
vhon   he  died,  he  was  connected  with 
the  Petit  Parisien  as  foreign  editor. 


Little  or  nothing  was  said  in  Ameri-  I 
can  newspapers  about  tlie  death  of 
.'Vimee  Jeanne  Tessandier.  the  actress, 
or  of  Emile  Bergerat.  playwright,  novel- 
ist, poet,  essayist,  critic.  The  former, 
born  in  1851,  shone  brilliantly  in  melo- 
drama and  tragedy,  whether  the  latter 
were  of  the  classic  or  modern  school. 
We  recall  her  as  Marguerite  de  Bour- 
gogne  in  "La  Tour  de  Nesle  '  at  the 
forte  Saint-Martin,  Paris,  in  18S6.  Du- 
niaine  was  the  Buridan.  The  good  old 
play!  When  was  it  last  performed  in 
Boston?  Would  that  we  could  hear 
again  the  once  familiar  lines:  "Orsini. 
you  devil's  taverner" — "ten  against  one! 
Ten  churls  against  a  gentleman:  it's 
five  too  many" — "It's  a  brave  night  for 
the  tower" — ^"Two  o'clock.  The  rain 
falls,  everything  is  quiet.  Sleep  Paris- 
ians." 

As  for  Bergerat.  his  plays  failed,  but 
his  countless  articles,  signed  "Caliban" 
and  published  in  Figaro  and  other  jour- 
nals, are  mighty  interesting  reading 
todav.  as  are  the  volumes  C  lii^  renii- 
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nlscences.  Born  in  1845.  he  was  tiic 
son-in-law  of  Theophile  Gautier— "I.c- 
bon  Theo" — whom  he  loved  and  rc- 
\ercd.  Itergerat  In  his  articles  on  all 
manner  of  subjects  was  sometimes  sav- 
age—'■splendidly"  savage,  as  HenUy 
said  of  Hazlitf  s  open  letter  to  Gifford- 
ahvays  entertaining,  witty,  at  times 
delightfully  extravagant  and  grotesque, 
usually  abounding  In  common  sense. 

Mme.  Tessandier's  fare  was  a  tragii- 
mask.  No  expression  of  emotion  was 
foreign  to  her. 


HEARD  IN  A  LOCKER  ROOM 

"Do  you  think  my  fault  is  that  I  stand 
too  close  to  the  ball  before  shooting?" 
"No:  after  shooting." 


THE    LATEST  CANDIDATES 

Mr.  Walter  Jazz,  proprietor  of  Mozart 
House.  Albion  road.  Stoke  Newington, 
London. 

Messrs.  Justice  and  Picas,  lawyers.  ;n 
North  Carolina. 


A    NOTE   ON  "UNDIES' 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

As  companion  piece  to  the  Song  of  the! 
Shirt,  published  in  your  column  on  Nov. 
13.  may  I  not  offer  the  following  lines  I 
that  the  subject  may  be  fully  covered? 
"The  bureau  has  two  pairs  of  drawers, 

But  one  have  I, 
And  they  are  in  the  wash,  by  gosh. 

So  here  T  lie." 

The  general  subject  of  "undies"  re- 
minds me  of  a  retort  both  quick  and 
courteous; 

"Do  you  wear  Unions?" 

".N'o.  Confederates." 

Amherst.  N.  H.         .  ABEL  ADAMS. 

ADD  "HAM    FAT   MAN  ' 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

My  father  used  to  sing  it,  and  fiddle 
■  it,  thus: 

"Oh,  the  Ham  Fat  Man  he  went  away; 
She  waited  for  him  all  the  next  day. 
He  didn't  come  back  and  she  began 
To  think  she  d  been  fooled  by  the  Ham 
Fat  Man." 

"Fooled"  is  doubtful.  I  think  it  was 
some  slang  term  that  I  can't  recall.  T 
have  the  tune  clearly  in  my  mind.  It 
was  very  catchy  and  it  accounts  for  the 
long  life  of  the  song.  M.  U.  L. 

West  Medway. 

Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar  reading  the 
headline.  "Kaiser  Hopes  to  Be  Reseat- 
ed." remarked  that  William  Hohenzol- 
lern  had  stood  a  lot.  Mr.  Bolivar  looked 
hurl  when  no  one  in  the  group  at  the 
Prophyry — Mr.  Bolivar  is  a  non-resident 
member — laughed  uproariously. 

"OH,  FIREMAN" 

As  liie  World  Wags  : 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
the  origin  of  the  nonsensical  line:  "Oh, 
fireman,  save  my  child." 

Along  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  in 
;he  good  old  days  when  shows  were  or- 
ganized and  routed,  as  often  in  the  back 
room  of  a  saloon  on  Fourteenth  atreet, 
Xew  York,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a 
well-known  advance  man,  H.  E.  Wheel- 
cr,  known  as  "Punch"  Wheeler.  "Punch" 
was  a  witty,  original  character.  He 
would  on  occasion  get  out  little  paper- 
covered  volumes  for  the  edification  of 
his  friends,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  nar- 
ratives and  nonsense,  and  embellished 
with  cuts  which  had  absolutely  no  coji- 
nection  with  the  printed  page.  It  was 
his  especial  delight  to  print  an  old  cut 
of.  say.  the  Smith  Brothers  and  label  it 
"Primrose  and  West  in  1832"  or  Har- 
rigan  and  Hart.  I  remember  one  of 
Ills  volumes  which  contained  a  verse, 
on  which  the  one  above  mentioned  was 
modeled : 

"Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

She  married  me  to  get  a  home  ; 

Oh  !  fireman,  save  my  child." 

"Punch"  left  the  theatrical  business 
in  the  later  nineties,  and  became  a  trav- 
eling passenger  agent  tor  one  of  the  big 
roads  in  the  middle  West.  He  is,  1  have 
been  recently  told,  living  at  an  advanced 
age,  somewhere  in  the  South." 

Boston.  F-  E.  H. 

rAdv.  in  thp  Chicaco  Trihunci 
SHERIDAN  ROAD.  4725.  2d— To  rent- 
outside  room,  almost  private  bath. 

OUTRAGE  IN  JAMAICA  PLAIN 

(p'rom  the  Jamaic.T  Plain  N^we) 
Franklin  V.  Collier,  staff  cartoonist 
of  The  Boston  Herald,  was  the  principal 
entertainer.  Following  his  ill-treated 
talk  a  motion  picture.  "Java  Head.  " 
was  shown.  The  proceeds  went  for 
charity. 

\  LOCAL   NATURAL  HISTORY 

I  As  the  World  Wags; 

j     In  her  book,  recently  published,  .Maud 

i'  Elliot   Howe   speaks  of  watching  the 


squirrels  on  CLStOJi  Common  aboui 
Aar  times.     I  have  often  wondered  I 
whom  and  when  the  squirrels  were  In 
troduced  there.    Grossing  the  Common  - 
tr  ■>"hoc-;  drilv.  SO  years  ago.  I  h-'-c 
no  rer;ilie':tl'>n  of  ever  seeing  a  snuir-  . 
rol  At  that  i;nic,  at.d  had  an  Idea  thiit  [ 
in<-v  were  not  such  old  settlers. 

Do  anv  of  the  "Waggers"  know  any-  I 
thing   definite    about    tl.f    pedigree    of  ' 
Boston  Common  squirrels?     .\re  those 
of  today  bluebloods,  scions  of  civil  war 
veterans  at  least  or  is  it  necessary  to 
bring    in    immigrants    "■°"',,t'™f.„'°  ' 
time?  A.  KNUTT. 

Boston.  . 

IHEWMAN  LECTURES 

Mr  Newman  began  in  Symphony  haJl, 
last  night,  his  series  of  live  richly-. 
Illustrated  travel  talks  about  SoutW 
Amerlca-'Impresslons  of  1923-  ' 

U  was  a  great  pleasure  to  «elconie 
Mr   Newman's  return;  his  lectures  are 
so  entertammgly  instructive,  so  ^ree  -m 
what  is  Irrelevant  or  of  s<^<^°'}'^f  \ 
terest      He   does  not  cram   his  facU 

r^^^.^  -xf^^^  ^^^'^^ 

^;^\a;k:ti^.r.e?-^ngB 


IL  is  not  surprisinrthat  Richmond.  Va.,  found  fault  with  Mr  Drink- 1 
craters  "If'^^er-  -C-  Lee."    That  city  was  not  the  place  for  the  first  per-  • 
formance  in  the  UrJ.fc^  States.    Anachronisms,  and  a  departure  ffom 
facts,  though  of  trifling  importance  to  the  playgoer  indifferent  to  histori- 
,;al  accuracy,  were  sure  to  annoy  an  audience  in  Richmond.    Some  of  the 
objections  raised  by  the  performance  do  not  strike  one  as  destructive  to 

tjie  drama  as  a  -whole.  ,  ,     ^    .  ,     ^  «• 

"  <'Lee  did  not  wear  a  sabre  aftet  1861  and  the  Confederate  officers 
did  not  wear  sashes  except  on  dress  parade." 

"Lee  never  shouted  his  commands. 

'"^ee  was  not  in  Richmond  when  Gen.  Jackson  died." 


'  "  The  world  is  waiting  to  hear  what  Mr.  Gallagher  will  say  to  Mr. 
Shean  about  the  injunction  issued  by  New  York  courts  restraining  them 
from  playing  for  anybody  but  the  Shubert^.  "Mr.  Shean!  Mt.  Shean! 

"The  Warring  Sex,"  a  new  comedy  by  the  Hattons,  produced  at  Los 
Angeles,  tells  of  the  modern  women  who,  married,  persists  in  retaming 
her  maiden  name.   

Dunsany's  new  play,  "Lord  Adrian,"  was  announced  for  production  at 
Birmingham  (Eng.)  on  Nov.  12. 


3tory  to  each  ^-ne  alone;  what  he  sa 

"^^.^    '"to^'h^re-in'^hs  ;w^':njoy-, 
aud.ence  to  share  m  ^^^^ 

Xctures^sTe^  t^e  disturbingly  pro.n- 

*"Last*'nrght  the  subject  was  Chile  and 
tb^  Straits  of  Magellan.    Beginnmg  by 
Meartn-   away    some    popular    miscon- ! 
Ipt^ons.   Mr.' Newman,   after  sbow  ng 
scenes    on    shipb<^rd     des  r.bed  ^^^^ 
rteared-Yhrstu^endous  scen- 
,  erv      Especially    impressive    were  the 
i  views    of   the    Peace   monument,  the 

S5t:n;  ^o^nrSu^:-isC; 
oughlj  see  1,  Kewman  took 

rsMaret   dov^tf  southern  Chile^ 

;;:,df  r  w:x^-c=a^^ 

17'^eaS  -es,  tow^ri^ 

^g^and^'  was"'  he  scenery  along  the 
Itraits  of  Magellan;  mounta  ns.  gla- 
Plers  channels  with  floating  ice. 
^'^Not  the  least  interesting  fea  ure  of 
thP  lecture  were  the  views  of  bird  me. 
rtt^Vny  stttdies  of  the  pengum. 

which      reminded      one  oi 
France's  satirical  romance, 
"-^rsubjeawni  be  treated  ag.n^^ 

^r;rperou"s^Arg:nt^ne  and  the  won- 
der.s  of  Huenos  Aires. 


Eddie  Foy's  show,  "The  Casey  Girl"-he  managed  it-has  been 
called  in,  although  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  his  children  played  m  it. 

Parisians  wondered  at  Eugene  O'Neil's  "Emperor  Jones.''  produced 
«t  the  Odeon,  chiefly  because  they  cannot  understand  the  racial  feelings 
that  prevail  in  the  free  and  enlightened  United  States. 

The  Herald  has  noted  the  dea'th^Felix  Fourdrain,  whose  songs  are 
familiar  to  our  concert  goers.    He  died  shortly  before  the  P'^oduction  of 
his  short  opera,  "La  Griffe."  which  has  a  cheerful  plot.    ^  Patalft  c 
father  dislikes  his  daughter-in-law.    Learning  that  she  is  unfaithful  to 
hts  son,  he  succeeds  in  strangling  her.  i 
The  vast  majority  of  the  the^going  public  have  their  opinions  i 
of  plays,  but  in  the  enormous  majority  they  are  inarticulate.  Mostly  their  j 
observations  get  down  to  "Great"  or  "Rotten,"  and  they  don't  stop  to  ; 
analyze  their  conclusions.    To  do  so  would  probably  involve  a  lot  of  | 
pretty  intricate  considerations.     They're  generally  people  absorbed'  m 
material  affairs  and  not  given  to  introspection.— Variety. 


■ORZA" 


BOSTON  OPERA  ^-OVST.^^f  "'thc 
del  Destino."  opera  by  \erdl  The 
San  carlo  Grand  Opera  Companv.  The 

'■ast;  Blanca  Paroya 

Leonora  ■  •  Aajtano  Toir.maslni 

i^'^*,"  ,nV  -   .  •  Ster.a  De  Metje 

Prezlosnia  Mario  "Jsiola 

Don   Carlos  Na-ale  '  crvl 

II  Marches?  Xatole  Cervl 

Tra  Melltone  pi4tro  Dc  Biasl 

Padre  Quadrlano   Phlllna  Falco 

Curra  Fransesco  Curd 

Trabuco   Carlo  Peronl ' 

'v'e^dris-  the  victim-  of  his  greatness. 
Of  the  wilderness  of  operas  he  pro- 
duced, four  have  possessed  such  t?- 
n^iclty  of  life,  such  abounding  popular-, 
itv  that  It  is  next  door  to  Impossible  to 
force  the  public  to  listen  to  Buch  mas-  > 
terpleces  as   "Otello."   and  "Falstaff," 
and  as  for  those  works 'of  lesser  worth, 
like  "Un  Ballo  In  Maschera,"  "Don  Car- | 
\os"  and  "t,a  Forza  del  Destino,  '  it  Is  j 
only  once  in  a  dog  s  age  the  poor  things 
are  granted  a  hearing.    Tne  greater  the; 
Pity    for  If  "T>a  Forza     del    Destlno.  , 
"urely  the  least  of  these  three  seems 
sUght  beside  "Trovatore     or  Otcllo 
Pt  all  events  it  has  substance  enough  to 
furnish  composers  today  with  material  j 
1  for  a  doien  of  the  kind  of  operas  the . 
I  most  of  them  turn  out.  ' 

Verdi's  four  major  operas,  too.  are 
blessed  with  such  vital  force  that  thoy 
can  survive  the  slovenly  performanoes 
they  too  often  get.  The  meanest  player 
In  any  opera  orchestra  can  plow 
through  his  part  in  "Trovatore"  with 
his  eves  shut.  Rarely,  In  cx)nsequence, 
is  he"  made  to  play  It  decently.  In 
similar  case  stand  the  singers,  princi- 
pals and  chorus  alike.  Is  It  Mr.  Van 
Veechten  who  sta.tes  that  no  living 
human  being  has  heard  an  all-round 
good  performance  of  "Trovatore"? 

But  with  an  opera  like  "I>a  Forza" 
something  must  be  done.  l.ast  night  the 
San  Carlo  company  did  all  they  could. 
The  effect  of  massiveness.  to  bf>  sure,, 
whi.^h  Vfrdi  already  had  his  min.J  •jn 


"Bluebeard's  Eighth  Wife"  has  been  reWved  in  Paris.    It  is  much 
funnier  in  French  than  in  the  English  "adaptations." 

•  "Common  Sense"  is  a  dangeroi^Ttitlc  for  the  new  American  comedy 
by  Herbert  Hall  Winslow.  So  was  "Success."  Years  ago  a  play  called 
"A  Dreadful  Night"  was  produced  in  London.  A  London  critic,  reviewing 
it,  gave  the  title,  printed  the  cast,  and  then  remarked:  "Exactly." 

The  American  Constitutional  Association  in  West  Virginia  is  trying 
to  keep  "The  Fool"  out  of  the  state,  alleging  that  there  are  "fallacies" 
relating  to  coal  mining  in  the  play  that  are  injurious  to  "the  best  interests 
Of.  West  Virginia  as  a  commonwealth  of  the  United  States."  This  gives  Mr. 
Pollock,  the  author,  another  opportunity  to  lift  up  his  voice. 

Mrs  Tony  Pastor  left  an  estate  of  over  $60,000.  It  was  said  when 
she  married  Antonio  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
world  Would  that  there  were  today  variety  shows  of  the  sort  that  Tony 
Pastor  managed!  We  fear  they  are  extinct,  dead  as  the  dodo.  The  mod- 
ern revues,  and  "refined  vaudeville  with  tabloid  plays"  do  not  console  us 

for  the  loss.   

It  is  said  by  London  critics  that  comparatively  little  singing  is  heard 
th«re  in  these  days  and, not  much  of  it  is  first  class.  The  players  of  in- 
struments have  no  mercy.  A  Mr.  Balokovic.  a  fiddler,  played  in  one  con- 
cert the  concertos  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Tchaikovsky.  Ernest  Schell 
V  irig  played  three  piano  concerts  in  one  concert,  and  he  threatened  %  play 
four  at  another.    Insatiate  Schelling,  would  not  one  suffice? 

"Kiki"  played  in  London  as  "Enter  Kiki,"  in  a  different  adaption 
from  that  seen  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  called  fori;h  this  opinion:  "Since 
the  piece  is  an  English  adaptation  of  a  French  original,  there  is  the  usua] 
confusion  of  English  romantic  morals  with  French  realistic  morals,  am 
the  worid  in  which  it  ali  goes  on  is  neither  Paris  nor  rx)ndon,  but  a  for 
lorn  cloud-cuckoo-land  in  which  morality  pops  up  in  odd  corners  seemingi 
ly  to  remind  one  that  we  still  have  a  censor." 

•all  that  in  him  lay.  to  the  great  '.enefit  •  color,_  whlc^h  ne^ e.^^^^^^^^^  tarantella 


of  the  performance.  In  the  scene  of  the 
inn.  Indeed,  the  chorus  indulged  In 
lively  action,  anjj  a  charming  -lance 
added  to  the  cheer.  '  ' 

For  his  singers,  too,  Mr.  Gallo 
hnntght  forward  his  best.  Miss  Saroy-a 
bles'3ed  with  a  beautiful  voice,  sang  at 
i  mes'  exceedingly  well.  Mr.  Tomma- 
'  nl  and  Mr.  Basiola,  when  they  chose 
to  sing  instead  of  to  .shout,  sang  we.i 

,,  and  so  did  Mr.  de  Blas^i.  Miss  d- 
■v-.ite  and  Mr.  Cervl  lent  character  t.. 
•iVeIr  rolen.  and  »'  -  -m.-il'-T  pn-r,-  m-^-.- 


he  demanded.    With  the  "=^1" 
mand.  it  is  hard  to  see  " 
(ormajice  could  have  been  bettered. 
The  audience  was  very 


"MI^HONEY  S  FOURTH" 

'„  the  Kdltor  of  Tlio  Uo.Hton  H.rnlu 
Vour  correspondent  •  I'hlnea'!  Reilux 
lentlons  the  nong   '  Mahoncy's  4th  of , 
ulv  ■'   1  heard  thi^^  sonK  alonii  In  tha 
»riy    90's.    sung    by    Blocksum  and 
Tlonn.  with  Doo.kstiulor's  Minstrels.  It 
written  by  John  W.  Kelly.  Here, 
1«:  -  .  ' 

When  Jerry  Mahoney  was  twenty-one  • 
\r  counted   on  htivinR  n  spree, 
le  sent  his  friends  a  fancy  card 
o  let  them  all  know  he  was  free, 
le  wanted  amusemenl  of  every  kind 
nd  cheer  for  the  hungry  and  dry 
lid  gave  his  Freedom  party 
n  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July- 
he  cards  of  invitation  sure 
I' we  at  a  premium,  too, 
nd  of  disappointed  ■  people 
m  sure  there  were  more  tlian  a  few. 
he  lawn  was  used  for  dancing, 
he  decorations  grand 
nd  Casey  furnished  the  music, 
or  he  had  the  loudest  band. 

Chorus: 
h«n  a  toast,  for  the  host, 
lay  he  live  till  the  day  he  die?, 
nd  the  sun  was  shining  fearfully, 
nd  we  stood  the  heat  most  cheerfully, 
nd  at  night  we  p-xrted  te.irfully. 
n  Mahoney's  Fourth  of  July. 

'he    old    and    young    were  enjoying 

themselves, 
or  every  one  had  their  own  way, 
'III  Jerry  took  a  ginger  ale, 
Vhlch  seemed  to  have  led  him  astray, 
le  wanted  to  sing  of  the  days  gone  by 
nd  the  beautiful  days  to  come 
VTien  Shorty  the  mall  man  shouted  out^ 
our  slngln?  Is  on  the  bum. 
lomebody  threw  n  match  away, 
t  fell  among  the  fireworks 
1  they  had  to  finish  the  day. 

fireworks  they  exploded;  I 
.  crowd  was  on  the  run.  I 
i  not  a  soul  would  stay  behind  j 
the  grove  to  see  the  fun.  I 

'licre  was  another  song  of  that  period 
which  I  remember  only  the  chorus, 
.  r  can  I  recall  who  sang  it.  Perhaps 
;ome  one  will.    The  chorus  was: 

'bonlt  our  hearts   go  plt-a-pat, 
\s  each  man  lifts  hts  hat, 
rhe  lean  as  well  as  fat. 
fhere  goes  my  Dan,  there  goes  my  Pat, 
le.'e-  the  heaviest  swell  that  marches 
iji  Brannlgan's  band. 
Poston.  T.  E.  H. 


!.,■  miulu  In  tlie  nura-nnfflUV  uie  ciro- 
printed  In  The  Herald.  It  should 


•Oh 

Oh! 


STAGE  MUSIC 
I  had  sworn  that  I  would  never 
'tain  BO  t.*irough  the  misc^  and  an- 
•omsoe  of  trying  to  listen  -o  Inclden- 
lal  myslc  In  the  theatre,  but  the  de- 
sire to  see  "Hassan"  and  to  hear  De- 
llus's  music  to  it  broke  down  my  reso- 
rattoh.  As  usnal.  half  the  music  was 
drowned  by  conversjitlon,  -the  olat- 
tct+ng  of  crockery,  and  the  other 
ndfees  of  the  Brlti.-ih  theatre.  The 
mentality  of  the  theatrical  audience  is 
somefhtng  I  always  find  It  difficult  to 
understand.  You  would  think  these 
people  would  at  least  have  heard  De- 
lius's  name,  and  would  assume  that 
since  such  a  man  had  been  engaged 
to  irrlte  music  for  the  work  It  might 
reasonably  be  assumed    (a)    that  the 

ic   was   an    organic    part    of  the 
k.    (b)   that   the   music   would  be 
;h  listening  to  for  Its  own  sake, 
:  (c)  that  if  they  did  not  hear  all 
music  they  would  not  be  getting 
value  for  the  price  of  their  seats. 
:    even    this    last   purely  commer- 
conslderatlon   does    not   occur  to 
:n:    and    as   they    have    no  notion 
.  at  fine  music  is  being  poured  out  in 
ront  of  them  the  rest  of  us  have  to 
ubmit  to  the  massacre  of  it. 

KRNBST  NFAV^,'■.W 

■MRS.  O'FLAHERTV 
(the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 
julry  was  made  by  "F.  T..  "  Pea- 
In  The  Herald  as  to  the  origin  of 
ag  very  popular  about  30  years  ago 
hh  told  of  the  contrete.mps  of  one 
J^rs.  O'Flaherty  In  sitting  down  upon  a 
lill  hat  rich  in  family  history  and  the 
lictim's  threat  of  wiping  the  floor  with 
ler  for  so  doing. 

[This  song  was  introduced  alxiut  1S90 
Jy  Conroy  and  Fox.  a  team  of  Irish 
j.ong-and-dance   comedians.      .^t  that 
^Ime  they  were  with  Hyde's  Specialty 
nipany,    a    troupe    of    ■rarlety  stars 
ch    included,    among    others,  r^tiss 
lene  Mora,  a  famous  baritone,  who 
s   then   making    popular  the  ballad 
e  Never  Cares  to  Wander  from  His 
in  Fireald'i,"  the  chorus  of  which  ran: 
He  never  cares  to  wander  front  his 

own  fireside, 
He  never  cares  to  ra/nble  or  to  roam; 
ith  his  children  on  his  knee,  he's  as 

happy  as  can  be, 
jfor  there's  no  place  like  Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

In  after  years,  at  Keith's  Theatre  in 
Is  city.  Conroy  and  Fox  were  still  in- 
idlnK  "Oh".  Mrs.  O'Flaherty"  in  their 
I.  and  for  that  reason  I  assume  they 
i-re  the  first  to  introduce  the  song  to 
.  public.  Who  the  author  was  I  do 
'  I  i\v.    Tliere  !s  a  slight  correction 


1  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  what  d'ye  mean 
by  that, 

Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  you  sat  down  upon 
mo  hat: 

That  is  the  hat  m«  father  wore,  what 

d'ye  mean  to  do, 
If.s  lucky  for  you  that  you  ain't  a  man, 
or  Vi  wipe  the  floor  with  you!" 
This    intervhange   or  fond  memories 
Uiriuigh  yotir  column  must  be  a  source 
of  k.en  enjoyment  to  thniousands  like 
myself.  0I.D-TIJU':R. 
Boston. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY  —  Symphony  hall,  3:30 
P.  M.,  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra, Mr  Monteaux,  conductor,  as- 
sisted by  Mme.  Matzenauer,  con- 
tralto. Concert  for  the  pension 
fund  of  the  orchestra.  See  special 
notice. 

St.  James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M. 
People's  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Uk- 
rainian National  Chorus*  Alex- 
ander Koshetz,  conductor;  Ewssei 
Beloussov.  'cellist.  See  special 
notice. 

TUESDAY  -—  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  George  Smith,  pianist.  All 
Chopin  program.  Ballade,  F  ma- 
jor; Mazurkas,  C  major,  A  minor; 
Scherzo  C  sharp  minor;  Sonata,  B 
flat  minor,  op.  35;  Preludes,  F 
sharp,  B  major;  Nocturne,  B  ma- 
jor; Valses,  E  minor,  B  minor; 
Etude,  F  major,  op.  25;  Polonaise, 
A  flat  major. 

WEDNESDAY-— J«rdan  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  London  String  quartet  ( Messrs. 
Levey,  Petre,  Waldo  Warner, 
Warwick- Evans),  Mozart,  quartet, 
D  mirvor;  Waldo  Warner,  Fairy 
Sut-te,  "The  Pixy  Ring,"  op  23; 
Debussy  quartet,  G  minor.  For  a 
description  of  Mr.  Warner's  Suite 
see  special  notice. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  Concert  by  Mme.  Delcourt, 
harpist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  and  John  Barnes  Wells, 
tenor.  Music  for  harp  by  Bach, 
Rameau,  Haydn,  Ravel- Mignon, 
Ravel,  Enesco,  Chabrier,  Sournier, 
Grovlez.  Songs  by  Handel,  Sorti, 
Massenet,  Pessard,  Staube,  Four- 
drain,  Harris,  Bridge,  Bert- 
ram Fox  (Chinese  texts)  and  folk- 
songs arranged  by  Huhn,  Sgam- 
bati  and  Quilter. 


i    I  romantic."  fnulT7iV!i,; 
his    f'-otllghts    and  hi.s 
really  assail  one  of  the  tr(  •  ,  , 

protest.  And  It  sounds  a.s  ihough  lu: 
"oula  stand  quit«  a  naod  r-hanee  of  net- 
tlng  away  In  the  peneral 
Manchester  Guardian. 


confusion. 


\JAZZ 

Mr.  H.  K.  Worlham  writing  in  Liondon  , 
thus  frees  his  mind  about  jazz: 

If  you  are m  the  habit  of  reading  the 
paper  at  breakfast-an  excellent  habit, 
which  has  done  much  to  /'"^^'^'^l-,^^- 
mestlc  peace  as  well  as  giving  the  Eng- 
lishman that  political  backbone  lacking 
In    continental    peoples-let    your  ey^ 
wander  on  to  another  column.  Read 
about  Flume  or  the  oil  market,  or  some 
other    depressing    topic,    rather  thaji 
mine.    In  none  of  these  can  the  philo- 
sophic mind  not  discover  something  to 
excite  hope  or  proffer  consolation  Grass 
grows  In  Flume's  streets,  and  the  na- 
tionr,  may  decide  it  is  not  worth  fighting 
for.    Oil  shares  may  rise  again  when 
the  destinies  of  Threadneedle  street  arc 
fulfilled.    You  can  easily  find  a  reason 
for  the  optimism  which  carries  an  Eng- 
lishman through  his  eggs  and  bacon, 
adding  a  savour  to  the  second  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  zest  to  the  third  leading 
article.    But  if  you  read  on,  the  lyrical 
mood  which  enables  you  of  a  morning  to 
look  out  on  the  world  through  many 
columns  of  print  and  find  it  not  wholly 
evil  will  evaporate.    You  will 
like  Jeremy   Taylor,  unduly 


ll  to  standards  ''ft 
and  earth,  and  Bhows,   t  jo,   how  i*  i 
the  Alexandrine  Christians  were  to  In- 
sist upon  an  exact  theolog>'. 

Jazz  Is  a  kind  of  wild  music,  afl  re- 
venge  Is  a  kind   of  wild  Justice.  Yet 
primitive  societies  have  u.sually  confined 
the  one  to  the  male  sex,  and  we  niisht 
surrfy  follow  their  example  In  the 
of  the  other.    There  is  a  profound  In- 
elegance In  Jazz,   in  Its  over-empliatlc 
rhythms,    Its  grotesquely   assorted  In- 
struments,  Its  reliance   upon   the  per- 
cussion, which  makes  It  essentially  a 
masculine  crime.     That    young  ladles 
with  brains  and  enterprise  should  b« 
preparing  to  riot  amidst  its  license 
the  most  depressing  thing  I  have  read 
since  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  book. 


AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS 

j    Once  upon  a  time  people  used  to  tallc 
'about   "the  glamor  of  the  footlights." 
j  The  phrase  could  be  used  to  mean  sev- 
eral things,  but  presumably  one  of  them 
j  meant  the  fascination,  for  members  of 
j  the  audience  of  that  mock  world  which 
lived  and  loved  (or  hated)  behind  that 
row  of  lights  which  was  the  boundary 
line    between    reality   and  stag-ecraft. 
It  was  a  fine,  exciting  world,  and,  for 
most    of   us,    those  gleaming  footlights 
preserved  it  for  ever  from  the  familia'-- 
ity  which  breeds  contempt.     But,  even 
in  those  days,  astute  managers  had  b." 
I  gun   to  per^.eive  that  perhaps  iIlu.?ion 
would  in  the  long  run  be  heightened  if 
a  bit  of  the  illusion  were  permitted  v5 
bre;i.k   loose    onw    and    then   from  ii4 
!  i)roper  side  of  the  boundary  line  and  lU  • 
vade   the    tamer   precincts   of  the  a\'' 
dicnce.    Thus  the  pantoniihe  cat  would 
run  around  the  broad  plush  balustrad-i 
of  the  dress  circle,  distributing  jests  anj 
sweetmeats    to    his    excited  admirers. 
And  when  he  did  get  back  to  his  own 
side  of  the  footlights  he  looked  twice  a,s 
miraculous  a  cat  in  consequence  of  him 
voyage.    Then  came  the  great  discovery 
that.'  if  a  cat  may  look  at  a  child,  a 
;  member  of  a  beauty  chorus  inay  also  in- 
spect, say,  a  stockbroker  in  the  stalls 
with  great  satisfaction  to  both  parties; 
so  a  bridge  broke  those  once  hallowed 
footlights  and  down  it  the  chorus  gal- 
livanted, chanting  and  distributing  triv- 
ial favors. 

But.  alas,  this  really  does  seem  to 
have  been  the  familiarity  whitfh  breeds 
contempt;  the  device  is  at  last  reveale.i 
as  a  drug  of  addiction,  of  %Yhich  ;i 
stronger  dose  must  be  taken  if  the  old 
efftet  is  to  be  repeated.  So  in  London 
a  new  sensational  play  has  been  pro- 
duced this  week  in  which  quite  a  large 
;  part  of  the  action  apparentlj-  takes 
place  in  the  auditorium.  Policemen 
I  sprlnK  up  at  the  back  of  the  audience, 
a  murderer  is  announced  to  be  one  of 
its  number,  revolvers  are  fired  from 
boxes,  and  the  dirty  work  which  form- 
erly took  place  at  the  cross-roads  is 
Vigorously  transacted  in  the  stalls.  It 
all  sounds  very  determined  and  ener- 
getic, but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
members  of  the  audience  must 
missed  tl^e  footlights  and,  with 
some  of  the  older  glamour.  Be- 
where  i.s.  it  all  going  to  end? — 
and  tlie  question  is  put  as  much  in  the 
interests  of  the  actor  as  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  seems  a  dangereu.s  thing  to 
make  a.  convention  of  free  fights  in  the 
auditorium.     One  of  these  days  a  (lis- 


some 
have 
thtni, 
sides. 


become, 
possessed 


brthVidea  of  original  sin,  the  convlc- 
Irremedlable  evil  will  descend 


cheerful  phlloso- 


woman 
strange 


tlon  of 

upon  you,  and  from  a  -  - 
pher  you  will  be  turned  Into  an  Irritable 
man.  Man  advisedly,  for  to  i 
there  would  appear  nothing 
about  it.  Indeed,  when  I  read  the  para- 
sjraph  in  question  to  Diana  she  was 
delighted,  and  said  that  she  had  always 
hated  the  idea  of  buck  niggers  watch- 
ing her  whilst  she  was  dancing,_^  It 
sends  a  cold  shiver  down  my  back,  she 
added.  In  her  British  way  attributing  to 
moral  what  ought  to  be  accounted  fbr 
bv  material  reasons.  . 

"Now  that  I  have  proceeded  sufficient- 
ly far  down  the  column  for  no  reader 
to  be  entrapped  unawares,  I  may  quote 
my  piece  of  intelligence,  which,  need- 
less to  say,  comes  from  America; 

WTiat  will  Interest  a  good  many  is 
the  announcement  tha't  Florence  Rich- 
ardson, a  brilliant  young  lady  with  un- 
usual musical  ability,  who  is  also  cred- 
ited with  hrains  and  enterprise,  is  or- 
ganizlP'g  her  own  female  jazz  band, 
which  is  to  consist  of  six  saxophones, 
two  bass  tubas,  four  violins,  oboe,  clari- 
net, drums,  tympanl,  banjo,  harp,  cor- 
net, flute,  viola,  and  a  Chinese  gong. 

The  advent  of  women  into  orchestras, 
jazz  and  otherwise.  Is  bound  to  ac- 
company the  world-wide  movement  for 
female  emancipation.  The  more  the 
merrier! 

Talent  is  not  a  matter  of  pants  or 
petticoats.  Can  you  do  the  job'.'  And 
that  ought  to  settle  It. 


VOCAL  AUDIENCE 

(.Mnartieyter  Guardian) 
London  theatre  managers  are  once 
more  disturbed  by  the  melancholy 
noises  from  the  gallery'  that  occasion- 
ally interrupt  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tions which  they  apparently  consider 
to  be  the  natural  right  of  a  new  play. 
The  gallery  first-nighters  have  sat  In 
session  upon  the  right  to  groan,  and  no 
doubt  the  more  vociferous  will  live  up 
to  their  view  that  if  managers  encour- 
age noise  of  one  sort  they  cannot  logic- 
ally object  to  noise  of  another.  Strict 
civility  should  counsel  the  derisive  to 
depart  silent,  though  disgusted,  and 
common  sense  should  counsel  them  in 
future  to  invest  their  gate-money  in 

plausible  dramatic  securities  instead  of 
plunging  helter-skelter  Into  the  highly 
speculative  market  of  first  nights.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  an 
honest  groan  amid  the  false  plaudits  ot 
the  flrst-nlghters  In  the  stalls,  -who  can 
hardly  repay  the  compliment  of  a  free 
seat  by  less  than  some  exercise  of  the 
hands..  First-night  enthusiasm  in  the 
London  theatres  often  bears  no  relation 
to  the  merit  of  the  play  or  to  Its  future  1 
popularity  with  the  public  that  pays  It.s 
way. 

In  fact  the  volume  of  cheering  might 
in  some  cases  be  found  varying  In  exact 
proportion  to  the  accumulation  of 
"paper"  in  the  house.  The  voice  ^of  the 
gallery  Js  at  least  an  impartial,  even  i 
though  it  be  sometimes  an  uncharitable  | 
voice.  And  the  managers  after  all  have 
little  to  grumble  at  on  the  score  of  dis- 
turbance. The  modern  English  theatre 
J  Is  probably  as  peaceable  a  playhousn 


WHAT  ITS  ADMIRERS  SAY 

Such  an  easy  philosophy  makes  life 
as  sim'ple  and  depressing  as  a  run  to 
Brighton  in  a  Ford  car.     You  put  in 
your  top   speed  and  away  you  rattle 
on  vour  progress  towards  the  Ideal.  To 
regret  the   tender  grace  of  a  day  that 
it  dead  is  to  show  a  want  of  faith  in 
the  virtues  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  In  the  propellant  forces  of  this 
present-day  world.    All  the  same  I  can- 
not   tamely  submit   to   the  proposition 
that   pants    and   petticoats    are  inter- 
changeable, like  sparking-plugs,  nor  can 
I  think  that  nature,  if  she  meant  the 
sexes  to  be  an  experiment  in  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,   fashioned    the  gentler 
sex  for  the  ungracious  business  of  jazz. 
Why  ungracious?  you  ask.    Has  it  not  ; 
commended  itself  to  some  musicians  of  \' 
repute?   Has  not  Percy  Grainger  spoken  [ 
kindly  of  It,  as  a  development  of  art, 
and  Casella  found  it  to  reveal  unusual 
and   bewildering  aesthetic  values,  not 
least  of  which  is  a  rhythm  often  re- 
minding   him    of    the    more  elemental 
pages  of  Beethoven  and  Stravinsky?  .^11 
this  is  true,  as  It  Is  true,  too.  that  jazz 
is  now  lord  of  every  casino  from  Sche- 
veningen    to    San    Sebastian.    (If  this 
statement  is  incorrect.  I  shall  be  only 
too    pleased    to    correct  it.)    We  niay 
take  It  that  this  American  music,  whifh, 
I  believe,  owes  little  or  nothing  to  negro 
influence,  does  appeal  In  some  special 
way  to  contemporary  needs. 

So  does  the  Ford.  Its  great  author 
believes  that  it  is  the  herald  of  a  n&w 
age.    He  may  be  right;  so  may  Signor' 

Casella  in  seeing  In  jazzl;he  potential- 
ities of  a  new  art  form.  I  prefer  to 
take  sides  with  Mr.  James  M.  Beck, 
I  to  whom  It  comes  as  the  crowning  vlc- 
i  tory  of  the  revol't  against  authority  In 
a  sphere  which  should  be  specially  ten- 
der of  traditions  and  rule.  He  regards 
it  as  a  musical  crime.  "If  the  forins 
of  dancing  and  music  are  symptomatic 
of  an  age,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  unl- 
versaJl  craze  to  Indulge  in  cnlde  and 
clumsy  dancing  to  the  vile  discords  of 
so-called  'jazz'  music?"  AVhlch  shows 
that  a  person  cannot  make  uip  his  mind 
about  a  small_  thing  withotit  referring 


I  [  as  hlBtory  Has  seen.  Demosthenes  re- 
minded Aeschlnes  of  the  savagely 
practical  rewards  that  dramatic  fail- 
ure met  with  in  Greece,  and  the 
Elizabethan  theatre  had  Its  clamors 
and  brawls.  During  the  last  century 
Edmund  Kean  found  that  his  private 
life  made  public  appearances  Im- 
possible, and  Macready's  visit  to 
.■America  led  to  terrible  turmoil  and 
actual  loss  of  life  in  playhouse  -war- 
fare. During  Kemble's  time  at  Drury 
Lane  there  were  the  "Old  Price"  riots. 

As  Mr.  Shaw  has  pointed  out,  the 
censorship  in  this  couni-iT.  bowevet 
much  it  may  limit  the  dramatist's  scope 
in  political  or  religious  comment,  does 
save  him  from  the  policeman  and  from 
mob  law.  It  is  not  long  since  Dublin 
playgoers    attempted    to    suppress  the 


freedom  of  Syngo's  exquisite,  if  dis- 
turbing, speech.  In  Vienna  since  the 
war  there  have  been  political  battles 
in  the  playhouse.  On  the  whole  tht 
English  theatre  manager  of  today  hat. 
a  quiet  life,  and  his  grievance  against 
the  gallery  malcontents  Is  surely  slight 
Consider  the  matter  in  terms  of  mutua; 
In-itation  and  the  battle  is  his  everj 
time.  After  all,  he  has  tempted  hif 
victims  to  the  misery  of  the  queue,  ex- 
tracted their  money,  seated  them 
abominably,  and  bored  tliem  stiff.  The 
retort  is  a  mere  moan.  On  points  the 
mana;ger  wins  handsomely. 

PRINCESS  TSIANINA 

1   ,_  __ 

Phlncess  Tslanlna,  soprano,  and 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  composer 
and  pianist,  gave  a  concert  in  Jordan 
hall  last  night.  They  were  assisted  by 
Mlnot  Beal.  violinist,  and  George 
Brown,  violoncellist. 

The  program  included  Troyer'e  Invo- 
cation to  the  Sun-God;  Burton-Cad- 
man's  Ojibway  Gambling  song;  Logan's 
"Pale  Moon";  Cadman's  Piano  Trio 
and  a  new  suite,  "Hollywood"  (Ms.)— 
June  on  the  Boulevard,  To  a  Comedian, 
Twilight  at  Sycamore  Nook,  and  Easter 


1 


Dawn  In  Hollywood  Bowl;  also  Bongs  I 
by   air.    Cadman.    amongr   them  "The 
Naked  Bear"  (a  lullaby)  and  the  Canoe  ; 
song  from  his  opera,  "Shanewls."  | 

I     The  concert  gave  pleasure  to  an  audi-  j 

I  ence  of  fair  size. 

It  was  announced  that  the  princess 

I  had  not  fully  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  tonsilltis,  and  In  consequence  there 
was  a  slight  change  In  the  program  as 
printed,  but  she  sang  the  Indian  melo- 
dies with  genuine  feeling  and  no  little 
charm.  Is  Logan's  "fale  Moon"  based 
an  on  Indian  melody?  It  sounded 
sophisticated,  conventional  in  an  ami- 
able manner.    Boys  used  to  speak  a 

I  piece  in  school:  "Who  will  mourn  for 
Liogan  now?" 

I  Mr.  Cadraah's  Trio  Is  straightforward 
music;  with  a  second  movement  In  aria 
form,  solos  for  violin  and  violincello; 

;  with  a  Finale  in  deliberately  ragtime 
manner.  His  suite  might  be  character- 
ized as  pictorial  music  for  the  most 
part.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
portion  is  "To  a  Comedian" — a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin?  F.  H. 


Is  the  sight  of  humanity  so  very  dis- 
agreeable to  you,  then?  Ah.  I  'may  be 
foolish,  but  for  my  part,  In  all  Its 
aspects  I  love  it.  Served  up  a  la  Pole 
or  a  la  Moor,  a  la  Ladrone  or  a  la 
Yankee,  that  good  dish,  man,  still  de- 
lights me;  or  rather  Is  man  a  wine  I 
never  wearv  of  comparing  and  sipping: 
wherefore  am  I  a  pledged  cosmopolitan, 
a  sort  of  London-Dock-Vault  connois- 
seur, going  about  from  Teheran  to 
Natchitoches,  a  taster  of  racei»;  in  all 
I  his  vintages,  smacking  my  lips  over 
this  racy  creature,  man,  continually. 
But  as  there  are  teetotal  palates  which 
have  a  distaste  even  for  Amontillado, 
so  I  suppose  there  may  be  teetotal  souls 
which  relish  not  even  the  very  best 
brands  of  humanity.— Herman  Melville. 

Now  that  Mr.  Eugene  O'Neill,  the 
dramatist,  has  come  into  the  possession 
of  $100,000,  for  his  brother  left  no  will, 
he  ^nay  possibly  take  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  life  and— who  knows?— write  a 
roaring  farce. 

DOWN  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
Here  is  my  version  of  the  nonsense 
song  published  in  your  column  of  the 
13th: 

As  I  went  up  Humble  Bumble, 

Humble.  Bumble.  Barney, 
There  I  saw  old  Rig-a-ma-Jlg 

A  stealing  my  Compa-ney. 
Oh.  If  I  had  my  Kip- ma-tip. 

My  H!p-ma-tip,  ma-ta-ney. 
I'd  kill  old  Rig-a-ma-jig 
For  stealing  my  compa-ney. 
This  was  sung  to  me  by  ^y  uncle, 
who  lived  in  Oxford  county.  Me.,  some 
40  years  ago.    He  always  explamed  tliat 
"Humble  Bumble"  meant  a  hill;  "Rig- 
a-ma-jlg."     an    Indian;  "Compa-ney, 
com,  and  "Hip-ma-tlp,"  a  gun. 

Dorchester  Centre.  A.  W.  C. 


ADD  "KLU  KLUX  KLAN  OUTRAGES"! 
(New   York   'lier'ul''h   io   the   OUoago  Herald! 

E.iamtncr)  | 
-My  husband,  a  knight  of  the  Klan. 
would  sit   for  hours  making  faces  at 
me  and  uttering  unearthly  sounds. 

FROM  ADV.  COLUMN  | 

FOR  salw;as  stove.  I  Q;^'*''^  "i?  i 

3  YEAUa-Wben  1  got  It.  I  welehed  Uo 
pounds;  I  now  wclgli  195  pounds.    ...  A. 

\V.  Plant,   ,   ■  — ■  ' 

YOAJRS  FOR  HEALTH 
(ArtT.   In  r.Tpnlnp  Transcript) 

CLtANER  SALESMEN 
$20  Per  Week  Salary,  Plus 

'•CURIOSITIEs'^~AOVERTISING" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  vou  may  like  to  add  to  your 
curiosities"  of  advertising"  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  clipped  from  a  recent 
Honolulu  paper: 


Wood  cut  of 


"Owel" 


Klnelv      observe  owel 
which  known  wise  bird 
for    keep    mouth  shut 
but   wise  klHB  not  al- 
ways ow^el  because  hu- 
man person  wTilch  em- 
ploy     wholly  silence 
losing  good  ch.-ince  too 
so  folio  wins  onnounco 
MUSA-SHIYA 
The  Shirtmaker 
(Also  Bhoten  for  sell  dry  good- 
Beautifully  ehtrt  make  on  an, 
snrl  ponrfree  very  nice  also  nai"' 
«hlva.  Honolulu,  Inside  prove  i 
klmona  cloth  selling  but  not  ni. 
cause  maybe  too  busy  Just  now 

FINDOUT  NOTICE:  Musa-shiy.i 
shop  verv  small,  but  finding  can  do. 
Observe  King  Street  going  Ewa  side 
until  Fish  Market.  Pass  away  'n  front 
Fish  Market  until  not  step  on  Klver. 
Muaa-shiya  shop  nearly  between.  niaKal 
side     Good  sign  denote  stoppage.  All 


■.„od 
be- 


Hlnme'nt— he  played,  one  after  another, 
.n  little  pieces,  not  many  of  which  al- 
lowed for  any  breadth  or  warmth  of 
treatment.  Mr.  Muenz  should  not  make 
the  mistake  of  Inferring,  because 
enough  is  a.s  good  as  a  feast,  that  an 
audience  is  content  to  get  on  with  no 
broad  at  all.  So  many  pralines  and 
bunbons  as  he  served  yesterday  could 
not  fail  to  cloy. 

Though  there  Is  precedent  enough 
for  playing  all  the  Chopin  preludes  in 
la  row,  the  wisdom  of  the  proceeding 
holris  open  to  question.  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  show  that  Chopin  himself 
ever  played  them  In  sequence?.  Whether 
he  did  or  no,  the  40  minutes  they  take 

In  the  playing  can  be  devoted  more 
profitably,  many  persons  feel,  to  a  few 
pieces  carefully  chosen  lor  their  quall- 

I  ties  of  contrast  and  also  for  their  in- 
herent worth.    For  all  the  preludes  are 

I  scarcely  of  equal  value.  Some  are  too 
fragile  really  to  bear  the  strain  of 
public  performance.  And  to  readjust 
one's  menUl  attitude  24  times  In  40 
minutes  Is  not  an  easy  means  to  es- 
thetic delight. 

Probably  Mr.  Muenz  played  each  one 
of  the  preludes  beautifully,  but  one  can 
hardly  feel  that  he  l|nt  the  more  vigor- 
ous pieces  sufficient  emotional  warmth 
to  do  away  with  the  curse  of  a  sweetly 
pallid  monotony.  He  plays  with  admir- 
able tone,  never  forced,  but  lacking 
color  and  brilliancy.  In  the  Chopin  set 
he  Indulged  in  variations  of  rhythm  that 
.rrew  wearisome.  Delightfully,  hotvever, 
he  played,  In  Ms  own  repressed  way, 
the  Bach  minuet,  and  Sgambatl  s  at- 
tractive gavotte.  Nevertheless  it  Is  hard 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Muenz,  of  whom 
such  high  report  spread  abroad,  did  not 
appear  to  finer  advantage  a  year  ago. 


right  now.   Come  in. 


BOLSHEVIK. 


MORE  CANDIDATES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  at  the 
,  witching  hour  of  luncheon.  While  wend- 
I  Ing  my  way  to  Ham's  restaurant  I 
1  passed  Dlnnerman's  Market.    May  they 

join  the  waiting  list  for  the  Hall  of 
I  Fame?     Po.ssibly  they  are  eligible  to, 

that   particular  corner  devoted  to  the 

feeding  of  the  carnivora. 
Boston.     PAULINE  FROST  Iv'ES. 

ISN'T  SHE  A.  DEAR? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'  At  Salamanca.  N.  Y.-Mlss  Lucille 
j  Buck  lives  on  Faun  avenue.  ^  ^  ^ 


M 


THE  FAMINE  IN  EDEN 

Serpent  wary,  quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow. 

Bananas  yes,  bananas  no. 
And  apple-cores  all  in  a  row! 
•  EVE. 


My  heavy  counter  went  aside, 

Fistiana — 
The  false,  false  counter  went  aside, 

Fistiana — 
The  cursed  counter  glanced  aside; 
I  missed  his  nob;  my  blow  was  wide, 

Fistiana — 
My  blow  was  very  wild  and  wide, 

Fistiana! 

They  should  have  sponged  me  where  I 
lay, 

Fistiana; 
How  could  I  rise  and  come  away, 

Fistiana? 
How  should  I  look  the  second  day? 
They  might  have  left  me  where  I  lay, 

Fistiana: 

Bruised,  mauled  and  pounded  Into  clay, 
Fistiana. 
GEORGE  ARNOLD. 


AND  STILL  THEY  COME 

Christian,  Thoroughman  &  Priest,  at- 
torneys-at-law  in  St.  Louis;  Blossom, 
Weed  &  Co.,  fire  and  marine  insurance 
of  the  same  city,  are  already  posted  as 
candidates  for  membership.  | 

"AINT"  ' 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
Touching  on  and  appertaining  to 
"good  English,"  of  which  wc  hear  so' 
much  and  which  we  hear  so  little.  ^ 
Why  this  discrimination  agams,. 
"ainf"'?  It  is  a  useful  little  word,  no 
gender,  nor  number  to  consider;  good 
for  present  and  future  tense.  I  can 
remember  its  usage  for  50  years— long 
before  telephone,  bicycle,  airplane  and 
various  other  words  were  on  the  mar- 
ket. (My  wife  objects  to  Its  use!  Amt 
it  the  truth?").  ^,        _  ,. 

Also,  if  I  have  your  attention:  With 
coal  at  lis.  or  so,  has  no  one  the  in- 
genuity to  combine  the  oil  dumped  over- 
board as  valueless  with  some  absorbent 
for  fuel  at  a  price  to  compete  with 
other  fuels?  ROBERT  HEXRY. 

There's  no  objection,  if  you  insist  on 
saving  "aint,"  especially  if  you  wish  to 
rritate  your  wife  by  exclaiming  "Amt 
nature  grand!"  Nature  can  stand  it, 
pv£n  if  Mrs.  Henry  pouts  and  sulks. 
Vou  can  tell  her  that  Charles  Lamb 
wrote  "aint"  in  ont  of  his  letters:  that 
it  is  often  found  In  representations  of 
ocknev  speech.  You  might  say  "Be 
er"-  also  "how?"  instead  of  "what?" 
Wo  believe  that  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  objected  to  "how?"  When  you 
point  out  an  oblect,  always  do  it  with 
vour  thumb,  makjng  a  .sweeping  ges- 
ture. Never  mind  what  the  latest  book 
on  etiquette  has  to  say  about  genteel 
speech  and  the  conduct  of  life. — Ed. 


"SO    THIS    IS  AMERICA" 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  the  words  of 
wisdom  that  fall  from  th«  "Pf  °f  ^^'^^ 
brated  men  and  women  arriving  in  New 
York  on  trans- Atlantic  steamers 

Rebecca  West  does  not  think  that 
polygamy  is  tbe  remedy  for  England  s 
surnlus  of  2,000,000  women.  'No  man  is 
sufficiently  Interesting  to  ^^^P  J^^^, 
than  one  woman  amused.  She  thmks 
that  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  Is  "a  great  nat-i 
ural  force  like  the  Aurora  Borealis.  ■ 
Mr.  Ibanez,  the  novelist,  believes  In, 
prohibition- for  Americans.  i 
Georgette  Leblanc  says  that  Amen-[ 
can  men  are  the  greatest  husbands  of, 
all  time.  "They  are  good.  They  laugh 
easily.  Life  to  them  is  a  great  game. 
This  accounts,  possibly,  for  the  con- 
stant changing  of  partners  in  the 
"hupper  circle"  and  on  the  stage.  In 
this  sense,  the  men  are  truly  great.  . 

A    PORTMANTEAU  WORD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Taking  the  ball  on  its  20-  yard  line 
Harvard  showed  popwperp  that  nobody 
had  believed  it  had,  this  afternoon  at 
least."— New  York  Times,  Nov.  11.  | 

Jabber wocky,  eh,  what?  Pep,  pop 
and  power.  ^■ 

.UncasvlUe,  CL    ^  ' 


VALUABLE  GIFT 

(Wabash  Dispatch  to  Indianapolis  Xowsl 
Dr.  P.  G.  Moore  "^recently  presented 
t'nclc  J.ack  Higglns,  105  years  old.  with 
a  life  membership  in  the  State  Historical 
Society.  » 


Ve.sterday  afternoon  Mleczylaw  Muenz, 
pi-mist,  played  this  program  before  an 
audience  of  excellent  size  In  Jordan  hall: 
Variations  and  Chorale  on  a  theme  from 

•  Weinen,  Klagen,  Sorgen,  Zagen" 

Bach-Liszt 

.Menuet   ■  •  •  Bach 

r^v'iite    Sgambati 

21  rreludes.  opus  28  .k^""'" 

rioetnr  Gradua  ad  Parnassum  De^bussy 

la  rille  aux  cheveux  do  lln  

Naila   Dohnanyl-Dellbes 

When  Mr.  Muenz  appeared  before  in 
Boston,  a  .matter  of  a  year  or  less  ago. 
by  his  playing,  all  are  agreed,  he  gave 
hl-i  hearers  rare  pleasure,  but  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  his  program  he  tired 
too  many  people.  Evidently  anxious  to. 
please,  yesterday  Mr.  Muenz  arranged  a 
program  of  a  quite  different  sort,  for, 
after  he  had  got  out  of  the  way  the 
Bach-Liszt  piece — which  he  must  surely 
nave  chosen  for  his  own, private  enter- 


THE  MANLY  ART 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  column  of  Nov.  14  you  asked 
whether  I  meant  to  say  that  there  were 
no  knockout  blows  before  gloves  were; 

I  donned  by  the  pugilists. 

I  I  did  not  mean  to  go  so  far  as  that.  | 
Apart  from  the  blow  you  mentioned, 
administered  by  Heenan  to  King,  there 
must  have  been  many  occasions  where 
a  chance  blov7,  catching  a  man  on  the 
point  of  his  jaw,  knocked  him  out;  par- 
ticularly if  he  was  much,  inferior  to  his 
opponent,  and  this  would  be  true  es- 
pecially where  the  blow  was  a  cross- 
counter.  I  think,  however,  that  my  as- 
sertion was  correct  to  the  extent  that 
before  the  protection  of  padded  gloves, 
no  trained  pugilist  ever  fought  without 
constantly  bearing  In  mind  the  danger 
of  breaking  his  knuckles,  and  the  re- 
sulting principle  that  he  must  not  hit 
as  hard  as  he  could,  because  with  bad 
luck  his  blow  might  land  on  the  back 
or  top  of  his  opponent's  head.  And  one 
of  the  elements  of  defence  was  "giving 
the  back  of  your  head"  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  your  opponent  break  his  hand 
on  It. 

When  I  said  that  the  ancients  used 
their  arms  like  flails,  I  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  this  was  inconsistent 
with  skill  in  so  doing;  I  only  meant 
that  they  did  not  use  straight  blows, 
or  hooks  or  other  curving  blows  de- 
livered with  the  weight  of  the  body 
behind  them. 

As  for  the  blow  you  cited,  planted 
by  Harry  Broome  In  Jem  Ward's 
breadbasket,  this  did  not  strike  Ward's 
solar  plexus.  The  solar  plexus  is  above 
the  breadbasket.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  many  nerves  con- 
centrate there,  radiating  from  their 
centre  like  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
Greeks,  at  any  rate  the  Homeric 
Greeks,  believed  this  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  emotions,  combining  all  the  at- 
tributes which  we  distribute  among  the 
brain,  the  heart  and  the  soul.  I  re- 
member some  disagreeable  person  in  the 
Iliad  (I  think  he  was  Thersites,  the 
ugliest  man  who  ever  came  to  Ilium), 
who  had  a  black  one. 

Long  before  Fltzslmmons  thought  of 
using  it  as  a  knockout  objective,  box- 
ers recognized  the  unpleasant  effect  of 
even  a  light  blow  on  the  solar  plexus, 
which  was  sometimes  called  by  them 
the  "mark,"  sometimes  the  "wind." 

Boston.  RAPITO. 


HEENAN   AND  KING 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  statement  was  made  in  your  r  .i-, 
umn  on  the  authority  of  Charles  Reade.l 
as  to  King,  the  English  pugilist,  being; 
knocked  out  by  the  celebrated  Benicia 
Boy  I  have  no  "Fistiana"  to  refer  to,' 
but  had  thought  the  result  of  this  fight  ^ 
was  the  other  way  abouL  Po^^'bly 
they  fought  more  than  once.  I  was  but, 
a  lad  at  the  time,  and  not  especially  i 
interested  in  pugilism  1  recall  ring 
followers  saying  that  Heenan  deterio- ] 
rated  rapidly  after  his  famous  flKlu 
with  Tom  Sayers,  owing  to  his  RLinft 
made  so  much  of  hy  the  English  a  nu 
his  lack  of  restraint.  He  gave  exhibi- 
tions all  over  the  country,  and  became 
extremely  ,K.pular.  Men  who  knew  him 
well  have  told  me  that  Heenan  had  the 
most  superb  figure  they  had  ever  seen 
and  described  him  as  possessing  a  mO!,t 
winning  manner.  He  married  an  aclressi 
named  Menken.  She  was  much  in  the 
limelight  at  that  time,  she  having, 
aroused  much  discussion  o^^l^^^^; 
tire,  or  lack  of  it,  m  the  part  of  Ma- 

''Toften  met  Tom  King  at  Putney, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  it 
being  his  ambition  to  become  a  proles 
sional  sculler  and  bring  back  to  the 
Thames  the  laurels  which  the  Clasper 
•  crowd  had  carried  to  the  Tyne.  He  was 
a  big,  rangy  fellow  of  somewhat  clumpy 
appearance,  though  a  great  dandy.  U 
/as  said  he  had  been  a  sailor.  His 
mentor  was  Harry  Kelley,  «-champion 
of  the  Thames,  who  happened  to  be  also 
instructor  of  the  rowing  club  to  which 
I  belonged.  Kelley,  some  years  later, 
was  one  of  the  Renforth  crew  when 
1  that  oarsman  met  his  tragic  death  dur- 
ing a  race  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  ^  ^  ^ 

We'^^Tow  give  the  quotation  'from 
Charles  Reade's  "The  Comin"  Man  In 
full  (This-llttle  book,  published  in  1878, 
was  originally  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
ntrper'!  weekly.  Reade  was.  insisting 
that  the  natural  man  is  ambidextrous.) 

"In  the  mvsterious  fight  between 
Heenan  and  King,  the  .superiority  of 
Seenan  was  self-evident.  Yet  he  would 
not  play  Heenan.  He  would  not  hi.. 
At  last,  being  taunted  a  bit,  he  gave 
a  snarl  aU-  his  commentators,  took  a 
soring  and  knocked  his  opponent  into 
the  air,  so  that  in  falling  his  head 
struck  the  ground  first,  and  ho  old  not 
come  to  time,  and  there  the.  fight  ended 
by  the  rules  of  the  ring.  I  saw  this 
blow  given.  It  was  a  left-handed  blow. 
—Ed. 

THE   MAGNIFICENT  MENKEN 

Yes  Heenan  was  the  second  husband 
of  that  beautiful  and  brilliant  woman, 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  Her  poems,  col- 
lected in  a  volume  entitled  "Tnfelicia, 
are  many  of  them  in  "free  verse,"  writ- 
ten long  before  those  of  Laforgue,  Gus- 
tave  Kahn  and  Miss  Lowell.  She  played 
in  New  York  on  April  30,  1S60,  under 
the  name  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Heenan,  but 
in  1S61  she  married  Robert  H.  Newell, 
now  remembered  as  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  ' 
In  1866  she  married  James  Barkley.  On 
the  stage  she  was  more  than  an  en- 
chanting Mazeppa.  She  played  Bianca 
in  "Fazio"  and  Lucrezia  Borgia  ad- 
mirably according  to  contemporaneous 
report.  She  excelled  in  song  and  the 
dance.  She  triumphed  in  London:  also 
in  Paris  where  she  died  in  1868.  When 
,Sarah  Dowe  replaced  her  in  Pans  m 
"Les  Pirates  de  la  Savane."  Miss  Dowe 
vexed  Barbey  d'AureviUy  by  attempting 
to  imitate  Adah,  arranging  her  hair  in 
the  .manner  that  gave  "an  adorably 
roguish  air  to  Miss  Menken,  the  boyish 
girl  She  was  not  even  the  ghost  of 
Miss  Menken— the  phantom  of  the  one 
recently  taken  by  the  Horse  of  Death 
on  its  back— for  Miss  Menken  is  dead, 
wholly  dead." 

It  was  In  the  year  of  her  death  that 
we  saw  In  a  New  York  bookshop  a 
volume  of  30  or  40  photographs  of  Miss 
Menken,  once  the  album  of  some  ad- 
mirer.   The  clerk  asked  only  $4  or  $5 

for  it.  Alas,  we  were  too  young  to 
know  the  future  valti^  of  the  collection. 
We  may  add,  in  strictest  confidence, 
that  we  did  not  have  the  money  either 
with  us  or  on  the  inantleplece  In  our 
room  near  the  Hudson  river.  It  was  » 
yest  of  years — Tostee  was  to  be  seen  in 
'•La  Grand  Duchess"  at  Pike's  Opera 
House;  Lydia  Thompson's  British 
Blondes  were  at  Wood's  Museum;  Nelse 
Seymour  was  playing  the  Duke  in  a 
burlesque  of.  "Lucrezia  Borgia"  at  Bry- 
ant's Minstels  in  Fourteenth  street. 


A  MACEDONIAN  CRY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  some  of  these  "old-timers"  Send 
in  a  rhyme  of  long  ago  about  the 
"Banks  of  the  Tennessee,"  wherein  the 
captain  of  a  river  boat  notices  a  man 
frantically  waving  on  the  shore,  and 
thinking  to  get  another  passenger 
heaves  to  and  lands.  But  the  man  didn't 
go  aboard,  and  to  the  captain's  im- 
patient question  and  command  to  hurry 
aboard,  replied  that  he  wa.s  not  signal- 
ing the  boat,  but  was  only  shooing  off 
the  mosquitoes  on' "the  "banfcs  of  the 
Tennessee."  L.  A.  H. 

Atlantic. 


'  Mai 

_   I  of  t 
lind  In 
Iinotlier. 


I,,  FAREW 

my  last  correspondence 
1  Gazette  I  will  say  this 
.  f  Lyme  Center:  1  have 
1  you  In  sorrow,  sadnees. 

.ill  or  which  I  have  been 
i\>.  lf,  and  as  I  have  ac- 
inii  In  the  capital  city  of 
■  be  absent  from  your 
time.  I  suggest  the 
I  I  nily"  as  your  motto 
».\.ryday  deeds  with  one 
,nd  all  strive  to  make  yom" 


k.mlet  n  l- Uer  place  to  live  In.  I  have 
0™*  your  corresponding  and  written 
ibUuarl.  :  of  your  loved  ones  gone  to 
irnal  .  .  st  in  the  best  manner  1 
Id  -i.  aing  up  as  late  as  midnight 
r'mv  day'."  work  to  do  the  same, 
I  fullv  realH:e  th«  best  that  was  In 
W  n'net.H,  good.  I  wish  to  thank 
jre-is  for  its  numerous  courtesies. 
Wasant  relations  will  never  be 
•  11  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
to  the  many  readers  of  the 
out  of  town  as  well  as  In  town, 
vour  nice  letters  I  have  received 
IrfcJiiiinendation.  Wishing  you  all  fu- 
turTsu^-'  CSs  and  happiness.  Your  late 
correspondent. ^^^^^^  B.  PALMER." 

night  the   Ukrainian  National 
Alexander  Koshetz,  conductor, 
a  concert  In  Symphony  hall,  at 
h  he  had  the  help  of  Ewssel  Be- 
soft,  "cellist,  and  the  latter'a  ex- 
nt  accompanist,  Nicholas  Stember. 
choru.s  sang: 

ianka  Cut  the  Silken  Grass,  Stup- 
^y;  From  the  Mountains  and  the 
oys,  Stetzenka;  Suites  of  Christmas 
New  Year  Carols,  Lylssenko;  Our 
>•  of  Potohaiv,  Leontovich;  Young 
ana,  Koshetz;  Lullaby,  Barvlnsky- 

•  letz;   "Kolomyika"   Song,  Kolessa; 
Wind  is  Whispering  on  the  House, 

>enko;  Listen  to  the  Lambs,  Dett; 

•  ma  Blanca,  Tejafla-Koshetz;  The 
,1  Folks  at  Home,  Foster-Koshetz; 
tente  Nina  (arranged  by)  Koshetz; 
fsanna,  Foster-Ko.shetz.    Mr.  Belous- 

■•   played  Variations   sur   un*  theme 
■0,  Tschalkowsky;  Etude,  Scriabin; 
ise  Orientale,  Rachmaninoff;  Sere- 
ide  Espagnole,  Giazounoff. 
Mr.     Koshetz     has  developed 


'his 


'orus  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  vlr- 
Mty  than  that  of  last  year,  which 
aying  much.    The  usual  attributes 
fine   choral  singing   he  has  main- 
Ined  as  good  as  before,  including  a 
fie  range  of  both  shading  and  dynam- 
and  a  perfect  attack  and  release, 
actual  qtiallty  of  tone  he  has  im- 
ved.    Jtost  extraordinary,  though,  of 
is  the  development  of  orchestral  ef- 
ts which  laet  year  were  merely  sug- 
i,t.ed.    Last  night,  especially  in  Mr. 
:oshetz'B  own  arrangement  of  songs, 
ny  one  with  eyes  shut  would  have 
»-om  a  curious  sort  of  orchestra  sat 
laying  on  the  stage. 
Wliether  or  not  the  appeal  of  ancient 
ational  music  and  folk  song  is  height- 
ned  by  means  of  all  this  elaboration  is 
olely  a  matter  of  taste.    The  hearty 
pplauss  last  night  indicated  that  most 
eople  liked   the   music   thus  dressed 
ut.    To  other  persons,  evidently  in  a 
minority,  it  all  seemed  singularly  In- 
xpresjlve.    Beautiful  as  music  these 
jrrangements  may  well  be,  but  in  galn- 
tig  kpowlngncss  surely  they  have  lost 
he   ^>nlanelty,    the    artlessness,  by 
fhlcbfolk  song  moves  us  most  forcibly, 
lanneredly  performing  last  night  these 
ophisticated  arrangements,  the  chorus 
earned  less  a  body  of  "national"  sinj- 
n  than   a  highly  accomplished  glee 
lub. 

Mo^  attractive  of  the  songs  were 
hose  Siiorned  the  least,  particularly  the 
Koloiiiyika"  song,  "The  Wind  Is  Wlvis- 
lerlng.  on  the  House,"  and  a  sprightly 
ncore  piece.  Many  encores,  by  the 
fsy,  and  a  delay  of  a  quarter  of  an 
our  in  beginning  the  concert,  brought 
he  American  and  Mexican  songs  for- 
<ar<J  too  late  for  everybody  to  hear, 
"hey  might,  to  the  advantage  of  varl- 
ty,  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
TanL-i  Mr.  Beloussoft  played  his  solos 
■ith  Wrong,  sweet  tone,  a  brilliant  tech- 
'  •(\nt,  and  fine  musical  style.  He  re- 
■  ed  several  encore^,  too,         R.  R.  G. 

j  First  Pension  Concert  Drawsj 
'  Large  Audience 


Murmurs");'  GoetterdamnierunR  "IIT"- 
enhllde  s  Immolation  scene  and  closej. 
Mine.  Matzenauer. 

It  Is  not  every  fragment  which  can 
EUgge.st  the  beauty  of  the  whole  or 
which  has  sufflcfent  beauty  in  Itself  to 
rouse  keen  delight.  Even  fragments  of 
Wagner's  operas,  of  which  a  "Wagner 
Concert"  must  perforce  chiefly  consist, 
frequently  leave  behind  them  a  scrappy 
effect  of  incoherence.  They  did  yester- 
day, except  the  excerpts  from  Goel- 
terdaemmerung"  and  the  Urst  act  of 
••Tannhaeuser,"  which,  long  enough  to 
establish  their  moods,  thus  could  gain 
their  ends.  Brilliantly  Indeed  Mr 
Monteux  road  the  Bacchanale  with 
amazing  splendor  of  sound;  an<l  he 
reached  an  Impressive  height  of  elo- 
quence In  the  Immolation  scene. 

At  another  pension  concert,  or  even 
at  any  orchestral  concert,  w'hy  not  carry 
so  successful  a  proceeding  further.  . 

In  Boston  we  hear  little  opera,  and 
when  we  do  the  orchestra  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra- 
Mr.  Gerlcke,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
made  an  effort  no  less  than  sensational  ^ 
bv  following  the  "Tannhaeuser  overture 
With  the  "Bacchanale"  and  the  first 
scene  duet  sung  by  Miss  Ternlna  and 
Ellison  Van  Hoose.  Even  m  the  opera 
house  a  performance  like  unto  that  is 
not  often  heard.  Why  would  it  not 
prove  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  last  scene 
of  "Siegfried"  in  concert,  a  scene  that 
(scarcely  a  living  tenor  has  the  voice 
'to  sing  adequately  on  the  stage,  after 
he   has   struggled   with    two  exactmg 

There  are  other  scenes,  too,  for  in- 
stance that  of  the  Norns,  which  Is  not 
often  sung  at  all.  And,  not  to  halt  at 
Wagner,  how  many  people  have  heard 
the  finale  of  "Don  Giovanni"?  The  ex- 
Ipei^ent,  at  all  events,  could  do  no 
iharm,  and  one  may  venture  to  guess 
ithat  two  or  three  long  excerpts  Judic- 
iously chosen  would  leave  a  deeper  Im- 
pression behind  them  than  bits  of  thie 
opera  and  that. 

Would  Mme.  Matzenauer  agree  to  this 
opinion?  Assuredly  she  did  not  reach 
the  height  in  the  short  Isolde  narrative 
which  she  attained  in  the  far  more 
complete  organic  whole  of  the  Immola- 
tion Bcene.  Though  a  mezzo-soprano, 
and  so  unable  to  give  to  music  too  high 
for  her  the  quality  of  tone  Wagner  (who 
I  knew  beyond  all  others  how  to  write 
for  the  voice)  had  in  mind,  she  sang 
this  scene,  from  the  dramatic  point  of 
view,  no  less  than  grandly.  Vocally  she 
proved  herself  a  model  for  many  a 
Wagner  singer  to  follow — and  especially 
for  such  mezzo  sopranos  as  aspire  to 
soprano  roles. 

The  audience  was  both  large  and  en- 
ithusiastic.  R-  R-  G- 


People's   Symphony  Concert 
Greatly  Enjoyed 


For  the  first  pension  fund  concert  _ 
tile  season  by  the  Boston  Symphon; 

i  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  with  the  helj    =  —   

I  , in,.  J  corded  his  meed  of  applause 

of  Margaret  Matzenauer,  mezzo  soprano,  ^^^^  program  for  next  Su 
I  gave  this  program  yesterday  afternoor 


The  People's  Syniphfjny  Orchestra, 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conducting,  presented 
Its  third  program  of  the  current  season 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre.  , 'Phe  program  was  as  follows: 
W/:ff,  Sym'ruony  No.  3,  "In  ..the  Woods"; 
LeojioAvallo,  Prologue.  "I  Pagliacci"; 
Dvorak-  Slavonic  Dances  Nos.  1  and  2; 
MscKenzle — Benedictus  from  Six  Violin 
Pieces;  Hosmer— Southern  Rhapsody.. 
John  S.  Codman,  baritone,  w^as  the  as-' 
sistlng  artist. 

After  slumbering  peacefully  in  some  i 
forgotten  niche  for  many  a  year.  In 
the  end  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  I 
Mollenhauer,  the  symphony  of  the  after- 
noon,  which   enjoyed   no   small  popu- 
larity in  its  day,  was  well  received. 

Mr.  Codman  displayed  a  baritone 
voice  of  pleasing  quality  and  passable 
volume,  but  his  interpretation  of  the 
woes  and  joys  of  the  buffoon,  which  in- 
troduces Leoncavallo's  melodrama,  was 
totally  lacking  in  the  dramatic  inten- 
sity which  should  accompany  it.  The 
equally  dramatic  "Two  Grenadiers"  of 
Schumann,  suns  in  English,  followed  as 
an  encore  and  likewise  failed  of  its 
dramatic  purpose.  However,  Mr.  Cod- 
man's  diction  is  excellent. 

Dvorak's  sprightly  Slavonic  Dances 
were  played  with  a  vim  and  eloquence 
that  made  them  positively  appealing, 
and  MacKenzie's  Benedictus  was  given 
r.  sympathetic  reading. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  his  Southern  Rhap- 
.■^ody,  after  a  somewhat  desultory  in- 
troduction and  chanting  of  several  ot 
the  old  tunes,  rose  to  heights  we'.I 
above  medioorlty  in  his  handling  ot 
the  climax,  in  which  the  horns  sing 
"Way  Down  Upon  the  Suwanee  River," 
while  the  strings  play  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  "Dixie."  The  piece  was  en- 
thusiastips(Ily  received,  and  Mr.  Hosmer, 
who  v.as^  among  the  audience,  was  ac- 


The  program  for  next  Suncfay  after- 
I'oon  wilt  inriude:  Volbach's  symphonic 
I  III  Symphony  hall:    Die   Melsterslngei  poem.  "Es  waren  zwel  Kofenigsklnder"; 

(prelude);  a  Siegfried  Idyll;  Tristar  ^i^hubeifs  Unfinished  Symphony;  Saint- 
J.^  ^  ,  ^.  T\  Saen's  pianoforte  concerto  in  B  minor; 

Und  Isolde  (Isoldes  Narrative,  act  I)i  Andrea's  "Llebesgefluester"  and  the 
J  (Mme.  Matzenauer);  Tanhaeuser  (prei  ,,verture  to  Verdi's  "La  Forza  del  Des- 
llude  to  act  III);  Tannhaeser  (BaochanJ  tino."  Mme.  Szumowska,  pianist,  will 
I  ale,  act  I.  scene  1);  Die  Walkure  ("Ride  ^Uting  artist. 

♦  ho  Valkyries");  Siegfried  ("Forest  t 


"THE  LOVE  CHILD" 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  Plymouth  Theatre:  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  "The  Love  O.Ud,"  a  play 
in  four  acts  and  five  scenes  by  Martin 
Brown,  based  on  "L'Enfant  d'AWour," 
Dy  Henry  Batallle.  which  was  produced 
■  at  the  Porte-Salnt-Martm,  Paris,  in  19X1, 
with  Mme.  Rejane  as  the  mother. 

;  Marie  Grace  Fielding 

Harry  Harry  Glbb« 

'  Laura "xhoVna  Janet  Beecher 

KuBene  Thorne  Kenneih  Thomsoa 

Allne  DeMar  •  • 

Gahy   Mulligan  Eleanor  WUIUms 

Relna  CUve  .Margaret  Bird 

Kilty  Lansing  Grace  Kennard 

Paul  Brander   Lee  Baker 

Helen    Brander  Helen  Baxter 

smith  Roy  Walling 

No  one  should  blame  Mr.  Brown  for 
giving  the  characters  English  namee.  or 
transferring  the  scene  of  action  to  a 
country  where  English  is  spoken.  Vfe 
have  all  seen  Americans  make  a  sad 
mess  of  It  when  they  were  called  upon 
in  the  adaptation  of  a  French  play  to 
portray  a  Frenchman  of  high  degree, 
or  a  haughty  but  impecunious  French 
duchess.  (We  still  remember  Mr.  Gil- 
ette  trying  to  take  the  part  of  the 
herculean  Frenchman  In  Bernstein  s 
"Samson.")  But  did  Mr.  Brown  have 
the  right  to  make  material  changes  in 
Bataille's  drama;  to  turn  Brander.  as 
he  calls  him,  into  a  more  respectable 
character;  to  leave  out  the  important 
fact  that  Brander  had  been  crooked  on 
the  race  track  and  that  Eugene,  having 
the  proofs,  could  use  them  as  a  filial 
blackmailer  In  addition  to  his  com- 
promising Brander's  daughter? 

Had  Mr.  Brown  the  right  to  lay 
stress  on  an  Insane  wife  to  make  Laura 
more  excusable  for  being  (Brander's 
mistress  in  the  hope  of  ultimately 
marrying  him?  Had  Mr.  Brown  the 
right  to  turn  Aline  into  a  gospel-eyed 
Innocent?  And  finally,  had  he  the  right 
to  provide  a  happy  ending?  For  m  the 
original,  Eugene,  not  so  likeable  a 
character  as  presented  by  Mr.  Brown, 
thinking  there's  no  place  for  him,  goes 
to  a  mine  somewher»  near  Chicago,  or 
some  other  city  of  the  middle  West. 

So  that  now  we  have  more  to  do  with 
Mr.  Brown's  play  than  Bataille's. 

As  this  play  Is  adapted,  it  still  gives 
opportunity  for  powerful  acting.  That 
Miss  Beecher.  Miss  Baxter  and  Messrs. 
Baker.  Thomson  and  Gibbs  played  their 
respective  parts  as  well  as  they  did  Is 
surprising,  for  the  rude  behavior  of  a 
large  part  of  the  audience  must  cer- 
tainly have  surprised,  annoyed  and 
shocked  them,  as  this  behavior  disgust- 
ed the  many  playgoers  who  wished  to 
appreciate  the  play  and  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  plot  aa  told  by  Mr.  Brown  and 
by  Batallle  Is  essentially  the  same. 
A  woman  has  been  a  man's  mistress 
for  17  years.  His  passion  has  cooled, 
and,  appointed  to  an  Important  ofllce. 
he  feels  that  he  cannot  afford  to  lose 
caste  by  marrying  her.  She  has  had 
a  son  by  a  former  lover.  The  boy  has 
been  neglected  by  her,  not  in  a  pe- 
cuniary way,  but  she  has  kept  him 
from  her,  fearing  that  by  her  ac- 
knowledgement and  his  presence  she 
would  be  convicted  of  being  no  longer 
young.  When  Brander  breaks  with 
her  the  boy  wishes  to  be  her  avenger, 
for  he  has  pride  and  he  has  loved  her. 
Brander's  daughter,  a  forward  young 
miss,  about  to  be  married.  Is  enamored 
of  Eugene.  When  he  stops  his  mother 
from  killing  herself  in  her  despair,  he 
Invites  Helen  to  his  studio. 

She  had  already  begged  for  a  meeting. 
He  could  easily  have  seduced  her,  for 
she  met  him  more  than  halt  way.  It 
was  enough  that  she  is  compromised. 
Armed  with  this  weapon,  forces 
Brander  to  propose  marriage  to  his  dis- 
carded mistress.  In  Mr.  Brown  s  play 
she  refuses,  for  she  wishes  to  devote 
herself  to  her  son  and  his  betrothed 
but  as  the  curtain  falls  she  holds  out 
hope  to  Brander  ot  a  marriage  In  the 
future.    Some  day,  some  day! 

vrhen  Bataille's  play  was  produced  in 
Paris  it  was  reproached  by  leading 
critics  for  the  repulsive  situations:  the 
mistress  beating  vainly  on  the  door  of 
her  ex-lover  ;  the  son  taking  advantage 
of  a  super-heated  girl;  the  scene  be- 
tween tlie  ex-lover  and  the  son.  No 
doubt  good  Mr.  Brown  has  softened  the 
play  In  certain  ways,  but  was  Batallle 
guilty  of  the  cheap,  the  coarse  lines, 
especially  those  given  to  Gaby  In  the 
first  act? 

The  play  as  "adapted  for  the  Ameri- 
can stage"  is  not  one  to  excite  pity  or 
purify  the  passions.  Granting  that  Mr. 
Brown  gave  to  Brander' and  Eugene  a 
better  character,  they  nevertheless  de- 
serve the  Insults  they  exchange  In  the 
third  act.  As  for  Laura,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  play,  "made"  Brander  a  great 
man  in  the  community  by  her  advice 
and  wisdom,  she  does  not  show  this 
strong  nature  by  her  actions  or  her 
talk.  She  is  simply  a  <ieeply  wounded 
woman,  still  loving  the  man  that  cast 
her  off,  and  trying  to  win  him  back.  Aa 
for  Helen.  fh»  might  have  been  Intro- 


1 


duced  in  the  Ingenious  Marcel  Prevost  b 
"Les  Deml-Vlerges."  I 
According  to  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr.    Brown,    the    performance   by  the 
leading  players    was    often  engrossed, 
especially    that    of    Mr.    Thomson  as 
Eugene.    He  made  the  boy  natural  and 
sympathetic;  quietly  convincing  In  the 
earlier  scenes  with  his  mother.  In  the 
trying  scene  with  Helen;  In  the  "scene-a  . 
falre"   with   Brander.     Miss  Fregfijifk  /SZJA^^ 
played  the  part  of  the  mother  effectively 
In  the  various  moods,  except  pernaijo 
In  the  painful  scene  where  she  beats 
upon  Brander's  door;  yet  here  she  re- 
frained from  extravagance  in  passion- 
ate entreaty. 

One  might  reasonably  have  expected 
a  more  forcible,  a  sterner  Brander  than 
Mr.  Baker's,  for  Brander's  Inherent 
brutality  was  not  sufficiently  brought 
out.  Ml!53  Walling  hinted,  not  too  broad- 
ly, at  Helen's  amorous  frenzy,  and  was 
Indeed  a  temptation.  A  word  of  praise 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  Glbbs's  portrayal 
of  the  faithful  retainer. 

But  as  we  have  said,  that  the  players 
could  do  themselves  justice  at  all  In 
view  of  the  behavior  of  many  In  the 
audience — did  they  think  the  play  a 
farce  comedy? — spoke  volumes  for  their 
I  self  control,  for  their  absorption  in  the 
allotted  task. 


Again,  their  Individual  Imperfections 
being    great,   they  are,   moreover,   en-  : 
larged  by  their  aggregation;  and  being  | 
erroneous  in  their  single  numbers,  once  • 
huddled    together,    they    will    be  error 
Itself.    For  being  a  confusion  ot  knaves 
and  fools,  and  a  farraginous  concur- 
rence of  all  conditions,  tempers,  sexes, 
and  ages.  It  Is  but  natural  if  their  de- 
terminations be  monstrous,  and  many 
w-aye    inconsistent    with    truth.  And 
therefore   wise   men   have  always  ap- 
plauded   their   own   Judgment,    In  the 
contradiction  of  that  of  the  people.— 
Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


A  VERMONT  TURNOVER 

(Vermont  Journal,  Windsor) 
Czarkies  was  arrested  by  Sheriff  W. 
L.  Fairbanks  Monday  of  last  week  after 
a  body  writ  had  been  sworn  out  by  Mrs. 
Jose  Burik,  who  was  seriously  turned 
over  on  the  Claremont-Oharlestown, 
N.  H.,  highway. 


NONSENSE   FOR  CHILDREN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Cii.   I  iiSto.i  fcos.n  to  httve  had  a. 

vast  .'Store  of  material  to  entertain  the 
youngsters  before  Mother  Goose  pub- 
lished any  of  her  tales.  I  remember 
parts  of  several  that  have  come  down 
to  me.  and  should  like  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  has  any  more  of  this: 

"His  blood-red  eye  and  timber  toe 
*    *  * 

I  And  his  bandy  legs  went  we-^o-wo 
I  And  his  hop-o-klck  feet  did  beat  the 
dsow  (door)." 

It    ended   with   a  shuffling  Jig   and  I 
.  whistle.    I   send  the   following   In  the 
isame  strain  as  that  published  in  last 
Tuesday's  column: 

"Jump  out  of  wisboree-wee  (bed); 
put  on  your  fortune  crackers  (breeches), 
come  down  and  see  a  white-faced 
simona  (cat),  has  gone  up  high  cock- 
a-lorum  (cock  loft,  highest  room  In  the 
'louse)  with  a  red  carnation  (firebrand 
tied  to  the  tail)  and  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
absolution  (water)  we'd  be  all  undone." 
Melrose.  J.  M.  PULLEY. 


SOCIETY  NOTE 

"The  National  Canners  say  that  a  10 
per  cent.  Increase  in  the  sale  ot  sauer- 
kraut in  10  years  proves  that  Society 
has  taken  up  the  dish." 

Aha!  "Society"  has  served  sausages 
and  scrambled  eggs  after  night  dances, 
we  are  credibly  informed.  Now  comes 
sauerkraut,  though  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son assures  us  that  he  has  not  yet  seen 
il  passed  at  formal  dinner — Sh-h-h.  to 
how  many  has  he  been  invited?  We 
take  the  canners'  word  for  it,  and  soon 
we  may  expect  to  find  beefsteak  with 
onions  the  piece  de  resistance  at  the 
pompous  feasts  of  those  known  to  the 
haberdashers  and  interior  decorators  as 
"our  best  people." 

.A^s  for  sauerkraut,  it  is  said  to  be 
highly  antiscorbutic,  but  it  has  been 
despised  by  some.  Hocus  in  .\rbuthnot's 
satire  pitied  the  Hollanders:  "Poor 
Frog  .  .  .  his  children  don't  eat  _ 
bit  of  good  victuals  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other,  but  live  upon  salt  herring 
cojure  crud  and  borecole."  Did  not  Col 
Henry  Esmond  say:  "It  wounded  our 
English  pride  to  think  that  a  shabby 
High  -  Dutch  duke  .  .  .  whom  we 
chose  to  represent  as  a  sort  ot  German 
boor,  feeding  on  traia-oil  and  sour- 
crout.  with  a  bevy  of  mistresses  in  a 
barn,  should  come  to  reign  over  the 
proudest  and  most  polished  people  in 
the  world." 

But  we  find  Thomas  Hood  admitting 
!  the  dish  into  verse  in  his  "Knight  and 


he  Dragot.  the  peasants  be- 1 

ech  Sir  V<.ij  u!   liie  Drachenfels  for 

lief  against  a  monster: 
-Voble  lord  of  the  soil, 
■f  Its  corn  and  Its  oil, 
■!  Its  wine,  only  fit  for  such  gentles! 
■  f  our  carp  and  sauerkraut, 
If  our  carp  and  our  trout. 
>ur  black  bread,  and  black  puddings, 
and  lentils!" 

Then  there  is  Hans  Broltmann: 
WiU'st  dou  learn  de  Deutsche  Sprache? 

Dou  nioost  eat  apout  a  peck 
'..  wef  k,  of  stringing  sauerkraut, 

An  scpen  pfoundts  of  speck.  ■ 
lit  Gott  knows  vot  in  vinegar, 

Und  deuce  knows  vot  in  rum. 
;)is  Ish  de  only  cerdain  vay 

To  make  de  accents  coom. 


A  PUGILIST'S  STOMACH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  cultured  patron  of  the  ring  who 

I  ead  rny  remarks  about  the  solar  plexus, 
■  hlch  you  published  on  Nov.  14,  has 
haracterized  them  as  what  he  called 

null. 

Incidentally,  he  stated  that  the  term 
bread-basket  (which  you  used  In  de- 

•-ribing  the  m.-'tch  between  Harry 
Broome  and  Jem  Ward),  has  now  be- 
come obsolete.  Nowadays,  lie  said, 
kitchen  Is  the  word.  It  was  there,  he 
said,  that  Fitzsimmons  hit  Corbett;  a 
physiologically-romantic  reporter  dig- 
nified the  locality  by  the  double-bar- 
relled name  of  solar  plexus,  which 
caught  the  public's  fancy,  and  made 
this  organ  unjustifiably  famous.    It,  he 

aid,  never  played  any  part  in  boxing, 

■iher  in  the  Fitzsimmons-Corbett  fight 

ir  otherwise. 

His  epithet  of  Bull  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  solar  plexus  item.  When 

sked  whit  would  happen  to  the  victim 
a  modern,  hard-hitting  boxer  should 
ear  a  cestus  and  with  it  land  upon 

in  opponent's  jaw,  he  replied  (I  expur- 
-ate  his  language),  "It  would  kill  him." 
To  return   to  the  Fltzsimmons-Cor- 

■ett  fight,  something  enlightening  may, 
.lerhaps,  be  found  in  Mr.  Dooley's  ac- 
count of  it.  which  X  suggest  you  look 
at.  I  remember  that  he  reported  the  en- 
couraging remarks  of  the  then  Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons,  who,  seated  at  the  ring- 
side, called  out:  "Soak  him  In  the  slats,  i 
Bob";  but  I  have  forgotten  how  the 
knock-out  blow  was  described. 

RAPITO. 

How  carelessly  men  read!  We  did  not 
use  the  term  "bread-basket";  we  quot- 
ed Charles  Reade,  a  far  better  man. 
"Nowadays,  kitchen  is  the  word":  But 
"kitchen"  is  an  old  word  for  stomach, 
as  are  bread-room,  dumpling  depot,  vict- 
ualling office,  porridge-bowl.  Did  "Lit- 
!e  Mary"  come  In  with  Barrle's  play  in 
1 903,' or  was  1*  in  use  before  that  year? 
In  the  late  fifties  of  the  last  century 
American  pugilists  called  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  the  mark. — Ed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

MONEY  SAVED  ON  BCBLDrNG 
New    Haven    Orphan    Asylum   Will  Cost 
I>eii8  Than  $20,000  If  Built  Six  Montha 

— The  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
Oct.  30,  1923. 

Under  the  circumstances,  does  it  not 
<=eeni  un\vlse  for  the  orphans  to  wish 

uilding  operations?  By  waiting  until 
•wo  or  three  years  ago  they  may  be 
able  to  dictate  their  own  terms. 

J.  W.  C. 

i    COPLET    THEATRE.— "The  CVver 
I  Ones,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Alfred 
Sutro,  Henry  Jewett's  Repertory  Com- 
pany.   The  cast: 

Thompson   Charles  Hatmpden 

Athene  Settle  Violet  Paget 

Irene  Marrable.  ........ .Alice  Brom  ey  Wilson 

Peter  Marrab'.e.  . .  C.  Wor^Uey  Hns'.e 

Doris  MarraMe  Katherlne  SUndiog 

Harold  Marrable  Philip  Tonge 

Wilfred  Callender  Alan  Mowbray 

Rose  E.''ficli  Hilda  I'lowripcht 

David  Brficls  Harold  We-st 

Martin   Cecil  Masniis 

,  Mrs.  Smnll  May  Bliss 

P.rown  L.  Pa"'  S<-ott 

I  Hannibal  Pipkin  E.  E.  Olive 

,  James   ^  Timothy  Huntley 

Mr.  Jewetfs  company  played  this 
IMece  for  i:wo  weeks  in  November,  1120, 
Miss  Ediss  doing  Mrs.  Small  and  Mr. 
Cllvp,  if  memory  serves.  Pipkin  Other- 

I  wise  the  cast  was  new  last  night — and 

1  l)(=ttered. 

I  It  would  never  do  to  d^-ulge  Mr. 
i  Sutro's  plot.  Not  that  it  is  much  of  a 
1  nlot,  for  the  logical  development  of  his 
Iramatlc  scheme  is  by  no  means  this 
playwright's  strongest  point.  Strong 
points  he  has,  however.  In  plenty,  too. 
Throughout  the  entire  first  act,  for  In- 
stance, Mr.  Sutro  let  loose  a  stream  of 
talk  as  good  as  one  would  wish  to 
hear,  with  many  a  witty  remark  to 
brighten  It.  ^ut  without  any  strain 
after  wit. 

Amazingly  well  this  dialogue  set  for- 
ward the  characters  of  the  persons  on 
the  stage.  Not  every  man  who  writes 
plays  could  succeed,  without  for  an  in- 
stant doing  violence  to  what  is  natural, 
in  contriving  so  brilliant  a  first  -"t 


Mr.  5utrfi  cou'.ri  not  keep  It  up.  But 
he  had  In  hand  a  hilariously  funny  sit- 
uation out  of  which  to  make  his  second 
act;  he  set  anarchists,  pseudo-anarch- 
!.«ts,  charwomen,  valets  and  gentlefolk 
to  drinking  tea  together.  Little  was 
said  to  the  purpose,  and  less  was  done, 
but  the  ridiculousness  of  the  combina- 
tion served  to  make  an  unusually  funny 

For  the  third  act,  too,  Mr.  Sutro  had 
a  droll  situation  of  which  he  made  the 
most.  Then  he  found  himself  in  straits 
to  end  the  play.  He  tried  again  for 
good  dialogue,  but  could  not  discover 
much.  So  he  sought  refuge  in  bustle 
and  commotion,  which  answered  very 
well. 

The  acting  did  much  to  help  the  play 
along.  In  the  first  act  Miss  Wilson, 
Mr.  Husle  and  Mr.  Mowbray,  all  three 
possessed  of  true  comic  force  and  real 
sense  of  character,  played  admirably  In 
high  comedy  vein.  Miss  Paget,  Miss 
Standing  and  Mr.  Tonge  helped  effi- 
ciently. In  the  scene  of  the  tea  party 
Miss  Plowrlght  showed  herself  a  player 
of  individual  charf,  Mr.  West,  himself, 
an  actor  of  distinction. 

The  others,  all  as  broadly  farcical  as 
the  situation  demanded,  none  the  less 
gave  sharply  defined  character  studlee. 
Miss  Edlss's  make-up! — ^but  one  was  as 
funny  as  the  rest.  Miss  Wilson.  Mlas 
Paget  and  Mr.  Cllve  made  the  one  real 
scene  In  the  last  act  highly  diverting. 

The  play  might  be  better,  but  excel- 
lent acting  made  of  It  an  evening  of 
Hvely  entertainment.  The  first  act  In 
Itself  l3  worth  going  to  see,  and  some 
•vould  find  the  eeoond  funnier  still. 

R.  R.  G. 


■jrse  White's 
Second  week. 


Scan- 
Four  I 


dal.s  of  1923. 
In  all. 

SELWYX — "Two  Fellows  and  a 
Girl."  an  amusing  comedy  by  Vin- 
cent Lawrence  with  Ruth  Shep- 
ley.  John  Halliday  and  Allan 
Dinehart  and  Claiborne  Foster. 
Second  week. 

SHUBERT— "Mary  Jane  McKane." 
a  capital  musical  comedy,  with 
Mary  Hay  and  Hal  Skelly.  Third 
week. 

TREMONT-"Llttle  Nellie  Kelly," 
a  lively  musical  comedy  by  George 
M.  Cohan,  with  Elizabeth  Hines. 
Return  engagement.  Second  week. 
Four  in  all. 

WILBUR— "Sally,  Irene  and  Mary." 
a  delightful  musical  comedy  of 
New  York  life,  with  Eddie  Dowl- 
Ing.    Last  two  weeks. 

MAJESTIC   THEATRE:    "Dew  Drop 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  book 


Inn, 


ST.    JAMES    THEATRE:  -Maaeiine 
and  the  Movies,"  a  farce  in  two  acts,  a 
prologue  and  an  epilogue  by  George  M.  I 
Cohan.    First  time  in  Boston.  | 

Garrison  Paige  Walter  Gilbert 

Haryey   I 

Madeline   Adelyn  IVu.shnell  ; 

Accie  Jill  Mlddeton 

MadlVn  ..."T.  Harold  Obasei 

Tonv°  Burgess  Houston  Richards 

Andrew   •  •Ka^'*,.^'^  ^'jl^ll 

Violet   

Bel  a  .  T...  .Alice  Brlcker 

Goldherg   K«lPh 

CallahaS  '^""J^^^n  w^n 

Policeman   Joseph  feuUivan 

Two  seasons  ago,  to  introduce  his 
daughter.  Georgette,  tc  the  American 
stage,  George  Cohan  wrote  "Madeline 
and  the  Movies."  which  the  Boston 
Stock  Companv  presented  last  night  as 
'  their  contribution  to  the  Cohan  Jubilee 
now  being  celebrated  In  the  Boston  the- 
atres. Complications  prevented  the  play 
from  establLshing  long  run  in  New 
York;  it  was  not  seen  elsewhere  except 
brleflv  In  Chicago  and  called  "Garrison 
and  the  Girls"  with  Donald  Brian  as 
the  star.  With  Its  original  title  re- 
stored, the  piece  was  played  strangely 
enough  for  the  first  time  here. 

Boston  producers  are  not  usually  tardy 
in  presenting  Cohan's  work,  and  the 
pluy.  while  not  equal  to  nls  best  farces, 
at  least  is  excellent  fun.  Apparently, 
the  author  attempted  to  Imitate  his 
Inimitable  "Seven  Keys  to  Ealdpate." 
He  possessed  a  sure,  long  tested  skill, 
a  story  both  melodramatic  and  humerus, 
and  a  satiric  Impetus  that  would  re- 
deem the  most  preposterous  of  situa- 
tions. 

In  the  mood  of  comedy,  he  begins 
permitting  the  motion  picture  Idol  to 
find  a  strange  girl  In  his  apartments 
Carefully  building  his  fundamental 
structure,  he  introduces  the  girl's  friend 
who  reiterates  the  original  tale.  Hi.s 
exposition  now  revealed  to  even  the 
dullest  Intellect,  Mr.  Cohan  brings  or 
the  revengeful  girl's  father  and  begins 
his  play.  There  Is  an  equally  vindictive 
brother,  a  helpful  male  friend,  wrathful 
female  frlendn,  detective  and  a  comic 
butler.  In  all  the  permutations  and 
combinations  of  farce,  these  puppets  ap-! 
pear  in  situations  alternately  serious 
and  ridiculous. 

The  author  Joes  not  use  the  dark- 
ened room  and  off-stage  shriek  devices 
to  mystify  his  audience.  He  has  the 
surer  method  of  bewilderment  by 
doubting  the  character's  sincerity,  by 
questioning  the  reality  of  the  whole  af- 
fair. There  are  so  many  twists  of  per- 
sonage and  motive  throughout  the  ac- 
tion that  the  surprise  ending  Is  flat — I 
:  not  because  of  Its  obviousness,  but  be- 
cause the  author  has  already  befud- 
1  died    his   audience   that   revelation  l-": 


by  Walter  De  Leon  and  Edward  De 
laney  Dijnn,  lyrics  by  Cyrus  Wood,  mu- 
sic bv  Alfred  Goodman;  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  ShubeH  at  the  Astor  Theatre, 
New  York.  May  17.  ttrst  time  in  Boston.j 

Jack  Newton  ^rf,""^  T*^'?Jh 

Madame  LeCordez  y"''''^^!?'^ n 

J   P    Rocksly   1*"  Hascall 

Grace  Rocksly  Marcella  fwanson 

Hope  Rocksly  Beatrice  fwanson 

F.onald  Curtis  John  V.  I^owe 

Edith  Tdober  Evelyn  Cavanaugh 

Joseph   Higglns  ^"^^  h''.,  Withel 

Violet   Gray   Mabel  Wiinee 

Bobby  Snmh...  Bradford  Klrkbr.de 

Ananias  Washington  J^,"''"  P^nlr- 

M.  Dupont  ^?„n 

"Mooney,"  a  cunning  canine... In  Person 
There  came  a  moment.  In  the  second 
act,  when  by  shutting  one's  eyes  and 
listening  intently,  the  voice  of  Bert 
Williams  came  back  from  the  grave.  It 
was  one  of  those  querulous,  droning 
"blue"  songs,  and  the  deep-toned  chant- 
ing of  the  words,  dripping  melancholy 
and  distress,  was  that  of  the  cleverest, 
cleanest  colored  comedian  yet  to  grace 
the  American  stage. 

The  tonal  resemblance  was  marvel- 
lous, for  the  moment;  then  It  passed, 
and  James  Barton,  with  his  own  man- 
nerisms, his  own  odd  vocal  Inflections, 
his  nervous,  twitching  feet,  was  up 
there,  working  his  passage. 

"Dew  Drop  Inn,"  incidentally  first  de- 
i  signed  as  "The  Pink  Slip."  and  fash- 
ioned in  divers  ways  to  serve  as  a 
starring  vhicle  for  Bert  Williams,  now 
introduces  Mr.  Barton  as  a  black-face 
comedian,  holding  to  the  talents  which 
years  of  training  in  burlesque  have  de- 
veloped, and  which  at  least  two  full 
seasons  In  musical  comedy  have  pol- 
ished. He  Is  seen  as  a  shiftless  porter, 
as  expert  a  liar  as  his  illustrious  name- 
sake. Ananias,  of  course,  not  Washing- 
ton. He  Is  employed  in  a  southern  Cal- 
ifornia hostelry,  none  too  steadily  fre- 
quented until  various  groups  hear  of 
tieasure  hidden  on  the  premises,  to  be 
traced  by  putting  together  six  pieces  of 
pink  paper,  and  to  be  claimed  by  the 
possessors  of  these  slips. 

Ananias,  learning  of  the  legend, 
overstocks  the  market  with  pink  slips 
for  which  he  charges  all  the  way  from 
$2  to  $20.  In  and  out  of  the  subse- 
quent action  walk  with  heavy  tread  a 
detective,  a  rich  man's  son  and  a  wisp 
of  a  manicurist  with  a  voice  of  much 
assurance,  and  several  other  minor 
characters  of  a  type  which  happily  Is 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  stage. 
Actually,  aside  from  Miss  Withee.  as 
the  love-harassed,  manicurist.  Miss 
Cavanaugh,  who  has  an  individual  style 
in  dancing,  and  Mr.  Clark,  who  sets 
himself  up  as  a  patient  foil  to  Mr.  i 
Barton,  the?  principals  have  little  to  do.  ; 
The  recklessly  bedizened  choristers 
have  even  less  ■  of  toil  to  show  for  an 
evening  spefit  In  the  theatre.  ' 

It  is  Mr.  Barton,  then,  who  carries  | 
the  show,  and  he  carries  It  literally  i 
with  his  feet.  He  Is  one  of  the  "dan- 
cln'est"  men  within  our  ken.  His  feet 
talk,  they  hypnotize.  Else  how  could 
one  man.  standing  immutable  save  for 
one  tapping  shoe  to  the  barely  audible 
swing  of  a  few  muted  strings  in  the 
orchestra,  hold  an  audience  spellbound 
as  long  as  that  man  willed. 

He  danced  frequently,  even  unexpect- 
edly. He  covered  that  stage  with  those 
flapping  leathers  as  If  he  were  on 
skates;  squatted  on  a  noticeably  dusty 
stage,  propelled  himself  from  wing  to 
wing  as  oarsman  In  a  single  scull,  did 
all  the  soft  shoe  steps  which  have  come 
down  the  ages  from  Frank  McNlsh  to 
Fred  Stone;  topped  all  with  his  brief 


.M  icuelu  

KriisquUa  

Mercedes  

The    performance    was    a  creditable 
one.    Miss  Gentle  was  Interesting,  both 
vocally  and   dramatically,   both  before 
and  aftet  a  stage  accident.    She  sang 
with   beautiful   tone  and   textual  slg- 
niflcance.    Her  Carmen  might  be  morej 
I  In  the  picture  if  there  were  more  flrel 
and  impetuosity,  yet  there  was  alwavj 
the  indication  of  the  imoendlng  tragedy 
Mr.  Salazar  as  Don  Jose  sang  flucntlj 
j  and  with  ease  in  sustained  song.  Other-! 
j  wise    his    performance    was  wooden,' 
I  there  was  no  differentiation  In  facial' 
expression.    His  jnoods  were  as  one. 

Mr.  Valle  as  EscamlUo  did  not  act 
as  one  fed  on  raw  meat.  He  affected 
a  subdued  tone,  too.  in  dress,  rather 
than  a  screaming  red.  He  was  con- 
I  sclous  that  the  bull  vHras  behind  in  the 
pen  rather  than  with  him.  A  feature 
of  the  performance  was  the  MIcaela  ol 
Elena  Ehlers.  A  sweetly  confiding 
creature.  with  the  letter  from 
m-m-mother.  her  singing  was  a  vocal 
triumph  and  she  Interpreted  the  text 
with  fine  understanding.  T.  A.  R. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-"So 
This  Is  London."  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Arthur  Goodrich.  First  production  In 
Boston.    The  cast: 

rvMn»r    Jr   Donald  Gallaher 

Hiram  Draper,  jr  ^  \i„^t^  rarraW 

p:iinor  IJeauohump.  Marie  Carro 

iJidv  Amy  Ducksworth  - rj^}'!  ,V„„l,I 

Hiram  Draper 


I 


.Edmund  Krecse 
Mr,    Hiram  DrVocr ' .'  Anna  Cleveland 

JeSa.-.:  ^'^'^ 

George  M.  ,Cohan  has  written  many 
plavs  and  been  co-author  in  as  many 
more,  yet  never  has  he  turned  so  tai 
afield  as  in  "So  This  Is  London,  which 
had  its  first  Boston  performance  l^st 
evening  at  the  Hollis.  Nor  since  The 
Tavern"  or  possibly  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate"  has  he  f?.red  so  well  with 
keen-edged  pen  of  satire.  The  play  Is 
credited  to  Mr.  Goodrich,  but  a  first 
act  bears  unimltable  print  of  Mr.  Co- 
han's hand.  The  following  acts  now 
and  again  are  touched  with  Mr.  Cohan  s 
smile,  his  eye  for  quick  view  of  humor- 
ous, salient  characteristics. 

"So  This  I.s  London"  has  little  to  do 
with  the  familiar  Broadway  characters 
of  Mr.  Cohan.  Instead.  It  tells  the  tale 
of  an  English  and  an  American  farnll> 
brought  Into  contact  by  manufacture 
of  shoes  and  also  by  young  love. 
Through  three  acts  it  pokes  even  meas- 
ured fun  at  the  two  races  and  ends 
with  the  gentle  moral,  that  both  are 
"good  stuff."  An  evening  of  thoroughly 
to  be  enjoyed  mirth.  If  not  always 
sharp-up  limned  character. 

m  the  two  family  circles  two  figures 
stand  out-the  respective  father...  For! 
America,    Hiram    Draper    brings  the 
clean-cut.    fighting,    yet    ever-friend  v 
tvne     Mr.  Breese  acts  him  to  the  hilt, 
but  from  first  successful  middle  western 
aspect   he   shades   him   Into  a  Cohan 
figare  out  of  Times    square— a  char- 
acter,    perhaps,     but    more    hkely  a 
caricature  of  the  theatre  craving  e\  er 
the  successful  laugh  line.     Mr.  Cohan 
would  himself  smooth  him   into  s 
gree   of   subtlety.     For  England, 
Percy  Beauchamp  is  a  sturdy  figure  of 
a     gentleman     risen     out     of  trade 
Lawrence  d'Orsay.  playing  one  of  the 
best  roles  of  his  latter-day  career  and 
now   gracefully   escaped   from  rn^^ic^ 
comedy,  acts  him  with  shade,  subtlety 
and  true  stubbornness  of  vision. 

To  this  American  version  of  the  play 
the  actors  bring  a  hardening  of  pl^y_ 
ing,  a  broadening  even  to  farce  that  I 
conspicuously  and  pleasingly  laclclng 
the  production  still  on  display  n  Loni 
don.  Save  for  Mr.  d'Orsay.  only  MU^ 
Lily  Cahill.  as  the  denatured  Amerl-,^ 


de- 
Sir 


can.  escapes  this  tendency. 


W.  R.  B. 


impossible.  i..^-   .   

Mr.  Cohan  neglected  or  exhausted  his    i,ut  ludicrous  travesty  of  the  dance  of 
ability  at  constructing  Ingenious,  fresh    ^j^g       Baliev's  Wooden  Soldiers, 
situations.    Particularly  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  he  resorts  to  worn  tricks 
to  prolong.  ' 

The  players  gave  a  spirited  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Gilbert  made  much  of  a 
typically  "Cohanic"  hero,  who  often 
stepped  out  of  the  play  to  comment 
facetiously  upon  It.  Miss  Bushnell.  Mr. 
Kent,  Mr.  Chase,  all  played  with  under- 
standing and  unflagging  but  unobtru- 
sive comic  Intent.  The  company  may 
be  congratulated  for  a  careful,  fin- 
ished production.  J.  C.  M. 


Jimmie"  Barton  assuredly  is  a  hard-| 
worked,  hard-working  comedian  In  hial 
present  role.  That  he  is  the  out- 
standing feature  of  "Dew  Drop  Inn  Is, 
a  statement  of  fact  which  doubtless  -wllII 
be  verified  repeatedly  In  the  fortnight !?  - 
engagement  allotted  It  here.  • 

"W.  E-  (j. 


ON  B.  F.KEITH'S  Bill 

A  vaudeville  bill  consisting  of  acts 
to  suit  all  tastes,  headed  by  Pat  Rooney] 
and  Marion  Bent,  in  their  new  minia- 
ture musical  comedy.  "Shamrock,  '  Js. 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week.  The  leatfi 
Ing  act  is  in  five  scenes.  Is  on  the  stage 
'  for  about  45  minutes,  and  carries  with  It 
a  ja  'z  orcheSra  and  a  sextet  of  clever 
and  win.some  girls,  all  of  whom  can  stag 
as  well  as  dance. 
Roonev  and  his  partner,  of  course,  are 
the  centre  of  the  stage  most  of  th« 
In  addition  to  Introducing  ne'W 
and  lilting  melodies.  RoonoT 
the  old  favorite  to  the  tune  or 
••She's  the  Daughter  of  Rosle  O'Grady, 
and  his  singing  of  the  classic  virtually 
-brought  down  the  house.'    The  act  Is 


In 
time, 
steps 
dances 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


Blzefs  "Carmen." 
by  the  Pavley- 
Carlo  Pcronl  con- 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— San  Car- 
lo Opera  Company.  Repertoire. 
Third  and  last  week. 


BOSTON  OPERA 
Opera  Company  in 
Incidental  dances 
Oukrainsky  Ballet, 
ducted.    The  cast: 

 Alice  Gentle 

Ji"™"-    Mani.el  Salaiar 

Don  .los«.    yarlo  Valle 

Esr-amlllo.   •    -  Krance..co  Qircl 

E""^  ^  W-;  Natale  Ceryl 

Kemrndado  ••••••  


_  ^  .-.-11  well  staged,  the  costumes  are  In 
HOUSE-San  Carlo         '  ^  .f^"' 


well  sittftcv*,     

cellent  taste  and  the  piece,  as  a  wholes 
Is  one  of  the  best  seen  here  In  receSt 

J^ck  Benney  Is  a  monologlst  who  not 
only  possesses  pleasing  personality  DUi 
can  in  addition  to  putting  over  clevW 
patter,  play  a  violin.  His  act  resujtff 
In  his  being  called  out  sevn-al  tlmW 
and  he  had  to  give  a  num 

Jessie  Maker  and  Willi  f^l^; 


J,,  V      UkB  the  mysterious,  "Iiflah. 
■Mttid  0'  Miff  "  will  be  sure  to  please. 
Ti„n  -o  eieruk  locks  the  young 
a  trunk  and  then  pn- 
t  swords  and  knives  Into 
,  and  bottom.     How  the 
•ijury  Is  Indeed  a  puzzle. 
"  include  Reck  and  Rector. 

X  eiy  lOniertalnors";  the  three 
o,  iclnRl»  Blanks,  jugglers;  Pert  Kclton 
.u.ii  th"  inovhig  pictures. 

GEORGE  SMITH 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
OtorRG  Smith,  pianist,   played  music 
by  Chopin  last  night  In  Jordair  hall : 
Ballade,  F  major;  mazurkas,  t^'o  In  C 
mUan  one   In   A   minor;   scherzo,  C 
erfMnminor:  sonata,  B-flat  riiinor;  pre- 
'       "sharp,    B    major;  ndkturne, 
valses,   E   minor,   B  minor; 
i.ijor,  Op.  23;  polonaise,  A-flat. 
iv  excellent  qualities  of  this 
J  lUH;  lu.mist  •  have  been  enumerated  In 
TheHerald  more  than  once.    Last  night 
he  appeared  solely  as  an  Mnterpreter  of 
Chopin.    From  a  circular  which  was  dis- 
trlbvlted  In  the  hall.  It  would  seem  that 
he  purposes  to  devote  himself  especially 
to  the  works  of  tlrat  master;  that  he 
will  be  known  as  a  specialist  In  Chopin. 

Sn*cia'ists  are  not  a  modern  Inven-  . 
tlon.    Centuries  ago  In  the  practice  of  | 
medicine  among  the  ancients  there  were  ' 
epeolailsts  for  the  left,  ear  and  special- 
Ijt^ior  the  right  ear.    In  music  there  - 
are  Beethoven  epeciaMFts — as  Mr.  La- 
mond,  the  pitiless  Mr.  Lamond.  who  will 
play  you  four  or  Ave  of  Beethoven's 
sonatas  in  succession ;  Brahms  special- 
ists, Debu.ssy  specialists,  and  in  London 
there    are    Scriabin    specialists  who— 
Allah  be  praise'^! — have  not  yet  crossed 
the  Atlantic    Sometimes  al'eged  special- 
ists fret  over  the  distingnising  appe'la- 
tlon.   ^Jme.  Ca've  resented  being  ca'led 
a  spicia'isit  In  "Carmen."    The  voluble 
Mr.  de  Pachmann  more  than  once  In- 
sist^ that  he  could  p'ay  the  music  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Liszt       well  as 
he  played  that  of  Chopin. 

And  so  we  have  heard  during  the 
years  recitals  with  all  Beethoven. 
Srahms,  Liszt.  Chopin,  Debussy  pro- 
grams. If  any  composer  can  stand  this 
test  of  endurance  his  name  is  Chopin. 
But  In  music  led  by  an  orchestral  con- 
ijff^OT.  or  played  by  a  pianist,  we  pre- 
fer a  general  practit'oner  to  a  specialist 
however  •g'-eat  his  renown. 

It  Is  to  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Smith,  ad- 
minible  Internreter  of  Chopin  as  he  Is  in 
Cenitin  ways,  will  not  confine  himself 
to  Ihe  music  nf  anv  •  comr>'."'er:  that 
he  will  not  be  like  the  reader  of  one 
hMfe.  The  speciali<  t  is  too  often  narrow 
In  nls  views;  his  horizon  Is  shut  In;  he 
BOOli  prescribes  to  himself  too  pr?>i:'0S- 
torously  —  to  li'^r-i'^w  f^^i.? Vesr>«r*an 

^phrase,  little  by  little  his  Interpretation 
if  his  chosen  com"oser  becomes  m.an- 
'ed;   he  anxiously   seeks   after  new 
dfcigs  to  show  his  ori-^'nality,  to  prove 
;to|l  lie  1?.  Indeed,  a  spe'-lalist;  at  last 
Js-oonvinced  tha'  he  is  the  only  in- 
.iltpseter    of    his    idol — "there    is  one 
opln   nni  I  am  his  i-ophet." 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  sen^ib's  y->'un!r  man.  a.s 
ell  as  a  p-anlst  of  In  Msi  ut-ib'e  natural 
ifte  and  rare  acquirements.    He  has 
l^yed  hert;  -.n  a  .Jel'e^it'ul  mainer  rau- 
Ic  by  the  old  msst'rs  ard  by  the  m^d- 
irn.  It  was  often  a  p'ea.sure  tc  hear  him 
night,-  though  in   thp  .3-Jlad.  the 
ictierz^  anc  tlip  first  movmenf  of  the 
loORtd  he  »t  Unies  evldi-ntly  sbrrod  the 
lews  "f  tho"^*  who  taik  loudly  about 
he  great'  r  Ch-^pii"  anr'  then  iUiistrate 
ese  vlfws  by  thun-lerous  s^ieecb  on 
e  keyho^ird.     Tho  true  Chopin  is  re- 
d  in  hi.=  twillfht  music,  and  the 
.?al  interpreter  of  it  Is  never  a  B04- 

much  it-s.-  a  HercuU.s 
A  large  aua'ence  was  enthusia.stio. 

|EATRICEHERFORU  I: 

Beatrice  Herford  gave  some  of  her 
original  monologues  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Stelnert  hall,  and  thus  delighted 
an  audience  of  good  size.  Her  program 
comprised:  In  the  Bank,  A  Sociable 
Seamstress,  In  the  Drug  Store,  A  Lady 
P^oking,  Train  Friends  and  The  Hotel 
Child. 

Miss  Herford's  taient,  a  talent  al- 
most amounting  to  genius,  has  been 
known  here  for  several  years.  She  has 
Imitators — perhaps  one  should  say  co- 
l^>)orers  in  the  same  \Ineyard— but  she 
isinot  to  be  Imitated,  nor  Is  her  rolllck- 
■nir  humor,  which  observes  the  foibles, 
and  caprices  of  her  sex,  shared 


.  .    as  ni.it.  ri.il  -ti.i-    woman  at  the 
Mi'r's  window,   the   woman   that  are 
luble  In  a  railway  car,  or  that  unfor- 
iimate   and  highly  objectionable  child 
who  calls  a  hotel  home — her  observation 
shrewd,   her   power  of  description 
I  Illimitable. 

1  Miss  Herford  will  ^Ive  another  series 
of  monologues  In  Stelnert  hall  next 
I  Friday  evening. 


Cervl 


r'MARCH  HARES" 

1  PE^BODT  PLAYHOUSE  —  "March 
!  Hares,"  a  satire  In  three  acta.  by_Harry 


Wagstaft  Grlbble ;  first  time  in  Boston.    3^,,^  ^.^h 

...Kli/.nbeth  A.  Jones    and    power.      His    Jester  was 

especially  In  his  scenes  with  his  daugh 


Ma^iilaTena   ^.  ^ 

^'r,r.e'S^cipVa•nV.•.^^^^^^•.A^\o■nlo  f^^^^^ 

C^nte»,a  d.  Ceprano  ^r_»..ce- .M^^^^^^^ 

A  fase. ■.■.■.■.•■-•••PhlUne  Falco  ^ 
Inasmuch  as  this  Is  the  second  per-  , 
formanre  of  Verdi's  opera  by  the  San 
Carlo  company,   there  Is  no  need  of  1 
comment   on   se  t.ngs,    soWie  of   which  I 
were  a  olt  unstable.     "Rlgoletto  has, 
few  light  moment.s:  from  the  fir-st  mock- 
ing entry  of  the  hunchback  Jester  It  Is 
tragedv  of  a  melodic  and  dramatic  or- 
der,   threaded    with    nicely  calculated 
musical  acroba  lC(». 

Last   night   the   performance   was  a 
good  one.    Mario  Baslola  as  Rlgdietto, 
Increasing  dramatic  tensity 
moving. 


\r  rf  RodneV  " '. '.  .Madeleine  Massey 
l.dMr  Alexander  On^ow 


(;  colt  re, 

IVl"  n \^  ........lane  Poor 

!  :^lr':  v. ..Walter  Wilson 

Last  night,  the  Stage  Guild  produced 
Harry  Wagstaft  Cribble's  "March 
Hares  "  one  of  the  most  discussed  com- 
edies of  the  decade.  Two  years  ago, 
the  Shuberts  presented  It  in  New  York. 
But  the  month  was  August,  and  those 
who  might  enjoy  a  sophisticated  bit  ot 
foolery  had  not  returned  to  town  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  support  it.  Thus 
like  many  another  similar  piece.  It 
never  was  adequately  te.sted  by  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended. 

A  curious  and  appreciative  audience 
viewed  ^he  first  performance.  They  saw 
the  unfolding  of  a  play  that  is  at  once 
amusing,  uneven  and  bewildering.  Mr. 
Cribble  has  written  a  satire  upon  the 
artistic  temperament  in  general,  and  in 
particular,  a  group  pf  individuals  pass- 
ing a  week-end  in  suburban  Nev  York. 
Two  teachers  of  elocution,  engaged  to 

be  married,  became  so  weary  of  the 
constant  clash  of  personalities  that  they 
bring  Into  the  house  two  kindred 
spirits.  ' 

The  Impact  and  the  explosion  result- 
ing when  four  violently  sensitive  souls 
meet  form  the  substance  of  the  play. 
Another  author  might  have  made  this 
a  comedy  of  intrigue  or  even  an  ordi- 
nary bedroom  farce.  But  not  Mr. 
Grlbble.  His  plot  is  almost  non-exist- 
ent; he  disdains  to  build  situations  for 
their  own  sake.  His  characters  are  not 
the  ordinary  puppets  of  comic  dilemmas 
They  are  not  ordinary  In  any  sense  of 
the  word.  Geoffrey,  the  frantic,  irre- 
sponsible elocutionist,  or  the  excitSble 
.Tanet,  the  passionate  Claudia,  who  al- 
ways, was  embroiled  in  a  scrape,  the 
adveriturous  Fuller,  who  had  been  a 
glass  bloiver  In  a  circus,  or  the  saner 
but  amorous  mother.  Trulft^ — they  are 
aptly  called  "March  Hares." 

As  In  the  characterization,  the  author 
lampoons  the  "arty"  Individual  in  the 
dialogue.  Therein  he  has  labored  most 
carefully,  and  in  the  dialogue  the  play 
has  vigor.  It  is  sheer  nonsense-i-most 
of  It — but  entertaining  nonsense.  Witty, 
keen,  sparkling  fun  it  is.  Never  is  the 
author  so  slow  as  to  permit  his  quips  to 
tje  foreseen;  they  are  as  ephemeral  and 
as  flashing  as  the  moods  of  his  hero. 

But  nonsense  must  Inevitably  pall, 
and  there  are  times  when,  after  a  scin- 
tillating bit,  Mr.  Gtibble's  invention  sud- 
denly slackens,  and  there  are  moments 
of  pure  puerility.  As  well,  there  is  often 
ja  disturbingly  effeminate  strain  to  the 
wit — justifiable,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
Subjects  satirized — zut  at  best  dubious. 
That  there  Is  weakening  in  the  work  Is 
unfortunate;  It  does  not  detract,  how- 
ever, from  the  worth  of  the  entire  ac- 
complishment, 
j  The  Stage  Guild  performed  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  enacting  the  comedy^  with 
discernment  and  skill.  Mr.  Bamberger 
designed  a  setting  as  exuberant  and 
I  garish  as  the  play.  In  a  frame  of  yellow 
and  purple  the  actors  exploited  the 
equally  colorful  personages  of  the  play. 
Mr.  Onslow,  as  in  New  York,  was  Geof- 
frey, as  extravagant,  as  unrestrained  as 
the  character.  His  interpretation  was 
the  centre  and  keynote  of  the  whole. 
Miss  Gillls,  seductive,,  mannered,  ad- 
mirable as  Claudia,  was  an  excellent 
foil  to  the  Janet  of  Miss  Secoy  who,  in 
contrast  to  the  rest,  was  less  violent  in 
the  quieter  scenes,  rising  to  frenzy  as 
the  occasion  demanded.  These  three, 
with  Mr.  Schuyler,  knowingly  suave, 
were  the  neurotic  quartet  of  affinities. 

Mrs.  Massey.  who  well  knows  that  a 
line  gently  toyed  with  Is  as  effective  as  ' 
one  mangled  and  torn  by  over-empha-  I 
sis.  and  Miss  Poor,  amusingly  stolid,  ' 
and  the  entire  cast  were  able  assistants. 
There  was  a  little  raggedness  last  even- 
ing, attributed  to  opening  night  ner- 
vousness. That  will  pass,  and  leave  the 
Stage  Guild  spiritedly  presenting  an  ex-  . 
bilarating  comedy  that  has  a  limited 
but  undeniable  appeal  to  the  sophisti- 
cated and  the  civilized.  May  there  be 
enough  of  that  class  in  Boston  to  sup- 
port the  brave  effort  during  the  en- 
gagement of  two  weeks.         J.  c.  M. 


ter  always  touclied  with  gentleness  and  ; 
sincerity.    Con«uelo  |.>oobar.  as  Oi\d^.  \ 
1  a>  a  beautiful,  rich  soprano  voice  that 
is  at  the  same  time  young  and  girlish.  ' 
Chiappinl.  as  the  Duke,  was  at  his  best  , 
in  his  more  amorous  moments,  of  which 
there  are  many,  but ,  he  ha.s  more  the 
appear.-inco  of  a  young  and  rather  naive 
uschoo'bov  than  of  a  reckless  man  of  the 
world,    in  minor  roles  de  Bi.asl,  as  the  . 
tnurderous   Sparafucile.    and   Curci.    as  j 
Ihe  sardonic  adviser  to  the  Duke,  are  j 
Ironspicuous.     The   chorus   of   kniph  .s  , 
arr-y^d    in    many    colored    hose  and 
startling    doublets,    despite    their   self-  1 
conscious  manner,  sang  with  spirit  In  • 
true  operatic  vein,    The  audience  was  : 
enthusiastic.  I 


LOWE'S  STATE  — "A  Woman  of 
Paris"  written  and  directed  by  Charles 
Chaplin.  The  cast  Includes  Edna  Pur- 
vlance.  Clarance  Geldert,  Carl  Miller. 
Lydia  Knott,  Charles  French,  Adolphc 
Menjou,  Betty  Morrissey,  Malvina  Polo 
and  others. 

"A  Woman  of  Paris"  is  Charlie  Chap- 
lin's first  venture  as  author  and  direc- 
tor. Whisking  aside  his  more  Joyous 
moods  and  his  light  hearted  pranks  he 
has  wTitten  "a  drama  of  fate."  There 
Is  no  new  story,  no  new  figure,  but  it 
Is  aU  colored  with  his  feeling  for  peo- 
ple, his  drollery  in  Its  sadder  moments, 
his  irrepressible  humor  shading  what 
might  have  *een  sheer  movie  melo- 
drama  of  Parisian  revellers.  His  coin- 
cidences never  seem  connived;  his  act- 
ors are  never  puppets  dancing  to  trie 
tune  ot  a  director-s.  mejraphone.  It  le 
a  picture  of  suggestion,  simply  and  dar- 
ingly told.  .       ,  .  . 

For  storv,  he  has  merely  taken  a  girl 
and  her  lover  who  are  to  elope  to  Pans. 
The  train,  suggested  by  the  flitting 
shadow  of  its  windows  as  it  slides  mto 
;he  station,  arrives.  The  man  has  not 
come;  the  girl  goes  alone  to  Pans.  Yearb 
later  she  appears  as  the  beautiful  mi^ 
tress  of  Pierre  Revel,  an  epicure.  »- 
man  of  wit  and  of  fashion.  By  chance 
she  meets  Jean,  now  a  struggling  artist 
living  ui  the  Latin  Quarter  with  his 
mother  He  would  still  marry  her  but 
'his  mother  objects.  That  is  all;  Jean 
mils  himself  in  a  cafe;  Marie  goes  back 
to  the  country  with  his  mother.  Pierre 
forgets  her. 

But  as  Charlie  Chaplin  has  done  it, 
it  is  real.  He  has  thrown  movie,  con- 
vention to  the  winds;  his  sub-titles  are 
consnicuous  by  their  absence.  He  has 
let  his  actors  tell  the  story,  and  they 
tell  it  well,  from  the  exquisite  flashes 
of  Adolphe  Menjou  as  Pierre  Revel, 
whose  caustic  remarks,  and  unperturoed 
acceptance  of  everything  from  bad  news 
from  tlie  stock  exchange  to  his  mistress  s 
attacks  01  temperament,  that  never  in- 
terfere with  his  enjoyment  of  his  own 
saxaphone  playing.  Edna  Purvlance,  as 
Marie,  shows  no  signs  of  the  comedy 
queen  that,  she  has  been.  Her  acting 
is  always  restrained,  and  dignified. 

It  is  in  his  incidental  details,  his 
stupid  porter  at  the  railway  station,  the 
imperturbable  masseuse,  the  suggest- 
iveness  of  his  party  in  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter and  the  slow  lumping  along  of  the 
hay  wagon  at  the  end.  as  Pierre  Revel, 
in  his  automobile,  and  Marie,  In  the 
wagon,  pass  each  other  unrecognized, 
that  Mr.  Chaplin  has  shown  his  genius. 

Hugo  Muensterberg  in  his  discussion 
of  the  future  ot  the  motion  pictures  said 
that  eventually  there  would  be  no  sub- 
titles; the  pictures  would  tell  their  own 
story-  Mr.  Chaplin  nas  taken  a  long 
sleu  in  this  direction.  His  photography 
is  "not  particularly  good;  there  were 
manv  flickering  effects  that  blurred. 
But  his  story  was  told  with  a  smooth 
directness;  his  characters  stood  out  in 
bold  relief,  rounded,  unexaggerated.  al- 
ways touched  with  hia  gentle,  and  ironic 
humor. 


pictures.  Ill  King, 
peopled  by  smirking  ilii.lMu.a.->  ;ind  wild 
mobs  throwing  halberd.s.  spears  and 
lighted  torches,  lacks  nothInK  in  elab- 
orate ensemble,  but  -somehow,  despite 
the  armies  moving  against  Turks  "who 
have  forgotten  Allah."  and  willing  pop- 
ulaces made  lurid  by  the  blazlns 
torches,  the  picture  lacks  action.  There 
is  too  much  talk  ot  heroics,  and  the 
.onventlonal  side  glances  and  whiskers 
that  characterize  the  political  situation 
are  loo  frequent. 

Marlon  Crawford's  story  of  the  palace 
ot  Philip  II  Is  that  of  a  spotless  prince. 
Don  John,  brother  to  the  King,  and  the 
idol  of  a  cheering  people.  He  loves  a 
frirl  not  of  royal  blood,  whose  father, 
•Jen.  Mendozn.  trusty  to  the  King,  wor- 
ries for  her  honor.  For  incidental  hin- 
drances there  are  the  lying  and  gam- 
boling advisers  to  the  King,  who  flit 
about  with  secret  letters  and  mincing 
glances,  and  a  bewildering  dark-eyed 
beauty  who  stirs  the  court  to  passion 
and  intrigue.  Plots  and  counterplots 
take  shape  In  the  palace;  mobs  scale 
the  walls  to  demand  Don  John  for  their 
king;  and  finally  Philip  gives  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  of  the  heroine 
with  Don  Jol|n. 

The  settings  are  sumptuous;  the  pal- 
ace seems  Italian,  and  there  is  some 
good  acting.  Blanche  Sweet  as  the 
beautiful  heroine  deserves  better  mate- 
rial. There  Is  little  that  can  be  done 
with  the  heroine  of  these  mediaeval  ro- 
mances—they are  so  hedged  in  by  con- 
vention. Hobart  Bosworth  as  Gen. 
Mendoza  is  excellent,  a  good  actor  and 
a  sturdy  general,  who  reminds  one  of 
Rembrandt's  portrait.  Sam  de  Grasse 
as  the  guileful  King  Is  effective,  and 
Aileen  Prlngle  is  indeed  a  dazzling 
court  .schemer.  Better  sub-titles  would 
have  helped  to  make  the  picture  less 


sentimental. 


V  n. 


i  i 


E.  G. 


"RIG 


Modern  and  Beacon  theatres.  "In  the 
j  Palace  of  the  King."  From  the  novel  by 
'  Marion   Crawford.     The   cast  includes 
Edmund  Lowe,  Blanche  Sweet,  Hobart 


The  reason  why  good  acting  finds  no 
encouragement  In  England,  and  bad 
acting  no  check  (I  am  speaking,  remem- 
ber, of  Shakesperlan  performances),  Is 
that  not  one  In  five  hundred  of  any 
given  audience  comes  to  the  theatre 
with  the  vaguest  Idea,  or  Ideal,  as  to 
how  a  play  or  a  part  should  be  acted.  | 
They  come  to  see  this  or  that  favorite 
actor  or  actress,  and  are  prepared,  nay, 
'  determined  to  applaud,  however  feeble 
or  flat  or  \vTong-headed  or  incompetent 
may  be  the  performMce  offered  them— 
I  William  Arrrfter. 

I     Mav  not  this  be  said  of  American 
(audiences  today,  and  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  Shakesperlan  performances. 

Last  Monday  night  we  pasted  gayly 
the  playbill  of  "The  Love  Child"  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  then  proceeded  to 
state  in  an  amiable  manner  our  opinion 
of  the  drama.  The  playbill  stated  that 
Miss  Beecher  toolc  the  pa*  of  the 
mother.  We  spoke  of  Miss  Beecher,  , 
but  later,  lo  and  behold,  we  praised  the 
!  acting  of  "MUs  Frederick." 

Nay,  nay,  Pauline,  as  Claude  Mel- 
notte  was  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming. 
Why  "Miss  Frederick"?  We  knew  while 
we  were  at  work  that  she  was  not  Ui 
the  cast,  but  there  the  name  appeared 
next  morning,  and  not  through  caprice 
or  fault  of  linotype  or  proof-reader.  "V\  fc 
had  not  been  thinking  ot  Miss  Freder- 
ick Her  handsome  face  had  not  been 
haunting  us  in  the  night  watches. 

It  sur!ly  was  a  case  of  heterophemy 
-a  good  word,  invented  in  ISio.  by 
Richard  Grant  White,  who  thus  defined 

'-The  assertion  made  is  most  often  not 
merely  something  that  the  speaker  o 
writer  «ot  mean  to    ay    but^  lU 

vprv  reverse,  or,  ett  icaai, 
notably  at  variance  with  his  purpose. 
For  tWs  reason  I  have  called  it  betero- 
Dhemy  which  means  merely  the  speak- 
fng  oti^erwise."  Ned  White  -aid  that 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  "heterophemlzed 
in  a  very  striking  manner. 

Mme.  Lucille  Delcourt,  harpist.  andg[^ 
John  Barnes  Wells,  tenor,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall  tonight.  Mme 
Delcourt' s  skill  and  fine 
known,  and  there  are  excellent  repoi - 
about  Mr.  Wells.  

"Peebles"  writes:  "In  the  film  play, 
■the  White  Sister.'  the  postman  plies  a 
door-knocker,  and  the  man  of  drums 
and  -traps'  in  the  orchestra,  for  the  sake 


1 


others.    It  matters  not  what  serves 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— San  Cirlo 
Opera  Company  in  "Rlgoletto."  Second 
performance.    The  cast  Includes: 

Duke  of  Mantua  Adamo  Chiappinl 

^;f°'«"o  Mario  Baslola 

i'^i        •  ;,•  Consuelo  Escobar 

parafucne_...,  ,...Pietro  de  Blasl 


Bosworth,     Sam    de    Grasse.  Wii 
Mong.   Aileen  Pringle.   Pauline   SVirke  |» 
and  others.  ] 
From  the  reali.sin  of  Charles  Chap- 
lin's  picture  to  the  romantic  sentiments 
and  pictured  glories  of  the  reign  of  the 
Spanish  Philip  II  is  a  long  stride,  and  J 
indicative  ot  the  range  of  the  motion 


of  realism,  synchronizes  a  ringing  ot  a 

bell."   

The   program  of  the  concert  to  b. 
given  next  M.onday  night  by  Messrs 
FOX,  Burgln  and  Bedettl  has  been  re- 
vised    Trios  by  Brahms,  TchaikovskyI 
(not  Schumann)  and  Pierre  (first  time)  P 
win  be  performed. 
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Mahler's  first  symphonyn  111  be  played  ^ 
tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday  even- 
ing for  the  first  time  In  Boston.  No; 
doubt  the  "advanced  Mahlerltes"  will' 
pooh-pooh  it,  as  being  too  simple,  not 
••characteristic  of  the  master."  It  may 
therefore  be  the  more  pleasing.  Mahler 
employs  a  large  orchestra,  and  asks  for 
seven  horns,  a  curious  number;  why  not | 
eiglit.  If  many  horns  must  adorn  his 
orchestral  brow.  The  other  pieces  will 
be  Gabriel  Faure's  exquisite  music  for 
the  plaj'.  'Pelleas  and  Mellsande." 
written  for  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's 
production.  In  which,  when  it  was  seen 
here  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  George 
Arliss  made  his  first  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  humble  role  of  a  servant; 
1  Vaughan  Williams's  Variations  for 
strings  on  a  Theme  by  Tullis.  and  the 
1  Dances  from  Borodin's  "Prince  Igor." 

'     We  mentioned  not  long  ago  the  death 
of  that  admirable  actress,  Mme.  Tessan- 
I  dier.    W.  E.  K.  writes:  "They  also  say 
I  that    Madame    Tessandler,    when  she 
I  made  her  debut  at  18,  could  neither 
I  read  nor  write,  and  that  20  years  later, 
when  she  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Comedie-Francaise,  she  had  never 
heard  of  Racine.    Evidently  she  was 
I  a  genius  after  the  stamp  of  Adelaide 
j  Nellson,  and  acted  from  Instinct.    It  is 
I  v,  ,t  at  all  necessary  to  have  book-Iearn- 
.   to  bo  a  good  actor  or  painter  or 
;  singer  or  piano  virtuoso.   Who  was  that 
'  actress— was   it  Nellson?  of  whom  it 
used  to  be  said  that  she  had  never 
ri  ad   the   play   of   Romeo  and  Juliet, 
though  she  was  the  greatest  Juliet  of 
her  generation. 


  She    knew  only  the 

lines  of  Juliet's  part  and  the  fag  ends 
of  other  lines  that  served  as  prompt 

'^"Atmee  Jeanne  Tessandier  was  born  in 
1851.     She  played  at  Bordeaux.  Brus- 
spIs,  Rheims,  before  she  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Paris,  which  was  at  the 
i;aite  in  1875.    For  two  years  she  was 
'     Cairo.      Returning    to    Paris  she 
lyed  at  the  Gymnase,  Odeon,  Vaudo- 
rie.  National,  Ambigu,   and  was  not 
.  n   at    the    Comedie-Francaise  until 
Nj,  when  she  was  given  a  stupid  and 
li'i-ateful  role.    She  left  that  theatre 
.   next  year.    W^e  saw  her  only  once; 
was  in  the   "Tour  de  Nesle."  and 

■  shall  never  forget  the  passionate  in- 
.  nslty  of  her  acting. 

Beatrice  Herford  will  give  her  second 
l  ies  of  monologues  tomorrow  night  in 
-tfinert  Hall.  Mr.  Newman  will  talk 
1  out  Argentina  and  show  most  inter- 
ring pictures  in  Symphony  Hall  to- 
jrrow  night  and  Saturday  afternoon. 

Concerts  next  Sunday:   Mme.  Onegin, 
,  J  contralto,  in  Symphony  Hall,  Mr.  Rach 
'I  maninov,  pianist,  at  the  Boston  Opera 
Hou.'se:  the  People's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra at  the  St.  James  Theatre;  Domenico 

■  rte,  tenor,  in  Jordan  Hall.     All  m 
t  ie  afternoon. 


HANSEL  AND  GRETEL 

BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSB— "Hansel  j 
and  Gretel."  opera  by  Humperfllnck  (in 
English).    The  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  j 
Company.    The  cast: 

Oretel  ...  .May   Korb  j 

Hansel   .Anita    Kllno^a  , 

Father  ....Giuseppe   Interrante  | 

Mother  Stella  de  Metto 

The  Wltoh  Frances  Moroslni 

The  Dew  Fairy  i,^""*  ^'".'■^Hh 

The  Sand   Man  Beatrice  Altlerl 

Conductor  Clarence  C.  Nice 

Mr.  Gallo  shows  himself  wise  when  he 
seeks  to  broaden  his  repertory.  Froin  , 
touring  opera  companies  we  are  asked 
too  steadily  to  take  our  pleasure  in 
murder,  sedition  and  sudden  death,  dis- 
ease, depravity,  macmess.  Since  musi- 
cians of  Buch  high  quality  a)  NIcalal, 
Donizetti.  Rossmi,  Verai  and  Mozart 
found  It  not  beneath  their  dignity  to 
set  comedies  to  music— and,  while  about 
it,  did  some  of  their  strongest,  most 
'la-sting  work— surely  neither  manager 
nor  public  today  need  feel  chary  of 
laughter  In  the  opera  house. 

But  comedy,  after  all,  to  be  enjoyed 
1  to  the  full,  must  be  understood.  Mr. 
Gallo  made  a  move  In  the  right  direc- 
tion by  having  "Hansel  and  Gretel" 
sung  In  English.  In  all  honesty,  to  be 
sure.  It  cannot  be  stated  that  much  of 
the  text  was  understood  of  the  people. 
The  merit  of  clearly  ennunclated  words, 
however,  can  be  attained  the  moment 
the  public  Insists  upon  It. 

Nor  can  It  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
performance  was  In  all  respects  satis- 
factory. Nobody  with  bowels  of  com- 
passion could  begrudge  the  able  and  In- 
dustrious Mr.  Peronl  a  holiday,  but  It 
might  be  wished  he  had  not  elected  to 
take  it  when  bo  beautiful  a  score  as 
Humperdinck's  was  the  business  In 
band. 

A  difficult  score,  too.  It  Is  to  play 
properly,  for  Humperdinck  did  so  glory 
In  making  the  most  of  a  large  orches- 
tra that,  unless  a  conductor  of  discreet 
skill  stands  at  the  helm,  the  voice  parts 
too  often  are  drowned  in  a  flood  of  or- 
chestral sound.  The  loss  of  rhythm,  too, 
and  of  climaxes  prepared  and  reached. 
Is  not  easily  put  up  with. 

It  was  better,  though,  on  the  stage. 
There  were  two  excellent  character- 
izations. Miss  Moroslni  acted  the 
witch  admirably,  with  real  unction;  in 
the  voiceless  way  which  seems  tradi- 
tional In  America,  though  it  used  not 
to  be  so  in  Germany,  she  sang  effective- 
ly 


moned  their  friends  to  hear  quartets 
and  trios  by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
Haydn. 

To  judge  by  what  we  refcd,  though, 
we  may  question  If  the  Viennese  nobil- 
ity ever  heard  the  music  played  so  mar- 
vellously as  we  heard  It  here  last  night. 
Not  to  waste  words,  it  seemed  as 
though  these  Londoners  had  attained 
perfection,  for  to  an  exqulslteness  of 
nnlsh,  a  loveliness  of  sound,  surpassed 
by  no  quartet,  they  add  a  warmth,  an 
emotional  force  not  In  the  reach  of 
every  group  of  players.  For  sheer 
beauty,  beauty  of  tone,  balance,  phras- 
ing and  sentiment,  some  old  concert- 
goers  of  tolerably  wide  experience  have 
never  heard  anything  to  eqyal  the  play- 
ing last  night  of  tl»e  Debussy  quartet 
slow  movement.  It  was  of  a  beauty 
that  thrilled.  R-  G- 

Verdi  Masterpiece  Satisfactorily  Pre- 
sented 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Othello," 
an  opera  In  four  acts;  libretto  adapted 
from  Shakespeare's  tragedy  by  Arrigo 
Bolto;  muslo  by  Giuseppe  Verdi;  con- 
ducted by  Carlo  Peronl.    The  cast: 

Othello  .'.Manuel  Salazar 

JDesdemona  ....Blanca  SaroyaJ 

jg^go   Mario  Valle 

Emllii. '.  Anita  Klinova, 

C^gsio   Frances  Curd 

Roderlgo  LulKl  De  Cesare 

T.odovico  ^'t'"  P® 

Montano  "^"^  ' 

A    Herald  Pletro  Canova 

With  evident  pleasure  the  San  Carlo 
company  sang  last  night  that  amazing 
music  drama  by  Verdi,  who  astonishefl 
the  world  by  composing  this — his  ma.'?-, 

terpiece-at  the  age  of  76.   Owing  to  the 
dlfWcultles  of  Interpretation  "Othello  Is 
given  rarely  and  Is  probably,  of  all  his 
most  famous  works  except  "Falstaff," 
the  least  known. 

That  the  opera  can  be  sattsfactorlly 
presented  •without  a  Tamagno  or  a 
Maurel  In  the  cast  the  San  Carlo  sing- 
ers demonstrated.  There  were,  It  is 
true,  glaring  defects  in  the  mounting.  , 
But  the  settings  of  the  organization  are 
always  cosmopolitan.  To  dress  the  16th 
century  Cyprians  In  18th  century  cos- 
tumes; to  palm  off  a  palpable  vie-w  of 
Venice  as  a  vista  of  Cyprus;  to  Intro- 
duce Chinese  lanterns  decorating  a 
Cj-prlan  inn— these  are  mere  ba-gatel  es 
Chronology  and  architectural  fidelity 
can  have  Uttle  Importance  in  a  com- 
pany whose  scenic  resources  are  as 
meagre  as  are  the  San 

Their  purpose  Is  rather  to  obtain  as 
rcompetent  artists  as  their  purse  affords 
to  offer  a  satisfactory  ensemble  in  place 


JS.^iiiVJ  vai     *'  .     - 

some  school  at  receas  and  observe  care 
fully  what  shte  sees,  she  would  recog- 
nize how  falnUy  her  demeanor  yester- 
day resembled  that  of  a  boy.      R.  R.  G. 

LONDON  OUARTET 

The  London  string  quartet  (James 
Levey  first  violin;  H.  Waldo  Warner, 
viola;  Thomas  W.  Petre,  second  vlohn; 
C  Warwick-Evans,  'cello)  played  last 
night  In  Jordan  hall  Mozart's  D  minor 
quartet  (Peters's  edition  No.  13),  a 
fairy-suite,  "The  Pixy  Ring,'  op.  23 
by  Mr.  Warner,  and  Debussy  s  quar 
tet,  op.  10. 


Miss  Korb  sang  Gretel's  muslo  with  of  sumptuous  b^«,'5f:°""^"-„^^greeabll 
charm,  and  for  the  most  part  she  acted  last  evening  resulted  In  ^^reemld- 
the  difficult  role  convincingly.    If  Miss  Pe'"'™-  V^^^  th'e 

Kimova  would  visit  the  playground  of  ^"./^iS  Ve  cast  was  not 

histrionically  notable.  But  If  Madame 
Saroya  did  not  suggest  the  tender  Des- 

demona.  and  if  Mr.  7^»%^,^^%nhem 
onous  and  obvious  as  lago.  both  of  them 
were  adequate  vocally.  .  v„ 

Mr.  Salazar  was  more  fortunate— he 
ably  created  a  character  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  Shakespeare's  Moor  as  re- 
flected m  Boito's  skilful  adaptation  His 
voice,  of  great  beauty,  was  a  inedlum  to 
express  the  dignity,  the  truthfulness  of 
1  Othello     His  jealousy,  his  rage,  -were 
"■'grafted   by   circumstance   rather  than 
^  fnnate  tn  his  character.     Tragedy  be- 
came  all  the  more  poignant.  The  minor 
principals  were  In  good 
sang   well,    the    orchestra.  Insufficient 
Chamber  music!    The  orthodox,  when  j^yj^erlcally.  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Pe- 
they  hear  these  sacred  words,  bend  the  ^^^^    whose  tempo  was  often  too  slug- 


G.  R.  S.  writes  to  us:  "The  reprinting 
old  songs  calls  to  mind  one  that  was 
opular  In  the  days  of  'Alabama  Coon' 
nd  'Bill  Bailey."  The  chorus  has  stuck 
1  my  mind  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ^ 
ud  I  sometimes  sing  it  while  bathing,; 
nuch  to  the  disgust  of  my  family.  By 
lie  way.  Is  it  peculiar  to  the  men  of  the 

s  -  family  to  sing  in  the  bath?  My 
ather  used  to  ..jing  'Black-Eyed  Susan' 

.^nd  sailor  chanties  in  his  bath,  and  his 
tUher  before  him.   The  haunting  chorus 

runs; 

■All  he  left  was  a  pair  of  trousers 
llangln'  on  dfe  bedroom  do'. 
All  day  long  dey  seemed  to  be  a-sayin": 
You'll  nevah  see  yo'  boa'der  any  mo.' 
Poor  slstah  Julia,  all  day  long  she  cried: 
■What  is  the  use  of  a  pair  of  trousers 
U  they  haven't  got  a  man  inside.'  " 

Who'll  sing  as  Lakme? 
"I!"  said  Galli-Curcl;  "I'll  sing  Dinorah  : 
I  II  dance  in  the  moonlight,  and  ma&e  it 

a  gala'.    .    .  . 
I  ll  sing  Dinorah;  ' 

But  who'll  sing  as  Lakme'?  s 
■Who  save  Galli-Curi-i?"  .said  Mr.  InsuU: 
"She'll  trill   the  Boll  Song:   the  public 
V  ill  cheer  her'.    .    .  ■ 
!  She  ll  sing  as  Lakmel" 

(So,  as  the  issue  was  a  fair  one  and 
susceptible  of  compromise,  they  compro- 
mised It;  and  she'll  sing  as  Lakme.) 

— Chicago  Trt1>un». 


knee.  With  bowed  heads  and  covered 
eves  they  listen  to  It.  As  stilly  as  pos-  b  ■ 
sble  they  wplaud  it— not  to  break  the 
spell.  The  spell  Is  so  easily  broken! 
The  sound  of  a  piano  will  shiver  It— 
a  flute,  a  clatlnet.  As  for  a  human 
voice— that  would  never  do!  For  these 
purists.  Indeed,  chamber  music  ceases 
to  be  chamber  muslo  If  three  stout 
quartets  for  strings  alone,  each  with 
its  full  complement  of  four  movements, 
are  not  performed  In  a  row. 

The  London  quartet,  a  heterodox  body 
of  men,  view  the  matter  differently. 
With  none  of  the  dignity  of  the  priests 
I  m  "Alda"  about  them,  they  take  their 
places  on  the  stage  like  four  ordinary 
human  beings  blessed  with  the  gift  of 
music.  While  playing,  they  wag  their 
heads  m  time  with  a  sprightly  rhythm, 
if  for  a  moment  any  one  of  them  takes 
•  a  fancy  to.  They  glance  at  each  other, 
now  and  again,  with  expreslon  in  their 
eyes  They  acknowledge  the  applause 
they  get  as  though  they  really  like  It. 

In  making  their  program,  too,  they  do 
odd  things,  for  last  night  they  played. 
Instead  of  a  third  quartet,  Mr.  Warner  s 
suite,  highly  unorthodox  music  Indeed 
:  program  music,  if  the  truth  must  be 
'?old    very  gay  and  pretty,   all  about 
:  gnomes  and  fairies.    People  like  it  so 
well  that  the  quartet  made  no  bones  of 
spoiling  the  unity  of  their  program  by, 
playing  an  encore,  and  a  rather  coin- 
monplace  one  at  that,  but  pleasant  to' 
hear  for  its  comfortable  flow  of  song, 
ft  was  all  very  strange.     The  e^ct 
ould  hardly  have  felt  content.  But 
he  audience  had  an  air  of  enjoyment 
vbout   It   not   always   In   evidence  at 
haraber  concerts.     No  wonder.  The 
tmosphere  must  have  been  as  near  as 
lodern  conditions  of 
ice  allow  to  that  of  those  brilliant  oc- 
;ions  when  the  families  Lobkowltz. 
■^^terhazv.  Czernln  and  the  re?t  sum- 


J.  C.  M. 


squlrriU  seeming 


auimals,  -.^I'.on  wero  always  great  lav- 
orltes  of  h!s,  !on  one  of  his  trips  to 
Boston   In    the   spring  of   1S67  carried 
with  him  two  pairs  which  he  had  caughit 
by  some — we  may  be  sure-^gcntle  means 
and  released  them  on  the  Common.  He 
kept  them  under  a  mild  observation  for 
some  time  and  reported  that  they  had 
built   homes   near   Beacon   street  and 
were  rearing  families.    He  was  said  to 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  ex- 
ploit and  often  .spoke  of  It  but,  as  ho 
had  carried  the  four  squirrels  by  hand 
on  the  train   In   some  contrivance  of 
his  o*n  con. St  ruction,  I  know  that  his 
friends  always  wondered  how  the  Jour- 
ney   had    been    accomplished  without 
mishap  and  the  lively  creatures  brought 
safely   to    their    destination   by  their 
sometimes  absent-minded  guardian.  The 
date  of  this  occurrence  will  prevent  any 
of  your   myriad-minded   readers  from 
tracing    any    connection    between  the 
proximity  of  the  squirrels   to  Beacon 
Hill  and  Emerson's  familiar  lines  rela- 
tive to  the  dialogue  between  the  moun- 
tain and  the  nimble-minded,  if  humbly, 
squirrel  of  his  fancy.  A.  D.  W. 

Concord. 

The   man   on   the   Common  reminds 
one  of  Shelley's  lines  In  "Alaetor".:  : 
"The  doves  and  squirrels  would  par- 
take 

From  hi.s  Innocuous  hand  his  bloodless 
food." 

j  And  the  squirrels  in  these  days  of 
divorces,  domestic  transfers  and  pro- 
motions, deserve  to  bei  fed  and  petted, 
for  naturalists  Inforrn  us  that  squirrels 
appear  to  be  strictly  monogamous, 
■pairing  for  life  and  constantly  inhab- 
iting the  same  dwelling." 


FROIVI  OLD  TOPSELL 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Edward  Topsell 
had  to  say  about  the  squirrel  In  1658; 

"The  squirrel  is  greater  in  com- 
passe  than  a  weasil,  but  a  -weasll  Is 
longer  than  a  squirrel.-,.  .  .  They 
sleep  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  like  the 
Alpine  mouse,  and  very  soundly,  for  I 
have  seen  when  no  noise  of  hunters 
could  wake  them  -with  their  cries, 
beating  their  nests  on  the  outside,  and 
shootinge  boltes  and  arrowes  thorough  it, 
until  It  were  pulled  asunder,  wherein 
many  times  they  are  found  killed  before 
they  be  awaked.  They  growe  exceeding 
tame  and  familiar  to  men  if  they  be 
accustomed  and  taken  when  they  are 
young,  for  they  runne  up  to  men's 
shoulders,  and  they  will  •ftentimes  sit 
upon  their  handes,  creepe  Into  their 
pockets  for  nuttes,  goo  out  of  doores, 
and  return  home  againe;  but  If  they 
be  taken  alive,  being  olde,  when  once 
they  get  loose,  they  will  never  returne 
home  againe.  They  are  very  harme  full, 
and  will  eat  a"I  manner  of  woollen 
garments,  and  If  It  were  not  for  that 
discommodity,  they  were  sweete— sport- 
ful—beastes  and  are  very  pleasant  play- 
fellowos  In  a  house."  ; 


I  "The  lambes  and  ^rabbets  sweetlle  rune 

1  at  base. 

•\^^)ilst  highest  trees  the-llttle  squirllea 

clime." 

NICHOLAS  BRETON. 


He 
Cin 


There     skips  the 

weather-wise,  ..^„i,] 
Without  beholding  of  heavn  s  twlnkj^ 

For,  knowinrwell  which  way  tihe  wind^ 
will  change,  , 
He   shifts   the   portaJl  of  his  llttU 

^"■^"^^  DU  BARTAS.  ' 


ALCOTT'S  SQUIRRELS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  question  raised  by  A.  Knutt,  too 
humorous  a  pse-u'flonym  for  such  a  ser- 
ious inquirer,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
.squirnels  on  Boston  Common,  is  not 
without  a  considerable  interest  and  Is 
one  which  I  frequently  heard  discussed 
at  length  some  50  years  ago.  Will  you 
permit  a  very  old  lady  to  record  In  ^ 
your  column  -n-hat  she  considers  to  be  j 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem? 

I  venture  to  assert  from  recollection, 
as  one  of  the  oldest  living  inhabitants  of 
what  is  fallaciously  called  today  Greater 
Boston,  that  squirrels  were  not  native  to 
Boston  common,  whose  early  "ses  had 
not  made  it  a  propitious  spot  for  their 
lodgjnent,  and,  indeed,  w^re  never  seen 
there  prior  to  1S67.  _ 
As  I  recall  hearing  the  story  m  my 
younger  days,  gray  squirrels  were  then. 
Is   now    abundant  in  the  Parnassian 
^ves  if  concord.    Kindly  AlcoU 
father  of  Little  Women,   as  he  often 
liked  to  be  called    having  n°"°f ^^'^^ 
absence  from  the  Common  of  the  Uttie 


WHAT  ZADOCK  SAYS 

There  is  much  aliout  squirrels  in  that 
invaluable  and  fascinating  work,  "His- 
tory of  Vermont,"  by  Zadock  Thompson, 
says  that  the  gray  squirrll,  Sciurus 
...ere'us,  is  rather  disposed  to  be  mis- 
,  hievous,  "often  using  its  teeth  to  the 
injurvof  the  furniture;  that  these  squir- 
.  were  so  troublesome  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  government  granted  a 
premium  of  Sd  a  head  for  their  destruc- 
tion and  In  1749  there  v.-ere  about  1,280,- 

000  killed.  In  Vermont  the  largest  b.ack 
squirrel  weighed  only  lbs.  vv-hlle  the 
larcest  gray  weighed  3%lbs.  The  red 
squirrel  was  often  called  the  chickares 
from  its  chatter;  it  was  also  called  the 
Hudson  or  Hudson  Bay  Squirrel.  The 
striped  squirrel  in  Vermont  was  the  one 
with  cheek  pouches.  Timid  in  climbing 
trees  it  seldom  went  up  more  than  20  or 
'■()  feet  Their  burrows  by  the  side  of 
stone  -^alis,  fences,  roots  of  trees  were 
extensive,  and  with  two  openings. 
What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  dirt 
which  has  beeif  removed  Jn  ^^^^^^  '^1 
excavation,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  This 
fs  the  Chipmuck.  Chipplng-Squirrel. 
(Ground  Squirrel,  Hackee.  Then  the 
flying  squirrel  of  nocturnal  habits  was 

1  often  met  with  living  In  faTniUes. 

Do  not  be  surprised  If  you  hear  an 
Englishman  say  "skwirel"  while  Amerl- 

^Th  "i^X:^^  nature-including 
.those,  fussy  about  pronunciation  of  the 

English  language.  

1      ADD  "POPULATION    PROBLEM"  , 
I    K   N   Z  of  Plymouth  incloses  a  clip-  , 
ping  from  "a  paper  published  by  a  live 
church  which  seems  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  birth  control  and  at  a  very 
reasonable  price. 

,      ..COUNTY  PALATINE  BANQUET 

;  court  and  Castle  Winthrop  have 
i  tickets  for  the  big  co-operative  doings 
nf  h/  year  In  Unitarian  Church.  Mon- 
T,  Jficht  Nov  26.  Not  a  chap  nor  a 
^y, night,  NOV.  enjoy    the  night 


ta^s 
feevelhty-flve 

IbirthV 


cents  buyl  a  first  class 


LATEST  CANDIDATES 

coniMilttco  cf  our  "flail 
iisldering  tlio  ai>l>l!d\llon.'j 
,.  Bess  i)f  Louisville  and 
Tlnkoff,  an  altoiney  In 
,  gpepialty  Is^the  Income 

TREAT  REPORTERS  SERIOUSLY 
«',ymouth   Oa^fUo   an.l  Transcript) 
NOT  ENOAGEC^ 

.■.r«ons  should  not  Jok,e^..\vith  . news- 
^^en.   thai   18.    Rive   them  fake 
Wh.n  a  youne  lady  tflls  a  Ga- 
,,  the  pre^ni-e  of  a  third 
Is  engaged,  and  Insists 
truth,  she  should  not  crlt- 
ite  It  the  (act  Is  printed, 
irace  M.'  Wheaton  denies 
riigaged.  but  .nevertheless 
1,1110   is  responsible   for   the  an- 
I  •  inent- 

Mall  of  Pume  Is^not  a  zoo  so  the 
,  of  Andrew  Coon,  A.  J.  Deer 
1  p  Poe.  bottle  bark,  Albert 
wustave  Rati.  Albertlne  Raven 
iward  ,Yack. .  all  of  Cblcago.  is 
doubtful. 

UlClLE  DELCOURT 


'  I 

LueOe  Delcour;.  harpist,  and  John 
Bame*  Wells,  tenor,  grave  a  concert 
last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  Carl  Lamson 
»ervini;  as  Mr.  Wells's  accompanist. 
Mnie.  Delcoiirt  played  a  "Piece  in  G" 
l)v  Usch,  by  Ranieau.  "La  Victoire,"  an 
■Air  Varie"  by  Haydn,  a  rhapsody  on 
R  theme  of  Ravel's  by  Migr.on  (for  the 
first  time  in  America),  the  minuet  from 
Ravel's  sonatina,  a  concert  allegro  by 
Kn«««).  a  Konde  Champetre  by  Chab- 
rler;i''Vers  la  Source  rtans  le  Bois"  by 
TouriUer  (also  for  the  first  time),  and  a 
burlMQue  by  GrovUz.  Mr.  Wells  sansr 
Hanflel's    ai''    "Care    Selve."  Sarti's 

Lung!  del  caro  bene."  arranned  by 
BrurtD  Huhn,  an  old  folk-sonff.  "Separ- 
a7.ione."  arranged  by  Sgambati.  "Over 
the^tMountains,"  an  ancient  song  ar- 
ranged by  Roger  Quilter;  the  dream 
from  "Manon,"  I'.'s:;ii rclo's  "I.'Adieu 
du  Matin,"  "li'Heure  Silencieuse,"  by 
VicfcM*Staub:  Fourdrain's  "Le  Semeur," 
'SH*»r,"  by  Victor  Harris."  "E  en  as 
I  lively  Flower"  by  Frank  Bridge. 
Burtetgh's  "Steal  .\«ay."  and  "It  I 
Wcrfe  King"  by  Campbell  Tipton. 

A, large  audience  last  night  applauded 
Mme.  Delcourt  with  a  heartiness  which 
proved  the  keen  pleasure  her  playin-r 
gave.  It  must  then  be  a  fact  that  many 
people'^are  content  to  dispense  with  all 
emotional  stir  in  music  if  only  they  can 
have  color  lavislhy  spread,  rythm  in 
plenty  and  sharply  defined,  and  melody 
beautifully  turned.  For  of  warmth  of 
mty^n  last  night  there  vvAs_lLttle  If 

ny;  'Mme.  Delcourfs  program  offered 
race  , instead,  pictures(|ueness  of  sug- 
estlon,  and  much  of  formal  beauty:  Is 
lere  any  music  for  the  harp  alone  that 
an  MSelbly  touch  the  heart? 
Jraie.  Delcourt  made  a  valiant  and 
uccessful  effort  to  find  unhackneyed 
lusic  to  play.  The  enjoyment  of  what 
he  found  depends  much  on  the  listen- 
r's  taste.  For  persons  not  peculiarly 
itcrested  in  the  harp  the  most  attrac- 
''e  pieces  were  the  Hayden  air,  Tour- 
»ir's  deft  su?;estion  of  the  spring  in 
le  woods,  and  the  lively  burlesque  by 
louitz.  To  a  hearer  witii  sligiit  e.x- 
;rience  of  solo  harp  playing,  Mme.  Del- 
Jurt's  performance  came  as  a  revela- 
on  of  how  wide  a  variety  of  color  an 
ccomplished  player  can  secure,  how 
early  sustained  a  tone  (as  in  the 
aydn  air).  A  musician  of  Mme.  Del- 
)urt's  fine  quality  can  indeed  do  much 
I  overcoming  an  unfavorable  medium. 
Mr.  Wells  showed  himself  a  singer 
ho  has  acquired  a  notably  smooth 
gato  and  unusually  clear  enunciation 
English  and  Italian.  When  he  sings 
"th/full  voice  he  gives  tones  of  ex- 
llent  timbre,  but  at  other  times  he 
s  yet  to  acquire  color,  and.  of  higher  ■ 
portance,  he  is  plagued  with  a  nasal 
lahty  which  he  should  try  hard  to  root 
t-  He  might  to  advantage  have 
osen  a  higher  average  of  songs  to 
iig  last  night.  The  audience  liked  his 
iging  well,  to  judge  from  the  warm 
'P'ause.    R.  H.  G. 

"CaVallena'  and  "PagUacct.' 

The  San  Cr,r\o  Granrl  Opera  Com- 
any  repeated  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
nd  "Pagliacci  "  at  the  Boston  Opera 
louse  last  night,  to  the  great  pleasure 
f  a  good-sized  audience.  These  melo- 
ious  mated  melodramas  are  well 
■ithin  the  powers  of  the  San  Carlists 
nd  the  performances  accordingly 
'ere  of  general  excellence.  Especial 
'iterest  attached  to  the  reappearance 
t  Mme.  Gladys  Axman  in  the  role  of 
antuzza.  Her  representation  was  dis- 
nguished  by  sincerity  and  emotional 
ower.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Salazar.  the 
uriddu,  set  a  good  example  to  their 
'How  workers  by  addressing  their  re- 
larks.to  each  other  rather  than  to 


the  aU(lH'i\cc  or  l \"-  ,  mi  .      .  >■ 

orchestra  bore  its  share  ol  the  bui(U  ii 
admirablv.  and  its  playing  of  the  inter- 
mezzo was,  o£  course,   roundly  ap- 
plauded. ,i 
The  conspicuous  vocal  succesa  or  j 
the   evening    went   to    Mr.  Haaiola, 
wliose   singing    of   the    Prologue   to  | 
"Pagliacci"  won  such  applause  that 
the  latter  part  of  it  had   to  be  re- 
peated.   The  pace  thus  sot  was  main- 
tained  in   the   opera   proper.  Miss 
Kosollc  as  Nedda  and  Mr.  Tommasini 
as  Canio  in  particular  sang  and  acted 
witn  ener.ey  and  intolligence,  and  Mr. 
Tomniasini'a  final  line  was  deiivenki] 
with  remarkably  effective  tragic  inJ 
tensity. 
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GIVESMAHLER'S 
i  FIRST  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  sixth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follovpa:  Mahler,  symphony,  D  major, 
No.  1  (first  time  In  Boston)  ;  "Vaughan 
Williams,  fantasia  for  double-stringed 
orchestra  on  a  theme  by  Tallis ;  G. 
Faure,  suite  from  stage  music  to  "Pel- 
leas  and  Melisande" ;  Borodin,  Polovt- 
slan  dances  from  "Prince  Igor." 

Mahler  is  known  here  as  an  orchestral 
composer  by  his  fifth  and  second 
symphony,  both  huge  "machines."  The 
fifth  was  once  popular.  There  have 
been  four  performances  at  subscription 
symphony  concerts.  The  second,  with 
chorus,  was  performed  twice  at  extra 
concerts  of  the  orchestra. 

Looking  back  on  these  performances 
and  the  one  of  yesterday,  one  finds 
Mahler  a  more  imposing  figure  as  a 
visiting  operatic  and  orcliestral  conduc- 
tor than  as  a  composer.  His  conducting 
of  "Don  Giovanni,"  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 
and  "The  Valkyrie"  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  and  his  reading  of  the  fantastic 
symphony  by  Berlioz  will  be  remem- 
bered after  the  memory  of  his  own  or- 
chestral music  is  dim. 

This  symphony  in  D  major,  his  first, 
was  written  and  performed  at  Buda- 
I  pest  when  he  sojourned  there  as  a  con- 
I  ductor  at  the  Opera  House.  When  It 
i  waa  performed  at  a  Weimar  music  fes-  I 
i  tival,  a  few  years  later,  lo  and  behold, ' 
the  program  contained  a  description  of 
the  music.  Tt  was  well  known  that 
Mahler  abhorred  program  notes  of  any 
sort,  "arguments"  or  analyses;  but  from 
this  Weimar  program  one  learned  that 
Jean  Paul  Richter's  romance,  "Titan." 
Inspired  the  symphony:  that  the  move- 
ment in  the  manner  of  a  dead  hiarch 
was  a  tonal  translation  of  a  familiar 
picture  showing  the  funeral  procession 
of  a  hunter  attended  by  all  sorts  of 
four-legged  and  "two-legged  animals. 
That  the  other  movements  had  explana- 
tory and  rathsr  fantastical  titles.  Does 
anyone  know  today  whether  Mahler 
wrote  these  program  notes  In  bitter 
mockery  of  the  compilers  of  program 
books,  or  thought  that  the  Weimar  au- 
dience needed  printed  explanations  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  music? 

In  this  symphony,  as  in  his  later  ones, 
Mahler  takes  great  pains  to  produce 
insignificant  results.  He  remembers, 
folk  songs;  he  is  enamored  of  dance 
rhythms.  Now  and  then  are  measure's 
'  that  prepare  the  hearer  for  an  over- 
whelming effect;  when  It  comes,  It  is 
,  usually  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.  Yet  a  strange  fescination  is 
exerted  by  measures  of  an  unnecessary 
ugliness;  by  tricks  of  grotesque  in- 
strumentation; by  a  certain  wildnoss 
In  massed  outbursts;  by  persisten'. 
rhythms.  And  In  this  symphony,  as  In 
later  ones,  suddenly  appears,  without 
apparent  connection  with  that  which 
precedes  or  follows,  a  long  and  senti- 
mental, but  unmistakably  appealing, 
song  for  violins,  which  yesterday  was 
played  with  rare  beauty  of  tone  and 
at  the  end  with  genuine  passion.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  denied  that  in  the  Dead 
March  there  are  Ingenious  details  of 
construction  and  instrumentation.  Mr. 
Monteux  is  to  be  thanked  for  producing 
the  symphony.  Some  in  these  latter 
days  condemn  the  music  of  Mahler,  es- 
pecially the  works  which  they  have  not 
heard. 

The  fantasia  of  "Williams  was  pro- 
duced here  last  fall.  It  displays  at 
great  advantage  the  incomparable  band 
of  strings;  more  than  that,  by  Its 
strains  of  solemn  beauty  it  induces  the 
deep  fit  of  devotion  and  profound  con- 
templation of  the  First  Composer,  in 
which  the  whimsical  Sir  Thomas 
\Browne  indulged  even  when  he  heard 
only  vulgar  and  tavern  music.  But 
Vaughan  Williams,  as  his  colleagues  m 
the  ultra-modern  English  school,  sms 
In  one  respect:  he  knows  not  the  value 


It  was  a  pleasure  in  hear  afli-r  sev- 
eral years  the  exqui.slte'  music  written 
by  Gabriel  P^uro  for  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell's  production  of  "Pelleas  and 
Mellsimde."  When  the  play  was  per- 
formed here  by  her  company,  did  any- 
one pay  attention  to  the  music  and 
could  any  one  derlvo  a  just  idea  of  Its 
worth? 

The  concert  ended  with  a  stirring 
performance  of  the  splendidly  barbaric 
dances  from  "Prince  Igor." 

The  concert  wiW  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  next 
week.  The  program  for  the  concerts  of 
Dec.  7,  8  will  be  as  follows:  Dokas, 
overture  to  "Polyeucte" ;  Brahms,  «on- 
certo,  B  flat  major.  No.  2,  for  piano 
(Harold  Bauer,  pianist);  Paine.  Prelude 
to  "Oedipus  Tyrannus";  Wagner,  In- 
troduction to  Act  III  of  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  (English  horn  solo,  Louis 
Speyer);  Ravel,  Alborada  del  Gracloso 
(first  time  at  these  concerts). 


"Argentina"  Lecture  Is  Highly 
Informative 


The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Illus- 
trated Travel  Talk  In  Symphony  hall 
last  night  was  "Argentina."  In  the 
New  England  schools  50  or  60  years  ago 
the  pupils  were  taught  that  Patagonia 
was  a  bleak  and  dismal  country,  with 
rude  natives  of  giant  size.  Mr.  New- 
man showed  Patagonia  as  the  amazing- 
ly rich  granary  of  Argentina,  with  enor- 
mous fields  of  wheat,  great  estates, 
ranches  wltt>  countless  cattle,  horses, 
sheep;  farmers'  comfortable  dwelling 
houses.  An  incomparable  fruit  country, 
with  luscious  grapes  for  the  table,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  clusters  for 
wine.  There  were  views  of  cotton  and 
flax  fields.  The  cities  Mendoza  y  Ro- 
earlo;  La  Plata,  which  fondly  hoped  to 
be  the  Argentine  capital  and  so  built 
costly  edifices.  The  extravagance  of 
the  Argentine  people  was  shown  by 
their  life  on  the  river  El  Tigre  and  at 
Mar  del  Plata,  the  Palm  Beach  of  the 
republic. 

Half  of  the  time — and  this  deeply 
Interesting  lecture  might  have  been 
even  longer  "without  tiring  the  large 
audience — was  devoted  to  superb  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  Its  magnificent  streets, 
Ibuildings,  both  public  and  private,  the 
famous  Jockey  club,  the  beautiful  parks, 
'the  cemetery,  where  the  extravagant  in 
Jife  are  as  extravagant  In  the  ordering 
bf  their  mausoleums.  The  costumes  of 
<the  women  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
race  track  were  another  proof  of  the 
luxurious  life  led  In  this  great  city. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  become  acqualnt- 


jed  with  South  American  scenery,  life 
[and  manners,  there  is  no  more  comfort- 
jable  way  of  receiving  instruction'  and 
'becoming  less  parochial  than  by  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Newman  and  seeing  pic- 
tures that  are  more  informing  than 
!  pamphlets  or  letters  from  newspaper 
Icorrespondents. 

I  "Argentina"  will  be  repeated  this  af- 
Iterr.oon.  The  subject  next  Friday  even- 
jing  and  the  following  Saturday  will  be 
j  Brazil." 

"Faust"  Ably  Presented  by 
San  Carlo  Company 


The  opera  performed  last  night  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  by  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company  was  (Gounod's  "Faust." 
The  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Roselle 
and  Klinova  and  Messrs.  Chiappini, 
Interrante  and  De  Biasi.  Mr.  Perronl 
conducted. 

Mme.  Roselle  gave  an  admirable  im- 
personation of  Marguerite,  vocally  and 
dramatically.  She  sang  with  fine  tonal 
quality  and  with  true  simplicity  and 
fervor  as  text  and  situation  demanded. 
Young  as  she  Is,  she  already  knows  the 
value  of  the  repose  that  is  far  from  be- 
ing only  inertia.  In  the  garden  scene 
the  pace  taken  seemed  slow  and  here 
there  was  at  times  an  abatement  In 
interest.  Miss  Klinova  was  a  wholly 
adequate  Siebel.  The  work  of  the 
others  in  the  cast  has  already  been  re- 
viewed. 

It's  a  pity  that  Mr.  Interrante.  who 
bears  himself  so  valiantly  as  Valentin, 
has  not  learned  moderation  in  the  use 
of  his  voice.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  performance  was  the 
acting  of  Miss  Roseile  with  her  mania- 
cal laugh  in  the  scene  where  he  curses 
Marguerite.  There  was  a  large  audi- 
ence. 

The  engagement  will  come  to  an  end 
tonight  with  a  performance  of  "La 
Gioconda."  The  opera  this  afternoon 
will  be  "Lohengrhi." 

The  question  Is  no  longer,  who  was 
the  Man  In  the  Iron  Mask;  nor  Is  the 
:nquiry  concerning  the  man  that  stn:ck 
Billy  Patterson.  The  burning  question 
today  is  this:  When  were  squirrels 
first  seen  on  the  Boston  Common? 

A.  D.  W.,  in  a  pleasant  letter  pub- 
lished in  The  Herald,  says  that  two 


pairs  were  brouglit  Iroia  Concord  in 
1867  to  the  Common  which  had  hitherto 
bven  without  the  animals. 
'Now  comes  R.  H.  G  and  writes:  "In 
1862-1863  the  squlrre'.s  were  plenty  along 
the  Tremont  street  Mall  and  they  built 
their  nests  In  the  Paddock  elms  and 
pranced  about  the  Granary  burying 
ground  as  mad.  Tho  theatre  billboards 
ornamented  the  base  of  these  elms,  and 
the  squirrels  scuttled  about  them,  and 
up  the  trees." 

Let  us  hear  from  Mr.  George  p.  Boll 
of  Cambridge: 

"In  reply  to  Mr.  A.  Knutt's  letter  in 
Saturday's  Herald.  1  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton In  1840  and  grew  up  there.  I  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Common  from 
the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  waddle 
alone.  Many's  the  bath  I  have  had  in 
the  old  Frog  pond  before  it  had  any 
curbing  or  paved  bottom.  It  wasn't 
until  1848  that  the  pond  was  paved  and 
curbed  for  the  celebration  of  the  turn- 
ing on  of  the  Cochltuate  water. 

"As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  there 
have  always  been  squirrels  on  tiie  Com- 
mon, but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  cats 
and  dogs  were  also  frequent  visiters 
there  then,  the  squirrels  were  not  tame, 
as  they  are  now.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
civil  war,  Tremont  street.  Beacon  street 
and  all  streets  facing  the  Common  were 
fashionable  residential  streets,  and  the 
squirrels  lived  on  food  which  they  ob- 
tained In  the  backyards  of  these  houses, 
for  there  were  no  trees  on  the  Common. 
Nor  was  the  Common  the  only  locality 
In  Boston  where  squirrels  were  to  be 
found.  They  were  equally  plentiful  In 
the  old  Granary  buryinij  ground  and  in 
Louisburg  square.  In  this  latter  locality 
they  were  more  tame,  being  a  quieter 
and  more  secg'ded  section  of  the  city. 

"As  to  the  pedigree  of  the  squirrs^Is, 
I  am  unable  to  give  any  information, 
as  I  never  had  any  heart  to  lie.irt 
talks  with  any  of  them,  but  I  am  i.f 
the  opinion  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
present-day  squirreils  roamed  the  wilds 
of  Boston  Common  and  its  vicinity  long 
before  the  white  man  came  to  these 
shores." 


TANTALUS  AND  THE  TEST  TUBE 

(No  one  lias  ever  seen  or  liamlled  a  vitamine 
Dr.  W.  Savage  reminds  us.) 
If  r  could  but  dandle  thee, 
Vitamine,  upon  my  knee, 
Ah!   How  happy  I  should  be! 

Wanting  thee,  I  would  not  squirm 
In  th'  embraces  of  a  firm, 
Forceful  and  impassioned  therm; 

But  the  joy  of  joys  to  me — 
Greater  no  delight  could  be — 
Were  to  kiss  a  calory. 
A.  W.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


THE    HOLLYWOOD  PERCENTAGE 

Mildred  Spain  writes  to  the  CHiicago 
Tribune: 

I  "This  couple  has  caused  much  talk  in 
Hollywood.  They  were  married  twice 
and  separated  tliree  times,  if  you  re- 
member." 


AN  INDIA  RUBBER  WOMAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  reading  Mrs.  Wharton's  "Son  at 
the  Front"  on  page  244  I  note  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  statement: 

"Mme.  Olida  fell  back  in  a  trance- 
like  attitude,  let  her  lipp  droop  over 
her  magnificent  eyes." 

Can  this  be  the  result  of  facial  mas- 
sage, or  is  it  simply  that  they  do  things 
differently  in  France.  BOLSHEVIK. 


UNAUSPICIOUS  ENTRAILS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  famous  astrologer  of  an  elder 
day,  Josephus  the  Nestorian,  wrote 
"Fortune  is  inconstant.  At  the  very 
pinnacle  of  a  man's  career  the  shadows 
fall  on  him  and  the  cruel  clutch  and 
hap  of  Fate  may  send  him  into  the 
desert  naked  and  friendless." 

The  fortunes  of  our  respected  Presi- 
dent are  at  their  zenith.  Following 
the  precedent  of  the  Roman  generals 
of  the  ancient  republic  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  I  have  slain  and  dissected  a 
Welsh  rabbit  and  have  read  the  signs 
and  omens  in  its  entrails.  This  was 
the  answer: 

"The  future  of  Cal  is  clouded.  In 
his  hour  of  greatest  triumph  Robert 
M.  Washburn  has  seized  upon  him  and 
written  his  biography.  What  is  the 
answer?    The  augurs  are  silent." 

Can  Mr.  Whiting  at  this  late  hour 
and  in  this  crisis  save  him? 

S.  Q.  LAPIUS. 


ZANGWILL  VS.  CAINE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Zangwill's  biting  words  do  not  include 
our  criminal  statistics.  A  distinguished 
scholar  says  that  we  have  become  so 
indifferent  to  that  greatest  of  ail 
crimes,  murder,  that  only  when  done 
by  Judicial  process  does  it  give  us  the 
slightest  concern. 

The  words  of  Mr.  O'Meara,  the  for- 
mer police  commissioner  In  Boston, 
have   deeply  impressed    me.     He  de- 


lb 


I  Glared  that  hoodluinism  was  the  great- 
est menace  to  our  country.  I  have 
therefore  held  up  In  contrast  the  be- 
havior of  the  Japanese.  My  compari- 
sons are  not  invidious.  They  are  sim- 
ply plain  statements  of  facts  as  I  saw 
them  40  years  ago.  To  recognize  this 
weakness  of  ours  is  not  to  condemn 
us  as  an  inferior  people,  and  one  may 
still  read  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
belief  such  appreciative  comments 
about  America'  as  Hall  Caine,  in  "My 
Story,"  writes.  "I  love  Its  people  be- 
cause they  are  free  with  a  freedom 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  takes  as 
by  stealth,  and  they  claim  openly  as 
their  right.  I  love  them  because  they 
are  the  most  industrious,  earnest,  ac- 
tive ancl  ingenious  people  on  the  earth; 
because  they  are  the  most  moral,  re- 
ligious, and,  above  all,  the  most  sober 
people  in  the  world;  because  in  spite 
of  all  shallow  judgments  of  superficial 
observers,  they  are  the  most  childlike 
In  their  national  character,  the  easiest 
to  move  to  laughter,  the  readiest  to  be 
touched  to  tears,  the  most  absolutely 
true  in  their  impulses,  and  the  most 
generous  in  their  applause.  I  love  the 
men  of  America  because  their  bearing 
toward  the  women  is  the  finest  chiv- 
alry 1  have  yet  seen  anywhere,  and  I 
love  the  women  because  they  can  pre- 
serve an  unquestioned  purity  with  a 
frank  and  natural  manner,  and  a  fine 
independence  of  sex." 
Salem.  EDWARD  S.  MORSE. ' 


MEASURE  OF  DISTANCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"From  the  spot  where  the  animal  was 
seen  here  to  the  place  where  he  was 
captured  is  five  smiles." — Boston  Globe. 

What  a  quaint  bit  of  argot!  I  have 
heard  the  expression  "five  plpefuls"  to 
denote  a  lapse  of  time,  but  never  "five 
smiles."  There  was  a  time  when  one 
could  smile  five  times  In  one  block. 

W.  L.  R. 


ATTENTION  OF  SIR  CONAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  advertisement  appears 
on  the  bulletin  board  on  the  weather 
side  of  the  police  station  at  the  village 
of  Manchester,  this  slate: 

REWARD  $5 
For  recovery  of  German  police  dog  dead 
or  alive  answering  to  the  name  of  "Bow" 
large  tawny  color.  WALTER  YATES. 

Telephone  71.  Manchester. 

Now,  is  it  a  trick  dog  or  do  you  sup- 
pose he  really  answers  from  the  great 
beyondT  C.  H.  8.  M. 


IN  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD  , 

Batlistini   denies  the  report  coming 
from  Stockholm  that  he  purposes  to  re-  ) 
tire  at  the  ridiculously  young  age  of  66. 
He  says  he  was  never  singing  better 
'  e.than  at  the  present  time. 

I       Maurice  Ravel  and  Joseph  Jongen  are 
{    composing,  the  one  a  quartet,  the  other 
a    trio,    for    the    Meredyll  Pianoforte 
1  '^'•quartet. 

It  is  said  that  Mischa  Elman  and 
Harold  Levey  are  reading  libretto.s  of 
musical  comedies  with  the  intention  of 

1  imposing  music  for  one.  "They  have 
practically  decided  that  their  first  booki 
will  be  by  a  dramatic  author  who  has 

I  never  before  written  for  the  musical 
stage." 


.\pparently     the     audience     at  the 
Schreker  concert  in  .\msterdam  did  not 
ire  greatly  for  his  music  though  he  and 

"  1 

Mr.  Mengelberg  conducted  it  pasrion-  ■ 
ately. 

"La  Farandola,"  an  opera  by  Antonio  ^ 
Lozzi.  produced  at  Milan,  is  saWl  to  be  ( 
a  "realistic,  romantic,  fantastical  and  : 
choregraphic"  work. 

1     Foreign     journalists    say    that  Don 
I  Lorenzo  Perosl  thinks  of  making  a  tour 
in  the  United  States. 


the 


Max     d'Oleone  -   has  resigned 
directorship  of  the  American  Conserva 
tr>ry  a*.  Fontainebleau. 


Andre  Caplet.  who  learned  the  art  of 
'  conducting  as  leading  conductor  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  under  the  reign  of. 
rienry  Russell,  denies  the  report  that  he  ! 
lias  been  or  is  a  candidate  for  the  class 
of  instrumental  ensemble  at  the  Pans 
Conservatory. 


THE  LONDON  STAGE 

A  recent  performance  of  "Twelfth 
Night"  in  London  was  characterized  as 
"charmingly  irresponsible,  free  frcrri 
solemn  observances  of  Shakespearian 
rites,  and  free,  or  almost  free,  from  dis- 
tracting eccentricities.  'Almost,'  we  cay, 
for  Viola  and  Sebastian  are  a  trifle 
ridiculous  in  their  little  pink  coats  and 
little  blue  breeches  and  the  embroidered 
shin-pads  of  the  Illyrian  hockey  eleven." 
The  Sir  Toby  (frank  Collier)  was  less 


Sir  John  Martin-Han'ey  will  appear  tomorrow  night  at  the  Boston 
OBera  House  as  Oedipus,  King  of  Thebes,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles 
wanslaivjc:  by  Sir  Gilbert  Murray.   The  production  is  Max  Reinhardt  s. 

■  'A  friend  oi  the  actor  saw  Reinhardt's  production  m  Berlin  and 
strengthened  Sir  John  in  his  purpose  to  produce  the  tragedy.  The  pro- 
duction in  London  took  place  at  Covent  Garden  on  Jan.  x5,  1912.  LiUah 
McCarthy  took  the  part  of  Jocasta;  Louis  Calvert  that  of  Creon;  H.  A. 
Saintsbury  was  the  Tiresias;  Franklin^  Dyall,  the  Messenger  from  the 
P»lacp.  •  . 

.  n  -s  tragedy  of  Sophocles  has  been  played  here,  with  George  Riddle 
ms  Oedipus  speaking  in  the  Greek  language;  with  Mounet-Sully  speaking 
the  Trench  of  Jules  Lacroix's  translation.  Of  these  performances  we 
shaU  write  later;  but  it  is  now  the  time  to  quote  from  Mounet-Sully  s 
"Souvenirs  d'un  Tragedien"  the  pages  in  which  he  gives  his  opmion  con- 
ceinmg  the  purpose  of  Sophocles,  if  Sopi.otles  had  any  other  purpose  than 
that' of  writing  a  noble  tragedy.  ^ 

The  actor,  Got,  first  suggested  the  i)art  of  Oedipus  to  Mounet-Sully, 
'Who  at  once  visited  Edmond  Geffroy,  the  actor  that  had  created  the  ro  e 
in  Lacroix's  translation.  They  talked  about  the  traditions  Mounet-Sul  y 
confessed  he  did  not  know  about  Oedipus  blinding  himself.  Geffroy  told 
hixfl  that  was  simple;  merely  an  application  of  a  lacquered  madder,  (borne 
of  us  remember  Mounet-Sully's  tertibJe  appearance  when  he  was  blind.) 

Mounet-Sully  saw  in  Oedipus  a  pian  who  had  rebelled  against  fate, 
exulting  in  his  owi  strength.    Oedipus  discussed  the  commands  of  the 
sods;  he  did  not  submit  to  the  prophesies.    Wishmg  to  avoid  them  he 
fulfilled  th.'vn,  and  fell  into  the  snare  laid  by  the  gods  who  were  jealous 
for  their  »«thority.    "This  strong  being  contained  in  himself  the  quin- 
tessence o1  humanity,  proud,  rebellious  toward  divinity.    IJe  was  a  sort 
of  Prometheus  who  would  not  see  the  vulture.  Each  one  of  his  outcries 
ivas  as  the  shaking  of  invisible  chains."    Oedipus  represents  the  revolt  ot 
instinct  and  intelligence  against  blind  fate;  the  final  defeat  of  man.  bo 
when  Mounet-Sully  played  the  part  he  felt  a  sacred  responsibility:  that 
of  showing,  at  the  moment,  before  men,  the  great  symbol  of  the  eternal , 
struggle  between  Fate  and  haughty  human  weakness.    Yes,  1  have  ai-  j 
ways  played,  I  now  play,  Oedipus  with  religious  respect.    I  came  on  the  j 
stage  each  time  as  a  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar."    He  adds  that  his  con- | 
ception  of  the  role  was  apparent  from  the  first,  bijt  it  was  clouded  by  too  , 
many  details.    "It  was  necessary  to  eliminate  greatly  before  arriving  at  j 
the  divine  simplicity  of  Sophocles."  ,  ■ 

Is  this  view  the  one  to  hold?  Or  shall  we  say  with  Murray  tnat  there 
is  not  much  philosophy  in  the  "Oedipus"?  "There  is  not  in  comparison  with 
other  Greek  plays,  much  pure  poetry.  What  there  is,  is  drama;  drama 
of  amazing  grandeur  and  power.  In  respect  of  plot  no  Greek  play  comes 
near  it.  ...  In  this  play  every  character  is  interesting,  vital,  and 
distinct."  But  Murray  seems  to  agree  with  Mounet-Sully  concerning  the 
main  motive  of  the  tragedy:  "Man  is  indeed  shown  as  a  plaything  of 
Gods-;  but  of  Gods  strangely  and  incomprehensibly  malignant,  whose  ways 
there  is  no  attempt  to  explain  or  justify  ...  As  far  as  Sophocles 
is  concerned,  if  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  criticism  of  life  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  play  at  all,  it  seems  to  be  only  a  flash  or  two  of  that 
profound  and  pessimistic  arraignment  of  the  ruling  powers  which  in  other 
plays  also  opens  at  times  like  a  sudden  abyss  across  the  smooth  surface 
of  his  art." 

■  "The  story  is  a  strange  and  baffling  one.  Wliy  should  Oedipus  have 
been  relentlessly  pursued  by  fate?  Wl-y  should  a  curse  have  foUo-.ved 
.  W descendants ?  What  strange  death  d  J  he  die?  The  messenger  in  "Oedi- 
s  Coloneus"  describes  it?  Some  god  summoned  the  blind  king:  "Ho  you! 
ho  you  Oedipus!  Why  linger  we  to  depart?  Long  since  there  is  delay  on 
your  part."  And  Oedipus  was  seen  "holding  his  hand  over  his  brow  to 
shade  his  eyes,  as  if  some  horrible  sight  of  fear  had  been  disclosed,  nor 
what  was  endurable  to  look  upon."  Yet  the  messenger  ends  his  narration 
by  exclaiming:  "It  was  either  some  messenger  from  the  gods,  or  sunless 
gap  of  the  shades  beneath  the  earth,  mercifully  opening  to  receive  him; 
for  the  man  is  not  to  be  lamented,  nor  was  he  dismissed  from  life  wretched 
with  disease,  but,  if  any  other  of  mortals,  worthy  of  admiration." 

What  a  contrast  to  the  closing  chorus  in  "Oedipus  TjT-annus." 
.  "0  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  my  country,  behold.  This  Oedipus  wlio 
solved  the  famous  enigma,  and  was  the  most  exalted  of  mankijid,  who, 
-  lodcing  with  no  envious  eye  upon  the  enviable  fortune  of  the  citizens, 
into  how  vast  a  stormy  sea  of  tremendous  misery  he  hath  come!  Then 
mortal  as  thou  art,  looking  out  for  a  sight  of  that  day,  the  last,  call  no 
man  happy,  ere  he  shall  have  crossed  the  boundary  of  life,  the  sufferer 
of  ^nought  painful." 

fhere  are  singular  variations  Of  the  old  legend.  According  to  Homer 
Oedipus  continued  to  reign  at  Thebes  after  the  death  of  Jocasta.  He 
fell  in  battle  and  was  honored  by  a  magnificent  funeral.  The^trangest 
version  is  connected  with  the  mysterious  Sphinx.  As  the  story  wa's  told, 
she  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Laius,  who  loved  her  dearly  and 
acquainted  her  with  the  nature  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  After  his  death, 
his  children,  for  he  had  concubines  as  well  as  a  wife,  disputed  the 
kingdom,  which  the  oracle  insisted  should  belong  only  to  Jocasta's 
children.'  They  all  consulted  the  Sphinx,  who  to  find  out'  which  one  ot 
the  brothers  knew  the  secret  confided  by  Laius,  put  all  sorts  of  hard  ques- 
tions to  them.  Those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  oracle  were  con- 
demned by  her  to  death,  as  not  fit  to  mount  the  throne.  Oedipus,  knowing 
the  oracle,  having  been  informed  in  a  dream,  answered  the  Sphinx,  his 
half  sister,  and  was  declared  the  successor  of  Laius,  his  father,  unknown 
to  him  who  was  his  father's  slayer  in  a  quarrel  on  the  road. 

"The  Laat  VTaJ^^."  by  Thomas  F.  ( 
Fallon,  revised  by  Arthur  Rose  for  Lon-  f 
don  "This  Is  one  of  those  Amencan- 
buUt  myster>-cum-erook  playS  of  which 
the  critic  is  entreated  not  to  give  away 
the  secret  Frankly,  we  find  the  mhibl- 
Uon  a  considerable  relief;  for  the  pot 
Lets  so  tangled  before  the  play  is  over 
thlt  we  get  confused,  and  are  left  at  the 
e^.d  wondering,  like  the  child  in  the 
poem,  "What  they  killed  each  other  for. 

Christopher  Marlowe's  tragedy,  "Ed- 
ward II,"  was  announced  for  perform- 
ance by  the  Phoenix  Society  in  London 
on  Nov.  II. 


"OEDIPUS"   AT  CAMBRIDGE 

Many  of  The  Herald  readers  probably 
■aw  the  performance  of  "Oedipus,  Kinc 
Of  Thebes"  in  the  Greek  of  .Sophocles 
in  the  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1881.  The  performances  were 
on  May  17.  19,  20,  21.  Oedipus.  Georgo 
Rl^4'*;  Jocasta.  Leonard  Eckstein  Op- 
dycke;  Creon,  Henry  Norman;  Tiresias, 
Cuffls  Guild;  Priest  of  Zeus,  William 
Hobbs  Manning;  a  Strangei  from 
CoHhth,  Arthur  Wellington  Roberts-; 
K  'Shepherd  of  King  I^aius,  Gardiner 
Martin  Lane;  a  Messenger  from  the 
Palace,  Owe-i  Wistei-.  .\h  overture 
with  music  for  the  choruses  was  com- 
posed by  John  K.  Paine,  who  conducted. 
The  leader  of  the  chorus  was  L.  B. 
McCagg.  George ,  L.  Osgood  sang  the 
tenor  solo.  The  costumes  were  de- 
signed by  F.  D.  Millet. 

The  production  awakened  great  in- 
terest througnout  the  land;  the  fame 
of  It  crossed  the  Atlantic. 


"a  full-throated,  uproarious  drunkard 
than  a  good  wit  commenting  upon  life's 
absurdities  over  a  good  bottle  of  wine. 
Too  delicate,  too  eubtle? — not  at  all.  We 
would  say  ratlier  that  it  Is  keen,  nervous 
comedy,  definitely  clear  of  farce,  and  we 

1'  welcome  it."    As  for  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,    he   was   strange  and  brilliant, 
"from  the  outset  a  less  violent  caricature 
lhan  motrt.  aiU  m>  able  to  give  to  his 
Canks  greater  variety  thjin  woum  oe 
\^n>=sihle    after    a    more  highly-colored 
Vpen  ns  He Tets  Sir  Anthony  s  follygrow 
\C"  ou  with  a  half-pathetic  air  of  ' 


"OEDIPUS"   IN  BOSTON 

The.  .tragedy  was  performed  in  Boston 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  the  week  begin- 
ning Jan.  23,  1S82,  when  George  Riddle 
again  played  Oedipus,  speaking  in 
Greek  while  the  others  in  the  cast 
spoke  Knglish.  The  play  bill  read;  Jo- 
casta,' Georgia  Cayvan;  Creon.  Louis 
Morrison;  Tiresias  and  the  Messenger 
from  Corinth,  J.  F.  Hagan:  Priest  .nnd 
Shepherd  of  Laius,  J.  J.  Hayes;'  Mes- 
senger from  the  Palace,  P.  Charles  Ha- 
gar;  Daughters  ot  Oedipus,  Gertrude- 
and  Lulu  Calef;  tenor  soloist.  Herndon 
Morsel;  conductor,  George  AV.  Chad- 
■wlck. 

jlr.  Riddle  gave  a  scene  from  the 
tragedy  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  May 
24. '1882. 

Je^n  Monuet-Sully  and  his  French 
company  including  Mmes.  ane  Hading 
and  Eugenie  Caroline  Segond  came  to 
the  Tremont  Theatre  in  May,  1894,  anrl 
on  Ma:y  8th  "Oedipus"  was  played  in  the 
French  version  of  Jules  Lacroix  and 
'With  the  music  by  Edmond  Membree 
composed  for  tlie  first  performance  in 
Paris  of  this  version— in  September, 
1858.  Got  in  his  memoirs  says  that  he 
obtained  for  Membree  this  commission. 
The  cast  at  the  Tremont  was  as  follows: 
Oedipus,  Mounet-Sully;  Creon.  Segond; 
Tlresoas,  Prad;  Priest  Rohde;  Sh'>p- 
herd  of  Laius,  Manie;  Messenger,  Jour- 
dan;  Jocasta,  Mme.  Dorlia. 

When  William  Archer  saw  Mounet- 
Suljly  in  "Oedipus" — "There  is  no  play 
in  tV"  so  orimming  with  hiptori- 

0-  i,  ifcchnlcal,  and  ethical  interest"— he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "Sophocles 
in  French  is  much  nearer  the  real  thing 
Uuui  Sophocles  in  Greek,  as  recited 
from  time  to  time  at  the  universities. 

"All  the  rule-of-thumb  scansion  jn 
the-'World  can  never  restore  to  us  the 
true  rhythmic  movement  of  the  iambic 
line,  any  more  than  the  untrained  voice 
o'  a  callow  undergraduate,  bow-u-owing 
his  lines  with  aC  the  vowels  transmuted 

1-  to  F,nglib-h,  c&fi  reproduce  the  splendid 
resonaiice  of  tone  which  rang  through 
the  -vast  theatres  of  Athens  and  .Syra- 
cuse. Now  in  the  French  performance 
'ws  at  toast  have  rhythm  and  melody, 

though  not  the  rhythm  and  melody. 
Moreover,  we  have  the  solemn  dignity 
ot  carriage  which  belongs  to  the  drama 
of  gods  and  heroes.  The  actors  do  not 
indeed,  wear  the  cothurnus,  but  theii 
performance  is  'cothurnate'  none  th< 
less  .  .  .Mounet-Sully's  declamation 
or  rather  intonation,  of  his  verse 
seemed  to  me'  absolutely  v,'hat  the  plaj 
and  part  demanded.  .  .  •  His  ap 
pearancfe  was  superb,  and  his  intens- 
earnestness  gave  the  whole  thing  an  ai 
of  living  reality,  so  that  we  never  for  ; 
moment  f^t  the  performance  to  be 
mere  academic  revival  of  a  curiosity  o 
literature." 


"OEDIPUS"  IN  NEW  YORK 

There  was  a  performance  of  a  pla 
entitled  "Oedipus"  at  the  Bower 
theatre.  New  York,  on  Oct.  20,  183. 
when  Thomas  S.  Hamblin  pJaye 
Oedipus  and  "the  young,  beautiful  an 
talented"  Mrs.  McClure,  formerly  Mi; 
Mesk,  took  the  part  of  Jocasta.  Wl 
was  the  author  of  this  tragedy,  whit 
was  surely  not  a  literal  translatic 
from  Sophocles,  Tor  we  read  that  M 
IngcrsoU  t6ok  the  part  of  Adrastu 
and  Mr.  Walton  played  Alcandor?  \ 
Tiresias  (Mr.  Gale)'  figured  in  tl 
play.  It  was  said  at  the  time  th. 
the  tragedy  did  not  find  favor.  "\Aas 
Dryden  and  Lee's?  Was  It  Neville  s 
he  translated  from  Seneca— Geor; 
Adams's,  Thomas  Maurice's?  Thom 
Franklin  and  Lewis  Theobald  tran 
lated  in  turn  from  Sophocles. 

George    Riddle,    speaking   in  Gree 
and  the  others  in  the  company  seen 
Boston    at    the    Globe    theatre,  Pf 
formed      Sophocles's  "Oedipus 
Booth's  theatre  on  Jan.  30,  1882. 

.VIounet- Sully   played    in    the  vers: 
of    Lacroix    at    Abbey's  theatre 
March  27,  and  several  times  Mn  Api 

1SS4.  ^      ,  , 

Sir  John  Martin  Harvey  produced  t 
tragedy  translated  by  Gilbert  Murr 
at  the  Century  theatre  on  Oct.  25.  19 


help 


It    you   know,'   instead  of, 
straightway  into  the  full 


H.W.MASS1NGHAM 
ON  'OEDIPUS  REX' 


■it 


IB  Tlie  Nation  (London) 
It  wffl  be  Interesting  to  learn  what 
rortun*  attends  the  representation  of 
the  "Oedipus  Tyrannus"  in  New  York. 
Thosr  who  witness  it  will  sec  In  Sir 
llohn  Martin  Harvey's  •'Oedipus"  the 
•  '  and  most  beautiful  example  of 
■',Hllan's  art  which  this  genera- 
,  aiford.  Many  will  also  become 
uauited  with  what  the  Greeks  meant 
by  tragedy  and  tragic  irony.  They  can 
«  1  ake  an  Interest  in  IMof.  Relnhardt  s 
free  adaptation  of  the  Greek  theatre  to 
the  conventional  .modern  stage  and 
nudltorium.  Finally,  they  will  ^ee  one 
L.f  the  most  wonderful  plays  ever  writ- 
ten By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
"Oedllhis  Tvrannus"  Is  the  most  elo- 
quent or  the  most  PO'^'l^a'/V","',/*',^ 
Ifreat  classical  dramas,  but  that  It  If. 
the  most  directly  and  simply  contrived,  ^ 
•inU  that  It  presents  what  Is  and  al- 
ways will  be  the  most  terrible  or  the 
most  difficult  thine  In  life— Its  seeming 
Injustice.  ^    ^.  , 

Som«  authorities  will  dispute  this.  Mr. 
.Shaw    I  believe,   holds   that  the  con- 
-itructlon  of  the  play  Is  cliildlike;  that 
the  characters  needed  for  Its  develop- 
ment such  as  the  shepherd  and  the 
stranger    from    Corinth,    appear  with 
crude  abruptness  just  at   the  moment 
they  are  wanted,  like  the  marionettes 
in  "Punch."    I  doubt  whether  even  a 
modern  audience  would  feel  this  more 
tha>  an  Athenian  one.  accustomed  to 
watch  the  working  out  of  the  "unities  ' 
nf  the  Greek  play.  The  Athenians  would 
think  it  quite   natural   for   the  whole 
people  In  a  small  city-state  like  Thebes 
to  come  together  and  unravel  the  mys- 
tery of  their  own  unhapplness  and  that 
of  the  roval  house.  Sophocles,  like  Ibsen. 
Is  accustomed  to  treat  of  things  long 
hidden  or  half  hidden  in  tlie  breast,  and 
then  brought  out  as  in  "Uosmerholm.  ' 
in  a  rush  of  self-revelatlon.  Ibsen  deals. 
It  Is  true,  w  ith  the  events  of  the  human 
soul,  while  the  Greek  dramatist  Is  more 
concerned  with  the  doings  of  the  over- 
man of  Olympus  and  their  reaction  on  : 
mortal  destiny,  but  great  literature  Is 
all  of  a  piece,  and  Us  spirit  Is  of  greater 
consequence  than  Its  form.  ^ 
But,  Indeed,  there  is  no  cause  for  the  I 
lover  of  great  drama  to  do  otherwise  ^ 
than  api)laud  Prof.  Murray,  Prof.  Rein-  , 
hardt.  and  Sir  John  Martin  Harvey  with  , 
both  hands,  for  the  wonderful  achieve-  I 
menl  of  Covent  Garden.    I  shall  take  \ 
leave  to  speak  chiefly  of  one  aspect  of  | 
It,  Sir  John  Martin  Harvey's  "Oedipus."  j 
And  who  is  Oedipus?    It  Is  impossible  i 
not  to  think  that  Sophocles,  for  all  his  , 
reputed  orthodoxy,  meant  to  exalt   in  j 
him  the  spirit  of  man,  and.  not  go  fur-  ; 
ther.    "All  is  Apollo,"  wails  the  strlck- 
M  Oedipus.    That  can  only  mean  that 
polio  ordained  the  sin— so  repugnant 
.  Greek  Ideas — and   bade   It  and  the 
offering  fall  on  the  head  of  one  of  the 
•blest  of  men.    And  that,  as  Oedipus 
ints.  Is  the  work  ot  a  devil  rather  than 
,  God.   For  Oedlpus's  fault  hardly  rises 
,o   the   average    Greek    conception  of 
i  "Bois";  it  Is  at  worst  a  hot  speed  In 
temper  and  action.    His  crtator  Is  at 
!  rains  to  display  the  Klns's  loyalty  and 
ruthfulness — his  courage  at  that  heroic 
tch  which  risks  nil  for  the  sake  of  full 
Unowledge  of  one's  self,  and  of  unstinted 
reparation  of  all  the  wrong  that  a  man 
may  unwittingly  do  to  his  brethren.  But 
the  wonderful  epic  of  hapless  klngliness 
sinks  into  a  poet's  tenderest  lament  for 
the  fallen,  so  that  the  spectacle  of  the 
discrowned  Oedipus  embracing  his  chil- 
dren   and    struggling    with  battered 
bloody  face  and  sightless  eyes  through 
the^streets  of  Thebi>s,  and  grovelling  In  | 
their  dust,  an  offering  and  an  atone-  ^ 
ment.  holds  the  affections  of  the  specta- 
'nr  even  more  than  that  of  the  tortured 
chief  of  men." 

It  is  Sir  John  Martin  Harvey's  art  to 
set  forth  both  these  conceptions  with  a 
beauty  and  a  depth  of  feeling,  and  with 
a  power  to  make  his  face  and  body  and 
voice  express  the  most  shattering  ex- 
periences of  the  heart  for  many  years 
unsurpassed  on  the  English  stage.  His 
representation  places  him  In  the  line 
of  the  great  actors  of  the  past,  and  In 
the  first  rank  of  his  living  contem- 
poraries. His  "Oedipus"  is  studied,  but 
.  not  overstudied.-  He  has  chosen  its 
I  great  moments  ;with  fine  thought  and 
j  selection.  I  do'  not  believe  that  the  mod- 
I  ern  stage  yields  a  more  thrilling  effect 
than  the  freezing  of  Sir  John  Martin 
Harvey's  face  into  the  likeness  of  the 
Greek  tragic  mask  as  there  creeps  upon 
it  his  first  vision  of  the  sin  whtch  God 
may  have  meant  to  lay  upon  him. 


OPERA  LIBRETTOS 
We  arc  continually  reading  In  musical 
history   that  operas   were   damned  by 
their  librettos.    Whose  fault  Is  this?  If 
good    ones    exist    do    composers  never 
find  them?    "I>e  muslclen  lo  plus  poete 
que    JamnlR."    OTote    four    operas  and 
eight  operetta.s  besides  incidental  mu- 
sic. ;,iui  of  all  of  them  :>  few  entr'actes 
.in    the  most  that  we  ever  hear.  Beet- 
lioven  wrote  one  opera,  as  a  protest, 
but  th,'  uorld  has  continued  to  wallow 
In  the  thing  protested  against.  Men- 
del..;wohn  set  out  to  look  for  operatic 
librettos  and  found  a  kingdom  In  an 
oratorio;  the  trouble  he  took  over  this 
and  the  terms  on  which  he  was  with 
Schrubrlng  and   Hartholomew  help  us 
to  imderstand   why  it  was  that  Verdi 
succeeded— Verdi    who    altered  "Rigo- 
letto"  12  times,  took  such  pains  with 
"Macbeth  "  a  failure,  and  made  such  ? 
success  of  "Alda."  wth  a  libretto  which 
Nlcolai  had  discarded.,  and  maintained 
such  happy  relations  with  Bolto.  One 
fears  It  Is  the  composer's  fault,  not  be- 
cause he  Is  a  composer,  but  because  he 
Is  not  a  dramatist;  he  h.as  undertaken! 
something  he  does  not  understand,  and  ] 
when  the  vital  Issues  arc  taken  out  of  ■ 
his  hands  by  others  who  do  he  Is  dis-  j 
appointed  or  angry.  i 
Not   finding  satisfactory  words,  the 
composer  sometimes  sets  about  making 
his  own.    Wagner  Is  the  great  instance, 
and  he  happened  to  be  something  of  a 
poet.    The  management  ot  his  plot  is 
greatly  conceived,  and  the  details  are 
sometimes  full  of  poetical   fancy;  his 
diction  is  too  conscious,  even  to  a  Ger- 
man   ear.    But   his   great   mistake  is 
that  he  is  too  much  obsessed  with  his, 
idea  that  words,  music  and  scenic  rep- 
resentation  were   one— enclosed,   as  it 
were,  "In  a  circle  of  fire."  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  opera  said— so  that  he 
failed  to  distinguish  the  peculiar  prov.- 
ince  of  each.    Hence  the  exposition  of 
Wotan  (to  Fricka,  who  knows  the  stor?' 
•ilready.  and  to  the  audience,  who  want 
to  see  and  hear  it,  not  hear  about  it) 
xnd  Isolde's  historical  analysis  (which 
ilelays  bv  an  hour  or  so  the  ar^.mlnistra- 
'Jon'of  the  potion  with  which  the  ac- 
tion   begins)    are    dramatic  mistakes. 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  more  forgivable; 
men  may  be  prosy,  if  they  must,  but 
women   would  have   changed   the  sub- 
ject long  ago.   It  all  comes  of  not  see- 
ing that  words  sung  and  words  spoken 
are  two  different  things,  that  words 


IJrncst  Newman  says  of  Arnold  H^i:-,  ^ 
whos.-  works  "seem  longer  than   they  i 
actually  are;  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  ac- 
tual  length,   but  of  .short  stretches  of 
inorganic  matter  here  and  there  that  let 
our  emotion  relax,  not  at  the  height  of 
Its  tension,  where  relaxation  would  be  a 
natural  relief,  but  just  as  the  tension 
'  seems  on  the  way  to  reaching  Its  maxi- 
mum, so  that  we  leave  off  each  time 
with  a  sense  of  frustration.  Probably 
the  whole  time  taken  by  these  weaker 
enl.sodes    would   not   amount   to  three 
minutes  in  a  work  lasting  35;  but  we 
come   away   with   the   Impression  that 
they  have  amounted  to  something  like 
ID  .    He  has  the  most  delicately 

poetical  mind  ot  all  our  j;ounger  com- 
posers, and  one  Is  glad  to  see  him  grad- 
ually acquiring  the  art  of  weaving  his 
visions  into  a  connected  fabric." 


Ganz,  After  Midnight.  De  Falla, 
Cubana;  Ballantlne,  The  Under- 
ccurrent;  Dohnanyi,  Rhapsody,  C 
major. 

WEDNESDAY — Symphony  hall,  3  P. 
M.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  pia- 
nist. See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M. 
Raymond  Havens,  pianist.  Bach, 
Prelude,    E    minor;    16th  century 

I  SIclllana,  arr.  by  Resphighi;  Ravel, 
Ondlne;  Medtner,  Allegretto  in  C; 
Bridge,  Heart's  Ease;  Chadwick, 
The  Frogs;  Gluck-Saint-Saens, 
Minuet    from     "Orpheus";  Schu- 

'  mann,  Papillons;  Chopin,  Noc- 
turne, C  minor;  Prelude,  A  flat 
(discovered  In  1918),  Etude,  A 
minor. 
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On  Nov.  5  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  was 
rPerformed  at  the  Old  Vic.  in  London. 
This  closed  the  original  Intention  of  per- 
forming the  full  number  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  in  the^first  ftolio. 


Mrs.  Patrick  'Campbell  ..g 
fain  In  London:  "The.  Second  Mrs 
nnqueray."  "Magda,"  Bernstein'i 

'ed.  ■ 


playing 


'Up- 


must  be  terse  and  that  music  exi-^t.";  only 
by  action  and  reaction. 

But  when  men  who  are  not  poets — 
and  no  blame  to  them— write  their  own 
words,  there  is  a  queer  feeling  of  in- 
effectu.T.lnesfl.    i    .  . 

The  root  difficulty  is  this:  A  man 
'Who  has  the  real  dramatic  gift  will 
want  to  write  a  play,  not  a  libretto —  ^ 
which  is,  when  all  is  said,  a  book  to 
order.  And  the  self -sacrificing  people, 
who  believe  in  the  sacred  cause  of  art 
and  all  that,  and  ■  could  do  what  Is 
wanted,  although  they  were  something 
less  than  born  dramatists,  are  often 
too  poor  to  spend  months  over  a  task 
for  which  they  may,  or  may  not,  re-  ^ 
celve  payment  or  recogrtitlon.  For, 
w'hoever  does  it,'  the  writing  of  a 
libretto  is  honest  work,  or  else  it  is 
nothing:  and  people  ought  to  recognize 
this,  and  be  a  little  more  grateful  when 
they  get  a  good  one.  For  we  cannot 
afford.  unfortunately,  to  wait  for 
Metastasios.— London  Times. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  INCOME 

Some  interesting  additions  to  what  is 
known    about    Shakespeare    ^eem  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Anthony  Ber- 
tram in  a  lecture  yesterday  at  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery.     He  said,  for 
i  instance,  that  Shakespeare's  income  in 
i  the   last   years   of   his   life  amounted 
ito     £5000    in    modern    money.  There 
is  a  definiteness  about  this  which  is 
Ivery  attractive,  and  one  would  greatly 
'like   to   know   how    Mr.   Bertram  has 
been  able  to  fix  Shakespeare's  Income 
with  the  precision  that  would  satl.sfy 
,a    tax   collector.     Many    pages  have 
been  written  by  professors  and  others 
ion  the  theme  that  Shakespeare's  unl- 
Iversalitv  included  a  sound  business  ca- 
lT.:,rUv,  "hut  the  figure  of  £5.00»  a  year 
'  ieetns  to  be  a  clinching  argument. 
iL  !■<  also  reircshing  to  turn  from  the 
tentative  conjectures  of  scholars  to  Mr. 
Bertram's    statement     that  "Shakes- 
peare as  a  boy  was  a  wild  youth,  and 
certainlv    poached    on    a    very  large 
scale."      One    had    thought    that  the 
poaching  legend  was  iip*"  rather  badly 
discredited,   but  again  one   would  like 
to  know   how   Mr.   Bertram  has  suc- 
ceeded in  brushing  away  the  cobweos 
of  centuries,  as  he  has  done,  also  in 
declaring    that    Shakespeare    was  'a 
great    friend    of    Queen    Elizabetn  at 

court."  .  .  ,  ^ 

The  most  exacting  stickler  for  evi- 
dence wiVl  not  mind  Mr.  Bertram 
stating  that  "there  was  nothing  high- 
brow about  Shakespeare."  Physically 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  dow- 
ered with  one  of  the  highest  brows  on 
record,  but  If  there  were  highbrows  in 
the  modern  sense  in  his  day— and,  of 
course,  there  were— there  is  excellent 
testimony  that  he  was  not  one  of  them. 
—Manchester  Guardian,  Nov.  9. 


HUGE  ROYALTIES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  stories  about  large  sums  in 
royalties  received  for  popular  songs  are 
usually  exaggerated.  like  tales  of 
Cinema  production,  costs  and  salaries 

Charles  K.   Harris  wrote     After  the 
Ball"  in  Milwaukee  in  1892,  and  within 
a  year  had  received  about  $100,000  cash. 
Orders  arrived  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  panic  came  and  Charley  wouldn  t 
trust  banks,  so  he  hired  a  special  vault 
where    he    accumulated    this  money. 
Harris  vi*as  a  wonderful  fellow.    As  a 
boy  he  sold  cement  on  the  street,  then 
worked  as  a  stripper  In  a  clgar-maklng 
plant,  finally  becoming  a  cigar,  maker. 
He  played  the  banjo  and  sang;  in  fact, 
was  so  skilful  that,  some  students  in 
Milwaukee  College  desiring  to  learn  the 
banjo.    Charley   was   engaged    to  give 
lessons  twice  a  week.    He  changed  his 
title  to  professor.    Milwaukee  College, 
by  the  way,  was  the  first  Institution  In 
America  to  confer  regular  degrees  on 
women.     It  was  the  pioneer  women's 
college  and  founded  by  a  sister  of  Henry 
Ward  Bee  Cher. 

Prof.  Harris  outgrew  Milwaukee  and 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  still  main- 
tains a  flourishing  niiusic-publishing 
house. 

Harris  has  many  of  the  dramatic, 
artistic  and  humorous  characteristics 
of  his  great  race.  Last  summer  he  de- 
lighted us  with  a  funny  story — but  on'.' 
should  hear  him  tell  it.  In  1893  a  local 
singer  In  Milwaukee  desired  to  go  to 
Europe  to  take  lessons.  She  had  a 
studio  next  door  to  Charley's  and 
dropped  in  to  touch  him  for  the  loan 
of  $1000.  Charley  asked  about  security. 
She  offered  him  a  $1000  policy  on  the 
life  of  her  75-year-old  father  if  Charley 
would  advance  $Sa0  cash,  the  policy  tc 
be  made  over  to  Charley  and  he  lo  keep 
I  up  payments.  The  Ufe  expectations  ol 
the  insured  were  not  cheerful  ant 
Charley  recognized  a  good  Investment 
[.besides  he  was  a  gener<»ws  chap  anc 
,  friendly  to  the  girl,  so  the  deal  was 
'closed.  Charley  arranged  with  the  In- 
surance company  and  instructed  his 
secretary  to  keep  the  premiums  paid. 

Then  followed  the  tremendous  excite- 
ment of  his  "After  the  Ball"  triumph 
and  ho  forgot  about  the  loan.  Twenty 
years  passed.  The  old  policy  came  to 
light.  He  presented  It  for  payment  but 
the  comrany  mslsttd  on  proof  of  death. 
In  vain  did  Ciiarl"'y  point  out  that  it 
was  obvous  the  old  one  had  popped 
off  long  ago.  '  Charley  couldn't  locate  the 
woman  he  had  befriended,  but  finally 
learned  she  had  a  sister  living  on  a 
farm  in  Wisconsin.  Charley  wrote  and 
asked  if  she  would  please  fill  in  the 
proof  blanks,  v-.hen  to  his  horror  he 
received  the  following  letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  Harris:  My  dear  old  father 
is  in  splendid  health  and  spirits  and 
sends  his  itgards.  At  this  moment  he 
is  out  in  tho  garden  digging  potatoes 


for  supper. 
Boston. 


LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P. 
M.  Sigrid  Onegin,  contralto  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  See 
special  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House.  3:30  P-  M- 
Sergei  Rachmanlnov,  pianist.  See 
soeci.^l  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M. 
People's  Symphony  orchestra,  w;ith 
Mme.  Szumowska,  pianist.  See 
special  notice. 

Jordan    Hall.  3:30  P.    M--  Dom- 
enico  Forte,  tenor. 
MONDAY— Jordan   hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Messrs.  Fox,  Burgin,  Bedetti,  will 
play  trios  by  Brahms  (B  major), 
Pierne  (C  minor,  first  time  here), 
and  Theme  with  Variations  from 
Tchaikovsky's  Trio. 
TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Harrison  Potter,  pianist.  Scarlat- 
1     ti    Goque;  Bauer,  Barberlni's  Min- 
uet;  Bach,  Prelude.  2  flat  minor; 
Schumann.     Romance,     B  minor; 
Grlfles,  Sonata;  Chopin,  Nocturne, 
E  major,  Etude,  E  minor;  Whit- 
1     home.    Pell     Street,  Chinatown; 


THEATRE  APPUUSE 

Some  audiences,  when  they  are  really 
pleased,  are  too  lazy  to  tell  the  actor  so 
by  clapping  their  hands— forgetful  or 
Indifferent  that  their  unresponsiveness 
ts  depresslnff.  and  makes  the  work  of 
entertaining  them  harder  even  than 
usual.  We  know  them  all— and  -heir 
peculiarities;  we  hav.;  them  filed  ano 
pigeon-holed  and  numbered.  There  is 
the  matinee  audience,  hard  to  play  to. 
harder  to  make  laugh;  the  ordinary 
'  evening  audience,  neither  difficult  nor 
Inspiring;  the  ".sticky"  Monday  audi- 
ence; the  more  easily  pleased  Saturday 
night  audience.  At  onco,  worst  and  bes. 
of  all,  there  is  the  professional  audience 
Audiences,  like  small  and  badly  brougnt 
up  children,  require  constant  attention, 
much  handling  and  "management. 
Their  little  ways  are  diverting  but  try- 
ing. Take,  for  example,  that  funny  .H- 
tle  game  they  play  amoiu;  themselve.s, 
greatly  resembling  "follow  my  lender. 

It  depends  on  tho.».;  few  boM  spiritr. 
of  whom  there  Is  nearly  always  a  sprink- 
ling in  the  "housse,"  who  have  the 
courage  of  ;helr  ■  wn  coiivictions.  ihe 
others  follow  them  unquestioningly;  we 
are  completely  at  their  iiiero;,'.  They 
lead  the  lau;ihs  and  the  applause  the 
silences  and  the  appreciation,  .f  tney 
are  of  ihe  company  of  id^al  listeners  .Ml 
Is  well;  we  are  fortun;.te  i.-i  having  ;ome 
one  out  fro.it  alert  enough  to  discover 
the  subtleties  whl- h  might  otherwise 
pass  unnoticed  b'  sever:.!  hundred 
brains,  most  oi'  th-m  carefully  put  m'-o 
curl-paper  for  the  nlgiit  before  being 
brought  to  ch.>  ;he.-itro'.  l;jt  if  they 
have  that  ov.^rf.iciU^  sense  of  humor  al- 
ready ment!oT!d,  or  other  failings,  we 
lose  all  hope  -except  in  the  end  of  t  he 
performance— :.od  vho  game  waxes  fast 
and  furious. 

Once.  In  mr  extreme  youth,  I  remem- 
ber a  couple  of  understudies  in  a  Lon- 
don theatre,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
making  a  bet  with  me  and  another  that 
they  could  sway  a  metropolitan  audi- 
ence completely,  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son through  this  craze  for  "follow  my 
leader."  Having  secreted  themselves 
In  the  house,  they  laughed  loudly  at 
given  signals,  succeeding  In  producing 
perfect  gales  of  merriment  about  noth- 
ing. One  ot  the  dullest  scenes  in  the 
play  went  off  with  a  flourish,  and  they 
also  obtained  a  warm  exit  for  the 
buller'  Fortunately  for  them,  the  stage 
manager  was  never  able  to  discover  who 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair. 

All  the  same,  even  a  mis-led 
house  is  sometimes  better  than  a  house 
v/lth  no  leaders  at  all— though  that 
rarely  happens  in  the  Cockney  capital. 
In  time,  though,  behind  the  scenes, 
"managing"  audiences  come  to  have  a 
fascination  for  us  not  excelled  by  act- 
In;!  Itself— or  even  by  the  glare  of  the 
lights  and  the  smell  of  the  grease  paint. 
There  Is  an  unholy  Joy  In  conquering 
an  audience  that  had  no  wish  to  be, 
conquered.  In  spying  out  the  old  lady  | 
who  came  full  of  determination  not  to 
be  amused,  and  making  her  laugh  un-  ( 
controllably,  and  unconcealably.  In 
coaxing  tears  from  the  matter-of-fact 
husband  who  has  been  unwillingly 
"brought"  by  a  wife  with  a  taste  for 
sentiment.  Above  all,  in  swaying  a 
whole  multitude  at  one  time  to  the  con- 
celt  of  our  imagination. 

We  expect  much  ot  our  audiences— 
but  it  is  a  compliment  to  them.  For 
we  know  that,  at  lea.st  as  much  as  they 
can  hurt  us,  perhaps  mc|re  they  can 
help  (they  themselves  would  not  be- 
lieve how  much).  ...  It  is  easy  to 
understand  what  the  actor  must  give  o. 
himself  in  performance,  of  feeling  and 
phvsical  strength  and  concentration. 
There  is  something  less  easy  to  under- 
stand, but  quite  as  tangible  and  real, 
that  the  audience  can  give  him  back  ir 
It  so  wills.  Something  apart  from  the 
applause-not  exactly  a  wave  of  sym- 
I  pathy.  it  may  be  antagonistic,  but  an 
i  intense  thing,  bom  of  their  attention 
1  and  emotion  when  those  two  things  are 
being  successfully  compelled.  It  can 
actually  refresh  and  exhilarate  the 
player  In  proportion  as  he  expends  him- 
self but  only  when  he  can  attune  his 
audience  to  give  i,t  him.  It  is  a  queer 
thing  that  in  this  and  every  way  a  large 
audience   is  easier   to  manage   than  a 
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small  one.    And,  of  course,  the  more  i 
completely  they  yield  to  management, 
the  more  we  love  them.   Sometimes  we  i 
are   tempted   to   believe   that  we  love 
them    better   when    they   yield  easily.] 
but  on   the  whole   we  enjoy  it  more 
when  the  conquest  is  a  hard  one.  We 
reserve    to    ourselves — and    make  fre- 
yuent  use  of — the  right  of  scolding  our 
audiences,  but  we  know  them  to  be  the 
linal  power  in  theatredom. 

STAGE  BRAINLESS, 
CLAIMS  D.BOURBON 

What  a  bitter  ««knowIedemant — and 
what  an  unpopular  one  among  actoM 
themselves — It  is  that  brains  play  ab' 
solutely  no  part  in  achieving  stage  8UC^ 
cess!  We  don't  often  admit  It,  but  Id 
our  hearts  we  know  it  to  be  true.  Tha 
author's  brains  supply  us  with  th« 
words  to  ^y,  the  producer's  with  ths 
way  to  say  them,  our  own  are  not  onlj' 
superfluous,  they  are  unwelcome  aS 
contributions! 

fJo  unwelcome,,  that  the  possession—' 
nay,  more,  the  mere  suspicion  of  pos-" 
sessing  brains— is  professionally  suicidal* 
Theatrical  managers  in  their  momenta 
of  complete  frankness — which  are  rarS 
—will  admit  that  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing the  "Intelligentsia"  of  the  stage  ar^ 
more  trouble  than  they  are  worth.  They 
find  it  easier  to  deal  with  complete 
fools,  for  instance,  possessed  of  the  gift 
of  stage-expression  (which,  alas.  Is  In- 
dependent of  intellect  or  even  intelli- 
gence) than  to  deal  with  those  actorS 
who  have  "their  own  ideas,"  and  suffer 
from  the  unfortunate  habit  of  knowing 
"why"  they  do  things,  when  tb-jy  «r« 
asked— two  characteristics  absolutely 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  actors,  6«cepl 
those  who  have  already  attained  /ame. 
In  their  case,  certain  vagaries  ftave  td 
be  overlooked,  and  made  the  best  of. 
The  more  intelligent  an  actor,  so  runs 
the  superstition,  the  more  difficult  It  is 
for  him  to  accept  with  docility  the 
ready-made  interpretation  of  his  part 
thrust  on  him  at  rehearsals  by  the 
modern  system  of  play-production. 

The  first  necessity  in  the  equipment 
of  any  and  every  public  performer— the 
art  of  "getting  things  over"  (establish- 
ing contact  with  an  audience  to  use  non- 
professional parlance) — is  a  "gift," 
never  to  be  acquired;  something  either 
possessed  or  forever  not  possessed.  It 
cannot  be  learned  by  any  amount  ot 
brain-power  or  will.  ...  It  may  go 
hand  in  hand  with  complete  stupidity] 
even,  occasionally,  it  eeems  to  be  fright- 
ened away  by  too-great  mental  agility. 
Great  acting  is  of  the  soul  and  the 
body — good  acting  is  of  the  body,  jus! 


:fir  which  ■  altogetlier  respon- 

sible, and  for  uhicli,  consequently,  on»1 
deserves  lea.st  credit.  But  slipshodnesa 
of  being  and  thinking  do  not,  unfortu- 
nately, impair  the  quality  of  actinpr  a« 
they  would  impair  the  quality  of  work  ol 
the  literary  man,  the  politician,  tha 
brain-\vt>rkergenerally.  That  self-expres- 
sion, the  want  of  which  is  far  the  great- 
est factor  in  over-filling  "the  profession," 
Is  always  obtained,  you  see.  in  term* 
originated  by  another's  mind — the 
author's.  The  actor  is  an  intermediary, 
whose  momentary  power  is  great--an(l 
too  intoxicating-but  it  is  only  powej 
founded  on  emotionalism. 

Many  things  in  stage  life,  too,  grate 
on  the  sensitive  and  susceptible  artist. 
The  organized  publicity,  so  much  of  It 
absurd:  the  questions  of  precedence, 
the  size  ot  the  heavily  typed  names  on 
the  posters,  etc.— such  pettinesses  can- 
not but  be  irksome  to  the  "big"  mind. 
But  though  regrettable  they  seem  to  be 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  stage,  and 
so  one  grows  used  to  them.  And  whe^ 
one  has  grown  so  used  to  them  that 
they  cease  to  jar  any  more  it  Is  bo- 
cause  some  delicate  thing  is  gbno  'roai 
one.  That  is  how  the  stage  marks  its 

""how  many  people  ever  realize  how- 
appalling  even  the  monotony  of  his 
role  becomes  to  the  actor?— what  an 
enemy  his  intelligence  has  to  contend 
against  in  that  one  thine?  After  100. 
200  or  more  performances  of  the  came 
part  how  much  meaning  do  they  sup-  , 
pose'  it  still  retains  for  its  unfortunate  i 
interpreter?  „  .  ' 

His  danger  is  twofold.     On  fhe  one  , 
hand  he  may  become  utterly  mechan- 
ical-  on  the  other,   make  changes  in 
the 'playing  of  his  part;  ^he"  ' 
pall    still  more  changes,    until  finally  i 
the 'whole  mosaic  of  performances  may  j 
be  upset.  And  the  more  resourceful  tne  ; 
actor  the  greater  the  variations  he  i3 
likely  to  introduce.  Such  little  things  I 
can  upset  the  balance  ot  a  whole  play_  i 
The  alteration  of  a  trifilng  ->£e5c  of 
light     and     shade,'    In  performance 
changes  whole  values,  and   these  are 
not  things  to  be  lightly  subjugated  to 
the  mood  of  the  individual  player.  In 
\U  essentials  a  performance  must  re-, 
main  alwa.rs  the  same;  there  are  sel- 
dom even  two  ways  ih  which  one  per- 
son can  interpret  the  same  emotion  or 
state  of   mind  equally   truthfully  and  I 
with  equal  sincerity.  Though  an  illusion  i 
I  or  variety  may  be  obtained  by  char,^--  ^ 
ing  little  non-vital  movements  and  in- 
flections, it  is  an  illusion  only. 

Often  they  make  us  suffer.  But  f<o 
many  other  elements  in  the  theatre  oo 
that'  For  stage  success  is  won  toy 
those  possessing  the  Somethlng-AVhlcn-,  • 
Is-a-Gift)  only,  in  spite  of  bitter  heartj 
ache  by  hard  work  and  perseverajic^ 
and  patience.     But  Brains?  i 


cult  scSiie  so  nappuy  u  soenis  a  P't>  .  '  ' 
should  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  g-^  o 
something  the  air  of  a  l^^^",,*?  '"^^ 
scene  of  "Rigoietto"  or  a  f  e^t  hint  at 
the  high  spirits  which  P'^  "  ^ew  Eng 
land  people  imagine  must  animate 
supper  party  in  ^^e  Paris  gaUant  world, 
for  the  opening  of    La  TraMata. 

The   singers.   Noo.  with  varj-ing  de 
grees  of  success,  all  made  a  fine  at- 
tempt to  characterize  l^elr  parts_  Al^ 
though,  in  the  Italian  way,  they  had  to 
look  too  often  to  the  conductor  to  make 
sure  of  their  proper  entries    they  all 
<=ane   to   each   other   and   not   to  the 
audience.  They  all  as  -ell  tried  hard^ 
and  with  notable  success,  to  enunciate, 
their  words  distinctly;  the  only  pity  is 
'  that,    since   they    •^°"'<1  .  "°t   sing  the 
•  German,  they  did  not  smg  in  English 
equally  comprehensible.     Mr.  Agostm 
proved  most  successful  of  them  all  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  must  h-^e 
pondered  deeply  over  Wagner's  theor  e 
nneratic   song.    SO   clearly  he  pro 
nouS'sO  intfiligently  he  decUnme.l 
and  yet  so  tastefully  and  musically  he 
t^rg  the  passages  that  must  be  sung 
,    The   San   Carlo  company  \\ 
'when  it  will.    Yesterday,  so  wiling,  it 
gave  a  far  more  vivid  Impression  of. 
what  "lihengrin"  means  than  i  chose 
1  to  do  In  "La  Traviata"  or  "WgoUtto.  1 
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SONNET 

(Written  In  correction  of  a  I»«f«*  J^f^^ 
••IJenJ  Blasting,"   ^^Ich  seern^  to  asr.moj 

'nXV^^'forr^iVVc.n'ipriJ^^'"!  P,t, 

nomenon   hitherto   entirely   unknown   In  tHe 
natural  worW.l  ^  t 

Not  once  but  many  Umes  have  I  ob- 

How.  toward  the  eiidof  some  long  medal 

The  bal'l,"''when  all  seemed  fair  and 

brightly  crowned. 
Into  a   Winker's   gaping   mouth  hath 

Then  \oor*the  pale-faced  player,  duly. 

His  nrblick^forth  and  smote  the  sullen  ^ 

I  And  tSrrgain:  again;  but  always  found  | 
I  Back  to  the  sand  that  wretched  globule  ^ 
j  curved. 

'  Thus  have  I  seen  bright  hopes  lie  down 
and  die  _  . 

And  hideous  nines  disfigure  five  and 

And  turnUiem  to  a  torment  everlasting; 
While  he,  the  player,  with  his  club  on 

Paused'^o''er  the  ruin  of  this  best  of 

scores,  .  '  ^,  , 

Kllent— but,  oh,  indubitably  blasting! 
—Lucio,  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

OF  THE  PEYOTE 


lacking  the  soul 
of  the  name  is 
as  much  as  90  per  cent 
physical  thing,  the 
is  a    matter  of 


but  no  acting  worthy 
ever  wholly  mental.  To 
■  cent.  It  is  always  a 
remaining  percentag* 
individuality. 


«.  ui  iiuiiviuuaiuy. 

The  appeal  of  acting  is  almos't  entirely 
to  the  emotions  of  the  spectators,  and 
what  is  thoiight  out  rather  than  "felt" 
has  no  power  to  move  them.  Any  ten- 
dency to  reason  rather  than  merely  to  ' 
feel  ha.s.  therefore,  to  be  watched,  and 
conquered  continually,  by  the  Intelligent 
actor.  If  he  wins  through  (and  thers 
are  a  few  famous  names  to  testify  to  tlie  • 
fact  that  he  can  do  so  It  is  by  subor- 
dinating his  intellect— by  making  It 
j  serve  hi.s  Instinota,  always  a  hard  feat 
to  perform.  So  that  the  stupid  per.son 
granted  he  be  possessed  of  the  inter- 
pretative ability,  actually  starts  a  polnl 
I  to  the  good  in  the  race  for  histrionic 
\  fame,  and  of  such  there  are' an  infinitely 
greater  number  in  the  theatre's  list  of 
famous  names. 

Certainly  the  stage.  If  It  does  not 
actually  deteriorate,  does  not  enlarge 
ennoble,  or  develop  the  minds  of  Its 
people;  and  that  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  nor  because  of  anv  such  sen- 
sational characteristics  as  it  Is  credited 
With  by  Victorians  and  the  authors  of 
penny  shockers.  It  is  simply  a  fact 
that  the  actor  Is  bounded  in  his  work 
on  all  sides  by  the  great  "I."  Vanit> 
(his  worst  defect)  is  almost  a  necessity 
to  hini.  for  without  egotism  how  can 
one  impose  one'.«  personality  on  others? 
He  i.s  confined  in  emotionalism.  All  ol 
which  i.s  narrowing  to  life  and  out- 
look, smudges  the  Intellect,  unless 
some  outlet  can  be  found  in  brain  as 
apart  from  stage-work!  Slipshod^  ways 
thmking  and  being  are  so  easv  to 
•quire  when  the  qualities  that  help 
-f-  most  in  one's  profession  are  those 


"LOHENGRIN" 


BOSTON  OPKRA  HOUSE— "Lohen- 
grin," opera  by  Wagner.  The  San  Carlo 
Grand  Opera  Company.    The  cast: 

Elsa  Edith  de  Lya 

Ortnid  Stella  de  Mette 

I/ihengrln  Giuseppe  Agostlnl 

Telrnmund  Mario  Valle 

Kins  Pletro   de  Blasl 

Herald.....  Giuseppe  Interrante 

Conductor.  Carlo  Peronl. 
■It  needs  no  critical  acumen  to  dis- 
cover the  flaws  in  "Lohengrrln."  But 
though  they  were  obvious  enough  and 
in  quite  sufficient  plenty,  they  were  not 
the  sort  of  faults  whitih  one  has  the 
right  to  resent,  because,  all  ^clrcum- 
stances  considered,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  could  be  avoided.  Everybody,  at  all 
events,  from  Mr.  Gallo  down,  did  his 
best.  It  is  when  everybody  does  not  do 
the  best  possible  that  operagoers  feel 
disposed  to  scold. 

Mr.  Gallo,  himself,  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion by  providing  scenery  that  at  least 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  bought 
with  "Lohengrin"  in  mind;  to  ask  any- 
thing better  wc#ald  be  unreasonable.  He 
also  dressed  out  the  chorus  in  the  type 
of  costumes  we  have  learned  to  associ- 
ate with  the  opera.  For  the  two  lead- 
ing roles  he  sent  for  singers  who  were 
probably  as  excellent  as  any  he  could 
find  available. 

And  Mr.  Peroni  did  wonders.  He  can- 
not, to  be  sure,  make  a  little  orchestra 
do  the  work  of  "a.  great,  or  a  small 
chorus  sing  like  a  large  one.  The  effect, 
though,  of  Wagner's  music  Mr.  Peronl 
got.  He  inspired  his  players  with  an 
ambition  to  let  passages  sing  that  were 
meant  to  sing,  to  lend  dramatic  mean- 
ing to  those  significant  strokes  that 
accentuate  the  emotions  rampant  on  the 
stage.  Genuinely  impressive  Mr.  Peronl 
made  the  procession  to  the  cathedral, 
brilliantly  be  played  the  prelude  to  the 
third  act,  and  at  the  arrival  ot  the  swan 
he  worked  orchestra  and  chorus  alike 
up  to  a  pitch  of  downright,  stirring  ex- 
citement. All  praise  to  him,  for  he  has 
not  as  much  as  he  perhaps  might  wish 
to  make  his  effects  with. 

The  stage  manager  yesterday  helped 
him.  By  skilful  massing  and  well  or- 
dered movement  he  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  a  stately  procession  in  the  sec- 
ond act.    If  he  could  manage  this  diffl- 


NEWS 

As  the  World  Wags:  .v^for 
New  evidence  of  the  range  of  the  tar 
darting   vibrations    of   world -wagging 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  by 
way  of  certain  agricultural  notes  ap- 
pearing In  the  Christian  R^^lster 

Some  months  ago  remarks  by  Senator 
Smoot  and  other  western  statesmen  on 
the  stimulating  qualities  inherent  to 
the  peyote  plant  led  me"  to  suggest  hat 
as  it  flourished  best  In  arid  surroundings 
It  would  probably  grow  anpvhere  in 
the  country,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
18th  amendme;it,  and  that  extended 
cultivation  , of  it  would  create  a  lawful 
BUDDly  of  100  per  cent.  American  sub- 
Imntl  with  which  to  fill,  at  least,  in 
part,  the  outlawed,  but  increasing,  de- 
mand for  the  imported  stimulants  of  the 
pre-Volstead  period. 

It  has  already  come  to  pass,  and 
where  the  wheat  growers  of  the  more 
fertile  northern  latitudes  see  little  to 
be  thankful  for  at  the  coming  festival 
the  pevote  growers  of  the  southern  plains 
are  filled  with  rejoicing  at  the  bounte- 
ousness  of  their  new  harvest.  Says  the 
peyote  expert  of  the  Christian  Register. 

"To  meet  the  growing  demand,  whole 
communities  In  dfstiicts  ^v^.cre  it  grOftb 
naturally  do  nothing  but  cultivate  and 
ship  it.  Especially  since  prohibition  has 
in  a  degree  cut  oft  the  Indians'  supply 
of  'firewater.'  large  and  profitable  busi- 
nesses in  the  drug  have  grown  up  and 
are  still  multiplying." 

FARMERS  ENCOURAGED 

Encouraging  as  such  practical  experl 
ence  should  be  In  times  of  agricultural 
depression  like  these  our  farmers  need 
all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  given 
them.    Let  them  be  reassured  then  as  to  ^ 
the  entire  lawfulness  of  their  product 
for  though  infusions  may  be  made  ot  n 
like  tea  or  coffee,  and  be  drunk  Iiko 
them,  the  peyote  vouchsafes  its  upuu 
to  equal  altitude  to  those  who  eat  of 
It   and  so  would  come  under  the  sa.mel 
immunity  which  the  law  extends  to  the^ 
prohibitionist  raisin  grower  of  Caliror 

"'The  occasion  for  the  consideration  of 
the  peyote  plant  by  the  senators  was  an 
attempt  to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  by  the 
Indians  through  congressional  action. 
The  attempt  failed,  and  In  the  reason! 
for  that  failure  may  be  the  germs  of  in- 
spiration to  some  leader  from  the  desert 
for  whom  the  country  is  now  watchfullyl 
waiting. 

W™.u    II,       V,  ^i.vtvx        .  i#«..>uirii- 

^nce  by  the  Pi<<.         Society  in  London 
lOn  Nov.  II. 


  LO.  THE  POOR  INDIAN 

It  so  happened  that  an  Indian  youth 
went  from  Winnebago,  Neb.,  the  native 
state  of  that  arid  prophet  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  to  be  educated  at  Carlisle 
College.    This  was  about  35  years  ago. 
In  the  process  ot  making  him  a  betteri 
Indian,  if  not  a  good  one  according  tc 
frontier  standards,  he  was  Introduced  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  theology  and  faith 
of  the  Christian  religion,   and  as  th 
simple  savage  pondered  on  them  he  be 
came    Impressed   with    the  Important 
place    wine    held    In    its  ceremonial 
Neither  wine  nor  fig  tree  flourished  or 
the  arid  plain  where  It  was  his  purpose 
to  inoculate  his  brethren  with  his  ac- 
quired learning,  and  he  saw  that  thel 
strongest  selling  point  for  their  conver- 
sion would  be  lacking.     Then  he  be- 
thought him  ot  the  spiritual  uplift  con- 
tained in  the  numble  peyote,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  plains  country  he  spread 
the  word  of  a  new  syntlietic  religion, 
three  parts  peyote  and  one  part  Chris- 
tianity.   Converts  flocked  to  it,  and  such 
was   its  Inspiring  appeal  that  a  new 
initiate  was  heard  to  declare  that  In  hi.<! 
state  of  rapture  of  the  moment  he  could 
convince  Bob  Ingersoll  that  there  was 
a  heaven   and   that   the   angels  were 
walking  In  the  streets  of  gold. 

THE  PEYOTIAN  CHRISTMAS 
Christmas  Is  a  great  day  with  the 
Peyotians.  "On  the  morning  preceding 
Christmas  the  leader  locates  a  great 
lodge  by  the  position  of  sunrise  and 
builds  a  half-moon  fireplace  in  thel 
centre,  which  is  lighted  at  night.  Then 
he  spends  the  day  In  prayer.  At  mid- 
night, Christmas  eve,  with  the  entire 
membership  gathered,  he  blows  a  flute 
to  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  lodge, 
announcing  that  the  Saviour  has  come 
upon  the  earth.  At  daybreak,  again, 
the  flute  is  blown  in  the  same  fashion 
this  time  to  represent  the  trumpet  of 
the  day  of  judgment  when  Christ  shall! 
return.  Throughout  the  ceremony  the 
,  leader  wears  an  otterskin  cap,  repre 
senting  the  crown  of  thorns  of  the  Re 
deemer.  Between  times  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  peyote  continues." 

PARADISE  REGAINED 

Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  appears  to  have  at  ^ 
least  entered  the  novitiate  of  Christian-  ' 
Ity.  He  says  that  the  first  Impression] 
of  the  convert  are  of  Immense  strength 
and  extraordinary  intellectual  power.) 
Then  come  visions  of  vast  fields  of  gold! 
studded  with  precious  stones,  perfumes,! 
rare  flowers  and  Iridescent  birds  arid! 
butterflies,  floating  white  draperies  andj 
feathery  forms. 

On  the  testimony  of  Dr.  ElUa  alonej 
there  is  nothing  In  the  worship  of  I 
Bacchus  or  Gambrinus  or  in  the  prom-l 
Ise  of  any  other  faith  that  can  offer  aJ 
regained  paradise  like  this.  The  con-1 
stltutional  prdhlbltion  of  congressional! 
interference  with  the  free  exercise  ofl 
religion  protected  tb's  simple  faith  from! 
the  senators  who  would  prohibit  it.  AeI 
peyote  was  substituted  for  wine'  b>l 
its  first  prophet,  there  seems  to  be  ncj 
reason  in  principle  why  light  wines  ancl 
beer  or  even  Scotch  should  not  be  sub-l 
stituted  for  peyote  by  communicants  de-f 
t-irous  of  lesser  raptures  so  long  as  th'l 
religious  purpose  of  their  consumptlorl 
be  professed.  The  constitutional  pro-f 
hibition  would  preclude  all  others.  Thfl 
way  is  cl«ir.  AH  that  is  needed  is  an  f 
other  Mahornet  to  appear,  preaching 
suitably  revised  version  of  peyotianit;! 
to  the  people  of  a  land  more  arid  thail 
Arabia,  and  opposing  the  liberty  of  th.f 
first  amendment  to  the  constitution  U 
tViA  <!ervitude  of  the  18tn. 
Imherst,  N.  H.         ABEL  ADAMS. 


IT'S  A  WISE  MORON— ETC. 
As  the  World  Wags:  „   k  ..I 

Tourists  and  hardy  mountain  cllmberl 
who  have  ascended  Oldtown  hill  in  Newl 
bury  may  be  Interested  in  one  of  thi 
new  signs  now  telling  the  world  al 

*'^"The'' miserable  moron  who  cut  anj 
=in^h<'d  the  seat  I  would  thank  him  ani 
his  kind  to  stay  away.  They  have  nl 
lense  They  don't  know  anything.  TheiF 
room  ls  preferable  to  their  company.  , 
word  to  the  wise  is  ^"'fi|'«^''H^LB  L 
Sn 'account  of  such  as  he  I  woufd  haj 
fn  have  to  close  the  hUl  to  visitors.  £| 
i  ask  all  to  appreciate  their  privilegJ 
andjot  abuse  them.  P. 

Sigrid  Onegin  Gives  I^rogr.-^ 
of  14  Numbers 


Slgrid  onegin.  contralto  _gave  a  . 

-'^'^-.^^^^r'^orpinimrs  r'^, 

i^Lel'^ucrsen,  She  sang  this 

gram :   ^ 

^?M"o"Lnrme-bini--inT  ^  

Come  and  trip  it  ^^^^ 
Old  Bngllsh.  aW.  "i  j^^, 
Gretchen  am  Svlnnrad. 

niG  Forelle    '-^ 

SchlecMes  Welter  S 

caeclue  ^.  


Skarsllpargos 
Sylvelln 

Va(?g:9!<r.K  

Wild  Ti>ar>. 


(1  ple- 
ads In 


t„  .  .  .  .Krauk  »ria«* 

>>■•  J   psychologist  to 

"  "l  ln  Mrne.  oneeln  a  woman  of 

*™th  of  utt,  ranee,  her  readiness 
wu{>  Vores.      A  .enerous, 


ti!lb  havo  chosen  Incest  as  the  nfioU>.e 


tared  the  orient^  ft^<l^^^^^„,g3K>s'R"^  t 

Rachmanlnov  8  a*'"  tisls  havo  cnosen  inci;:>i  ..o  • 

Blan  nuislc.  the   pianist    „,•  ^  play,  as  John  Ford  In  the  y«Keu> 

'  calmly,  but  S«n«;°"»'y-i„rproKram  1  that  has  l.een  revived  In  Paris.  London 
n^ilpd  many  nximbers    to  ^  ^  for   and  We  believe.  In  one  or  two  cities  of 

when  h^B^^"""'^  clamored^  P.  j  Germany.     Horace  Wajpole  wrote  hU 


A  generous, 
Lwhai"  belter  can  a  singer 
her  way? 


Of   ..neroslty    is  extrava- 


more. 

PEOPLE'S  nKi^ 


with  the  BSslBtanco  of  Mme.  Antoi- 
nette Szumowska,  pianist,  the  People's 
he  defect  oi  gives   Symphony.  Orchestra.  Emll  MoUenhauer 

JrTulTshU  wi:ely.  ^Her  '  ^ducting,  yesterday  afternoon  gave 
more  lavisn  .         _           _         1^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  l,eforo 

an  audience  which  filled  every  seat  In 
the  St.  James  Theatre.  The  following 
was  the  program: 
I  volbach-Symphonlo  ^P**^" 
iwaren  zwel  Koenlgsklnder":  Schubert 
I  Unfinished  .  Symphony;  Saint  Saen^ 
Voncerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2.  in  y 
^Zor       Andrea.  ••Llebesgefleu8t_er 


r'tnetance  o  a  beauty  no  less 
r*S^lshng"'»-    produced  with 
"'Jinm  Btrength.    lost    something  of 
H^S  lurt^e  yesterday  when  she  flung 
S!«  forth  \Vlth  no  regard  for  prud- 
h*™  '*^^'^h  her  exquisite  coloratura 
U.r.  easily  and  smoothly  tossed  oft 
i.-  t^t  of  almost  any  light  soprano 
^    Wore  the   public-her  trill  Is  a 
^ZreV-she  quite  loaded  do^vn  Paisl- 
iTioTr  •  No^n  plu  nel  cor,-  Too  much 
the  trua  to  make  of  Haydn's  air,  which 
no  more  than   her   entranc  ng 
lis  and  the  smooth  legato  of  which 
he  U  Past-mlstress  to  make  its  deli- 


"La  Forza  del  Des- 


''^rlchuberfs    genius,    as    well  as 


Verdi,  Overture. 

"  P.rhaps  some  attended  the  concert 
drawn  by  the  Irresistible  music  of  Schu- 
blrr  vet  it  is  certain  that  none  but 
took  away  a  far  more  vivid  Impression 
-  lof  theTreatness  of  Salnt-Saens  and  of 

"°  h  the  hea^t  Nor  does  the  Erl-  U^ton  concert  goers  was  at  her  best 
King    to  reach  Its  effect,  demand  the  l^-^ieh  Is  quite  -f'^-^-^^'^ J™^'  Zn. 

rS:^s^^^rT^.-f^  =:r^j^s£  E^e^^r^ 

I  ^"b^^s  everything  at  her  cornma:^.  J„--ff^\Xts\r^^^^^^^  To^d  1  !  ,XrrancT;rGouk;d';-; Ta-t.''  co^ 

f      votce  second  to  none,  a  technique  all    an  ovation  as^  Spontaneous   and  1 'pi^uned  of  an  instrumeTital  prelude  to 

T  perfect.  temperament,   personality,    fortune  to  rece  ,,,f,«d--t^r  M  the  fifth  act.  'It  is  not  at  a  quarter  be- 

,  .uslclanship.    With  a  slight  moderation  |    ^^^^^^^    It   ^ould    have    satisfied   tK6    1   ...  =Hn 

of  her  extravagance  Mme.  On^gln  wouW  I  exacting  virtuosos. 

.    l,^^^t,^f  an   artist  of  very  1      .  .:,„i„,ki,,      Mr.  Mc 


Germany.     nuiav.^-  .    .i  ni<.v 

'•Mystrrlous  Mother."    There  Is  the  play 
by  D'Annunzlo,  In  which  fatality  enters. 
But  no  one  has  shown  in  the  handling 
of  incest  what  might  be  called  tl^e  Se- 
renity nf  Sophocles.  Choosing  the  legend 
did  he  have  In  mind  the  old  bell«f  "l^ 
Jocasta.  mother  and  wife,  was  a  form 
of  the  Karth  Mother  who  "bringelh  all 
things  to  being,   and  when   she  hath 
reared  them  receiveth  again  their  seed 
Into  hor  body,"  as  Blectra  exc  aims  in 
■.The  Choephorl"  of  Aeschylus.'   Pair  - 
iide  and  Incest  were,  indeed  monstrous 
pollutions  to  the  Greeks,  but  neither  the 
Greek  tragedians  nor  the  Greek  people 
had  any  idea,  as  De  Quincoy  points  out 
'  in   a  remarkable  essay,  of  sin  as  we 
understand  the  word.  Why  does  Soph- 
ocles  abstain    from    any   moral  judg- 
ment?   Did  he  wish  to  invelsh  againsc 
Uie  unreasonableness,  nay.  the  cruelty 
of  the-  gods  in  their  dealing  with  man- 
kind'  There  is  no  sly  or  passionate  in- 
dictment of  them,  as  Is- found  m  trage- 
d  es  of  Euripides,  who  was  suspected  of 
atheism,  or  in  choruses  of  Swinburne  s 
"Atlantata    in    Calydon."    Or    is  tlie 
•■moral"  contained  in  the  final  comment 
ot  the  Chorus  on  the  fate  of  Oedipu..: 

"Then  mortal  as  thou  art,  looking  out 
for  a  sight  of  that  day.  the  last,  call  po 
min  hawy,  ere  he  shall  have  crossed 
Uie  boundary  of  life,  the  sufferer  of 
nought  painful."  How  does  the  produc- 
Uon  by  the  famous  Max  Reinhardt  ap- 
proach the  production  seen  by  the 
Greek    audience    ai»out    the    yea^  425 

Hector   Berlioz,    reviewing    the  first 


ntroduced  some  unusual  effects  of 
■  ir^itim     The  large  audience  demanded 

ion  11..  '  .r, 


re?y'"r\\r^:rselfTn  -anlsr  of  very  --mTaSir  Mr"  Mo'lenhauer  con- 
,Uh  degree.    Ysterday  she  sang  with  the  Volbach  symP'^o"'^  .fii'^I 

r  finer  musical  taste  than  she  showed  the  composer  leaves  to  the  Us 

,  her  recital  a  season  ago.  |  tener  for  Interpretation  and  Is  capao 

Xir    Rauchelsen   played   the   accon.-  "  abounds  in  pleasing  meio 

..anlments  sturdily.    In  the  Erlklng  he  tonal  contrasts  and  was  en 


loany  encores. 


R.  R.  G. 


RACHMANINOV 


Bergel  Rachmanlnov.  pianist,  gave  a 
■cltal  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Bos- 
>n  Opera  House.    This  was  his  pro- 
ram:   English   Suite   No.   2,  Prelude, 
arabande,  Bourree.   Bach;  Variations 
erleusea,      Mendelssohn;  Nocturne, 
cherzo    in    C-sharp    minor,  Chopin; 
\inerailles.   Liszt:   Etude  Tableau.  B 
nlnor.  Etude  Tableau.  G  minor,  Rach- 
■anln'off;    Hopak,  Moussorgsky-Rach- 
ninoff;  Rhapsodie  Espagnole.  Liszt, 
i  lie    auditorium   was    filled    with  a 
ong  that  knew  the  pianist  of  odd. 
,t  was  conscious  of  what  to  expect, 
s  eager  for  It.  was  not  disappointed 
1  was  wrought  to  exalted  enthus- 
!ns   by   this    quiet,    forceful  artist. 
:rhmaninov   is   certainly  "different." 

his  Individuality  lies  much  of  his 
i-uUar  power  over  his  hearers.  Pie 
jcmes  on  the  stage  and  acknowledges 
Lhe  welcoming  plaudits  like  a  diplomat 
who  has  just  been  managing  a  Euro- 
pean war  parley.  There  Is  the  air  of  a 
weary  Titan  about  him.  He  sits  down. 
His  attention  Is  riveted  on  the  key- 
board. '  t  .  1  t 
He  seems  now  a  chemlco— physicist 
about  to  examine,  experiment  with  and 
control  a  bunch  of  atoms,  whirling  elec- 
trons and  fugitive  ions.  But  his  man- 
ner Is  not  that  of  cold,  abstract  scienti- 
fic Intellectuality.  It  Is  simply  close 
attention  to  his  Job— a  difficult,  com-  . 
plicated,  delicate  one.  He  Is  simply 
after  results.                          ,  ^  » 

Yesterday  he  began  the  prelude  to  the 
Bach  Suite  and  paused.  He  gazed 
placidlv,  but  keenly.  Into  the  open 
mechanism  of  the  piano,  as  If  he  sus- 
pected an  atom  was  out  of  the  place 
given  It  by  the  makers  of  the  Instru- 
ment or  an  Ion  was  a  bit  wild  In  seek- 
,  Ing  its  proper  electrons.  He  tried  again, 
seemed  satisfied  that  each  element  wac 
lunctionlng  normally  and  -went  on  as  If 
nothing  had  happened. 

This  anaU^:lcal  attitude  of  his  Is  only  , 
n,  va  the  surface.  Beneath  arepqwer.  emo- 
tlon.  zest,  enthusiasm  and  Are— all  un- 
der a  central  intelligence  that  controls 
the  artist  s  own  mechanism  and  puts  iiie 
and  feeling  into  the  atoms,  in  keys 
hammers  and  strings  and  through  the.se 
delivers  a  vibrant  message  to  his  near- 
ers.    The  contrast  between  the  surface 
calm  of  the  player  s  heart  and  brain  and 
1  the  living  force  of  the  meesaga  height- 
ens Its  effect  enormously. 
I     The  artlsfs  control  and  mastery  were 
never  more  potent  than  yesterday.  They 
.ounded  In  the  old  English  themes  of  the 
Bach  suite ;  meditated  In  the  Mendels- 
.'.ohn  variations;   sang,  whispered  and 
daintily  kisaed  In  the  witchery  of  the 
Chopin  pieces;  mourned  and  fT-lum,.hod 


^^^irl'mmo^rtlrt^flnlshed  Symphony, 
from  the  pen  of  that  "paster  of  melody 
Schubert,  has  never  yet  failed  to  reach 
fhP  depths  of  the  most  unemotional, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  MoUenhaur 
la  ^  It  a  sympathetic  reading  with  a 
lure  touch  and  a  true  sense  of  Its  emo- 
'  tlonal  qualities. 

Andrea's   "Llebesgefleuster,     an  ear 


i  lhe"  fifth  act.  "It  Is  not  at  a  quarter  be 
I  fore  midnight,  when  a  composer  still 
I  has  terrible  things  to-~5ay  to  us,  that  he 
'should  amuse  himself  by  giving  .solos  to 
ia  clarinetist."    Nor  is  it  the  time  at 
'n-30  P   M.  to  indulge  in  archeological 
1  discussions.    It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
!lO  out  of  100  professors  of  Greek  who 
'had  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
i  ancient  tragedies  would  agree  precisely 
!as  to  the  production  of  them.  No,  it  Is 
inot  the  time  to  speak   ot  the  Greek 
=tage   machines,  scenery,  disposition  of 
the  chorus,  masks,  megaphones,  seating 
'of  the  audience,  nature  ot  the  music, 
time  of  performance    The  question  here 
is  did  Mr.  Reinhardt's  production  serve 
•  to  enhance  the  majesty  and  the  nobility 


an' gave  a  p.  rtormance  that    will  be 

all  ga^e  i*^^  i  ^    j  praise  must 

memorable;  >ut  a  woru  «  ' 

be  spoken  for  Mr.  Grove  s  ''nP^J*""^^ 

tlon  of  Tlreslas;   for    Mr^  *l^^;„ge? 

Creon;  for  Mr.  Pearce;s  bluff 

from  Corinth,   and  -Tot 

thP  Shepherd.  The  portrayal  of  lire 
s^^s  St  not  be  wholly  in  line  with 
Mu' r^y's  view  of  the  soothsayer  as  dou- 
,le-minded  and  possibly  venal  but  it 
h'ad  noteworthy  authority;  and  where 
In  the  tragedy  or  In  the  strange  legends 

'  Lbout  Ttr^cslL  did  Prof.  Murray  ilnd 
warrant  (or  his  opinion? 

MWs  Lewes  was  effective  in  a  sln- 
-'Ular  y  trying  part.  Her  stage  Presence 
was  not  too  queenly  in  the  conventional 
mariner  Her  passionate  devotion  to 
Oedipus  was  as  unmistakably  expressed 

as  was  her  growing  h<"T°y;,^"i:'"^,  're- 
shepherd's  narration  and  her  finaf  re 
vulslon  of  feeling.       ,  .  „  Hud- 

The  music  composed  ,by  W.  H-  H"* 
son  ^nd  Einar  Nilson  fas  simple  with- 
out undue  straining  to  be  «^«^'^^' 
without  conventional  and  disturbing 
modernity,  tl  was  well  chanted  an^ 
sung  by  a  chorus  that,  mirabile  d'ctu.- 
was  not  boresome.  For  once  in  a  mod- 
rm  representation  of  a  ^-f  1 

the  chorus  was  ''tb^t  In  v°Tw 

interruption.  An  audience  that  In  view 
of  the  size  of  the  Opera  House  was 
Lrge  followed  the  plaV  ^vith  the  closest 
attention  a  tribute  more  flattering  than 
noisy  applause.  At  the  end  there  were 
enthusiastic  recalls. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

_   Martin  Harvey 

Oedipus   ..Miriam  Lewes 

Jocasta   Gordon  Mcleod 

Creon   ■   ..Fred  Grove 

A  Shepherd  of  ^alus.  r 
A  Messenger  trom  the  V^]^^^^^^^  wellesley 
^  ,    t   Paul  Barry 

Waas-WestoS,  Thlrlwell  and  SUrlmg. 


Andrea's  '  T^'^^^.^^^"^™  «ned  with  of  the  tragedy?  .  . 
tickling,  toe  tempting  trifle,  lllled  wu  ^  ^^^^.^^  representing  the: 
melodies  In  waltz  time  for  muted  vio  .  ,  ^  ^  


rrand"  so'lo'c'eio  followed.  A  brilliant 
p^rfoi^ance  of  the  Verdi  overture 
rounded  out  the  program. 

■^he    renowned    American  musician. 


doors  qf  the  palace  with  incens^  burn- 
ing on  the  altar,  by  Its  simplicity  was 
most  impressive.  The  stage  manage- 
ment   was    equally    remarkable.  t;i« 


The    renowned    American    m"-^'c.an  Thebans   rushing   down  the 

Henry  Hadley.  will  f„^^\~"^arawn  ^^'^^  "'''^"f'^  ^r""' 

at  next  Sunday's  concert  and  has  drawn         .  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^  kneeling 

on  his  own  compositions  for  two  num    ,  ..    ,.„^ 

bprs  of  his  program.  They  are^  nis 
overture.  •'Herod,"  and  his  symphony. 
°The  Four  Seasons."  Miss  Inez  Bar- 
bour! soprano,  will  sing  the  Agatha 
aria  from  Weber's  "Der  Frelschutz 
Tht  PrTe  Song  from  Wagner's  "Die 
Metstersinger."  the  scherzo  from  Men- 

'i^'«°'^'^''^S's  DreTm''  and  Tschal- 
irkorky's'^'Cch  Ilav-^complete  a  well 
I  selected  program. 

/',  "  V  -3  7  '  1 : 

Oedipus  Rex^ 

'  ""bT  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA'  HOUSE— "Oedii>us 
Rex,"  by  Sophocles,  in  the  English  ver- 
sion of  Gilbert  Murray,  as  produced  by 
Max  Reinhardt.  . ' 

Ot.all  the  Greek  tragedies  that  .^have 
come  down  to  us  the  "Oedipue  Rex"  of 
Sophocles  makes  the  strongest  appeal 
to  the  modern  playgoer    by   the  con- 
struction of  the  pljit.  by  the  relentless 
development  that  ends  in  a  climax  of 
horror,  by  the  sfibrlety  of  the  dialogue, 
tempered  by  the  irony  peculiar  to  this  i 
dramatist,    until    the    passionate  out- 
.bursts  ~of  Oedipus  after  the  truth  has  j 
been  convincingU-  revealed.    The  irony  ' 
lies  in  the  spectacle  of  a  ruler,  choleric 
at  times,  truthful  at  gjl  costs,  devoted 
to  his  people,  who  by  his  wish  to  free 
his  people  from  the  raging  pest  bends 
every  effort  to  find  the  murderer  of 
Laiua  and"  by  so  doing  brings  shame 
and  ruin  on  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
children.     Euripides   Is    more  human, 
more   pathetic,   also   more   of  a  man 
of   this   century,    as   In    "The  Trojan 
I  Women,"    which   has   been  performed 
here  within  recent    years;  Aeschylus 
!  reaches  sublime  poetic  heights;  but  no 
.  one  of  the  tragedies  by  them  has  the 
artfully  simple  construction  of  "Oedi- 
pus Rex."    Here  the  irama,  not  poetic 
I  expression,    is  the   thing.     Here   Is  a 
drama;  not  merely  a  succession  ot  de- 
tached scenes. 


before  the  palace,  the  approach  from 
the  back  of  the  opera  house  of  Creon 
and  later  of  the  messenger  from 
Corinth;  the  solemn  entrance  of  the 
chorus  and  the  disposal  of  it  in  the 
cour.se  of  the  drama;  the  sincerity  of  it 
all  in  itself  gave  the  requisite  tragic 
atmosphere.  For  nothing  seamed  done 
for  purely  theatrical  effect.  It  was  as 
though  a  solemn  ceremony  attended  the 
acting  of  the  aweful  tale. 

The     Rerformance     was  engrossing. 
Here  again   the  utmost  sincerity  was 
1  displayed,  from  the  protagonist  to  each 
1  member  of  the  chorus.    Sir  John  Har- 
vey's portrayal  of  Oedipus  was  carefully 
considered  but  not  laborious.  V/hile  it 
iwas  human  in  the  general  conception 
iand  in  detail,  it  was  kingly  m  its  dig- 
,nity    not   stilted.     It  was  especially 
royal  In  the  scene  with  the  imploring, 
nnebans.  In  the  qestionlng  about  the 
j  cause  of  ApoHo's  wrath  and  the  deves- 
tating  pest;  In  the  sceno  where  Oedipus 
I  invokes  the  curse  on  the  murderer  and 
on  his  own  head  if  he  fails  in  his  duty. 
In  the  conflict  of  words  with  Tlreslas 
and  t  later  with  Creon  he  was  not  too 
colloquial,    not    too    waspish.  Striking 
was  the  faelar  play  when  he  h*gan  to 
brood  over  che  dark  nryi  sinister  sayings 
of  Tireslas,'  and  waxed  angry  at  the 
soothsayer's  blunt  accusation;  when  he 
at  last  feared  that  he  had  brought  on 
himself  and  his  chlldi^en  the  curse.  With 
the    arrival    of    the    messenger  from 
Corinth  voice  and.  face  were  alike  elo- 
quent in  the  changes  from  tumultuous 
joy  to  horrid  suspicion     Not  only  face 
but  body  was  expressive  In  the  succeed- 
ing  mental   dispositions,   as   when  he 
watched  the  exit  of  the  soothsayer  and 
the   crazed  flight   of  ■  Jocasta   In  her 
despair. 

Sir  John's  voice,  resonant,  often  com- 
pelling, was  at  times  devoid  of  the 
color  that  would  have  emphasized  the 
lines,  but  in  the  moments  of  extreme 
agony  he  did  not  rant  in  the  manner  of 
Mounet-<Bully. '"Only  in  the  final  scene 
,  was  he  not  wholly  convincing.  Here 
f  the  actor's  pathos  fell  below  that  of  the 
situation  and  the  lines  of  Sophocles. 


1    Mr  W.  J.  Hancock  writes: 

"I  read  the  following  item  of  Danvers 
inews  m  the  Boston  Dally  ^^"^"l'^^'' 
i  -Clarence  Whlttler.  60,  of  Essex 
istreet.  a  grandson  of  ^o^n  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  the  poet,  was  held  up  and 
ibeaten  into  insensibility  tonight  by  a 
I  masked  robber,  who  mistook  him  for 
iTax  Collector  Frank  Hayes,  75. 

"How  sad  it  is  that  the  thuggery  o 
ia  footpad  should  develop  such  scandal 

concerning  our  ""^^'[^^fJ^'^^hat  was 
elor  and  Quaker  poet!    And  wnai  w 
the  relationship  of  Mr.  Hayes  to  a  h 
UnricallV  pntpd  Amfirlcan— Kutnerioru 
Haves  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States'  of  W.,.^C.  T.  U.  faith  and  prac- 

Itice?"  

!  RALPH  DELMORE 

i    So  Ralph  Delmore  wlU  no  more  play 
I  the  villain  on  the  stage.    He  played  It 
'  well  always  exciting  angry  hissing  from  ; 
the  top  gallery  for  his  dark  sinister 
devilish  deeds.    What  was  the  title  of  i 
the  melodra,ma  in  which,  concealed  in  a  , 
1  lighthouse,  he  shot  several  respectable 
I  persons,  laughing  his  staccato  laugh  as 

reigned  supreme.  ^  j 

KEYBOARD  DUELS  | 
Mr   Morltz  Rosenthal,  vexed  because 
Mr  De  Pachmann  is  reported  as  having 
I  spoken  in  disparaging  terms  of  his  art. 
I  now  challenges  him.  The  deadly  weapons 
are  to  be  pianos,    "m  Play  him,"  said 
iMr    Rosenthal  in  Chicago;   "I'll  play 
him  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  out- 
come"   But  a  duel  between  Mr.  Arthur 
P?u^tnstein  and  another  ot  the  thunder' 
ous    school    would    be    '"O^Ve  'age 
Fresh  pianos  should  be  on  the  stage 
ifor  the  Vongest  would  not  long  surv  ve 
I  the  shock  and  the  fury  of  the  conflict. 
'  The  duellists  would  truly  be.  as  the  man- 
agers say,  "at  the  piano." 


"He  had  wanted  her  to  throw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  Instead  she  walked 
up  his  marble  staircase." 

"Tantalus"  quotes  Prince  Nabisco  as 
hoping  that  she  achieved  her  objective— 
his  ivory  dome.  I 

We  note  the  sign  "O'Leary's  Eucalyp- 
tol  Cafe."  Wliat  has  become  of  the 
■  Electric  Restaurants"  that  were  once 
in  Boston? 

FASHION  NOTES 

'  As  the  World  Wags: 

The  very  latest  style  in  neckwear,  as 
introduced  by  the  small-town  slicker, 
consists  of  a  cravat  about  half  an  Inch 
in  width  which  buttons  to  the  shirt  Its 


ntire  length.  This  obviates  the  use  of  I 
the  tle-cIasp,  and  the  effect  is  neat  but 
not  gaudy.  WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON  ' 
AUston. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  that  "any  man  to  be  fashion- 
able this  season  must  wear  a  brown 
derby,  a  plaid  cape  over  a  square,  loose- 
fitting  suit,  featuring  a  one-button 
sack  coat,  with  broad  ^houlders  and 
wide  trousers,  pleated  or  gathered  in 
tlie  front,  all  In  subdued  colors  but  for 
a  gay  waistcoat  In  lavender  or  canary 
color." 

Very  subdued  and  gentlemanly  rai- 
ment. Thank  heaven,  we  have  returned 
to  sanity  in  the  matter  of  good  taste  In 
dressing.  A  nice  pair  of  bright  yellow 
buttonetl  shoes  with  white  velvet  tops 
would  go  well  with  this  outfit.   L.  R.  R. 

Boston. 


CARLYLE'S  ZEPHYR 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,called  at  The  Herald  office  last 
week.  He  had  been  reading  "Some 
New  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald," 
and  was  perplexed  by  a  description  of 
Carlyle  walking  in  Regent  street, 
"dressed  In  a  coat  called  a  Zephyr." 
"What's  a  Zephyr?"  asked  Mr.  Johnson. 
We  were  astonished  that  the  Eminent 
Sociologist  was  so  ignorant  about  mat- 
ters of  dress.  "A  Zephyr,  Herkimer, 
why,  don't  you  know  what  a  Zephyr 
Is?  Walt  a  minute."  Going  to  the 
library,  we  consulted  the  mammoth  Ox- 
ford dictionary.  Returning,  we  poured 
out  information.  "A  Zephyr,  you  poor 
fish,  is  a  light  dust-coat.  It  Is  also  the 
name  of  a  light  shirt  worn  by  athletes; 
also  a  fine  light  cotton  cloth  of  the 
gingham  type  used  for  women's  dresses, 
having  the  colors  woven  into  the  fabric. 
We  thought  that  every  schoolboy  knew 
all  about  Zephyrs.  We  doubt  if  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  walking  in  Regent  street 
clad  as  to  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
only  in  a  light  shirt."  Sfeanwhile  Mr. 
Johnson,  amazed  at  our  learning,  was 
taking  notes  for  his  colossal  work,  sold 
only  by  subscription. — Ed. 


These  letters  of  Fitzgerald  must  be 
pleasant  reading,  If  one  should  judge 
by  the  London  reviews.  Fitzgerald  visit- 
ed Carlyle  at  Chelsea,   and  spent  an 
ovening:  "but  was  very  dull  somehow 
^nd  delighted  to  g^t  out  into  the  street. 
\n   organ  was  playing  a  polka,  even 
i  late  in  the  street,  and  Carlyle  was 
■  ther  amazed  to  see  me  polka  down 
no  pavement.    He  shut  his  street  door 
-to  which  he  always  accompanies  you 
with  a  kind  of  groan." 
We  learn  that  Tennyson  had  spoiled 
hat    strength    he    had    by  excessive 
:noking.      "I    find    now    that  Alfred 
Te^inyson  is  at  his  very  dirty  hotel  in 
Leicester-square;  filled  with  fleas  and 
foreigners.    He  looks  thin  and  Jll;  and 
no  wonder,  from  his  habits." 


HUNGARIAN  ANATOMY 

(From  a.  Speech  of  Admiral  Horthy) 
I  see  in  my  audience  few  dressed  In 
the  linen  trousers  of  our  national  cos- 
I  tumes.    j-ct,    the    true    Magyar  heart 
Ijcats  only  in  the  Magyar  trousers. 

THAT   FRENZIED  COMPETITION 

(N.    Y.  Times) 
The  peace  plan  selected  by  the  Bok 
jury  of  award  will  be  presented  to  the 
public  In  the  Wildest  possible  manner. 

INSTALLATIONS  <£.  STALLATIONS 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 
I     "Ira.  M.   Downing  is  having  a  one 
pipe  furnace  installed  at  his  home." 

"C.  A.  Boswell  recently  had  a  radio 
machine  stalled  at  his  home." 

We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Boswell. 
Our  radio  "stails"  every  time  we  have 
the  neighbors  over  to  listen  in. 

M.  A.  GREELEY. 


AUDACIOUS  MARY 

(From   the   Chicago  News) 
Mary  Pasterczyk  of  59  Cabot  street 
was  fined  $100  tor  selling  liquor  In  dis- 
trict police  court  this  morning. 


A  NOVEL  TO  BE  READ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Page'  93  of  Gene  Stratton-Porter'a 
"The  White  Flag":  "He  ran  his  per- 
turbed fingers  through  his  perplexed 
lair."  Page  91:  "Without  preliminaries, 
le  mounted  the  stairs  and  opened  the 
fourteen-year-old  door  of  his  daughter's 
room."  T.  C.  McC. 


COPLET  THEATRE:  "I'll  Leave  It 
to  You,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Noel 
Coward.  First  time  in  America.  The 
cast.  \ 

-  —  1 

Joyce. ........  t  Phyllis  Cleveland 

Sylvia  .Katherlne  StandinK 

Bobbie  Philip  Tonge 

Evangeline  Jane  Arrol 

Mrs.  Dermott  Alice  Bromley  Wilson 

Griggs  Harold  West 

Oliver  Alan  Mowbray 

Daniel  Davis  E.-  E.  Cllve 

Mrs.  Cromble  Violet  Paset 

FaKh   Cronible  May  Edlss 

Flor  the  first  time  in  America,  the 
Jewett  players  last  night  presented 
Noel  Coward's  comedy,  "I'll  Leave  It 
to  i'ou,"  produced  in  London  some 
three  years  ago,  where  it  was  hailed 
as  auspicious  and  prophetic  work  of  a 
new  playwright.  The  play  exhibits  un- 
mistakably the  traits  that  are  found  in 
the  light-hearted  pieces  of  the  yo6nger 
group  of  English  humorists,  whose  im- 
portance almost  merits  them  to  be  called 
a  distinct  school. 

Mr.  Coward^  chooses  financial  ruin  as 
the  basis  of  his  aia'logue — financial  ruin 
as  it  affects  a  charming,  irresponsible 
mother  and  her  charming,  irresponsible  1 
children.  To  their  rescue  comes  a  for- 
gotten uncle  from  Atnerica,  strangely 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  malady,  an 
understanding  uncle  who  promises  to 
bequeath  his  fortune  to  the  nephew  or, 
niece  who  most  acliieves  success  in  the 
remaining  three  years  of  the  doomed 
man's  life.  The  action  traces  the  com- 
petition, the  triumphs  of  the  former 
sluggards,  the  result  of  the  contest,) 
with  delightful  pleasantness,  revelation' 
of  character  and  characterizing  satirej 
It  is  noteworthy  to  observe  that,  in  this 
comedy  of  youth,  it  is  the  elders  that 
have  the  sS'ner  outlook;  the  youngstersij 
with  one  exception,  are  too  self-ab^ 
sorbed,  too  dignified,  too  conscious  of  it: 

The  honors  are  Mr.  Clive's.  Aided 
by  the  author,  he  maJces  his  momentsj 
as  the  uncle  the  moments  of  the  play.' 
'Perhaps  because  of  his  .acting,  scenes 
without  him  are  often  savorless.  With 
inimitable  resourcefulness  and  so- 
phistication, he  enacts  the  American 
wTwse  past  was  suspiciously  scarlet. 
The  other  players  give  to  their  parts 
as  much  aid  as  they  receive,  unable  to 
devise  helpfiil-  elaborations  when  tlie 
author's  invention  is  thin.  Capable 
wore  Mis.s  Wilson  as  th^'dpting  mother, 
Miss  Cleveland  as  heiVa'aughter,  and 
Miss  Standing  as  the  wiser  cousin.  Mr. 
West's  butler  was  a  neatly  studied  bit. 
.\Ione.  Mi.ss  Ediss  was  unsuitably  cast, 
too  artificial,  too  stilted  and  unreal  in  a 
stilted  and  unreal 'and  artificial  part. 
The- one  setting  was  pardonably  illusive, 
liut  the  lighting  in  the  first  act  wUs  un- 
fortunately inexpert.  3.  C.  M. 


by  Georg'e  M.  Cohan  with  El.za- 
beth  Hines.  Third  week  and 
last  but  one. 

T  R  E  M  0  N  T  TEMPLE  —  "The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,"  an 
elaborate  film  version  of  Hugo's 
romance,  played  by  a  strong 
cast,  including  Lon  Chaney  as 
Quasimodo.    Eleventh  week. 

WILBUR  — "Sally,  Irene  and 
Mary,"  a  very  pleasing  musical 
comedy  of  New  York  life,  with 
Eddie  Bowling.  Laist-^eek. 

Fox-Burgin-Bedetti  Greeted  by 
Large  Audience 


THE    REASSURING  BIGAMIST 

(Esiberville,    la..  Enterprise) 
WANTKD — One    lady  '  ,in  Esthervilie 
and  one  lady  in  RingstecU    Steady.  C. 
W.  Foster.  614  N.  9th  St.;  phone  341. 


.PLAYS  CONqriNUING 

C  O  L  0  N  I  A  L— Getwge  White's 
Scandals  of  1923.  Revue.  Third 
and  next  to  last  week. 
HOLLIS  STREET— "So  This  Is 
London,"  an  amusing  comedy  by 
Arthur  Goodrich,  produced  by 
George  M.  Cohan  with  Edmund 
Breese,  Lawrence  D'Orsay, 
Donald  Gallaher,  Lily  Cahill  and 
others.    Second  week. 

MAJESTIC— "Dew  Drop  Inn,"  a 
musical  comedy  of  a  hilarious 
nature  with  James  Barton 
dancing,  singing  and  jesting. 
Last  week. 

PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE,  357 
Charles  Street— "March  Hares," 
a  satirical  comedy  about  "tem- 
peraments" by  HaiTy  Wagstaff 
Gribble,  well  acted.  Second 
week.  , 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Love  Child," 
an  emotional  drama  adapted 
from  the  French  of  Henry  Ba- 
taille,  with  Janet  Beecher,  Lee 
Baker  and  Kenneth  Thomson. 
Second  week. 

SELWYN— "Two  Fellows  and  a 
Girl,"  an  entertaining  comedy 
by  Vincent  Lawrence  with  Ruth 
Shepley,  John  Halliday  and  Al- 
lan Dinehart.    Last  week. 

SHUBERT  — "Mary  Jane  Mc- 
Kane,"  a  capital  musical  coCe- 
dy,  full  of  spirit,  with  Mary 
Hay  and  Hal  Skelly.  Fourth 
week. 

TREMONT— "Little  Nellie  Kel- 
ly," a  joyous  musical  co-medy 


Last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  a  new  or- 
janlzation  of  musicians,  the  Fox-Bur- 
.-in-Bedettl  Trio  (Felix  Fox,  jjianist, 
Richard  Burgin,  violinist,  Jean  Bedetti. 
violoncellist),  gave  their  first  public 
concert  in  Boston,  playing  the  Brahms 
B  major  trio,  op.  8.  a  new  trio,  he^ard 
i'or  the  first  time  in  Boston,  by  Pierne, 
C  minor,  op.  45,  and  the  theme  and 
'.-ariatlons  from  Tschaikovsky's  trio. 

A  large,  fine  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence came  out  to  hear  the  new  com- 
■)any  of  players.  This  is  well.  Time 
,vas,  and  not  so  many  years  ago,  when 
there  were  enough  musical  people  in 
Boston  to  support  two  bodies  of  players 
devoted  to  chamber  music.  In  those 
?ood  old  days  we  heard  what  was  new 
in  chamber  music  while  it  was  still 
new,  and  we  heard  it  well  played,  too. 
Opportunities  to  hear  it  now  are  scarce 
rncMgh,  since  the  Flonzaley  quartet,  in 
'.he  course  of  three  yearly  concerts— 
and  they  given  almost  exclusively  to 
string  quartets— can  hardly  play  much 
that  has  not  been  heard  before,  nor, 
what  Is  more  deplorable,  can  they  re- 
peat modern  s),range  music  often 
enough  for  people  to  get  to  know  it. 

So  the  new  Trio  ought  to  be  welcomed 
with  open  ar.ms.  The  high  quality  of 
the  Individual  members"  musicianship) 
5oes  without  saying.  The  only  question 
is  their  ensemble.  There  need  be  no 
question,  for  last  evening  they  played 
admirably  together.  If.  to  be  sure, 
they  did  not  play  as  one  man.  they 
nlaved  (which  some  people  like  better) 
as  three  live,  intelligent  men.  each  one 
of  whom  had  consideration  for  his  col- 
leagues. The  balance  was  excellent. 
Ail  the  evening,  too.  they  played  with 
a  warmth  and  spontaneity  that  do  not; 
always  animate  concerts  of  chamber 
music.  ,     ,    „  , 

They  ought  to  be  made  much  of.  But. 
one  may  venture  to  ask,  will  they  be'' 
Chamber  music  in  Boston  today,  unless 
the  Flonzaley  quartet  play  it,  has  lost 
its  vogue.  Then  It  Is  the  task  of  the 
new  trio  to  re-establish  a  vogue  of, 
their  own.  ¥hey  will  have  a  hard  job 
of  it  if  like  the  Bourbons  who  could 
not  learn,  they  do  not  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others  before  them  who  have 
failed.  Why  not  try  something  dif- 
ferent'? ,         ,  1 

Last  night,  for  instance,  they  play>;<J 

a  program  which,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  could  not  fail  to  weary  ' 
'nine    people    out    of    ten.      For  the 
Brahms  trio,  for  all  its  splendor  pro- 
digiously long  and  not  free  from  many 
a  dull  page,  they  followed  with  a  brand 
new  trio  of  modern  idiom  which  seems 
longer  still.   It  maybe  beautiful,  though 
at  a  first  hearing  and  after  very  casual 
study  it  appears  to  be  no  more  than 
a  lengthy  series  of  ingenious  twists  and 
turns   of  very   ill-defined   themes.  It 
sounds  well,  however,  and  perhaps  it 
would  seem  of  greater  consequence  on 
a  second  hearing  (it  was  first  played,  by  J 
the  wav.  in  Paris,  in  February,  1922,  by  i 
Pierne  himself,  Enesco  and  G.  Hepping). 
But  it  was  no  time  to  listen  to  a  new  i 
work,  directly  after  the  Brahms.  And 
the  Tchaikowsky  theme  and  variations, 
-as  brilliant  a  piece  of  chamber  music 
as  ever  was  written,  instead  of  serving 
the  purpose  of  contrast,  came  so  late  in 
the  evening  that  some  listeners  were 
too  music-sated  to  enjoy  it. 

The  program  was  orthodox  enough. 
But  any  company  of  players  in  Boston 
toiTay  may  wisely  recognize  the  truth 
that  the  public  here  for  the  orthodox 
chamber  concert  is  small.  If  a  larger 
public  is  to  be  lured  to  chamber  con- 
certs—and there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
it  cannot  be— it  can  only  be  done  by 
means  of  lighter  programs,  more  at- 
tractive. U  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burgin  and  Mr.  Bedetti  | 
will  seize  their  opportunity.     R.  R.  G.  j 

BALLALAIKAGROUP 
KEITH'SHEADUNER 

But  for  the  absence  of  a  piaylet  <n  . 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Tneatre  this 
week  the  program  might  be  said  to  be 
running  true  to  form.  There  Is  a  musi- 
cal act  that  Is  seldom  the  good  fortune 
of  vaudeville  goers  to  witness;  vhere 
are  two  acts  of  the  genus  '  nut  ;  UKe- 
wise  two  acrobatic  "turns,     and  ttirre 


is  mucli  .  .  .. .  : .  ,  ,  , ,  now  be-  i 
low,  the  conunouplai-c.  [ 

For  the  outstanding  feature  there  Is 
the  Imperial  Russian  BaUalaika  orches- 
tra, A.  Kirlloff,  director,  anslsted  by 
Miss  Metsy  Rees,  danseuse.  and  Ivan  ] 
Arbuckle,  basso.  Much  of  the  program  i 
was  In  the  lighter  vein,  agreeably  fa- 
miliar tunes  and  with  one  number  of  | 
Russian  folk  music.  Here  Is  a  group  of 
serious  minded  musicians,  who  prefer 
to  leave  the  comedy  element  to  the  real 
comedians  of  the  stage.  They  played 
as  a  musical  family  of  long  standing, 
and  there  was  rhythmic  elegance  as 
well  as  beauty  in  coloring.  Metsy  Rees 
danced  after  the  Russian  style,  a 
piquant  miss,  light  of  foot  and  measur- 
ing up  well  to  a  long  and  rugged  task. 
What  a  picture  she  presented  as  "Folly" 
In  her  last  -number'.  And  how  faith- 
fully she  Interpreted  the  part,  Mr.  Ar- 
buckle also  gave  pleasure  with  his  deep- 
throated  voice  in  a  program  altogether 
too  short. 

D.  D.  II.  (-)  in  "The  Encyclopedia 
1923,"  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  list 
of  "nuts"   and   let   us  hand  him   the  i 
crown,  the  staff  of  authority ,  over  all  | 
his  colleagues. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Weldano  s 
acrobatic  sensation,  Clara  Howard,  Irre- 
pressible In  song  and  story;  Gibson  and 
Connelly,  In  neatly  turned  comedy; 
Ethel  Sinclair  and  Marie  Gasper,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  street;  Edith  Clasper, 
In  a  swiftly  moving  dancing  act;  Smith 
and  Strong,  vocalists,  and  Ford  and 
Price,  In  a.  good  wire  act.    T.  A.  R. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— Once  again 
"Shavings,"  Josceph  Lincoln's  famous  | 
character,  dragged  from'  the  seclusion  j 
of  a  Cape  Cod  hamlet.    Mr.  Gilbert  In  j 
his  old  part.    The  cast:  | 

Maude  Hunnlwell  ,  JUl  MIddleton 

(■apt.  Snm  Hunnl well .  .>.  Mark  Kent 

Roscoe  Holway.'.  Ralph  Morehouse 

J.  Edftar  Winslow  Walter  Gilbert 

Gabriel  Bearse  , Ralph  M.  Remley 

Barbara  .Armstrong  Theresa  Kilburn 

Ruth   Armstrong  Adelyn  Bushnell 

t.eander  Babbitt  Houston  Richards 

Phlneas  Babbitt  Harold  Chase 

Mai.  Leonard  Groyer  Edward  Darney 

Charles  PhUUps  Samuel  Godfrey 

With  -the  revival  of  "Shavings"  the 
Boston  stock  company  takes  yet  another 
step  on  the  path  indefinitely  long  or 
short— that  leads  to  repertory.  Although 
Its  policy  has  always  been  to  present 
new  plays,  every  once  In  a  while  some 
long-standing  favorite  Is  recalled  t<i  the 
boards  by  "popular  demand."  Popular 
demand  Is  measured  by  the  size  of  the 
houses  and  the  ardency  of  the  applause.- 
Last  night  both  were  all  that  could  be 
wished  for.  Nor  is  it  strange  thai 
"Shavings"  should  be  well  received;  it 
is  a  pleasing  piece. 

Like  the  windmills  with  whtch  It^ 
deals,  "Shavings"  is  whittled  from  the 
wood  mueh  according  to  pattern. 

And,  like  these  same  mills,  it  whirrs 
pleasantly  when  finished.  The  colors 
are  brigtit  and  catch  the  eye.  Also  the 
shapes  are  somewhat  formal  and  re- 
semble greatly  others  of  their  kind.  It 
is  the  way  of  windmills. 

Jed  Winslow— "Shavings"— Is,  of 
course,  a  well-rounded  figure,  one  that 
has  given  delight  to  thousands  ot  thea- 
tregoers. Generous,  warm-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing,  he  Is  at  times  almost  too 
good  to  be  true;  all  the  Yankee  race  Is 
honored  and  exalted  In  him.  But  he 
knows  all  about  "giving  up"  things;  his 
brief  monologue  In  the  last  scene  rings 
true.  In  other  places  It  is  sometimes 
touching,  often  amusing.  Always  it  is 
interesting.  And  (almost)  always  mon- 
ologue. As  played  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  low 
pitched  but  vi%ll  modulated,  one  felt 
the  "sweet  lovableness"  of  the  man.  A 
transparent  old  duffer— never  do  his 
strategeras  fool  the  audience — seldom 
the  other  characters.  But  even  as  "vlr- 
the  triumphant,"  he  is  sure  of  his  meed 
of  applause.  And,  as  indicated,  "Shav- 
ings" is  rather  more  than  that.- 

The  rest  of  the  figures  are  naturally  , 
but  posts  to  hang  windmills  on,  ana 
this  support  is  no  more  than  adequate. 
All  honors  must  go  to  the  actors  who 
played,  not  the  playwrights  who  tran- 
scribed. Among  the  high  spots  of  the 
performance  arp  Mr.  Remley's  eyes  as 
iie  "took  in"  all  the  stray  bits  of  gos- 
sip; Mr.  Richards's  sincerity  in  shaking 
hands;  Mr.  Chase  when  he  linked 
arms  with  his  long  cherished  enemy, 
and  "Betunia,"  the  doll,  acknowledging 
her  Introduction  to  "Cap'n  Noah"  of 
the  wooden  face  and  pea-green  boat. 
Altogether  a  more  than  adequate  per- 
formance. W.  R.  B. 

"WHY  WORRY?"  AT 
FENWAY  THEATRE 

-FENWAY  THEATRE-Harold  Uoyo 
•j,  "Why  worry?"  The  cast  Includes; 
.  Harold  Lloyd,  Jobyna  Ralston,  John 
•Vasen,  Leo  White,  James  Mason  and 
Wallace  Howe.  ■ 

"Why  Worry?"  Harold  Lloyd  has 
titled  his  newest  farce,  and  althotjgh 
,t  is  not  quite  on  a  par  with  his  earlier 
pictures,  "Grandma's  Hoy"  und-  Safety 


t,"   ll   i..  ;iniusiiis  In   iiui:    L.luj  diHIl 

.10S0  who  have  likoil  liis  solemn 
ntiness  and  whistling  li-aps  before 

delight  In  Wk  new  adventure,  this 
<  as  a  weaJthy  hypochondriac  in  a 
■  lutlonlsfs  paradise,  where  In  the 
between  uprlslnprs  even  the 
<pys  sleep  In  their  traces,  and  old 

•s  beards  become  filmed  with  cob- 

.ore  In  the  screen  Paradlso  In  South 
Ulrica  nothing  Is  Impossible;  revo- 
ons  rise  to  meet  the  man;  gringoes 
Isk  In  uml  out  of  l.arrols,  an^  drop 
ni  balconies  as  a  matter  of  course; 
lies  are  routed  by  rain  of  cocoanuts; 

.Od  van  Bevan  forgets  that  he  Is 
>sed   to  bo  111  of  everything  but  i 
inallpox.  ' 
is  a  modern  fairy  tale  based  on  , 

1  <    and    the     hero,     a    combined  j 

•H'les  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  with 
.  iRht-foot  giant  as  his  Hon  and  man 
iay.  Movie  slapstick,  yet  so  well  d?- 
d  and  easily  played  thati  ts  tricks 

always  a  Furprlse. 

s  usual.  Harold  Lloyd  plays  the  de- 
rate clown,  and  his  attempts  to  pull 
giant's  tooth,  his  barefooted  search 
)ugh  the  cactus  for  a  dry  pair  of 
s.  his  triumphal  march  through  the 
IS  with  Colossus  carrying  a  ma- 
.  gun  to  ward  oft  posslbe  attacks. 
Ills  final  mad  rush  through  traffic 
1  the  giant,  now  turned  policeman. 

at   his   heels,   are   all  performed 
I  the  utmost  gravity  and  salesman- 
alertness. 

ibyna  Ralston,  as  the  nurse,  who 
(■  her  "heart  and  soul  to  the  care 
lim;  and  particularly  her  heart,"  is 
nipriately  pretty.  But,  if  for  noth- 
,l8e,  the  picture  is  worth  seeing 
the  real  giant,  John  Aasen,  dls- 
red  in  a  circus.  His  shambling 
-  of  strength,  tossed  off  wilh  awk- 
,i  ease,  and  his  unfeigned  delight 
.  him  In  the  gallery  of  grotesque 
ts  of  Willy  Pogany's  illustrations, 
ly  Worry?"  can  be  taken  as  adult 
fdy  or  "as  adventurous  farce  for  j 
iren.  It  makes  little  difference: 
all  laugh  at  it.  E.  G.  | 


r.  William  J.  Fields,  Governor-elect ' 
lentucky,  will  not  allow  an  Inaugural 
In  the  executive  mansion  nor  -will 
3r  his  wife  attend  one  If  It  should 
place   elsewhere.     "Neither  Mrs. 
ds  nor  myself  approves  of  dancing." 
hen  Artemus  Ward  was  a  reporter 
^'leveland  he  once  went  to  a  r.egro 
ch  where  Mr.  Jones,  the  minister, 
forth.    Mr.  Jones,  like  Mr.  Fields, 
not  approve   of   dancing.  "Whar 
o'9  dancing  there's  fiddling — whar 
e's  fiddling  there's  unrighteousness, 
unrighteousness  is  wickedness,  and 
<edness   Is  sin!    That's  me — that's 


ADD  SIGNS  AND  WONDERS 

en  In  a  window  of  a  McGregor,  Ia"> 
store:  "Our  aim  Is  to  make  you 
that  you  would  like  to  come  back 

n." 

ntral  Police  Station  of  Indianapolis: 
Parking  Except  Stolen  Cars." 
a  grocery  store:  "Extra  fresh  stor- 

eggs." 


THE  GENTEEL  REPORTER 

(Carbondale,  111..  Free  ,Prea>) 
he  package  contained  the  body  of  a 
lless  new-born  child. 


all' sorts  of  i  njoymfnt,'-.  Cm  any  one 
tell  us  how  this  dish  was  prepared? 
A.  T.  Ralmbault,  "Homme  de  Bouche," 
In  1822  recommended  sweetbreads 
"))lt|ue8''  and  sweetbreads  with  "fines 
hiTbes."  For  the  former  he  wished  a 
bed  of  chicory  with  cream,  or  a  to- 
mato sauce.  But  at  the  time  that  our 
village  butcher  often  threw  away 
sweetbreads  as  offal,  tomatoes  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  to  health,  even 
bringing  on  cancerous  affections. 


TAKEN  WITH  A- LITTLE  SALT 

(Assocliite<l  Press  nbout  E>ai)tern  Island) 
The    birds   are    cha.sed   by   men  on 
horseback  until  they  are  so  exhausted 
that   the  men  catch  them  with  their 
h.ands. 


A  PERFECT  FIT 
j    We  read  that  the  wedding  of  Mr. 
Topp  and  Miss  Coate  was  celebrated 
recently  at  Guelph,  Ont. 


FORMERLY   THRQWN   AWAY  I 

arly  in  Noyember  sweetbreads  In 
idon  were  five-and-sixpence  each.  It 
aid  that  the  rise  in  price  from  one- 
-six  was  due  to  the  demand  by  the 
iers  of  Insulin.  We  remember  when 
our  little  village  sweetbreads  were 
ler  given  away  by  the  meat  man  or 
1  for  a  few  cents.  Why  were  they 
s  despised  then?  Apollo's  priest  in 
niad  offered  the  god  thighs  and 
etbreads  in  sacrifice.  In  the  16th 
tury  Dr.  John  Banister  in  his  "His- 
of  Man"  spoke  of  a  "certain  glan- 
ous  part,"  the  sweetbread,  "most 
isai^t  to  be  eaten;"  When  Dr.  John- 
once  went  out  to  dine,  leaving  Mrs. 
lUa^ms  alone,  he  Insisted  that  a 
cken,  or  a  sweetbread,  or  "some  other 
icacy"  should  be  brought  to  her  from 
avern.  No  one  seems  to  know  why 
sweetbread  Is  so  named.  In  the  17th 
ituiV  It  w-as  a  slang  term  for  a  bribe 
a  tip. 

^rancols  Pierre  de  Lauarenne  in  his 
ik  books  of  1651   and   1653  recom- 

Snded  fried  sweetbreads,  also  sweet- 
s  "picquez"  and  sweetbread  tarts, 
a  de  la  Reyniere  in  1808  drew  up 
Jill  of  fare  for  25  guests — 2  soups,  a 
jng  turkey  and  a  cod  to  follow,  13 
rees,  then  a  galantine,  also  a  dish  of 
ks,  two  custards,  four  kinds  of  game 
i  a  dozen  side  dishes  (vegetables, 
lies,  etc.).  Commenting  on  this  bill 
fare,  he  speaks  of  "sweetbreads  a  la 
j-tois"  as  a  dish  of  great  distinc- 
n,  "imagined  by  the  last  Count  of 
t  name  who  was  a  good  jtfhge  of 


"SALLY,  COME  UP" 

We  asked  recently  about  the  author- 
ship of  "gaily.  Come  Up,"  a  good  old 
negro  minstrel  song  of  past  years. 

J.  L.  S.  writes:  "I  remember  hearing 
this  song  at  Morris  Bros.,  Pell  &  Trow- 
bridge's Opera  House,  and  I  should  say 
that  the  Morris  brothers  were  concerned 
in  Its  authorship,  but  I'll  not  swear 
to  it. 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  Is  running 
through  my  head  at  this  moment. 
Die  Massa's  gone  de  news  to  hear 
And  he  has  left  de  oberseer 
To  look  to  all  de  niggers  here 
While  I  make  lub  to  Sally. 
She's  such  a  belle 
A  real  dark  swell. 
She's  dressed  so  nice 
And  looks       well — 
There's  not  a  girl  like  Sally. 

CHORUS 
•Sally,  come  up. 
Oh,  Sally  come  down, 
Sally  com§^  twist  your  heel  aroun', 
De  old  man's  gone  down  to  town 
Oh,  Sally  come  down  in  de  middle.* 

Last  Sat'day  night  I  gave  a  ball 
And  Invited  de  niggers  all. 
The  short,  the  fat,  the  thin,  the  tall, 
But  none  came  up  to  Sally. 
She's  such  a  belle, 
A  real  dark  swell. 
She's  dressed  so  nice 
And  looks  so  well — 
There's  not  a  gal  like  Sally. 
'  fcHORUS 

Corrections  cordially  solicited. 


THREE  2'3 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  your  article  In  The 
Herald,  "We  Give  It  Up,"  signed  by 
F.  W.  G.,  may  I  say  that  this  question 
came  out  as  a  puzzle  in  one  of  tiie 
other  Boston  Sunday  papers  some  few 
years  ago,  which  I  answered  as  follows: 

"In  the  English  language  there  are 
three  T(w)o{o)3,  two,  to,  too. 

E.  F.  WORCESTER. 


THE  LULLABY  STEP 

(Dances,  It  is  said,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  restftil.) 
Hush!    On  the  languorous  air. 

Dreamy  and  somnolent  sighing. 
Muted  the  saxophone's  blare. 

Cadences  drowsily  dying; 
Sleepily  slithering  shoes 

Calmly  and  cautiously  creeping. 
Lullaby  tunes  and  sensuous  runes, 

Restfulness  over  them  creeping. 

Eyelids  in  heaviness  droop. 

Shoulders  are  listlessly  loplngr. 
Slumber  doth  silently  Swoop, 

Stertorous  'cello  notes  doping; 
Somebody  under  her  fan 

Coolly  and  softly  suggested. 
Raising  bright  eyes  to  the  man: 

"Sit  out  the  next — It  you're  rested!" 

— L.  H.  In  Daily  Chronicle  of  London. 


legislation.  Thl 
column  I  hearj 
ment  of  the 
sexto  Edw. 


OUR    PATERNAL  GOVERNMENT 

As  the  World  AVags: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Congress 
comes  into  its  own  ^vithin  the  next  tevf 
weeks  I  consider  this  a  most  cpporturfe 
time  for  "us  humble  citizens"  to  offer 
suggestions  tliij-'  might  lead  to  perfect 
|f  the  medium  of  this 
commend  the  enact- 
jte  of  anno  quinto  et 
cap  XXIII— 1552: 
"For  the  avoiding  of  the  great  deceit 
used  and  ^practised  in  stuffing  of  feather 
beds,  bolsters,  pillows,  mattresses,  cush- 
ions and  quilts,  be  it  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  this  Parliament  that  from 
and  after  the  last  day  of  June  next 
coming:  no  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever sliall  maJte  (to  the  intent  to  sell 
or  offer  to  be  sold)  any  feather  bed, 
bolster  or  pillow  except  the  same  be 
stuffed  with  dry  pulled  feathers,  pr 
c'ean  down  only,  without  mingling  of 
scalded  feathers,  fendown,  thistledown, 
sand,  lime,  gravel,  hair  or  any  other 
unlawful  or  corrupt  stuff;  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  all  such  feather  beds,  bol- 
sters and  pillows,  and  every  one  of  them 
so  offered  to  be  sold,  or  the  value 
thereof."  UNQUITZ. 
CambrldK*. 


BISSONCOMEDY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Cercle  Francaia  of  Harvard 
University  gave  a  pei^ormance  yeg-i 
terday  afternoon  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Theatre  of  "Le  Depute  de  Bombig- 
nac,"  a  comedy,  in  pro.se  aad  in  three 
acts,  by  Alexander  Bisson. 

De  Chantelaur  T.  D.  T.,odKO 

PIntean  T.   H.  Buhler 

De  Morard  J.  R.  Robinson 

Des  V'ergettes  II.  F.  Potter 

irnlaquals  Krnest  \8elln 

Marquise  de  Cernols  Elizabeth  Beal 

Helena  da  Chantelaur  Rthel  Thayer 

Henna  da  Cernola  Emily  .Scars 

Jull'-  i  Helen  Grew 

The  members  of  the  Cerclo  Francals 
were  courageous  In  choosing  this 
comedy  for  when  it  was  produced  In 
Paris  at  the  Comedie  '"rancaise  on 
May  28,  1884,  Coquelln  took  the  part  of 
Chantelaur  and  Coquelln  cadet,  that  of 
rinteau.  The  play  Is  one  of  Blsson's 
early  ones.  The  critics  at  the  time 
wondered  how  the  comedy  gained  ad- , 
mission  to  the  stage  of  the  Comedie 
Francalse;  described  It  as  a  vaudeville 
v.'lthout  couplets.  In  whlcli  "nelthen  art 
nor  literature"  was,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  found;  yet  they  were  obliging 
onough  to  say  that  the  second  act 
showed  an  Instinct  for  the  theatre,  and 
the  play  would  have  been  more  ap- 
preciated if  It  had  been  performed  at 
a  secondary  theatr*.  Nevertheless  the 
comedy  ran  that  season  for  66  per- 
formances. It  has  often  been  played 
since,  even  In  the  last  years,  and  It 
Is  still  In  the  repertoire  of  the  theatre 
where  it  was  produced  In  1S84. 

Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  turned  this 
comedy  Into  "The  Candidate,"  which 
Charles  Wyndham  brought  to  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre  on  Oct.  22,  1889.  Blsson's 
play  was  performed  in  New  York 
when  Coquelln  was  at  Palmer's  Theatre 
the  year  before. 

The  Count  de  Chantelaud  Is  bored  by 
his  wife  and  his  pious  old  mother-in- 
law.  His  wife,  though  a  countess, 
might  by  reason  of  her  Ideas  belong 
to  the  middle  class.  The  count  still 
fias  sporting  blood.  A  young  and 
pretty  sister-in-law  does  not  lighten 
the  gloom  at  his  chateau.  A  touring 
theatrical  company  plays  at  Potlers. 
Chautelaur  at  supper  with  them  falls 
Sn  love  with  the  leading  woman  and 
[would  gladly  go  with  her  to  Paris.  He 
(gives  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence  that 
he  will  present  himself  as  a  candidate, 
a  deputy  of  the  legitimate  party  to  the 
republican  voters  of  Bombignac.  So 
ho  goes  to  Paris  and  sends  his  secre- 
tB.TT  Plnteau  to  look  after  the  votes. 
"Spend  as  much  money  as  you  .jvish." 

At  the  beglnillng  of  the  second  act 
the  count  has  not  returned  to  the 
chateau,  but  there' have  been  dispatches 
which  mother-in-law  has  operied/ 
Chantelaur  is  elected  deputy.  He 
learns  to  his  astonishment  that  Plnteau, 
with  money  at  hi.s  disposal,  has  courted 
Mile.  Anals,  a  young  dressmaker.  The 
mother-in-law  orders  a  Te  Deum,  but 
the  poor  count,  through  his  secretary, 
has  been  elected  as  a  radical,  and  his 
election  has  cost  him  60,000  francs.  Mile. 
Anais  announces  her  arrival  at  the 
chateau.  This  scares  Chantelaur,  who 
thinks  slie  is  the  actress  In  Paris,  also 
his  friend  Morard,  because  Anals  is  one 
of  his  old  mistresses  planted  by  him  at 
Bombignac.  Of  course,  neither  woman 
comes  to  the  chateau,  and  everything 
happens  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  pos- 
sible worlds.  Morard  weds  the  pretty 
sister-in-law.  "We'll  share  the  mother- 
in-law  between  us,"  says  Chantelaur. 

The  performance  yesterday  was  for 
the  American  Hospital  at  Rheims.  In; 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  players  were 
amateurs,  the  play  moved  with  surpris- 
ing briskness.  The  men  were  all  fluent 
in  speech,  and  many  of  the  dramatist's 
points  were  made  with  the  requisite ' 
lightness.  Mr.  Robinson  succeeded'  in 
looking  like  the  typical  handsome  man 
of  the  French  novel. 

Of  the  young  ladies.  Miss  Grew  In  the 
minor  part  of  a  maid  was  most  at  ease 
on  the  stage.  She  •  carried  herself 
gracefully  and  spoke  her  lines  glibly 
and  Intelligently. 

The  performance  will  be  repeated 
next  Friday  night.  This  afternoon 
three  short  pieces  will  be  played:  "Jean 
Marie,"  by  Theuriet;  "Les  Deux  Tim- 
Ides,"  by  Labiche,  and  Murger's  "Le 
I^^nhomme  Jadis." 


Harrison  Potter,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Scar- 
latti, Glgue;  Bauer,  Barberinl's  Sllnuet; 
Bach,  Prelude,  E  flat  minor:  Schu- 
mann. Romance,  B  major;  Griffes.  Son- 
ata; Chopin.  Nocturne.  E  major  and 
Etude,  E  minor:  Whithorne,  Pell  Street 
— Chinatown:  Ganz.  After  Midnight:  de 
Falla,  Cubana;  Ballantine.  The  Under- 
current: Dohnanyl,  Rhapsody,  C  major. 

The  program  was  of  an  unusual  na- 
ture, and  for  that  reason  all  the  more 
wplrnrrKi      Th«  dalntv  Minuet,  played 


with  the  requisite  elegance,  pave  Im- 
mediate pleasure,  and  't  will  probably 
stand  the  test  of  future  performances. 
Whlthorne's  "Pell  Street"  Is  always 
amusing.  Other  pieces  of  a  light  na- 
ture were  played  In  the  appropriate 
spirit,  but  Mr.  Potter  was  less  success- 
ful  In  giving  life  to  Schumann's  la- 
bor^ed  composition. 

We  believe  that  the  sonata  hy  Griffes 
was  published  after  his  death..  Wa* 
It  wholly  ready  for  publication  before 
it?  The  poetic  fancy  revealed  In  his 
other  works  Is  not  to  be  found  In  the 
sonata,  which  Is  In  one  movement.  It 
Is  wr^ten  In  an  Idiom  that  Is  strange 
to  us.  Wildly  Fhapsodleal.  It  was  after 
one  hearing,  unintelligible,  without 
plan,  without  significance.  Nor  were 
there  here  and  there  pleasing  oases  In 
the  desert  of  strange  sounds  and  roar- 

1^^  „.ln,la  P.  H. 

1  LOEW'S  STATE — "Long  Live  the 
King,"  film  version  of  the  novel  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rlnehart.  Tht  cast  In- 
cludes Jackie  Coogan,  Rosemary 
Theby,  Ruth  Renick,  Vera  Lewis,  Alan 
Hale,  Alan  Forrest,  Walt  Whitman, 
Robert  Brower,  Raymond  I..ee,  Monti 
Collins,  Sam  Appel,  Larry  Fisher,  Alan 
Sears,  Eddie  Boland,  William  Machln, 
Ruth  Handforth,  Loretta  McDermott 
and  Henry  Barro^^*. 

"Long  Live  the  King"  Is  based  on 
Mary  Roberts  RIneharfs  story  of  the 
kidnapping  of  the  young  prince,  Ferdi- 
nand Otto  of  Livonia  by  a  band  of 
black  banders:  In  Ih'is  Instance  called 
"The  Committee  of  Ten."  Livonia, 
like  Zenda,  Graustark  and  their  Ilk,  Is 
one  of  those  remote  Balkan  provinces 
peppered  with  conniving  revolutionists 
who  stalk  about  gallerled  underworlds, 
and  carry  bombs  In  their  vest  pockets. 

It  is  a  picture  that  might  have  been 
better,  with  more  emphasis  on  the 
prince;  as  It  Is,  It  Is  like  a  gallery  of 
prints.  In  w*lch  none  is  conspicuous. 
A  rambling  account  it  Is,  with  too 
many  glimpses  at  Llvonlan  court  man- 
ners, lightened  only  by  the  whimsical 
touch  of  the  young  prince. 

Jackie  Coogan's  furtive  slipping 
away  from  the  opera,  his  terrifying 
trip  on  a  roller  coaster  with  a  good 
little  American  boy,  who  halls  from 
Topeka,  Kan.,  and  teaches  the  prince 
to  shake  hands,  a  la  Americano  and 
to  play  at  marbles,  and  Jackie's 
burlesqued  mimicry  of  the  arch^duchess 
are  charming  an^ natural. 

There  Is  a  harrowing  scene  In  the 
den'  of  the  kidnappers,  -where  Jackie 
fells  them  all  by  hurtling  bottles  and, 
by  a  long  slide  down  the  sloping  roof, 
lands  In  the  arms  of  his  faithful 
orderly,  Nikky,  who  whisks  him  to  the 
balcony  of  the  palace,  there  to  be 
crowned  king.  So.  Prince  Otto  re- 
wards him,  decorates  him  with  all  of 
the  court  orders,  so  that  "now  you 
may  marry  the  Princess  Hedwig,"  and 
appoints  him  keeper  of  the  royal  dog, 
T<Sto. 

The  ragged  Scotch  terrier,  who  will 
■hot  perform  before  royalty.  Is  very 
doggy  and  unposed.  a  nice  bit.  Some 
of  the  mountain  settings  are  effective, 
but  the  palace  is  a  pasty  thing  that 
might  have  graced  any  Hansel  and 
Gretel  tale.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the 
picture  was  the  carnival,  with  Its 
spontaneous  gaiety  and  true  holiday 
spirit.  Allen  Forrest  as  Nikky,  Is  a 
dashing  soldier  and  always  a  good 
Livonlan.  .       '        E.  G. 

I       4"  •^ 

LOEW'S  ORPHEUM.  "Wild  Bill 
Hlckock,"  with  Bin  Hart. 

Wild  Bill  Hickock"  is  Bill  Hart's 
return  to  the  screen  after  an  absence 
of  two  years,  and  although  based  on  the 
exploits  of  that  old  frontiersman.  Bill 
Hlckock,  and  his  fellow  Bat  Masterson, 
it  is/  none  the  less  good  Bill  Hart  melo- 
drama. There  is  none  who  can  aim  as 
surely  and  swing  his  gun  with  the  ease 
of  Bill  Hart;  and.  of  course,  there  Is  his 
pony  Pinto.  For  Incidental  interest 
there  are  glimpses  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Phil  Sheridan  and  a  cadaverous 
Gen.  Custer.  ] 

Then    there    Is    Calamity    Jane,  so 
called  because  she  Is  an  orphan,  who. 
it  one  may  believe   the  titles,  "could 
shoot  and  ride  like  a  man,  but  under-  ; 
neath  her  heart  was  tender  and  sym-  . 
pathetic  as  a  woman's."    But   it  re-  ; 
mained  for  a  "yaller  haired  girl"  from  ! 
Boston  to  make  Bill's  "pulse  leap  at  a  j 
glance,"  and  decide  to  revoke  his  prom-  j 
ise  to  Gen.  Custer  and  once  more  gird 
himself  with  his  sturdy  pistols. 

There  Is  a  thrilling  scene  when  Bill 
Hart,  in  what  Is  called  "the  famous 
flght  of  the  water  tanks,"  alone.  In  the 
glare  of  the  spotlight,  .shoots  down, 
right  and  left,  the  gangsters  of  Dodge 
City. 

But  even  then  he  is  unhappy,  and 
the  following  sentimental  talk  of  his 
mother's  picture  and  his  wild  proposal 
to  the  girl,  who  he  discovers  Is  Clayton 
Hamilton's  wife  and  not  his  sister,  are 
in  the  best  of  rrfglodramatic  tradition. 
Here  the  subtitles  are  superb.  He 
pleads  that  his  ''soul  is  starving  for 
her."  and  then  in  violent  sobs  begs  her 
to  forgive  him.  Then  she.  -with  a  pret- 
ty gesture  of  confusion,  tells  him  that 


she  must  be  "to  him  as  his  mother,  and 
he  to  her  as  the  man  of  the  ages,  until 
the  end." 

■'Well,"  says  Bill  Hlckock.  "aa  that 
poetry  man  said.  It  is  better^  to  have 
loved  and  lost."  and  wanders  to  the 
cemetery.      There    he    ponder^   for  a 
while  and  then  rides  on,  back  to  the 
freedom  of  the  ■wilderness. 
It  l3  stirrlns:  while  it  lasts,  and  Bill 
I  Hart's  exploits  at  poker  and  with  his 
I  gun  are  as  ever.  E.  G. 


Next  Suncay  night  in  riyiaphoiiy  hall 
Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  will  give  a  re- 
cital In  aid  of  the  Calhoun  school,  Cal- 
houn, Alabama. 

I    The    Ravenswood    Korthslde  Citizen 
I  published  this  Item:   "Miss  Alexandra 
Carlisle,  leading  lady  In  Pollock  Charm- 
ing-s  play  'The  Fool".    .    .  •" 
Reading  it  "Tantalus"  remarked 
I  at  least,  will  not  deny  It." 


"He, 


Sir  John  Martin  Harvey  Is  relwrted 
aa  having  characterized  at  his  tea 
party  the  tragedy  of  "Oedipus  Rex"  as 
"a  damn  good  melodrama,"  and  the 
part  of  Oedlpua  a  "fat  one"  for  the 
actor.  Well  "Hamlet"  haa  been  de^ 
scribed  as  a  melodrama. 

But  would  Sir  John  have  given  his 
characterization  of  the  tragedy  In  this 
delightfully  colloquial  manner  to  a  re- 
porter of  the  London  Times,  the  Dally 
Telegraph  or  the  Manchester  Guardian? 
Did  he  not  think  It  necessary  to  frame 
his  language  "to  suit  American  taste"? 
The  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  speak  of 
Oedipus  as  "Ed"  and  of  Sophocles  as 
"Old  Soph." 

Who  was  It  that  said  to  show  his 
familiarity  with  the  ancient  Greeks, 
"1  have  ripped  with  Euripides  and 
socked  with  Socrates"? 

How  old  waa  Jocasta  when  she  mar- 
i  .led  Oedipus?  What  age  was  she  when 
The  Shepherd,  trembling,  told  his  atory? 
Suppose  she  was  17  or  18  when  she  be 
became  the  wife  of  Lalus.  How  long 
did  she  live  with  him  before  he  was 
murdered?  How  old  was  Oedipus  when 
he  arrived  at  Thebes?  Should  Jocaata 
be  represented  on  the  stage  as  between 
40  and  50  years  old,  or  was  she  only 
20  when  Oedipus  guessed  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx  How  old  were  her  daugh- 
ters Antigone  and  Ismene  by  Oedipus? 
They  were  children.  How  old  were  the 
sons  Polynioes  and  Eteocles?  Older 
probably  than  the  girls,  from  what 
Ihmene  says  in  "Oedipus  Coloenus." 

But  how  old  was  Ann? 

The  'ancient  tragedians  were  remiss 
in  their  otlnginess  concerning  blograph 
leal  details. 


THE^SCALPER 

Oh.  many  a  harsh  and  angrj'  ■word 
from  patrons  of  the  shows  assails  the 
shrewd  and  thrifty  bird  who  buys  the 
twelve  front  rows;  yet  half  the  drama's 
magic  lies  In  tricks  of  stage  and  scene 
that  wear  a  more  convincing  guise  for 
folks  in  row  thirteen. 

The  plute  who  spends  hte  boarae<i 
store  to  buy  the  foremost  place  sees 
canvas  walls  In  Elsinore  and  paint  on 
Hamlet's  face.  .  So.  let  ^^l^fs  the 
scalper,  friends-hls  wife  and  children, 
too;  he  shoves  us  back  till  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

There  may,  perchance,  be  libertines  Mr.  . 
who  love  to  feast  their  eyes  at  closest  pieces, 
range  on  actorines  with  powdered  flanks 
and  thighs,  whUe  pageants  staged  by 
Jake  and  Lee  Inflame  their  reeling 
brains,  till  aphrodisian  ecstasy  runs 
raging  through  their  veins. 

But,  friends,  when  you  or  I  appear 
beside  the  large  trombone  (that  we  may 
more  distinctly  hear  its  soft,  appealing! 
tone,  we're  there  to  treat  our  cultured 
ears,  and  not  to  feed  our  eyes  on  flash- 
ing eklns  and  tinted  shins;  we're  not 
that  kind  of  guys.  B.  W.  W. 


I  '.rs.ved   a  : 

with    such    ra\  -    .  ,„,,     ^.-.luii.ji  ijiif. 

Such  a  man.  In  this  important  respect, 
might,  like  RouslUon,  be  a  copy  to 
these    younger    times.     Amazingly  as 

ever,  too,  he  turned  his  trills,  flashed 

forth  his  scales,  and  made  his  melodies 

sing. 

B'jt  Mr.  de  Pachmann  did  not  always 
play  with  clean  technique.  Sometimes 
he  lost  his  rythm,  some  passages  he  i 
blurred  with  the  pedal.  These  defects  ' 
would  not  matter  much  If  he  had  been 
in  the  vein  in  spite  of  them  to  bring 
out  the  full  meaning  of  the  music.  Too 
often  he  did  not.  The  berceuse  he 
played  extravagantly,  the  polonaise 
trivially,  the  ballade  without  contin- 
uity, the  G  minor  prelude  Indistinctly. 

It  Was  a  pleasure,  though,  to  hear  Mr. 
de  Pachmann  play  the  C  'major  study 
as  though  It  had  music  in  it,  not  Just 
a  feat  for  a  virtuoso.  To  the  F  major 
study,  too,  he  brcjght  much  of  his  old- 
time  warmth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  C 
sharp  minor  study  he  rose  to  a  high 
poetic  plane,  for  a  moment  the  old  de 
Pachmann. 

At  the  end  of  the  concert  there  was 
the  usual  stampede  toward  the  stage. 
In  response  to  the  clamor  for  encores 
de  Fachmann    played  five  more 
R.  R.  G. 


CERCLEFRANCAIS 
GIVES  THREE  PLAYS 


But    what    a    masterpiece    Is  this 
"Oedipus    Rex"l      All    lovers    of  the 
theatre  In  Boston  should  now  see  the 
performance.    It  Is  worthy  of  the  play. 
It  Is  true  that  years  ago  Jules  Lemaltre 
criticised  adversely  the  conduct  of  the 
plot,    treating    it    as    William  Archer 
said,  as  if  the  tragedy  were  a  play  by 
Sardou.     To  which  Mr.  Archer  neatly  , 
replied:  "To  be  sure,  Oedipus  ought.  If 
he  had  been  strictly  reasonable,  to  have 
baffled   the  oracle  by  refraining  from 
killing  any  gentleman,  and  from  marry-! 
Ing  any  lady  whom  he  did  not  know  to  { 
be    younger    than    himself.      But    an  ! 
oracle  Is  not  to  be  trifled  with  In  that 
way.  .  .  .  The  question  la  not  whether 
Oedipus  ought  to   have  "taken  on'  as 
he  did  about  the  little  accidents  of  his 
manslaughter      and      marriage,  but 
whether    he    would    have    done  so. 
Monsieur    Lemaltre    must    surely  be 
aware  that  even   in  this  rationalistic, 
Herbert  Spencerian  age,  thousands  of 
men    are    worrying     themselves  Into 
straight-waistcoats    or    salvation  jer- 
seys, if  not  Into  their  coffins,  over  'sins' 
.  for  which  they  are  no  more  morally 
responsible  than  was  Oedipus  for  his 
parricide  and  incest.    And  shall  we  re- 
■fuse  him   and   them   our   pity  That 
would  be  Pharisaic  rationalism  with  a 
vengeance." 


A  play  Mil  of  the  Criterion  Theatre, 
Buffalo,  announced   "The  Yankee  Si.x,  - 
I  Eight  Versatile  Performers."    From  a 
program  of  the     Pueblo  Auditorium: 
•Presenting  Geraldlno  Farrar,  Pianist.' 

I    The  stibject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Illus- 
trated Travel  Talk  In  Symphony  hall 
tomorrow  night  and  Saturday  afternoon 
will  be  "Brazil,"  or  "The  BrazU,"  ^, 
I  some  Insist. 

The  Cercle  Francals  wlU  repeat  Its 
I  performance  of  Blsson's  "Depute  de  i 
Bomblgnac,"  tomorrow  night  In  the 
I  Fine  Arts  Theatre. 

IT  WAS  FEB.  1,  1913 

Editor  Notes  and  Lines: 

In  his  review  In  The  Herald  of  the 
performance  of  "La  Forza  del  Destlno," 
R  R_  G.  quotes  Carl  Van  Vechten  as 
saying  that  no  living  human  being  has  , 
ever  heard  a  good  all-round  perform- 
ance of  "II  Trovatore."  A  large  audience 
of  which  I  was  one  heard  such  a  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
when  the  leading  parts  were  taken  by 
Schumann-Helnk,  Rappold.  Zenatello 
and  Polese,  with  Feiix  Welngartner 
conducting.  The  only  drawbaclc  to  com- 
plete enjoyment  was  that  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Helnk sang  In  German  wlule  all 
the  rest  sang  in  Italian.  L.  P. 

Philadelphia. 

Ye'  Mme.  Rappold  was  a  respecta- 
ble Leonora;  but  in  that  fiery  opera, 
one  demands  more  than  smug  respecta- 
bility.—Ed.   

Albert  Spalding,  violinist,  was  adver- 
tl-^ed  In  Texarkana.  Tex.,  as  "The  Great 
Harpest."  This  led  J.  O.  H-  to  ask  how 
Rachmanlnov  is  getting  along  with  his 
I  obo«. 


Oedipus  was  surely  at  man's  estate 
when  the  play  opened.  How  old  was, 
Jocasta  wheli  she  bore  him?  Miss  Lewes 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  Jocasta  of  45  or  50 
years.  Jocasta  waa  probably  a  desirable 
woman  when  Oedipus  first  saw  her  as  a 
widowed  Queen.  Or  did  he  wed  her 
solely  to  rule  Thebes? 

"What  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what 
name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid 
himself  among  women,  though  puzzling 
questions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjec- 
ture." 


There  Is  only  one  concert  this  week, 
a  piano  recital  by  Raymond  Havens  in 
Jordan  hall,  Saturday  afternoon.  He  will 
play  music  by  Bach,  Resplghl,  Ravel, 
Medtner,  Bridge,  Chadwick,  Oluck- 
Salnt-Saens,  Schumann  (Papillons)  and 
Cniopln.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  out  of  to^vn.  Next  Sunday  the 
afternoon  .concerts  will  be  as  follows: 
Symphony  hall,  Frieda  Hempel  (Jenny 
Lind  program) ;  St.  James  Theatre,  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orch«stra  with  Henry 
Hadley,  guest  conductor  and  Inez  Bar- 


Yesterday  afternoon"  ^I^sl^phony! 
Pachmann  save  a  recital  In  mPh",",^ 
hall.  Since  he  felt  a  '^"'^^  a 
low  strictly  the  P""^^^^  ^Tf  '  for 
listener  with  only  a  f  ^"f  ^'.'^.^e^ 
numbers  cannot  swear  t°  '^'^^opin 
r^f  the.  list  of  pieces,  all  by  i-nopui 
°N^turne,    Op"  27.    C-sharp  mino;. 

Ballade,  A-flat  "'^j"'"-  S=^5,"°de   Op  25! 
Ftude   Op   10,  C  major;  Etude,  up. 
F  maJor?EtuAe,  Op.  25  C-sharp  mUior 
Berceuse;  Polonaise,  Op.  "^^qp 
Prelude,  Op.  28,  G  major:  Prelude^  Op 
2S    a  minor;   Prelude,   Op.   2S,  iJ 
mkjo%  Ma"zu;ka,  Op.        ^  -'"-^j^^- 
zurka,  op.  33,  B  minor;  Valse  E  minor 
Valse!    Op.    70,    G-flat    major,  Grande 
VaKe    Od    42,  A-flat  major. 
'  |'ensaUon-s;ekers  must  h-e  ^ot  their 
fill  at  Mr   de  Pacl.mann  3  flrst  reciiai 
and  yesterday  stayed  away,  f  -  though 
Mr    de   Pachmann   had   with  f  , 

usual  less  the  manner  ot  ^  'concert-  , 
elver  than  that  of  a  person  at  home 
|*hll  he  had  to  say-a  P'^^;^^ 
comments  on  the  music  1"  .^^^^^-^.^r 
not  greeted  with  rude  and  billy  laughter 
Yesterday.  Indeed,  he  seemed  a  man  to 
^augh  at  whom  would  have  been  the  act 
of  a  boor,  a  man  both  old  and  tired. 

SO  he  played.  His  hand,  to  be  sure, 
has  not  tJt  us  cunning,  for  not  even 
^ir    de    pachmann  himself  has  o'Aen 


FINB  ARTS  THEATRE — The  Cercle 
Francals  of  Harvard  presented  for  one 
performance  three  one-act  plays  In 
French  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Hospital  at  Rhelraa.  The  casts : 
"JBIAN^MAJIIE" 
By  Andre  Theurlet 

Je»n.3Url«  J-  ^t-  RoblneoB 

Joel  H.  F.  Potter 

Thcrese  E>mUy  Sears 

"LBS  DEUX  nillDHS" 
Bj  Eugene  Lablche 

Thlbaudii?r  Asa  Daris 

Jule  Fremlssln  R.  D.  Mcrlan 

'  Anatole  Garadoui  Y.  H.  Buhler 

!  Ceclle  Etiiel  Tha.ver 

I  Annette  Elizabeth  Bear 

"LE  BONHOMME  JADIS 
By  Henry  Murger^ 

.Tadla   .J.  D.  Ijodge 

Octave  H.  de  OaBtellane 

Jaquellnc  Gloria  Braggiottl 

Yesterday     afternoon,      the  Cercle 
Francals  of  Harvard  presented  three- 
one  act  plays.    They  ohose  a  tragedy  of 
Breton     peasant     life.  "Jean-Marie," 
famllar  through  translations,  a  charm- 
ing  comedy   by   Lablche,    "Les  Deux 
Timides,"  and  Murger's  Idyll  of  youth 
and  old  age.    As  In  former  productions, 
the  difficulty  of  finding  American  ama-  i 
teurs  who  have  both  a  sufficient  com- 
mand  of  French  and  dramatic  ability  i 
was    illustrated.     Wisely,    tlve  Cercle 
stresses  the  enunciation  and  linguistic  | 
talents.  | 

In  Labiche's  quaint  comedy,  the  act- 
ing was  most  finished.  Here  the  spirit 
of  the  artificial,  amusing  trifle  found 
expositors  in  Mr.  Davis,  a  shrewdly 
comic  figure;  in  Miss  Thayer,  whose 
Theiese  was  unflagglngly  animated;  in 
Mr.  Merlan  and  Mr.  Buhler  as  the 
suitors.  For  the  rest,  "Jean-Marie," 
that  tragedy  of  the  man  who  was  not 
as  our  English  Enoch  Arden,  proved  to 
be  a  little  too  ambitious  for  the  players, 
but  the  final  piece,  by  Murger,  wad 
pleasantly  enough  rendered.  Blsson'^ 
three-act  comedy  "La  Depute  de  Bom-j 
bignac"  will  be  repeaed  tomorrow  night 
J.  C.  M. 

'  Illustrators  often  betray  the  poets 
and  novelists  instead  of  serving 
much  less  glorifying,  them,  l^ver. 
artists,  employed  no  doubt  at  ar 
enormous  salary  to  set  forth  in  im- 
mortal sketches  the  virtues  of  a 
-  soap,  razor,  cough-drop  or  cigar,  ara 
sometimes  recreant  to  their  trus.. 

We  saw  yesterday  a  sketch  which 
should  proclaim  the  merits  ^  new 
brand  of  collar  so  eloquently  that  thou- 
sands-yes. tens  of  thousands-would 
rush  Vonce  to  the  haberda_sher's  ^and 
hoarse  excitement 


I. on  presented  as  to  wi.-. 
raphy  by  Mr.  Whiting  cm   save  Mr. 
r-oolldge    from    the     disaster    of  the 
biography    by   Mr.   Robert   M.  Wash- 
burn, tho  thought  occurs  that  the  prob- 
lem may  b?  in  part,  if  not  in  whole, 
chemical  and  mechanical. 
.     "Whiting"     may    be     produced  by 
bleaching;  the  superlmposltlon  of  white 
lead   paint    or    lime    In    the    form  of 
whitewash;   or  the  application  of  the 
sympathetic  or  the  antipathetic  effects 
of    chemical    elements.  ''Washburn 
might  be  traced  to  the  Injuries  result- 
ing from  unskilful  or  neglectful  cook- 
ery   producing  scorched  soup  or  other 
burnt  edible.    Clothes  over  a  fire  in  a 
boiler  gone  dry  could  exhibit  "Wash- 
burn "    A  character,  or  an  Intelligence, 
with  no  real  dishonor  in  Itself,  could  be 
blemished   by    "Washburn."     So  the 
problem  In  politics  or  chemistry  may 
be  restated:    Can  a  Washburn  on  Cool- 
idge  be  removed  by  Whiting?  H. 

A  PROSE  POEM 

(Crown  Point  (Ind.)  Register) 
The  beautiful  night  with  the  calm 
warm  autumn  atmosphere  Baye  to  the 
itinerary  of  the  occasion,  which  beck- 
oned through  the  radio  of  meters  carry- 
inc  the  message  which  resulted  atten- 
dance as  far  north  as  Chicago. 

SMALL  TOWN  ALARM 
f Benton  (111.)  Kvenlng  Ne-»s)  j 
It  was  reported  that  a  stranger  was! 
on  our  streets  one  night  last  week,  and 
\  nobody   has   been   able   to   figure  out 
what  his  business  was. 


THE  MEDICAL  MENACE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Woburn  Dally  Times,  report- 
ing the  running  down  of  a  boy  by  an 
automoblle_an_d_th^e^ou^me^aid:^^^^ 

the°/oungster.  and  there  was  little  hop^ 

%^:^n^^e  of  the  instance  when 
a  doctor  at  a  hospital  i"<l"'-'"f. 
morning  how  his        ^^'^  J"«^,f„*"The 
.nd  told  that  one  had  ^1^^^"^'",^ 
night,    said:    "That's  strange 
prescriptions  for  him.^ 
Boston. 
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DAN  G.  RUSS. 


,e  " 


dozen 

boxes.  A  fair  maiden  Is  dancing  with 
an  even  fairer  vo^^.  His  hair  i^ 
.sucked  back  and  shiny;  his  ^hirt  front 
dress  coat  and  cravat  '"^P^f^'^^^l^^ 
orthodox  This  glorious  Apollo  sports 
"roudly  the  collar. named  in  gross  com-, 
mercial  terms  above  the  ^^<'\''^- 

B,.t  thp  girl    the  girl!    Is  she  gazing 
^ecstatic  admiration  at  the  collar  as 
saying:   "How  beautiful:     You  won 
_JZ  ft.     Claude,  never  wear  a  dl  - 

appraise  their  exact  value. 

CAN   A   WASHBURN   ON  COOLIDQE 

BE   REMOVED   BY  WHmNG? 
As  the  World- Wags: 

Reading   In   the   "Unausplclous  Et^- 
I  trails"  of  S.  Q.  Laplus,  In  your  col- 
•mn  for  Harvard-Yale  day,  the  ques- 


A  MAGIC  BOTTLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  may  not  be  approved 
by  the  Good  Mr.  Volstead,  the  board  of 
IT-  ('  T         Henry  Ford  or 

.VoJd  I  b.  other  th.n  cr.- 

"unpaid   contributor."   and  ad^ertlSlng 

%^y;por?ed  to^'sho^rhe  life  and  cus- , 
tonsTan  English  home  where  it  was, 

rs,::^*^)^e;"!he^  iadt:rh^d"ie  t  : 

Kable     The  old  butler  is  shown  in  the; 

pressfve  a  close-up  follows  of  tho  bottU 
w.tr  tOabel  still  "Amontillado."  From 
This  same^ttle  the  faithful  old  retainer 
sel^-es  his  master  the  port  above  men- 

•  "Thfs  i.s  my  stor^'.  I  make  no  com- 
ment If  you  are  willing  to  ackno^l- 
^ge  that  you  know  the  difforenco  be- 
tween port  and  sherry,  go  to  it.  But 
bear  in  mmd  the  Powers  of  Good  are 
exceeding  strong  in  this  happy  land  of 
ours  and  their  wrath  is  terrible.^  ^ 
Newton. 

TREES  ON^THE  COMMON 
As  the  World  Wags: 

One  thing  In  the  note  of  your  cor- 
respondent   George  B.  Bell,  makes  me 
curious  to  know  whether  none  of  the 
trees  on  Boston  Common       more  than 
170   years   old.     He   says   that   in  his 
boyhood    the    squirrels    lived    on  food 
Ihlch  they  obtained  in  the  back  yards 
Tthe  houses  facing  the  Common  fo. 
I  there  were  no  trees  on  it.    Now  there 
1  were  certainly  trees  on  the  Common  in 
the   days   before  the   civil   war  For 
one  the'^e  was  the  old  elm  wh'-'^-  "P 
to  1876    stood  at  the  foot  of  tho  hill 
on  which  the  soldiers'  monument  was 
?ater   erected.     Then,  too    there  were 
the  rows  of  elms  that  bordered  all  the 
malls    that     surround     the  Common, 
«ome   of   which   had   been    planted  a.s 
early  as  1728.    In  that  period,  nearly 
200  vears  ago,  the  town  passed  ordi- 
nances   providing   against    the   cutt  ng 
down  or  despoiling  of  the  trees  on  th. 
Common.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  th. 
stretches  of  the  Common  enclosed  by 
'  tho    malls    were    comparatively  tree- 
■  less    for  thev  were  a  common  grazing 
grtJund,  but  there  were  plenty  of  trees 
"   all  round  the  Tremont  and  Beacon  and 
Charles  street  sides  to  harbor  a  wil- 
derness of  squirrels.  W.  E.  K. 
Boston. 


MR.    BELL'S  EXPLANATION 
the  World  Wags: 

notice  iny  communication  rftgard- 
•  the  sauirrds  on  Boston  Common  in 
'3  mornlnKs  }lfrald  nnJ  In  n.adlng 

ilovcr  And  a  word  omitted  which  may 

fsult  in  many  protesllnB  letters.  When 
reforred  to  tho  squirrels  feeding  In 

iio  back  yards  of  the  adjacent  housec 
stated  (or  at  least  It  was  my  Inten 

Ion   to  put   it  that   way)    that  then 

,ere  no  nut  trees  on  the  Common.  A 
appears  In  the  "column"  the  won 

nuf   Is  omitted.     It   Is  needless  fo 

ne  to  say  more. 

'  GEORGE  B.  BELL.. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

i,ND  THE   GREATEST   OF  THESE- 

;uUetin  from    Illinois   Bankers  Aasocla 
lion) 

the  Bankers  Mutual  Fidelity  an< 
i5ualty  Company  has  been  0rganl7.ec 
to    nerve    and    Insure  lll^noi^ 
links   against   the   risks   of  burglary 
.bbery.  and  fidelity. 


"VENI,   VIDI,   VICIl"— VINCI 

(Omaha    (Neb.)  Bee) 
The   officers    discovered   a  one-inch 
-lole  In  the  floor..   Detective  Vinci,  be- 
ng     of     sufficiently     small  statur?, 
:rawled  through.     No  other  entrai 
existed.  '• ' 


lEWMAN  LECTURES 
ON  "THE  BRAZIL" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  illus- 
ted  Travel  Talk  in  Symphony  halT 
t  night  was  "The  Brazil."  for  as  one 
...Id  not  say  "The  Tyrol,"  but  ''Ty- 
■•  so  one  should  say  "The  Brazil,'  not 
trazil,"  though  in  the  farce  we  Have 
razll,  where  the  nuts  come  from,"  and 
at  is  about  all  many  of  us  know  con- 
rning  this  great  coi-ntry,  named' after 
f-  hard  brownish  redwood  of  an  East 
dian  tree  which,  or  an  allied  species, 
^s  found  by  tlie  Portuguese  in  the 
nd  first  called  by  them  "Terra  da 
-azil,"  and  abbreviated  later  to  "Bra- 
And  so  "Brazil  wood"  wa,s  not 
imed  from  the  country,  but  the  qoun- 

•  from  the  wood. 

'apt.  Richard  F.  Burton's  "Explora- 
ns  of  the  Highlands  of  The  Brazil" 
«  published  in  18G9.     He  wrote  that 
;  journey  there  had  something  of  gen- 
.1  interest;    that  in  a  few  years  it 
>uld  have  its  handbook  and  be  a  part 
the  "Grand  Tour."    And  note  this 
rophecv:     "1  venture   to  predict  that 
any  of  those  now  living  will  be  whirled 
the  land  at  hurricane  speed,  cov- 
■n?  GO  miles  an  hour,  where  our  pain- 
1   'ped'e-locomotion'   wasted  nearly_  a  > 

=  pk.    Perhaps  they  may  fly   Quien 

be?" 

T^  'h-ao\%  Oiis  prophecy  because  last 
light  Mr.  ^  Newman  showed  views  of 
Wo  Janerlo,  the  harbor  and  the  suburbs, 
aken  from  high  up  in  the  air. 

Sancos,  the  great  coffee  port  and 
;ao  Paulo  have  advanced  marvelously 
n  growth  and  In  the  coraforts  and  lux- 
irles  of  life.  Even  in  the  sixties  the 
JrazU  had  more  theatres  in  proportion 

0  Us  inhabitants  than  any  European 
;ountry.  The  opera  houses  in  these  two 
•ities  and  In  Rio  JaneliM  are  archlteo- 
urally,  at  least,  a  reproach  to  those  ja 
)ur  northern  towns  of  gwjat  size.  The 
rrowlng  of  coffee.  Its  }.reparatlon  for 
Jie  market  and  its  shipping  were  gra.pb- 
cally  portrayed.  Not  the  least  Inter- 
esting feature  of  the  cultivation  Is  tho 
-acial  differences  in  the  Uvborers.  Much 
ime  but  not  too  much,  was  devoted 
■0  the  magniacent  harbor,  city  and 
suburbs  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Us  gorgeously 
lolored  scenery,  its  garciens.  its  strik- 
ing public  buildings  and  private  houses, 
hs  boulevards  and  beaches.  Is  there  a  ^ 
tiiore  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  Is, 
there  anv  citv  so  remarkaoly  situated? 
Seen  either  from  the  summit  of  Cor- 

vado  or  from  the  Sugar  Loaf  reached, 
by  a  hair-raising  aerial  railway  1700 
feet  above  sea-level. 

The  change  to  the  jungle  was  strik- 
ing. The  Brazilian  government,  wish- 
ing our  people  to  know  its  country  bel- 

1  r  gave  Mr.  Newman  special  pemns- 
-inn  to  Exhibit  the  pictures  illustrating  ' 

nl.  Roosevelt's  perilous  tour  along  the 
liver  of  Doubt.     The  hardships  of  the 

•  xplorers  were  many  and  great,  and 
Iiey  were  enumerated  effectively  by  the 

lecturer.  Savages  that  haid  never  before  ■. 
^ieen  a  white  man,  some  of  them  canni- 
bals, some  driers  of  heads  that  had  been 
severed  from  trunks,  all  living  no  better 
iiian  the  animals,  fetish  worshippers, 
'■■(!  by  witch  doctors  in  strange  funereal 
Jances — these  were  shown  amlabU  J^r 

1  time  before  the  camera,  but  not  the 
"ss  barbarous.  Col.  Roosevelt  was  seen 
i-.'-inting  jaguar  and  shooting  alligators, 
'.^  hile  the  natives  hunt  with  bows  and 
.irrows,  and  poison  rivers  that  having 
netted  the  doped  fl.sh.  they  may,  first 
biting  their  catch,  kill  it.  Nor  were 
views  of  scenery — the  jungle,  the  river, 
rapids  and  cataracts — nii5\siiig.     T>i  tli:s 


r.nnciry  Into  which  no  uuite  man 
p,  Tieirated,  Col.   Roosevelt  undoubtedly 
weakened  hl»  sytem  and  -iiuperinduced 
the  disease  that  brought  his  untimely 

end. 

Thin  Travel  Talk  of  extraordinary 
liilorest  will  be  repeated  this  afternoon; 
but  the  subject  of  Brazil  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Next  Friday  evening  and 
the  following  Haturday  aftemoon  Mr.  . 
Newman  will  talk  about  the  mysterious  1 
Amazon  and  the  wonderful  aniinal  lifu 
of  the  country. 


A  chilci       .1     ■  iitl,\   li..rii  in  Holuniui 
with  a  inouaiacho  and  heard  three  and  a 
half  inches  long.    Men  of  scientific  ac- 
quirements, deep  thinkers,  not  to  mention 
barbers  and  sellers   of   razors,  ruslied 
from  .\Ustrla,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  even  the  far  east  to  see  this  wonder 
ui  wonders.    Yet  this  Incident  Is  not  so 
cuiious   as    that     noted    by  Gaspard 
S -liott,  ■  the  Jesuit,   a  master  of  phf- 
i.scDhv  and  mathematics,  in  his  "Physica 
Curiosa,    sive     MlrablUa     Naturalls  et 
\rtiflcialis"    (four   volumes   In  quarto, 
G77),  a  book  that  should  be  in  avery 
ibiary.  however  small. 

"A   person    famous    througliout  the 
iWhole  world  by  his  writings  being  at 
jRome,  and  returning  in  the  winter  at 
evening  to  his  house,  shut  his  windows 
knd  doors,  and  by  a  candl^  light  com- 
iposed  himself  to  study;  when  he  saw  a 
huge    weasel  .  at   the   door,'  seeking 
kvay  to  get  out.    He  snatched  up  a  staff 
and  laid  It  so  lustily  upon  the  weasel 
creeping   up   tho   wall   that   the  blood 
spurted  upon  his  ^staff  and  hand.  He 
opened  the  window  and  throw  out  the 
dead  weasel,  and  betook  himself  to  his 
study,  sustaining  his  chin  and  jaw  with 
his  right  hand,  as  it  is  usual  with  stu- 
j  dents.    The  day  following,  as  soon  as 
I  he  came  into  the  sight  of  his  colleagues, 
he  was  received   with  great  laughter, 
for  he  had  lost  all  the  hair  on  the  right 
side  of  his  face,  which  t\imself  had  not 
observed.     He  therefore  soon   left  the 
company  and  got  the  other  side  shaved, 
and  a  medicine  to  procure  hair  applied. 
But  when  the  hair  was  grown  he  was 
received  with  no  less  laughter  than  at 
first,  for  those  hairs  which  were  newly 
come  were  like  the  softest  wool  or  doWn, 
and  the  other  stiff  as  bristles:  and  it 
'would  require  no  small  space  of  time  to 
have  Ahem  matched  with  any  suitaljle- 
ness.     Who   would   have   thought  the 
blood  of  a  weasel  to  have  been  so  potent 
a  depilatory?" 


,  1 1 L  ,  L  .  tj  u  I  1 1 1  r-j 
-Vs  tho  World  VVags: 

As  to  your  quutattori  from  Admiral 
Horthy's  speech,  I  suggest  that,  possi- 
bly, the  eminent  regent  (or  whatever 
he  be)  of  Hungary  stole  it  from  a  classic 
of  the  repertoire  shows  known  mainly 
as  "A  Noble  Outcast,"  in  which  the 
title-character  Is  provided  with  this 
give-mo  line:  "My  pants  may  be 
ragged;  but  they  cover  a  warm  heartl" 
LliOPAT. 


ADD   "POSTHUMOUS  CRIMES" 

(Clileazo  Trilmne.) 
.   .    .   Karl   Dear,    who   was  hanged, 
and  later  was  arrested  for  perjur/. 


"I  HAVE  A  MOTTO"  | 

.So  Percival  Knight,  .ictor,  author  and  ■ 
manager,  is  dead.  He  is  remembered 
here  chiefly  toy  hi.s  singing,  or  chanting, 
in  a  most  lugubrious  manner.  "I  Havu 
a  Motto,"  which  wa.s  to  be  always 
cheery  and  bright.  Ho  "sang  it  with 
ludicj-ous  effect.  Was  it  in  "The  Arca- 
dians"? ' 

The  years  pass  and  one  musical  com- 
edy of  long  ago  I's  like  unto  anotln^r, 
and  the  tunes  are  a  jumble  and  a  jingle, 
all  sounding  alike.  But  Percival  Knight's 
dismal,  funny  song — he  sang  it  as  a 
Jockey,  if  we  are  not  mistaken — still 
sticks  In  the  memory.  How  long  ago 
was  it?  A  dozen  years  at  least. 


A  LATE  AUTUMN  BUD 

(New  Vork  Evenins  i'ost.l 
On  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Kitz- 
Carlton  Hotel  Mrs.  Henry  Bramble  Wil- 
son will  give  a  ball  to  introduce  her 
grandmother,  M^ss  Betty  Beardsley, 
daughter  of  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  S. 
Beardsley  of  210  Riverside  drive. 


DR.  WEASEL 

The  learned  Gaspard  should  have! 
known  that  the  flesh  of  a  weasel  dried  ,1 
and  preserved  is  a  powerful  medicine.. 
It  should  always  be  kept  in  the  hous^  ! 
fol-  the  powder  mixed  with  water  drives 
away  mice  and  if  the  brain  be  mingled  j 
with  a  rennet  in  cheese,  it  keeps  it  from  j 
being  touched  by  mice  or  corrupted  by  j 
age.  , 

If  you  apply  a  weasel  to  ague-shaken 
patients,  they  are  cured.  The  powder, 
mingled  with^ther  things,  is  a  remedy 
against  gout,  headache,  the  biting '  of 
scorpions,  all  poisons,  ulcerated  sores, 
palsy,  the  quinsy:  it  expels  wens  and 
other  bunches;  it  cures  epilepsy  and  the 
foul  evil  :  it  relieves  madness,  drives 
away  colds  in  the  head. 

Now  if  the  blood  is  rubbed  on  im- 
postumes,  wens,  they  disappear;  so  it  |iings"? 
is  no  wonder  that  it  acted  as  a  depila-  DeerfleW 
tory.  The  weasel's  liver  is  reported  to 
be  very  good  and  medicinable  for  th§ 
curing-  of  the  lethargy  or  dropsy  evil. 
The  wonder  i.s  that  good  old  Doc.  Evans 
in  his  advice  to  the  suffering  has  never 
recommended  the  weasel. 


THOSE  SQUIRRELS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  liave  a  few  words  to  say  about  the 
gray  squirrels  on  the  Common  in  Bos- 
ton. My  father,  the  late  Daniel  l3enison 
Slade.  M.  U.,  was  born  in  Boston  on 
Beacon  Hill  in  1823.  '  Years  ago  he  told 
me  that  the  gray  squirrels  were  orig- 
inally brought  from  a  long  distance  by 
some  men  who  let  the.m  go  on  the  Com- 
mon. As  they  increased,  the  squirrels 
gradually  worked  their  way  out  into 
the  suburbs  and  into  the  woods.  It 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me  at  the 
time  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 

ELLEN  LOUISE  BIGELOW. 

Harvard. 


A  PLAUSIBLE  SOLUTION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  in  this  morning's  Herald  thai 
Mrs.  Catt  is  of  the  opinion  that  neithei 
of  the  gieat  parties  has  put  forward  i 
presidential  candidate  "half  big  enough' 
to  fill  the  job. 

Doesn't  this  answer  the  moot  ques 
tion,  so  often  discussed  in  your  column 
"\^'hat  makes  a  wild  cat  wild?" 

Nov.  27.  CATNIP. 


PSALMS  OF  THE  FATHERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  of  Nov.  2S  attributes  t( 
Dr.  Tirammer  of  Vienna  the  following 
gem: 

"If  a  man  commits  a  murder,  tht 
thought  which  accompanies  it  beco.me; 
a  part  of  t+ie  germ  psalm  of  his  chil- 
dren." 

Does  ftot  this  furnish  us  with  a  new 
connotation  for  the  scriptural  phrase, 
"out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
HERIVL\S. 


I  have 


and  hts  beautiful  productions 
done." 

(Slcned)  JOLIA  ARTHim 


IN  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

Liberties  have  again  been  taken  with 
Chopin's  music.  M.  VulUermoz  adapted 
It  for  a  ballet  "Tho  Enchanted  Night," 
and  Ijoui.'i  Aubert  orchestrated  It.  The 
ballet  has  been  produced  at  tho  P*rl8  i 
Opera. 


At  the  Trianon -Lyriti  11 6,  Paris, 
Cluck's  "Pilgrims  of  Mecca"  has  been 
revived. 


A  new  opera  by  Eugen  d'Albert, 
"Marleke  of  NImegue"  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Hamburg.  Netherland  folk- 
songs are  used.  Under  d'Albert's  direc- 
tion, the  performance  lasted  three  hours 
and  a  half. 


Gemma  Billincionl  has  been  at  The 
Hague  in  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana"  and 
"Tosca."  She  was  born  In  1866.  For  a 
time  she  left  the  operatic  stage  for  the 
theatre.  Famous  as  an  operatic  actress, 
she  made  little  Impression  In  drama. 


It  seems  that  Leoncavallo  left,  with 
other  works,  an  opera  "Tormenta" 
which  he  hoped  would  be  the  national 
opera  of  Sardinia. 


Schelling's  "A  Victory  Ball"  was  an- 
ijipunced  for  performance  at  a  Colonne 
concert,  Paris,  on  Nov.  18. 


At  Kussovitzky's  last  concert  in  Paris 
the  program  included  Erik  Satle's 
"farade."  tho  ovortura  to  "Oberon," 

I  "An  Old  Buddhist  Prayer,"  by  Llll 
Boulanger,  scenes  from  the  first  act 
of  "Prince  Igor"  and  a  new  "Orerture 
for  a  Ballet  of  the  Future"  and  some 
songs  by  Maurice  Delag*.  Of  Delage's 
overture  it  was  said:  "One  feels  that 
the  composer  Is  determined  to  be  mod- 
em at  all  costs,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  avoid  the  sin  of 
incoherence."  Reactionaries  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  audience,  will 
undoubtedly  don  ear-caps  after  Mr. 
Russevltzky's  arrival,  while  the  young 
radicals  will  leap  with  Joy. 


DEEP-SEA  SONG 

Noon  the  plates  ^-e  griddles  an'  at  night 
they're  floes  of  ice;  ^ 
Skipper's  in  the  chart-house  drinkin 
gin : 

Half  the  watch  a-sleepin'  an'  the  other 

shootiri'  dice — 
Lascar,   Yankee,   Dutchy,   Swede  an' 

Finn.  .  , 

Fer    it's    trampin' — trampin' — .trampin 

round  the  sea, 
Half  a  tael  of  opium  fer  every  ton  o' 

tea — 

God!   The  taste  o'  liquor  an'  a  wom- 
an on  yer  knee 
An"  waiiin'  fer  the  dancin'  to  begin! 

Nagasaki— Singapore— walkin"  down  the 
earthj, 

Thinkin'  /&'  the  women  that  yo'  miss. 
Room    to  .shake    yer    shoulders?"  An' 
what's  a  woman  worth? 
All  the  kids  that  ever  sold  a  kiss? 
But  it's  trampin'— trampin'— trampin'  up 
an\  down 

(Keep  her  pumps  a-pumpin'  or  shell 

bust.her  seams  an'  drown) 
An'  damn  the  little  whisper  o'  the  waves 
that  talk  o'  town  ! 
I'M  never  swab  a  scupper  after  this. 
The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


Mr. 


THERE'S  JNO  HURRY 

(Dubuque  "^Jlnes  Journal.) 
and  Mrs.  Anton  Keller  are 


the 


parents  of  a  baby  boy, 

siiiL-:'  last  week. 


their  first  born 


JUEIA  ARTHUR  AND 
HARVEY 

Juliit  ArOlur  has  written  the  follovvltlg 
letter;  - 

"I  had  the  very  great  crlistic  treat  of 
seeing    Sir    John    Martin    Harvey  In 
'Oedipus  Rex.'     I  experienced  a  won- 
derful and  genuine  thrill  on  entering 
eivi    thoatre— the    magnificent  setting, 
th*   two   guards,    looking   like  bronze 
etatues.  in  front  of  the  Palace  of  Oedi- 
pus -were  most  Impressive.    The  audi- 
ence must  have  felt  the  thrill  of  this 
splendid  atmosphere  as  I  did.  There 
was  scarcely  a  sound   in   seating  the 
vast  audience.    Sir  John  Martin  Har- 
vey has  brought  to  America  the  most 
beautiful  productions,   a  splendid  and 
well-balanced  company,  an  art  that,  m 
any  opinion,  is  absolutely  supreme  on  ^ 
the   English-speaking   stage.     I    have  ; 
seen  no  greater  actor  in  'Ilamlef  and  1^ 
his  Oedipus  is  magnificent,  beyond  my 
poor  powers  of  expression.    His  enunci- 
ation is  perfect,  he  has  delightful  charm  , 
I  of  mannor.  simplicity,  dignity,  absolute  !; 

'-eedom  from  affectation  and  the  In-  ] . 
I  tlstence  of  personality  which   so  fre-  , 
fluently  mars  tho  star  of  today.    I  hope  , 
all  +'-ue  lovers  of  the  theatre  and  its  art  | 
v  ill'see  Sir  John  Martin  Harvey  for  his  | 
tn"<.'gement  In  Boston.    I  am  most  ap-  ! 
preciatlve   and   grateful   for   the  most 
Wnulne  thr;n  I  have  experi<?nced  m  a 
fheatre  for  many  and  many  a  day.  and 
I  want  all  my  Boston  friends  to  enjoy 
tbls  grefct  aitlst,  his  splendid  company 


At  Mr.  Cortot's  Chopin  recital  In  Lon- 
don he  appended  in  the  program  a  line 
to  each  one  of  the  Preludes  discribing 
i  their  meaning — "to  him  at  least." 
I     "Such  titles  inay  help  the  unimagin- 
'  atlve,  to  other  they  are  tiresome,  as 
general  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  Is 
I  an  impossibility.    They  have  a  danger 
I  in  that  player  may  feel  It  Incumbent 
upon  him  to  live  up  to  them  and  exag- 
gerate the  expression." 


DOLLY  SISTERS  IN  PARIS 

Marcel  Achard  of  Paris-Journal  (Nov. 
16)  saw  the  Dolly  sistei-B  at  the  Palace, 
and  here  is  what  he  wrote  about  them: 

"That  evening  all  the  spectators  saw 
double.  There  was  a  graceful  little  : 
dancer  on  the  stage.  She  had  very  black 
and  rather  wild  hair,  very  black  eyes 
which  were  a  little  '  too  quiet,  cheeks 
and  mouth  very  red,  the  artificial  red 
of  the  modern  dolls  which  is  not  wholly 
that  of  the  sheepfolds.  She  had  two 
adorable  legs  and  a  light  but  decent  ; 
costume. 

"And  that  evening  the  spectators  saLw 
two  graceful  dancers,  two  black  and 
wild  heads  of  hair,  four  black  and  quiet 
eyes,  two  mouths  and  four  legs.  They 
heard  two  voices. 

"It  was  a  sort  of  intoxication  that 
showed  to  them  the  same  dancer  making 
the  same  gestures  twice,  saying  the 
same  words  twice  and  at  the  same 
time. 

"The  spectators  were  not  drunk. 
"Yet  It  was  a  kind  of  drunkenness. 
They  were  seeing  the  Dolly  Sisters. 

"Because  it  is  indeed  drunkenness  that 
overcomes  you  as  you  see  them,  that 
bard  and  confusing;  drunkenness  that , 
Icomes  from  certaTn  cocktails  or  the  at- 
mosphere of  certain  English  bar-rooms. 
I  Imagine  a  similar  drunkenness  on  a 
transatlantic  steamer  after  an  orgy  of 
gin.  from  which  waking  is  pain. 

"Japanese  eyes  shining  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner;  most  lively,  the 
most  American  of  bodies.  These 
beautiful  white  shoulders  are  vowed  to 
the  voluntary  shudder  of  the  shimmy; 
these  admirable  legs  to  the  swinging 
and  swirling  of  distracted  fox-trots. 

"It's  all  perfect.  The  calm  and  dreamy 
,  eyes  seem  to  invoke  the  contrast  with 
i  those  nervous,  supple,  agitated  bodies. 
I     "The  Dolly  Sisters  prove  triumphantly 
that  one  and  one  make  one.  ' 


SLEEPING  ENGLAND 

Musical  England  fell  asleep  about 
1620.  Purcell's  anthema  and  dramas 
awoke  it  with  a  start  but  it  lay  down 
a-'ain  It  turned  over  uneasily  at  the 
so^und  of  S.  S.  Wesley's  fugues.  Handel. 
Mendelssohn  and  Brahms  were  three  of 
Us  pleasant  dreams.  About  40  years 
ago  an  Irishman  knocked  at  its  door 
and  an  Englishman  ane'(\-ered.  and  to- 
gether they  roused  its  sleeping  majesty. 
Its  first  thought  on  awakening  was  of 


"The  Tjest  moving  pictures  of  1922-23:  also  Who's  Who  in  the  Movies  1 
and  the  Yearbook  of  the  American  Screen,"  a  volume  of  34S  pages,  with  i 
illustrations  of  17  scenes  in  film  plays,  is  published  by  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  editor  is  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  who  reviews  film  plays  for  Life 
and  the  New  York  Herald.  He  has  taken  his  task  seriously,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  book  will  be  indispensable  to  those  who  are  called  on  to  dis- 
cuss plays  of  this  natare  and  will  interest  the  thousands  to  whom  the 
cbiema  is  the  supreme  theatrical  art,  the  sci'een  folk  as  familiar  figures 
as  the  neighbors  in  the  block.  For  Mr.  Sherwood  not  only  names  the  16 
pictures  that  in  his  mind  are  the  best,  and  gives  honorable  mention  to 
others;  he  singles  out  the  best  individual  performances;  he  gives  the  box 
office  record;  mentions  importations;  considers  censorship;  catalogues 
motion  picture  producing  companies  and  publications;  records  the  motion 
pictures  released  between  June  1,  1922,  and  June  1,  1923;  adds  short  bio- 
graphical sketches,  and  ends  with  a  dictionary  of  the  moving  picture  lan- 
guage, from  "angle"  to  "working  title,"  for,  as  he  says,  "the  slaves  of 
the  silent  drama  have  developed  a  language  of  their  own,  composed  of 
words  and  phrases  distorted  from  their  usual  meaning." 

Of  course  some,  probably  many,  will  quarrel  with  Mr.  Sherwood  for 
his  choice  of  "the  best."  He  admits  that  he  has  consulted  his  own  prefer- 
ence. "In  reviewing  a  picture  I  do  not  consider  its  costliness,  its  heart 
interest  or  its  possible  box  office  appeal;  I  consider  it  only  as  a  source  of 
entertainment  to  me.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  arrogant  point  of  view,  but  it 
is  mine,  and  I  stick  to  it.  For  this  reason  I  condemn  many  pictures  that 
subsequently  score  tremendous  successes,  and  I  commend  many  that  fail." 

And  what  were  the  best  in  his  opinion? 

Nanook  of  the  North,  Grandma's  Boy,  Blood  and  Sand,  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda,  The  Eternal  Flame,  Shadows,  Oliver  Twist,  Robin  Hood,  Peg 
o'  My  Heart,  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,  Driven,  The  Pilgrim, 
Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships,  The  Covered  Wagon,  Hollywood,  Merry-Go- 
Round. 


"The  Censorship  Menace"  is  an  Important  chapter,  for  it  shows  the 
grotesque  inconsistency  displayed  by  censors.  No  two  censor  boards 
agree  on  proper  standards  of  morality.  "The  border  line  between  right 
and  wrong  varies  with  the  tastes  of  a  few  political  appointees,  and 
thus  becomes  purely  a  party  issue."  In  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Ohio,  industrial  problems  are  barred.  Hart's  "The  Whistle" 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  former  state  because  the  hero  was  a  laborer, 
and  his  boss  a  villain.  In  Ohio  no  officer  of  the  law  can  be  ridiculed  or 
deprecated.  The  wonder  is  in  Pennsylvania  that  any  film  play  is 
allowed:  no  shooting,  no  stabbing,  no  incendiarism,  no  women  in  night- 
dresses— as  there  can  be  no  scene  of  incendiarism,  there  can  be  no 
necessary  ^shibition  of  women  rushing  from  the  building  at  night. 
"Views  of  women  smoking  will  not  be  disapproved  as  such,  but  when 
women  are  shown  in  suggestive  positions,  or  their  manner  of  smoking 
is  suggestive  or  degrading,  such  scenes  will  be  disapproved."  But  how 
can  a  woman  smoke  "suggestively?"  Probably  Virginia's  policy  is  the 
more  sensible  of  all.  The  board  of  that  state  does  not  attempt  to  put 
its  standards  into  concrete,  inelastic  form.  "A  wholesome  moral  lesson 
can  offset  the  effect  of  many  scenes  which,  if  seen  in  another  connection, 
■ould  be  decidedly  objectionable."  *  In  New  York  Gilda  Gray's  shimmy 
iance  in  "Lawful  Larceny"  was  cut  out,  when  at  the  same  time  she  was 
performing  the  dance  in  the  Follies  in  the  same  street  without  inter- 
ruption, and  dancing  a  more  sensual  version  at  a  cabaret  a  few  blocks 
away.  "The  censors  were  aware  of  this,  but  believed  that  New  York 
movie  fans  should  be  protected  from  corruption  even  if  theatre  and 
restaurant  patrons  were  not."  Pat  Curran  was  a  minor  character  in 
a  play.  This  was  changed  on  the  ground  that  a  name  less  familiar  to 
New  York  should  be  used,  'unless  by  consent  of  Mr.  Curran.'  Other- 
wise it  would  be  indecent,  immoral  and  inhuman." 

Mr.  Sherwood  believes  that  the  greater  number  of  intelligent 
persons  that  can  be  lured  into  film  theatres,  the  more  intell'^ant  will 
the  pictures  be.  To  convince  doubting  Thomases  that  greatness  is 
possible  on  the  sci-een  by  calling  attention  to  noteworthy  past  per- 
formances is  the  object  of  the  book.  To  Mr.  Sherwood  the  pictures 
chosen  as  the  best  are  truly  works  of  art.  Can  any  one  define  "art"? 
"One  man's  art  is  another  man's  hokum."  And  so  all  of  Mr.  Sherwood's 
statements  are  qualified  by  the  clause  "it  seems  to  me." 

Popularity  is  both  a  danger  and  a  source  of  strength.  Film  plays 
reach  15,000,000  peaple  every  day  in  this  country.  They,  at  least, 
broaden  the  imagination.  As  the  film  theatres  belong  to  the  masses, 
some  sniff  and  say:  "Nothing  can  be  popular  and  be  art."  The  pro- 
ducers, unfortunately,  feeling  that  they  must  appeal  to  the  many, 
ignore  the  few.  "Their  efficiency  experts  tell  them  that  60  per  cent, 
of  their  patrons  are  morons,  that  they  can't  grasp  anything  that  is 
over  the  heads  of  a  14-year-old  child.  So  the  producers  set  up  this 
mythical  14-year-old  mentality  as  their  god,  and  do  obeisance  at  its 
shrine." 

This  does  not  discourage  Mr.  Sherwood,  for  "romance,  legend, 
histbry  and  mythology  are  open  to  the  producers."  Here  is  a  pictorial 
form  of  expression.  "The  best  pictures  that  have  ever  been  made  were 
essentially  pictorial  in  their  appeal,  and  the  same  rule  will  always 
hold  true."  And  many  of  the  best  pictures  have  been  compressed  into 
a  short  form.  Among  the  comedians  in  the  one  and  two-reel  products. 
Buster  Keaton  is  the  "undisputed  leader." 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Sherwood  had  included  a  chapter  on  the  music 
in  the  film  theatres.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  discussion.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  in  years  to  come  film  plays  with  music  written  for  them 
by  leading  composers  may  drive  opera  from  the  stage?  Long  ago  Sarah 
Bernhardt  foresaw  dramas  to  be  acted  in  pantomime  with  music  taking 
the  place  of  the  spoken  word.  And  what  an  opportunity  for  composers 
with  dramatic  instinct  and  imagination.  Mr.  Converse  sees  the  possi- 
bilities and  has  dared  to  make  the  adventure.  Already  many  patrons 
of  film  theatres  demand  better  and  more  appropriate  music  than  that 
which  some  years  ago  satisfied  them. 


dates,  the  stars  and  characterizations  of  the  plays  are  furnished.  Mr. 
Sherwood  regrets  that  his  "Who's  Who  in  the  Movies"  is  necessarily 
incomplete  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  the  unreliability  of  the  material. 
"Theatrical  celebrities  are  notoriously  loth  to  disclose  their  ages,  and 
it  IB  difficult  to  consult  all  the  birth  certificates.  Others  refuse  to 
reveal  their  real  names,  or  to  admit  that  they  are  married."  Nor  is 
there  a  catalogue  of  divorces. 

The  birthday  of  any  actress  is  a  movable  feast;  the.. birthplace,  as 
that  of  Homer,  is  often  disputed.  Take  the  case  of  Charles  Chaplin.  Mr. 
Sherwood  gives  Paris  as  his  birthplace.  London  has  been  named,  and 
some  years  ago  London  journals  said  that  he  was  bom  at  Madrid;  that 
his  birth  certificate  showed  it.  As  Counsellor  Phillips  exclaimed  in  a  fine 
burst:  "Sir,  it  matters  very  little  what  immediate  spot  may  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  such  a  man  as  Washington.  No  people  can  claim,  no 
country  can  appropriate  him." 

We  are  surprised  at  not  findings'  the  name  of  Pearl  White  in  the 
"Who's  Who":  Pearl,  the  daring  one,  pursued  by  crafty  and  desperate  vil- 
lains, always  in  peril  of  h«r  life.  Ahl  the  films  of  years  a^o!  "The  Iron 
Claw" — "The  Crimson  Stain" — and  that  marvelous  play  in  which  Incas 
from  Peru  had  a  temple  in  California  and  kept  a,  furious  tiger  in  a  cage! 


j  the  tunes  that  -  rang  In  Its  ears  when  it 
I  lay  down  three  centuries  ago.  It  be- 
gran  to  collect,  perform  and  musically 
dlgeist  these,  and  therein  lies  its  present 
hope.  But  mean-while  the  rest  of 
Europe  has  not  been  asleep.  How  is 
Rip  Van  Winltle  to  live  In  this  new 
world  unless  his  be'ated  feet  piece  out 
painfully  the  road  the  others  have  trod? 

AVe  have  a  long  way  to  g-o  yet,  wide 
awalce  as  we  seem  to  be,  before  we  can 
stand  where  thrift  lias  placed  the  Latin! 
and  thorouffiiness  the  Teutonic  nation.s. 
Our  contribution  will  perhaps  be  neither 
of  these,  bat  a  kind  of  humorous  com- 
mon sense.  If  that  is  our  ideal,  we 
shall  reach  it  not  by  boycotting  the 
foreigner,  but  by  absorbing  him,  not  by 

I  patting  ourselves  on  the  back  for  the 
grand  start  we  nave  made,  but  by  real-  I 
Izing  how  much  there  Is  still  to  do —  I 
ignorance  to  dispel,  standards  to  raise,  j 
conscience  to  sharpen.  For  in  the  long 
run  good  work  can  be  met  only  by  bet-  [ 
ter  work. — London  Times. 


In  the  record  of  releases  for  the  season,  names  of  producers,  the 


VERDI  AND  ALBONI 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  certain  musical  critic  was  recently 
quoted  in  The  Herald  as  stating  that 
nobody  living  today  had  ever  heard 
the  opera  "II  Trovatore"  properly  ren- 
dered, a  rather  sweeping  statement  to. 
which,  perhaps,  exception  might  b*. 
taken.  Surely  there  must  be  many  oc- 
togenarians besides  myself  who  can  re- 
call the  time  when  this  opera  was  not 
the  makeshift  and  stopgap  it  has  he- 
come,  but  was  the  most  popu:ar  and 
best-drawing  opera  of  the  day,  and 
when  singers  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
operatic  world  eagerly  sought  oppor- 
tunities to  appear  in  it.  In  London 
quite  early  in  the  60's  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  H'«.VT>ar1<et.  then  under  the 
management  n|  '.Tupleson,  the  elder, 
"Trovatore"  waj  t,ven  with  the  fol- 
lowing singers  in  Ihe  leading  roles: 
Titiens,  .Mboni.  Gluglini  and  Santley, 
While  with  one  exception  I  have  heard 
individual  singers  that  I  thought  were 
the  peers  of  those  here  named,  it  has 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  listen 
again  to  such  an  ensemble.  The  ex- 
ception was  Alboni,  a^  glorious  con- 
tralto, whose  like  I  have  never  heard, 
though  I  have  heard  singers  of  man.v 
nationalities  the  world  over.  It  was 
said  in  London  at  the  time  that  Verdi 
■nrote  the  music  for  Azucena  expres.^Iy 
for  Mme.  Alboni.  This  singer  was  ex- 
tremely stout,  as  to  which  it  was  as- 
serted she  was  quite  sensitive.  Indeed, 
It  was  common  talk  that  she  gave  up| 
her  splendid  career  comparatively  early 
on  this  account.  In  "Trovatore"  ber 
costume  enabled  her  greatly  to  hide  ' 
this  supposed  defect.  B.  B.  E. 

Maiden.  ' 
B.  B.  E.  heard  Alboni  at  the  Haymar- 
ket.  London,  in  1SG3.  Mapleson's  first 
season  at  that  theatre  was  in  1862. 
V'erdl  did  not  write  the  mu.sic  of  Azu- 
cena for  Maria  Aiboni.  The  first  to 
take  the  part  was  Mme.  Goggl.  Mme. 
Alboni  left  the  stage  when  she  was 
about  37  years  old  on  account  of  her 
hu^and's  wretched  health.  He,  the 
Count  Pepoli,  became  Insane  and  died 
In  1867.  She  sang  In  Paris  with  .-Vdellna 
Pattl  at  Rossini's  funeral,  also  In  a 
performance  of  Rossini's  "Petite  Messe 
Solennelle,"  in  which  she  sang  In  the 
.Vetherlands  and  the  f  rench  provinces, 
as  well  as  at  Paris.  She  was  heard  in  | 
concerts  for  c<haritable  purposes  as  late  i 
as  1872.  In  1877  she  married  Charles 
Zleger,  captain  In  the  Republican  Guard.  | 
In  1894  she  died  at  the  age  of  68.  It  j 
was  in  1852  and  1853  that  she  sang  in 
Boston.  As  B.  B.  E.  says,  she  was 
very  fat.  Was'  it  not  Heine  who  said 
that  she  had  the  nightingale's  voice  in 
the  body  of  a  hipT>opotamus? — Ed.  I 

APOLOGY  FOR  MODERNITY  < 

"Modernism  .  .  manifests  itself 
.  by  the  growth  of  a  new  at- 
titude towards  music  as  a  whole,  fore- 
shadowing a  future  for  it  that  shall  be 
bright  with  new.  conquests  and  lead  to 
the  linking  up  of  the  art  with  all  that 
is  best  in  modern  culture."  This  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Itollo  H.  M<>  >'r's  "Modern 


Music"    is  ^.....juiaying.  it 

breathes  a  spirit  of  optimism  whleh 
cannot  well  be  praised  too  highly,  for, 
indeed,  without  faith  no  artistlo 
achievement  is  possible.  What  is  mor«, 
th.;  various  chapters  of  this  brief  essar 
are  equally  inspired  by  the  profound 
conviction  that  all  modern  composers 
arc  good  men  and  true  men  paving  the 
way  for  a  glorious  tomorrow.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Myers  Is  right.  But  there  is  one 
point  on  which  we  humbly,  but  firmly, 
declljie  to  follow  Mr.  Myers.  Music,  he 
writes,  is  progressing  along  certain 
lines,  and  our  ears  will  somehow  have  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  demands 
which  are  being  made  upon  them.  He  la 
specially  anxious  that  we  should  do  this, 
for  then  "the  modern  movement  will 
not  have  been  In  vain."  Now  it  is,  at 
least,  unreasonable  to  expect  anyone  to 
torture  his  sense  of  hearing  so  that 
Schonberg  should  not  have  lived  In 
vain.  Our  ears  are  the  final  arbiters  In 
all  questions  connected  with  music.  To 
train  them  to  appreciate  a  certain  type 
of  beauty  Is  one  thing;  to  force  them 
to  "adapt  themselves"  is  another.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  music  will  b<t 
"linked  up"  with  all  that  is  best — ajid 
not  with  what  is  most  transient — in 
modern  culture.  But  the  .author  of  thl.i 
little  volume  has  not  convinced  us  that 
this  can  can  be  achieved  by  the  meth- 
^oda  of  Schonberg  or  Bela  Bartok. — 
Dally  Telegraph. 

\Eleanora  Duse^ 

Eleonora  Duse  has  not  been  seen  in 
Boston  for  many  years.  Curiosity  Is 
necessarily  mingled  with  pleasure  In  the 
expectation.  This  was  finely  expressed 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Walk'ey  when  the  great 
actress  appeared  In  London  last  June 
for  the  first  time  since  1906  when  she 
!  made  a  special  appearance  at  Drury 
'  Lane  for  the  jubilee  o^  Ellen  Terry. 
After  that  she  retired  from  the  stage 
for  15  years..  In  1921  returned  to  ft  at 
Turin. 

Mr.  Walkley:  "It  was  a  trying  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  the  interval  between  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  .  .  .  and  the  entry 
of  Eleonora  Duse.    There^  were  people 
on  the  stage,  but  nobody  marked  them. 
We  were  waiting  and  wondering;  wait- 
ing to  revive  old  memories  and  to  re- 
sume    old     dreams,     and     wondering  , 
whether  it  would,  after  all,  be  possible.  ' 
It  was   nearly  a  .«!Core  of  years  since  i 
I  we  had  seen  her:   what  would  she_  be 
like  now?    Not.  we  need  hardly  sai'',  in' 
physical  appearance,  for  the  Du.se'a  art  ! 
I  has  always  been  as  Ind^-pendent  of  that  , 
as  any  art  can  be,  a  thin?  almost  of  the 
pure  spirit:  but  the  haunting  question 
was    about    that    .spiritual    art    Itself,  1 
whether  it  had  become  at  all  stale,  lost 
anything  of  its  intrinsic  charm.     The  ' 
times  ch  oige,  as  the  old  tag  has  It,  and 
we  change  with  them;  should  we  our- 
selv*  prove  colder  to  the  old  appeal? 

"She  appeared,  and  all  our  doubts 
were  at  rest.  She  is  the  Duso  that  we 
knew,  'pale,  penetratln'  and  interest'.n', 
like  the  Scotch  woman  of  the  anecdote, 
only  just  perhaps  a  little  more  wan. 
with  the  melancholy  lines  of  Die  moiith 
a  little  more  deeply  marked,  the  figure 
a  little  more  willowj'  and  fragile,  the 
hair  a  blanker  white.  Her  voice  ha.s 
the  old  throb  and  wail,  her  wonderful 
hand-a  and  her  gestures  the  oM  Incom- 
parable grace,  her  eyes  still  pierce  you 
through  and  through.  As  to  her  art. 
time  has  not  \^ntured  to  touch  It;  its 
exquisite  purity  and  fineness,  that  seem.i 
to  Idealize  every  wor'  ^  he  approaches 
and  give  It  a  new  and  strange  distinc- 
tion, do  so  still." 


HER  ESSENTIAL  GRACE 

This  reminds  one  of  Mr.  AV.  L.  Court- 
ney's tribute  in  his  eloquent  tribute,  to 
which  he  gave  the  heading  "A  Memory." 

"What,  then,  was  the  essential  gift 
or  grace  of  Duse?  It  really  was  all  that 
was  Implied  in  her  phrase,  'To  sono  lo' 
("T  am  m.vself").  whatever  .she  was  do- 
ing, whatever  character  shf-  was  inter- 


in-tliiB.  :  ho  :lir.  w  h.T  u  h,.l.-  nil"  u 

1th  a  pasBlonate  sincerity  which  was 
'r  .founrtly  pathetic  a»<  movliiK     It  Is  a 
nmonplace  to  say  that  such  and  »urh 
actrcHS  made  the  herolnp  live  before 
eyes:  Duse  not  only  maile  her  live, 
;  bestoweil  on  her  much  of  the  spirit- 
loftiness  of  hor  own  natnie.  Look 
tier  portrait.    She  was  birn  to  llva 
ne— loneliness    was    her  birthright, 
i.atever  may   h,i\V   been  the  clrcum- 
llances  throueh  which  her  career  de- 
eloped.  There  l.s  hunRcr,  yearning,  nn 
iftnlte  desire  in  her  face,  a  nostalRla 
or  a  lonft-lost  heme  of  beauty,  which 
|he  betrays  In  thi'  restless  movement  of 
r  eloquent  hands.  In  every  little  gea- 
,>  of  sympathy  or  disdain.    But  the 
vtraordlnary  thing  about  Duse,  Is  that 
ho  lifts  every  part  she  play.'  Into  a 
phere  of  nobility,  her  own  nobility,  of 
;oul.    She  cannot  come  down  to  a  trlv- 
al  or  superficial  conception.  She  must 
leeds  recreate  the  personality  so  that  It 
nay  be  herself,  or  at  least  catch  sonic 
)f  the  still  pure  light  of  her  Intimate 
lelf.     Hence  It  follows  that  Duse  sup- 
plies a  wonderful  touchstone  of  the  real 
mbi*  rf  characters  and  plais.    If  the 
'  iriclar  depicted  is  mean,  or  small,  or 
v!4l,  It  becomes  ten  limes  more  mean 
ul  ^Iv'.al  and  small  as  Duse  plays  it. 
Ilf  Bh«  really  gets  a  fine  part,  its  fine- 
leBS  Is  immeasurably  increased  by  her 
Tnr'rsonation.    Ill  this  way  she  is  not 
much  artist  a.=;  Bernhardt  succeeded 
being,  df.'spite  the  letter's  slight  ten- 
:i.  y  to  artificiality.   But  she  isawom- 
who    can    absorb    and    create  and 
.insiorm  and  purity— a  big.  elemental 
Lhing,  always  remaining  under  all  dl8- 
(iulses  her  authi^^Uc  self." 


"COSI  SIA" 
.Mme.  Duse  will  be  seen  this  week  In 
osl  Sia"   ("Thy  Will  Be  Done"),  a 
Ir.ima  by  a  young  Itulinn,  Tommaso 
■  nllaratl-Scottl.     It   ha.i   been  charac- 
•  ized   as    the    Symbol   of  Jfaternity. 
ire  is  in  the  play  M.e  mother,  "liv- 
iii.er,   suffering  and   dyins;  fir  mother- 
hood, in  the  atmosphere  of  simple  peas- 
ant faith."     The  phy.-iciin  has  given 
up  her  sick  child  as  lost.  Will  a  miracle 
save   it?     She   prays   to  tlie   Maunnna.  , 
A  woman  near  her  says  that  she  must 
make  a  vow.  for  pra>  '^r  is  not  enough ; 
■■sacrifice  ^he  thing  thnt  is  most  ifrecious 
'■  1  you.    So  the  mith-^r  vows  io  think 
.  more  of  the  young  man  whom  she 
,d   loved   before   her   marriage.  The 
K  ills  ring  out.  the  sunlight  floods  the 
room,  the  child  stretches  out  his  arms 
to  his  mother. 

Years  pass  and  she  has  been  forsaken 
by  this  son.  Sh?  is  now  old  aiv^  pov- 
erty stricken.  Going  h'^r  way  to  a 
fianctuary  she  meet.'^  him  at  last.  He 
scorns  her.  for  as  he  .say.^,  she  was  un- 
faithful to  his  father.  The  mother 
swears  that  she  was  Innocent,  but  In 
vain.     The  son  casts  her  off. 

"Wy  God.  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
for.saken  me!"  she  whispers  as  she 
stands  erect.  There's  nothing  left  for 
her  but  to  die,  her  last  sacrifice.  Kneel- 
ing at  the  altar,  she  falls  forward  quiet- 
ly on  her  face. 


SUNDAY — Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Frieda  Hempel,  soprano  (Jenny 
Lind  program).   See  special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M. 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Henry  Hadley,  Buest  conductor; 
Inei  Barbour,  soprano.  Sea  spe- 
cial notice. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  J^..  Ro- 
land Hayes,  tenor.  See  special  no- 
tice. 


MONDAY — Symphony  hall.  B  <  .  P.  M 
Extra  concert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony    Orchestra.     Mr.     MonteuK  \ 
conductor.       Wanda     Landowska,  j 
harpsichordist.    See  special  notice. 

TUESDAY— Steinert  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  j 
Olfla   Warren,  coloratura  sopr.-ino.  ■ 
Handel,  O  sleep!    Why  dost  thou 
leave  me?    Haydn.  My  mother  bids 
nM>  bin<l  m>    hair;  Love  Go  Hang; 

Hahn.  L'H-'  -e  Exquise;  Moreau, 
Calinerie;  F-i'rdrain,  Le  Paplllon 
and   Chanson   Norveg.enne;  Lr«t 

Die  Lorelei;  Fleck,  Oie  Muetter 
and  Ich  and  Du;  Brahms,  Vorge- 

bllcher  Staendchen;  Waller  On  the 
Waters  of  the  Mursh;  Frd.  War- 
ren the  Fiddler  of  Oconey;  de 
Golla    To  a  Sleeping  Child;  Hafle- 

man.    Do    Not   Go   My   Love,  and 

''Vol-da^  hall.  8:15  P-  M-  Katharine 
Metcall.  mezzo-soprano.  Haydn. 
MermlTid's  Song;  Gluck.  ana  from 
"Orleo";  Rubinstein.  Morgenlied, 
Eric  Wolf,  Knabo  und  Veilchen; 
Strauss,  Ruhe.  meine  Seele;  Wem^ 
nartner,  Llebesfier;  Bruneau,  La 
Pavane;  Chausson,  Serenade  Ital- 
ienne;  Widor,  Mon  bras  presssait; 
Schubert.  Im  Abendroth  and  An 
die  Laute;  Brahms. 
keif  Hugo  Wolf,  Verborgenheit, 
Scott,  the  Unforeseen;  Hebrldean  , 
sea.  Reivers-  Song;  The  L-.ttle  Red  . 
Lark;  Thompson  Stone,  Like  Bar- 
ley Bending. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hall.  8:15  P. 
M  Gertrude  Tingley.  meizo-sopr-i- 
no.  Handel,  Air  of  Gismonda  from 

"Ottone"   and   "SI   Tra    I  CeppI" 
from    "Berniee";    Ravel,  Saintej 
Widor,    L'Abeille;    Chausson,  Le 
T°mrs  des    Lilas;    Bax,  Berceuse 
anf^    Femmes,'  battez   vos  Marysj 
Sinigaglia;      Triste      Sera  and 
Stornello;      Respighi,  Nevicata; 
Bossi,  Canto  d'Aprile;  Bax,  Cradle 
Song  and  Rann  of  Exile;  Gntfes, 
Feast   of    Lanterns;    Scott,  Night 
Song;  Shaw,  Easter  Carol. 
THURSDAY— Kemp    Stillings,  vie- 
linist,   and    Frances   Newsom,  so- 
prano.   Harry  Anik,  pianist.  Biber, 
violin    sonata,    C     minor;  violin 
pieces:    Scott,  Tallahassee  Suite; 
Kemp  Stillinge,  Mood;  Hubay,  Der 
Schmetterling;  Zarzycki.  Mazurka. 
Songs:     Hayden.    air   from  "The 
Creation  ';   Schubert,   Du   bist  die 
Ruh';  Strauss,  Staendchen;  Liszt, 
O   quand   je   dors;   Chabrier,  Les 
pet,*es  Canards;   Puccini,   O  mio 
Babbino      Caro      from  "Gianni 
Schlcr.bi";  Verdi,   Ah,  fors  e  lul; 
Kemp   Stillings,   I    am  the  wind; 
Watts,     The     Little  Shepherd's 
Song;  Arensky,  The  Little  Fish's 
Song;  Josten.  Wind  Flowers;  Rus- 
sian  Folk  Song— The  Three  Cava- 
'  ii^rs. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P. 
M  ,  seventh  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Moo- 
teux,  conductor.  See  special  no- 
tlce. 


DUSE'S  EARLY  YEARS 

Some  will  ask  about  the  early  yeani 
of  Duse.  She  came  of  a  family  of  come- 
dians fro.m  Chloggla.  Her  grandfather 
was  a  famous  actor  of  Goldoni's  plays. 
Ways  and  means  were  always  the  diffi- 
culty; he  used  to  take  the  audience  into 
.lis  confidence  when  he  announced  the 
playbill  for  the  morrow,  telling  it  that 
unless  It  came  to  his  rescue  there  would 
be  no  performance.  Eleonora  was  bom 
on  Oct.  3.  1859,  In  a  railway  train  when 
'  er  parents  were  on  their  way  to  play 
n  Venice.  She  was  carried  to  baptism 
n  the  church  In  a  property  gilt  casket. 
The  Austrian  soldiers  in  the  streets 
saluted,  thinking  some  relic  was  borne 
In  procession.  At  the  age  of  5  she  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  in  "Les  Miser- 
,iables."  "Once  at  Verona,  as  a  little 
pirl  In  short  petticoats,  she  was  so  hun- 
gry before  going  on  the  stage  that  she 
iLole  a  large  slice  of  polenta  to  carry 

Iier  through  the  part  of  Juliet."  This 
ivas  when  she  was  15  and  in  Cesare 
Hgssi's   company.     It   was   when  ^she 
irst  saw  Sarah  Bernhardt  act  In  Turin 
ihat  the  revelation  of  herself  came  to 
lier.    Her  fame  came  quickly,  after  she 
\ad  played  in  "Fourchambault,"  "The- 
:se  Raquin"  and  "Claude's  Wife." 
Her  first  visit  to  the  United  State* 
-as  in  1893.     She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  CamlUe  at  Miner's  Fifth 
venue  Theatre  on  Jan.  23.    She  played 
here  that  season  in  "Fernande."  (^aval- 
■ria  Rusticana"  and  "La  Locandiera." 
Fedora.'     "Claude's    Wife."  "Divor- 
)ns,"   "Francillon."     This  was  before 
le  appeared  in  London. 


SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M., 
Percy  Grainger,  pianist.  Chopin 
Sonata,  B  minor  op.  58;  Bach 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  C  sharp  minor 
(well  tempered  Clavichord  Part  1), 
Scarlatti,  Sonatas  G  minor  (B.  A 
H  Nos.  34  and  35);  Handsl-Gram- 
ner,  Hornpipe  from  the  "Water 
Music":  Schumann,  Symphonic 
Studies;  Debus,  On  HeaHng  the 
First  Cuckoo  in  Spring;  B»akirev, 
1  sl  3  fncy  • 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  repe- 
tition of  Friday's  Symphony  con. 
cert,  Mr.  fvlonteux,  conductor. 


til,.  KoodU-  i  '.iiil'.ii'.v  '■'  ' 
upply  the  urlglnal  lines  of  "The  llam- 
Ibono  Man."  I  am  sorry  1  cannot  do  It. 
because  it  calls  to  romembrancc  an  oo- 
^^Mslon  when  the  slnglnK  of  ll.li,  «on« 
V  Itb  a  topical  addition  mlglil  almost  be 

■  ,;^>lled  iuternallonsl.  It  made  consldei - 
alilc  uproar. 

This  took  place  in  June.  i»G«  U 
think),  anyway  It  was  H."  day  after 
Commodore  Wlnslow  In  ibe  U  S  H. 
Kcarsage  sent  the  notorious  Alabama, 
under  Semmes  to  th(/ bottom  0/  the  sea 
off  the  I-Venoh  coast. 

Ned  the  famous  Eagle  pub  at  the 
head  of  City  road,  I/ondon,  was  a  smal. 
hall  in  which  an  artist  n^nv.d  Johnny 
Carr  for  Barr)  was  to  do  his  turn!  and 
ilater  on  the  same  flight  h;;  fPPeared 
■at  the  other  famous  "pub,  the  Me- 
iphant  and  Ca.stb-.  on  the  .^""-^y  j'"^;^' 
The  l^^lington  hall  was  not  the  '-t-^-ort  of 

■  highbrows.  Most  of  those  who  attended 
'wei-e    wo.thy    persons   and    largely  in 

favor  of  the  North.  Johnny  undertooK 
to  tack  on  a  couple  of  ver.ses.  Pa-t 
which  were  not  complimentary  to  Mr. 
iLancaster,  the  yacht  owner  wh'' J*'*- 
cued  Semmes  and  raced  off  to  a  French 
Iport  with  him.  The  remainder  o£  the 
(verse  or  verses  lauded  Winslow,  and 
lended  with  the  line  stating  that  he  was 
"a  damned  fine  man."  Then  the  fight 
was  on  between  the  checrers  In  the 
gallery  and  the  hooters  in  Oliver  parts 
of  tlie  hall.  An  encore  was  quite  im- 
possible. How  Johnny  came  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  I  don't  know. 

The  Eagle  was  the  terminus  ol  a 
famous  bus  line  and  was  well  kiiown  on 
account  of  that  soulful  dUty,  "Pop  Goes 
the  We-xsel."  spng  or  whistled  by  even 
one.  The  first  lines,  as  I  rementber, 
were : 

"Up  and  down  the  city  road. 
Tn  and  out  the  Eaglo. 
'J'hai's  the  way  the  money  S'Jbu. 
Pop  goes  the  weasel." 
Who  knows  the  meaning  of 
line?    Had  It  to  do  with  the  police  who 
before  they  got  their  present  "^""^  '  t 
"bobby"  and  "peeler  "  (in  questionable 
honor  of  Sir  Robert  Peel)   ^.f  ^'  ^°J"% 
times  called  "ferrets"  and  ;'weasels  ? 
Who  can  refresh  my  memory?      \  .  *  •  ] 
Watertown.  ' 
in   the   huge   "Slang   and  Ana- • 

icues."  a  ferret  is  a  barge  thiel.  a| 
dunning  tradesman,  or  a  pawnbroker. 

weasel  is  a  mean,  greedy  or  sneaking; 
fellow.  ,  ,^  ..T,^  I 

I     (See  Shakespeare's  'Henry  ^  —  "y 
her   uns-jarded  nest   the   weasel  fe-^ 
Comes  sneaking."     There's  a  1'^ 
of  slang   terms,  for  policemen,   but  t 
contains  neither  ferret  nor  weasel.- t-d. 

WHY  THE  EDITOR  LEFT  TOWN 
i        (ChlltoQ  InJepeniient  Journal  ) 

Local  residents  v.  ill  regret  to  learn 
Leonard    Sternhagen    had    a  narrow 
escape  from  death  while  hunting. 
I  NOT  FROM  A  SAXOPHONE 

(Lake  County  Ond.)  Times.) 
The  bridal  veil  hung  from  a  cornet 
trimmed  with  pearls.  j  ■ 

HER  ANSWER  j 

.For  As  tlie  WorM  Wa^- 
I  asked  her  for  two.  seven.  O. 

In  tones  1  feared  might  s'uu  he..  | 

'\nd  in  a  voice  sweet  and  low  i 

3he  said,  "three,  nyuu.  wunn.  r  i 

I  asked  again  in  word.s  as  blant. 
And  soft  as  summer's  dew.  I 
And  with  a  perfect  self-command 
sho  answered,  "eight,  O,  tiew. 


,iii-(i  hl-nifl;.  |o  ^  -  f.,i  -Ul'  ;  ■ 
In  the  EiigllNh  laii^'ituiff"— 
I,  I  MLHi  ,  lart  at  once  on  another  gwin 
from  Mr.  Hi-rkliiur  Johniiiin's  motlwr 
lonicue,  to  wit:  Thern  :\ru  thrtje  .  .  • 
111  the  lingllsli  language.  <1«,  due  and 
dew.  I'-  I^- 

Etgt  Watertown. 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

Se.  n  in  West  Haden,  Ind;    "Dr.  ii.  V. 
.^tackhouae,    Chiropractor,    Utta    You  I 
Well." 

WHERE  DID  HE  PREPARE 

(BoHfn  Post. I 
Kmmet  wa.s  born  In  Dublin  in  HT'* 
...  He  entered  Trinity  (Jollege  in 
1778,  won  high  honors  in  niathenialics 
and' chemistry,  and  spoke  bO  well  at 
'college  a,-=Eemblies  thai  men  prophesied 
that  he  would  go  far. 


.1) 


WM.  HOHENZOLLERN  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"ICiilser  Hopes  to  Be  Reseated."  If 
he  got  what  was  coming  to  him  he'd 
need  to  be. 

Let  Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar  (can  it  be 
Mr.  O.  Patrick  Bolivar  of  old?)  pull 
that  oiie  at  the  Porphyry  (Tlub  and  I'll 
wager  tha^  even  Mr.  Herkifcier  Johnson 
will  bat  at  least  one  eyelash.  J.  W.  G. 
Boston. 


"Lester  Lonergan  is  rehearsing  a 
ilay  entitled  "The  Naked  Man.'  " 

Is  thi-s  a  dramatization  of  Mr.  Sher- 
vood  Anderson's  novel,  "Ma'jy  Mar- 
iages" ? 

Probably  Mr.  Monteux  was  not  aware 
f  the  fact  when  he  put  John  K.  Paine's 
iverturc  to  ""Oedipus  Tyrannus"'  on  the 
iymphony  program  of  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  that  this  was  the  50th  anni- 
>ersary  of  Paine'S'  active  work  at  Har- 
rard  as  a  regular  teacher. 

I  Bernard  Shaw  is  going  to  change  the 
world's  view  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  produc- 
ng  his  new  play.  He  says  she  had  no 
eniinlne  charm  and  ^vas  a  mannish, 
lard-headed  person.  Weil,  .\natole 
i-rance  had  his  say  about  the  brave  girl 
md  he  said  it  for  two  volumes,  angering 
^reatlv  thereby  Jlr.  Andrew  Lang.  But 
he  most  contemptible,  outrageous  at- 
acks  on  Joan  are  in  "Henry  the  Sixth, 
ivrilten  bv  one  William  Shakespeare  or 
;,y  some  one  associated  with  hira. 

A  SHREWD  GUESS 

(From  the  Dodge.  la  ,  Messenger.) 
,  Three  gallons  of  ice  cream  disappeared 
rom  Sldnd  the  Princess  Cafe  .Saturday 
h  ening.    The  supposlUorr  is  that  they 

vere  stolen.   

,        HAMBONES  AND  WEASELS 
Us  the  AVorld  Wags: 

-  have  been  waitlns  to  see  if  any  of 


She  answered,  "eight. 

Again  I  made  my  mild  request 
In  dulcet  tones,  but  she. 
Without  a  pause  for  thought  or  rest. 
Just  said,  '"eve,  four,  thurree. 

My  modest  meaning  to  convey, 
1  Ditched  my  voice  lower. 
But  yet  the  words  I  heard  her  say 
Were  "'O,  six,  sevven,  fower. 

Once  more  t  spoke,  with  growing  doubt 
If  reason  could  survive  her, 
But  e'er  I'd  fully  got  it  out 
She  said,  "ticw,  nyun,  fiver. 

And  so  I  tried  another  tack-- 
That  of  the  genial  mLxer— 
But  unimi«ess£d  the  answered  Lac  v 
With  •'a^>»;v  eight.  O,  sixer. 


0:ice  more  I  sM  ""two.  seven,  O." 
But.  in  that  voice  even 
That  always  me  love  her  so, 
She  offered  "liew-O-sevven. 

I  tried  my  best  to  find  a  sure. 
Effective  way  to  say  it. 
Yet  in  her  accent  still  demure 
She  said,  "one  nyun  ey'et." 

\t  last  I  felt  my  patience  go 
Vnd  roared  her  like  a  lion,  _ 
■  The  one  I  want  is  two.  seven,  O. 
She  said,  '"three,  eight,  O,  nyun.' 

(vnd  yet.  through  all  the.  pain  she  gives, 
Thi-!  lesson  (it  won't  hurt  yolO 
Still  in  her  tranquil  answer  lives— 
That  patience  is  a  virtue. 

Boston.    JOCELTN. 

THREE  THREES 

As  the  World  Wag^: 

Now  that  E.  F.  ■SVorcestt 


RAYMOND  HAVENS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Raymond  Havens,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
sltal  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall. 
Bach-Silotl    organ    prelude,    E  minor; 
Respighl's  arrangement  of  a  16th  cen- 
tury Slciliana;  Ravel,  Ondlne;  Medtner. 
Allegretto  In  C;  Bridge,  Heart's  Ease; 
Chadwick,    The    Frogs;  Gluck-Salnt- 
Sacns,  Minuet  from  '"Orpheus'";  Schu- 
mann, Panlllons;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  C 
minor;  Prelude,  A  flat  major  (discov- 
ered in  191S),  Etude,  A  minor. 

This  was  a  very  pleasant  recital,  by 
the  nature  of  the  program  and  by  the 
character  of  the  performance.  Pianists, 
classified  as  formidable,  would  no  doubt 
sniff  at  certain  pieces  as  insignificant, 
unworthy  of  a  "'serious  artist."    Let  us 
not    take    music   too    seriously,    but  a 
truly  serious  artist  knowg  that  things 
of  beauty  are  worthy  of  his  care  and 
skill  whether  they  be  of  small  or  large 
dimensions.   It  is  something  to  play  the 
16th  century  Slciliana  and  the  Minuet 
'  from  "Orpheus"  as  well  as  Mr.  Havens 
played  them,  and  there  are  formidable 
pianists  deliKhting  in  thunderous  speech 
;  who  would  not  play  them  half  .so  well. 
Mr      Havens     performed     them  with 
he^utiful  tonal  quality,  and  simply,  a.s 
simply  as  Saint-Saens  transcribed  the 
lovelv.  serene  music  of  Gluck. 

As  for  Respighi  he  was  not  so  re 
i  spcctful  towards  his  unknown  16th  cen 
tury  composer.  After  the  exposition  of 
the  charming  air,  he  felt  obliged  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  furious  variation,  all 
out  of  keeping  with  the  air  itself  and 
a  prettv  little  variant.  One  trembled 
Would  Respighi  stretch  out  the  varia 
tions  to  the  crack  o'  doom,  after  the 
manner  of  the  governess  Miss  WIrtz 
in  Thackeray's  story,  the  governess 
playing  for  the  edification  of  the  guest 
in  a  countrv  house  innumerable  varia- 
tions on  "Such  a  Gettin'  Up  Stairs"? 
But  Respighi  was  merciful,  the  varla- 
1  tions  were  few. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Rachmaninov  s  zeal  in 
preaching  the  gospel  according  to 
Medtner,  the  latter's  musical  idiom  is 
(oreisn  to  us,  or  when  it  seems  famil- 
iar we  hear  music  that  is  derived  large- 
Iv  from  Johannes  Brahms.  Bridge's 
"'Heart's  Ease."  a  tune  of  a  folk  song 
character  with  tinkle-tinkle  measures 
between  the  strophes,  was  really  not 
\  worth  while.  In  this  instance  we  should 
respect  the  judgment  of  the  formidable 
i  pianist.  _ 

Plaving     "Papillons,"     Mr.  Havens 
'  caught  the  spirit  of  Schumann,  recog 
nizing  his  whims,  caprices,  uneasy  joy, 
1  and  brooding  melancholy. 

We  repeat,  the  recital  was  a  very 
pleasurable  one.  and  so  the  audience 
thought. 


ROLAND  HAYES 

r  By  PHILI?  HALE 

Roland  Hayes,  tf-nor,  gi>ve  a  recital 
last  night  in  Symphony  hall.  His  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Paradlsi,  Arietta; 
Purcell,  "When  I  am  laid  in  earth": 
Handel.  "Would  j'ou  gain  the  tender 
creature";  Bach,  ""Bist  du  bei  Mir"; 
Schubert.  Die  Neugierige,  an'd  Die 
Forelle;  Schumann,  "Ich  hab'  im  Traum 
geweinet"  and  Der  Nussbaum;  Franck. 
La  Procession;  G.  Faure.  Clair  de  lune; 
Dvorak.    No.    7    from    Biblical  Songs; 
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Quilter,  ■'It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass'"V 
•lesro  s;>lrituals:  "Don't  you  weep  when 
r  atn  gone,"  "Every  time  I  feel  the 
-■nirit,"  "Sit  Down";  Tlie  Cruclfixioji. 
William  r^awrence  was  the  accompanist. 

As  was  the  case  in  New  York  last 
Saturday  when  ^tr.  Hayes  gave  a  re- 
cital, the  hall  last  night  was  crowded. 
All  the  seats  were  occupied;  there  was 
just  room  on  the  stage  for  singer  and 
pianist;  many  stood,  and  many  were 
turned  away. 

Dame  Nature  gave  Mr.  Hayes  a  beau- 
tiful 'voice.  She  also  gave  him  singing 
brains.  Not  content  with  nature's  gifts, 
he  has  .studied  intelligently.  He  has 
learned  also  by  observation,  by  ponder- 
ing his  art,  and  by  experience.  Year  by 
year  he  ha<i  gained  in  voeal  control  and 
in  power  of  interpretation,  until  now  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria.  Hungary, 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  he  is  hailed  as  one 
of  the  few  leading  concert  singers  of  the 
■world,  and  his  return  next  year  to  fulfil 
many  engagements  is  eagerly  awaited. 

I-aet  night  he  showed  beyond  doubt 
and  peradventure  that  he  is  not  a  spec- 
ialist, but  a  singer  well  versed  in  all 
periods  and  schools  of  vocal  composi- 
tions. The  old  Italian,  the  old  English, 
the  German  classic,  the  modern  French 
— no  one  of  them  is  alien  to  him.  His 
art,  his  taste,  and  his  soul  respond  to 
each  demand.  It  matters  not  whether 
he  is  called  on  to  shine  in  florid  .song 
requiring  even  execution  and  perfect 
breath  control;  to  express  pathetic  sen- 
timent, as  in  the  noble  and  solemn  air 
from  Purcell  s  "Dido  and  Aaeneas"  and 
Schumann's  "Ich  hab"  in  Traum  gewei- 
net"  ;  or  to  be  lightly  gay  as  In  Schu- 
bert's "Forelle"  and  Quilter's  eong.  If 
he  sang  "Clair  de  lune"  in  a  mannei'  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  Verlaine's  verse 
and  Gabriel  Faure's  music,  he  compre- 
hended the  religious  feeling  of  Franck's 
"Procession"  and  the  sadness  and  dra- 
matic force  of  Dvorak's  "By  tho  waters 
of  Babylon." 

Then  there  was  the  group  of  negro 
spirituals  which  Mr.  Hayes  sang  in- 
imitably, with  fervor,  exaltation,  depth 
of  feeling;  without  the  slightest  exag- 
geration; withQut  any  obvious  ap- 
peal; without  thought  of  audience,  but 
a?  a  rtvelation  of  his  own  soul.  Few 
actors,  if  any,  could  gain  the  dramatic 
fffect  he  produced  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity by  his  delivery  of  "The  Cruci- 
fixion" ("He  never  said  a  .mumblin' 
word"),  an  interpretation  that  to  ap- 
plaud seemed  almost  sacrilegious. 

Seldom  is  singing  of  so  fine  a  quality 
heard  In  our  concert  halls.  Mr.  Law- 
rence accompanied  most  sympathetical- 
ly. His  playlVig  of  the  piano  In  "Der 
Nussbaum"  and  "Clair  de  lune"  was 
delightfully  poetic,  indispensable  to  the 
singer. 

After  the  second  group  Mr.  Hayes 
<iang  Grieg's  "Ein  Traum."  There  were 
many  recalls. 

Mr.  Hayes  will  give  his  second  reci- 
tal in  Symphony  hall,  Sunday  evening, 
Jan.  6,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Calhoun 
school. 


HIS  "MOTTER" 

We  spoke  a  day  or  two  ago  about 
Percival  Knight's  ditty  which  he  sang 
In  a  delightfully  funereal  manner  In 
performances  of  "The  Arcadians,"  F. 
P.  A.  now  prints  the  lines: 
"I've  got  a  motter,  [ 

Always  merry  and  bright. 
Look  about  and  you  will  find  j 
Every  cloud  la  silver-lined.  j 

The  sun  will  shine. 
Although  tho  day'a  a  gny  one.  j 
So  I've  said  to  myself,  I've  said,  ! 
Cheer    up,    Cuthbert,    you'll    soon    be  , 
dead —  i 

A  short  life  and  a  ga-a-a-y  one."  i 


There  have  been  strange  doings 
in  the  animal  kingdom  of  late. 
Mr.  Edward  St.  Clair  Harnett,  an 
Irish  barrister,  has  sued  for  di- 
vorce because  his  wife  Dorothy 
Grace  Harnett,  introduced  him  in 
an  unflattering  manner  as  a  char- 
acter in  her  novel  "Lex  Talionis,"  ^ 
and  made  disparaging  remarks 
about  his  profession.  She  was  not 
the  first  to  make  a  husband  uncom- 
fortable by  her  pen.  Bulwer's  wife 
Rosina,  described  as  beautiful,  wit- 
ty and  intelligent,  possessing  "an 
unrivalled  power  of  virulent  and  in- 
cisive satire,"  made  him  the  shabby 
hero  of  her  "Cheveley;  or  the  Man 
of  Honor,"  and  roasted  him  unmerci- 
fully, or,  as  a  writer  more  graceful- 
ly expressed  it,  turned  him  inside 
out  and  showed  the  seamy  side  of 
his  garment. 

At  the  Lelpsic  Zoo  the  carnivorous 
animals  rebel  against  oatmeal  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  meat.  They  are  sullen;  ill- 
disposed  toward  sportive  tricks  for  the 
amusement  of  bystanders.  They  are 
hardly  to  be  blarped.  for  the  oatmeal 
is  served  without' sugar  and  cream  and 
Is  probably  a  sodden  mess.  In  our  boy- 
hood oatmeal  was  set  cooking  the  night 
before  breakfast.  When  cold,  It  was 
of  a  beautiful  steel-blue  color,  firm, 
resistant,  worth  eating.  We  do  not  find 
It  now. 

In  New  York  the  Hippodrome  baby 
elephants  have  been  fed  on  peanuts, 
which  was  to  be  expected,  and  choco- 
late bonbons,  not  fit  food  for  any  one 
of  a  tender  age.  Asparagus  tips  were 
given  to  the  baby  camel.  Why  not 
pate  de  foie  grras,  or  truffles? 


CROSSING  SWEEPERS 

A  magistrate  In  Ijondon,  fining  a  peer's 
son  for  misconduct  with  an  automobile, 
said  that  he  would  make  no  difference 
between  the  highest  person  In  the  land 
and  a  crossing  sweeper.  He  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  these  noble  words  would 
go  ringing  down  the  corridors  of  time, 
but  he  was  taken  to  task  by  a  literal 
person,  who  wrote  to  a  newspaper  that 
there  are  no  crossing  sweepers  now. 

"Anyone  who  tried  to  adopt  that  once 
popular  calling  would.  In  these  days, 
probably  be  run  over  or  rin  In  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  In  "Victorian 
times  to  call  a  man  a  crossing  sweeper 
was  the  deadliest  Insult  you  could  hurl 
at,  him.  Thackeray  uses  the  phrase 
very  frequently.  But  It  has  lost  its 
point,  and  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  will  probably  be 
marked  obsolete." 

Dickens  described  a  man  making  him- 
self "as  cheap  as  crossing-sweepers," 
but  Thackeray  wrote  this  story  about 
one  and  it  is  strange  that  this  literal 
person  did  not  allude  to  It.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Yellowplush  tells  the  tale  in  his  mem- 
oirs. The  title  of  the  tragic  tale  is 
"Miss  Shum's  Husband."  How  did 
Frederic  Altamont  support  his  family? 
He  had  no  profession,  no  independent 
income.  Did  he  speculate?  Was  he  a 
burglar?  The  Shum.s  finally  solved  the 
mystery  that  had  estranged  husband 
and  wife.  One  day  the  haggard,  man 
came  home. 

"  'Mary'  says  he.  'you  know  all  now. 
I  have  sold  my  place;  I  have  got  three 
thousand  pounds  for  it,  and  saved  two 
more.  I've  sold  my  house  and  furnl- 
tur,  and  that  brings  me  another.  We'll 
go  abroad  and  love  each  other,  has 
formly.' 

"And  now  you  ask  me.  Who  he  was? 
r  shudder  to  relate — Mr.  Haltamont 
swep  the  crossing  f,rom  the  Bank  to 
Comhill!! 

'Of  oors,  T  left  his  servls.  I  met  him, 
a  few  years  after,  at  Badden-Badden, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  A,  were  much  re- 
spectid,  and  pass  for  pipple  of  propaty." 

Were  there  ever  crossing-sweepers  In 
Boston? 


"THE  RESCUE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  enclosed  tragedy  In  verse  1  dis- 
covered today  in  tho  attic  written  In 
the  early  Sixties  on  now  yellow  paper, 
a  bit  of  the  erudite  past.  (The  enclosed 
tragedy  was  the  familiar  "Felis  sedet," 
etc.) 

"The  Rescue"  my  daughter  sings.  It 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  lines 
you  have  recently  been  printing.  Its 
chaste  and  elegant  theme  as  well  as 
the  choice  English  should  endear  It ' 
to  your  column.  A.  C.  S. 

The  prettiest  girl  I  know 
Has  a  face  like  a  horse  and  buggry 
Standing  on  the  shore  line 
Oh,  fireman,  save  my  child. 

The  fireman  ran  up  the  ladder 
The  child  was  bigger  than  the  fireman. 
Mother's  teeth  will  soon  fit  Anne. 
Hang  out  the  ice  to  dry. 

Peeping  through  the  knot  hole 

Of  father's  wooden  leg 

Who  will  wind  the  clock  when  1  am! 

gone.  i 
Go  get  the  axe:  there's  a  fly  on  baby'.^ 

neck. 

The  first  hundred  years  are  the  hardest. 


HE  SAW  HIM 

As  the  W'orld  wags: 

It  was.  Indeed,  interesting  to  read  th< 
letter  of  F.  E.  H.  His  mention  ol 
"Punch"  Wheeler  was  timely  to  me,  as 
on  the  14th  of  last  month,  I  was  speak- 
ing with  "Punch"  at  Bedford,  Virginia 
where  he  lives  at  the  Elks  Natlona 
Home.  He  looks  well  and  happy  anc 
the  Wheeler  wit  Is  as  sharp  as  ever. 

H.  B.  EVANS. 


iiurbui   CI  Saloniki  clewing  in  suni;gm.. 
the  sun  setting  among  the  Greek  Isl- 
[  ands.  and  we  feel  sometimes  the  gray 
I  fog  shutting  in  our  boat  at  sea. 

Then  he  puts  before  "our  Inward  eye" 
I  o>jr  human  kind— weak  and  cowardly 
but   each   man   upheld   by  something' 
I  which,  If  he  Is  true  to  It  will  carry  hlrti 
through  trials  and  make  him  fit  to  com-n 
Diand.  I 
I     After  reading  the  book  I  feel  that  if  ' 
,  I  were  in  Salonlki.  1  should  know  my 
I  way  to  places  where  1  ought  not  to  go 
!  I  am  certain  that  I  should  catch  sight 
of  Mr.  Dainopoulos  in  time  to  pass  him 
by  with  no  sign  of  recognition,  but  if 
the  amber  eyes  of  Evanthla  ever  met  ' 
mine   

'     Mr.  McFee  tells  us  that  "the  mystery 
'  of  a  woman  is  simply  a  screen  with 
nothing  behind  it,"  and  then  he  creates 
Evanthla.     Evanthla,    "the  very  word  I 
is  like  a  bell."  I 
There  is  a  lot  more  that  I  cculd  tell  ' 
you  about  this  book,  if  I  wanted  to. 
Liezington.  yf 

FRIEDA  HEMPEL 

Frieda  Hexnjjel.  assisted  by  Coenraad 
V.  Bos,  pianist,  and  Louis  P.  Fritze. 
flutist,  gave  a  "Jenny  Llnd"  concert  in 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  program  was: 

Dedication,  Schumann-Llszt,  Mr.  Bos; 
Aria — Schon  ^_cht  der  holde  Fruhling, 
Mozart,  Miss  "rfempel;  Ave  Maria  and 
Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  SIngen,  Schubert; 
Bel  der  Wiege  and  Jetzt  komrat  der 
Fruhling,  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Hempel; 
Bonata  in  C  major,  Mozart,  Mr.  Bos; 
Grand  Aria  dl  Bravura  (Shadow  Song), 
from  "Dinorah,"  Meyerbeer  (with  flute 
obbligato),  Miss  Hempel;  Air  fro.m 
Suite,  Aubert,  Allegretto.  Godard,  Mr. 
Vritzn;  old  English  song.  Fly  Away, 
Pretty  Moth,  T.  H.  Bayly;  Bird  Song. 
Taubert,  composed  expressly  for  Jenny 
Llnd,  and  sung  by  her  for  the  first  time 
on  Oct.  1,  1850,  In  Boston;  Home,  Sweet 
Home,  Bishop,  Miss  Hempel. 

As  those  who  have  heard  Miss 
Hempel's  "Jenny  Llnd"  programs  be- 
fore will  recall,  the  name  Is  justified, 
and  an  1850-60  "atmosphere"  is  pro- 
^'lded  chiefly  by  the  singer's  costume, 
the  dressing  of  her  copious  and  glow- 
ing golden  hair  and  the  clothes  of  the 
Jtsslsting  artists.  There  may  have 
been  some  in  the  audience  that  filled 
the  hall  yesterday  who  remembered 
that  the  hoop-skirts  dear  to  their 
childhood  were  round  and  not  flat  like 
the  "Watteau  arrangement  so  grace- 
fully manipulated  by  Miss  Hempel. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bos's  plum-colored  coat 
and  lightish  trousers  made  them  think 
of  Mr.  Pickwick.  They  didn't  care. 
Miss  Hempel's  charming  graces  of  the 
Jenny  Llnd  days  seemed  perfectly 
natural  to  her  and  the  little  coquettish 
turns  of  hfcr  head  never  degenerated 
Into  simpering. 

Besides— and  wTiat  was  of  most  ac- 
count—her voice  was  just  as  limpid  and 
sparkling  and  tuneful  and  beautiful  as 
If  there  were  no  Jenny  Llnd  accessories. 
If  there  was  not  quite  enough  of  suppli- 
cation in  Schubert's  "Ave  Maria,"  there 
was  abundant  excitement  and  silvery 
lustre  In  the  vocal  airplane  skims  ^and 
dives  and  loop-the-loops  of  the  "Di- 
norah" Shadow  Song.  Few,  if  any,  hav- 
ing heard  Jenny  Llnd  sing  Taubert  s 
Bird  Song  In  Boston  In  1850,  all  were 
charmed  by  Miss  Hempel's  trills  and 
were  not  bothered  by  comparisons. 

They  didn't  care  If  the  extra  number 
announced  as  a  favorite  song  of  Jenny's 
—"Dixie"— was  sung  as  Miss  Ipind  sang 
It.  They  liked  Miss  Hempel's  way  and 
said  so  with  their  hands. 

"Carry  Me  Back  to  Ode  Vlrglnny"  and 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  as  extra 
pieces,  had  their  old-time  flavor  -  and 
emotional  appeal  unhampered  by  the 
Watteau  hoopskirts.  The  Impression 
that  Miss  Hempel  has  given  In  the  past 
of  a  singing  daughter  of  the  Vikings  was 
somewhat  dimmed  by  her  mid- Victorian 
costume  and  manner,  but  It  shone 
through  all  the  conventional  Impedi- 
ments when  she  sang  a  Norwegian  echo 
song,  playing  her  accompaniment  as  If 
she  were  a  veritable  Norse  maiden  with 
her  harp.  Altogether  the  concert  g-ave 
a  pleasing  answer  to  the  old  query: 
"What's  in  a  name?" 
The  assi.<;ting  artists  aided  Miss  Hem 


McFEE'S  "COMMAND" 

As  the  World  Wags:  J 
May  I  call  your  attention  to  a  book 
publishefi  not  long  ago,  "Command,"  by 
WiUlim  McFee? 

I  ask  this  for  two  reasons,  first  for 
the  pleasure  of  expressing  praise  for  a 
work  of  superlative  merit,  and  second, 
to  bring,  through  you.  to  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson's  notice  a  study  of  mankind 
which  may  be  of  use  to  him  when  he 
treats  of  man.  If  he  ever  does,  as  a 
"social  beast." 

■What  power  Mr.  McFee  has  over  our 
senses  I  do  not  know,  but  as  we  read 
his  book,  we  feel  that  we  are  on  ship- 
board; we  feel  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
we  hear  Its  sounds  and  smell  Its  smells,  1 
we  look  from   the   deck  and   see  the 


D:oam";  Tsehalkowsky,  Ivlarche  Slave. 
Henry  Hadley  might  almost  be  called 
I  a  local  product,  since  he  was  born  at 
Somervllle,  and  received  his  funda- 
mental musical  education  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  The  soundness 
of  his  musicianship  is  unquestioned,  and 
was  much  in  evidence  at  every  point  In 
the  program,  but  it  would  be  to  err  de- 
cidedly to  say  that  he  succeeded  In  get- 
ting from  the  orchestra  that  which  It  U 
capable  of  producing,  or  to  say  that  he 
drew  from  it  as  much  as  does  Mr.  Mol 
lenhauer,  the  regular  conductor. 

The  limitations  of  the  orchestra  are 
many,  and  Mr.  MoITentiauer  is  familiar 
with  them,  and  guides  himself  accord 
Ingly.  Mr.  Hadley  wielded  his  baton 
as  though  he  had  at  his  command  one 
of  the  finest  orchestras  In  the  country. 

In  his  symphony,  Mrs.  Hadley  makes 
use  of  every  shade  on  the  palate  of  tonal 
coloring.  Contrast,  well  handled,  Is  Its 
outstanding  featTure.  Melodically,  too. 
it  is,  pleasing  In  certain  portions,  but 
down  underneath,  where  one  looks  for 
genius,  for  the  soul  of  the  master,  It  Is 
sadly  lacking.  The  Indian  love  song  In 
the  movement  entitled  "Summer,"  sung 
by  the  oboe  and  cello,  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  muted  violins.  Is  perhaps  the 
finest  part  of  the  entire  symphony. 

Mrs.  Hadley  made  a  splendid  impres- 
sion with  the  "Der  Prelschuetz"  aria, 
which  she  sang  with  a  close  attention 
to  phrasing,  a  fine  sense  of  melodic  out- 
j  line  and  excellent  diction;  this  despite  a 
,'  quality  In  her  higher  tones  almost  ap- 
.  proaehlng  shrillness. 

The  remaining  numbers  were  well 
I  executed. 


Letters  conceding  the  early  trees  on  j 
Boston  Common  have  been  published  In 
this  column.  If  the  writers  had  con- 
sulted Samuel  Adams  Drake's  "Old 
Landmarks  and  Historic  Personages  of 
Boston"  they  would  have  been  spared 
the  trouble,  but  we  should  have  had  the 
less  "copy." 

]    The  earliest  map  shows  only  three 
I  trees;  the  "monarc"h"  or  "great"  tree, 
and  two  standing  near  the  middle  of 
Park  street.     "The  first  trees  planted 
were  the  outer  row  (1893)  on  Tremont 
street,  between  1722  and  1729.   A  second 
row  was  placed  there  in  1734,  and  the 
third  was  added  50  years  later--spm_e 
authorities  say  before  the  Revolution. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  first  trees  of 
the  Great  Mall,  set  o^t  near  the  Paric 
Street  Church,  were  planted  by  the  ap- 
prentices-one of  them  named  Hurd--of 
a  leather  dresser,  one  Adam  Colson  the 
'elder,  a  selectman  of  the  to^^'"- ^  the 
^  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  laige 
trfes    scarcely    extended    below  West 
i  street,  "those  beyond  being  merely  sap- 
'  lings."    British  soldiers  c>«  down  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  trees  in  the  mall  be- 
fore the  evacuation.  ,    .  rf,rr,c 
Thus    the    excellent   Samuel  Adams 

Drake.    We  find  nothing 
about  the  first  appearance  °f 

.  on  the  Common.  C.  H.  C.  writes  that 
he  watched  and  played  with  the  numer- 
ous gray  squirrels  on  the  Common  when 

^  he  was  a  very  small  boy.  and  that  was 
prioT  to  1867.  the  year.  when,  according 
to  one  correspondent.  Bronson  Alcott,  _ 


pel  vallantJy. 


K.  P. 
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HADLEY  PEOPLE'S 
SYMPHONY  LEADER 

with  Henry  Hadley  as  guest  con- 
ductor, and  Inez  Barbour  (Mrs.  Had-^ 
ley),  soprano,  as  assisting  artist,  thej 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra  yesterday- 
afternoon  gave  Its  fifth  program  of  the 
season  before  a  capacity  house  at  the 
St.  James  Theatre.  This  was  the  pro- 
gram :  ' 

Mozart,  overture  to  "The  Magic 
Flute";  Hadley,  sj-mphony,  "The  Four 
Seasons":  Weber,  aria  (Agatha),  from  i 
"Der  Frelschuetz";  Wagner,  prize  song  i 
from  "Die  Melsterslnger" :  Mendelssohn,] 
Scherzo.     from     "Midsummer  Nights 


to   one    coriesiJ^^i-"^"-.    — --  for.-  ! 

brought  two  pairs  to  Boston  f  o"!  Con  j. 
cord  and  let  them  loose  on  the  com  , 

mon.    ] 

THE  BELATED  PILKINGTONS 

(E<lgewood  (la.)  Journal) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P'lki"f°" 
called  to  Mederville  to  officiate  at  the 
deith  of  Mrs.  Pugh,  who  was  found 
dead. 

RECONCILED  AT  LAST  ' 

(.idT.  m  the  Buffalo  American) 
Attention,  folks,  we  have  3  of  the 

T-lr^  ^s^r^hafy^ 
^^^^t:^S'^«>X.lfeBldg. 

Cora's  riding  and  Lilian's  «>^'"f' 

Celia's  novels  are  books  ^uj  s. 

Julia's  lecturing,  PhylHs      ."l^^  "^' 
Sue  is  a  dealer  in  oils  and  d>es. 
Flora  and  Dora  poetise, 
Jane's  a  bore  and  Bee  is  a  blue. 

Svlvia  lives  to  anatomise. 
Nothing  is  left  for  the  men  to  do. 
Prince,  our  past  on  the  dust-heap  l.es. 
■    saving  to  scrub,  to  ^al^e  to  brew. 
■Nurse,  dress,  prattle  and  scandalize. 
Nothing  is  left  for  the  men  to  do. 
DISPATCH  FROM  LONDON 
i     "The  Haymarket  revival    of  Oscar 
i  Wilde's  'importance  of  Being  Earnest 
■is  generally  regarded  here  as  trivial. 
'  The^Wilde  repartee  is  old-fashioned 
j     Piffle'    Let  us  examine  the  writer  s 
I  bumps!  for  he  certainly  speaks  for  him- 
self    The  comedy  is  one  of  the  most 
I  delightful  in  the  literature  of  the  st.age^ 
It  ls"an  absolutely  wUful  expression  of 
Ian  irrepressibly  witty  personallt>.  in 
I  o^her  comedies  by  Wilde,  William  Archer 

i^°^;i^rr^only^tr tragedies  in  me: 
'not  getting  what  you  want-and  getting 
it."     ("Lady   Wlndemere  s  Fan  ). 


Vulgarity  Is  the  brliavlor  of  other 
ople."     ("An  Ideal  Husband"). 

Turkey  eggf  have  been  selling  Iff 
ndon  for  threepence  each,  a  little 
s  than  the  price  of  a  pullet's  tgg  new 
d.  The  purchaser  of  the  turkey  egge 
, .  ta  thref  times  as  much  food,  but  the 
iiivor  Is  said  to  be  "eniphatle." 

DISENCHANTMENT 

riie  moon,  a  vagrant  orange  blur, 
iiered  In  the  misty  December  sky  and 
f  world  beneath  became  a  place  of 
iphanoua  enchantment  and  palpltat- 
loveliness.  The  serene.  Impassive 
i  r  wound  gently  oft  to  the  horizon,  a 
iiing.  silver  ribbon  binding  one  dim 
ore  line  to  the  other.    The  trees  along 

edge,  so  short  a  time  ago  a  gnr- 
>us.  far-flung  speolacle  of  splashing 
I  and  yellow  against  the  neutral  tones 

heaven  and  earth,  were  now  but 
'k  and  sombre  shadows  on  a  cobalt 
Faintly  across  the  miles  between 
•ne  the  poignant  wall  of  the  evennig 
press  as  It  trailed  across  the  conll- 
nt. 

The  girl  in  the  gray  squirrel  co9.t 
•  wly  unwrapped  another  stick  of 
.  wing  gum. 

Whatja  pay  for  your  hat.  dearie?" 
f  said.  JIEL.E.\'  HENNA. 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY 

I  .Mr.  Edwin  Valentine  Mitchell  of 
Hartford.  Ct.,  in  the  latest  issue  of  his 
'.'ook  Notes."  republishes  "A  Terribly 
range  Bed."  by  WUkle  Collins.  Did  ^ 
-  Conrad  derive  the  Idea  of  his  short 
iry  of  murderous  suffocation  by  a 
Hilar  method  from  Wllkie  Collins?  v 
n  the  same  issue  of  "Book  Notes." 

Anthony  Scrope  writes  about  Isaac 
raell's  "Miscellanies  of  Literature" 
worthy  of  a  new  edition.   "So  far  as 
now.  it  has  not  been  reprinted  since 
.1.    Unfortunately,  it  runs  to  nearly 
;f   a   million  words — a  venturesome 
"..lertaking  for  any  publisher." 
Now,   these  literary  miscellanies  In- 
ile  "Calamities  of  Authors."  "Quar- 
^  of  Authors."  "The  Literan,'  Char- 
ter, "  "Literary  Miscellanies."  "Char- 
pr  of  James  I"  and  "Amenities  of 
'^rature."    These  volumes  were  pub- 
u'd  by  Thomas  T.  Croivell  of  New 
;c  in  19$\. 

■  Is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  novels 
.T.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  are  reprlntincc 
lx)ndon.    He  was  a  master  of  mvs- 
and  terror.    Long  ago  his  "Un'cla 
s."  published  by  Harp.=  r,  in  the  cdi- 
■1  with  paper  covers— Bernard  Shaw's 
.shel  Byron's  Profes.sion"  was  also 
this  edition  long  before  he  became 
ous— frightened  us  so  that  we  saw 
1  heard  strange  things  in  the  night 
tches.    There  were  other  novels  bv 
I-'anu:    "The  House  by  the  Church- 
,ard"— which  even  now  we  should  not 
Ike    to    read    alone     at  midnight— 
I  Haunted  Live.s."  "A  Lo?t  Name,"  the 
■It  stories  of  "In  a  Glass  Darkiv 
one  them.  , 


R.  R..  reading  of  a  errandfather 
■  -k    In    a    West    Sprin^neld  saloon, 
r     ■■hich  stopped  after  30  years,  the  day 
ic    Ihe  saloon   was  dismantled   (Nov.  27) 
c    Hnd  has  since  refused  "to  tick  another 
''k,    is  reminded  of  the  old  song  with 
?  chorus  ending: 

"It  stopped— short- 
Never  to  go  again. 
When  the  old  man  die^." 
Tes.  we  remember  the  song  well;  also 
parody,  which  may  have  been  suns 
'  ."aloons,  but  certainly  was  not  heard 
jin  salons  or  in  minstrel  shows. 
I    <        "We  fairly  wallowed  in  lugubri  ios 
-■nss."  writes  L.  R.  R.,  "the  favorites 
a  slightly  earlier  age: 
"  'Woe  is  mei 
•  Alas  for  thee! 
My  babe  lies  cradled 
'Xeath  the  greenwood  tree.' 
I    "This  was  a  cheerful  irood-night  si  ng 
to  lull  a  sensitive  child  to  sleep.  \W 
-iially  wept." 

But  run  over  the  songs  of  Stephen 
Foster  and  see  how  many  of  hl.^ 
rolnes  died  young. 


THE   FIRST  OMAR  KfiAYYAMER 

ir,on(lon  Daily  Chronicled 
_\Vho  knows  that  the  Urst  reader  .  f 
Omar  Khayyam"  was  a  working  man? 
Dr.  Sayce  tells  the  story  of  how  it  war 
published  by  Quaritch.   "who  at  th:\f 
jtime  had  but  a  small  shop  with  a  book- 
jStall  Butside.  on  which  a  copv  of  Flt?- 
Gerald's  volume  was  laid.    One  day 
working-man    came   along,    opened  It. 
and  read  a  page  or  two.    The  next  da- 
he  came  again  and  read  more.  The-i 
he  wanted  to  knoxfr  the  price  of  th- 
book,  which  for  a  long  time  was  abov. 
his  means.    Day  by  day    however,  h. 
passed  by  and  read  a  little,  and  the 
price  was  reduced  until  finally  it  can.f 
down  to  sixpence.    'I  can  pay  that.'  sai^l 
the  man.  and  carried  off  the  first  cop 
of  'Omar  Khayyam'  that  was  sold." 
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THANKSGIVING  FIREWATER 

(The  Evening  World.  X.  Y.) 
FIRE  FLOODS  rELLARS— .\ 
water  main  ;  i  -  t  ■  ■ 

and  .Sixty-': 


Kulshed. 


]  SOCIETY  NOTE 

I     ".\mong  those  present  were  Mrs.  Gor- 
I  die    Pink.    .Mrs.    May    TMnk.    Mrs.  Sam 
Shigg,  Mrs.  Earlo  H  \Var<'." 

ELEANORADUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Madame  Elcanor.a  Duse  returned  yes- 
terday afternoon  after  a  long  absence 
and  took  the  .part  of  Mrs.  Alvlng  in 
Ibsen's  <'Ghosts'  ("Spcttrl").  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Mrs    \lving  Bleonorii  Duse 

iisvvft'i.l  .Mvlng  Memo  Bonlls«l 

I'astor  Mnn.ier?  Leo  Orlandliil 

.laoob  Knostrond   <;iro  OalT""! 

ItcTina  EnRstrand  Maria  Morlno 

The  Boston  Opera  House  was  filled 
from  top  to  bottom  with  a  brilliant,  en- 
thusiastic audience,  eager  to  welcome 
the  great  actress.  Some,  perhaps,  won- 
dered why  she  chose  to  appear  as  Mrs. 
I  Alvlng.  In  Jules  Laforgue's  "Hamlet 
the  strolling  players.  William  and 
Kate,  refused  at  first  to  take  the  parts 
of  the  king  and  queen  in  the  Prince's 
play,  which  ho  was  preparing  for  per- 
formance before  his  uncle.  "It  Is  our, 
habit."  declared  William,  "my  com- 
rade's and  my  habit,  from  preference  to 
incarnate yanly  sympathetic  roles."  Mrs. 
Alving  can  hardly  be  called  a  sympa- 
thetic person.  But  note  Hamlet's  reply 
in  this  extr.iordiaary  legendary  morali- 
tv:  "Sympalhetie?  You  brutes!  On 
wliat  ground  could  you  swear  that  any 
being  is  sympathetic  here  below?  And 
liow  about  Progress?" 

There  has  been  progress  in  one  di- 
rection. A  production  of  "Ghosts"  does 
not  call  forth  either  a  flood  of  condem- 
nation and  abuse  or  wild  and  unrea- 
soning enthusiasm.  William  Archer  once 
printed  extracts  from  tiie  London  press 
when  "Ghosts"  was  first  performed 
there.  An  open  drain,  a  dirty  act  done 
publicly,  loathsome,  putrid,  crapulous, 
blasphemous,  nastiness  laid  on  with  a 
trowel— thus  did  nearly  all  the  lions  of 
the  London  press  characterize  the 
drama.  Today  denunciators  would  sim- 
ply sav  "unpleasant."  perhaps  "mor- 
bid." On  the  other  liand  no  one.  except 
a  belated  Ibsenlte.  would  insist  that  the 
play  has  convinced  the  world  of  women 
thai  they  should  be  free,  especially  in 
the  marriage  relation,  and  the  matter 
of  love;  there  is  no  longer  any  heated 
argument  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Alving 
should  have  left  her  dissipated,  impos- 
sible husband  to  live  with  Parson  Man- 
ders-  whether  Manders  did  wrong  in 
sending  her  back.  There  is  no  longer, 
except  possibly  in  sessions  of  drama 
leagues,  or  solemn  meetings  of  uplifter3.| 
any  talk  about  Ibsen's  treatment  of 
heredity,  atavism.  Indeed,  some  now 
speak  irreverently  ol  his  "pseudo- 
science."  •  . 

The  curiosity  yesterday  was  to  Bee 
again  Eleanora  Duse;  it  was  not  ex- 
cited by  any  pruserient  desire  to  be 
shocked  by  theories  and  situations— by 
words  that  should  not  be  spoken  in  po- 
llite  society.  The  throng  would  have 
(been  as  great,  no  matter  what  play  in 
iher  repertory  had  been  chosen. 

Mme  Duse  selected  for  performance 
here  two  dramas  in  which  she  portrays 
the  sufferings  of  a  mother.  The  wom- 
an in  "Cosi  Sla."  which  will  be  per- 
formed next  Thursday  afteriioon,  a 
.simple,  religious  peasant,  sacnhces  her 
love  and  life  for  a  cruelly  ungrateful 
son  In  "Ghosts"  the  woman  tied  to 
an  insufferable  husband  by  a  sense  of 
dutv  at  which  Ibsen  rails,  lies  to  the 
world  after  the  husband's  death,  hides 
his  baseness,  vaunts  his  Qualities  as 
generous  and  noble.  Her  son  returns 
home.  Inherited  disease  will  bring  on 
softening  of  the  brain.  The  ghosts,  say 
rather  the  phantasmal  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, of  the  past  appear;  OffR'ald  !s 
drawn  sensually  toward  Regina  as  his 
libertine  of  a  father  had  been  drawn 
toward  Regina's  mother.  ("Ghosts  .s 
not,  then,  so  suitable  a  title  for  the 
drama  as  the  French  term  "Reve.- 
nants.")  This  is  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Alvlng's  lying  from  a  sense  <>/  auty. 
She  throws  It  to  the  winds.  All  hail, 
the  joyous  life! 

To  save  Oswald  she  encourages  him 
to  drink,  even  pottle  deep.  He  wishe.i 
Regina;  he  shall  have  her.  What  If 
she  is  illegitimate  and  his  half-sister. 
Regina  is.  indeed,  the  daughter  of  ner 
mother.  Whv  should  she  wed  a  sick 
man.  and  nurse  an  imbecile?  She  leaves 
the  house,  as  her  mother  left  before 
her  .  She.  too.  will  lead  the  joyous  lite. 
"X  think  you  might  have  brought  me 
up  as  a  gentleman's  daughter  .  .  •  • 
All  the  same  I  may  come  to  drink 
champaeme  with  gentlemen  yet."  Then 
comes  the  terrible  last  scene;  Oswald 
asking  his  mother  to  give  him  the  sun; 
the  mother  hesitating  to  give  him  the 
morphia  powders  to  end  it  all. 

Mrs.  Alving.  who,  being  enchained 
by  a  sense  of  conventional  duty  after 
Parson  Manders  had  rejected  her  when 
she  was  readv  to  throw  herself  into  his 
arms— duty— "Stern    daughter    of  the 


,  |.uy  11""'  il"' 

this  line 

w'..r.i>«oii„H    I   brought  »o. 

upon   herself  and  '  j 

worshipped;   lying  to  'i"'"  .^'  ,7°: 

again  from  a  sense  of  l'^yi'"y .^""^  ' 
ready  In  the  hope  of  s.avlng  '^"r 
gratify  hlH   every  wish,   to  mate  hin. 
with  his  father's  daughter.  ^| 
neurotic,    tortured    and  «^f-\"f 
ttnge  sisterhood  that  appeals  to  MnK. 
Duse    Whether  the  psychology  of  these 
dramas  obsesses  her.  or  whether  she 
see"  In  the  portrayal  of  these  women.  , 
now  v^ct  ms  of  Fate,  now  slaves  to  pan- 
slon    an  opportunity  for  displaying  In 
Its   fu^^ess    her  genius,   are  questions- 
not  necessary  to  discuss 

Tragedian  and  co.medl.in  (witness  her 
delightful  lightness,  grace  and  co- 
ouetry  in  "La  Locandlera").  she  finds 
that  the  woman  mentally  sick,  abnor- 
mal fantastical,  calls  forth  aU  the, 
subtleties  of  her  supremo  and  world-, 
acknowledged  art. 

It  has  iK-en  said  that  she  has  trans- 
formed Mrs.  Alving  into  an  Ita'-f"  ^y 
giving  her  her  own  grace  and  disllnc- 
flon.  Nothing  In  the  play  leads  one  to 
nfer  that  Mrs.  Alving  was  without 
these  qualities.  That  the  whole  per- 
ormance  yesterday  was  characterized 
by  Italian  warmth,  fluency  of  speech 
and  expressive  gesticulation,  was  to  be 
expected.  After  all  the  men  and  women 
of  Ibsen,  obedient  to  convention  or  re- 
bellious against  law,  order,  the  morall- 
Ues  when  they  choke  individual  thought 
and  bring  misery  and  destruction,  are 
Iniman  beings.  They  are  found  not 
alone  in  Norway. 

Mme.  Duse's  portrayal  of  this  par- 
ticular woman  was  at  the  beglnnins 
nuletlv  subtly  eloquent  in  its  ease, 
spontaneity,  facial  and  vocal  expres- 
sion charm  and  significance  of  gesture. 
Her  thoughts,  her  moods,  her  regrets 
were  thus  bared  to  the  beholder.  Her 
genius  was  perhaps  the  most  vividly 
revealed  when  she  described  to  the 
orating,  platitudinous  Parson  Manneis 
her  life  with  the  husband:  in  her  grow- 
ing horror  of  Oswald's  mental  and  phy- 
sical condition,  a  crescendo  of  woe  to 
ihe  awful  climax,  where  her  agony  was 
at  its  height  and  mute.  Nor  will  one 
soon  forget  her  look  as  she  he^rd  Os- 
wald and  Regina  as  she  had  once  heard 
to  her  cost  her  husband  and  Regina  s 
mother.    Then  was  her  face  &  tragic 

'"Th^e  other  players  were  adequate.  Mr. 
Benassi  as  Oswald  was  more  than  that. 
He  exposed  the  pitiable  youth's  condi- 
tion without  exaggeration  and  m  the- 
ir, sl^  and  dreadful  outburst  of  hysteria 
he"  was  not  extravagant.  Miss  Morino 
understood  Regina's  character  and  de- 
serves the  praise  that  Oswald  bestowed 
on  her  face  and  figure. 

There  were  m?ny  recalls.    After  the 
second   act   the    great    audience  paid 
Mme.  Duse  tribute  by  rising  from  then 
I  seats  to  applaud  her. 

marMharvey 

PLAYS  HAMLETi 

BOSTON  OPERA   HOUSE— Sir  John  j 
:  Martin  Harvey  begins  the  last  week  of  j 
i  his   engagement  with   "Hamlet,"   that  , 
goal  of  all  ambitious  actors.    The  cast:  , 

riaudias  Harvey  Braban 

Hamlet    '        \  .  Martin   Harvey  [ 

Oho.,t  of  Hamlet's  Father.Gordon  Ma^cLe^^^a 

.■  ■  .  .  .  I'-red  Grove 

T  "'""'f : :  ....  . . .  Eusene  Wellesley 

^'-^l—  s!:^Jy! 

J^T,  .o .'....Basil  Charles 
■■J^,  '™„.;;;  HaroUl  Carton 

.Socotiil   P'aje"^   .^Ilss  Mary  0?ay 

Player  Queen   ..  .  W  Jones 

A   T'nest   TlUman 

A  Mf^^'-nser..^.   .'.Fred  Grove 

^''mIss  v:  DC  Sllva  (Lady  Martln-Har^-eyi 
I     Of  "Hamlet  "  the  play  there  is  nothing 

more  to  be  ^^^-'I'^^P'^'^ 
I  efforts  of  various  learned  gentlemen  to 
sav  it.  Not  only  is  its  place  m  tho 
world's  drama  fixed,  but  every  possible 
nterpretation  of  it  has  been  given 
manv-  times.  Was  the  prince  mad.  or 
w^he  no^?  If  so.  why?  And  so  on- 
Possibly  the  average  theatregoer  ^you.  1 
be  glad  to  know  these  thlng.s.  but  the 
disagreement  of  the  doctors  does  not 
bothfr  him  greatly.  Why  it  ^^^^oneAs 
doubtless  important;  but  how  it  is  done 
is  what  the  public  remembers. 

So  it,  is  on  the  production  that  in- 
terest centres  today.    There  have  been 
many  "Hamlets"-some  good  and  some 
not  so  good.  And  despite  the  atempts 
of  those  in  the  title  role  t"  "lake  tn.  | 
piece  Hamlet  and  little  else,  '".^he  >ast| 
analysis  the  play  ^^''^^^^J^f.^^ 
ensemble    effect.     How   that   effect  is 
secu^ld  (or  aimed  at),  is  what  makes 
the      individual      presentation  worth 
while      And    if  Sii-   John's   version  is 
TbundanUy   worth-while   it   '^  because 
of  the  little  things  he  does  different... 
His  Hamlet  is  a  man;  no  wveplng  boy 
^«  •■rotrue  and  peasant  .^lave.       He  is 
Ha,n!.T"rre?ohnl  but  Hamlet  defiant; 
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slowly    coUealliiR    tlio    eviueii   _ 

forges  hlM  r'esolutlon.  and  whi^  h  drlv.' 
lilin   more  and   more   (uwurd  an  op.;n 
breaking  wllh  tlio  King.  I 
So  doe«  hu  read  hlH  lines  with  rich  I 
variety;  by  hlx  proper  pacing.  liU  huld-i 
ing  a  pause  while  hU  mind  "workw,"  by  1 
his  tlasheii  of  rich  Irony,  bitter  ridicule, 
or  open  taunting,  ho  put  meaning  Into 
many  obscure  linos.    I'erhapH  as  a  whole 
his  Interpretation  Is  not  altogether  clear 
—few  "Hamlets"  are— but  of  his  mas- 
tery of  th'j  play  line  by  line  and  scene 
by  hcene,  there  can  be  no  dombt.    It  Is 
superb. 

His  staging  ts  always  good.  The  off- 
stage noises  arc  of  the  right  quality  and 
<iuanlity— and  well  cued.  The  settings 
are  in  tlie  Reinhardt  manner;  colorful 
(occasionally,  be  It  ol.servod,  without 
rhyme  or  reason)  and  majestic,  though 
simple.  The  '-handlliig  <•(  the  gho|t 
sceift-.s  In  silhouette  was  a  pleasing  In- 
novation marred  by  meailngless  light- j 
ing.    Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  | 

(last   scene   (which    Is  : 
lights  do  npt  convey  any  definite  im- , 
.pfesslon  alls  80  fail  of  their  pimiose 
masinatlve  illumination  Is  excellent--lf 
It  has  Imagination.  The  last  scene  has. 
On  the  whole,  the  distinctly  barbaric  col- 
,?r  ng  wL  suggestive  of  what  Denmark 
probably  really  was  like  at.    hat  tin.e 
innd  ^he  c^Xtutnlng  and  yarled    If  non 
destrlpl,  furniture  added  to  the  total 

:'"Sf ''the  supporting  cas-t.  several  mem- 
bers bear   themselves  well.     We  shall 
<.,r^htr       Lady       Martin-Harvey  s 
remember        iv.iuj'  " 
Ophelia  Sor  Its  emoUonal  dePth  an*  dis 
ulav-.  of  -  sincere    affectloiv      And  Mr. 
£'re\.s'.-^oniu.s:-and  the  "-t  grave 
digger    (Mr.    Gtov«   again).  Likewise 
f  king  and  queeq  were  well  Pl»ye'^-^ 
Sir  John's  "Hamlet"  Is  thus  a  thing 
,,f  narts— and  excellent  parts.    Not.  per- 
haps a  perfectly  finished  production  but 
one  full  of  rugged  virtues  and  little  bet- 
:  f  erments     These  innovations  were  well 
ip,ruded  by  a  discriminating  a^udlence. 

Wanda  Landowska  Is  Soloist; 
Symphony  Hall  Filled 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  first  extra  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux.  con- 
ductor, took  place  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  Mme.  Wanda  Landowska, 
harplschordist,  was  the  soloist.  The 
audience  completely  filled  the  hall. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Schu- 
bert. Symphony.  C  major;   Handel,  Con- 
'  certo,  B  flat  major  for  harpischord;  De- 
I  bussy  Two  Nocturnes— Clouds  and  Fes- 
tivals! Harpischord  solos:  Handel.  "The 
Harmonious    Blacksmith";    Bach,  Ga- 
votte; Scarlatti.  Sonata;  Berlioz,  Over- 
1  ture.  "The  Roman  Carnival." 
1     The  orchestral  pieces  are  familiar  and 
I  require  no  description,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  Schubert's  Syrtiphony  seems 
1  longer  every  time  it  is  played    It  Is  all 
verv  well   to   speak  of  its  .heavenly 
I  length";     the  endless  repetitions  lead 
one  to  wish  that  the  symphony  could 
be  put  into  a  duck- press  and  'ts  es- 
sential beauty  preserved  in  such  a  form 
that  one  might  wish  for  more.  The 
playing  of  the  orchestra  was  fully  up  to 
its  high  standard. 

.  Mme  Landowska's  European  reputa- 
titm  as  a  harpischordLst  crossed  the  A.- 
lantic  long  ago.  Since  her  arrn-al  n 
this  country  she  has  played  privately  n 
Boston;  last  night  she  played  here  in 
public  for  the  first  lime.  Her  pa-ssion 
for  the  odd  instrument  and  for  the  mu- 
sic  wrltfen  for  it  in  past  centuries  i>  ; 
revealed  in  her  valuable  and  ent^rtain- 
'ing  volumes  of  championship.  in.= 
passion  is  not  merely  literary  and  theo- 
retical. She  is  an  accomplished  Mr- 
tuoso.  a  well-equipped  musician. 

The  instrument  employed  by  her  last 
night  was  one  of  extra  size,  a  harpsi- 
chord of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Monteux  re- 
duced his  orchestra  to  six  first  violins, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  otnei 
strings.  There  were  two  flutes  3"° 
ba.s-soon.  Handel's  music  thus  made  It^ 
effect,  played  in  full  understandir-S  and 
flnely  phrased  by  Mme.  Landowska  to  a 
sympathetic  accompaniment.  Her  skill 
as  a  virtuoso  was  even  more  liberal'.:- 
displayed  in  the  solo  pieces.  Scarlatti  ~ 
Sonata  was  taken  at  an  incredibly  fas; 
pace— Scarlatti  himself  amazed  his  hear- 
ers by  the  rapidity  of  his  execution— 
but  every  note  was  distinct.  Tne  de- 
moniacal gayety  of  the.  music  was  ir- 
resistible. Mme.  Landowska  was  heart'- 
ly  applauded  and  recalled  several  times 
The  playing  of  the  orchestral  composi- 
tions was  also  warmly  appreciated. 
I  At  the  second  extra  concert.  Monda; 
evening.  Jan.  15.  Cecilia  Hansen,  vio- 
linist, will  be  the  soloist. 

BILL  ATKHTH'S 

Those  who  journeyed  to  B.  F.  Keith's 
1  Theatre  last  night  made  a  full  house 
j         audience  which  was  offered  a  program 

of  entertainment  fully  living  up  to  its  J 
I         old  name  of  variety,  a  bill  that  was 


THKA  1  RE  —  ■■Ti:e  Sons 
and  Dance  Man."  a  new  American  dra- 
matic comedy  in  four  scenes,  by  and 
with  George  M.  Cohan;  first  time  in 
Boston. 

„^ ,    iiKirhlnir   Itwif   isick  it    Curtis  William  Wa'.cott 

.use  was  not  laughing  Itsell  sick  u    ^^^^    ^    Selson  Frederick  Perry 
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well  balanced,  meaning  that  when  tne 
self  sick  it 

,  as   enjoying   the   pastime   of  having 

The    offerings  ranged    from  Toto, 
he  famous  Hippodrome  clown,  with  his 
ad.   unbelievable   gyrations   and  con- 
rtions,  his  erle  dancing  dolls,  and  a 
cw  bag  of  stunts  In   black  art  and 
gerdemaln,  to  a  pretentious  series  of 
f-enes  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  E. 
loward  and  Ethelyn  Clark,  going  un- 
.  r  the  name  of  "Etchings  from  Life. 
The  dancing  girls  In  "Etchings  from 
Lite"  liad  another  parody.    Some  of  the 
scenes  of  this  act  were  of  real  beauty, 
among    them    being    "The  Concert. 
"Mtmorles  of  the  Past"  and  the  "Wed- 
dings of  Louis  XI." 


Joseph   Murdoch  Louis  Calhern 

John  Farrell  George  M.  Cohan 

Crowley  Wm.  J.  Phlnney 

Jim  Craig  Robert  Cummlnirs 

Jane    Rosemond  Eleanor  "W'oodruft 

Mrs.   Lane  Laura  Bennett 

Lcola    Lane  Mayo  Metliot 

FreddJfi  Al.  Bushee 

Tom   Crosby...   Will  Deming 

"Farrell  and  Carroll,  In  song  and 
dance,  with  fanny  sayings."  Thus  ran 
a  well-thumbed  card  which  fell  into 
the  manipulative  hands  of  Charlie  Nel- 
son, theatre  man  of  big  dimensions  as 
producer  and  -star  developer.  Carroll 
was  dead,  but  "Hap"  Farrell.  down  at 
the  heels  and  desperately  out  of  luck. 


luissell  and  Pierce  had  some  new  and  survived.  His  was  a  simple  philosophy 
very  unusual  acrobatic  dancing  steps,  based  on  17  years  of  converse  with  him- 
with  a  little  novel  tumbling.      Arthur    self  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  best 


Hartley  and  Helen  Patterson,  m  ■  One 
N'ight."  opened  a  la  Jlmmle  Valentine, 
pntred  on  patter  that  sparkled,  with  a 
little  good  dancing.  Jack  Princeton  and, 
Jeanne  Vernon,  in  a  dialogue  number 
traveling  under  the  name  of  "Brown- 
derbyvllle,"  had  a  very  good  filler  with, 
■v  line  of  slang.  ^,  .  .  •  i 

Other  offerings  were  the  Medlnl  trio 
In  some  novel  unsupported  ladder  work,] 
.Marino  and  Martin  in  an  Italian  dia- 
logue act  featuring  the  "Letter  from 
reetsa-burgh,"  and  Breker's  bear  com- 


song  and  dance  man  in  the  country. 
Until  he  and  Carroll  enlisted  In  a  big 
war.  Carroll  to  emerge  therefrom  a  gas  l 
victim  doomed  to  die,  they  had  teamed  i 
the  middle  West  with  never  looming  j 
fortunes.  They  had  never  reached  a 
New  York  stage. 

Then,  Carroll  dead,  his  own  last  dol- 
lar gone  to  appease  a  theatrical  board- 
ing house  keeper  in  behalf  of  a  little 
blond  song  and  dance  girl  struggling 
for  recognition,  he  had  held  up  with  an 
empty  gun  a  successful  illustrator,  who, 
in  turn,  had  bested  him.  t^ill^ed  to  him 
and  ended  by  walking  liim  past  the 
WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform-  |  police  station  to  Charlie  Nelson's  apart- 


Henry  King. 


I'rawK.rd.  t'roduced  by 
The  cast  includes: 


ance  in  Boston  of  "The  Lady  in  Er- 
mine." a  light  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
by  Frederick  Lonsdale  and  Cyrus  Wood 
(from  the  book  by  Rudolph  Schanger 
and  Ernest  Welisch),  music  by  Jean 
Gilbert  and  Alfred  Goodman,  lyrics  by 
Harry  Graham  and  Cyrus  Wood.  Cast: 

.Angelina  Gladys  Walton 

Count  Adrian  Beltrami .  .Rollin  Grimes.  Jr. 

Rosina  Zella  Russell 

.■^ultangl  Harry  K.  Morton 

Mariana  Nancy  Gibba 

Maj.  Slogan  Timothy  Daley 

Haron  Sprotti-Sprottl  Clarence  Harvey 

Sophia  Lavalle  Shirley  Sherman 

Col.   Belovar  Walter  -Woolf 

Count   Isolani.  Robert  Calley 

Solo  Dancer  Mile.  Isabelle  Rodrigu5J 

Out  of  the  thrilling  land  of  high  ro- 
mance.  In  Viennese  style,  by  way  of  ^ 
successes  in  Paris,   London  and  New 
'■  York,  comes   "The  Lady  in  Ermine." 

Tha  welcome  showered  on  her  is  proof 
-  that  Boston  is  not  utterly  given  over 
to  the  wildness  of  jazz  or  the  vacuity 
of  revues.    Her  stay  here  ought  to  be 
one   continuous   triumph,  like  that  of 
the  opening   night.     For  this  is  real 
I  light  opera,  of  the  kind  that  reminds 
'  you  of  "Erminie"  or  "The  Black  Hus- 
'  sar."    Yet  It  is  not  an  Imitation.  It 
!  has  virility  and  spontaneity  and  charm 
I  all  its  own. 

It  tells  a  lively,  enthralling  story  of 
j  a  soldier  and  a  lady  fair,  of  fiery  love. 
I  of  danger,  misundenstandlngs  and  hair- 
j  breadth  'scapes.    It  all  happens  in  the 
I  Castlo    Beltrami.     There    are  soldiers 
and  ballet  dancers  and  rebels  and  spies. 
There    is   love's   pursuit   and   there  is 
love's  yielding.     You  are  reminded  of 
Tosca  and  Scarpia,  but  find  there  is  a 
vast  difference  here,  and  tne  ultimate 
charm  of  it  lies  in  the  words  of  the 
I/ady  in  Ermine,  as  she  steps  back  be- 
hind the  ancestral  portrait:  "You  must 
learn  that  women  are  not  to  be  bought 
or  ordered,  but  wooed  and  won." 

The  lady  was  both  wooed  and  won 
by  the  determined  soldier,  but  she  re- 
mained the  real  conqueror. 

It  is  many  a  day  since  such  high  ca- 
pability in  both  acting  and  singing  has 
been  seen  and  heard  in  Boston  as  that 
shown  by  this  company.    To  be  sure, 
the  actors  arc  provided  with  the  rare 
i  advantage  of  having  something  to  act 
and  something  to  sing,  and  they  make 
he  most  of  these  chances  with  ze.st  and 
ife  and  earnestness  that  are  refresii- 
ng. 

Gladys  Walton  is  a  bright  little  vision 
^  of  sprightly  youth  as  Angelina.  Hollin 
Grimes.  Jr.,  is  sufficiently  tragic  as 
the  rebel  count  who  doesn't  get  hurt. 
Zella  Russell  dances  and  minces  to  per- 
fection as  Rosina.  Harry  K.  Morton 
is  as  funny  as  they  ever  make  them  a.s 
Suitangi,  the  profile  artist  and  bogu.'; 
count.  Nancy  Gibbs  is  strong  and 
splendid  as  JIariana,  who  is  wooed  and 
wins.  Clarence  Harvey  is  a  laughable 
comedy  Baron.  Shirley  Sherman  is  a 
charming  ballet  dancer.  Waller  Woolf 
is  an  unusually  captivating  soldier 
lover  as  the  Colonel — "a  bit  rough,  but 
always  a  gentleman." 

The  music  is  the  kind  that  catches 
you  and  that  you  remember  with 
pleasure  after  hearing  it.  The  costumes 
are  beautiful  and  fitting — neither  too 
much  nor  tob  little.  The  dancing  is  of 
the  kind  that  makes  you  want  to  get 
up  and  join  in  it.  The  fun  Is  full  of 
laughs  of  which  you  never  feel  a  bit 
ashamed.  K.  P. 


ments.  all  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  stage  action  begins. 

Farrell  is  the  character  arotmd  wlMch 
the  lives  of  half  a  dozen  others  are 
strangely  inter^voven.  Some  have  hint- 
ed that  Mr.  Cohan  based  this  play  on 
certain  Incidents  in  the  early  life  of  his 
father,  Jere  J.  Cohan,  dead  these  six 
years.  Indeed,  Nelson,  splendidly  and 
humanly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Perry,  gives 
many  Indications  of  our  poptilar  hero's 
own  big-hearted  nttrihutes.  This  much 
seems  certain — that  Lynn  Overniann, 
originally  drilled  for  the  role  of  Farrell, 
never  could  have  created  and  main- 
tained the  spell  which  Mr.  Cohan  as 
actor  held  over  last  night's  audience. 
Praise  also  is  due  Mr.  Calhern.  Mr. 
Doming,  Mr.  Cummings  and  Miss  Wood- 
ruff, Miss  Methot  and  Miss  Bennett. 
There  are  only  two  .settings,  the  richly 
appointed  apartments  of  Charlie  Nel- 
son and  his  offices. 

"The  Song  and  Dance  Man"  will  not 
be  considered  a  great  play,  even  by 
New  York,  yet  to  view  it;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  human  seen  and  heard 
here  in  many  a  day.  Its  dialogue  is 
crisply  Cohanic,  with  a  pungent  tag  to 
each  good  scene.  Many  will  wonder 
just  what  the  author  had  in  mind,  but 
all  will  agree  they  sat  delighted  as  the 
story  was  told.  Its  charm  is  such  that 
no  one  missed  the  orchestra.  There 
was  happy  melody  and  rhythm  In  the 
text  and  the  acting  without  the  dubious 
aid  of  strings  and  brass.        W.  E.  G. 

ST  JAMES  THEATRE— "Magnolia," 
'  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington.  First  time  In  Boston.  The 
cast; 

Rumbo  Ralph  M. 

Gen.    Bum  ford  ^11°^!^  t^--?: 

Madame  Rumford  

Elvira  

^^aJ.  Patterson 

Jce  

Lucy  

Tom  

Mexico 


.^i  gela  Chiaromonte  Lillian  Gisl 

Capt.  Giovanni  .Severi  Ronald  Colma; 

Marches*  dl  Mola  Gail  Kan 

Men.   Saraclnesca.  .J.   Barney  Sherr.^ 

Prince  Chiaromonte  Charles  Lan 

Madame  Bernard  Juliette  La  V'lolett 

Piof.   LTgo   .Sever!.  Slg.  Seren 

Filmore   Durand  Alfredo  Berton 

<"ount  del   Ferice  Ramon -Ibane 

Alfredo  del  Kerlce  Alfredo  Martiiie 

Mother  Superior.;  Carloni  Tal! 

Gen.  .Mazzlnl  Giovanni  VIccoh 

.Alfredo's  Tutor  ..Antonio  Barri; 

Solicitor  to  the  Prince.  .Glacomo  D  Attin 

Solicitor  to  the  Count  MIchelfe  Gualrl 

.^chblshop  Gulseppa  Pavon 

Prc.f.   Torricelll  Francesco  Soclnu 

Bedouin   Chief  .'..Sheik  Mahome 

I.t.   Ros.'lnl  James  Abb 

Conidr.  Donate  Duncan  Man.»flr1 

F,  Marion  Crawford's  "The  White 
Sister."  as  one  of  his  Italian  romantic 
melodramas.  Is  dramatic  and  rigorous, 
never  tediously  detailed.  As  such  it 
lends  Itself  easily  to  film  adaptation, 
and  Henry  King,  with  the  aid  of  Lillian 
Gish  and  the  Italian  settings,  has  pro- 
duced an  unusually  beautiful  picture. 
There  are  gardens  of  the  exquisite  soft- 
ness of  a  painting  of  Corot,  windy 
sweeps  of  olive  groves,  a  glimpse  of  a 
single  ruin  on  a  hill  as  the  hunt  tears 
by.  and,  coloring  It  all,  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
looming  in  the  distance,  inactively 
potent. 

In  skeleton,  the  story  is  not  an  In- 
volved one.  Angela  Chiaromonte.  a 
daughter  of  P\-lnce  Chiaromonte  by  a 
second  wife,  whose  marriage  had  never 
been  sanctioned  by  civil  authorities,  is 
In  love  with  Capt.  Severi.  The  prince 
falls  from  his  horse  and  Angela's  half- 
sister  burns  his  will,  so  that  she  is  now 
mistress  of  the  domains.  In  true  step- 
sister fashion  she  banishes  Angela  from 
the  palace.  Then  the  captain  is  sent 
to  Africa  with  expeditionary  forces, 
and  later  reported  dead.  Angela  joins 
the  W'hite  Sisters,  and  on  the  day  that 
he  returns  takes  her  final  vows.  The 
captain  tries  to  persuade  her  to  ask  the 
Pope  for  a  dispensation,  then,  convert- 
ed, he  dies  in  his  attempt  to  save  the 
people  from  an  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesu- 
vius. 

But  the  picture's  greatest  claim  to 
distinction  is  the  tragic  wistfulness  of 
Lillian  Gish  as  Angela  Chiaromonte. 
perhaps  a  more  mature  actress  and  more 
-©strained  than  the  frail  child  of 
"lafoken  Blossoms."  And.  too,  the  genre 
scene.s.  the  trgupe  of  street  singers,  the 
dancing  boys,  the  cold  shadows  of  the 
dawn  at  the  wharves,  the  arched  stair- 
ways, all  these  have  given  authenticity 
to  the  Italian  setting.  And,  for  those 
who  demand  a  spectacular  "tour  de 
force"  as  their  climax,  what  could  be 
more  effective  than  the  turbulent  erup- 
tion of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  the  bursting  of 
the  water  mains  and  the  death  of  the 
captain  in  the  rush  of  water  as  it 
sweeps  by  the  church  door? 

A  film  of  almost  unrelieved  tragedy, 
yet  almost  always  interesting.  Ronaid 
Colman  as  the  captain  is  a  vigorous 
and  controlled  romantic  actor.  The 
cast,  made  up  in  part  of  European 
a:ctors,  is  unusually  well  balanced. 

K.  G. 


Layn?  ; 
Viola   Roach  ' 
'..Edward  Darney 
.Houston  Richards 
.4delyn  Bushnell 

  ..Walter  Gilbert 

  .  Jill  MIddleton 

?i;:t°^^^e^^:^^°":::::sam" 

At  least,  the  Boston  Stock  Company 
is  not  easily  daunted.  Last  night,  they 
produced  as  difficult  a  comedy  a^i  is 
likely  to  come  their  way— Booth  Tark- 
Ington's  "Magnolia"  a  romance  of  the 
old  Mississippi.  New  Yor:<  did  not  greet 
the  piece  with  marked  cordialuy  this 
season;  the  company  courage_->usly 
mounted  it  despite  metropolitan  dlsfa- 
vor 

What  virtues  the  play  has  as,  satire 
and  as  extravagant  comedy  are  em- 
bodied In  the  role  of  Gen.  Jackson,  the. 
stalwart  proprietor  of  a  New  Orleans 
gambling  resort  and  an  octoroon.  A  ''^^ 
doubtable,  picturesque  Hgure.  Mr.  Kent 
plays  him  to  the  life.  Plis  dash  makes 
the  rest  of  the  play  tepid  In  compar;son 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Kent,  Miss  MId- 
dleton and  Mr.  Godfrey  made  capital  cf 
gratifying  bits,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  cleverly 
rose  from  admiring  ado'.psconce  to  man- 
hood and  bravery  aj;  tU#  climax.  And, 
necessarily,  the  hero  must  return. 
The  knotty  question  of  southern  ac- 

I  cents,  the  players  disposed  of  various- 
ly. Their  attempts  ranged  f,-om  pretty 
good  to  pretty  bad.  Wisest  were  those 
who  made  no  attempt  al  all  but  used 
their  ordinary  speech.     The  settings 

'  sufficed  except  the  first;  the  effort  to 
sugge.9t  an  old  mansion  by  a  tiny,  flimsy 
facade  was  not  happy.  There  exists, 
in  the  presentation,  much  tliat  is  good, 
much  that  is  bad.  and  much  that  is  un- 

'  even.    Of  'them  all.  Miss  Roach's  char- 

]  acterization   was   the   most  consistent. 

I  Yet  every  memory  of  t-he  play  fades  be- 

I  fore  the  one  of  General  Jackson  who, 
v.-Uh  .smoking  pistols  in  his  hand — after 

I  killing  two  men— yelled  for  an  order  of 
ham  and  eggs.  J-  C.  M. 


The  Rev 
The  Rev 


COPLEY  THEATRE— Henry  Jewett'8 
Rejiertory  Company  in  "Candida,"  a 
play  in  three  acts,  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw.     The  cast: 

Miss   Proserpine  Garnett  May  Ediss 

James  Mayor  Morel!  ■ 
Alan  Mowbray 

  Alexander  Mill  B-  E.  Cllve 

Mr.  Burgess  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

Candida   Violet  Paget 

Eugene  Marchbanks  Harold  West, 

Shaw's  hard  perennJal  was  revived  at 
the  Copley  Theatre  last  evening.  The 
performance  was  an  admirable  one,  and 
it  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  group  of  play- 
ers that  could  excel  Mr.  Jewetfs  com- 
pany in  affecting  the  spirit  of  the  dra- 
matist. 

The  play  Is  already  familiar  anJ  it 
has  been  aJternately  f-raised  and  lam- 
basted. Why  did  the  rector  tolerate. 
Marchbanks  In  his  home  after  the  fust, 
act?  The  answer  is  obvious — it  waa^ 
the  only  way  to  allow  the  author  of  the 
play  the  role  of  cynic  and  satirist — be-1 
sides,  without  the  Irrepressible  Eugene 
there  wouldh  have  been  no  play. 

With  the  exception  of  the  poet,  we 
have  all  seen  Shaw's  puppets  In  the 
n*sh.  We  have  all  heard  their  risking 
insincerity  and  we  have  aB  heard  fliem 
classed  in  the  common  vernacular  as 
"two-faced."  To  many,  Marchbanks 
would  seem  a  burlesque  figure,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Imagination,  and  yet  thore 
are  those  who  give  the  widest  latitude 
to  tenors  and  poets. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author 
considers  Marchbanks  his  trump;  the 
looker-on  is  led  on  to  this  conclusion 
for  the  first  two  acts.  There  is  the 
thought  of  G.  B.  S.  whispering  his 
Shavian  philosophy  into  the  ear  of 
Eugene  continuously.  The  trump  has 
gone  into  another's  sleeve  in  the  con- 
cluding decision  of  Candida! 

As  we  liave  Said,  the  performance  Is 
unusually  weil  Interpreted.  The  con- 
flicting emotions  of  the  rector  were 
neatly  differentiated  by  Mr.  Mowbray. 
Violet  Paget  as  Candida  played  with  a 
requisite  reserve ;  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other there  would  have  been  the  danger 


I    her   "blowing   up.        Air.    West,  as  i 
Marchbanks,     made     his     silly    Irrele-  j 
vancies,  his  poetic  flights,  interesting —  . 
a  part  th.it  could  easily  be  turned  Into  ' 
a  bore,  Mi.ss  Ediss  as  Ml-ss  Garnett,  Mr. 
Cllve  as  the  curate  and  Mr.  Hulse  as  . 
Mr.  Burgess  gave  ne.atly  limned  char- 
acterizations.     What  a  wonderful  trio 
of  "souses"  they  made!    What  a  keen 
reminder  of  days  (hat  are  no  jnore! 

T.  A.  R. 


OLGA  WARREN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Olga  Warren,  coloratura  soprario, 
gave  a  recital  last  night  In  Stelnert 
Hall.  Bertha  Van  Den  Berg  was  the 
pianist.  The  program  was  as  follows  :| 
Handel,  O  Sleep!  Whf  dost  thou  leavel 
me?  Haydn,  My  Mother  bids  me  bind 
my  hair.  Werner's  arrangement  of  Love 
Go  Hang;  Hahn,  L'Heure  exqulse;! 
Aloreau.  Calinerie;  Fourdraln,  Le  Papll- 
lon,  and  Chanson  Norveglenne;  Liszt,' 
Die  Lorelei;  Flack,  Die  Muetter  andi 
Ich  and  Du:  Brahms,  Vergebliches 
.Staendchen;  W^aller,  On  the  W'aters  of 
the  Marsh;  Frd.  Warren,  The  Fiddler  of 
Dooney;  de  Golia,  To  a  Sleeping  Child; 
Hageman,  Do  Not  Go,  My  Love,  and  At 
the  Well. 

Mme.  Warren,  the  concert-bill  In- 
formed us,  a  Texan  by  birth,  studied 
painting  in  Paris  before  she  determined, 
to  be  a  singer.  In  Berlin  she  sang  In 
a  series  of  Mozart's  operas,  appearing 
as  that  mysterious  and  revengeful  per- 
son, the  Queen  of  Night.  Later  she 
\'.a8  a  member  of  the  Denhof  English 
opera  coWipany,  whlcli  went  about  the 
English  provinces  preaching  the  gospel 
Eccording  to  Wagner.  When  the  war 
broke  out  she  returned  to  this  country 
pnd  has  become  known  as  a  concert 
■  inger.  Thus  far  the  program  chron- 
icles. I 

Her  program  last  nlglit  was  pleasingly 
ii-aried.  The  songs  by  Fleck,  seldom, 
Jf  ever  heard  here,  have  character,  one 
inlght  say  distinction,  melodlcally  and  I 
harmonically,  truly  expressive  of  the 
texts.  The  songs  by  Fourdraln  might 
be  regarded  as  In  the  nature  of  an  "In 
Memorlam,"  for  Fourdrain  died  re- 
cently, young,  and  just  before  an  opera 
by  him  was  produced  In  Paris.  We 
had  thought  "Love  Go  Hang"  had  gone 
out  with  Mme.  Nordica.  Mme.  Warren 
gave  as  an  extra  song  Ardltl's  good  old 
waltz  which  she  sang  in  the  good  old 
manner  of  the  sixties.  Let  no  one 
despise  this  waltz,  which  is  something 
more  than  a  display  piece. 

Mme.  Warren  has  an  attractive  stage 
presence;  She  has  evidently  had  experi- 
ence. Her  voice  Is  by  no  means  a 
;il#Bt  one,  fit  only  lor  florid  music.  It 
has  suflTlcient  body  and  color  to  ex- 
press emotions,  to  serve  In  Interpreta- 
tion of  a  wide  range.  Indeed,  one 
would  have  wished  a  purer  lyric  soprano 
quality  for  Hahn's  setting  of  Verlatne  s 
verses.  Mrs.  Warren  showed  no  mean 
skill  as  an  Interpreter.  Song«  of  senti- 
ment, gaity,  ^iffection;  songs 
tlve  and  Intiraate-^l  were  Intelligent^ 
differentiated.  Mme.  Van  Den  Berg 
accompanied  her  tastefully.^ 


MISS  METCALF  GIVES 

PLEASING  RECITAL 

Miss    Katharine    Metcalf.    mezzo-so-  | 
prano.  gave  a  recital  last  night  in  Jor-  j 
dan  hall.    Her  program  read  as  follows; 
Haydn's    Mermaid's    Song.    Air  from 
Gluck's  "Orfeo."  Rubinstein's  Morgen- 
lied.  Eric  Wolf's  Knabe  und  Vellchen; 
Rulie.  Aleine  Scele  by  Strauss;  Wein- 
gartner's     Liebesfeier;     Bruncau's  Pa- 
vane,     Chaussan's  Serenade  Italienne. 
Widor's  Mon  bras  pressait;  Schubert's 
lb      Abendroth.      and      Andle  Laute; 
Brahms  s  Feldeinsansklet;  Hugo  Wolf's 
Verborgenhelt;  Scott's  The  Unforeseen; 
Hebridean   Sea  Reivers;   Song   (arr.  by 
Mr.   Kennedy-Frazer;     thfl  Little  Red 
Lark,  and  Thompson  Stone's  Like  Bar- 
ley Bending.    Walter  Golde  was  the  pi- 
anist. ^,  •  J 
The  program  was  agreeably  varied. 
Miss  Metcalf  has  a  voice  of  good  quality 
which  is  well  controlled.    She  sang  with 
musical  understanding. 


!    Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  thinks; 
I  that  a  poet's  life  and  dispositioni 
'should  not  be  judged  by  his  verses.; 
He    cites    the   example    of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  -who,  he  says,  -was 
not  so  fond  of  children  as  he  said 
■'he  "was  in  his  poems;  that  on  one 
occasion  when  children  were  troop- 
ing to  his  house,  Riley  exclaimed: 
"Good  heavens,  here  come  more  of 
these  little  brats."    Thus  does  Sir 
Arthur  excite  the  indignation  of 
Mr.  Meredith  Nichols6n  and  others, 
•who  are  going  to  investigate  the 
foul  accusation. 

Riley  may  have  used  "brats"  as  .i 
term  of  affection;  as  a  stronger  phrase 
:   doubt  concerning  parentage  is  said 


I  ( 


silliitution.  .Supposij  that 
■d  out  tho  tPrm,  bnrked  It. 
one  go  back  of  the  poctlo 

1  etiiriij*? 

J     But  Sir  Arthur  Is  right  In  hla  general 
I  proposition.  Jamen  Thomson  pxclalmed 
I  m  a  noble  bur.st:  "Fal.sely  luxurloM.s,  will 
not  mnn  awuke."  Tet  he  was  sluRBlsh 
I  :ind  Idlp.    Dr.  Biirnoy,  nnding  him  in 
bed  at  2  P.  Jr.,  asked  him  how  he  came 
fo  Un  so  long.    "Kood,  ninn,  because  I 
had  no  mot-tlve  to  rise."  Thomas  Hood 
^^•a8  a  devoted  husbnnd  and  father;  yet 
read  hl.s  four  domestic  poems,  beelnning 
with  "Hymeneal  Retrospections." 
"Tour  chin.  It  was  one  of  Love's 
favorite  haunts, 
From  Its  dimple  he  could  not  get 
loose; 

Though  now  the  neat  hand  of  a  bar- 
ber It  wants 
Or  a  singe,  like  the  breast  of  a 
goose." 

Uead  the  "Parental  Ode."  "The  Sere- 
nade." In  tho  last  named  the  father  be- 
pins  his  lullaby  angrily  by  calling  his 
son  a  brat. 

Byron  had  much  to  say  aboMt  dashing 
down  cups  of  Samlan  wine,  but  his  fa- 
vorite drink  was  gin.  Martial  took  pains 
t.->  say  In  an  epigram  that  his  life  was 
fliaste  although  his  verses  would  almost 

nvince  one  to  tho  contrary.  One  might 

Ue  a  little  book  In  the  manner  of 
.nc  Disraeli  on  "Tho  Life  Versus  the 

1  Itlngs  of  Authors." 


□  MITTED    WITHOUT  QUESTION 

the  World  'Wags; 
!  rise  to  nominate  for  the  Hall  of 
me  Mr.  .W.  F.  Shaver,  who  Is  noted 
the  last  Issue  of  the  Blade,  the 
use  organ  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
/.or  Company,  as  having  been  ap- 
'nted  their  managing  director  in 
'.issels.  Belgium.  I  trust  that  the 
.lUdPte  will  bo  accepted  even  though 
may  have  a  close  shave. 
I  Boston.  BOLSHEVIK. 


ANOTHER  EXPLANATION 

i  -  the  World  Wags: 

Cat-holes,  the  holes  that  are  dl- 
tly  over  the  capstan,  which  are 
rioyed  in  heaving  the  ship  astern 
a  cable,  or  a  hawse,  called  stern- 
t  " 

oes  this  explain  the  cause  of  the 
icat's  wHdness?  H.  B. 

rookllne. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
the  World  Wags: 

V.r  more  years  than  I  care  to  re- 
Perclval  Knight's  song,  "I've  Got 
rotter,  Always  Merrj'  and  Bright" 
been   the   never-failing  means  of 
^ng  me  out  of  a  fit  of  "blue.s"  or 
r  depression.s.  The  memorv  of  that 
letic,    drooped,    ihin    figure,  dole- 
■  announcing  that  he  was  "always 
ry  and  brlghf  lust  naturally  makes 
corners   of  on^'s  mouth  curl  up 
a  good   "motter."  Dr.   Cone  hira- 
could  not  Improve  on  It.  Julia  San- 
son was  In  that  comedy,  sweet  and 
rming  as  always,  and  with  a  most 
l  ious  Irish  brogue.  "Payches"  I  can 
r  her  saying— referring  to  the  group 
-omely  young  persons  surrounding 
ale  member  of  the  cast.  Not  Percl- 
I'm    sure— he.    poor   jockey,  was 
■r    surrounded    by    anything,  but 
•n  and  his  "motter"  seeme*  to  be 
only  consolation  for  the  beef.>;teaks 
'night  not  eat  if  he  was  to  remain 
ey-thm.     Vale,     Perclval— sit  ti-bl 
'  EL  PIXHK-Y 


THE    SPEARMINT  ENTRY 

asked  from  whence  our  candidate 
million  chins  will  chime  It, 
He  comes  from  Californy 
And  Its  jiLstly  famous  climate."  :' 

hatdock:. 

ADD  "THE   FRENCH  PERIL" 

(Prom  the  Chrlsman,  III.,  Courier) 
We  wish  to  apologize  to  Mrs.  Orville 
verholt.    In  our  paper  la.'t  week  we 
Id  as  a^heading,  -Mrs.  Overholt  has 
fg  Feet."    The  word  we  meant  to  use 
a  French  word,  pronounced  the  same 
ny.    but   spelled    fete.     It    means  a' 
"lebration,   and  Is  considered  a  verv  1 
ny  word. 


SMALL  TOWN  NEWS 

s  the  World  Wag?: 

Thofio  excerpts  from  the  HunkervUle 

ugle  Blast  of  April  22,  1818;  albeit  a 

ttle   stale   from   a   tiemporal  earthly 

andtjolnt,    have    a   rfertaln  perennial 

esl*jie?»9. 

We  stop  the  press  to  announce  that 
le  population  of  the  "town  was  In- 
eased  by  two  early  this  morning  at 
16  house  of  Joseph  and  Kaniantha 
Hen.  who  were  niarried  last  July  for 
u  first  time,  and  only  once  a L  that, 
me  of  our  good  peoole  thought  that 
marriage  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
as  only  half  a  marriage;  but  the  re- 
ilts  have  exceeded  anljicipatlons. 
A  hen  belonging  to  the  Widow  Cilley 
Id  an  egg  which  Immediately  hatched 
to  a  live  chicken.  Evidently  the  last 
;s  of  the  litter  was  not  laid,  owing 
•obably  to  a  constriction  of  the  duct, 
he  condition  of  heat  and  moisture 
ere  just  right  for  development,  the 
mstriction  resolved  the  21st  day.  and 


'•'  "  'I.,;:  .  111.  t.iliik  it  liu.s  l„.cii 
laid  a  long  lime.  Instead  of  perceiving 

;that  It  stayed  In  the  hen  a  long  time. 

.  I.'ut  tho  Ignorance  of  city  folks  about 
the  things  of  real  life  Is  prodigious. 
Oeacoii    Hob     Nelson   «nd  Chlnny 

iCoodfeUow  settled  tho  question  of  Pre- 
valent Grace  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
.•\t  the  close  of  the  .seanco  Ohiney  ex- 
changed part  of  one  thumb  for  a  third 
of  Hob's  left  ear.     Such  an  exchange 

'oi   mementoes  seems  to  us  to  border 
on  the  sentimental.        W.  C.  RQgE. 
-Asliiand. 

ADD  "HORRORS  OF  WAR" 

the  World  Wags: 

While  attending  a  film  play  recently, 
1  ."saw  In  a  news  reel  the  ceremony  of 
unveiling  a  bronze  tablet  erected  to 
tho  memory  of  one  of  our  national 
"nefoea  who  was  killed  In  the  war.  It 
was  an  Ur.prt^si-VG  ceremony.  Ovar  the 
l.Tblct  was  an  American  flag,  while 
mouped  about  stood  men  of  eminence, 
.lesirous  of  doing  honor  to  the  dead 
soldier.  When  the  flag  was  withdrawn, 
there  was  disclosed  a  commemorative 
."entice.  In  which  occurred  the  pos- 
sessive ,  case  of  the  pronoun  "it" 
formed  with  an  apostrophe.  There, 
tcraven  in  bronze  across  the  heart  of 
America's  honored  dead,  stands  an  or- 
thographical error  which,  though  com- 
mon, is  inexcusable. 

This  Is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one 
would  eitpect  to  find  in  a  nation  whose 
foundation  was  laid  on  the  corner- 
stone of  education.  One  may  perhaps 
condone  tne  thousands  of  mistakes  such 
as  this  that  occur  in  books  and  maga- 
zines, on  the  ground  of  careless  proof- 
reading; but  when  one  sees  an  error 
permanently  ingrafted  in  bronze  for 
thousands  of  eyes  to  read,  may  one  not 
ask  what  the  matter  isX 

Hajn-ard.  '27.         Q.  XK  HAWLET. 

GORDON'S  OLYMPIA  —  "Flaming 
Touth,"  a  film  of  the  novel  by  Warner 
Fabian.  The  cast  Includes  Colleen 
Moore,  Milton  Sills,  Alyrtle  Stedman, 
Elliot  Dexter  and  others. 

"Flaming  Touth"  might  have  been 
merely  another  picture  of  the  "flapper" 
whistling  away  convention  and  dancing 
to  tunes  of  reckless  gaiety.  Since  the 
.u  Fitzgerald's  stories 

of  her  she  has  been  subject  for  more  or 
less  Interested  bantlr.  But  Warner 
f  ablan's  somewhat  sensational  treatise, 
read  In  seclu-sion  -  by  discreet  voung 
ladles  in  preparatory  schools,  has  been 
made  mto  a  highly-arausing  film,  now 
and  then  coated  with  a  sentimental 
Veneer. 

T^,^'"*'  "faPPers"  and  there  are 

philosophers."  there  are  midnight  and 
morning  frolics  characterized  by  the 
restlessness  of  the  dilettante  and 
straight-banged  girls  who  smoke  their 
cigarets  with  careful  carelessness  and 
arink  their  cocktails  with  animus,  and 
there  is  a  woman,  Mona  Fentriss,  who 
dies  because  she  "has  taken  her  fun 
%vhere  she  had  found  it." 

Then  with  her  daughter,  Patricia, 
begins  the  second  generation.  From  her 
nrst  shy  advances  to  her  systematic 
flirtations  talk  of  the  comparative 
values  of  "red"  and  "white"  kisses,  as 
played  by  Colleen  Moore,  she  is  vivid 
minx  ^    captivating  little 

Cary  Scott,  who  had  loved  her  moth- 
er, returns  to  the  scene  and  succumbs 
to  the  insistent  coaxing  of  Pat  But 
forewarned  by  the  unfortunate  marri- 
age of  her  sisters,  she  decides  not  to 
marry.  Then,  with  seasoned  ardor,  she 
advances  into  a  mpre  bohemian  galaxy 
and  when  the  attentions  of  a  dribbling 
Mohnist  become  too  obnoxious  she  dives 
trorn  the  deck  of  the  boat,  and,  one 
rnlght  add,  "a  sadder  and  wiser  girl," 
she  agrees  to  marry  Scott. 

Ben  Lyon  as  the  ardent  young  athlete 
who  would  marry  Pat.  and  Mvrtle 
Meadman,  as  Mona  Fentriss,  as  well  as 
the  .substantial  presense  of  such  old 
favorites  as  Elliott  Dexter  and  Milton 
fMiis,  add  to  the  popularity  of  the 
piece.  But  Colleen  Moore  Indeed  proves 
herself  a  full-fledged  actress,  coquettish 
and  yet  equal  to  the  more  emotional 
moments.  q 
LOEW'S  STATE— "The  Light  That 
Failed,"  a  film  version  of  Kipling's 
novel.    The  cast  Includes: 

Dit-k  Heldar  Percy  Marmont 

Torpenhow    David  Torrence 

Maisle  Wells'  Slgrid  Holmqulst 

Bessie   Jaccfuellne  Logan 

This  Is  at  least  the  third  version  of 
The  Light  That  Failed,  "  and  the  sec- 
ond   in     which    Percy    Marmont  has 
played:  the  earlier  one  was  in  the  days 
when    he    had    not    yet    played  Mark 
Sabre.    Here- Is  Kipling's  story  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  with  Malsle  no 
longer  a  determined  art  student  room- 
ing  with  the   Illusive   red-haired  girl, 
and   coolly   disregarding   Dick  Heldar. 
This   Maisle    Is   singularly   devoted  to 
Dick  and  her  early  memory  of  him;  In  i 
fact  she  does  nothing  else  but  think  of  | 
him,  whether  in  her  rooms  in  London.  ' 
or  in  Paris,  or  In  lonely  musings  by  the 
sea.  I 
But,    merely    makln.g    Maisle    a  lay 


fjlven  to  Iho  carlkr  liiiiis  and  to  111'- 
Iilay,  does  not  rob  this  old  favorite  of 
Its  pathetic  eloquence.  There  Is  still 
Dick  Heldar,  aa  Percy  Marmont  plays 
him — a  solitary  flgure,  more  at  one  with 
his  terrier  Hinkle  and  his  easel  than' 
with  either  Malsle  or  Torpenhow.  And, 
when  Hes.sie.  the  street  waif  of  uncer- 
tain leanings  and  moro  uncertain  tem- 
pers, slashed  Heldar's  picture,  there 
were  even  agonized  sights  In  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  picture  opens  with  a  glimpse  of 
Dick  and  Malsle  playing  »t  shooting 
along  a  shelving  sea  coa,tt;   then,  to 

!  Port  Said,  In  the  cafe  of  JInie.  BInat. 

j  where  Dick,  now  a  vagrant  artist, 
sketches  where  he  will.  The  three 
jolly  English  Journalists  arrive,  and 
Torpenhow  advises  Dick  to  Join  them. 
There  Is  a  brief  Interlude  in  the  Soudan, 
with  Its  Inevitable  late  fronds,  and 
oiLrushlng  Arabs.  Dick  returns  to 
England,  acclaimed  an  artist,  but  with 
a  remembered  sabre  wound. 

The  befriending  of  Bessie,  who  in 
the  person  of  Jacquellna  Logan,  adopts 
the  white  topped  boots  and  umbrella 
of  the  Sadie  Thompson  of  "Rain,"  he 
posing  as  Dick's  model  for  what  is  to 
be  his  great  work,  fend  Dick's  blind- 
ness, are  all  well  known  household 
tales.  But  Percy  Marmount  really 
played  Dick  with  apppreclatlon.  and  a 
fresh  touch.  David  Torrence.  as  Tor- 
penhow. lacked  lustre,  and  the  Malsle 
of  Slgrid  H'llmqulst  was  pecullarily 
inapt.  She  should  never  have  been  cast 
for  the  part.  Yet,  because  of  the  ap- 
peal of  the  original  story,  the  picture 
still  has  Interest.  E.  G. 


GERTRUDE  TINGLEY 

r  By  PHILIP  HALE 

'  Gertrude  Tlngley,  mezzo-contralto, 
:gave  a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Handel, 
Aria  of  Gismonda  In  "Ottone"  and  "Si, 
tra  I  ceppi"  from  "Berenice";  Ravel, 
Sainte;  Wider,  "L'Abeille";  Chausson, 
Le  Temps  des  Lllas;  Bax,  Berceuse  and 
Femmes.  battez  vos  Mai-ys;  Sinigaglia, 
Triste  Sera  and  Stornello;  Respighi, 
Nevicata;  Bossi,  Canto  d'Aprlle;  Bax, 
Cradle  Song  and  Rann  of  Exile;  Griffes, 
Feast  of  Lanterns;  Scott,  Night  Song; 
Shaw,  Easter  Carol.  Mrs.  Mary  Shaw 
Swain  was  the  accompanist. 

Miss  Tingley  had  arranged  an  unusu- 
ally Interesting  program.  By  accident, 
or  purposely,  she  chose  a  song  from 
Handel's  "Ottone."  which  was  the  most 
popular  of  his  operas  In  London,  and  I 
one  from  "Berenice,"  which  met  with 
no  favor  at  all.  The  great  Cuzzonl  made 
her  first  appearance  In  London  In  "Ot- 
tone," having  been  engaged  at  the  then 
enormous  salary  of  £2000  for  the  sea- 
son. After  the  second  performance  the  ! 
music  and  the  singers  pleased  so  greatly 
that  four  guineas  were  asked  for  each 
ticket.  The  air  chosen  by  Miss  Tingley 
is  in  Handel's  noble  manner,  while  tlw 
air  from  "Berenice."  In  the  convention- 
ally florid  style  of  the  period.  Is  re- 
deemed by  the  beauty  of  the  middle  sec- 
tion In  graver  vein. 

In  the  second  group  the  beautiful 
"Sainte"  of  Ravel  and  Chausson's 
"Temps  des  Lllas,"  with  Its  wild  regret 
and  melancholy,  were  conspicuous, 
though,  while  Miss  Tingley  compre- 
hended the  mood  of  Ravel,  the  music  is 
not  suited  to  her  voice. 

The  songs  of  Sinigaglia  have  charac- 
ter which  the  one  by  Bossi  lacks.  Res- 
pighi's  "Nevicata"  recalls  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  vocafl  and  harmonic  treat- 
ment, the  "Snow"  by  Lie,  although 
there  is  no  deliberate  imitation.  Shaw, 
if  the  praise  of  English  critics  is  to  be 
taken  mto  consideration,    must  have 

written  beter  songs  than  this  "Easter 
Carol."  Bax's  two  Irish  songs  have  a 
singular  charm,  and  they  went  well 
with  those  by  Griffes  and  Scott. 

All  In  all,  a  program  of  effective  va- 
riety and  unusual  worth. 

Miss  Tingley's  vocal  fortune  Is  in  her 
tones  of  pure  contralto  quality.  Of  late 
years  she  has  been  extending  the  com- 
pass upwards.  These  .  upper  tones, 
while  she  has  them  under  better  con- 
trol than  when  we  last  heard  her,  are 
still,  and  perhaps  inevitably,  the  weak- 
est part  of  her  voice,  the  least  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  interpretation.  Con- 
traltos with  enviable  voices  seem  pos- 
sessed to  Ignore  Nature's  gift;  to  strive 
after  tones  that  at  the  best  are  In  the 
range  of  pure  but  mediocre  sopranos. 
More  than  one  genuine  contralto  h^ 
thus  come  to  grief,  fondly  believing 
that  yme  and  study  would  give  what 
nature  denied. 

With  this  exception,  the  elnglng  of 
Miss  Tingley  deserves  warm  praise.  Her 
delivery  of  florid  passages  was  fluent 
and  distinct.  Her  control  of  breath 
allowed  her  to  phrase  In  an  Intelligently 
musical  and  rhetorical  manner.  As  the 
program  was  varied,  so  was  her  inter- 
pretation. The  music  served  her  in  the 
expression  of  widely  differing  moods, 
sentiments  and  emotions,  and  she  was 
thus  in  turn  lyrical,  dramatic,  gay,  con- 
templative, passionate. 

Mr?.  Swain  accompanied  admirably. 
Her  task  was  not  always  an  easy  one. 


Grtaler  boston  to  warrant  pf  rlonortii'  e.i 
of  "Oedipus"  for  a  second  week.  This 
was  to  bo  expected.  There  were  not 
enough  to  fill  the  Boston  Opera  House 
or  half  fill  It  during  one  week.  A  mis- 
take was  made  in  the  announcement  of 
a  fortnight's  performancri<.  tor  not  a 
few.  poHtponing,  wjuld  have  BW<^llcn  the 
audlen^s  of  the  iffst  week. 


T'lays  like  "Oedipus"  appeal  to  a  spe- 
cial audience.  They  should,  of  course, 
make  a  wide  appeal,  but  they  don't. 
When  Mounet-Splly  played  Oedipus  In 
London.  SO  years  ago.  William  Archer 
wrote  that  the  general  public,  not  hav- 
ing the  absorbing  Interest  It  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  for  speclaUsts,  It  was  not 
surprising  to  sec  a  comparatively  mea- 
gre house.  "But  I  should  at  least  have 
expected  all  tho  specialists— to  wit,  the 
dramatic  critics— to  be  at  their  posts  on 
so  rare  an  occasion  as  the  production  In 
London  of  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles.  They 
may  have  been  present — but  If  so  their 
raptures  must  have  struck  them  speech- 
less, for  I  searehed  the  morning  papers 
in  vain  for  a  notice  of  the  event.  Sev- 
eral of  them  contained  careful  appre- 
ciations of  a  play  named  'Fireworks'; 
but  of  the  'Oedipus  Tjxannus'  never  a 
word !" 

Sir  John  Martin  Harvey  could  not 
make  this  complaint  In  Boston.  The 
newspapers  paid  as  generous  attention 
to  Sophocles  a."  they  would  have  paid 
to  a  new  play  by  George  M.  Cohan  or 
the  latest  edition  of  Mr.  Zlegfeld's 
Follies. 

As  the  classically  robed  Theban 
populace  rushed  down  the  aisles  crying 
on  Oedipus  for  help.  It  was  painfully 
evident  to  those  in  the  audience  seated 
near  the  aisles  that  the  ancient  The- 
bans  were  not  given  to  morning,  after- 
noon or  evening  baths. 


At  school  we  were  taught  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  ill-fated  hero 
"Ed.lpus."  The  English  prefer  "E,- 
dipus."  This  difference  in  pronuncia- 
tion excited  scholastic  comment,  so  the 
production  of  the  tragedy  last  week  was 
not  wholly  in  vain. 


Kemp-Stillings.  violinist,  and  Frances 
Newsom,  soprano,  will  give  a  concert  In 
Stelnert  hall  tonight.  Miss  Stillings  and 
Harry  Anik  will  play  a  violin  sonata  by 
Blber,  born  in  1644;  Scott's  "Tallahas.see 
Suite,"  and  a  group  of  small  pieces,  one 
of  her  own  composition.  Miss  Newsom 
will  sing  arias  by  Verdi  and  Puccini, 
also  songs  by  Haydn,  Schubert,  Strauss, 
Liszt.  Chaljrier.  Stillings,  Watts,  Aren- 
sky  and  Joslen. 

Miss  Stillings,  whose  talent  has  been 
recognized  here  before,  is  described  on 
the  program  as  a  "vlolinlste."  Now  a 
"violinlste"  in  French  .Is  of  the  mascu- 
line or  feminine  persuasion;  there  Is  no 
distinction  of  sex.  In  English  CamHlrf 
Urso,  Maud  Powell.  Miss  Parlow  and 
other  women  are  known  as  "violinists," 
and  a  final  "e."  like  the  "e"  in 
"pianiste,  '  is  willio\it  meaning. 


Mr.  Newman's  Travel  Talk  about  the 
Amazon  river  tomorrow  night  and 
Saturday  afternoon  should  be  unusually 
interesting. 


Geraldine  Farrar  was  announced  to 
sing  last  night  In  the  municipal  audito- 
rium in  Atlanta,  after  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches  had  barred  their  doors 
against  her.  Which  shows  that  press 
agents  aren't  what  they  used  to  be. 
Walter  Duggan.  or  any  regular  old  time 
press  agent,  would  not  only  have  had 
the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists  bar 
Geraldine.  but  he  would  have  also  gotl  \ 
the  Christians,  the  Episcopalians,  the  ] 
Lutherans,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventlsts  to  lock  her  out.  Likewise 
the  state  guard  would  have  been  called 
out  to  keep  Geraldine  out  of  the  munic- 
ipal auditorium  and  she  would  have 
sung  her  concert  clinging  to  the  flagpole 
on  the  dome  of  the  State  House. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


M.  S.  wishes  to  know  if  "That  Comical 
Brown"  ever  acted  at  the  Old  Howard. 

TRIOLET  ON  "DIE  M  EISTERSI  NO  ER" 

A  Wagner  fan  invited  me 

(.A.h.  had  I  never  gone!)  i 
"Die    Mei.otersinger"    piece    to  see: 
A  Wagner  fan  invited  me 
To  but  a  shrill  cacophany — 

To  shrieks  let  forth  as  song.  .  .  . 
\  Wagner  fan  invited  me: 
.\h.  had  I  never  gone'. 


-I^ench. 


At  the  Symphony  concerts  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  ^Saturday  evening,  Mr. 
Bauer  will  pla#  Brahms's  second  con- 
certo. The  orchestral  pieces  '»IH  be  the 
overture  to  "Polyeucte."  by  Dukas; 
Paine's  overture  to  "Oedipus  Rex."  Pre- 


lii.io  .0  Ac.  I.I  of  "Ti.st.tn  ai.d  Isolde" 
i  and  the  Alborada  del  Gracloso  by  Ravel. 
'  -nhlcli.  'orlfflnally  a  piano  piece,  was 
brought  out  In  this  country  In  Its  or- 
chestral foini  by  the  BoBton  Musical 
Association  led  by  Mr.  J^^ngy. 

Percy  Grainger  will  play  the  piano  In 
Jordan  liali  next  Saturday  afternoon. 
MuBlc  Ivy  Chopin,  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Han- 
ilel.  Schumann.  Dellus,  Salakirev. 

Next  Saturaay  John  McCormack  at 
Symphojij-  hal'.;  Misoha  Elman  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House;  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  St.  James  The- 
atre. Tlie.se  concerts  will  be  tn  the  af- 
ternoon at  3:30  o'^ock.  In  the  evening 
the  People's  Chora!  TSnlon. 

I    LOVE   MY  PUBLIC 
•I  lo\e   my  public,   my  public  loves 
me."— Amellta  Galll-Curol  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 

I  loff  my  public,  my  public  loft  me, 
I  am  so  happy  as  a  bird  in  ze  tree; 
I  loff  Shecawgo,  but  InsuU!— thees 
Sam  I — 

Ah:  a  bas:  sacre  blu!  dlablo!  cuss  dam! 
—Chicago  News. 


yc-t  prepaiej  to  sing  these  arias  in  puT 
lie..    Her  voice  Is  a  light,  pure  soprano 
of  agreeable  quality.    It  Is  flexible  and 
1  at  the  same  time  capable  of  expressing 
'  gentle  sentiments.    No  doubt  .she  was 
I  not  wholly  at  ease,   making   her  first 
,'  appearance.     We  believe  that  she  can 
.>iing  still  more  acceptably  than  she  did: 
and  that  as  the  years  go  by,  if  she  will 
,  study  intelligently,  she  will  be  a  gra- 
cious apparition  in  the  concert  hall. 


VVe  commend  these  words  of  Mr. 
Pierre  Veber  in  La  Liberie,  to  all  Ameri-' 
cans  that  go  to  Paris  expecting — hop-' 
ing? — to  fln^  it  a  Bink  of  iniquity:  ■ 

"If  you  have  brought  from  Chicago  j 
your  sleeping  pig  to  awaken  it  in  Paris, 


d  their  courtship,  and 
napped  out  for  them 
right  througii  to  their  wedding  day. 
Somehow  the  standardization  of  in- 
.stinctlve  expression  seamed  to  be  lack- 
ing in  allure,  but  the  follow-up  will  ap- 
peal to  many.  It's  a  soul-searcher. 
,  "Could  anything  be  more  disappointing 
than  a  blunder  on  one's  wedding  day?  " 
he  asks,  and  a  chorus  of  mixed,  rasping 
voices  of  those  who  know  tells  the  Wag- 
ging World  that  nothing  ever  was. 

"Do  you  commit  blunders  that  make 
porters  smile?"  For  myself.  I  hope  so. 
Porters  lead  burdensome  lives,  and  if 
one  may  do  but  a  little  to  lighten  and 
brighten  them  in  the!-  corners  below 
stairs  it  seems  inhuman  not  to  do  It. 


[  !  you  are  wrong." 


Molnar  s  play,  "The  Swaji,"  has  not 
been  seen  here.  In  New  York  there  is 
discussion  concerning  the  table  etiquette 
displayed  in  it.  Audiences  eagerly  ob- 
serve characters  eating  on  the  stage, 
and  if  the  comic  man  takes  huge  bits 
and  cannot  speak  distinctly,  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  audience  strikes  the  roof. 
John  Auerhas.  writing  to  the  New  York 
Time.",  says  that  the  play  as  produced 
in  \'ienna  aimed  to  show  that  even  at 
royal  tables  a  "legere  attitude"  is  fre- 
quently the  order  of  the  day. 

"As  to  'fish  furniture,"  as  it  were.  In 
continental  Europe,  fish  Is  piloted  to 
the  department  of  the  interior  by  means 
of  two  forks,  Tn  England  knife  and 
fork  are  used,  whereas  in  America,  from 
my  observation,  a  knife  is  used  to  re- 
move the  large  bone  of  the  insh  b"t  the 
nsh  Itself  is  eaten  with  the  fork  held  in 
the  right  hand,  and  not  with  knife  and 
fork,  a.s  the  players  do  on  the  stage. 
Furthermore,  the  prince  in  the  Mennese 
version  is  rather  more  diffident  and  em 
barrassod  than  the  prince  in  the  Ameri 
can  version,  so  suavely  and  surely 
played  by  Philip  Merlvale." 

In  "The  Swan"  does  any  royal  person 
or  any  guest  at  a  royal  table  comb  his 
moustache  over  his  soup?  We  have  seen 
Germans  of  high  degree  do  this  at  table 
d  hote,  also  comb  and  brush  their  hair 
between  courses.  For  three  years  in 
Germany  we  seldom  saw  a  native,  male 
or  female,  who  was  not  an  intrepid 
knife-swallower,  AVe  shall  not  soon 
forget  Therese  Malten  at  Bayreuth,  con- 
veying a  brown  sauce,  scraped  on  her 
plate,  to  her  mouth  while  she  chattered 
knowinely  about  Wagnerian  art. 


ELEGANTIAE  ARBITER  i. 

As  the  World  Wags:  i  i 

I    have    recently    received    a    small  i 
pamphlet  on  the  cover  of  which,  in-  i  ■ 
scribed    upon    a    heraldic    scroll    with  H 
hansom  cab  "trottant"  as  crest,  appears  L 
the  question:    "What  Is  Best  Society?" t"; 
It  was  with  some  little  uplift  of  the 
\  eye  that  I  dwelt  upon  the  thought  that!; 
\  appeal  should  be  made  to  me  to  define  , 
!  the  Indefinable,  and  in  this  state  of  mind  N 
1  I  started  to  peruse  the  pamphlet. 
,'j     On  the  first  page  appeared  in  largest 
type  the  comforting  assurance:  "It  is  | 
not  Sinful  to  be  Common,"  and  then  ;, 
the   damning   "But."     The  suggestion 
latent  there   that  I  was  to  learn  and 
not  to  teach  led  to  hasty  glances  fur- 
ther, and,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  the 
blazoned  fraud  was  but  a  come-on  to 
buy  a  bookful  of  Good  Manners,  an  in- 
vitation filled  with  tacit  insult  in  itself. 
Whereupon  my  uplifted  Ego  sank  back 
again    into    the    farm    boots    I  wear 
around  the  place." 


Kemp  Stillings  and  Frances 
Newsom  in  Steinert  Hall 


DISTRESSED  FEMALES 
According  to  the  atmosphere  created 
by  the  pamphlet.  Best  Society  Is,  like 
Boston,  a  state  of  mind,  but  unlike  your 
fair  city  on  the  flats,  one  where  faith  is 
lacking,  hope  lost  or  hanging  by  a 
thread,  and  charity  unknown.  Illus- 
trating this  the  artist  shows  the  picture 
Qt  the  distraught  face  and  palpitating 
torso  of  a  young  woman  who  has  chosen 
the  wrong  tool  for  the  first  course  at 
j  dinner.  One  Bee.=!  that  all  faith  in  her 
,  own  judgment  is  forever  fled.  Her  hope 
of  conveying  her  fruit  cocktail,  mleer- 
able  substitute  that  It  Is,  from  its  con- 
tainer to  its  destination  with  a  fork 
seems  slim  within  the  time  limit.  Tlie 
yo:ui,g  man  at  her  .side,  much  resembling 
Mayor  Curley,  is  looking  at  her  much 
as  Hizzoner  must  look  at  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Loyal  Coalition.  He 
.chows  no  charity  for  her  whose  first 
step  haa  been  a  false  one.  "Her  forced 
.Simile,  her  attempts  to  talk  and  her 
.struggle  to  appear  happy  only  added  to 
the  outward  signs  of  shame.  So  an 
otherwise  happy  evening  was  turned 
into  an  occasion  of  humiliation  and  re- 
gret." Apparently  the  waiter  took  the 
cocktail  away  from  her. 


NO  SOLOMON  NEEDED 

There  is  a  series  of  test  que.stion3  to 
try  upon  one's  self.  '^I'hen  they  are  not 
obscure  they  do  not  seem  difficult. 

Who  should  follow  the  usher  at  a  the- 
atre, man  or  woman?  There  does  not 
see.m  to  be  any  sex  question  here.  If 
the  usher  has  your  check,  keep  after 
him.  whatever  you  are, 

.\t  wWch  side  of  the  lady  should  a 
gentleman  sit  at  a  dinner  of  four?" 
"The  lady"  Implies  that  there  l.<;  but 
one  lady  present.  A  gentleman  should 
sit  at  her  right,  a  gentleman  at  her  left 
and  the  other  fellow  opposite  her.  They 
might  match  for  choice  of  seats. 

At  which  side  should  the  owner  of 
the  automobile  sit?  As  this  question  im- 
mediately follows  the  other,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  it  is  a  sort  of  corollary  to 
it.  If  it  is,  the  owner  of  the  car  should 
sit  at  the  lady's  right  as  the  place  of 
honor.  If  all  these  gentlemen  own  cars 
the  one  with  the  most  expensive  car 
.■should  sit  there.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  question  relates  to  sitting  in  the 
car,  that  depends  on  where  the  wheel  is 
if  lie  drives  himself,  and  whether  he  is 
drunk  or  sober. 

Which  hand  should  a  man  use  to  tip 
his  hat?  If  over  the  right  eye,  the  right 
hand.    The  left  eye,  then  the  left  hand. 

In  closing,  it  i.s  asked  "Should  a  man 
put  on  a  woman's  rubbers?"  Never,  if 
she  needs  them, 

Amherst,  N,  H,         ABEL  ADAMS. 


of  charucterizstion,  nor  an.\  of  ;ii 
poetry  that  alone  could'  make  it  t^il'  v 
r.ble.  Tearful  at  the  .start,  dolfful  all 
its  way,  It  i.s  relieved  by  only  one  or 
two  episodes  which  woulS  give  a  cer- 
tain type  of  actress  a  fair  opportunity 
for  effects. 

But  .Mme.  Duse  scorns  effects.  Yes- 
terday, indeed,  she  seemed  deliberately 
to  piish  tliem  out  of  her  way,  legiti- 
mate ones  at  that,  in-  a  play  of  this 
sort  her  determined  quest  for  constant- 
ly quiet  means  of  exnression  could  only 
end  in  monotony.  Whethrr  or  not  she 
still  has  the  vitality  '>f  temperament  to 
rouse  a  spectator's  feelings  is  a  ques- 
tion that  each  individual  person  in  the 
.-ludience  can  best  answer  for  himself. 
Some  people  found  only  technique  to 
admire. 

Mr.  Benassl.  who  Is  quite  willing  to 
make  effects  when  they  are  demanded. 

worked  his  one  scene  up  to  a  fine  climax 
with  excellent  theatric  skill,  and  he 
played  the  disagreeable  role  of  a  vulgar 
young  whelp  with  vivid  powers  of  sug- 
gestion and  yet  with  a  hice  restraint. 
Admirably,  too.  Miss  lone  Marino 
played  her  short  scenes.  The  others 
all  did  well.  The  audience  filled  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  theatre. 

R.  R.  G. 


jo  dors: 
Puccini. 
"Gianni 
lul  from 
Am  the 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Kemp  StlUlngs,  violinist,  and  Frances 
Newsom,  soprano,  gave  a  concert  last 
night  In  Steinert  hall.  Biber's  Sonata, 
G  minor,  was  played  by  Miss  Stillings 
and  Harry  Anlk,  the  accompanist.  The 
violin  solo  ipieces  were  as  follows: 
Scott,  Tallahassee  Suite;  Stillings, 
Mood;  Hubay,  Der  Schmetterling;  Zar- 
zyckl.  Mazurka.  Songs:  Haydn,  Reci- 
tative and  Aria  from  "The  Creation"; 
Schubert,  Du  hist  die  Ruh';  Strauss, 
Staendchen;  Liszt,  O,  quand 
Chabrler,  Les  petlts  canards; 

0  mio  babbino  caro  from 
Schlcchi";   Verdi,   Ah,   fors  e 

,  "La    Traviata":    Stillings.  I 
j  Wind:    Watts,    The    Little  Shepherd's 

.Song;  Arensky,  The  Little  Fish's  Song; 
I  Josten,    Wind    Flowers;    Russian  Folk 

Song,  The  Three  Cavaliers  (arr.  by 
i  Schlndler). 

Exhumations  take  place  occasionally 

In  the  concert  hall  and  corpses  are 
I  brought  before  the  sight  of  the  people, 
j  Sometimes  the  corpse  shows  signs  of 

life.     This  could  hardly  be  said  of  the 

sonata,  written  by  the  presumably 
j  honest  Heinrlch  Ignaz  Pranz  Biber,  a 
i  Czech  composer  and  fiddler  of  the  17th 
1  century.  The  rapid  movements  that 
I  pleased  were  In  the  violin  bow,  not  in 

the  music  itself.  The  most  valuable 
I  pages  of  the  sonata  were  the  little  slow 
;  measures  which  might  have  been  the  j 
'voice  of  the  composer,  complaining  that 
'  his  rest  had  been  disturbed.  | 
j  Miss  Stllllngs's  musical  nature  and  | 
'  serious  purpose  have  been  known  here  j 

ever    since    she    played    in   public   as  ] 

1  Katharine  Stillings.  a  young  girl,  .^n  i 
j  audience  that  filled  the  hall  applauded  I 
I  her  last  night  for  her  fluency  and  spirit. 

j  Miss  Newsom.  greatly  daring,  put  "With 
j  Verdure   Clad"   and    "Ah!    fors   e  lul", 
on   her  program.     Young,  with  an  in-  1 
gratiatins-   stage   presence,    she    Is  not 


IN  MODO  SOCRATICO 
The  author  ad  pts  th3  S  c  a  le  method 
of  imparting  wisdom.  "Would  you  eat 
corn  on  the  cob  this  way?"  he  inquires, 
and  the  artist  shows  a  young  lady  hold- 
ing an  ear  of  corn  daintily  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  Anyone  with  any  knowledge 
of  the  operaiion  of  nature's  laws  knows 
that  a  well-buttered,  swiftly  rotating 
ear  of  corn  is  far  too  slippery  -  to  be 
secure  in  such  a  tenuous  grasp.  Both 
hands,  more  fingers  at  each  end.  and 
both  elbows  firmly  on  the  table  is  the 
better  way. 


WHO   IS   A  GENTLEMAN? 

Many  social  philosophers  have  sought 
to  give  the  true  definition  of  a  gentle- 

.  man?    It  has  remained  undone  till  now. 
"What  man  wants  to  spread  his  nap- 
kin over  his  lap  like  a  tablecloth  while 

■  a  gentleman  opens  only  one  fold?" 
There  we  have  it.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  common  though  not  sinful  man 
and  the  gentle  of  the  species  is  clearly 
drawn  for  the  first  time.  Here  lies  the 
reason  for  the  rule,  for  all  those  social 
mandates  have  their  own,  most  gen- 
erally sound.  The  means  of  the  com- 
mon man  are  modest  and  his  wardrobe 
small.  His  common  mind  occupies  it- 
self with  common  things,  and  he  thinks 
tn  protect  his  raiment  from  catastrophe 
with  his  well-spread  napery.  The  gen- 
tleman, on  the  other  hand,  is  presum- 
iblv  affluent.  His  wardrobe  is  ex- 
tensive. His  mind  dwells  on  the 
weather,  the  stock  market,  bootlegging 
and  the  ladies.  He  doesn't  care  whether 
.he  spills  soup  or  gravy  on  his  "pants 
or  not. 


As  the  World  Wags: 
Surely  you  must  have  some  encomium 
!  to   bestow   upon   the  bright,  hustling, 
wide-awake    band    of     Pioneers  who 
staked  out  the  town  of  Goodnight,  Tex. 
Brookline.  H.  JAY. 

miSlFAWEAK  i 
MEDfMFORDlJ 

■     BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE— Eleoii.  ; 
Duse    in    "Cosi   Sia,"   drama   in  tli 
acts,  by  Tonimaso  Gallarali-Scotti.  l  i 

"  duced  by  F.  Ray  Comstock  and  Mori 
Gest.      The  cast: 

The    Mother  Eleonora.  Dnsp 

The   «rin   Memo  Benassi 

The    Katiier  T-eo  OlianclinI 

•  The    nocim-  Alfredo  Robert 

The  A^eterinary  I'ljo  Galvanl 

AKIna'  ■  l'-"lf  Hoberti 

Gem"  a   -"^"ii  .Morino 

Mari  •  lone  Morino 

The  Blind  One  *''j""'%!,^.^r!' 

Tiio  I'rinnlP   .\  fredo  Rolicrt 

me   t-riPPie   orlEirnlini 

The  Kaoristan  L'?o  Orlaniiim 

Over  30  vears  ago.  when  Mme.  Duse 
'was   first    making   her    f^uropean  wayj 
outside  of  Itady.  a  critic  of  high  degree 
made  the  comment  that  the  new  aetress 
carried  her  scorn  of  artifice  to  so  ex 
treme  a  pitch  that  tool  often  her  per 
formances  suffered  from  a  monotonous 
tamene.s.s.     It  was  only,   he  opined,  in 
scenes  of  the  highest  emotional  tension 
that  her  warmth  of  temperament  couM 
overcome  the   obstacle  of  '  the  too  ' 
turalistic    methods   she   chose   to  ■ 
..■  ploy.  ,  ,       •  . 

^     We  had  no  patience  with  this  crit: 
^  views,  wo  people  who  in  1S93  crow,  I  i 
"  into  the  hard  narrow  seats  of  the 
Globe  Theatre   gallery.     Perhaps  in 
vear   or   two    Mme.   Dune's    ways  I't' 


Martin-Harvey  in  "The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew" 


IrJ 


.  changed.    Fame,  at  all  events,  they  <}ul 
^  not  seem  in  1S93,  nor  for  many  a  yr.-i 
"later,    v.lionever,    in    this    country    .  ■ 
:  another,  one  had  the  good  fortune  t 
:  see    her.      But    ye.sterday  afternoon 

"Thf  critic  may  have  been  right, 
;    For  artists  sometimes,  at  the  close 

their  careers,  have  a  tendency  to  rev^  i  t 
"to  the  wavs  that  marked  their  hepn  - 
Ining.  Mme.  Duse.  as  everybody  kno^^  s 
'hias  alwavs  devoted  the  full  force  of  li*^  ' 
.'textraordinary  powers  of  psychologual 
■-'ilnslght  to  determining  just  how  .such 
«^and   such  a  woman  would  speak 


n  lul 


THEIR  WEDDING 

We  arc  informed  that 
at  the  very  day  the 


BLUNDERS 


:^lcok  ajid  behave  at  Ku«h  and  sucii 
ilmoment.    And  in  the  way  that  seen  i 
Srtrue  to  her  she  has  always  spoken 

the  stage,  and  looked  and  behaved, 
Mthcatrieally    effective    or   not.      Eft.  - 
-  live"   in   all  truth,   she  did   not   n  •  i 
to  be  '   With  a  technique  at  comnnn  l 
bevond  compare,  she  couM  set  the  .  ■ 
.  terlors  of  people  before  us;  with  a  torn- 
of  temperament  exceeding  all  "'her  'ac- 
.'tors  she  could  make  us  feel  what  tiny 
>(jfelt.    I'^ffects,  as  sMch,  were  quite  un- 
■'called  for.    ,  . 
Perhaps  they  would  h'-  ■  v.  n  r  ,"  i 
vlay  that  really  is 
■•(■•r,si    Sia"    SP»Mii?  • 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Thel 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  a  "pleasant 
conceited  historie,"  by  William  Shakes- 1 
peare. 

•V  Lord  Harvey  Braban 

Christopher   Sly  Alfred  Ibberson 

Hostess  Miss    Marie  Linden 

Page   Miss  Mary  Gray 

Huntsrnan   Paul  Barry 

Baptista   Fred  Grove 

\  mcentio   Leonard  Daniels 

I.ucentio   Eugene  Welleslev 

Petruchio   .Martin  Harvey 

Gremio   Walter  Pearce 

Hortensio  D.   Muir  Little 

Tranio   Micltael  MacKenzie 

Riondello  V.   Watts  Weston 

Grumio   Gordon  Mcr>eod 

<^''jrtis  Miss  Mary  Gray 

A  Pedant  Harold  Carton 

A  Tailor  David  Bain 

A    Haberdasher  Mr.  George 

A    ■^^■idOT  Miss   M.  Lawrence 

Bianca  ..Miss  Ann  Furrell 

Katherlna  Miss  \'.   D»  Silva 

By  his  presentation  of  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  at  the  Opera  House  last 
night.  Sir  John  Martin  Harve^  added 
to  the  impression  already  gained  by  his 
two  other  productions  that  here  is  an 
actor  who  combines  drarnatic  prowe.-^s 
with  imaginative  genius  and  the  inter- 
pretive insight  that  restores  these 
classics  of  another  stage  undiminished 
to  our  own. 

Sir  John  chose  to  restore  the  induc- 
•H'ti — the  introductory  scenes,  so  rarely 
'  .\  ed  nowadays,  that  make  the  body 
r  the  piece,  the  chastening  of  aKte. 
an  entertainment  by  strolling  actors,  a 
further  incident  to  the  cruel  joke  that 
is  being  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  be- 
fuddled Christopher  Sly.  In  harmony 
with  grotesque  fancy^of  the  Duke,  the 
players  enact  the  story  in  a  room  in 
his  palec.  Thus,  the  company  of  .Sir 
John  plays  it  in  gorgeous  costumes, 
with  superb  extravagance  and  sprit. 

Fantastic  burlesque,  it  is;  there  is  no 
pretense  at  reality.  The  wedding  pro- 
cession of  atherine  becomes  a  merry, 
■capering  file  that  trips  and  twirls  as 
boisterously  as  Shakespeare  pens  his 
scene  of  tlte  mad  nuptials.  Appropri- 
ately, the  mounting  is  glowing  of  color. 

As  faithful  to  the  original  Is  the  set- 
ting. Close  to  the  Elizabethan  idea  is 
the  arrangement  wherein  ^  the  action 
takes  place  in  one  room  unchanged  ex- 
cept when  pages  remove  or  bring  in 
siiegestive  properties. 

Led  by  Sir  John,  the  company  played 
1  the  manner  of  full-blodied  farce, 
i:\en  rough  clovv'ning.  There  have  been, 
and  there  are,  innumerable  perform- 
iinoes  of  this  popular  classic  by  current 
Shakespearian  companies,  but  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  Is  one  as  genuine  and 
as  vigorous  aa  this  one.  J.  C.  M. 

AT7THC0NCER1 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  Mr. 
Monteux  conducted.  The  solo  pianist 
was  Harold  Bauer.  The  program  was 
follows:  Dukas,  overture  to  Cor- 
neille's  "Polyeucte";  Brahms,  piano 
concerto,  B  flat  major,  Nb.  2:  Paine, 
prelude  to  "Oedipus  Tyrannus";  Wag- 
ner, Introduction  to  act  lU  ot  "Tristan 
and  Isolde"  (English  horn  solo,  Loui.-. 
Speyer);  Ravel  The  Waltz,  [ 

The    Symphony    audiences    are  ac- 
quainted  with  Dukas  through  the  over-  | 
ture   to   "Polyeucte,"   the  Scherzo  en- 
titled "The  Sorcerex's^VpprenUc^^^^^^^ 
tlie  dnnce  poem    Ihe  i  on  . 


i 


Ji.al.l  . 
n\  Pnrls 

.li  it  IH  nil  . 
iHuv  ii<>arly  M  yi-uiM  uUl.   Is  ;i  in'i  i>iuh 
ablo  that  he  will  be  kno>vn  In  future 
his  sfherzo?    Not  bvcuusp  It   Is  ii 

:.sii-nl  Illustration  of  Gootho's  poem. 

ii  by  reftson  of  the  music  Itself,  which 
lioUla    the   attpntlon    and    diverts    tho  J 
h<>aror  that  Is  not  concerned  with  the 
story  nnd  might  pronounce  the  poet's 
namo  "cJo-ecth." 

Take  this  overture  for  Instance.  It 
was  composed  six  years  before  "The 
Sorcerer's  I  Apprentice." 
"In  a  way  It  Is  more  elaborately  con- 
structed, but  who  this  mornlngr,  except 
the  conductor  and  tho  players,  remem- 
bers the  chief  themes?  They  are  short 
and  not  salient.  The  overture  conslst.s 
for  thu  most  part  uf  a  labor,  d  and  prolix 
treatment  of  these  themes  with  endless 
repetitions.  The  richness  of  the  orchoa- 
tratlon  reminds  one  of  an  over-decor- 
ated, drawing-room  cluttered  with  mas- 
sive furniture.  Does  the  overture  suit 
tho  iron  stylo  of  CornelUe's  tragedy?  Is 
tho  overture  charged  with  lYip  classic 
spirit,  the  spirit  that  makes  Gluck's 
overture  to  "Iphigenla  in  Aulis"  the 
nnislcal  expression  of  that  ancient, 
■. v;igic  story?  No  one  insists  that  a  com- 
[■o.ser,  taking  a  classical  subject,  should 
deliberately  write  archaic  music,  or  at- 
tempt to  be  Grecian  or  Roman  by  choice  1 
of  Instrum.  nts  or  by  harmonic  suggos-  : 
tions.  That  way  madness  lies.  In  the, 
first  place,  no  one  nas  a  definite  idea  of  . 
music  as  practiced  by  these  ancients. 
But  a  classic  mood  can  be  suggested, 
and  it  is  wanting  in  this  "PoWeucte," 
while  one  may  say  that  Beethoven's 
"Coriolanus"  overture  is  Roman  In  its 
conciseness,  directne.ss,  poignancy  and 
pride:  nor  is  th«re  weeping  .sentiment 
in  the  measures  thought  to  bo  of  en- 
treaty. 

We  are  told  that  this  year  is  the  50th 
anniversary  of  John  K.  Paine's  'first 
Instruction  Jrt  Harvard.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason;  perhaps  tjecause  "Oedipus" 
was  recently  act^d  licre,  Mr.  Monteux 
put  on  the  program  the  overture  that 
with  the  choral  music  for  the  tragedy 
first  gave  Paine  a  widespread  reputa- 
tion. The  w^ondcr  Is  not  that  Paine  in 
1881  and  his  environment  could  write 
music  of  soHd  strurlur^!,  for  ho  ha(\ 
studied  diligently  and  thoroughly:  but 
that  he  could  at  that  time  write  dra- 
matically In  classic  form.  To  the  young, 
enthusiastic  over  the  ultra-modern 
school,  missing  shrieking  dissonances 
and  the  swollen  orchestra  with  eight  ' 
horns,  double  wood-wind,  tam-tam, 
Glocken  spiel,  and  a  variety  of  drums, 
this  overture  may  seem  "old  hat."  But 
remember  that  It  was  wrlten  at  a  time 
when  foreigners  could  paraphrase  the 
saying  of  Sydney  Smith  and  ask  con- 
temptuously: "Who  plays  or  hears  an 
American  orchestral  work?" 

The  Wagnerian  'Prelude  gave  the 
audience  opportunity  of  appreciating 
the  fine  art  of  Mr,  Spoyer.  The  music 
itself,  even  the  English  horn  solo,  ^t- 
ler  when  It  is  heard  apart  from  the 
"scene  of  Tristan  awaUing  In  his  de- 
lirium the  arrival  of  Lsolde. 

Ravel's  Waltz,  with  or  without  the 
fantastically  descriptive  argument,  is 
a  parade  piece,  ingeniously  contrived, 
more  or  less  exciting,  seldom  sensuous. 
It  was  brilliantly'played,  with  Incom- 
parable cirtuosity. 

Mr.  Bauer  has  played  at  12  subscrip- 
tion concerts  of  this  orchestra  in  Bos- 
ton. He  has- played  Brahms's  first  con- 
certo thrice;  yesterday  Was  his  second 
performance  of  Die  second.  As  Mrs. 
Micawber  vowed  she  jvould  never  leave 
Mr.  Micawber,  so  Mr.  Bauer  pu"blicly 
declares  his  devotion  to  Johannes 
Brahms.  Not  that  he  is  a  ^eclalist.  He 
plavs  music  by  Schumann.  Franck.  and 
others  with  singular  understanding;; 
when  he  plays  Handers  music  "pom- 
poso,"  one  realizes  what  Mr.  Runciman 
meant  when  he  wrote:  "Mr.  George 
Frideric  Handel  is  by  far  the  most 
superb  personage  one  meets  In  the  his- 
tory of  music."  Yesterday  in  spite  of 
excellent  qualities  in  the  performance 
tl'ore  was  too  often  In  the  Allegro 
movements  a  ctSrlous  sluggishness  In 
pace.  It  is  true  that  Brahms  was  over 
:'(  nd  off  "Allegro,  but  not  too  much  so." 
hilt  even  In  an  Andante  there  may  be 
the  constant  suggestion  of  movement. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  progratn  of  next  week's  concerts  Is 
as  follows:  "Beethoven,  Overture  to 
'  E£:inont";  Schumann.  Symphony.  ■  D 
minor.  No.  4;  Bowen.  Concerto,  C  minor 
for  viola  and  orchestra  (Lionel  Tertis. 
viola);  Berlioz,  "Romeo  Alone"  and 
"The  Ball  at  the  Capulets"  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  ^ 


NEWMAN  TELLS  OF 
MIGHTY  AMAZON 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Ulus- 
'  trated    Traveltalk    In    Symphony  hall 
last  night  was  the  Amazon  River.  The 
first  part  was  devo*ed  to  Para,  where 
rubber  was  for  a  time  as  was  gold  In 
the  Klondike;  feverish  excitement,  for- 
j  tunes  made  and  lost  in  a  day;  a  bus- 
I  tling  city  soon  reverting  to  Its  old  quiet 


and  Us  tributaries;  to  descriptions  of 
ilio  manner  of  obtaining  the  wild  ruli- 
ber;  to  natlvew  housed  In  huts  on  stilts 
where  malaria  would  kill  a  white  man; 
to  Manaos,  1000  miles  up  the  Amazon, 
where  dreams  of  a  mighty  city  came  to 
no^J8ht,  but  stately  buildings  remain, 
among  them  an  opera  house  that  coHt 
12,000,000,  probably  the  finest  In  the 
world;  to  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Amandus  Rahlmann;  to  lum- 
ber campa  and  to  laco  raakerp. 

In  tho  second  part  the  unlmal  and 
bird   life   on   the   Island  Marajos  was 
shown  by  remarkable  photographs.  One  j 
was     reminded     of     Oliver     Wendell  j 
Holmes's  farewell  to  Agasslz  when  he  ] 
was  departing  for  Brazil. 

Heaven  keep  him  well  and  hearty, 
Both  him  and  all  his  party; 
From  the  sun  that  broils  and  smites, 
'  From  the  centipede  that  bites.. 

•  •  • 

j  Prom  the  puma  and  the  Jaguar, 
From  the  horrid  boa-constrictor 
That  has  scared  us  In  the  plctur". 

I  •  •  • 

;From  every  beast  and  vermin 
That  to  think  of  sets  of  squirming 

•  •  • 

May  he  find    .    .  . 

[New  birds  around  him  singing. 

New  Insects,  never  stinging. 

Well,  Mr.  Newman  found  many  In- 
!sects.  myriads  of  them,  but  they  were 
stinging.  There  were  birds  innumer- 
able, the  ibis,  macaw,  egret,  heron,  and 
others,  among  them  one  that  recalled 
Bret  Harte's  Australian  Emu, 
I  A    singular  bird 

With  a  manner  absurd, 
nearly   all   bill.        There   were  fishes 
great,  aa  the  boto  or  fresh  water  dolphin 
small  but  terrible  as  the  piranha.  The 

Insects  were  eyerywliere,  tormenting 
life,  The  audience  tvas  brought  close 
to  the  leaf-carrying  and  all  devouring 
ant.  The  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Newman 
and  his  men  had  the  courage,  the  en- 
durance and  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
these  most  Interesting  photographs  of 
strange  animals— ant  eaters,  the  three- 
toed  sloth  with  Its  powerful  arms,  bear- 
like but  with  a  head  like  a  turtle's, 
Jaguars,  monkeys 'high  up  in  trees  for 
fear  of  snakes,  agouti,  coati,  the  wild 
buffalo,  the  dangerous  ocelot,  all  living 
far  in  the  Jungle.  Extraordinary  pic- 
tures of  extraordinary  creatures,  which 
were  graphically  described.  Mr.'  New- 
man thinks  there  may  be  a  revival  in 
the  Brazilian  rubber  Industry  when 
rubber  trees  are  planted,  for  from  them 
Is  surer  and  greater  profit  to  be  derived 
than  from  wild  rubber. 

The  Traveltalk  will  be  repeated.  The 
subject  of  the  Travel  talk  next  week, 
the  last,  alas,  of  the  series,  will  be  the 
stupendous  Iquazu  Falls  with  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay. 


MUSICAL  CHRONICLE 

A   Stimulating   Book   of  Criticism 
and  Comment 

Musical  Ohronlde,  1917-1923,  by  PauJ 
Rosenfeld:  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co. 

Mr,  Rosenfeld's  "Musical  Portraits" 
was  published  by  the  same  firm  three 
years  ago.  In  the  present  volume  he 
has  collected  essays  that  appeared  In 
various  periodicals.  He  says  that  most 
of  th«  chapters  have  been  thoroughly 
"recobbled":  he  should  have  said  that 
he  had  applied  a  more  brilliant  polish, 
for  ho  Is  anxiously  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  style. 

These  articles  treat  of  compositions.  ' 
composers     and  ,  performances  that 
seemed  to  Jlr.  Rosenfeld  worthy  of  his  i 
distinguished  consideration  during  the  I 
years  mentioned,  from  Bloch  and  Ills 
viola   suite   to   Szymanowskl   and  his 
pieces  for  the  fiddle  and  the  piano.  He 
discusses  d'lndy,  Strawlnski,  Carpenter, 
Bruckner,   Prokofiev,   Bartok,  Omsteln 
and  others,  and  resumes  his  attack  on 
Gustav    Mahder   and    his  symphonies. 
One  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters 
Is  the  opening,  the  "Prologue  to  the 
Annual  Tragedy."    By  this  he  means 
the  approach'  of  the  musical  season  and 
the  horrors  that  therein  lurk.    Here  he 
Is  amusing  and  "sassy."     These  sen- 
tences will  serve  to  show  him  as  a  hu- 
morist with  a  malicious  touch:    "If  by 
chance  a  really  representative  modern 
work  Is  performed.  It  will  be  performed 
so  badly  that  its  sharpest  derogators 
will    find    themselves  overwhelmingly 
Justified.    ...    On     the  mouldering 
citadel  of  Wagner  lies  Bodansky  like  a 
thing  of  green  bronze;  he  will  conduct 
the  'Walkuere'  so  insplredly  that  she 
will  sound  an  elder  sister  of  'Madama 
Butterfly."  ''    And  here  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Rosenfeld  In  his  frozen 
rage:    "Millions  are  going  to  be  spent 
for  pretence,  and  not  one  cent  for  liv- 
ing  tribute.     The   profession   of  con- 
ductors will  do  heroic  work  as  usual  in 
preventing   symphonies    of    any  com- 
posers save  Tchaikovsky  and  Brahms 
from  being  heard.    A  neglected  over- 
ture of  Beethoven's,  the  'L-enore'  No. 
HI,  will  be  dr&gged  forth  12  or  14  times 
from  an  unjust  oblivion.  A  Ilttle-known 
poem  of  Rlrr.sky's  named  'Scherlerazad."' 


U!<loundod  public." 

On^  of  the  bitterert  chftpterii  «■  en- 
titled "All-American  Night,"  descrlp- 
tlvo  of  a  concert  In  the  MucUowell  Gal- 
lery In  New  York.  "your  young 
curious  Ftenchman  could  have  Been  In 
tho  deportment  of  the  well-drensr  d, 
Beml-profoKslonal  audience  friends  of 
the  composers,  Blngers,  player-t,  ama- 
teurs, hostesses,  mothers  and  Intendeds 
by  various  klndn.  n  sign  of  the  con- 
ditions that  has  made  of  American 
music  one  of  tho  world's  most  awful 
bores." 

The  bltternecs  shown  on  many  pages 
of  the  volume  Is  not  to  be  deplored:  | 
It  Is  a  health-giving  tonic;  far  better 
than  the  honey-daubing  dear  to  many 
critics  and  to  tho  musical  public  at 
large.  Mr.  Rosenfeld  can  be  enthusias- 
tic, and  then  his  enthusiasm  Is  bound- 
less, especially  when  he  knows  that  It 
will  Irritate  or  perturb  the  musical 
Philistine,  whose  name  Is  Legion. 

The  book  la  stimulating.  One  may 
not  alwaya  agree  with  the  author  In  his 
judgments,  but  what  a  miserable  world 
it  would  be  If  there  were  cheerful 
agreement  about  all  aesthetic  subjects. 
Art  would  be  stagnant.    Mr.  Rosenfeld 

i  Is  readable,  and  not  only  when  he 
girds  up  his  loins  to  be  amusing  In  his 
Corinthian  manner,  for  he  Is  enamored 
by  exotic  words,  eagerly  Bought-out 
phrases  and  similes.    He  has  sworn  to 

I  himself  to  be  original,  and  not  Infre- 
quently It  Is  to  his  Injury.  One  cannot 
think   of  him   as   writing   the  simple 

,  sentence:  "This  Is  a  dog." 


